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PREFACE  OE  THE  EDITOHS. 


Robert  Nakes,  tlie  author  of  the  following  Glossary,  was  during  his  whole 
life  an  active  man  of  letters,  though  the  great  mass  of  his  labours  have  not  left 
any  very  permanent  mark  on  the  literature  of  his  day.  He  was  born  at  York 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1753,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Naves,  the  celebrated 
composer  and  teacher  of  music,  and  organist  to  George  II  and  George  III.  The 
Doctor's  brother,  and  the  uncle  of  Robert  Nares,  was  sir  George  Nares,  who  sat 
during  fifteen  years  on  the  bench  of  Common  Pleas.  Robert  Nares  received  his 
first  education  in  ^Yestminster  School,  where,  in  1767,  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  election  as  king's  scholar.  In  1771,  he  was 
elected  to  a  studentship  of  Ghrist  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1775,  and  his  master's  degree  in  1778,  and  entered  holy  orders.  From 
1779  to  1783,  he  held  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  two  Wynns  (sir  Watkin  and 
Charles  Williams),  residing  with  them  at  Wynnstay,  and  during  the  season  in 
Loudon.  During  this  period  he  wrote  prologues,  epilogues,  and  light  pieces, 
for  the  private  dramatic  fetes  at  Wynnstay,  as  well  as  a  considei-able  number  of 
essays  on  various  subjects  for  periodicals.  In  1782,  Christ  Church  presented 
Lim  with  the  small  living  of  Eastou  Mawdit  in  Northamptonshire,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  received  that  of  Doddiugton  from  the  lord  Chancellor,  In  1784, 
Nares  published  his  first  philological  work,  the  'Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  The 
same  year  he  married  Elizabeth  Bayley,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bayley,  of  Chelmsford,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  1785.  He  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Wynns  from  1786  to  1788,  while  his  pupils  were  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  he  acted  as  assistant-preacher  at  Berkeley  Chapel.  In  1787, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
■was  chosen  assistant-preacher  to  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  post 
which  he  held  during  fifteen  years.  He  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  by  whom  he  was  respected  not  only  as  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  but  as  a  sound  divine  and  sincere  Christian,  and  to 
■whom  he  was  endeared  by  many  social  qualities  ;  and  he  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  political  as  well  as  other  essays  and  pamphlets.  This  literary  activity 
led.  in  1793,  to  his  starting  that  well-known  periodica],  the  'British  Critic,'  in 
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conjunction  with  Beloe.  Nares  conducted  tliis  joui'nal  until  its  forty-second 
volume,  when  he  resigned  it.  He  was  about  this  time  appointed  assistant- 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  subsequently  librarian  of  the  manu- 
script department  in  that  institution  during  twelve  years,  in  which  capacity  he 
edited  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Harleian  Catalogue.'  In  1/94,  Nares  lost  his 
second  wife,  a  Miss  Fleetwood,  of  London,  v.'ho  also  died  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  who  lived  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1  796,  lord  Loughborough  gave  him  the 
living  of  Dalby  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  1798  that  of  Sharnford ;  and  bishop 
Cornwallis  made  him  a  canon  residentiary  of  Litchfield.  Bishop  Porteus  gave 
him  the  small  prebend  of  Islington  in  St.  Paul's;  and,  in  1800,  the  bishop  of 
Litchfield  made  him  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  with  which  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments end.  In  this  year  (1800),  Nares  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smyth,  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  who  survived  him.  In  1805  he 
resigned  his  vicarage  of  Easton  Mawdit,  and  also  his  situation  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  went  to  reside  at  the  vicarage  at  Reading,  where  he  lived  till  1818. 
In  this  year,  his  desire  for  a  more  free  enjoyment  of  London  society  led  him  to  ex- 
change to  Allhallows,  London  Wall,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge 
until  within  about  a  month  of  his  death,  with  an  absence  usually  of  .two  months  in 
the  year  at  Litchfield.  In  1822,  Nares  published  his  '  Glossary;  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.,  which  have 
been  thought  to  require  illustration,  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  particularly 
Shakespeare,  and  his  Contemporaries.'  This  was  his  last  and  his  most  important 
^ork,  though  he  still  continued  to  mix  actively  in  literary  society,  where  he  pleased 
by  his  agreeable  and  unassuming  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  one  of  its  earlier  presidents,  and  he  contributed 
to  its  transactions.  Robert  Nares  died  on  the  23d  of  March,  1829,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

It  is  to  his  '  Glossary '  that  Nares  owes  chiefly  his  literary  fame.  An  expe- 
rience of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  the  class  of  studies  to  which  it  especially 
belongs  has  made  great  advance,  has  established  its  reputation  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  work  we  possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
is  quite  indispensable  to  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
It  is  a  necessary  companion  to  the  dramatic  writers.  The  numerous  criticisms 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  scattered  throughout  this  work,  are 
■characterised  by  a  degree  of  soberness  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  age,  which  are  by  no  means  common  among 
the  commentators  on  th6  great  bard.  In  spite  of  these  recommendations,  Nares's 
Glossary  has  hitherto  only  passed  through  one  edition  in  this  country.  It  was 
published  in  an  inconvenient  form,  a  large  quarto  volume,  and  had  become 
sufficiently  rare  and  expensive  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  now  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  period  which  it 
illustrates  and  require  it  as  a  book  of  reference.     It  was,  therefore,  to  supply 
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nu  absolute  want,  that  the  present  edition  was  undertaken.  Tlie  field  in  which 
Nares  laboured,  though  wide  in  his  time,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since, 
and  there  are  few  students  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  who,  in 
using  his  work,  have  not  been  able  to  add  to  it  words  and  phrases  which  had 
not  fallen  under  his  notice,  or  new  and  valuable  examples  illustrative  of  those 
which  he  had  given.  The  editors  had  made  a  large  collection  of  such  additions, 
and  with  this  advantage  it  M'as  thought  desirable  to  give  something  more  than  a 
bare  reprint.  It  is  evident  that  a  work  like  this  can  never  be  complete ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  by  these  additions  Nares's  Glossary  may  be  made  somewhat 
more  so,  and  at  all  events  it  cannot  but  be  rendered  more  useful.  The 
additional  words  and  examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original  text 
by  a  t  prefixed  to  them.  The  principle  followed  in  the  selection  of  these 
additions  has  been  to  give  words  and  phrases  from  books  popular  at  the  time 
when  they  were  published,  which  have  become  now  very  rare,  tending  to  clear 
up  difficulties  in  writers  of  that  age  who  are  more  generally  known  or  who  are 
better  deserving  of  general  attention.  From  these  illustrations,  some  words 
and  phrases  only  partially  understood  before,  will  now  receive  new  light ;  while 
others  are  given  because  they  are  rare  and  curious,  and  may  explain  difficult 
passages  in  authors  of  this  period  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  new  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
only  be  given  by  conjecture,  have  been  left  with  no  other  explanation  than  that 
furnished  by  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  ;  future  researches  may  fix  their 
meaning  more  exactly.  To  these  additions,  and  to  a  correct  reprint  of  Nares, 
the  editors  have  almost  limited  themselves.  The  errors  of  his  book  are  com- 
paratively so  few,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  text.  A  few  necessary  corrections  only, 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  what  he  lias  written,  have  been  added  within^ 
brackets  [  ],  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest.  It  remains  only  to  add  that 
a  few  additional  words  have  been  contributed  by  friends  ;  and  among  these  the 
editors  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper, 
to  whom  the  public  owes  so  excellent  an  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer. 


THE  ATJTHOE'S  PEEFACE. 


The  compilation  of  a  dictionary  has  not  been  improperly  compared  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  or  the  mine ;  an  allusion  which  Johnson  might  feelingly 
recollect,  at  the  close  of  his  mighty  work.  Even  his  worthy  editor,  Todd, 
must  have  had  much  of  laborious  hammering  and  digging,  before  he  could 
send  forth  his  augmented  and  improved  edition.  The  present  Glossary, 
however,  has  occasioned  no  such  toil.  Its  materials  were  sought  and  collected 
entirely  for  amusement ;  and  the  task  has  been  continued  and  completed 
so  far  as  it  can  be  called  complete,  exactly  in  the  same  manner :  with 
perseverance,  indeed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  but  uniformly  at  leisure 
hours,  and  only  in  the  intervals  of  more  important  occupations.  It  was  not 
till  the  press  had  commenced  its  operations,  that  any  serious  labour  was 
bestowed  upon  it;  then,  indeed,  in  revision,  correction,  and  the  supplying  of 
palpable  deficiencies,  it  became  a  task,  of  which  the  author  is  glad  at  length  to 
have  seen  the  end. 

The  common  reflection,  that  our  admirable  Shakespeare  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  his  commentators,  and  that  the  notes,  however  necessary,  too  often 
recal  us  from  the  text,  first  suggested  this  undertaking ;  the  primary  object  of 
which  was,  to  enable  every  reader  to  enjoy  the  unencumbered  productions 
of  the  poet.  The  specimen  of  a  glossary  subjoined  to  Richard  Warner's  Letter 
to  Garrick  (1/68)  still  further  encouraged  the  attempt;  in  the  prosecution  of 
which,  it  soon  appeared  desirable  to  extend  the  illustration  to  all  the  best 
authors  of  that  age.  Attention  being  thus  fixed  upon  a  given  period  in  the 
progress  of  our  language,  it  could  not  fail  to  happen  that  many  useful  illustra- 
tions of  its  history  must  be  developed  in  the  search. 

Early  attached  to  the  study  of  our  native  language,  and,  consequently, 
an  admirer  of  those  authors  by  whom  its  powers  were  first  displayed  and  best 
exemplified,  I  proved  that  disposition  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1/84,  when  I 
published  a  book,  called,  'Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  Three  divisions  of  that 
work  were  employed  in  ascertaining  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language,  as  then  correctly  spoken  ;  but  the  fourth  contained  a  miscellaneous 
view  of  variations  and  changes  made  by  time  or  caprice,  in  its  orthography  and 
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accentuation,  some  parts  of  whicli  sufficiently  evince  an  inclination  to  that 
kind  of  inquiry,  which  has  here  been  further  pursued.  I  particularly  noticed 
some  modes  of  accentuation  employed  by  early  writers,  which  had  since  been 
entirely  disused. 

Thus  prepared,  when  I  began  to  take  notes  of  words  and  phrases  requiring 
explanation,  in  Shakespeare,  and  writers  near  his  time,  I  w'as  still  upon  my 
favorite  ground ;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  in  reading  for  that 
purpose  some  writings  which  otherwise,  probably,  I  might  not  have  read, 
I  was  enjoying  an  amusement  very  congenial  to  my  inclinations.  The  perusal 
of  the  best  authors  of  those  times  was,  indeed,  its  own  reward,  without 
reference  to  any  other  object ;  but  still  the  contemplation  of  another  purpose  to 
be  answered  by  it,  was  a  further  motive  to  encourage  perseverance. 

I  had  made  some  progress  in  my  collections,  and  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  when  occupations  came  upon  me  which  soon  left  me  no  time  to 
employ  in  such  amusements.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  was  of  necessity 
laid  aside ;  and  occasional  reading,  in  a  desultory  manner,  with  hasty  memo- 
randums of  passages,  was  all  that  could,  for  many  years,  be  made  subservient 
to  it.  At  length,  comparative  leisure  gave  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
design.  The  materials  collected  were  finally  arranged;  and  being  thought 
by  some  competent  judges  to  be  such  as  would  be  welcome  to  the  public, 
the  determination  to  give  them  to  the  press  was  formed  without  reluctance. 

It  will  be  found,  I  fear,  after  all,  that  the  Work  has  many  deficiencies ; 
which  the  mode  of  its  compilation  may  explain,  but  cannot  entirely  excuse. 
My  only  defence  is,  that  my  attempt  was  not  to  collect  all  that  could  possibly 
be  had,  but  to  preserve  and  arrange  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  collect.  The 
former  would  have  been  a  serious  task  ;  the  latter,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  always 
continued  to  be,  an  amusement.  If  what  I  have  collected  prove  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  public,  the  public  is  welcome  to  it ;  and  should  any  more 
successful  compiler  be  able  to  supply  its  defects,  his  full  share  of  the  credit 
shall  by  me  be  readily  conceded.  Many  works  I  have  certainly  read,  belonging; 
to  the  period  here  comprehended,  but  not  always  with  the  minute  attention 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  noting  every  peculiarity.  To  have 
laboured  through  all  the  productions  of  that  time  would  have  been  a  task 
neither  suited  to  my  taste  nor  compatible  with  my  occupations.  I  have 
therefore  avoided  the  title  of  Dictionary,  which  seemed  to  me  to  imply  a  more 
perfect  collection.  Much,  however,  the  volume  does  contain;  and  much  that 
will,  I  trust,  entertain  the  reader,  no  less  than  it  has  amused  the  writer. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  inserting  the  words  and  phrases  of  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  where  the  writers  of  her  time 
at  all  affected  the  phraseology  of  Chaucer ;  which  affectation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  almost  the  only  blemish  of  the  beautiful  poems  of  Spenser.  My  reason  was 
this :  that  to  complete  the  rational  view  and  knowledge  of  our  language, 
a  separate  Dictionary  must  be  required  for  the  works  of  Chaucer,   Gower, 
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Lydgate,  Occleve,  and  all  those  writers  who  can  properly  be  called  English; 
that  is,  who  wrote  when  the  language  was  no  longer  Saxon.  A  Saxon 
Dictionary  of  the  same  form,  with  all  the  examples  at  length,  would  complete 
the  historical  view  of  our  national  speech.  The  British,  and  its  dialects,  belong 
to  another  family. 

Veium  liaec  ipse  equidera,  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis, 
Prsetereo,  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinquo. 

I  have  neither  length  of  life,  nor  perseverance  in  study  remaining,  to  undertake 
either  of  those  tasks. 

Our  illustrious  countryman,  Johnson,  has  shown  us  that  no  Dictionary  can 
be  satisfactory  without  a  copious  selection  of  examples,  and  has  given  us  the 
most  convenient  form ;  his  plan  and  method  have,  therefore,  been  followed 
here,  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  in  a  work  less  scientific.  The  Chaucerian  and 
the  Saxon  Dictionaries,  whenever  formed,  ought  surely  to  adopt  a  similar 
arrangement. 

If  such  a  plan  should  ever  be  completed,  it  may  then,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
to  throw  out  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  all  the  words  not  actually  classical  in 
the  language  at  that  time  ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  standard  of  correct  phraseology. 
Johnson  has  no  small  number  of  words  which  were  completely  out  of  use  when 
he  compiled  his  Dictionary.  That  number  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  his 
editor,  Todd;  with  tb'-  very  l"'idable  design  of  comprising  the  whole  history  of 
our  language,  if  possible,  in  that  one  work.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  method  is  certainly  not  great ;  and  chiefly  affects  foreigners,  who  may 
sometimes  be  puzzled  to  decide  what  words  are  actually  in  use,  and  what  are 
obsolete.  The  separation  of  the  Dictionaries,  as  here  suggested,  would  make 
all  clear  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  plan  more  specious  in  theory,  than  likely  to  be 
reahsed  in  practice. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  notion,  I  have  not  even 
perfected  my  own  link  of  the  philological  chain.  This  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
deny  ;  but,  probably,  enough  is  here  done  to  encourage  others  to  complete  the 
undertaking;  enough,  too,  for  immediate  use,  till  something  more  perfect 
shall  appear.  To  diversify  the  work,  I  have  not  confined  it  to  words,  but  have 
included  phrases,  proverbial  sayings,  M'ith  allusions  to  customs,  and  even 
to  persons,  when  something  of  their  history  seemed  necessary  to  illustrate 
my  authors.  I  have  also  made  it  occasionally  a  vehicle  for  critical  observations 
on  the  text  of  our  general  favorite,  Shakespeare ;  especially  in  such  passages 
as  have  been  most  disputed  by  his  commentators.  I  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  make  it  not  merely  a  book  of  reference,  but  also  an  occasional  amusement 
for  literary  leisure.  The  authors  most  studiously  illustrated  are  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader ;  and  if  others  are  occasionally  quoted, 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  those  of  primary 
consideration. 
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It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  in  compiliug  this  Glossary,  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  those  indexes  which  have  lately  been  subjoined  to  the  editions 
of  our  early  authors ;  the  assistance  of  which  has  rendered  this  volume  much 
more  copious  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been  made,  in  the  mode  of  collection 
above  described.  Prior  Dictionaries  have  been  consulted  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  the  improved  edition  of  Johnson,  by  my  friend  Todd,  I  have  often 
found  myself  anticipated,  where  I  thought  I  had  made  a  discovery.  Dr. 
Jamieson's  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  has  also  been  of 
great  use ;  many  of  the  words  Avhich  are  disused  in  England  being  completely 
preserved  in  that  dialect,  which  is  a  legitimate  child  of  the  same  Saxon  parent. 
To  etymology  I  have  not  paid  anxious  attention,  except  where  it  seemed  clear 
and  undeniable  ;  well  knowing  the  extreme  fallaciousness  of  that  science 
when  founded  on  mere  similarity  of  sound.  But  I  have  particularly  avoided 
deriving  common  English  words  from  languages  of  M'hich  the  people  who 
employed  them  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant ;  a  method  which  some 
etymologists  have  pursued  to  a  very  ridiculous  extent. 

Collections  of  provincial  dialects  w^ould  often  have  been  extremely  useful ; 
many  words  esteemed  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  being  merely  remnants  of 
the  language  formerly  in  general  use.  But  these  collections  are  unfortunately 
few  and  scanty ;  nor  can  I  name  any  one  in  which  I  have  found  so  much  use, 
as  in  what  Mr.  ^yllbraham  very  modestly  terms  "an  attempt  towards  a  Glossary 
of  words  used  in  Cheshire."  Had  I  been  earUer  acquainted  with  this  per- 
formance I  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  more  advantage  from  it. 
County  histories,  which  have  long  received  the  most  extensive  encouragement, 
should  always  contain  a  careful  compilation  of  this  kind,  from  certain  and 
correct  authorities:  and  from  these,  digested  together,  the  history  of  our 
language  might  ultimately  receive  important  illustration.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  this  design.  The  Cornish  words 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  belong  chiefly  to  a  still  more 
ancient  dialect. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  work, 
I  willingly  leave  the  pubhc  to  decide  upon  its  value.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  seldom  be  determined  by  an  author,  or  his  friends ;  the  former  being 
disquahfied  by  partiality  to  the  work,  and  the  latter  to  the  workman. 
My  expectation  i>,  that  it  will  be  deemed  more  amusing  than  useful,  more 
various  than  profound  ;  a  decision  which,  however  harshly  expressed,  I  shall 
never  make  an  attempt  to  controvert. 
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A.  This  letter  prefixed  to  a  participle, 
to  denote  an  action  still  continued,  is 
certainly  not  at  all  obsolete,  To  go  a 
fishing,  a  begging,  a  walking,  &c.,  are 
expressions  as  current  still,  in  familiar 
and  colloquial  use,  as  they  ever  were  : 
find  though  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
force  of  a,  in  such  phrases,  every  one 
by  use  comprehends  it.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  pi-eposition,  yet  it  is  not 
exactly  either  at,  to,  in,  or  anything 
else.  The  force  seems  to  be  its  own. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so  prefixed  to 
nouns;  and  these  instances  are  pro- 
perly obsolete  language.  Thus,  in 
!Mr.  Todd's  examples. 

He  willkuap  the  spears  a  pieces  with  his  teeth. 

More,  Jul'iJ.  ag.  Atheism. 

There  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  to. 
As  prefixed  in  composition,  with- 
out changing  the  sense  of  the  word, 
it  was  formerly  more  common  than  it 
now  is.  Hence  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare, 

I  gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  sun.  Macbeth. 

[It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
remark  that  a  is  often  used  in  po- 
pular language  for  have,  for  on,  and 
sometimes  for  /.] 
A,  the  Article.  Sometimes  repeated 
with  adjectives,  the  substantive  having 
gone  before,  and  being  understood. 

A  goodly  portly  man  i'laith,  and  a  corpulent.         Hen.  IV. 

Wljat  death  is't  you  desire  for  Amalchides? 

J  sudden,  and  a  subtle.  Witch,  by  Middleton. 

See  more  instances  in  Mr.  Steevens's 
note  on  Macbeth,  act  iii,  sc.  5. 
-     2.  Prefixed  to  numeral  adjectives. 


Tliere's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  liousc 

1  keep  a  servant  feed.  Macb.,  iii.  .v. 

Chaucer  has,  "  a  ten  or  a  twelve." 

Squiers  T.,  10,607. 

Having  with  her  about  a  threescore  horsemen. 

Pemir.  ^rr.,  IGCIo,  p.  161. 
'Tis  now  1  nineteen\t:\ri  agone  at  least. 

B.  Jon.,  Case  is  AU.,  i,  5. 

So  a  near. 

All  that  comes  a  near  him, 
He  tliinks  are  come  on  purpose  to  betray  Lini. 

B.  S- Ft,  Noble  Gent.,  act  iu 

Sometimes  it  means  on. 

The  world  runs  a  icAcels.  B.  Jon.,  Vis  o/D. 

For  on  wheels. 
A  per  se,  or  \ per  se  A.  That  is,  a  by 
Itself.  A  form  which  appears  to  have 
been  applied,  in  spelling,  to  every 
letter  which  formed  a  separate  sylla- 
ble. Thus  a  clown,  in  Dr.  Fausfus, 
spelling  to  himself,  says, 

A  per  se  a ;  t,  h,  e,  the;  o  per  se  o,  kc.      Anc.  Dr.,  i,  p.  S9. 

The  expression  and  per  se,  and,  to 
signify  the  contraction  ^-j  substituted 
for  that  conjunction,  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten in  the  nursery.  The  earliest 
trace  of  A  per  se  is  iu  Chaucer,  who 
calls  Cresseide  "  the  floure  and  a  ^jer 
se  of  Troie  and  Grece  ;"  where  it  is 
meant  to  imply  pre-eminent  excel- 
lence. 
So  also  in  the  following  passage : 

BeholJe  me,  Baldwine,  A  per  se  of  my  age, 

Lord  Richard  NeviU,  earlc  by  marriage. 

Of  Warwick.  Mirr.forMag.,  371.. 

But     we     have     also    several    other 
letters  per  se,  thus  : 

And  singing  mournc  Eliza's  funeral!, 
The  E  perse  of  all  that  ere  hath  beene. 

H.  Petoice,  in  Restituta,  iii,  p.  26. 

Also,  I  per  se  : 

Therefore  leave  off  vour  lovinsr  plea. 

And  let  your  I,  be  / per  se.    iVii's  Beer.,  1663,  Q.  7,  b. 

Decker  use.s  O  per  se  O,  for  a  cryer 
in  the  titles  to  two  of  his  pamphlets; 
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0 per se  0, or &Tiew cxiei-  oflanterue  and  candle-lights. 
1613,  4to;  and 

ViUauies  discovered  by  lantern  and  candle-light,  and 
tlie  lielp  of  a  new  crier,  called  Oper  se  0.   161G,  4to. 

Thus  Shakespeare  has  even  used  a 
man  per  se,  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
same  form  : 

Tliev  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se, 

And' stands  alone.  Tro.  cj-  Cress.,  i,  2. 

ABACK.  Compound  of  back.  Back- 
wards. 

They  drew  abaci;  as  half  with  shame  confound. 

Sjieiis.,  Shep.  Kal,  Jioie,  6.3. 

fABADE.     The  past  tense  of  to  abide. 

And  countred  was  with  Brytons  that  abade 
With  Cassibalayn,  the  kyng  of  Brytons  hrade. 

Uardyiiy's  Chronicle,  1.543,  fol.  36. 

fABAFFE.    Abaft.    The  nautical  term. 

Punij)  bullies,  carpenters,  quicke  stop  the  leake. 

Once  heave  the  lead  againe,  and  sonniaboffe, 

A  shafnet  lesse,  seven  all.  Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1630. 

To  ABAND,  V.  Contracted  from  aban- 
don, in  the  same  sense. 

And  Vortigeru  euforst  the  kinadoni  to  riband. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  x,  65. 

ABASHMENT.  The  state  of  being 
abashed. 

"Which  manner  of  abashment  became  her  not  yll. 

Skelton.'g.Zi. 

To  ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegiti- 
mate, or  base. 

Being  ourselves 
Corrupted  and  abastard'tzed  thus, 
Thiuke  all  lookes  ill,  that  doth  not  looke  like  us. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Are.  sub.  fin. 

To  ABATE.  To  cast  down,  or  deject  the 
mind. 

Till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation, 
That  won  you  without  blows.  Coriol.,  iii,  3. 

To  contract  or  cut  short. 

O  weary  night,  0  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours;  shine  comforts  from  the  East. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  2. 

Used  also,  as   Mr.  Todd  shows,   by 
Dry  den. 
fABBATESS.     A  not  unusual  form  for 
abbess,  the  principal  of  an   abbey  of 
nuns.     See  Whitivg,  1638. 

— and  at  length  became  tMutesse  there. 

IIoruished'sChron.,Un. 

To  ABEAR.  To  behave  or  demean  one's 
self. 

So  did  the  I'aerie  knight  hxmioM abenre.  Sp.,F.  §.,V,  xii,19. 

ABEARING,  or  ABERING,  also  Abear- 
a/ive,  joined  with  the  epithet  (/ood. 
A  regular  law  phrase  for  the  proper 
and  peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyal  sub- 
ject. So  that  when  men  were  bound 
over  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
they  were  said  to  be  bound,  to  be  of 
good  aheai'iny. 

And  likewise  to  be  bound,  by  the  vertue  of  that, 
To  be  of  good  aberiiii/  to  Gib.  licr  great  cat. 

Camm.  Gurt,  0.  P.,  ii,  7-i. 


Or  they  were  obliged  to  find  sure- 
ties for  their  good  abearing. 

Herbert,  Hist,  of  Hen.  VIII. 
See  the  Law  Dictionaries  under 
good  abearing. 
ABHOMINABLE  for  ABOMINABLE. 
A  pedantic  affectation  of  more  cor- 
rect speaking,  founded  upon  a  false 
notion  of  the  etymology  ;  supposing 
it  to  be  from  ab  homine,  instead  of 
abominor,  which  is  the  true  deriva- 
tion. Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  this 
affectation  in  the  character  of  the 
pedant  Holofernes. 

This  is  abhominable  which  he  [Don  Armado]  would 
call  abominable.  Loi-e's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

The  error,  however,  was  not  un- 
common. 

And  then  I  will  bring  in 

Abhominable  Lyving 

HjTii  to  beguile.  Lusty  Jnv.  Or.  of  Dr.,  i,  p.  138^. 

Abhominable  Lyving  being  a  per- 
sonage in  that  allegorical  drama. 

T.  Aye,  for  thy  love  I  '11  sink ;  aye,  for  thee. 

M.  So  thou  wilt,  I  warrant,  in  thine  abhominable  sins. 

Un  trussing  of  Humorous  Foet,  iii,  140. 

Decker  probably  thought,  like 
Holofernes,  that  this  was  the  true 
word. 
To  ABHOR,  V.  a.  To  protest  against,  or 
reject  solemnly  ;  an  old  term  of  canon 
law,  equivalent  to  detestor. 

Therefore,  I  say  again 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  as  my  judge.  Hen.  Till,  ii,  4. 

Taken  from  Holinshed : 

And  therefore  openly  protested  that  she  did  utterly 
abhor,  refuse,  and  forsake  such  a  judge. 

Abhore  was  once  common. 

See  Spe7is.,  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  4. 
fABIDDEN.     Supported,  abided.     The 
part,  of  abide. 

In  times  past  verily  we  endured  hard  travaile  and 
most  irkesometobe  abidden.  even  through  snowes  and 
the  pinching  cold  of  bitter  frosts. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

ABJECT,  n.  s.     A  base,    contemptible, 
or  degraded  person. 

Yea,  the  very  objects  came  togetlier  against  mo 
unawares.  Psalm  x.v.w,  \a,Prayerbook. 

I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die, 
Thau  at  my  foemen's  feet  an  abject  lie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  20. 

'\adj.  To  be  rejected.  "  I  will  not 
use  an  abject  word,"  i.  e.,  a  word 
deserving  of  rejection. 

ChajJman,  Horn.  II.,  ii,  317. 
fABILLIAMENTS.     A  common  form, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies,  for   habiliments,   and  applied 
generally  to  armour  and  warlike  stores. 
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And  now  the  temples  of  Janus  being  shut,  warlike 
abilliaments  grew  rusty,  and  Bellona  put  on  maskin;:- 
attire.  .  Illlson,  llist.  of  James  1. 

To  ABLE,  had  two  distinct  senses. 

1 .  To  make  able,  or  to  give  power  for 
any  purpose. 

Aud  life  by  this  [Christ's]  death  abkd,  shall  eontroU 
Death,  whom  thy  death  slew.    Donne's  Dhitie Poems,  Gth. 

2.  To  warrant,  or  answer  for. 

None  does  offend,  none;  I  say  none;  Pliable  'em. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
Admitted !  ave,  into  her  heart,  I'll  able  it. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  P.,  vi,  16i. 

Also  in  the  same  play  : 

Yim  might  sit  and  sigh  first  till  vour  heart-strings 
hroke,  I'llable  it.  '         O.  PI.,  vi,  25. 

Constahle,  I'llable  him;  if  he  do  come  to  be  ajustice 
aftei-n'ard,  let  liim  thank  the  keeper. 

Changelinf),  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  210. 
To  sell  away  all  the  powder  in  the  kingdom, 
To  prevent  blowing  up.    That 's  safe.  He  able  it. 

Middl.  Game  at  Chesse,  D.  ii,  b,  act  ii. 

This  latter  sense  is  the  most  remark- 
able. 
To  ABODE.      To   forebode,    to   prog- 
nosticate,  to  bode. 

This  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  abodi'd 
The  sudden  bieach  ou't.  Hen.  Till,  i,  1. 

The  night-owl  cry'd,  ahoding  luckless  time. 

3  Um.  I I,v,  6. 

ABODEMENT.  Omen,  prognostic. 
\_Ahode  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun 
in  the  same  sense.] 

Tush,  man,  abodenents  must  not  now  affright  us. 

3  Hen.  II,  iv,  7. 

fABOMINOUS,  adj.     Abominable. 

Yet  here 's  not  all.  I  cannot  half  untrusse 
Etc.  it's  so  abominous. 

Cleareland,  Character  of  a  London  Diurnall,  16i7. 

fABOTSERED.  An  old  term  in  paint- 
ing, which  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

These  colours  are  likewise  used  to  give  the  lu.5ters 
and  shinings  of  sattens  and  silkes,  beiug  altered  from 
their  naturall  colours,  wlien  tliey  are  wrought  upon 
the  abolsered  or  grosly  layed  colours,  which  ciistome 
hath  so  prevailed  with  many,  tliat  respecting  onely 
value  sliewes,  without  any  regard  of  the  precepts  of 
arte,  they  use  it  not  onely  in  the  above  named  ap- 
parrels,  hut  also  in  drapery  of  contrary  stuffes,  whicli 
in  no  sort  require  tlie  luster  of  silkes. 

Loniatius  on  Fainting,  bij  HaydocTc,  159S. 

-(•ABOVE.  Tiie  phrase  above  the  rest 
was  not  unfiequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  especially,  in  particular. 

One  night  above  the  rest  (her  good  fortune  having 
made  her  bold)  she  tarrying  a  little  longer  than  her 
houre.  If'eiticardfor  Smelts,  16-20. 

ABOUT.  Very  singularly  used,  in  the 
phrase  about,  my  bi-ains,  signifying, 
'•  brains,  go  to  work." 

Fie  upon't !  foh ! 
About,  rny  brains!  Ilaml.,  ii,  ad  fin. 

Which  is  explained  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  Heywood  : 

Mg  brain,  about  again  !  for  thou  hast  found 

New  projects  now  to  work  on.  Iron  Age,  1632. 

fABOUT.     Out  of  the  way.     The  word 


is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  trivial 
language. 

I  have  bettered  my  ground,  as  you  say,  and  quite 
rid  me  of  my  wandering  guests,  who  will  rather  walk, 
seven  mile  about,  than  come  where  tliey  shall  be- 
forced  to  work  one  half  hour. 

Mctainorphosis  of  Ajax.  1596i 

ABRAHAM-MEN,  or  TOM  OF  BED- 
LAM'S MEN,  or  BEDLAM  BEG- 
GARS. A  set  of  vagabonds,  who 
wandered  about  the  country,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  ; 
the  pi-ovision  for  the  poor  in  those 
places  being  cut  off,  and  no  other  sub- 
stituted. 

And  tliese,  wliat  name  or  title  e'er  tliey  bear, 

Jarkman,  or  Patrico,  Cranke,  or  Clapper-dudgeon, 

Prater,  or  Abram-man ;  I  speak  to  ail 

That  stand  in  fair  election  for  the  title 

Of  king  of  beggars.  B.  Fl.,  Begg.  Bush,  ii,  1. 

See  note  on  O.  PL,  ii,  4  ;  and  Lear, 
ii,  3. 

Hence  probably  the  phrase  of  sham- 
ming  Abraham,  still  extant  among 
sailors.     See  Roderick  Random. 

tABRAHAM'S-EYE.  A  magical  charm 
to  render  a  thief  blind,  if  he  will  not 
confess.  This  word  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  on  magic  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

ABRAID,  V.  a.  To  awaken.  To  rouse 
one's  self.     Sax. 

But,  v.hen  as  I  did  out  of  sleepe  abray, 
I  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  whiieare. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  36. 

Used  also  actively  : 

For  feare  lest  her  unwares  slie  should  abraijd. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  61. 
But  from  his  study  he  at  last  abray'd, 
Cail'd  by  the  hermit  old,  who  to  him  said. 

Fairf  T.,  .xiii,  50.. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  auburn. 

Over  all 
A  goodly,  long,  thick,  Abraham-colour' d  beard 

Blurt  Master  Constable: 

See  note  on  Mer.  W.,  i,  4,  and  Cor., 
ii,  3  ;  in  which  latter  place  the  folio 
reads  Ahram  for  auburn.  "Our 
heads  are  some  brown,  some  black 
some  auburn,"  &c.    See  Abron,  infra. 

lABRICOT.  An  apricot.  The  common 
form  of  the  word  in  the  old  writers. 

ABRIDGEMENT.  A  dramatic  per- 
formance ;  probably  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  historical  drama,  in  wliich 
the  events  of  years  were  so  abridyed. 
as  to  be  brought  within  the  compas.s 
of  a  play. 

Say  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  cveniu". 

iMids.,\-,\. 
Look  w  here  my  abridgement  come*.       Uuml.,  ii,  2, 
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In  this  place,  however,  the  sense  is 
disputiible.  But  this  interpretation 
is  strengthened  by  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage, in  which  Hamlet  calls  the  play- 
i IS  "  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time;"  (1015,  b,)  abridyement, 
liowever,  is  not  repeated  there,  as  is 
erroneously  said  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Sleevens  on  the  first  passage. 
iBRON.     For  auburn. 

A  Iiislie  courtier,  wliose  ewrled  head 
Witli  lihron  locks  was  fairly  funiislicil. 

7/«/?.  &^,B.  iii,  S.  5. 

fABSCESSION.  An  abscess.  A  form 
in  use  among  the  physicians  of  the 
Shakesperian  age. 

11  liiiljit  dotli  tunic  into  ahscess'ions,  and  tli;it  it  can- 
not be  that  the  i;atlicrmg  togetheraud  eruption  of  the 
matter  should  be  letted,  it  shall  be  lawfuU  to  use 
nil  dicines  which  can  both  matter,  open,  and  cleanse 
the  ulcer.  Bairough's  Method  of  Physkk,  1624. 

tABSlNTH.     Wormwood. 

Seeing  my  injurious  fortune, 
Hath  so  remov'd  me  from  my  greatest  blisse, 
]n  teares  1  ahvaies  will  delighted  be. 
And  grceve   to   laugh:   absinth  and   poyson  be  my 
sustenance.  The  Tussenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

i-ABSTERGlFIE.     To  clean.se. 

Specially  ,  w  lien  wee  would  abstergifie,  &ni\  that  the 
huske  remainehehind  in  the  boyling  of  it ;  but  though 
it  refrigerates  vuid  dissecates  without  the  huske,  yet 
he  it  as  it  will,  1  finde  it  no  wayes  friendly  to  Diy  selfe. 
The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1G12. 

tABSTERSIVE.  Cleansing.  "Abster- 
sive, cleansing,  or  wiping  away.'"  Cot- 
grave. 

t^oABSUME.  To  take  from;  to  de- 
stroy.   From  the  Lat.  absumo. 

He  then  (for  hope  of  flight  was  quite  expell'd) 
Beleht  from  his  throat  (most  strange  to  be  beheld) 
Huge  smothering  smoak,  which  fili'd  the  rooms  with 

fume, 
And  from  their  eyes  all  light  did  quite  ahsvme. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

tABIIRNE.     For  auburn. 

His  head  sliort  curld  :  liis  heard  an  ahurne  browne, 
Tho.  Jlegwood,  Gnat  Britaines  Troy,  1609. 

ABUS.     The  river  Humber. 

I'oreby  tlie  river  that  whylonie  was  hight 
The  ancien  Abus,  where  with  courage  stoat 
He  tlieni  defeated  in  victorious  fi^ht. 
And  clias'd  so  fiercely,  after  fearful  flight. 
That  first  their  cliieftain,  for  liis  safeties  sake 
(Their  chieftain  Humber  named  was  aright). 
Unto  the  mighty  streame  him  to  betake. 
Where  he  an  end  of  batteill  and  of  life  did  make. 
Spens.,F.  §,  II,x,  16. 

Hence  Drayton  : 

I'or  my  princely  name, 
From  Humber  king  of  Huns,  as  anciently  it  came. 

Tolyolb.,  2S,  p.  1206. 

But  he  does  not  mention   the   more 
ancient  name. 
ABY,  V.     For  abide ;    to  stand   to,    or 
support  the  consequences,     j^This  ex- 
planation is  not  correct;  aby  is  de- 


rived from  the  A.-S.  abicgan,  and 
signifies  to  pay  for,  to  atone  for.] 

I'or  if  tliou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  shew  of  love  to  her, 
Tliou  shall  aby  it.  Mids.,  iii,  2. 

But  he  that  kill'd  liim  shall  alxty  therefore. 

Hurringt.,  Jriost.,  xvi,  51. 

Generally  used  with  dear,  or  dearly. 

Lest  to  tliy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear.  0.  PL,  iii,  26. 

See  Todd. 
ABYSM.     Abyss.  From  the  old  French 
abysme. 

What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  back-ward  and  abysm  of  time.     Temp.,  i,  2. 
And  brutish  ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  drad  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm,. 

Sp.,  Tears  of  Muses,  188. 

ACADEMY.     This  word  anciently  had 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Being  one  of  note  before  lie  was  a  man, 
Is  still  remember'd  in  that  Academy. 

B.  S-  F!.,  Cust.  of  Country,  ii,  1. 
The  fiend  has  much  to  do  that  keeps  a  school, 
Or  is  the  father  of  a  family  ; 
Or  governs  but  a  country  Academy. 

Ben.  Jon.,  Sad.  Shep.,  iii,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
quoted  Love's  Labour  Lost  for  this 
accentuation,  but  the  editions  now 
have  academe  in  that  place. 

Love's  L.  L.,  i,  1. 
ACATER.     A  caterer  ;  a  purveyor. 

Go  hear  them  in  to  Much 
Th'  aeiiter,  let  him  thank  her.     B.  Jon.,  Sad.  Shep.,  ii,  6. 

He  IS  my  wardrobe  man,  my  acater,  cook, 
Entler,  and  steward.  Ben.  Jon.,  Dev.  an  Ass,  i,  3. 

This  is  also  read  cater,  which  word  is 
not  without  authority. 

You  dainty  wits?  two  of  you  to  a  cater, 

To  clieat  liim  of  a  dinner.        B.  $•  Ft.,  Mad.  Lov.,  ii,  4. 

ACATES.     Often   contracted   to  cates. 
Provision,  food,  delicacies. 

I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in ; 
liread,  wine,  acates,  fowl,  leather,  fish,  or  fin. 

S.  Jon.,  Sad.  Shep.,  i,  3. 
A  sordid  rascal,  one  that  never  made 
Good  meal  but  in  his  sleep,  sells  tlie  acates  are  sent  him. 
Fish,  fowl,  and  venison.  B.  Jon.,  Staple  ofNetcs,  ii,  1. 

In  the  above  passage  I  have  transposed 
the  word  but,  which  evidently  restores 
the  true  sense.  The  editions  have 
it — 

Never  made 
Good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells,  &c. 

Not  to  make  a  good  meal  in  his  sleep 
would  certainly  be  no  sign  of  avarice, 
since  such  meals  cost  nothing ;  but 
the  consequence  of  starving  by  day 
may  be  dreaming  of  good  meats  at 
night. 

The  Mantuan,  at  liis  charges,  him  allow'th 
All  fine  acates  that  that  same  country  hred. 

Harr.,  Ariost.,  xliii,  139 

t  To  ACCEND.     To  light  up. 

Wliile  the  dark  world  the  sun's  bright  beams  accend. 
The  shadow  on  the  body  doth  attend. 

Ovien's  Epigrams,  by  Harvey,  1677- 
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fACCEPTATION.     Acceptance. 

Sir,  could  my  power  produce  forth  aiivtliing 
Wortliv  ycviT  acceplation,  or  my  service, 
I  would  witK  iiaz:ud  of  my  life  perforiue  it. 

Marmyon'sFine  Companion,  1Gj->. 
That  your  lordships  acceptation  may  shew  how 
much  you  favour  the  noble  name  and  nature  ot  the 
poet  and  book.  Sir  J.  Hariny  ton's  Epirjrams,  IG  io. 

fACCEPTIVE,  adj.  Accepted,  or  agreed 
upon. 

But  myself  will  use  acceptive  darts, 
And  arm  against  iiim.  Chapman,  II,  vii.  SI. 

ACCESS.  Accented  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble. 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  den\  'd 

His  access  to  me.  Hu.nl.,  ii,  1. 

f  An  attack  of  a  fever. 

And  in  this  sikenesse  wynimen  fallen  doun  to  grouiide 
as  tliou;  thei  hadden  the  fallyng  yveie,  and  lig;,'en 
v-swollen,  and  this  accesse  duriih  eitherwhilcs  i,j. 
dales  or  iij.  Medical  MS.,  loth  cent. 

fACCISE.     Excise. 

Twere  cheap  living  here,  were  it  not  for  the  mon- 
strous acciies  which  are  impos'd  upon  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  both  for  belly  and  back  ;  for  the  retailer 
payes  the  states  almost  the  one  nioity  as  much  as  he 
payed  for  the  commodity  at  first,  nor  doth  any  mur- 
mur at  it,  because  it  goes  not  to  any  favourit,  or 
private  purse,  but  to  preserve  them  from  the 
Spaniard.  HoxcelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

Lastly,  who  would  have  imagined  that  the  accise 
would  have  taken  footing  heer?  a  word  I  remember 
in  tlie  last  Parliament  saVe  one,  so  odious,  that  when 
Sir  D.  Carleton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  did  but  name 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hee  was  lik?  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower;  although  hee  nam'd  it  to  no  ill  sense 
but  to  shew  what  advantage  of  happines  the  peeple 
of  England  had  o're  other  nations,  having  neither 
the  gabells  of  Italy,  the  tallies  of  France,  or  the 
accise  of  Holland  laid  upon  them.  lb. 

ACCITE,  V.     To  call,  or  summon. 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 

As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state.    2  Hen.  IV,  v,  2. 

To  ACCLOY,  V.     To  choke,  or  fill  up. 

Tke  mouldy  moss  which  thee  accloyetk. 

Spens.,  S/iep.  Kal.,  Feb.,  135. 

Hence  Cloy. 

fPhlegm  beeing  by  nature  sharp,  and  of  a  brinish 
quality,  is  the  offspring  of  all  diseases  which  consist 
of  a  flii.xile  humor ;  and  according  to  the  diversity  of 
places  whither  tliis  brackish  humor  doth  insinuate 
Itself,  the  body  is  teend  and  accloid  with  divers  and 
manifold  maladies.         Oplici  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

To  ACCOIL.  To  be  in  a  coil,  or  bustle 
of  business. 

About  the  cauldron  many  cookes  accoyld 

With  hooks  and  ladles.  Spens.,  F.  Q.  II.,  i.\,  30. 

ACCOMBRE,  or  ACCOxMBER,  v.  To 
encumber,  perplex,  or  destroy. 

Happlye  there  may  be  five  less  in  the  same  nonibre ; 

for  their  sakes  I  trust  thu  wilt  not  the  rest  accombre. 

O.  PI.,  i,  20.  See  also  92. 

ACCOMMODATE,  v.  This  word  it  was 
fashionable  in  Shakespeare's  time  to 
introduce,  properly  or  improperly,  on 
all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson  calls  it 
one  of  "  the  perfumed  terms  of  the 
time." — Discoveries.  The  indefinite 
use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bar- 
dolph's  vain  attempt  to  define  it: 

Accommodated ;  that  is,  wheu  a  man  is,  as  they  say, 


accommodated :  or  when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby, 
— he  may  be  thought  to  be, — accommodated ;  which  is 
an  e.xcellent  thing.  2  Hen.  /f^.i".  ~- 

See  also  Ben.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4, 
and  Every  Man,  &c.,  i,  5,  where  he 
calls  it  one  of  the  words  of  action  : 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  another  bedstaff— 

The  woman  docs  not  understand  the  words  of  action. 

B.  Jon.,  Ev.  M.  in  H,  i,  5. 

Will  you  present  and  accomxiodate  it  tn  tlie  ijrnlleman. 

/./.,  Poctiistsr,  iii,  4. 

To  ACCORAGE,  v.     To  encourage. 

But  that  same  froward  twaine  would  accorag.'. 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Spens.,  F.Q.,U,ii,  38. 

t ACCORDING.  In  accordance;  suit- 
able. 

They  fayrie  chose,  as  fitst  for  recreation, 
The'tyme  accordinge,  for  it  was  Rogation. 

The  Keice  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

-[To  ACCOAST,  or  ACCOST,  v.  To  ap- 
proach. "Aborder.  To  approach, 
uccnast,  abboord."    Cotgrave. 

fACCOSTABLE.  Approachable,  easy 
of  access. 

The  French  are  a  free  and  debonnaire  acostable  pee. 
pie,  both  men  and  women.  Hotoell's  Fam.  Letts. ,\<SoQ. 

To  ACCOY,  V.    To  dishearten  or  subdue. 

Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoyd. 
Your  careful  herds  with  cold  be  annoyd. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal,  Feb.,  47, 
tWhat?  tliinkest  thou  my  jolly  peacocks  trayne 
Shall  be  acoy'd  and  brooke  so  foule  a  stnyney 

Drai/ton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 
+Thou  foolish  swainethat  thus  art  overjoyed. 
How  soon  may  heere  thy  ccnirage  be  accoyed  ? 
If  he  be  one  come  new  fro  western  coast. 
Small  cause  hath  he,  or  thou  for  him,  to  boast. 

Peek's  Eglogue,  \oS9. 

ACCREW,  V.     To  increase. 

Do  you  not  feel  your  tornieuts  to  accrew  .' 

Spens.,  liicines  of  Borne,  Si(<7. 

To  accrue,  now   demands   to  after  it, 
or  from. 
fACCRUMENT,  s.     Increase. 

For  conferring,  I  doe  ))asseit  over,  as  tliat  wherto  I 
seldome  have  beene  Ijcholden,  yet  much  affecting  it, 
and  knowing  that  it  brings  a  great  accrument  unti) 
wisedome  and  learning.  Optick  Gl.of  Hum.,  1639. 

fACCUSEMENT.     An  accusation. 

Wliiche  nevcrthelesse  by  untrue  suggestions  and 
forged  accusemeiits,  *  *  *•  were  condemned,  &c. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577- 

fACCUSTOM,  y.  To  fashion;  to  form 
in  manners. 

I  accustome  or  bringe  one  up  in  maner,  je  morigine. 
He  is  well  accnstumcd,  11  est  bien  morigine.  Palsgrave. 

fACCUSTOMABLY.  By  custom  ; 
usually  ;  in  constant  practice. 

Wlioso  sweares  deceitfully,  abuseth  Christian  fidelity. 
Wiioso  sweures  idlely,  abuseth  the  credit  of  a  faithful! 
oath.  Whoso  sweares  accustomably,  God  will  plague 
liini.  Taylor's  Worses,  1630. 

To  bate  an  ace,  to  hesitate, 
or  show  reluctance  in  doing  anything. 

But  as  most  whores  are  vicious  in  their  fames. 
So  many  of  them  have  most  vertuous  names, 
Thimgh" bad  they  be,  they  will  not  bate  an  ace 
Tj  be  cald  Prudence,  Temp'rani'e,  Faith,  or  Grace. 

Taylor's  Woriu,  \i\^. 
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t ACHATE.     The  agate. 

Tliese,  tlipse  are  they,  if  we  consider  well, 
That  saphirs  and  tlie  diamonds  doe  excell. 
The  pearle,  the  em'rauld,  and  tlie  turkcsse  bleu, 
The  sanguine  corrall,  ambers  golden  hiew, 
The  ehristall,  jacinth,  achate,  ruby  red. 
The  carbuncle,  squar'd,  cut,  and  poUished. 

Taylor's  ^y)  to,  1630. 

ACHES.  The  plural  of  ach ;  was  un- 
doubtedly a  dissyllable,  pronounced 
ditches,  and  continued  to  be  so  used 
to  the  time  of  Butler  and  Swift,  which 
last  had  it  in  his  Shower  in  London,  as 
first  printed. 

Can  by  their  pains  and  acli-es  find 
All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind. 

Hudihr.,  Ill,  ii,  407. 

The  examples  are  too  numerous  to  be 
quoted.  Mr.  Kemble  was  therefore 
certainly  right  in  his  dispute  with  the 
public  on  this  word ;  but  whether  a 
public  performer  may  not  be  too  pe- 
dantically right,  in  some  cases,  is 
another  question.  Yet  ach  was  pro- 
nounced aJie,  as  now ;  for  proof  of 
which  see  Ajax. 

ACOP.     See  Cop. 

tACQUAINTANCE.  The  phrase  to  he 
of  acquamtance  was  used  commonly 
in  the  sense  of  to  be  intimate. 

1  brought  him  to  supper  with  me  soone  after  he  landed 

!ind  came  on  the  slioare ;  for  he  and  I  have  beene  of 

very  great  acquaintance  alwaics  from  our  childhood. 

Terence  in  Enr/lish,  1614. 

tro  ACQUISE.     To  acquire. 

Late  to  go  to  rest,  and  erly  for  to  ryse 
Honour  and  goodes  dayly  to  acqvyse. 

Entcrlnde  of  Avoryse,  n.  d. 

-j-ACaUISITITIOUS,  adj.  Acquired ; 
not  innate. 

It  was  a  hard  question,  whether  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  exceeded  his  choler  and  fear;  certainly 
the  last  couple  drew  him  with  most  violence,  because 
they  were  not  acquisilitious,  but  natural. 

Wilson's  History  of  King  James  I. 

■\To  ACQUIT,  or  ACQUITE.  To  re- 
quite. 

Ills  harte  all  vowed  t'  exploits  magnificent 

Dotli  none  but  workes  of  rarest  price  endite, 

Midst  foes  (as  champion  of  the  faith)  he  ment 

That  palme  or  cypress  should  his  paines  acqinte. 
Carejo's  Tasso. 

fACROOK.     On  the  decline. 

The  flies  credit  slandtli  acroo/ce  even  as  far. 

Ueyioood's  ffpidcr  S'  Flie,  l.j.'je. 

ACROSS.  Used  as  a  kind  of  exclama- 
tion when  a  sally  of  wit  miscarried. 
An  allusion  to  jousting.    See  Bkeak- 

ACROSS. 

I  would  you 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had  ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 
lafeu.  Good  faith,  across!  All's  Veil,  ii,  1. 


ACTON.  Hoqueton  or  Auqueton,  Fr. 
A  kind  of  vest  or  jacket  worn  with 
armour.  From  which,  by  some  in- 
termediate steps,  the  word  jacket  is 
derived. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  black, 

His  hewberke,  and  his  sheelde, 

Ne  noe  man  wist  whence  he  did  come, 

Ne  noe  man  knewe  wiiere  he  did  gone, 

Wlieu  tliey  came  from  the  feelde. 

Percy  Eel.,  i,  p.  53.   See  Glossary. 

It  is  there  defined,  "  a  kind  of  armour, 
madeof  taffaty  or  leather,  quilted,  etc. 
worn  under  the  habergeon,  to  save  the 
body  from  bruises."  But  if  it  was 
worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  how 
could  its  colour  appear  ?  Roquefort 
defines  it,  "  Espece  de  chemisette 
courte ;  cotte  d'armes,  espece  de 
tuniquc."  He  adds,  that  in  Langue- 
doc  it  was  called  jacouti,  and  that 
Borel  says,  thence  comes  jacquetfe, 
a  child's  dress.  Glossaire  de  la 
Lanc/ue  Romane. 
ACTRESSES.  It  is  well  known  that 
therewere  none  in  the  English  theatres 
till  after  the  Restoration. 
Coryat  says,  in  his  account  of  Venice, 

Here  I  observed  certaine  things  that  I  never  saw 
before.  For  I  saw  women  acte,  a  thing  that  1  never 
saw  before,  though  I  have  lieard  that  it  hath  been 
sometimes  used  in  London ;  and  they  performed  it 
with  as  good  grace,  action,  and  gesture,  and  what- 
soever convenient  for  a  player,  as  ever  I  saw  any 
masculine  actor.  Crudities,  vol.  ii,  p.  16,  repr. 

A  prologue  and  epilogue,  spoken  about 
June,  16G0,  turns  particulai-ly  on  this 
subject.  These  lines  are  a  part  of 
the  former : 

I  come  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest. 
To  tell  you  new's,  I  saw  the  lady  drest; 
The  woman  playes  today,  mistake  me  not, 
JS'o  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petty-coat; 
A  woman  to  my  knowledge,  yet  I  can't, 
(If  I  should  dye)  make  affidavit  on't. 

Some  French  women,  however,  acted 
at  the  Black  Friars  in  1G2.9. 

Ilistriomast,  p.  31.5. 
The  circumstance  may  also  be  traced 
from  passages  in  the  old  dramatists. 
In  the  epilogue  to  "As  you  like  it," 
which  was  spoken  by  Rosali7id,  the 
player  says,  "  If  I  were  a  woman,  I 
would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions 
that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I 
defy'd  not." 

Gayton  censures  foreign  theatres  for 
permitting   women   to   act.       "  The 
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permission  of  loomen  personally  to 
act,  doth  very  much  enervate  the 
auditory,  and  teacheth  lust,  while 
they  would  but  feigne  it." 

•  Test.  Notes,  p.  272. 
They  did,  however,  appear  in  the  thea- 
tres of  antiquity  (See  Cic.  de  OflSc,  i, 
31  ;  Plat.  deRep.,p.  436.  Fic;  Hor. 
Sat.,  II,  iii,  60);  but  Shakespeare, 
who,  like  his  contemporaries,  attri- 
buted to  all  times  the  customs  of  Ids 
own,  certainly  thought  of  nothing 
more,  when  he  gave  these  words  to 
■Cleopatra : 

The  quick  comediaus 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brous;lit  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
V  the  posture  of  a  whore.  Ant.,  v,  2. 

Hart,  Clun,  and  Burt  played  female 
parts  when  boys.  See  Historia  His- 
trion.,  0.  Pl.,*xii,  340,  &c. 
James  Duport,  who  translated  the 
Psalms,  &c.,  was  much  offended  at 
the  scandal  of  introducing  actresses, 
and  wrote  some  indignant  Alcaics  on 
the  subject,  which  he  entitled  "  In 
Roscias  nostras,  sen  Histriones  fcemi- 
mas." 
They  begin  : 

Nee  femininum  nomen  hypocrita, 
Kec  histrio,  si  granimaticEe  fides, 
Et  Prisciano,  nenipe  solos 

Esse  viros  decet  histriones. 
Hos  tantura  habehant  pristiua  ssecula, 
Dum  castitas  salva,  atque  modestia,  &c. 

He  concludes  by  giving  a  very  singular 
piece  of  advice  to  these  ladies  : 

Sin  dramatis  pars  esse  pergas, 
Kon  nisi  kok^iqv  agas  npoa-ia-nov. 

Musa;  subsecivte,  p.  15. 

fTo  ACTUATE,  v.     To  make  active. 

Let  me  rejoyce  in  sprightly  sack,  that  can 
Create  a  brain  even  in  an  empty  pan. 
Canary  !  it's  thou  that  dost  inspire, 
And  actuate  the  soul  with  heavenly  fire. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

ACTURE.     Apparently,  for  action. 

All  my  offences  tliat  abroad  you  see 

Are"  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind : 
Love  made  them  not;   with  aclure  [i.  e.  in  action]  tliey 
may  be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 

Sh.,  Lover's  Cumpl.  SiippL,  i,  751. 

No7'  is  for  or  in  the  last  line. 
ADAMANT.     The  magnet ;  a  very  com- 
mon usage  in  old  authors. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  pkuitage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  lier  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant.  Tro.  ^-  Cr.,  iii,  2. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamnnt. 

Green's  r,i.  §.,  0.  Pk,  vii,  107. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  this  sense, 


and  given  other  examples.  This  is 
decisive : 

As  iron,  touch't  by  the  adamant's  effect, 

To  the  north  pole  "doth  ever  point  direct.  Syh.  DuB-V-^*- 

The  adamant  and  beauty  we  discover 
To  be  alike  ;  for  beautv  draws  a  lover. 
The  adamant  his  iron."  Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  Song  1. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  two  magnets, 
which  takes  place  in  some  situations, 
is  alluded  to  here  : 

Away 
We'll  be  as  differing  as  two  adamants; 
The  one  shall  shun  the  other,   imte  Deril,  0.  PL,  vi,  .Slo. 

Lyly,  in  a  foolish  sentence,  founded 
on  an  error,  has  joined  adamant  in 
the  sense  of  magnet,  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  diamond.  Euph.,  L.  2,  b, 
and  Euph.,  Eng.  R.  1,  b. 
Adamant  is  thus  used  sc  .ately  as  in 
the  English  translation  of  Galland's 
Arabian  Nights;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  stands  unaltered  in 
Dr.  J.  Scott' s'corrected  edition  (1810). 
In  the  story  of  the  third  Calendar  we 
have  this  passage: 

To-morrow  about  noon  we  shall  be  near  the  black 
mountain,  or  mine  of  adamant,  which  at  this  very 
minute  draws  all  your  fleet  towards  it,  by  virtue  of 
the  iron  in  your  ships ;  and  when  we  approach  within 
a  certain  distance,  the  attraction  of  the  adamant  will 
have  such  force,  that  all  the  nails  will  be  drawn  out 
of  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  ships,  and  fasten  to  ■ 
the  mountain,  so  that  your  vessels  will  fall  to  pieces 
and  sink. — Vol.  i,  p.  251. 

As  the  word  is  now  not  current  in 
this   sense,   it   ought    to   have   been 
changed  to  loadstone. 
fADAMANTlNE,  adj.    Intensely  hard  , 
impossible  to  be  broken. 

Quoth  lie,  My  faith,  as  adamantine 
As  chains  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain : 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak.  Hudihras,  II,  i. 

ADAM  BELL,  a  northern  outlaw,  so 
celebrated  for  archery  that  his  name 
became  proverbial.  Some  account  of 
him,  with  a  ballad  concerning  him 
and  his  companions  Clym  of  the 
Clough  and  \yilliam  of  Cloudesley,  may 
be  found  in  the  Reliques  of  ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  143,  and  in  Ritson's 
Pieces  of  ancient  popular  Poetry. 
Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  allu- 
ded to  him  in  the  following  passages: 

Bened.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me;  and  he  that  hits  me  let  hiiu  be  clap'd 
on  the  shoulder,  and  call'd  Adam.        Muck  Ado,  i,  1. 

Youn"  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  him.  Bom.,  ii,  L 

See  also  0.  PL,  vi,  19;  viii,  413. 
A  Serjeant,  or  bailiff,  is  jocularly  called 
Adam,  from  wearing   buff,  as  Adam 
wore  his  native  buff. 
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Not  that  Adam  tliat  kept  tlie  paradise,  but  tliat 
^dam  that  keeps  tlie  prison  :  )ic  tliat  goes  in  tlie  calves- 
skin  tiiat  was  killed  lor  the  prodigal.    Com.Err.,\y,  3. 

tADAUNTRELEY.    A  term  in  bunting. 

At  last  hee  tipstarted  at  the  otlier  side  of  tlie  water 
wliich  we  call  soyle  of  the  liart,  and  there  other 
huntsmen  met  him  with  an  adamitreUy :  we  fol- 
lowed m  hard  chase  for  the  space  of  eight  liours, 
tlirisc  our  liounds  were  at  default,  and  then  we  cryed 
a  slaine,  streight  so  ho, 

Tlie  Returne  from  Parnassus,  1600. 

AD  AW,    V.      To   daunt,    or   to   abate. 
Spenser. 

Hut  yielded  with  shame  and  s.r\ti  adaw'd. 

Shep.KaL.Feb.,  HI. 

tADAYES,  adv.     By  day. 

You  doe  deninunde,  my  deare,  beside, 
What  mates  adaies  with  nic  ahide. 

KendalVs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

ADDICE.     An  adze  or  axe. 

I  had  thought  I  liad  rode  upon  nddices  between  this 
anil  Canterbury.  Lyly.  Moth.  Bomb.,  C.  10b. 

ADDICT,  fiarf.     For  addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

Mirr.for  Man.,  p.  175. 

fADDICTION.     Inclination,  will. 

Ilis  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  Shukesp.,  Hen.  V. 
Try  thi'ir  addictions.    Cluqjman,  Iloni.  II.,  ii,  60. 

ADDITION.      Title,  or   mark   of  dis- 
tinction. 

Thry  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Hamh,  i,  4. 

This  man,  lady,  liath  robb'd  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additions;  lie  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant.  Tr.  ^-  C;-.,i,  2. 
One  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if 
thou  dcny'st  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition.  Leur^u,'i. 

See  Todd,  No.  4. 
ADDOUBED,  part.     Armed  or  accou- 
tred.     Adouber,   old    French.       See 
Roquefort. 

Was  hotter  than  ever  to  provide  himselfe  of  horse 
and  armour,  saying,  lie  would  go  to  the  island  bravely 
addoubed,  and  shew  himself  to  his  charge. 

Sidn.  Arcad.,  p.  277. 

The  8vo.  ed.  of  1724   writes  it  ad- 
dubed.      Hence  dubbed,  as  a  knio-ht. 
ADDRESS,  V.     To   prepare,   or   make 
ready. 

J  will  then  rtiW/r.w myself  toniv  appointment  Mey.  W.,m,  5. 
60  please  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest.  Mids.,  v,'l. 

It  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  Spen- 
ser, thus : 

Uprose  from  drowsic  couch,  and  liim  nddrcst 

Unio  the  journey  wliich  hi' had  beliiglit.,Sy).,/'.  (2    II  jii  1 

ADELANTADO,  Sjjanish.  A  lord  pre- 
sident or  deputy  of  a  country  ;  a  com- 
mander. From  adelantar,  to  excel 
or  precede. 

Invincible  adclantado  over  tlie  armadoof  pimpled— 
''•"^es.  Mas.sinffcr,  Virr/.  Mart.,  ii,  1. 

Open  no  door;  if  the adalnntado  of  Spain  were  here 
he  should  not  enter.     S.  Jan.,  Ev.  M.  out  of  U.,  v,  4. 

Also  Alchem.,  act  iii. 
ADIIORT,  V.     To  advise,  or  exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  was  the  fust  that  hy  adhortiiin  i\\c 
IJrilaiiics  publikely,  and  hel|)iiig  them  jirivately,  wun 
tiieni  to  build  jiousca  for  themselves. 

Slowe's  London,  ji.  4. 


+By  and  by  these  make  roadie  the  things  for  her, 
that  shee  might  wash ;  1  adhort  them  thereto,  an(j 
they  make  rcadie  with  speede.  Terence  in  English,  1614, 

ADJOINT,  s.  A  person  joined  with 
another,  a  companion,  or  attendant. 

Here  with  these  grave  adjoynts, 
(These  learned  maisters)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Tliemselves,  to  read  the  world,  and  keep  tlieir  points. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iv,  6'>. 

fADJUMENT,  s.     Help,  assistance. 

Now  if  thou  wilt  to  warre,  if  here  th'  art  bent, 

What  e're  my  art  can  adde  for  adjument, 

(Cease  needlesse  prayers)  distrust  not  thine  own  strengtli, 

'Tis  all  for  thee.  Virgil,  translated  by  Vicars,  1632. 

The  perfect  and  sound  estate  of  the  body  (as  wee 
may  constantly  assever  of  the  soule)  is  maintained  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  mans  owne  body,  and  that  chiefly 
by  the  due  observation  of  such  things  as  may  eitlier 
bee  obnoxious,  or  an  adjummt  to  nature. 

Optick  Slasse  of  Humors,  1G39. 

fADJUTRICE.     A  female  assistant. 

For,  as  I  liope.  Fortune  (the  adjutrice  of  good  pur- 
poses) will  give  the  same  unto  me,  seeking  diligently 
(so  much  as  I  am  able  to  effect  and  attaiue  unto) 
after  a  temperature  and  moderation. 

Holland's  Ammianiis Marcellimts,  1609, 

fADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE,  was  an 
old  popular  term  for  a  tapster,  from 
the  colour  of  his  apron. 

As  soon  as  customers  begin  to  stir. 
The  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  crys,  Coming,  sir. 
Or  if  grown  fat,  the  mate  his  place  supplies, 
And  says,  'Tis  not  my  master's  time  to  rise. 
Of  all  our  trades,  the  tapster  is  the  best. 
He  has  more  men  at  work  tlian  all  the  rest. 

Poor  Robin,  1731. 

f  ADMIRE.    As  a  n.  s.  for  admiration. 

When  Archidamus  did  behold  with  wonder 
Man's  imitation  of  Jove's  dreadfuU  tliuiider. 
He  thus  concludes  his  censure  with  admire. 

Roioland's  Knave  of  Hearts,  1G13> 

tADMITTANCE,  was  used  by  Shake- 
speare to  signify  the  custom  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great 
personages.  Merry  Waives,  ii,  2. 

fADMIXT.     Mixed  up  with. 

Her  pure  affections 
Are  sacred  as  her  person,  and  her  tliouglits 
Soaring  above  the  reach  of  common  eyes. 
Are  like  those  better  spirits,  that  have  nothing 
Of  earth  adniiit.    Cartwright's  Royall  Slave,  1(551. 

fADOE.  Difficulty,  or  reluctance. 
TFith  7nvch  ado,  unwillingly. 

And  did  enjoy  her  for  an  howre  or  two, 
But  theu  departed,  yet  with  much  adoe. 

The  Neu-e  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

fADOLESCENCY.  The  age  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

For  till  seven  yccrcs  be  past  and  gone  away. 
We  are  nncapable  to  doe  or  pray. 
Our  adohsccncii  till  our  manly  growth. 
We  waste  in  vanitv  and  tricks  of  youth. 

Taylor's  Worhcs,  16  )0- 

fADOORS,  adv.  At  the  door,  by  the 
door. 

Which  (first)  may  I  say's  worst?    Nor  Juno  fairc. 
Nor  father  Saturn  hath  of  me  least  care. 
Oh,  Where's  firm  faith  ?    I  took  him  in  adoores, 
A  stragling  beggar,  outcast  from  his  shores. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  IG'30. 
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Powne  high  Olympus,  Jupiter 
Went  in  adoores,  uot  mimiing  her. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  16G5. 

fADORNATION.     An  ornament ;  a  de- 
coration. 

If  1  my  self  to  thee 
In  hunting  have  au_i;iueuted  thine  oblations, 
And  on  thy  scutchion  hung  due  adornations. 
Great  graceful!  gifts  on  sacred  posts  made  last. 

Vir(/il,hi/  ricdr*',  1630. 

ADOPTIOUS.    Adoptive.    That  which 
is  adopted. 

AVith  a  world 
Of  pretty  fond  adoplious  Christendoms 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.  All's  If.,  i,  1. 

ADORE,  V.     To  gild,  or  adorn. 

Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  drops,  which  do  the  morn  adore. 

Spots.,  IV,  ii,  46. 
And  those  true  tears,  falling  on  your  pure  crystals, 
Should  turn  to  armlets,  for  great  queens  t' adore. 

B.  S-  FL,  Eld.  Bro.,  iv,  3. 

Theobald,  not  recollecting  the  word  in 
this  sense,  altered  the  passage  to  "  for 
great  queens  to  wear."  In  the  above 
reading,  which  is  the  original,  the /or 
is  however  a  vile  expletive. 
ADORN,  s.     Adorning  ;  ornament. 

Witliout  adorne  of  s|old  and  silver  bright, 
Wherewith  the  crahesman  «onts  it  beautify. 

Spens.,  P.  Q.,  Ill,  .\ii,  20. 

fADOWN,  adv.    Down. 

With  that  the  shepheard  gan  to  frownc, 
He  threw  his  prelie  ]i\pes  adowne. 
And  on  the  ground  him  layd. 

Draylan's  Shepherds  Garland,  1503. 

ADRAD,  or  ADREDD,;9a?-if.    Frighted. 

Seeing  the  ugly  monster  passing  by. 
Upon  him  set,  of  peril  naught  adrnd. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  VI,  V,  16. 
As  present  age,  and  eke  posteritie 
May  be  adrad  with  horror  of  revenue. 

'O.  PI.,  i,  154. 

Also,  Terrified,  v. 

The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  adrad. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  V,  i,  23. 

ADREAMT.       I  ivas   adreamt,   for    I 
dreamed. 

Wilt  thou  believe  me,  sweeting?  by  this  liL'ht 

I  was  adreamt  on  thee  too.  0.  I'l.,  vi,  351. 

1  was  adreamt  last  night  of  Fi'ancis  there. 

City  N.  Cap  ,  0.  PI.,  xi,  335. 
t§«!  amaiit  ipsi  slbi  somnia  fingutit :  hee  is  adreamd 
of  a  dry  sommer.  Withals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634. 

tTlien  said  he,  for  I  was  adream'd  that  I  kill'd  a 
buck  in  such  a  ])lace,  and  that  thou  didst  see  me 
where  I  did  kill  him,  and  hide  him ;  and  thinking 
thou  wouldst  betray  me.  I  thought  to  kill  thee  ;  but 
I  am  glad  (said  he)  that  it  was  but  a  dream. 

I/upton's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

ADULTERATE  is  used  for  adulterous, 
sometimes,  by  Shakespeai'e : 

Th'  adulterate  Hastings,  Kivers,  Vaughan,  Grey. 

Rick.  Til,  iv,  4. 
Aye,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast.       Ham.,  i,  5. 
Thoughts,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adullerale  heart. 

Lover's  Complaint,  Sujipl.,  i,  751. 

[It  is  also  used  for  adulterated. 1 

+Howbatli  that  false  conventicle  of  Trent 
Made  lawes,  which  God  or  good  men  never  meant, 
Commanding  worshi))piiig  of  stouts  and  stockcs, 
Of  reliques,  dead  mens  bones,  and  seuslesse  blocks. 


From  which  adttltrate  painted  adoration 
IVlen  (worse  then  stocks  or  blockes)  must  seeke  salvation? 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 

fADVAUNCER.  The  second  branches 
of  the  horn  of  a  stag. 

Good  forresters  and  skilful!  woodmen,  in  beasts  of 
venerie  and  chase,  do  call  the  round  roll  of  the  borne, 
that  is  next  to  tlie  head  of  the  hart,  the  bur :  the  main 
home  itselfe,  they  call  the  beame  :  the  lowest  antlier 
is  called  the  brow  antlier,  or  beas  antlier :  the  next, 
roial :  tlie  next  above  that,  surroial :  and  then  the  top. 
In  a  buck  they  say,  bur,  beame,  braunch,  ndvauncers, 
palme,  and  spellers.  Manwood's  Forest  Lawes. 

fTo  ADVENE,  r.  To  come  to;  the 
Latin  advenire. 

Venus  (saith  one)  spontan'ous  doth  advene 
Uiit'  all  things :  doth  he  not  lint'  all  men  mean? 

Owen's  Epigrams. 

ADVENTURERS.  It  was  common  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
young  volunteers  to  go  out  in  naval 
enterprises  in  hopes  to  make  their 
fortunes,  by  discoveries,  conquests, 
or  some  other  means.  These  adven- 
turers, probably  making  amorous  con- 
quests a  part  of  their  scheme,  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  ric}iness  and 
elegance  of  their  dresses.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  his  expedition  against  His- 
paniola,  had  two  thousand  such  volun- 
teers in  his  fleet.  To  this  Ben  Jonson 
alludes  under  the  name  of  the  Island 
Voyage. 

I  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on  that  day,  as  any  worn 
in  the  island  voi/aije,  or  at  Cadiz.  Epic,  i,  4. 

ADVENTURERS     UPON     RETURN. 

Tiiose  travellers  who  lent  money 
before  they  went,  upon  condition  of 
receiving  more  on  their  return  from 
a  hazardous  journey.  This  was  pro- 
bably their  proper  title.  See  Putter- 
out  ;  and  the  quotations  there  froiB 
Taj/lor  the  water  poet. 
f  ADVENUE,  s.     A  passage,  or  avenue. 

Then  the  lady  made  me  rise,  and  (tlirough  an  advenue 
that  conveyed  the  light  into  the  cavern)  led  me  by  t.ie 
hand  into  a  spacious  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were 
hung  about  with  wanton  pictures,  that  represented 
the  soft  sports  of  love  in  many  vary'd  postures. 

History  of  Francion,  1655. 

fADVERSACION,  s.  Contention  ;  op- 
position. 

And  of  Englyshe  with  Peightes,  I  understand, 
And  Britons  also  did  gret  adversacion. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle,  fol.  70. 

ADVERSE.  In  Orthoepy,  p.  227,  it  is 
said  that  Sliakespearc  always  accents 
this  word  on  the  tirst  syllable.  The 
following  exception  has  been  since 
remarked : 

Though  time  scorn  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.  Ali'slf'.,  v, 

ADVE RTISE.    This  word  anciently  had 

the  accent  on  the  middle  svUable. 
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1  tliercfore 
Jdrirtise  to  tlie  state,  how  fit  it  were, 
Tli.1t  none,  &c.  B.  Jon.,  Fox,  iv,  1. 

]  liave  adverlis'd  liini  by  secret  means.      3  Ueti.  VI,  iv,  5. 

See  more  examples  in  tlie  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  327. 
ADVICE.     Consideration,  or  informa- 
tion. 

How  shall  I  iloat  on  her  with  more  adrice, 

'Xh.-it  thus  witliout  advice  begin  to  love  her.    2  Gent.,  ii,  4. 

Neither  this  word,  nor  the  verb  to  ad- 
vise, are  quite  obsolete  in  this  kind  of 
acceptation. 
tADYISEFUL,  adj.     Attentive. 

Wliicli  everj'wliere  adrisefidl  audience  bred, 
AVhile  thus  th'  iuditement  by  the  clerke  was  read. 

the  Beqgar's  Ape,  c.  1607. 

tADVISEMENT,  5.     Care;  resolution. 

And  liad  not  liis  wise  guides  adnsement  let. 
And  made  him  from  tliose  eoi-ps-lesse  soules  to  fly, 
And  passe  in  peace,  those  thin  shapes  subtiltie 
He  liad  assail'd,  but  vainly  beat  the  aire. 

rinjil,  hi/  Vicars,  1632. 
And  so  witli  more  liast  than  good  advisement,  they  set 
up  cries  amaine,  and  prepared  to  encounter. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

tADVOCATlON.     Pleading. 

Alas !  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  time.  Othello,  iii,  2. 

ADVOWTRY,    or  AVOWTRY.     Adul- 
tery.    Avoiitrie,  old  Fr. 

This  staff  was  made  to  knock  down  sin.    I'll  look 
There  shall  be  no  advoKtry  in  my  ward 
But  what  is  honest.  O.  PI.,  x,  299. 

At  home,  because  duke  Humfrey  aye  repined, 
Calling  this  match  advoulrie,  as'it  was. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  342. 

The  word  is  used  by  Butler  iii  Hudi- 
bras. 
tADUST,  adj.     Parched ;  burnt. 

The  ears  are  ingendred  of  abundance  of  matter,  and 
sucli  men  have  commonly  a  little  nock,  and  fair; 
They  be  sanguine,  something  adust.  And  tliose  men 
are  very  unpatieut  and  prone  to  anger.  When  the 
ears  be  great,  and  right  beyond  measure;  it  is  a  sign 
of  folly.  Arcandam,  bl.  1. 

-fADUSTION.     Burning ;  drying  up. 

Melancholy,  may  be  easily  commixed  with  bloud. 
Therefore  if  melancholy  be  mixed  with  bloud,  it  is 
called  phlegmone  scirrhodes ;  if  choler  (which  then  is 
conflated  of  both  kinds)  it  is  called  phlegmone  ery- 
sipelatodes :  if  fleame,  it  is  termed  phlegmone  cede- 
matodes.  But  of  bloud,  which  is  filtliy  and  con-upted 
through  the  adustion  and  corniptiou  of  his  owne 
proper  substance,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
thinnesse  or  thicknesse  thereof. 

Barrongh's  Method  ofPhysich,  1624. 
When  adustion  is  to  be  used.  Furthermore  if  (not- 
withstanding these  burning  medicines)  the  evill  shall 
yet  remaine,  you  must  burne  that  place  which  is 
betwcene  the  whole  and  corrupted  member.  But  all 
these  remedies  are  wont  sometime  to  profit  nothing 
at  all,  and  then  this  is  the  onely  helpe,  although 
(as  Celsus  saitli)  it  be  a  miserable  helpe,  that  is,  to 
cut  off  the  member,  wliich  by  little  and  little  waxeth 
dead,  tliat  so  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
without  danger.  Ibid. 

ADWARD,  for  AWARD.     Judgment; 
sentence. 

And  faint-heart  fooles  whom  shew  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  faire  adicard. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  17. 

To  ADWARD,  v.     To  award. 


] 'or  death  t'  aduard  1  ween'd  did  appertaine 

In  none  but  to  the  sea's  sole  soveraine.   Ibid.,  TV, xii,  30. 

Peculiar  to  Spenser,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen. 
t^MULOUS.     For  Emulous. 

And  you  your  self,  faire  Julia,  do  disclose 
Such  beauties,  that  you  may  seem  one  of  those 
That  having  motion  gain'd  at  last,  and  sense. 
Began  to  know  it  self,  and  stole  out  thence. 
"Whiles  thus  his  amulous  art  with  nature  strives. 
Some  think  h'  hath  none,  others  he  hatli  two  wives. 

Curticright's  Poems,  1651. 

f/EQUIPARATE,  v.  To  reduce  to  a 
level ;  to  raze. 

Th'  emperiall  citie,  cause  of  all  this  woe. 
King  Latines  throne,  this  day  I'le  ruinate. 
And  houses  tops  to  th'  ground  aquiparate. 

ficars'  Virgil,  1632. 

AERY.     See  Aiery. 

t^STIVE,  ^STIVAL.  Belonging  to 
summer.  Mstival  solstice,  the  sum- 
mer solstice. 

Auriga  mounted  in  a  chariot  briglit, 

(Else  styl'd  Heniochus)  receives  his  light 

In  th'  cestite  circle.       .  Du  Bartas. 

In  which  at  the  time  of  the  testivall  solstice,  when 

the  sunne  southward  stretcheth  to  the  uttermost  his 

summer  race.  Holland's  Ammianus  MarcelUnus, 1609. 

tiESTURE.  Rage.  From  the  Latin 
cEstura.  It  is  a  word  often  used  in 
Chapman's  Homer. 

1.  7'o  AFFEAR.     To  terrify. 

Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind  they  hearc, 
And  ghastly  bug,  does  greatly  them  affeare. 

Sp.,  F.q.,  II,  iii,  20. 

Hence  the  participle  affeard,  for 
■which  afraid  is  now  used,  but  which 
is  very  common  in  Shakespeare. 

Be  not  affear'd ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

Temp.,  iii,  2. 

The  spelling  varies,  as  in  other  cases, 
sometimes  with  one  f,  and  sometimes 
with  two. 

2.  To  AFFEAR,  or  more  properly  AF- 
FEER.  An  old  law  term,  for  to 
settle  or  conlirm.     From  affier. 

Wear  thou  thy  wrongs, 
His  [Macbcth's]  title  is  affeard.         Mach.,  iv,  S. 

Hence  f//<?e/-e?-*,  in  our  law  dictionaries, 
are  a  sort  of  arbiters,  whose  business 
was  to  affirm  upon  oath  what  penalty 
they  thought  should  be  adjudged  for 
certain  ofiences,  not  settled  by  law. 
fAFFECTATE,  adj.  Affected,  con- 
ceited. 

Accercitum  dictum,  an  oracion  to  muchc  afeclate, 
or,  as  wc  sale,  to  farre  fet.     Elioles  Biclionarie,  1559. 

t  AFFECTED.     Beloved. 

— in  all  tlie  desperate  hours 
Of  his  affected  Hercules.     Chapman,  II.,  viii,  318. 

AFFECTION.  In  the  sense  of  affecta- 
tion. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  authoi- 
of  affection.  Ham.,  ii,  2. 

ricasant  wthout  scurrility,  witty  without  affection. 

l.L.,v,l. 
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How  did  slie  leave  the  world,  witli  what  contempt ! 
Just  as  she  in  it  liv'd!  and  so  exempt 
Frou  all  affection. 

B.  Jons.,  Underwoods,  El.  on  Lady  Faulet. 

But  it  certainly  means  sympathy,  in  the 
following  well-known,  but  difficult 
passage  : 

For  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loalhs.  Mer.  Vtn.,  \v,  1. 

AFFECTIONED.       In  a  similar  sense ; 
affected. 

An  aff'ectioned  ass,  tliat  cons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swaitlis.  Txceh,  ii,  3. 

-fAFFECTTOUS,  adj.     Affectionate. 

Therefore  my  deare,  deare  wife,  and  dearest  sonncs. 
Let  me  ingirt  you  with  my  last  embrace : 
And  in  your  cheekes  inipresse  a  fare-well  kisse, 
Kisse  of  true  kindnesse  and  affections  love. 

Nero,  1607. 

AFFECTS.     Affections ;  passions. 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

mch.  II,  i,  4. 
Rachel,  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to  urge 
The  sacred  purity  of  our  affects. 

S.  Jon.,  Case  is  Altered,  act  i. 
Not  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affects 
In  me  defunct.  0th.,  i,  3. 

Mr.  Gifford  proposes  to  read  here, 
parenthetically, 

(The  \-o\\n^ affects  in  me  defunct) 

JIassint/.,  vol.  ii,  p.  30. 

tStuning  thtaffects  of  admiration  and  commiseration. 

Sir  P.  Sydney's  Apology  for  Poetry. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  singu- 
lar, in  the  sense  of  inclination  : 

So  her  chief  care,  as  carelesse  how  to  please 
Her  own  affect,  was  care  of  people's  case. 

England's  Eliza.,  Mirr.M.,  p.  853. 
Shut  up  thy  daughter,  bridle  her  affects. 

0.  PI.,  iii,  16. 

fAFFINES,  s.     Relations,  kinsmen. 

Affiiiitv  degenerating  in  honesty  is  like  foule  scabs 
in  a  fa'ire  skinne,  such  affines  brings  as  much  credit 
.and  comfort  to  their  friends,  as  do  lyce  in  their 
clothes ;  and  they  are  much  like  of  a  lousie  condition  ; 
they  will  cleave  close  unto  you,  while  you  have 
bloiid  to  feede  them,  but  if  you  begin  to  die  or  decay 
they  soe  from  them  that  breed  them. 

'Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  farietit  of  Excellent 
Descriptions,  1616. 

fAFFIRMANCE,  s.     An  assertion. 

Sir,  mine  affirmaunce  in  thaffirmative, 
In  law  and  reason,  is  much  more  credible. 

Heyicood's  Spider  and  File,  1556. 

AFFRAP,  v.  n.    To  encounter,  or  strike 
down. 

They  beene  ymett,  both  ready  to  affmp. 

Si).,I.Q,,\\,\,Z!S. 

Also  active.     See  Todd. 
AFFRAY,  V.     To  frighten. 

Or  wheu  the  flying  lieav'ns  he  would  affray. 

Spenser. 

AFFRAY,  5.     In  the  sense  of  confusion, 
or  fear. 

Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  cff''ay. 

Spenser. 
Who  full  of  ghastly  fright,  and  cold  affray, 
Gan  shut  the  dore.       '  Sp.,  F.  q.,  I,  iii,  12. 


fAFFRAYER,  s.     One  who  rai-^es  af- 
frays  or  riots. 

As  namely,  the  statutes  made  for  buy  and  cry  after 
felons;  and  the  statutes  made  against  murtherers, 
robbers,  felons,  night-walkers,  affrayers,  armor  worne 
in  tcrrorem,  riots,  forcible  entries,  and  all  other  force 
and  violence;  all  which  be  directly  against  the  peace. 
Dalton's  Conntrey  Justice,  1620. 

AFFREND,  v.      To   make  friends;  to 
reconcile. 

And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  IV,  iii,  50. 

AFFRET,  s.     Rencounter  ;  hasty  meet- 
ing. 

Tliat  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  affrei, 

Tiicy  rudely  drive  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  16. 

Also  violent  impression  : 

The  wicked  weapon  heard  his  wrathfull  vow, 

And  passing  forth  with  furious  affret, 

Picrst  tlu-ough  his  beaver  quite  into  his  brow. 

5>.,  F.  g,  IV,iii,  11. 

tAFFRIGHTMENT,  5.      A  threat;    a 
frightning. 

But  here  was  your  cunning;  it  appears  most  plainly, 
that  you,  thinking  her  to  be  of  the  trade,  thought  to 
make  a  prey  of  her  purse  -.  but  since  your  affrightment 
could  not  make  her  open  unto  you,  you  thought  to 
make  her  innocency  smart  for't. 

Richard  Brome's  Xorthern  Lass. 

AFFRONT,  V.     To  meet ;  encounter. 

Tliat  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.  Ham.,  iii,  1. 

The  men,  the  ships,  wherewith  poor  Rome  affronts  him. 
All  powerless,  give  proud  Ciesar's  wrath  free  passage. 

'  '  6  ^  Q    p  _    ij^  15^ 

A  thousand  hardy  Turks  affront  he  had.     Fairf.  T.,  Lx,  89. 
+A  spruce  neate  vouth  :  what,  vf  I  affront  him? 

Play  of  Timon,  p.  12. 

AFFRONT,  s.     A  meeting. 

Only,  sir,  this  I  must  caution  you  of,  in  your  affront, 
or  salute,  never  to  move  your  hat. 

Green's  Tu  §.,  0.  PL,  vii,  95. 
This  day  thou  shall  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
Give  lords  th'  affront.  Ben.  Jon  ,  Alch.,  a,  2. 

AFFY,  V.    To  betroth. 

And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  1. 
Sorano,  'tis  ordained,  must  be  affied 
To  Annabella ;  and,  for  aught  1  know, 
Married.  O.  PI.,  via,  57. 

Also  to  trust  or  confide : 

Marcus  Audronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
la  thy  uprigbtness  and  integrity. 

■nt.And.,\,\. 

tBid  none  affiem  friends,  for  say,  his  children  wrought  bis 

wracke.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  lo92. 

fAFLAUNT.     Equipped  or  dressed  in  a 
showy  manner. 

Hce  that' of  himself  doth  bragge,  boast,  and  vaunt, 
Ilath  ill  neighbours  about  him  to  set  him  ajlannt. 

inihals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  219. 
A  raerie  gentleman  seeing  a  gallant  that  was  bound 
for  the  Indies  walke  the  streets,  his  hat  all  aflaunt, 
and  befeathered  with  all  kinde  of  collouied  plumes, 
said-  When  a  Gods  name  will  this  wooOcock  flic,  for 
well  I  see  he  hath  all  his  feathers  about  him. 

Copley's  ll'ils,  Fits,  and  Fancier,  161-1,  p.  29. 

fAFORE  was  cotnmonly  used  for  before. 

E.  Goe  a  for:,  for  I  know  not  the  way. 

r.  I  doe  observe  you,  sir,  and  therefore  you  may  follow, 

if  vou  please.      '      The  Passenger  of  Be  treiiuto,  161". 
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fAFTER-DAYS.     Future  times. 

I  mcane  to  sing  thereof,  that  after-daycs, 
t^efuig  Gods  love  to  us,  may  tell  his  piaise. 

Willier's  Abuses  Stript  and  V /iipt,  1622. 

t AFTERMATH .  A  common  provincial 
word  for  a  second  crop  of  grass ; 
sometimes  used  metaphorically. 

Then  raise  the  siege  from  falling  on 

That  old  dismantled  garrison. 

Eash  lover  speak  what  pleasure  hath 

Thv  spring  m  such  an  aftermath  ! 

W'lio,  were  she  to  the  best  advantage  spread. 

Is  hut  the  dull  husk  of  a  maiden-head. 

Cleveland's  Poems. 

-j-AFT-MEAL.     An  after  or  late  meal. 

At  aft-meales  vho  sliall  pave  for  tlic  wine? 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  49. 

fAGAlN.  "  To  and  again,"  i.  e.  to  and 
fro.  See  Autobiog.  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes, 
vol.  ii,  p.  353. 

Again  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
clamation of  impatience. 

Ahil.  Haplesse  man,  to  run  into  this  lunrcie  ! 
Fie  Tarifa,  so  treacherous  to  your  friend ! 
Tar.  Arjcii,  agen.    ^Vil  no  man  give  me  credit? 

Chapman's  Bevent/e  for  Honour,  1G54. 

-(-AGAINST.  Jyainst  the  world,  i.  e. 
in  preference  to  everybody  else. 

At  night  I  met  with  mv  lord,  who  told  me  that  I  need 
not  fear,  for  he  would"  get  me  the  place  against  the 
world.  Tepys'  Diary,  16G0. 

tAGAMBO,  adv.     A-kimbo. 

To  set  tlic  arms  agambo  or  aprank,  and  to  rest  the 
turned  in  hacke  of  tlie  liand  upon  the  side,  is  an 
action  of  pride  and  ostentation. 

Bulicer's  Chironomia.  16-14-,  p.  10-i. 

In  tbe  following  passage  it  is  written 
aJremboU. 

Hereat  her  rage  was  so  increased,  that,  setting  her 
arms  a-kemhoU,  and  darting  fire  from  lier  eyes  .  .  . 

Cumicul  History  of  Francion. 

AGAR.  A  sea  monster :  perhaps  formed 
from  the  higre,  or  bore  of  the  tide. 

Hee  [Neptune]  sendeth  a  monster  called  the  agar, 
against  whose  coming  the  waters  roare,  the  fowlesflie 
away,  and  the  cattel  in  tlie  field  for  terrour  shunne 
tlie  hankes.  Lilly's  Gallathea,  act  i,  s.  1. 

See  Higre. 
AGATE.     Used    metaphorically    for   a 
very  diminutive  person,  in  allusion  to 
the    small   figures    cut    in   agate    for 
rings. 

I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  till  now:  hut  I 
will  set  vou  neitlier  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  "and  send  vou  back  again  to  vour  master  for 
a  jewel.  '  2 //.». /F,  i,  2. 

If  low,  an  agat  very  vilely  cut.  MuchAduab.  iV.,iii,l. 

Where  the  other  passages  show  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the 
reading  to  ayJet,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Queen  Mab,  as  a  very  diminutive 
figure,  is  expressly  compared  by 
Shakespeare  to  an  ayat  stone. 

She  is  the  farics  midwife,  and  slie  comes 


In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agat  stone 
On  the  forc-fiugtr  of  an  alderman. 


Horn.,  i,  4. 


Of  the  Italian  word  formaglio,  Florio 
gives  this  account : 

Also  ouches,  brouches,  or  tablets  and  jewels,  that  yet 
some  old  men  weare  m  their  liats,  with  agalh-stoncs, 
oit  and  graven  witii  some  formes  and  images  on 
them,  namely,  of  famous  men's  heads. 

A-GATE.     Agoing.    From  gate  or  gait, 
a  way. 

I  pray  you,  memoiy,  set  Lim  a-gate  again.      0.  P.,  v,  180. 

fAGEDNESS,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
aged  ;  age. 

Noras  his  knowledge  grew  did 's  form  decay, 
He  still  was  strong  and  fresh,  his  brain  was  gray. 
Such  ai/edness  might  our  young  ladies  move 
To  somewhat  more  than  a  Plalonick  love. 

Cartwright's  Poems,  l-Jol. 

To  AGGRACE.     To  favour. 

And,  that  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 
Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  58. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  favour. 

Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  aggrace. 

i!p.,  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  56. 

AGGRATE,  v.     To  please  or  gratify. 

From  wliom  whatever  tiling  is  goodly  thought 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancy  to  aggrate. 

Spens.,  Tears  of  Muses,  406. 

AGHAST.  Did  frighten.  Used  as  the 
pret.  of  to  agaze. 

That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly, 
Or  other  griesly  thing  that  him  aghast. 

Sp.,F.q.,i,\x,2\. 
Its  usage  as  a  participial  adjective  is 
not  yet  laid  aside. 
fAGILITE  is  used  as  an  adjective  in 
Northbi-ooke'sTreatiseagainstDiciuL', 
&c.,  1577. 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  moderately  taken,  after  sere 
wcightie  businesse,  to  make  one  more  fresh  and  ugiliti'. 

tAGITAGIOUS,       adj.  Quivering, 

shaking. 

His  words  and  speare  together  cleave  the  ayre. 
The  golden-headed  staffe  as  lightning  Hew, 
And  like  the  swiftest  curror  makes  repayre 
Whether  tVas  sent,  and  doth  his  message  true, 
Ajax  liuge  shield  hatli  interpos'd  the  bare, 
Which  Hectors «y!7rt'/iyH.5  still  pursue: 
Through  si.\e  tough  hyllcs  it  pier'st  without  respect. 
But  the  sharp  point  upon  tlie  seaventh  was  check't. 

Heyu-ood's  Troia  Brilanicn,  UJ(  ;0. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the 
points  formerly  used  in  dress ;  from 
aignillette,  Fr. 

In  a  brace,  a  man  must  take  hcde  of  three  thingcs, 
that  it  have  no  nayles  in  it,  that  it  have  no  buckles, 
that  it  be  fast  on,  with  laces,  wilhoiit  ngglettes. 

Asch.  i'oroph.,  p.  1^7 

Sometimes  formed  into  small  figures, 
alluded  to  here  : 

Why.  -.'ivc  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  liini  to  -.i 
imppet'  or  an  aglet-balii/.  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

The  robe  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  at 
Lord  Leicester's  creation,  had  on  the 
sleeves  "38  paire  of  gold  aglets.'^ 
Progr.  of  Eliz.,  15G4,  p.  58. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  mean  span- 
gles, as  Junius  explains  them  : 
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And  all  those  stsrs  that  gaze  upon  her  face. 

Are  tifflels  dn  her  sleeve,  pins  in  her  train.    0.  PI.,  iii,  191. 

The  little  stars,  and  all  that  look  like  aglets. 

B.  J-  Ft.,  2  ^'ob.  K'nis.,  iii,  4. 

Affht  was  also  used  as  a  botanical 
term,  for  the  chives,  or  anthercB,  of 
flowers.     Kersey. 
See  AiGULET. 
fAGNAIL,  s.    A  sort  of  corn  in  the  toes. 

A  come  in  the  toe  of  the  foote :  an  agnaih. 

Nornenclator,  1-585. 
Tlie  7.  chapiter  doth  shewe  of  agnelUs  in  a  mans  feeie. 
Laous  is  the  Latin  word,  and  some  do  name  it  papule. 
In  English  it  is  named  comes  or  agnels  in  a  mans 
fete  or  toes.  Borde's  Pfii/skk;  ed.  1575. 

AGNES,  ST.  To  fast  on  the  eve  of  her 
festival,  Jan.  21,  using  certain  cere- 
monies, was  esteemed  a  certain  way 
for  maids  to  dream  of  their  future 
husbands. 

And  on  sweet  St.  Agnes  night. 

Please  you  with  the  promis'd  sight, 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.  B.  Jons. 

If  she  keepe  a  chariibermaide  she  lyes  at  her  bedd's 
feete,  and  they  two— will  both  be  sure  to  fast  on  St. 
Agnes  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  hus- 
bands. Pictura  Log.  hg  Sallonstalt,  Char.  19. 
Upon  St  Jgnes'  night  you  take  a  iow  of  pins,  and  pull 
out  every  one,  one  after  anotlier,  sayingapaternoster, 
sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of 
him  or  her  you  shidl  marry.   Julreg's  Jliscell.,  p.  136. 

Burton  saj's  Si.  Anne's  night,  but  he 
is  wrong.      Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  538. 
AGNIZE,  V.     To  acknowledge. 

I  do  agnize 
A  natuial  and  prompt  alacrity, 
1  find  in  hardness.  0th.,  i,  3. 

In  tliee  they  joy,  and  soveraigne  they  agnize. 

Southwell's  Mxonite,  1515 

Also,  to  know : 

The  tenor  of  your  princely  will  from  you  for  to  agnii.e. 

Camhyses. 

fAGNOMINATION,  s.     A  surname  de- 
rived  from  some  act  or  circumstance 
•  connected    with    the    individual    or 
family.     Minsheu. 

Alluding  by  way  (jf  agnomination  to  castrensis.i.  militarie. 
Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

It  appears  here  to  mean  alliteration. 

Amongst  other  resemblances,  one  was  in  their  prosody 
and  vein  of  versifying  or  riming,  which  is  like  our 
bards,  who  hold  agnominations,  and  enforcing  of  con- 
sonant words  or  syllables,  one  upon  the  other,  to  be 
the  greatest  elegance.   Hoioell's  Familiar  Letters, 16o0. 

A-GOOD.     In  good  earnest,  heartily. 

And,  at  that  time,  1  made  her  weep  a-good, 
Tor  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part.  2  Gent.,  iv,  3. 

And  therewithal  their  knees  would  rankle  so, 
■     That  I  have  laugli'd  a-good.  O.  P.,  viii.  339. 

This  merry  answer  made  them  all  laugh  a  good ;  so 
downe  the  hill  they  came  laughing. 

North's  Pint. ,)>()0,  E. 

tAGRIEVANCE,  s.  An  injury,  or  vexa- 
tion ;  a  grievance. 

The  duke  my  lord  commands  your  speedy  presence, 

For  answering  agreirances  late  urg'd 

Against  you  by  your  mother.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

AGRIZE,  f.     To  dread ;  or  to  astonish. 


Yet  not  tlie  colour  of  the  troubled  deep. 
Those  spots  supposed,  nor  the  fogs  that  rise 
I'rom  the  dull  earth,  me  any  whit  agrize. 

Drayt.,  Man  in  the  Moon. 
tEear  made  the  wofull  childe  to  «-aile  and  weep, 
Eor  want  of  speed,  on  foot  and  hand  to  creep : 
All  where  was  notliing  heard  but  hideous  cries. 
And  i)itious  plaints,  that  did  the  harts  agrise. 

Du  Bartas,  bg  Sglcsster. 

AGROUND.     To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fell  flat  downe 
Before  his  feet  aqround. 

Romens  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  347- 

AGUISE,  V.     To  adorn,  or  dress. 

And  that  deare  crosse  upon  your  shield  devis'd. 
Wherewith  above  all  knights  ye  goodlv  seem  o^muV. 
Sp.,'F.  q.,  II,  i,  :31. 
Then  'gan  this  crafty  couple  to  devise 
How  for  the  court  themselves  tbey  might  agnize. 

Spens.,  M.  Eubberd's  Tale,  655. 

AJAX.  Pronounced  Ajiix  (with  the  a 
long).  The  name  of  this  hero  fur- 
nished many  unsavoury  puns  to  our 
ancestors,  from  its  similarity  in  sound 
to  the  two  English  words,  a  Jakes. 
In  some  of  the  passages  the  allusion 
is  rather  obscure,  as  in  this : 

A  stool  were  better,  sir,  of  Sir  AJax  his  invention. 

B.  Jon.,  Epic,  iv,  5. 

It  is  plainer  in  Shakespeare  : 

Your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax,  sitting  on  a  close- 
stool,  will  be  given  to  Aja.t.  Lore's  L.,  v,  2. 

The  cau.se  of  all  this  vein  of  low  wit 
was,  perhaps.  Sir  John  Harrington, 
who  in  1596  published  his  celebrate! 
tract,  called  "  The  Metamorphosis  of 
A) ax,'''  by  which  he  meant  the  im- 
provement of  a  Jakes,  or  necessary,  by 
forming  it  into  what  we  now  call  a 
water-closet,  of  which  Sir  John  was 
clearly  the  inventor.  Fortius  offence 
to  her  delicacy,  queen  Elizabeth  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  disgrace. 
Used  directly  for  a  necessary  house  : 

Which  (like  the  glorious  ajaxoi  Lincoln's-lnne, 
I  saw  in  London)  laps  up  naught  but  filth 
And  excrements.  Cotgrav.,  Eng.  Treasury,'^.  16. 

Adoring  Stercutio  for  a  god,  no  lesse  uuwocrthiiy  then 
shamfully  constituting  him  a  patron  and  protector 
of  Ajux  and  his  coiumoJiiies. 

Husp.  of  Incurab.  Fooles,p.  6. 

To  the  above  work  of  Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton's, B.  Jonson  seems  to  allude,  as  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dirty  poem,  he  says. 

And  1  could  wish  for  their  eterniz'd  sakes. 

My  muse  had  plough'd  with  his  that  smi^  A-jax. 

On  the  famous  Voyage,  vol.  vi,  p.  29\ 

The  rhyme  here  proves  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  time  was  suited  to 
the  English  meaning.  See  also  the 
quotations  of  ]Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's 
L.  Lost.  Even  Camden  condescends 
to  play  upon  this  word.  Speaking  of 
the  French  word^^e^  he  says. 
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Inquire,  if  you  understand  it  not,  of  Cloacina's  chap- 
lains, or  sucli  as  are  well  read  in  Jjux.  Remains,  p.  117. 

We  meet   with  a   new  personage   in 
Healeys  Discov.    of  a  New    World, 
namely,    "  John    Fisticankoes,  Ajax 
his  Sonne  and  heyre,"  p.  159.     But 
I  have  not  met  with  him  elsewhere. 
See  Jakes. 
f  AID.     A  sort  of  tax  formerly  raised  in 
England.     It  was  sometimes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  voluntary.     The  records  of 
the  City  companies  frequently  mention 
aid-money,     money   granted    to    tbe 
crown  for  specific  purposes. 
•\  Aid-forces,  ox  aid-soldiers,  auxiliaries. 

The  enemies  having  this  advantage,  tliat  they  knew 
the  coast  of  the  countrey,  traversed  a  ci-osse  crooked 
■nay  behind  Csesars  backe,  and  charging  upon  two 
legions  as  they  were  gathering  their  aimour  together, 
they  had  put 'them  all  well  neere  to  the  sword,  but 
that  a  suddaine  outcrie  made,  caused  the  aid-forces ol 
our  associates  to  assemble  themselves. 

Holland's  Ammiamts  Marcellinns,  1 609. 
But  wlien  certaine  of  them  secretly  suggested,  that 
Silvanus  late  colonell  of  the  footmen,  passed  ventur- 
ously, though  hardly,  with  eight  thousand  aiJ-sonl- 
diers  by  more  compendious  and  shorter  waies.        lb. 

tAIDFULL,  adj.     Ready  to  help. 

Christs  night-desciple  aidfuU  did  agree 
To  take  his  body  from  that  guiltie  tree. 

Eowlaiids'  Betrai/inr/  of  Christ. 

AIERY.  Spelt  also  aery,  and  eyery. 
The  nest  of  an  eagle,  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey.  But  sometimes,  also, 
the  brood  of  young  i7i  the  nest. 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aierij  tow'rs. 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

K.  John,  V,  2. 

Certainly  not   "  towers  over  his  nest 
to   defend    his   nest;"   but    "towers 
over  his  young,  to  souse,"  &c. 
So  again, 

Our  aienj  buildctli  in  the  cedar's  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

liich.  in,i,o. 

And  yet  more  plainly  : 

Your  aieri/  buiklethin  our  ait'ri/'sr\est.  lb. 

That  is,  your  brood  settles  in  the  nest 
of  ours. 

Yet  the  commentator.s  quote  only  the 
passages  that  prove  it  to  mean  a  nest, 
and  so  explain  it.  According  to  which 
the  meaning  here  would  be,  "  your 
nest  buildeth  in  our  nest's  nest."  So 
in  Hamlet,  "a  little  ««>/•?/ of  children" 
(ii,  2)  means  a  little  brood  of  children. 
Here  also. 

For  as  an  eyerie  from  their  seegcs  wood. 

Led  o'er  tlie  plains  and  taught  to  get  their  food, 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  liis  prey. 

Brown;,  Brilan.  Past.,  ii,  4. 
tBut  vain  are  all  these  fears,  liis  eagle  sight 
Is  born  to  gaze  upon  no  lesser  light. 
Then  that  from  whence,  all  otheVbeautics  in 
The  same  sjihear  borrow  theirs,  he  else  liad  bin 


Degenerate  from  that  royal  airee,  whence 

He  first  did  spring.  Chamberlaxjne's  Pharoimida,  1G59. 

Here  it  signifies  a  hawk's  nest : 

That  air  of  hope  hath  blasted  many  an  aiertj 

Of  castrils  like  yourself.  B.  Jon.,  Staple  ofNeics,  ii,  2. 

Also  a  certain  brood  of  hawks  : 

On  his  snowie  crest 
I'he  tow'ring  falcon  wOiilome  built,  and  kings 
Strove  for  tliat  eirie,  on  whose  sealing  wings 
Monarchs  in  gold  refin'd  as  much  would  lay, 
As  might  a  month  their  army  royal  pay. 

Brit.  Fast.,  i,  1. 

A  few  lines  after  it  is  again  used  for 
the  brood.  Eyrey  is  the  right  form 
of  the  word :  the  origin  being  ey, 
which,  in  Saxon  and  old  Enghsh, 
means  an  eg2:. 
AIGULET,  or  AYGULET.  The  tag  of 
a  point.   Often  contracted  into  aglet. 

Wliich  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 

W^ilh  golden  aygiilets,  that  glistred  bright, 

Like  twinckling  starres.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  26> 

AIM.  To  cry  aim,  in  archery,  to  en- 
courage the  archers  by  crying  out 
aitn,  when  they  were  about  to  shoot. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  to 
applaud  or  encourage,  in  a  general 
sense. 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cri/aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  K.  John,  ii,  1, 

Now,  to  be  patient,  were  to  play  the  pandar 
To  the  viceroy's  base  embraces,  and  cry  aim. 
While  he  by  force  or  flattery,  &c.      Mass.,  Feneg.,  i,  1. 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim.  B.  [j-  Fl.,  False  One. 

It  seems  that  the  spectators  in  general 
cried  aim,  occasionally,  as  a  mere  word 
of  applause  or  encouragement.  To 
give  aim  was  an  office  of  direction  and 
assistance. 
AIM,  to  give.  To  stand  within  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  butts,  to  in- 
form the  archers  how  near  their 
arrows  fell  to  the  mark ;  whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  beyond,  or 
short  of  it.  The  terms  were,  wide 
on  the  bovj  hand,  or  the  shaft  hand, 
(Ascham  once  uses  the  drawing  hand 
for  the  right.  Toxoph.)  i.  e.  left  and 
right ;  short  or  gone  :  the  distances 
being  estimated  by  bows'  lengths. 
This  was  in  some  measure  a  confiden- 
tial office ;  but  was  not  always  prac- 
tised. Ascham  does  not  quite  approve 
of  it. 

0[  ffeviiir/e  ame  I  cannot  tell  well  what  I  should  saye. 
Eorin  a  straunge  place  ittakcth  awaye  all  occasion  of 
foule  game,  which  is  the  onlye  prayse  of  it,  yet  by  my 
judgement  it  hindereth  the  knowledge  of  shootinge, 
and  maketh  men  more  negligent,  which  is  a  dispravse. 
Toxofih.,  p.  221. 
Though  I  am  no  mark,  in  respect  of  a  huge  butt,  yet 
I  can  tell  you  great  bubbers  [qu.  lubbers?]  have  sUot 
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at  me,  and  shot  golden  arrows;  but  1  myseU girc  aim 
thus  :  Kide,  four  bows ;  short,  three  and  a  lialf. 

MiJdlet.,  Span.  Gi/ps.,  act.  ii.  Jiic.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  138. 
+Ara  I  a  kinge  and  beare  no  authoritic?  My  loving 
kindred  committed  to  prison  as  travtors  in  my  pre- 
sence, and  I  stand  to  ohe  aim  at  them. 

True  Tragedy  of  nichard  Ike  Third,  p.  27. 

"^ISiVidi gives  aim  inLove'sL.  Lost,  when 
she  says. 

Wide  o'  the  how  hand!  Ffaith  your  hand  is  out. 

L.  Lab.  L.,  iv,  1. 
1  am  the  mark,  sir,  I'll  five  aim  to  you. 
And  tell  how  near  you  shoot.      White  Dev.,  0.  PI.,  ri,  285. 
For  who  would  live,  whom  pleasiires  had  forsaken. 
To  stand  at  mark,  and  cry  a  bow  shot,  signeur. 

B.  .j-  IX,  Valent.,  ii,  2. 

So  Yenus  assists  Cupid: 

■VThile  lovely  Venus  stands  to  give  the  aim. 
Smiling  to  see  her  wanton  bantling's  game. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  vii,  p.  1420. 

Cry  aim  is  well  conjectured,  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  Shakespeare ;  where 
the  old  reading  is  cride  game. 

I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a 
farm  house,  a  feasting;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her:  cry 
ai(K,— said  I  well  ?  Merry  W.  W.,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  "Applaud,  encourage  me! 
do  I  not  deserve  it?"  This  suits  the 
speaker  (the  host)  and  the  occasion  ; 
in  the  otlier  no  sense  can  be  found. 
Capell  reads,"  Tried  game." 
Mr.  Giflford  first  accurately  distin- 
guished crying  aivii,  and  giving  aim, 
which  \\^arburton  and  others  thought 
synonymous.  See  his  note  on  Mas- 
singer,  ii,  p.  27. 
AIM.     Guess. 

But  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.     2  Gmt.,  iii,  1. 

Also  as  a  verb,  to  guess. 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at.  lb. 

Yet  still  went  on,  which  way  he  could  not  aim. 

Fair/.  T.,  vii,  23. 

AIM-CRIER.  A  stander-by,  who  en- 
couraged the  archers  by  exclamations. 
Hence  used  for  an  abettor  or  en- 
courager. 

Thou  smiling  aim-crier  at  princes  fall. 

English  Jrcadia. 
Wliile  her  own  creatures,  like  aim-criers,  beheld  her 
mischance  with  nothing  but  lip-pity.  lb. 

AIRLING.  A  light  airy  person ;  a 
coxcomb. 

Some  more  there  be,  slight  aiWi?;^*,  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  horses.  B.  Jon.,  Catil.,  i,  3. 

AIRY,  for  AIERY.     Eagle's  nest. 

Sir,  excuse  me. 
One  airy,  with  proportion,  ne'er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren.  Massinr/.,  Maidofllonour,  i,  2. 

The  editor  of  1759  says,  this  passage 
is  difficult,  and  then  explains  it : 
"  One  airy  with  proportion,"  "  one 
fuffed  up  with  a  high  opinion,"  &c., 
taking  one  for  a  person,  and  airy  for 
the  adjective :  the  error  is  manifest. 
It  should   have  been   printed  aiery. 


"  One  nest,  preserving  its  proportion, 
never  produces  an  eagle  and  a  wren." 
ALAMORT,  adj.  Half-dead  ;  in  a  dying 
state ;  drooping.  A  French  word ; 
but  often  adopted. 

WHiose  soft  and  royal  treatment  may  suffice 
To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort. 

Fansh.  lusiad,  v,  85. 

Sometimes  written    all    amort,     but 
erroneously.     See  Anc.  Dr.,  i,  362. 
ALAND.     For  onor  to  land;  analogous 
to    other   compositions    with    a,    as 
aboard,  afield,  &c. 

The  Dane  with  fresh  supplies 
Was  lately  come  aland.        Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xii,  p.  903. 

Used  even  by  Dryden.     See   Todd's 
Johnson. 
fALATE,  adv.     Lately. 

Then  he  retooke  his  tale  he  left  alate. 

And  made  a  lung  discours  of  all  his  state.  Du  Bartas. 

ALB,  or  ALBE.  The  white  dress  of  a 
bishop,  differing  from  a  surplice  in 
having  regular  sleeves.  As  worn  by 
Protestant  bishops,  it  is  distinct  from 
the  sleeves,  and  only  appears  in  front. 
Holmes"  s  Acad,  of  Arm.,  B.  Ill,  ch.  iv, 
p.  194. 

Each  priest  adorn'd  was  in  a  surplice  white, 
The  bishops  donu'd  their  alls,  and  copes  of  state. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  .\i,  4. 

fALCAMY.     See  Alchymy. 

Kor  for  this  purpose  liere  to  talke  come  I, 
How  silver  m.iy  be  mock't  with  alcamy. 

Taylor's  Workes.  1630. 

ALCATRAZ.  An  American  bird;  a 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
Fernandez,  Hernandez,  and  Nierem- 
berg,  to  the  pelican  of  Mexico ;  and 
erroneously,  by  Clusius,  and  others 
after  him,  to  the  Indian  hornbill,  or 
buceros  hydrocorax.     Reess  Encycl. 

Most  like  to  that  sliortsiglitcd  alcatras, 

Tliat  beats  the  air  above  that  liquid  glass; 

The  Kew  World's  bird,  the  proud  imperious  fowl 

Whose  dreadiul  presence  frights  the  liarraless  owl; 

That  on  the  laud  not  only  works  his  wish. 

But  on  the  ocean  kills  tile  flying  fish. 

Drayton's  Old,  p.  1304. 

ALCHYMY.  This  delusive,  but  once 
fashionable  art,  is  thus  well  defined : 

Libavius  sets  down  this  rime  of  Jlchi,ny : — 
Ahhymla  est  ars  sine  arte, 
Cujus  scire  est  pars  cum  parte. 
Medium  est  strenue  menliri. 
Finis  meudicatum  iri. 
Eealy's  Disc,  of  New  Wur'd,  p.  169,  marg.    Fr^'m 
HuU's  Miindiis  alter  et  idem. 

A  certain  compound  metal,  supposed 
originally  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
art  of  the  alchemist,  obtained  thence 
the  name  of  alchemy.  It  was  a  modi- 
fication of  brass. 
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Four  speedy  clierubims 
Tut  to  their  luoullis  the  sounding  a^cAfmy. 

Milt.,  Par.  Lost,  ii,  517. 
Sucli  were  liis  arms,  false  gold,  true  alchymie. 

Flelch.,  I'urph  hi,  c.  vii,  s.  39. 
They  are  hlie  rings  and  chainesixniglit  at  St.  Martin's, 
that  weare  faire  for  a  little  time,  but  shortly  after  will 
jirove  atchiwy,  or  rather  pure  cojiper. 

MinshuU  Essay,  p.  23. 

It  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  oc- 
cannj,  which  is  not  yet  quite  disused, 
among  some  classes. 
ALDERLIEFEST.  Dearest  of  all ;  from 
alder,  aller,  or  aire,  used  as  the  geni- 
tive of  all ;  and  lief  dear.  Chaucer 
has  alderfrst,  alderlast,  &c. 

W.th  you,  mine  ahicrliefest  sovereign.      2  lien.  T'l,  i,  ]. 

Thus  : 

And  ahUrfirst  he  bad  them  all  a  bone. 

Chanc,  C.  Tales,  9t92. 

See  other  instances  in  the  notes  upon 
the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare. 

tAnd  alder-next  was  tlie  fresslie  quene; 
I  mean  Alceste,  the  noble  true  wife. 
And  for  Admete  howe  she  lost  her  lyfe; 
And  for  her  trouthe,  if  I  shall  nat  lye. 
How  she  was  turned  into  a  daysye. 

Lydi/ate's  Temple  of  Glas. 

tALDERMAN'S  PACE.  A  slow  stately 
pace.  "  Pas  d^ahhi,  a  leasurely  walk- 
ing, slow  gate,  Alderman' s  pace" 
Cot  grave. 

fALDGATE.  The  Pye  was  formerly  a 
celebrated  inn  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood : 

One  ask'd  a  friend  where  captain  Shark  did  lye; 
Why,  sir,  quoth  he,  at  Algale  at  the  Pie ; 
Away,  quoth  th'  other,  belies  not  there  I  know  't; 
Ko,  says  tlie  other,  then  he  lies  in  his  throat. 

A  Book  of  New  Epigrams,  1G59. 

ALE.  A  rural  festival,  where  of  course 
much  ale  was  consumed.  Other  ety- 
mologies hiive  been  attempted,  but  this 
is  the  most  natural,  and  most  probable. 

There  were  bride-ales,  ehurch-ales,  cleri-ales,  ffive-ales, 
lamb-ales,  leet-ales.  Midsummer-ales,  Scot-ales, U'hitsun- 
ales,  and  several  more. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  229,  &c. 

Also  some  of  these  separate  articles. 
ALE,  for  ALEHOUSE. 

O,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  the  ale  there. 
Tkom.,  Lord  Cromwell,  iii,  1. 

In  the  folio  of  ]  623,  ale  is  read  for 
alehouse,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii,  5. 
t  ALEBERRY,  s.    Ale  boiled,  with  spice 
and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

After  that,  cause  an  aleberry  to  be  made  for  lier,  and 
put  into  it  powder  of  camphire,  and  give  it  to  her  to 
cate.  The  Pathway  to  Health,  f.  54. 

Indeede  it  was  never  knowne  to  be  so  farre  out  of 
reparations,  that  it  needed  tlie  assistance  of  cawdle, 
alebery,  julep,  cuUisse,  grewell,  or  stewd-broth,  onely 
a  messe  of  plaine  frugali  countrey  pottage  was  alwayes 
suflicient  for  him.  Taylor's  IForkes,  1630. 

ALECIE,  $.  Drunkenness ;  the  state 
of  being  inlluenced  by  ale :  a  word 


coined  in  imitation  of  lunacy,  which 
means  being  under  lunar  influence. 

It  lie  had  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it  bad 

beene  a  slight  oversight,  but  to  arrest  a  man,  that 

hath  no  hkenesse  of  a  horse,  is  flat  lunasie,  or  aUcie. 

Lyly's  Mother  Boinbie,  cc.  9. 

ALECONNER.  Explained  in  Johnson 
and  Chambers's  Dictionaries  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is 
true ;  but  he  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
place.  Better  explained  by  Kersey ; 
"Aleconner  or  ale-taster,  an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court-leet,  to  look 
to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread, 
ale,  and  beer."  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cox  (q.  v.)  that 
he  was 

Of  very  great  credite  and  trust  in  the  toun  heer,  for 
he  haz  been  cliozen  ale-ciinner  many  a  yeer,  wlien  biz 
betlerz  bave  stond  by  ;  and  ever  quitted  himself  witli 
such  estimation,  az  yet,  too  tast  of  a  cup  of  nippitate, 
bis  judgement  will  be  taken  above  tlie  best  in  the 
parish,  be  hiz  noze  near  so  read. 

Progr.  of  Eliz.,  vol.  i,  an.  1575. 

In  some  parishes,  the  alecomiers 
jurisdiction  was  very  extensive.  In 
that  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  it  is 
thus  described : 

It  is  the  custom  in  most  manors,  for  the  lord  to  ap- 
point t!ie  ale-conners  at  the  couri-leet ;  but  there  not 
having  been  a  court-leet  for  some  years  held  for  the 
manor  of  Tottenham,  these  officers  have  been  regu- 
larly appointed  by  the  parishioners  in  vestry.  The 
aleconners  are  authorized  to  search  for,  destroy,  seize, 
and  take  away  all  unwholesome  provisions,  false 
balances,  short  weights  and  measures ;  to  enter  mills 
and  bakeliouses,  to  search  for  and  seize  (if  any  should 
be  found)  all  adulterated  flour  and  bread ;  and  also  to 
enter  into  brewbouses,  and  examine  the  quality  of 
beer,  ale,  &c.,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 
All  persons  coming  into  the  parish,  with  carts  or 
otherwise,  with  peas,  potatoes,  &c.,  from  London,  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  these  officers,  and  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  attached  to  the  selling  with  short 
weights  and  measures. 

Robinson's  Hist.  ofToltenh.,  p.  241. 

ALECOST.      An   herb:    the   same   as 

COSTMAKY. 

fALE-DRAPER.  A  humorous  term  for 
keeper  of  an  ale-house. 

I  came  up  to  London,  and  fall  to  be  some  tapster, 
hostler,  or  chamberlainc  in  an  inn.  Well,  1  get  mee 
a  wife ;  with  her  a  little  money ;  when  we  are  married, 
seeke  a  house  we  must;  no  otlier  occupation  bave  I 
but  to  be  an  ale- draper. 

Henry  Chettle,  Kind-Harts  Ihcame,  1592. 
Two  milch  maydens  that  had  set  up  a  shoppe  of  ale- 
drapery,  lb. 

ALEGGE,  or  ALEGE,  v.  To  alleviate ; 
alecgan,  Sax.  ;  alley er,  Fr. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 

That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast, 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal.,  iii,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  it  aligge,  in  his  dictio- 
nary, and  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from 
a  and  lig,  to  lie  down  ;  but  the  read- 
ing and  etymology  are  both  erroneous. 
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fALE-KNIGHT,  s.  A  haunter  of  ale- 
houses ;  a  tippler. 

Come,  all  you  br^ve  wiglits, 
Ihat  are  dubbed  aU-hughts, 

ICow  set  out  your  selves  in  figlit : 
And  let  tliem  thai  ciuck 
In  the  praises  of  sack. 

Know  malt  is  of  mickle  might. 

Mills  Recreations,  1654. 

fALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  for  a  sign 
at  the  door  of  an  alehouse. 

He  and  I  never  dranke  togyder. 
Yet  I  knowe  niaiiv  an  aU-stake. 

tiawkins's  Old  Flays,  i,  109. 
The  beare 
He  plaies  with  men,  who  (like  doggs)  feele  his  force. 
That  at  the  aUstake  baitc  him  not  with  beere. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Foil y,  1611. 

tALESTANBEARER  is  thus  described: 

An  aUslan-hearer  -•  porters  that  carry  burthens  with 
shngs,  as  we  see  brewers  doe,  when  they  lave  beere 
into" the  seller.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

A  LEW.  Howling,  lamentation,  outcry  ; 
probably  only  another  form  of  halloo. 

Yet  did  slie  not  lament,  with  loude  alew 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  singulis  few. 
Sj) ,  F.  Q.,  V,  vi,  13. 

ALFAREZ,  or  ALFERES.  A  Spanish 
word,  meaning  an  ensign  ;  contracted, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  aqxdlifer. 

Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends 

I'or  my  alfern.  B.  S'  Ft.,  Rule  a  JF.,  i,  1. 

Jug  here,  his  alfarez  : 
An  able  officer,  gi'  me  tliy  beard,  round  ju"-. 

R.  Jon.,  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 
The  heliotropeum  or  sunflower,  it  is  said,  "  is  the  true 
alferes,  bearing  up  the  standard  of  Flora." 

E}ublems,  to  the  Parthenian  Sodalitie,  p.  49. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted 
for  a  time  as  an  English  word,  being 
in  use  in  our  army  during  the  civil 
■wars  of  Charles  I.  In  a  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  collection.  No.  6804,  §  96, 
among  papers  of  that  period,  it  is 
often  repeated.  '■'Alferes  John  Mauer- 
ing,  Alferes  Arthur  Carrol,"  &c. 
AT-FKIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judi- 
cial astrology,  which  is  thus  explained 
by  Kersey.  "A  temporary  power  which 
the  planets  have  over  the  life  of  a 
person." 

I'll  findc  the  cnspe,  and  alfrularia. 

Album,  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

ALGATES.     By  all  means. 

And  therefore  would  1  should  be  algales  slain; 
Tor  while  I  live  his  right  is  in  suspense. 

Fairf.  T.,  iv,  60. 

Also,  notwithstanding. 

Maugre  thine  liead ;  algate  I  suffer  none.      0.  PI.,  x,  284. 

.    And  Spenser, 

Which  when  Sir  Guyon  saw,  all  were  lie  wroth, 
"iet  algates  mote  he  soft  himself  appease. 

F.  q,  II,  ii,  12. 

ALGRIM.  A  contraction  of  algorism, 
an  old  name  for  arithmetic. 


Methought  nothing  my  state  could  more  disgrace. 
Than  to  beare  name,  and  in  effect  to  be 
A  cypher  in  algrim,  as  all  men  might  see. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  oZ^. 

ALICANT.  A  Spanish  wine,  formerly 
much  esteemed  ;  said  to  be  made  near 
Alicaut,  and  of  mulberries. 

You'll  lilood  three  pottles  of  alicant,  by  this  ligh^.,  if 

you  follow  them.  O.  PL,  iii,  !25-2. 

Y'our  brats,  got  out  of  alicant.  B.  S/-  Ft.,  Chances,  i,  9. 

means,  "  your  children,  the  conse- 
quence of  drunkenness."  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  allegant,  in  the  Fair  j\L  of 
thelnn,activ,p.3y9.  [SeeALiGAUNT.] 
To  ALIEN.     To  alienate  ;  to  wean. 

What  remains  now,  but  that  he  alien  hiniselfe  from 
the  world,  seeing  what  he  had  in  the  world  is  aliened 
from  him.  Clitus.  U'/titnz.,  p.  C'i. 

A'-LIFE.     As  my  life  ;  excessively. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a'-life.        TFint.  T.,  iv,  3. 
Thou  lov'st  a'-life 
Their  perfuni'd  judgement.  B.  Jon. 

A  clean  instep. 
And  that  I  love  a'-life. 

B.  S-  Fl.,  Mons.  Tk.,  ii,  1. 

The  editor  of  1/50  very  uisely  altered 
it  to  "  as  life  ;"  and  tlie  same  emenda- 
tion he  has  offered  in  B.  and  Fl.'s 
Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  iii,  p.  292. 

He  loves  a-life  dead  payes,  yet  wishes  they  may  rather 

happen  in  his  company  by  the  scur\'y,  than  by  a  l)atrell. 

Ocerhury's  Char.,  ful.  A'.,  S. 

f  ALIGAUNT.  A  not  uncommon  mode 
of  spelling  alicant,  the  name  of  a  wine. 
See  Alicant. 

Thirtie  rivers  more 
With  aligannte;  thirlie  hills  of  sugar; 
Ale  flowed  from  the  rockes,  wine  from  the  trees 
Which  we  call  muscadine.      Timon,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  35. 
Tlie  ambassador  receiving  the  cup  from  his  princelye 
hand,  returned  againe  to  Iiis  owne  place,  where  all  of 
us  standing,  drank  the  same  helth  out  of  the  same 
cup,  being  of  fayre  christall,    as   the  emperor  had 
commanded,  the  wine  (asfarre  as  my  judgement  gave 
leave)  being  alUgant. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Voyage  to  Ryissia,  1605. 
Vinum  atrum.  Plant,  rubeum.  Tinture.  Kedde  wine 
or  allegant.  Nomenclator,  1583. 

ALIGGE.     See  Alegge. 
ALL.     Although. 

And  those  two  fioward  sisters,  their  faire  loves. 
Came  with  them  eke,  n/Zthey  were  wondrous  loth. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  34. 

ALL.     For  exactly. 

All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assvn'd. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  IS. 

f  ALL.     The  universe. 

When  there  was  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  space. 
And  silence  did  the  chaos  round  inibracc : 
Then  did  the  archwork-master  of  this  all 
Create  this  massie  universal!  ball. 
And  with  his  mighty  word  brought  all  to  passc, 
Saying  but,  Let  there  be,  and  done  it  was. 

Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1630. 

fALL.     Very. 

It  may  be  this  my  exhortation 
Seems  harsh,  and  all  unpleasant. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faiisltit. 

fJF/ten  all  comes  to  all,  i.e.,  in  the 
final  result. 
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Parturiunt  monies,  nascetwr  vidiculus  mus :  lie  spake 
of  a  foxe,  but  when  all  came  to  all,  it  was  but  a  fenie- 
brake.  WithaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1034,  p.  ili: 

■fAll  along,  prostrate. 

The  bisliop  going  into  bis  study,  whieli  only  couUl  get 

•      into  but  himself,  found  his  own  picture  lying  all  aluiitf 

on  its  face,  which  extremely  peiplexed  him,  he  looking 

upon  it  as  ominous.    Hei/liu's Life  ofJrchbishoji  Land. 

fJll  one,  all  the  same  thing. 

O  Clinia,  you  take  your  love  otherwise  then  shee  is : 
for  shee  lives  after" the  old  use  and  custome,  and  her 
mind  towards  you  is  all  one  that  it  was  before,  as  farre 
us  by  the  thing  itselfe  we  two  could  conjecture. 

Terence  in  Enijlish,  1614. 
But  all's  one,  let  him  doe  his  worst,  shee  is  confidently 
arm'd  with  innocency ;  and  the  threats  or  danger  of 
the  bad  cannot  affrigbt  her,  but  that  shee  will  attempt 
to  recreate  the  good.  Taylor's  Workes,  1030. 

It  is  all  one,  sir,  where  you  open  the  book,  his  rheto- 
rical humour  is  so  very  much  tlie  same. 

Eachurd's  Observations,  8vo,  1671,  p.  133. 

tTo  throw  or  push  at  all,  to  risk  the 
■whole.     A  term  in  gambling. 

At  dice  they  plaid  for  faieries ;  at  each  cast 
A  knight  at  least  was  lost  •.  what  doe  you  set  ? 
This  knight  cries  one  (and  names  him),  no,  a  lord 
Or  none ;  tis  done,— he  throwes  and  sweepes  the  bord ; 
His  hatte  is  full  of  lords  up  to  the  brimme; 
Tlie  sea  threw  next  at  all,  won  all  and  liim. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
Tliink  not  to  please  your  servants  with  half-pay : 
Good  gamesters  never  stick  to  through  at  all. 

Cotgrave's  Wits  Interpreter,  1071,  p.  164. 
And  so  be  all  suspected:  wondrous  good. 
Go  bravely  on  then,  Dampierre,  push  at  all. 
Honour  attends  th'  attempt,  tho  tliou  shouldst  fall. 

Unnatural  Brother,  1097. 
At  all,  quoth  Rufus,  lay  you  what  you  dare, 
I'll  throw  at  all,  and  'twere  a  peck  of  gold; 
Ko  life  lies  on't,  then  coyn  I'll  never  spare; 
Why  Rnfns,  that's  the  cause  of  all  that's  sold? 
r'or  wliich  frank  gamesters  it  doth  oft  befall. 
They  throw  at  all,  till  thrown  quite  out  of  all. 

Witts  Recreations,  1054. 

ALL  AND  SOME.     One  and  all ;  every 
one ;  everything. 

Thou  who  wilt  not  love  do  this, 
Learn  of  me  what  woman  is ; 
Something  made  of  thread  and  thrumme, 
A  mere  botch  of  all  and  some.  Herrick,  p.  84. 

In  armour  eke  the  souldiers  all  and  some. 
With  all  the  force  that  might  so  soon  be  had. 

llirr.  for  31ag.,  p.  91. 

ALLEGGE,        ALLEGANCE.  See 

Alegge. 
ALL  TO.  Entirely;  very  much.  The  to 
seems  to  have  an  augmentative  power, 
so  as  to  increase  the  force  of  the  word 
following.  Thus  all-to-torn  means  very 
much  torn.  [Nares  has  apparently 
mistaken  the  origin  of  this  form  :  to 
belongs  to  the  following  word,  being  a 
particle  answering  to  the  German  su-. 
To-hroken,  means  broken  to  pieces  ; 
to-frozen,  intensely  frozen  ,  to-hrake, 
broke  to  pieces.] 

That  did  with  dirt  and  dust  him  al-to-dash. 

llurr.  Arioslo,  xxxiv,  48. 

Now,  forsooth,  as  tliey  went  togetlicr,  often   al-to- 

kissing  one  another,  llic  knight  told  hor  he  was  brought 

up  among  the  water  nymphs.         I'e-mbr.  Arc,  ]).  154. 

Mcl'Culio's  ycy  hand  liad  al  to  fnizeii  luine. 

lioiacus  and  Jul.,  Snppl.,  i,  285. 


It  occurs  even  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  : 

And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon 
Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull. 

Judges  ix,  53. 

Where  it  has  sometimes  been  igno- 
rantly  printed  "all  to  break."  See 
Newco7ne  on  Versions,  p.  303. 
It  is  used  also  by  Milton,  in  a  very 
beautiful  passage  ;  and  this,  being  the 
last  known  instance  of  it,  has  been 
much  misunderstood. 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  [Wisdom]  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort. 
Were  all  to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd.     Covins,  i,  376. 

Tliis  has  been  read,  "all  too  ruffled," 
as  if  to  be  ruffled  in  some  degree  was 
allowable,  which  the  author  certainly 
did  not  mean.  Warton  says,  that  the 
corruption  began  with  Tickell ;  but  it 
is  so  quoted  at  the  end  of  No.  98  of 
the  Tatler,  whether  in  the  original 
editions  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  find 
it  so  in  the  London  edition  of  1797. 
All-to-be  is  also  met  with,  but  rather 
in  a  ludicrous  way,  and  was  so  retained 
for  a  long  time  in  jocular  language, 
after  beginning  to  be  obsolete. 

I'll  have  vou  chronicled  and  chronicled  and  cut  and 

chronicled,  and  all-to-be-nrais'd,  and  sung  in  sonnets. 

B.  .}■  Ft.,  Thilaster,  act  v. 

The  editors  of  1750  unnecessarily 
changed  this  to  "sung  in  all-to-be- 
prais'd  sonnets."  It  was  right  before. 
We  find  it  in  one  of  Swift's  letters  to 
Pope : 

This  moment  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  a  letter  from 
Lord  Peterborow,  for  which  1  intreat  you  will  present 
liim  with  my  liumble  respecls  and  thanks,  tho'  he 
a«-<o-i«-Guliivers  me  by  very  strong  insinuations. 

Letter  21. 
I  wonder  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  not  once  more 
fl??-<6i-i«-traytor'd  for  dealing  witli  the  lyons,  to  settle 
the  commission  of  array  in  the  Tower. 

Clevel.,  Char,  of  a  dinrn.  Wr. 

fALL-BONES.  A  nickname  for  a  thin 
bony  fellow  in  How  a  Man  may  Chuse 
a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  1602. 

tALL-CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  universe. 

Th'  cternall  spring  of  power  and  providence, 
In  forming  of  this  allcircumference. 
Did  not  unhke  the  bear,  which  biingeth  forth 
In  th'  end  of  thirty  daycs  a  shapeless  bii'th. 

Du  Bartas. 

tALLECTED.     Enticed. 

Tooko  great  booties  and  riche  prayes  both  of  goodes 
and  prisoners,  and  ullected  witli  the  sweetnesse  of 
such  spoyle.  Uolinshcd's  Chronicles,  1577. 

t  ALLECTIVE.     A  bait ;  an  allurement. 

I'lir  what  better  alective  couldc  Satan  devise,  to  allure 
and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  danuialile  servitude. 
Novthbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 
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Wlicrein  ar  coniprysyde  many  aud  dyvers  solacyons  ' 
and  ryght  pregiiaut  allecti/res  ol  synguhr  pleasure,  as 
more  at  large  it  doth  apere  in  the  pees  folowynge. 

British  Bihlio/jrapher,  iv,  390. 

■\To  ALLEGATE.     To  allege. 

Why,  belike  he  is  some  runnagate,  that  will  not  show  his 

name : 
Ah,  why  should  I  tliis  allegate  ?  he  is  of  noble  fame. 

TeeWs  Works,  iii,  p.  68. 

ALLESTREE.  Richard;  of  Derby,  a 
celebrated  almanac-maker  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  time. 

A  little  more 
Would  fetch  all  liis  astronomy  from  Alleslree. 

B.  Jon.,  Mai/H.  Ladij,  iv,  2. 

ALL-HALLO WN  Summer,  i.  e.,  late 
summer ;  all-hallows  meaning  All 
Saints,  ■which  festival  is  the  first  of 
November. 

iFarewel,  thou  latter  spring!  inxf^t\,aU-haUowu  summer! 

\  Ueii.  IV,  i,  2. 

lu  the  ignorance  of  Popish  supersti- 
tion, all-hallows  was  worshipped  as  a 
single  saint;  or  at  least  this  ignorance 
was  imputed  to  them. 

Freiides,  liere  shall  ye  se  evyn  anoue 
Of  all-halluwes  the  blessed  jaw-bone, 
Kisse  ithardely  with  good  devoc-ioii. 

Four  Ps,  0.  P.,  i,  Ti. 
+And  least  (quoth  lie)  you  deeme  it  \\t\-e,  presumption. 
If  I  should  offer  you  my  bare  assumption, 
I  sweare  all-hallows,  I  will  make  repayment, 
Yea  though  I  pawn  mine  armour  and  my  rayment. 

Sir  John  Harington's  Epigrams,  1633, 

fALLIANT,  adj.     Akin  to. 

Thys  they  toke  so  niuche  the  souner,  bycause,  it  is 
suniwhat  allyaunte  to  them.  More's  Vlojiia,  1551. 

■fs.     A  kinsman  ;  a  relation. 

Wherefore  Jesus,  thoughe  he  were  almyghtye,  and 
desyrous  to  save  as  many  as  myght  be,  yet  could  he 
not  there  among  his  countreymen  worke  many  my- 
racles,  for  that  lie  was  letted  so  to  dooe  by  the  uu- 
belefe  of  his  aco,uayntaunce  and  kyiisfolkes.  For 
where  as  being  among  ulyuuates,  he  had  easely  cured 
very  many  of  all  kyudes  of  diseases,  caste  out  dyvels, 
aud  healed  leapers,  here  in  his  owne  countrey,  he 
oneley  healeth  a  fewe  sicke  folkes,  and  tliat  with  the 
laying  of  his  haudes  upon  them. 

Paraiihrase  of  Erasmus,  1548. 

ALLIGARTA.  The  alligiitor,  or  croco- 
dile. In  Spanish  lagarto. 
It  appears  by  the  following  passage, 
that  the  urine  of  this  creature  was 
supposed  to  render  any  herb  poisonous 
on  which  it  was  shed. 

And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering  and  making 
up  thereof,  the  alligarta  hath  not  piss'd  thereon? 

B.  Jons.,  Bart.  F.,  ii,  6. 

t ALL-NIGHT.  A  wick  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  cake  of  wax.  Johns.  ^'  Stev, 
Shak.,  vii,  146. 

ALLOW,  V.     To  approve. 

0  heav'iis, 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  yoiu'  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience.  Lear,  ii,  i. 

First,  whether  ye  allow  my  whole  device — 
And  if  ve  like  it,  aud  allow  it  well. 

O.  PI,  i,  114.    See  also,  ii,  U9. 
+In  the  time  of  Romulus,  all  heads  were  rounded  of 


his  fashion :  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  curled  of  his  man- 
ner. When  Cyrus  lived,  every  one  praised  the  hooked 
nose,  and  when  he  died,  they  allowed  the  straight 
nose.    And  so  it  fareth  with  love. 

Lylie's  Enphiies  and  his  England,  1623. 

•fTo  ALLUDE,  v.     To  compare. 

In  which  respects  having  spoken  of  a  few,  He  skip 
over  tlie  rest  to  avoid  tediousnesse;  and  to  free 
my  sclfe  from  the  imputation  of  partiality,  He  at  last 
allude  her  to  a  water-man.         Taylor's  Worses,  1630. 

ALLOWANCE.     Approbation. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 

Before  a  sleeping  giant.  Tro.  i|-  Cr.,  ii,  3, 

Spenser  has  very  licentiously  accented 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

Through  fowle  intemperance 
Frayle  men  are  oft'  captiv'd  to  covetise; 
But  would  they  thinke  with  how  small  alloicance 
Untroubled  Nature  doth  herself  suffise, 
Such  superfluities  tliev  would  despise. 

F.  q.,  II,  vii,  15. 

ALMAIN-LEAP.     A  dancing  leap. 

And  take  his  almain-leap  into  a  custard. 

B.  Jon.,  D.  c.  an  Ass,  i,  1. 

Abnain,  or  allemaiide,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Skinner  and  others,  meant 
a  kind  of  solemn  music.  So  in 
Tancred  and  Gismunda,  Lif.roductio 
in  actum  tertlum,  "  Before  this  act 
the  himbois  sounded  a  lofty  alinain." 
0.  PI.,  230.  The  connection  between 
music  and  dancing  is  so  intimate,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
signify  a  dance  also.  AUemands  were 
danced  here  a  few  years  back. 
Also,  a  German  : 

Your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-bellied 
Hollander,  are  nothing  to  your  English — he  drinks 
you  witji  facility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk  ;  he  sweats 
not  to  overthrow  -^^oux  Ahnain ;  he  gives  vour  Hol- 
lander, &c.  0th.,  ii,  3. 

Of  Almains,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  gave 

The  valiant  Martin  Swart. 

Dragt.  Polgolb.,  S.  22,  p.  1102. 

fALMAN,  or  ALE  MAN.     A  German. 

Chonodomarius  and  Vestralpus,  Aleman  kings,  after 
they  had  put  to  flight  Barbatio,  colonell  of  the  Romane 
footmen,  and  chased  part  of  the  armie  with  a  puissant 
army,  sat  them  downe  neere  unto  Argentoratum,  and 
by  llieir  embassadours  insult  over  Julianus. 

Holland's  Aniinianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
Tis  good  to  be  and  have,  a  Greek,  I  think, 
Once  said ;  an  Alman  added,  and  to  drink. 

Owen's  Epigrams, 

fALMAN-RIVET.       A    sort    of    light 
armour  derived  from  Germany. 

The  2  of  July,  the  citizens  of  London  had  a  muster 
afore  the  queenes  majestic  at  Greencwich  in  the  parke, 
of  1 100  men,  whereof  800  were  pikemen  all  in  line 
corselets,  -iOO  liarquebuts,  in  shirts  of  maile,  witli 
morins,  and  200  halbcrters  in  al man-rivets,  which 
were  furnished  aud  set  foorth  by  the  companies  of  the 
citie  of  London.  Stowc's  Chronicle. 

ALMAINY,  or  ALMANY.      Germany. 
AUeinaane,  Fr. 

Aud  walk  with  my  petticoats  tucked  up,  like 

A  Ion;  maid  of  Abnainij.  O.  PI.,  vili,  -loS. 

INow  J'ulki>  comes,  tbiU  to  his  brother  gave 

llio  land  in  Italy,  which  was  not  small, 

Aud  dwelt  in  Almany.  Uarr.,  Ariosl.,  iii,  SO. 
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fALMERIF,  s.  A  cupboard;  the  low 
Latin  almariolum. 

Into  the  Inittiie  liastelie  lie  yecde, 
And  stale  into  tlie  iihnerie  to  feede. 

IIeijv:ood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

•{•ALMONDS  were  very  extensively  used 
in  a  variety  of  preparations  for  the 
table.  Almond-milk,  composed  of 
almonds  ground  and  mixed  with  milk 
or  other  liquid  was  a  favorite  beve- 
rage, as  were  also  almond-butter  and 
almond-custard.  The  antiquity  of 
the  practice  of  serving  almonds  and 
raisins  together  at  dessert,  seems  to  be 
shown  from  the  name  almonds-and- 
raisins  being  given  as  that  of  an  old 
English  game,  in  Useful  Transac- 
tions in  Philosophy,  1709,  p.  43. 
Almond-cakes  were  perhaps  what  we 
now  call  a  macaroon. 

A.  Give  me  tlien  some  cnimmes  of  bread,  or  of  ray 

f'ou-der  of  almond  cakes,  with  beane  flower,  and  the 
ivtie  slieeres  also. 
M.  Heere  they  are.         Passenger  of  Benvenuto,U\'2. 

tALMOSE,  s.     Alms. 

Be  yt  then  established  and  ennctyd,  that  the  governor 
of  any  such  monastery,  which  at  any  tymc  shall  be 
voyde  of  religious  persons,  shall  bestow  the  money, 
wherwyth  he  was  befor  chargyd,  for  the  fynding  and 
stypending  of  the  sayd  religeous  persons  in  the  almose 
and  releff  of  the  poor  people  of  the  same  town,  or  yter, 
wheryn  the  sayd  moiiasterye  standyth,  yf  ther  be 
auflicient  nomber  to  be  cheryshed,  or  ells  yn  the  townys 
iie.x  adjoinyng  therunto,  by  the  discretion  of  the  sayd 
governor  and  survoyor  of  the  sayd  lands,  and  provost 
of  the  sayd  cort  of  Centenar.  Old  Monast.  Rules. 

A  nobleman  sent  a  gent,  of  his,  in  great  diligence, 
about  some  especiall  affaires,  and  such  was  his  dili- 
gence that  he  kill'd  his  lords  liorse  by  the  way.  Being 
returned  home,  it  pleas'd  the  nobleman  to  m:ike  him 
pay  lifty  crownes  for  the  liorse,  saying  that  he  was 
content  to  reward  him  so  well  as  to  forgive  him  the 
rest.  The  gentleman  thought  hiniselfe  hardly  dealt 
witliall,  and  answered  :  Sir,  this  is  neither  rev\'ard  nor 
almose.  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1G1-). 

tALMES-GATE,  s.  The  gate  at  which 
the  alms  of  the  house  were  distributed 
to  the  poor. 

Tarllon  called  Burley-house  gate,  in  the  Strand 
towards  tlie  Savoy,  the  lord  treasurers  almes-ffate, 
because  it  was  seldom  or  never  opened. 

Tarlion's  Jests. 

")-AIjMUTE.     a  governing  planet. 

Without  a  sign  masculine?  Dem.  Sir,  you  mistake  me; 
Vou  are  not  yet  initiate.    The  abnutes 
Of  the  ascendent  is  not  elevated 
Above  the  almules  of  the  filial  liouse: 
Venus  is  free,  and  Jove  not  yet  combust. 

ltandolj>/t's  Jealous  Lorers,  164G. 

fALMS-PENNY  seems  to  mean  what 
we  should  call  a  lucky  penny. 

I'athcr,  here  is  an  ulms-penny  for  me,  and  if  E  speed  iu 
tliat  1  go  for,  1  will  give  thee  as  good  a  gown  of  grey 
as  ever  thou  diddest  wear. 

VeeWs  Old  fHves  Tale,  1595. 

t ALOFT,  adv.  Upwards,  To  come 
aloft  was  used  in  the  sense  of  to  rise, 
to  prosper. 


Diogenes  liaving  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
which  before  was  contemptible  and  low,  began  to 
coirie  aloft,  w  hen  lie  died,  was  asked  how  he  would  be 
buried,  lie  answered.  With  my  face  downward  ;  for 
w  itliin  a  while  the  world  will  be  turned  upside  down, 
and  then  1  shall  lie  right. 

King  James's  Jfitty  Apothegms. 

I  wyll,  said  Wyll,  clyme  bye  alonyht ; 

Such  foike,  said  Wytte,  fall  mudie  onsought. 

MS.  Coll.  Corp.  Christ.,  1G8. 

ALONELY,  adv.     Merely  ;  only. 

I  speak  not  this  alonly  for  mine  owne. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,^.  367. 
Alonehj  let  me  go  with  thee,  unkind.        Fairf.  T.,  xvi,  47. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  examples  of  it  as 
an  adjective.     But  the   derivation   ia 
surely  from  the  English  word  alone, 
and  not  from  a  foreign  source. 
fALONGST.     Along. 

And  as  alongst  I  did  my  journey  take, 

I  dranke  at  Brooines-well,  for  pure  fashions  sake. 

Taylor's  Iforkes,  1630. 
He  that,  still  stooping,  toghcs  against  the  tide 
His  laden  barge  ulonyst  a  rivers  side. 
And  filling  shoars  with  shouts,  doth  melt  him  quite; 
Upon  his  pallet  resteth  yet  at  night. 

Du  Bartas,  by  Sylvester. 

ALOW,  adv.  Low  down  ;  the  common 
correlative  to  aloft,  but  used  ■without 
it  in  the  following  instance. 

Not  the  thousandth  part  so  much  for  your  learning, 
and  what  other  gifts  els  you  have,  as  that  you  will 
creep  nlotve  by  the  ground.  Fox'^  Life  of  Tindal. 

See  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.,  ii,  26G,  and 
the  note.     Todd  has  aloft  and  a/ow 
together,  from  Dry  den. 
ALOYSE.     A  word,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing and  etymologv  are  both  uncertain. 

Jloyse,  aloyse,  how  pretie  it  is !  is  not  here  a  good  face  ? 

0.  Fl.,  i,  226. 

Chaucer  uses  alosed  for  praised,  but 
that  seems  not  to  afford  any  illustra- 
tion. Perhaps  it  may  be  for  alas! 
alas!  There  is  much  corrupted  lan- 
guage in  the  same  scene. 
ALS.     At  the  same  time. 

And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray, 
Als  ill  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  jihiv. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  II,  i,  40. 

ALSATIA.  A  jocular  name  for  a  part 
of  the  City  of  London,  near  Fleet 
Street,  properly  called  the  White 
Friars,  from  a  convent  of  Carmelites 
formerly  there  situated.  "  \i\  the  year 
1608,"  says  an  account  of  London, 
"the  inhabitants  [of  this  district]  ob- 
tained several  liberties,  privileges,  and 
exemptions,  by  a  charter  granted  them 
by  King  James  I ;  and  this  rendered 
the  place  an  asylum  for  insolvent 
debtors,  cheats,  and  gamesters,  who 
gave  to  this  district  the  name  of 
Alsatia;"    but    the     inconvenience 
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suffered  by  the  city  from  this  place  of 
refuge,  at  length  caused  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  law.  Shadwell's  comedy 
of  The  Squire  of  Alsatia  alludes  to 
this  place ;  and  it  is  mentioned  also 
by  Steele,  where  he  says,  that  two  of 
his  supposed  dogs  (?.  e.,  gamblers  or 
sharpers)  "are  said  to  be  whelped  in 
Alsatia,  now  in  ruins;  but  they,"  he 
adds,  "  witli  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are 
as  pernicious  as  if  the  old  kennel  had. 
never  been  broken  down."  Tatler, 
No.  66,  near  the  end. 
AIjSO,  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
was  not  unfrequently  used. 

Lest  as  tlie  blame  of  jll  succeeding  tliinges 
Sliall  lislit  on  you,  so  lis;lit  the  liarnies  also. 

b.  PI.,  i,  113.    See  also  117. 

tALTOGETHER.     Entirely. 

Hereupon  it  cometli  that  tliey  wliich  have  this  disease, 
are  ueitlier  like  the  freiiticke  aUofjelher,  nor  like  them 
that  have  the  lethaigy.  This  disease  is  caused  some- 
time of  abundance  of  bloud  flowing  to  the  head  and 
replenishing  it.      Borroiirjh,  Method  of  Physick,  lGC-1. 

t  ALTRTCATION.  Altercation  ;  squab- 
bUng.  "  I  love  not  to  fall  into  altri- 
cafion."  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  394. 

That  is  tit  for  tat  in  this  aUrlcat'ion. 

Hey  wood's  Spider  and  File,  1556. 

fALUFFE.  More  nearly  to  the  wind; 
aloof.     An  old  nautical  term. 

Sound,  sound,  lieave,  heave  the  lead,  what  depth,  what 
Fadora  and  a  lialfe,  three  all ;  [depth  ? 

Then  with  a  whiffe  the  winds  againe  doe  puffe. 
And  then  the  master  cries  aluffe,  aluffe. 

Taylor's  Worlces,  1630. 

fALVARY. 

An  ahary  for  the  spleene. 
Take  a  pinte  of  ale  clarified,  and  put  therein  a  crust 
of  bread,  then  take  the  powder  of  gentiana,  spignaid, 
galhngal,  of  each  two  pennyworth,  let  them  have  a 
boyliiig  or  a  walme,  then  take  it  off  the  lire,  and 
drinke  thereof  morning  and  evening,  and  it  will  cure 
the  spleene.  The  Paihicay  to  Health. 

ALWAY.  This  too  is  not  uncommon 
[■with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

Thereby  a  crystall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Wliich  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alwny. 

Spens.,  F.  §  .  1>  i,  31. 

AMAIMON.  Tiie  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

Ainamon  sounds  well !  Lucifer,  well ;  &c.  but  cuckold  ! 

Mer.  JK,  ii,  2. 
He  of  Wales,  that  gwcA,iiaimou  the  bastinado,  made 
Luciler  cuckold,  &c.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Amaymon,  says  R.  Holmes,  "  is  the 
chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the  north 
part  of  the  infernal  gulf."  Acad,  of 
Arm.,  b.  ii,  ch.  1.  But  he  gives 
Sidonay  or  Osmoday  the  rank  above 
Jiira,  §  5. 


fAMARITUDE,  s.      Bitterness.      The 
Latin  amaritudo. 

As  sweet  as  galls  amarilude,  it  is ; 
And  seeming  full  of  pulchritude,  it  is. 

Taylor's  Worlces,  lf.'?0. 

f  AMASS,  *.  Aheap.    From  the  French. 

Tliis  pillar  is  nothing  in  effect  but  a  medlie  or  an 
amasse  of  all  the  precedent  ornaments,  making  a  iiuw 
kinde  by  stealth. 

'Wotton's  Elements  of  Architecture,  IC^i,  p.  33. 

A]\IATE,  V.     To  daunt,  or  disiiearten  ; 
to  astonish.     See  To  Mate. 

Upon  the  wall  the  Pagans  old  and  young 
Stood  liush'd  and  still,  amatnl  and  araaz'd.  Falrf.  T,  \i,  13. 
No  more  appall'd  with  fear 
Of  present  death,  than  he  whom  nevar  (Vread 
Did  once  amn/«.  0.  I'l.,  ii,  "\i. 

For  never  kuight,  tliat  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  dissadventures  did  amate. 

Sth-ns.,  F.  §.,  I,  ix,  i'i. 
Which,  wlien  the  world  she  meanetli  to  amals. 
Wonder  invites  to  stand  before  her  there. 

Drayt.  Eel.  5,  p.  1107. 
■H'hrough  which  milchaunce  the  residue  of  the 
Cumyns  were  so  amated.  Holinshed's  Chron'uhs. 

+That  I  amazed  and  amated  am 
To  see  Great  Brittaine  tuni'd  to  Amsterdam. 

Taylor's  Mai  Fashions,  Od  Fashions,  1612. 
tA crew  of  armed  men  breaketh  forth:  and  .  .  .entred 
into  the  palace,  plucked  Silvanus  forth  of  a  little 
chappell,  whither  hee  was  fled  all  amated  and  breatli- 
lesse,  and  as  he  was  going  to  a  congregation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  many  strokes  of  swords  slew 
him  outright.    Holland's  Anti/iiantts Marceniuus,\(jOO. 

Also,  to  bear  company  ;  whicli  is  only 
mate  with  a  prefixed.     See  A. 
fAMATORIOUS,  adj.     Amatory. 

Any  secret  sleight,  or  cunning,  as  drinkes,  drnggcs, 
medicines,  charmed  potions,  amatorious  philters, 
figures,  characters,  or  any  suck  hke  paltering  instru- 
ments, devises,  or  practices. 

Kexvton,  Tryall  of  a  Man's  oicne  Selfe,  1602,  p.  116. 

AMBAGE.  Circumlocution.  From  the 
Latin  ambages. 

Epigramma,  in  which  every  mery  conceited  man 
might,  without  any  long  studie  or  tedious  ambuge, 
make  his  frend  sport,  and  anger  his  foe,  and  give  a 
prettie  nip,  or  shew  a  sharpe  conceit  in  a  few  verses. 
Puttenham,  Art  of  Poesie,  L.  i,  ch.  27. 
+Umh !  y'are  ful  of  ambaffe. 

Heei-er's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607 
tThus  from  her  cell  Cuniaean  Sibyll  sings 
Ainliiguous  ambar/es,  the  cloyster  rings 
With  the  shrill  sound  thereof,  in  most  dark  strains. 

Viryil,  translated  by  I'icurs,  1632. 

fAMBASSADE,    and    AMBASSAGE. 

An  embassy.     From  the  Fi-ench. 

These  Scottish  men  being  thus  troubled  in  Irelande, 
finally  addressed  an  ambassade  unto  Metellus,  ...  re- 
quiring him  of  ayde  and  succour  agaynstc  thevT 
enimycs.  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 

The  8.  of  Octob.  being  the  i.  day  after  our  coming  t« 
Mnsco,  the  prestaves  came  to  his  lordship  to  let  him 
understand  they  heard  he  should  goe  up  the  next 
day,  wlierefore  they  desired  his  speech  and  ambas- 
sa'ye  to  the  empcrour. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Toyaf/e  to  liiissia,  1605. 
When  she  saw  opportunity,  she  asked  me  whether  the 
Italian  were  my  messenger ;  or  if  he  were,  wlietlier 
liis  umbassage  were  true,  wliich  questioa  1  thus  an- 
swered. Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  Eni/lanJ, 

AMBERGREASE,  Auiber  (/ris.  Lite- 
rally gray  amber,  from  its  colour  and 
perfume.     Long  known,  and  formerly 
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much  used  in  wines,  sauces,  and  per- 
fumes. It  is  found  floating  on  the 
sea  in  "warm  climates,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  by  chemists  to  be 
produced  in  the  stomach  of  the  jphy- 
seter  macrocephahis,  or  spermaceti 
whale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  animal  secretion.  Various  other 
conjectures  of  its  origin  were  formerly 
suggested.     Thorns.  Chem.,  v. 

'Tis  well,  1)6  sure 
Tlie  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  umbcr'd  all.  B.  S'  /'/■,  Oust,  of  Comtiry,  iii,  2. 

I  had  clean  forgot;  we  must  liave  nmbcryrise. 
The  greyest  can  be  found.  0.  PI.,  vii,  1G7. 

This  is  for  furnishing  a  banqviet. 
Milton  has  inverted  the  word  ;  in  the 
banquet  produced  by  the  devil  to 
tempt  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us, 

Meats  of  noblest  sort,  &c. 
Giis-amler  steani'd.  Por.  Ile//.,\\,  311. 

It  was  considered  also  as  provocative  : 

Oi'  «  hy  may  not 
Your  learn'd  physician  dictate  amlergrease, 
Or  powalers,  and  so  obey  him  in  your  broths? 
Have  you  so  strange  antipatliy  to  women  ?      0.  PI ,  ix,  49. 
And  to  maintain  his  goatish  lu.xuty,  {i.  e.  lewdness) 
Eats  capons  cookt  at  fifteen  crowns  apiece, 
Witli  their  fat  bellies  stuff'd  with  mnbergrhe. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  483. 

It  was  sometimes  called  merely  a?rt&e?'. 

See  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  3G8. 
AMBES-ACE.     See  Ames-ace. 
tAMBODEXTER.     One  who  keeps  fair 

with  both  parties,  who  is  the  friend 

of  whoever  is  uppermost. 

But  at  this  word  me  thought  a  number  fled. 
Some  others  wishte  them  fishes  in  the  sea; 
An  other  sorte  began  to  hyde  their  head, 
And  nianv  other  did  amlodexter  play. 

Golden  Mirrmtr,  1589. 

AMBREE,  MARY.  An  English  heroine, 
immortalised  by  her  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Ghent  in  1584.  The  ballad 
composed  to  her  honour  is  in  Percy's 
Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry, 
vol.  ii,  p.  218.  She  is  mentioned 
also  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Scornful  Lady,  act.  v ;  and  several 
times  by  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  ballad : 

That  ilury  Amhree 
Wlio  marched  so  free 
To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 
And  death  could  not  daunt, 
(As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt,)  &c. 

Her  name  was  therefore  proverbially 
applied  to  women  of  strength  and 
spirit. 

Jly  dauglitcr  will  be  valiant. 
And  i)rovc  a  very  Blury  Ambry  \'  the  business. 

B.  Jons.,  Tale  of  a  Xtib,  i,  4. 


■iOh,  3Iary  Amhree !  good,  thy  judgement,  wench; 
Thy  bright  elections  cleere ;  what  will  he  proove? 

Marslon,  Anton.  4"  Mellida,  Part  I,  i,  1. 

AMBRY.  Corrupted  from  almonry. 
A  street  in  Westminster  is  so  called, 
being  the  place  where  the  alms  of  the 
abbey  were  distributed ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

fAMEBLY.  Apparently  means  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Hea.  Till  that  you  have  undone  yourself  you  mean. 
Mo.  Ey  save  you  both  ;  for  derne  love  sayen  soothly. 
Where  is  thylk  amebly,  Francklin,  cleped"  Meanwel  ? 
Hear.  Hee's  gone  abroad. 
Mo.  Lere  me  whylk  way  he  wended. 

Carhcright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

AMEL.     Enamelling. 

Heav'ns  richest  diamonds,  set  in  ainel  white. 

Fletch.,  Purple  hi,  x,  33. 
Marke  how  the  payle  is  curiously  iiichased, 
In  these  our  dales  sucli  workes  are  seldome  found. 
The  handle  with  such  anticks  is  imbraced. 
As  one  would  thiiick  they  leapt  above  the  ground  ; 
The  ummell  is  so  faire  and  fresh  of  hew, 
And  to  this  day  it  seeraeth  to  be  new. 

An  onldfacioned  lore,  by  J.  T.,  1594. 
A  husband  like  an  ummel  would  inricli 
Your  golden  virtues.  Dutchess  of  Suff.,  A.  4. 

tlnriching,  with  such  change 
His  powerfuU  stile;  and  with  such  sundry  «hi)hW/ 
Paynting  liis  phrase,  his  prose  or  verse  enammel. 

Du  Bartas,  by  Sylvester. 
+Then  he  admires  his  silver-boots  most  light. 
With  gold  and  anmell  wrought,  and  well  refin'd. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 
+He  seemes  a  full  student,  for  hee  is  a  great  desirer 
of  controversies,  lice  argues  sharpely  and  carries  liis 
conclusion  in  his  scabnrd,  in  the  first  refining  of 
mankind  this  was  the  gold,  his  actions  are  his  animet. 
Orerbury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

Amelled  for  enamelled.     See  Todd. 
AMENAGE  and  AMENAUNCE.     C.nr- 
riage  ;  behaviour ;  conduct. 

And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amenance 
Himself,  his  state,  liis  spouse,  to  them  commended. 
Ph.  Fletcher's  Pnrp.  Is.,  xi,  9. 

To  AMENAGE,  v.     To  manage. 

With  licr,  whoso  will  raging  furor  tame. 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amcnaqe. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  II. 

fAMENDSFUL.  Atoning  ;  making 
amends. 

He  said,  and  his  ainendsfiil  words  did  Hector  highly  please. 
Chapman,  It.,  iii,  83. 

AMERCE.  To  punish.  Originally  to 
punish  by  fine,  and  so  still  used. 

Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make 
Shall  be  by  him  aiuerst  with  peiiauce  dew. 

Sp.  Sonnet,  70. 
Now,  daughter,  sce'st  thou  not  how  I  amerce 
My  wrath,  that  thus  bereft  thee  of  thy  love. 
Upon  my  head.  0.  PL,  ii,  228. 

AMES-ACE,  or  AMBS-ACE.  Two  aces 
on  the  dice.  Amhesas,  Fr.  Amhes 
being  the  old  French  for  both.  See 
Roquefort,  Glossaire. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  amcs-ace 
for  my  life.  All's  It'.,  ii,  3. 

May  I 
At  my  last  stake,  when  there  is  nothing  else 
To  lose  the  game,  throw  amcs-ace  thrice  together! 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x.  23a. 
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This  expression  \vas  already  current  in 
Chaucer's  time  [and  long  before]  : 

O  noljle,  0  prudent  tblk,  as  in  this  cas 

Your  bagjes  ben  not  tilled  witli  ainbes  as. 

But  withVis  ciiik,  that  reunetli  tor  yom-  cliance. 

Man  of  Lo.wes  Tale,  1.  25. 

And  it  has  been  used  so  lately  as  the 
time  of  Wollaston  : 

No  man  can  certainly  foretell  that  sice-ace  will  come 
up  upon  two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  atnbs-ace:  yet 
any  one  would  choose  to  lay  the  former,  because  in 
nature  there  are  twice  as  many  chances  for  that  as 
for  the  other.      BeUfjion  of  Nature,  sect  3,  prop.  xvi. 

fAMIDMONGE,  adv.     Meanwhile. 

Myne  ended  welth  now  turnde  to  endles  wo, 
Atii'jdmunije  liir  false  flaterie  provetli  so. 

Eeywood's  Spider  S'  Flie,  1556. 

AMICE,  or  AMIS.  Properly  a  priest's 
robe,  but  used  also  for  any  vest,  or 
flowing  garment. 

Aray'd  in  habit  blacke,  and  amis  thin 
Lilce  to  a  holy  monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  I,  iv,  18. 

A  word  not  quite  obsolete,  being  used 
by  Milton,  and  even  by  Pope. 
AMISS.      Used   as  a   substantive.      A 
fault  or  misfortune. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss. 

Ham.,  iv,  5. 

See  Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

Thou  well  of  life,  whose  streames  were  purple  blood 

That  flowed  here,  to  cleanse  the  foule  amisse 

Of  sinful  man.  Fairf.  Tasso,  iii,  8. 

Sold,  for  foule,  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
press  in  the  reprint  of  1/49.  In  the 
edition  of  1624,  it  stands  as  above. 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame 
And  from  a  volume  culs  some  small  amisse. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  2,  p.  44. 
Yet  love,  thou'rt  blinder  than  thyself  in  this, 
To  ve.x  my  dove-like  friend  for  my  amiss. 

Bonne,  EUg.,  xiv,  29. 

•\To  AMIT.     To  admit ;  to  restore. 

Kynge  Edwardys  tyme  were  anullede,  and  kynge 
Hevry  was  amitted  to  his  crowue  and  dignite  ageyne, 
and  a'lle  his  men  to  there  enherytaunce. 

Ifarlai-orth's  Chronicle. 

fAMNER.     An  almoner. 

For  the  rich  are  but  Gods  amners,  and  their  riches 
are  committed  to  them  of  God  to  distribute  and  doe 
good,  as  God  doth  himselfe.       Smith's  Sermons,  1GU9. 

f  AMONG.  To  mid  among  was  equiva- 
lent to  here  and  there. 

Shee  travels  to  and  amour/,  and  so  becomes  a  woman 
of  good  entertainment,  for  all  the  foUie  in  the  countrie 
conies  in  cleaue  linen  to  visit  her. 

Overburfs  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

fAMORET.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  a  love  sonnet. 

Observe  one  thing,  there's  none  of  you  all  no  sooner 
in  love,  but  he  is  troubled  with  their  iteh,  for  he  will 
be  in  liis  amorets,  and  liis  canzonets,  his  pastorals,  and 
his  madrigals,  to  his  Phillis,  and  his  Amaryllis. 

Met/wood's  Love's  Mistress,  p.  27. 

AMORT.  All  amort,  in  a  manner  dead, 
spiritless.    Fr. 

How  fares  my  Kate  ?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort  ? 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 


What,  all  amort ^  what's  the  matter?  do  you  hear? 

0.  PI.,  V,  413. 

See  Alamort. 
fAMPIIIBOLOGICAL.     Ambiguous. 

Horlcnsius  replyed,  that,  on  every  demand  that  should 
be  propounded  to  him,  he  would  provide  him  with 
such  amph'ibolo/jical  answers,  that  althougli  they 
were  notliing  but  the  truth,  yet  tliey  should  conduce 
much  to  prove  that  which  he  desired. 

Comical  Histor'j  ofFrancion,  1655. 

t  AMR  ALL.     An  admiral. 

Whan  with  their  fleete  in  goodly  aray,  the  Greekish  armies 

soone 
i'rom  Tenedos  were  come  (for  than  full  friendly  shone  the 

moonel. 
In  silence  great  their  wonted  shore  they  tooke,  .and  then  a 

flame 
Their  amraUi\n\i  for  warning  shewed,  whan  kept  all  Gods 

to  shame.  Phaer's  Virgin,  1600. 

tro  AMUSE.     To  divert. 

And  all  this  you  must  ascribe  to  the  operations  of 
love,  which  hath  such  a  strong  virtuall  force,  that 
when  it  fastneth  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  it  ssts  the 
imagination  in  a  strange  fit  of  working,  it  imployes 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  that  not  one  cell  in  the 
brain  is  idle,  it  busieth  the  whole  inward  man,  it 
affects  the  heart,  amuseth  the  understanding,  it 
quickneth  the  fancy.    Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

ANADEM.  A  crown  of  flowers  or  other 
materials,  apparently  distinguished 
by  Drayton  from  a  chaplet. 

Upon  this  joyful  day,  some  dainty  chaplets  twine : 
Some  others 'chosen  out  with  fingers  neat  and  fine 
Brave  amidems  do  make  :  some  bauldricks  up  do  bind. 
Brayt.  Pohjolb.,  song  15,  p.  945. 

Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  anadems 
of  flowers : 

And  for  their  nymphals  building  amorous  bowers. 
Oft  drest  this  tree  with  anadems  of  flowers. 

Br.  Works,  8vo,  p.  1320. 
The  lowly  dales  will  yield  us  anadems 
To  shade  our  temples. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  30. 

[Chapman  concludes  his  Hymns  of 
Homer,] 

tMake  me  of  palm,  or  yew,  an  anadem, 

fANASTOMIZE,  v.  ' 

That  too  inferiour  branch,  which  strove  to  risa 
With  the  basillick  to  anastomize ; 
Thus  drain'd,  the  states  plethorick  humours  are 
Reduc'd  to  harmony. 

Chamherlayne's  Pharonnida,  IGoO. 

fAN ATOMY.     A  skeleton. 

1  verily  did  take  thee  for  some  sp'rite : 
Thou  lookst  like  an  anatomij. 

Timon,  ed.  Dgce,  p.  52. 

ANCHOR.  An  abbreviation  of  anchoret, 
a  hermit. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope. 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prisou  be  my  scope. 

Ham.,  iii,  2. 

This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  first 
two  folios.  The  phrase  is  used  also 
by  Bishop  Hall. 

Sit  seven  yeares  pining  in  an  anchor's  chevre. 

Sal.  B.  iv,  s.  2. 

From  the  expression  sit  in,  it  seems 
that  an  anchors  chair,  or  seat,  is 
meant,  in  the  latter  passage.  But 
that   would    make    nonsense  in   the 
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former,  and  therefore  was  injudi- 
ciously proposed  by  Mr,  Steevens  as 
tlie  probable  reading.  In  the  chair 
of  an  hermit  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic, but  in  his  cheer  or  fare  there 
is. 
ANCHOR.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure. 
See  the  notes  of  the  commentators  on 
Merry  AVives  of  Windsor,  i,  3. 
ANCIENT.     A  standard,  or  flag. 

Ten  times  more  dishonourably  ragged  tlian  an  old  fac'd 
ancient.  1  Uai.  IV,  iv,  2. 

Also  the  ensign-bearer,  or  officer  now 
called  an  ensign.  Thus,  Pistol  was 
FalstafF's  ancient  or  ensign. 

Are  you  not,  band,  a  whore's  aHcira/  ?  and  must  I  not 
follow  my  colours?  0.  I'l ,  iii,  181. 

Skinner  says  the  word  ancient  is  only 
a  corruption  of  ensign. 
ANCOME.      A  kind   of  boil,   sore,   or 
foul    swelling   in    the    lieshy   parts. 
Kersey^ s  Diet, 

Swell  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  has  come  to  an  ancome. 
0.  PI.,  iv,  238. 

AND.   The  participial  termination,  prior 
to  ing.  [More  correctly  a  dialectic  form.] 

His  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  29. 

It  is  very  common  in  that  author. 
ANELE,  V.     To  anoint,  or  give  extreme 
nnction  ;  from  ele,  Saxon,  for  oil. 

So  wlien  he  was  houselcd  and  aneIcJ,anil  had  all  tliat 
a  Christian  man  ought  to  have. 

Mart  d' Arthur,  p.  iii,  c.  175. 

Cited  eneled  by  Cape),  School  of  Sh., 
p.  176. 

The  extreme  unction  or  ««f?yH^c,  and  confirmacion,  he 
Bayed  be  no  sacraments  of  the  church. 

Sir  Thus.  Move's  Worlts,  p.  345. 
Also,  aneyling  is  without  promise.  ■   lb.,  379. 

To  anoyle  was  also  used  : 

The  byshop  sendeth  it  to  the  curates,  because  they 
should  therwith  annoy nt  the  sick,  in  the  saciamentof 
anoyling.  Sir  Thos.  More's  Works,  p.  431. 

Also  children  were  christen'd,  and  men  houseld  and 
annoyled  thorougli  all  the  land.     IloUnsh.,  vol.  ii,  n.  6. 

See  Unaneled,  and  IIousel. 
ANENST.  Against.  A  Chaucerian  word. 

And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling-n-. 

B.  Jan.,  -7f(7icm.,  act  ii. 

ANGEL.     A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten 
shillings.     Shakespeare  puns  on  it : 

You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his 

ill-angel. 

Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  but  1  hope  he 

that  looks  on  me  will  take  me  without  weighing. 

2  Uen.  IV,  i,  2. 

So  Donne  too : 

O  shall  twelve  righteous  angels,  which  as  yet 

No  leaven  of  vile  solder  did  admit ;  &c. 

Anqels  which  hcav'n  commanded  to  provide 

All  things  for  mc,  &c.  &c.  J^l^H'J,  •'''i,  9—22. 

It  appears  from  the  following  epigram, 
that  a  lawyer's  fee  was  only  an  angel : 


Upon  Jnnc's  Marriage  with  a  Lawyer ; 
Anne  is  an  angel,  what  if  so  she  be? 
What  is  an  angel  but  a.  lawyer's  fee? 

ini's  Recreations,  Epigr.  594. 

\There  spaJce  an  angel,  was  a  common 
phrase  of  approval  of  a  proposal  made 
by  another.  See  the  Play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

t ANGEL-GOLD.  Gold  used  for  coining 
angels  was  so  termed,  being  of  a  finer 
kind  than  crown  2;old. 

t  ANGELIC  A.  The  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  constantly  alluded  to  by  Eliza- 
bethan writers.  Gerard,  p.  147,  says, 
"The  rootes  of  garden  angelica  is  a 
singular  remedie  against  poison,  and 
agfxinst  the  plague,  and  all  infections 
taken  by  evill  and  corrupt  aire  ;  if  you 
do  but  take  a  peece  of  the  roote,  and 
holde  it  in  your  mouth,  or  chew  the 
same  betweene  your  teeth,  it  doth 
most  certainly  drive  away  the  pesti- 
lentiall  aire." 

Angellica,  which,  eaten  every  meale. 

Is  found  to  be  the  plagues  best  medecine. 

The  Neice  Metamoijjhosis,  MS.  temp.  Jac.  I. 

ANGELOT.  A  kind  of  small  cheese 
made  commonly  in  France.  Kersey. 
So  also  Skinner. 

Your  angelols  of  Brie, 
Your  Marsoliui/and  Parmasan  of  Lodi. 

O.  PI.,  viii,  483. 

[The  following  are  receipts  for  making 
angelots.] 

tTo  make  angelots.  Take  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  ruunet  to  it,  and 
when  it  curdles,  put  it  into  a  fat  by  spoonfuls,  and 
then  let  it  remain  till  it  is  stiff,  so  sprinkle  it  w  ith  a 
little  salt,  and  let  it  dry  for  use. 

The  Accomplish' d  Female  Instructor,  1719. 
+To  make  angellels.  Take  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  put  them  together  with  a  little 
runnet,  when  it  is  come  well  take  it  up  with  a  spoon, 
and  put  it  mto  tlie  vate  softly  and  let  it  stanl  2  days 
till  it  is  pretty  stiff,  then  slip  it  out  and  salt  it  a  little 
at  both  ends,  and  when  you  think  it  is  salt  enough, 
set  it  a  drying,  and  wijie  them,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  year  tliey  will  be  ready  to  eat. 

A  True  GentleKoman's  Delights,  1076,  p.  21. 

ANGELS.  The  fanciful  division  of  the 
celestial  angels  into  nine  hierarchies, 
adopted  by  Heywood  and  others,  and 
even  by  Milton,  was  derived  from  a 
Latin  work,  entitled,  Dionysius  de 
Ca'Iesli  Hierarchia. 

fANGEL-TOUCHE.  An  earth-worm. 
Sometimes  written  angle-ttvitch  or 
angle-tivuche.     From  the  Fr.  angidlle. 

Take  angill-touchis,  and  grinde  them  small,  but  first 
wash  tli'cm  as  cleane  as  ye  may,  then  put  thereto  a 
quantity  of  neates-foote  oyle,  and  a  quantity  of  vineger, 
(Uinke  this  medicine  cold  three  times,  and  it  will  cause 
you  to  cast  out  all  the  sicknes  in  your  body  presently. 
The  Pathway  of  Uealth,  bl.  let. 
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fANGEL-WATER.  A  very  fashionable 
perfume  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Cull.  I  met  Uie  pretty'st  creature  in  New  Spring- 
Garden  !  lier  gloves  riglit  marslial,  }ier petticoat  of  tlie 
new  ricli  Indian  stuffs,  lier  fan  colanibor:  angd  water 
was  the  «orst  sent  about  her.— I  am  sure  she  was  of 
quahtv.  Sedlei/'s  Belhiiidra. 

The  following  receipt  for  making  it  is 
given  in  the  Accomplished  Female 
Instructor : 

Atigel-icaUr,  an  excellent  perfume ;  also  a  curious  wash 
to  beautify  the  skin.  Prepare  a  ghiz'd  earthen  pot, 
and  put  into  it  ]6  ounces  of  orange-flower-water,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  benjaniine,  two  ounces  of 
storax,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves  grosly  bruised  with  tliree  drams  of 
calamus  aromatieus;  set  them  over  hot  embers,  or  a 
gentle  fire  to  simmer  or  bubble  up  wuU  ;  when  about  a 
fifth  part  is  consumed,  add  a  bladder  of  musk,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool,  pour  it  off 
by  inclination  from  the  iattlings,  and  put  it  into  a 
thick  glass  bottle,  and  of  the  dross,  you  may  make 
perfumed  cakes,  or  sweet  bags,  to  lay  amongst  cloaths. 

fANGINE.    The  quinsey.    Lat.  angina. 

But  as  they  say  of  great  Hyppocrates, 

Wjio  (though  his  hmbs  were  numm'd  with  no  excess, 

Jior  stopt  his  throat,  nor  vext  his  fantasie) 

Knew  ttie  cold  cramp,  th'  angine,  and  lunacy. 

And  hundred  els-pains,  whence  in  lusty  flowr 

He  lived  exempt  a  hundred  yeers  and  foure. 

Si/hester's  Du  Bartas. 

fANGLING-WAND.     A  fishing-rod. 

I  dowt  not  but  though  you  shall  be  farr  off,  you  will 
use  a  long  anghjng-xvand  to  catch  some  knowled^. 

Letter  dated  imo. 

tANGRINESS.  Inflammation  of  the 
skin. 

They  yeeld  great    substance,    and  their  sweate   by 

reason  of  the  usuall  heate,  takes  away  Uie  an/jrinesse 

and  rednesse  of  skars,  as  doth  fresh  virgin  purchiuent. 

The  Passenger  of  Bencenuto,  1612. 

ANGRY  BOYS.     See  Boys. 

AN-HEIRS.  This  uncommon  expres- 
sion of  Shakespeare  has  puzzled  all  the 
commentators.  Nothing  can  be  made 
of  it  without  alteration.  The  best 
conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  it  should 
be.  Will  you  go  aneirst  ?  a  provincial 
term  for  the  nearest  way,  or  directly. 
This  makes  the  sense  perfect.  The 
passage  is. 

Will  you  go  an-heirs?  Shal.  Have  witli  you,  mine 
liost. "  JUer.  11'.,  ii,  1. 

[The  conjecture  of  Dyce,  which  seems 
now  to  be  the  approved  reading,  is 
my?iheers.^ 
AN  IF.     Used  for  if. 

No,  no,  ray  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  5. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  old 
writers. 
.fANIMALLILIO.      A   diminutive   ani- 
mal ;  an  animalcule. 

As  I  was  musing  thus,  I  spyed  a  swarm  of  gnats 
waving  up  and  down  the  ayr  about  me,  w  liicli  I  knew 
to  be  part  of  the  univers  as  well  as  1,  and  metliought 
it  was  a  strange  opinion  of  qur  Aristotle  to  hold  tliat 
the  leasf.  o£  those  small  ijisected  epbemerans  should 
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be  more  noble  than  the  sun,  because  it  liaj  a  sensitiVa 
soul  in  it,  I  fell  to  think  that  the  s:ime  proportion 
wliich  those  animalillios  bore  with  me  in  point  at 
bigiies,  the  same  I  held  with  those  glorious  spirits 
which  are  near  the  throne  of  the  Almiglity. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

fANNIVERSE.     An  anniversary. 

Hence  sweep  the  almanack;  Lilly,  make  room. 
And  blanks  enough  for  the  new  saints  to  come. 
All  in  red  letters;  as  their  faults  liave  biu 
Scarlet,  so  hmbe  their  anniverse  of  sin. 

Fktcher's  Poems,  p.  1 W . 

fANNOISE. 

Thus  Panthus  :  straight  my  heaven-spurr'd  spirit  me 

threw 
Into  the  hottest  flame,  and  fight;  I  view- 
Angry  Krinnys,  noise,  annoise ;  me  guide 
Rhipheus  and  valiant  Iphitus.  beside. 

■  Virgil,  bg  Vicars,  1G32. 

ANNOYE.     Annoyance. 

For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy 
Threai'ning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy. 

Shak.,  Rape  nfLucrece,  p.  55L 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-will'd  annog. 

Sp.,  F.  Q  ,  I,  vi,  17. 
When  his  fair  flocks  he  fed  upon  the  downs, 
Thi;  poorest  shepherd  suffered  not  annog. 

Drayt.  Eel,  6,  p.  U14. 

fANNULET.     A  ring. 

Who  can  conceive,  or  censure  in  what  sort 
One  loadstone-touched  anu'let  doth  transport 
Another  iron-ring,  and  that  another, 
Till  foure  or  five  hang  dangling  one  in  other? 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

ANON,  SIR.  Immediately,  or  pre- 
sently, sir.  The  customary  answer 
of  waiters,  as  they  now  say,  ''Coming, 
sir."  This  appears  not  only  in 
act  ii,  scene  4,  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV,  where  it  is  the  constant 
reply  of  Francis,  the  waiter,  when 
called,  but  in  these  lines  : 

Like  a  call  without  anon,  sir. 
Or  a  question  without  an  answer. 
Like  a  ship  was  never  rigged,  &C. 

And  again,. 

Hi' anon,  sir,  doth  obey  the  call. 

Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speak  in  the  Swan, 

Drawer ;  anon,  sir,  anon. 

Witts    Recreations,   sign.  T.  7 ;  it  is 
there  incorrectly  printed  non-sir,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain. 
fANOPTICAL.     Dim-sighted. 

But  as  touching  the  shaddowes  above  our  eie  in  the 
anoijticall  sight,  I  holde,  that  howe  much  the  more 
the  pictures' seeine  to  be  shortned,  and  their  inward 
parts  to  rise  liigher  and  lower,  that  the  lights  and 
shiuldows  may  be  scene,  so  much  the  more  or  lesse 
light  they  have  towards  their  upper  parts. 

Lomatius  on  Painting,  1598. 

t ANOTHER.  To  become  another  man  ; 
i.  e.  to  reform. 

He  is  nowe  become  another  man,  he  hath  nowe  re- 
covered himselfe  aiaine.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

ANOTHER-GATES.     Another  sort. 

And  his  bringing  up  another-gates  marriage  than  such 
a  minion.  Lyly's  Mother  Bomhie,  act  i. 

See  Othergates. 
fANOTHER-GUESS.     Another  sort. 

Whereas  at  present  I  am  constrained  to  make 
another  guesse  uivertisement,  for  that  I  cannot  light 
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upon  any  one  author  that  pleaseth  me,  unlessc  I 
could  passe  hy  his  extravagance.  . 

-fTo  ANSWER.     To  agree  with  what 
has  been  foretold. 

Tiiis  put  me  in  miud  of  a  story  in  the  legend  &c.  or 
kin-  Edward  the  Confessor  being  forewarned  of  is 
death  by  a  pilgrim,  to  whom  St.  John  the  Lvangelist 
revealed^it,  for  which  the  king  gave  the  pilgrim  a  rich 
ring  off  his  finger.     And  the  event  answered. _ 

=  -  Juhreij's  3IisceUames,\>.  Kb. 

fANTE-SUPPEPt.  A  meal  best  de- 
scribed in  the  following  extract : 

And  amongt  these  the  earl  of  Carlisle  was  one  of  the 
quorum,  that  brought  in  the  vanity  of  ante-s^rppers 
Sot  heard  of  in  our  fore  .fathers'  time.  The  mannei  o 
which  was  to  have  the  board  covered  at  the  tiist 
entrance  of  the  ghests  with  dishes  as  lugh  as  a  tal 
man  could  well  reach,  filled  with  the  choices  and 
dearest  viands  sea  or  land  could  afford :  and  all  tins 
once  seen,  and  liaving  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  invited 
was  in  a  manner  thrown  away,  and  fresh  set  on  to  the 
same  height,  having  only  this  advantage  "f  "f  othei. 
that  it  was  hot.         Osbonie's  Works,  ed.  1673,  p.  iio. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN.  A  mock 
word,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound,  from  anthropophagi's,  a  man- 
eater,  a  canibal. 

Go  knock,  and  call :  and  he'll  speak  like  an  anlhropo- 
fhaubiUin  unto  thee.  f  "••  ^'^•.  ^\'  ^■ 

The  anthropophagi  use  mQ\\i\o\^^ A  also 

in  Othello. 
ANTICKS.     Odd  imagery,  and  devices. 

Ail  bar'd  with  golden  bendcs,  which  were  entayled 
With  curious  uatickes,  and  full  iayre  auimiyW.  _  ^^ 

tANTIDOTARY,  s.     An  antidote. 

Of  AnMotarks:  And  first  of  such  as  be  made  in  a 
solide  forme,  by  taking  whereof  the  principall  parts 
of  the  bodybe  comforted  and  strengthened. 

Barrowjh's  Met/tod  of  Fhysick,  \b\i. 

fANTIKE.     Ancient. 

Whereon  \^  as  graven  in  golden  worke  the  stories  all 
by  row,  ,        ,.  ^ 

And  deeds  of  lords  of  antike  fame  a  long  discourse  to 
know.  Virgil,  by  Phaer,  1600. 

ANTIKE,  adj.     Grotesque. 

A  foule  deform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew. 

In  body  like  to  antike  work  devised 

Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Ilarr-  Jriost.,  vi,  61. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Apparently  a  contrast 
to  the  jnasqne,  being  a  ridiculous  in- 
terlude, dividing  the  parts  of  the  more 
serious  mascpie.  Yet  Jonson  himself 
gives  it  antick-masqiie,  in  the  Masque 
of  Augurs.  They  were,  in  effect, 
antick;  and  were  usually  performed 
by  actors  hired  from  the  theatres, 
the  masque  being  often  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  (Giflbrd).  But  the 
court  was  fond  of  them. 

Sir,  all  our  request  is,  since  we  arc  come  we  may  be 
admitted,  if  not  for  a  masque  for  an  antirk-mnsque. 

Vol.  vi,  p.  124. 

tThey  meetc  and  contend :  then  Mercuric,  for  his 

part,  brings   forth  an  anti-masque  all  of  spirits  or 

divine  natures. 

The  3Iasque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne,  1612. 
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Jonson  has  given  his  opinion  of  these 
devices,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  them,  in 
another  passage,  speaking  of  anti- 
masques  : 

Neither  do  I  think  them 
A  worthy  part  of  presentation, 
Being  things  so  heterngene  to  all  device, 
Mere  by  works,  and  at  best  outlandish  nothings. 

Neptune's  Triumph,  vol.  vi,  p.  100. 

Lord  Bacon  has  best  elucidated  them  : 

Let  anti-masks  not  belong,  they  have  been  commonly 
of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antiques,  beasts, 
spirits,  witches,  Ethiops,  pigmies,  turquets,  nymphs, 
rustics,  cupids,  statuas  moving,  and  the  like.  As  tor 
ano-els  it  is  not  comical  cnougli  to  put  them  in  anti- 
masks;  and  anything  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants, 
is  on  the  other  side  as  unfit.  But  chiefly  let  tUe 
musiek  of  them  be  recreative,  and  with  strange 
changes  Some  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  tortli, 
without  any  drops  falling,  are  in  such  a  company,  as 
there  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and 
refreshment.  Lssay  6i. 

They  resembled  the  exodia  of  the 
Romans.  The  editors  of  B.  and  Fl., 
1750,  vol.  ix,  p.  247,  say  that  the 
true  reading  is  ante-mask;  but  this  is 
a  palpable  mistake.  . 

ANTIPHONER,  or  ANTIPHONARYE. 
An  anthem  book,  in  the  Popish  ser- 
vice. It  contained  also  "the  invita- 
tories,  hymns,  responses,  versicles, 
collects,  chapters,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  chanting  of  the 
canonical  hours."  Gutch.  Collectan. 
Curios.,  ii,  p.  168.  Anthem,  origi- 
nally ant-hymn,  is  of  similar  deriva- 
tion ;  a  responsive  hymn. 

ANTIPHONS.  Alternate  singing;  from 
avu  and  (fiwv)). 

In  antiphons  thus  tune  we  female  plaints.    0.  PL,  vii,  497. 

■f-ro  ANTIPODISE.  To  turn  upside 
down. 

This  shewes  mens  witts  are  monstrously  disguis'd. 
Or  that  our  countrey  is  antipodis'd. 

Taylor's  Mad  lashions,  Od  Fashions,  Ih-l-. 

tANTIQUATION,  s.  A  rendering  ob- 
solete. 

You  bring  forth  now,  great  queen,  as  you  foresaw 
An  antiqnalion  of  the  salique  law. 

Cartwri'/ht's  Poems,  I06I. 

ANTIQUE.     Ancient.  Accented  on  the 

first  syllable. 

Show-  nie  vour  image  in  some  ««/i}»ebook. 

■'  Shak.  Sonn.,  59. 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  e.xpress'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now.       lb.,  100. 
Not  that  great  champion  of  the  diUigne  world. 

Spens.,  1,  xi,  27. 

ANTIQUE,  or  ANTIC.  A  burlesque 
and  ridiculous  personage,  such  as  are 
mentioned  above  in  Antimasque, 
which  meant,  in  fact,  an  antic-mask; 
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or  one  performed  by  ridiculous  clia- 
TActers, 
ANTLING,  SAINT,  forST.ANTIIOLIN, 
or  rather  ANTONINE.  A  cluircli  in 
Budge  Row,  Watling  Street,  is  named 
from  him.  The  accounts  of  London 
in  general  say,  corrupted  from  St. 
Antony;  but  Stowe  expressly  calls  it 
S.Anthonine's,  pp.  200  and  201. 

Sli'  has  a  tongue  will  be  heard  furtlier  in  a  still  morn- 
ing than  St.  AntUnfs  bell.  0.  PI.,  vi,  37. 

There  was  a  lecture  at  that  church 
early  in  a  morning,  much  frequented 
by  puritans,  who  are  therefore  called 
sometimes,  "  disciples  of  Saint  Ant- 
ling."  In  Randolph's  Muses'  Looking 
Glass,  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  a  puritan,  says, 

But  this  foppishness 
Is  wearisome;  I  could  at  our  Saint  JiiHins, 
Sleeping  and  all,  sit  twenty  times  as  long.      0.  PI.,  ix,  2]0. 

The  feast  of  St.'Antonine  was  May  10. 

tl  do  hope 

We  shall  grow  famous ;  have  all  sorts  repaire 

As  duly  to  us,  as  the  barren  wives 

Of  aged  citizens  do  to  St.  AnthoVms. 

Carttcrii/ht's  Ordinary,  1651. 

ANTRE.     A  cavern  ;  antrum,  Lat. 

Wherein  of  an/cMTast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  spealc.  Oih.,  i,  3. 

fANT-WART.     A  painful  kind  of  wart. 

An  ant-icart,  which,  being deepe-rooted,  hroad  below, 
and  little  above,  doth  make  one  feele,  as  it  were,  the 
stinging  of  ants.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

fTo  ANVIL.     To  form  on  the  anvil. 

But  e're  you  lieare  it,  with  all  care  put  on 
I'he  surest  armour  anml'd  in  the  shop. 

Beaumunt  and  Fletcher. 

•fANVILD,  5.  An  anvil.  Anglo-Saxon 
anfilt. 

She  was  sette  naked  upon  a  smythes  colde  anvylde 
or  stythie.  llolinshed's  C/tronicles. 

f  ANY-TIME.  In  the  sense  of  continu- 
ally. 

He  has  been  at  me  for  a  bit  out  of  my  master's 
flock,  any  time  these  three  weeks;  I'll  pleasure  him 
with  her  for  ready  mony. 

Richard  Bronie's  Northern  Lass. 

APAY,  or  APPAY.  To  pay,  satisfy,  or 
content.  Usually  with  loell  or  ill. 
[Well  apaid,  glad  ;  ill  apaied,  sorie." 
Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640.] 

'Till  thou  have  to  my  trusty  ear 
Committed  what  doth  thee  so  ill  apay. 

Speus.  Vaphiaida,  69. 
Glad  in  his  heart,  and  inly  well  appaid 
That  to  his  court  so  great  a  lord  was  brouglit. 

Fair/,  r.,  Ix,  5. 
They  buy  thylielp:  but  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  tliou  art  well  appay'd, 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

Shak.  liape  of  Lucrece,  p  526. 
+T)ie  Christians  contenting  themselves  to  have  dis- 
tressed the  chiefe  cities  tlielurkes  held  in  Ilungarie, 
and  theTurks  no  lesse  a/j(ii(?(i  to  have  relieved  the  same. 
Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks,  1603. 


tllowbeit,  as  bloudie  and  mortall  as  this  conflict  was, 
it  ended  with  the  day:  and  wlien  as  many  as  could 
any  waies  make  shift  departed  in  disorder,  the  rest 
every  one  recovered  their  tents  again,  heavily  appaycd. 
Holland's  Jinniianus  MarcelVmus,  1G09. 
+For  plenteousnes  is  but  a  naked  name. 
And  what  sufficeth  use  of  mortall  men 
Slialbest  apay  the  meane  and  modest  hearts. 

Gascoigne's  TForks.loSl. 
tin  soiutum  accipere,  to  compte  a  thing  a-paied. 

EUote's  Dictionarie,  1559. 

APE,  for  a  fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a 
person's  hood  or  cap  was  an  old 
phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

Two  eics  liim  needeth  for  to  watch  and  wake, 
Whom  lovers  will  deceive.  Thus  was  the  ape 
By  their  faii-e  handling  «;<<  into  Malheccoes  cape. 

Spens.,F.q.,lll,iyi,'i'\. 

Chaucer  had  used  it  before  : 

Aha,  felowes,  beth  ware  of  swiche  ajape, 
The  n\oa\it  put  in  the  mannes  hode  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wife's  eke,  by  Saint  Austin. 

Prioresses  Prologue. 

fAPE.  A  familiar  word  very  com- 
monly used  in  proverbial  phraseology. 

It  is  hard  making  a  home  of  an  apes  tayle. 

Withuls'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634. 

fAPERNE.     Apron. 

Semicinctium,  Martial,  quod  et  succinctorium. 
v7rofu|ua.  Tablier.  A  womans  n^erue;  an  artificers  or 
handicrafts  mans  aperne.  Nomenclator,  1535. 

APERNER.  One  who  wears  an  apron  ; 
a  drawer. 

We  have  no  wine  here  niethinks ;  where's  this  aperner  ? 
Dratv.  Here,  sir.     Chupm.  May-day,  Jnc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  7i. 

\Apron-man  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

+Wc  had  the  salute  of  welcome,  gentlemen,  presently : 
Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chamber  ?  It  was  our  pleasure, 
as  we  answered  the  apron-man,  to  see,  or  be  very  neare 
the  rounie  where  all  that  noise  was. 

Eoidey's  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

fAPERTION.  An  opening;  an  inci- 
sion.    An  old  surgical  term. 

The  seventh,  that  apertion  being  made,  the  place  be 
wiped  very  cleane,  and  filled  with  tlesh  againe,  and 
brought  to  a  scarre,  after  the  manner  of  ulcers.  But 
Galen,  lib.  xiii,  Tlierap.,  warneth  us  chietly  to  raarke 
two  things  in  the  incision  of  a  suppurated  abscession, 
writing  after  this  manner.  (Two  things  considered  of 
Galen  in  the  apertion  of  a  mattered  tumour.  Marg. 
note.)  Barroiigh's  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 

f  APERTIVE,  adj.    Opening ;  aperient. 

A.  Let  us  then  eate  some  almonds,  or  sweet  almonds. 
P.  They  are  hot  and  moist  in  the  first  degree  :  the 
bitter  ones  are  dry  in  the  second,  and  are  more  abster- 
sive, and  more  apertice,  and  doe  therefore  better  purge 
the  passages  of  the  bowels  in  rectifying  the  grosse 
liuniours.  The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

fAPERTLY,  adv.  Openly;  without 
concealment. 

He  durst  not  aperlly  contradict  him. 

Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks,  1603. 
And  they  of  Genua  no  lesse  cunning  than  the  rest, 
supplanted  the  strongest  factions,  by  giving  aid  botli 
aperlly  and  covertly  unto  the  weaker.  Ibid. 

APIECES.     Yov  to  jtieces. 

Or  daughter,  pinch  their  hearts  apleces  with  it. 

B.  X-  Fletch., Island  Princess,  iv. 
I>iay  if  we  faint  or  full  apieces  now 
We're  fools.  Ib'id.,  v,  1 . 
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fAPIZE,  V.  To  turn  into  the  resem- 
bl.nnce  of  an  ape. 

Thus  apizinym  sliapeand  hewtliespiry  fire, 
Like  stying  dotli  to  his  like  element  aspire. 

A  Herrings  TayU,  ]  598. 

fAPOLLO.     A  banqueting-room. 

We  moved  slowly  towards  the  sultan's  pallace,  ail  the 
way  passing  tluougli  a  raiick  or  file  of  archers  and 
niusquetiers  on  either  side  doubled,  and  being 
alighted,  usherd  him  into  \i\s  Apollo,  where  upon  rich 
carpets  was  plac'd  a  neat  and  costly  hanqiiet. 

Herbert's  TrateU,  1638. 

APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  Before 
such  words  were  completely  natu- 
ralised, it  was  common  to  write  them 
in  the  original  form.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  not  uniform.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Essays,  sometimes  writes 
statua,  and  sometimes  statue.  Mr. 
Giflford  would  restore  apostata,  in  all 
the  passages  of  Massinger  where  the 
modern  editors  have  changed  it  to 
apostate  ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
verse  requires  it,  as 

To  punish  this  apostata  with  death. 

Viiiiat.  Combat.,  act  i. 

But  in  the  following  the  effect  is  the 
contrary : 

Had'st  thou  not  turn'd  apostata  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servants. 

Virgin  Martt/r,  act  iv. 

Here,  therefore,  I  would  read,  with 
the  modern  editors,  apostate. 

tTherefore  Julian  the  apostata,  who  had  a  flood  of 
invention,  although  that  whole  flood  could  not  wash 
or  rinse  away  that  one  spot  of  his  atheisnie. 

Oplick  Glasse  of  Uumors,  1635. 
+0f  an  apostata.  1.  An  apostata  can  not  make  a 
testament.  2.  An  apostata  woorse  than  an  heretike. 
3.  Who  is  an  apostata.  4.  The  state  of  the  heretike 
and  of  the  apostata  damnable. 

Sivinbjirne  on  WiUes,  1591. 

APOSTEM.  An  abscess,  uTToarr/^un.  The 
regular  word,  but  now  corrupted  into 
impost  Jmme. 

A  joyful  casual  violence  may  break 
A  dangerous  apostem  in  thy  breast. 

Donne,  I'rotjr.  of  Soul,  ii,  479. 

fAPOSTLES'-LOTS.  An  old  method 
of  divination. 

Or  take  hede  to  the  judicial  of  astronomy— or  dyvyne 
a  niiins  lyf  or  deth  by  nomhres  and  by  the  spere  of 
Pyctagorus,  or  make  any  dyvyning  therby,  or  by 
Eonyuary  or  sompnaryc,  the'boke  of  drem'es,  or  by 
the  boke  that  isclejjid"  the  Apostles  lotlis. 

Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  Fynsou,  1493. 

APOSTLE  SPOO^"S.  Spoons  of  silver 
gilt,  the  handle  of  each  terminating 
in  the  figure  of  an  apostle.  They 
were  the  usual  present  of  sponsors  at 
christenings.  Some  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  custom  that, 
when   Cranmer  professes  to   be    un- 


worthy of  being  sponsor  to  the  young 
princess,  the  king  replies,  "  Corne, 
come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons."  Hen.  VIII,  v,  2.  These 
spoons  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  that  time. 

And  all  tliis  for  the  liope  of  two  apostle  spoons,  to 
suffer!  and  a  cup  to  cat  a  caiuUe  in  I  for  that  will  he 
thy  legacy.  B  Jons.  Bartholomew  Fair,  i,  3. 

See  Spoons. 
fAPOSTOLICON.    A  universal  remedy. 

For  to  make  a  white  treate,  called  apostolicotn.  Take 
oyle  olive,  litarge  of  lead,  golde  and  silver,  stampe  it, 
and  put  itinthcoylethn.ugh  a  clotii,andstirre  it  til  it 
he  hard,  and  this  is  a  good  treate  for  to  heale  all  manner 
of  wounds,  be  tliey  new  or  old:  this  kind  of  treate 
hath  often  bin  prooved  good. 

Fatlncay  to  Health,  hi.  \. 

fAPPARENCE.  ProbabiUty;  credible 
evidence. 

And  with  such  apparence 
Have  prov'd  the  partsof  his  ingratefull  treasons, 
That  1  must  credit,  more  then  I  desir'd. 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

t7o  APPART. 

Nevertlielesse,  there  are  some  brothers,  cousins,  and 
nepbewes  so  tedious  in  speech,  so  importunate  in 
visiting,  and  so  without  measure  in  craving,  that  they 
make  a  man  angry,  and  also  alihorre  them;  and  tlie 
remedy  to  such  is  to  appart  their  conversations  and 
succour  tlieir  necessities.  Ric/i  Cabinet  furnished 

with  Varietie  of  Excellent  Discriplions,  1016. 

APPEACH.     To  impeach,  or  accuse. 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

I  will  appeach  the  villain.  Rich.  II,  v,  2. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene.  So 
Spenser, 

She,  glad  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decay. 

Did  her  appeach.  l'\  §.,  V,  ix.  47. 

APPEAL.     To  accuse. 

We  thank  you  botli :  yet  one  hut  flatters  us. 

As  well  appearetli  by  the  cause  you  come; 

Namely  t'  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.  Bich.  II,  i,  1. 
He  gan  that  lady  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  havnous  crimes  bv  lier  enured. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  V,  ix,  39. 

This  was  the  proper  forensic  term  ; 

whence  the  accuser  was    called    the 

appel/ant. 
fAPPEAPt.     "  Do  I  now  appear,"  i.  e. 

am  I  now  understood.      Cotyrave. 
tAPPENDANCES.     Accessaries. 

Where  if  they  were  forced  by  neccssitte  to  raise  an 
haljilacic,  it  might  be  so  marshalled  in  discretion, 
that  It  should  not  exceed  the  quahtie  of  the  person, 
lieitlier  stand  without  such  sup[ily  of  all  convenient 
appenitances,  as  might  both  argue  the  party  provi-dent, 
and  adde  means  unto  all  necessaries  for  a  like  families 
rcliefe.  Kordoi's  Surveiors  Dialogue,  1010. 

To  APPEYRE.  To  impair  or'  make 
worse ;  emjnrer,  Fr.  I  do  not  find 
that  appirer  was  ever  in  use. 

Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  cottycr, 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  uppeiire. 

Bp.  Hall's  Sat ,  iv,  2. 

See  Apeike,  in  Tyrwhut's  Glossary 
to  Cliaucer. 
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fAPPLAUSEFUL,  adj.     Laudatory. 

Ar.d  yet  to  sec  beyond  all  expectation 
All  Fr.mce  audBritaine  rins;  \vi  h  acclamation. 
And  with  apphucsefuU  tliankes  they  doe  rejoyce, 
Tliat  great  Navarre,  and  Burbon,  and  Valoyes, 
Guize,  Loraine,  BuUeine,  all  the  Gallian  peeres, 
Like  fixed  starres,  are  setled  in  their  splieares. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

The    same    writer   uses    the    adverb 

applausepiUij. 

Queene  Guendoline  was  allowed  the  government  in  licr 
Sonne  Madan's  minority,  whose  prudent  reigne  is 
appJausefitUy  recorded  iu  histories. 

fAPPLAUSlBLE,  adj.  Deserving  of 
praise. 

His  wise-seeniing:  and  appItntsibU  raignc,  till  the 
late  demaunde  made  by  Demeti-e,  when  he  had  go- 
verned 8  yeares,  and  thenipon  his  sudden  death  and 
other  occurrents. 

SirThomas  Snot's  Voiage  in  Russia,  1605. 

fAPPLAUSIVE.  Applauding;  lauda- 
tory. 

For  which  the  souldiers,  as  you  heard,  my  lord, 
Did  fill  the  ayre  with  their  ajiplausive  slioutcs. 

Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,  1618. 
None  of  these  (I  say)  are  limed  out,  as  if  there  were 
the  like  iu  eminencie  and  dignity,  but  either  for 
affection,  or  a  fume  of  glory,  by  their  ajiplausive 
description,  or  else  for  a  debere,  to  shew  what  tliey 
ought  to  be.  Oplitk  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fAPPLE.  There  is  an  allusion  to  some 
superstitious  practice  with  apples  in 
the  following  passage ; 

This  is  the  poysoii,  Philautus,  tlie  inchantment,  the 
potion  that  creepeth  by  sleiglit  into  the  miiule  of  a 
woman,  and  catchelh  her  by  assurance,  better  then 
the  fond  devices  of  old  dreanies,  as  an  apple  tcilh  an 
Are-Mary,  or  a  hasell  wand  of  a  yeerc  old,  crosses 
with  si.\e  characters,  or  the  picture  of  Venus  in 
virgin  naxe,  or  the  image  of  Camilla  upon  a  moul- 
varps  skin.      Lylie's  Erphues  and  his  England,  1623. 

APPLE-JOHN,  or  JOHN-APPLE.  A 
good-flavoured  apple,  which  will  keep 
two  years.  Kersey.  It  will,  conse- 
quently, become  very  Mithered. 

I  am  wichei'd  like  an  old  apple-Juhn. 

2  Uen.  IV,  iii,  3. 
'Tis  better  than  the  pome-water  or  apple-John. 

0.  Fortun.  Jnc.  Dr.,  iii,  193. 

It  is  well  described  by  Phillips  : 

Nor  John-apple,  whose  withcr'd  rind,  entrench'd 

By  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 

B'ecrepid  age.  Cider,  B.  i. 

fAPPLE-MONGER.  Literally  a  dealer 
in  apples ;  but  applied  to  a  dealer 
in  fruit  in  general.  The  sellers 
of  fruit  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
frcquently  employed  in  love  intrigues, 
and  hence  apple-monger  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  bawd,  or  apple- 
squire.     See  Costard-monger. 

Poniarius,  Horat.  on-oipoTruiA))?,  oTTujpuiirqi;,  Demost.  qui 
poma  venalia  proslituit.  Fiuitier.  An  app'emonyer ; 
a  i)caremonger ;  one  that  selleth  fruitc;  a  fruteier. 

Nomenclalor,  1585. 

tAPPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear  which 
is  not  very  clearly  deGued. 


Pimm  ampnllaceum,  Plin.  coUa  ampulire  inslar  tn- 
mido.  A  tankard  pcare,  so  called  of  his  likenesse  ;  or 
an  Knglish  apple-peare. 

APPLE  SQUIRE.     A   cant  word,   for- 
merly in  use  to  signify  a  pimp. 

And  you,  young  apple  squire,  and  old  cuckold  maker, 
I'll  ha'  you  every  one  before  a  justice. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  his  U.,  iv,  10. 
Together  with  my  lady's,  my  fortune  fell,  and  of  her 
gentleman  usher  I  became  her  apple  squire,  to  hold 
the  door  and  keep  centinel  at  taverns. 

0.  PI.,  i.x,  162.     See  also,  xi,  290. 

See  SauiRE  of  the  body,  which  was 
a  synonimous  term.  There  is  an 
obscure  allusion  to  this  term  in  15. 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
Littlewit  encourages  Qiiarlous  to  kiss 
his  wife,  upon  which  Quarlous  him- 
self remarks  "she  may  call  you  an 
apple-John,  if  you  use  this."  Act  i, 
3.  Here  apple-John  evidently  means 
9.  procuring  John,  besides  the  allusion 
to  the  fruit  so  called.  Apple-squire 
is  used  also  for  a  kept  gallant.  Hall, 
Sat.,  iv,  1.  112.  Apple-ivife  perhaps 
sometimes  meant  bawd.  See  Cos- 
taud-moxger,  where  it  is  conjectured 
that  apple-sellers,  being  frequently 
assistants  in  intrigues,  the  title  of 
apple-squire  was  first  applied  to 
them. 

Are  w  horemasters  decai'd,  are  bawds  all  dead, 
Are  pandurs,  pimps,  and  apple-squires  all  fled? 

Taylor,  Vise,  by  Sea  (Works,  ii,  211. 
+Atid  so  I  leave  her  to  lier  hot  desires, 
'Mongst  pimps  and  panders,  and  base  apple-squires. 
To  mend  or  end,  when  age  or  pox  will  make  her 
Detested,  and  whore-masters  all  forsake  lier.        Ibid. 

+Aiideven  of  stocks  and  stones  enquire 

Of  Atys,  her  small  apple-S'fuire, 

Is  such  a  thing  (my  graceless  son) 

As  certainly  was  never  done. 

Burlesque  upon  Burlesque.  1675. 

rMunday  trenchers  make  good  hay. 

The  lobster  wears  no  dagger, 

Meal-mouth'd,  the  peacocks  powle  the  stars. 

And  make  the  low  bell  stagger; 

Blew  crocodiles  foam  in  the  toe, 

Blind  meal-bags  do  follow  the  doe, 

A  rib  of  apple-brain-spire. 

Will  follo>v  the  Lancashire  dire.  FoorR}bin,\7V. 
tNow  to  conclude  our  judgment  upon  the  four  quar- 
ters, they  do  all  in  general  predict  more  plenty  of 
knavery  than  honesty,  that  little  truth  will  be  fouiul 
amongst  cut-purses,  liars,  bawds,  whores,  pimps,  pai.- 
ders,  and  apple-squires ;  only  the  pimp  preten'ls  to 
something  more  of  truth  than  the  other,  for  if  ho 
promise  to  help  you  to  a  whore,  he  will  be  sure  tliat 
she  shall  not  be  an  honest  woman.    Poor  Robin,  173S. 

fAPPLIABLE.     Capable  of  being  ap- 
plied. 

But  yet  when  the  worlde  framed  contrary  (perauvcn- 
ture)  to  his  purpose,  he  didde  his  best  to  advauiico 
Edward,  trusting  to  beare  no  small  rule  under  him. 
being  knowne  to  be  a  man  more  appliable  to  lie 
governed  by  other  than  to  trust  to  his  owne  wit. 

llolinshed's  Chronicle.'. 

\To  APPLIQU.\TE.     To  apply. 

The  filth  of  a  mans  eara   called  earewa.ve,  being  ap- 
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pUgnated  to  our  nostrels,  serve  iusteaile  of  donnitories 
;mu  provoketh  sleepo. 

The  Theatre  or  Rule  r.f  Ihe  U'orld,  n.  A. 

tAPPLY.     To  visit. 

And  he  applied  each  jilace  so  fast. 

Chapman,  J<,.\i,  Gl. 

APPOINTED.    Armetl ;  accoutred  ;  fur- 
nished with  implements  of  war. 

What  «e]l  aiipoinUd  leader  fronts  us  here? 

ZUen.IV,\\,\. 
Kakcd  piety, 
Dares  more  thau  fury  well  appointed. 

O.  PI.,  X,  206. 

It  is  generally  used  with  ivell  or  ill, 
and  is  sometimes  considered  as  form- 
ing  one   word  with  them :    toell-ap- 
jiointed,  ill-appointed. 
tAPPORTION,  V.     To  give  as  a  share. 

J)iviiled  the  Turkes  kins^donie:  aporliouiny  unto 
Mesoot,  &c.  KnoUes'  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  1003. 

fAPPOSE.     To  dispute  with,  or  object 
to. 

How  on  the  si.vteenth  day  of  August  last 
King  Fredcricke  to  his  royall  army  past, 
Ho'.v  fifty  thousand  were  in  armes"  araid, 
Of  tlie  kin<;s  force,  heside  tli'  Hungarian  ayde, 
And  how  Bohemia  strongly  can  appose. 
And  cuffe  and  curry  all  their  daring  foes. 

Taylor's  WorTces,  1630. 
For  tlie  apposing  each  oflier,  as  I  have  directed  in  the 
end  of  tlie  second  hooke,  emulation  and  fcare  of 
discredit,  will  make  thcni  envy  who  shall  cvcell.  By 
this  meaues  also  every  one  in  a  higher  forme  shall  be 
well  able  to  helpe  those  under  him,  and  that  with- 
out losse  of  time,  seeing  thereby  liec  repeateth  that 
which  hee  lately  learned. 

Coote's  Eiifflish  Schoolemaster,  1633. 

APPREHENSIVE.      Quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  of  a  ready  understanding. 

A  good  shems  sack — ascends  me  into  the  brain — makes 
it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapes.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  3. 

Thou  art  a  mad,  apprehensive  knave ;  dost  think  to 
make  any  great  purcliase  of  that?  0.  PI.,  iv,  343. 

APPRENTICE  AT  LAW.    A  counsellor, 
the  next  in  rank  under  a  serjeant. 

He  speaks  like  Mi'.  Practice,  one  tliat  13 
The  child  of  the  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  piu'e  apprentice  at  law. 

S.  Jon.  Maijn.  Lndy,  iii,  3. 

See  Fortesc.  de  leg.,  c.  8  ;  l)u  Cange  ; 
Minshew  in  Sergeant;  Coke's  Inst.; 
and  note  also  that  the  preceding  line 
contains  the  technical  expression  for 
a  Serjeant,  who  was  called  Serviens 
ad  legem,  a  servant  to  the  law ;  or 
one  who  was  serving  his  time  to  the 
law. 

Nowe  from  these  of  the  same  degree  of  counccllors, 
(or  utter  barrestcr)  having  continued  therein  the  space 
of  fuurteene  or  fifteene  years  at  the  least,  the  chiefest 
and  best  learned  are  by  tlie  benchers  elected,  to  in- 
crease the  number  (as  I  said)  of  the  bench  amoiig 
them,  and  so  in  their  time  doe  become  first  single, 
and  then  double  readers  to  the  students  of  those 
liouscs  of  court,  after  wliich  last  reading  they  be 
named  apprentices  nt  ihe  luwe,  and  in  default  of  a 
suflicicnl  number  of  sargcants  at  law,  these  are  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  prince)  to  be  advanced  to  the 
jdaces  of  sergeantes.      HtuKc's  Survey  of  Land.,  p.  CO. 


fAPPREST,  s.  A  preparation.  From 
the  French. 

They  likewise  made  tlieyr  apprestes  to  meete  with 
them  in  the  field,  and  thereupon  raysing  theyr  powers. 
HoUnshed's  Chronicles. 
All  tlie  winter  following,  Vespasian  laye  at  Yorke, 
making  his  apprestes  agajnste  the  nexte  spring  to  go 
against  the  Scottes  andPictcs.  Ibid. 

APPRINZE.  Capture,  apprehension. 
From  appri7is,  for  appris,  in  old  Fr. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinze  of  Pucell  Jone, 
III  which  attempt  my  travail  was  not  small 
Though  Burgoyne  duke  had  then  the  praise  of  all. 

Mirr.for  3Iug.,  p.  341,  ed.  1610. 

fAPPROACHMENT.     An  approach. 

Such  an  expectation,  approchment,  readinesse  to  fall, 
immiiicntia.        Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  381. 

APPROOF.     Approbation. 

So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech.  All's  W.,  i,  3. 

A  man  so  absolute  in  my  apjproof 
That  nature  hath  reserv'd  small  dignity 
That  he  enjoys  not.  Cupid's  Eetenge. 

•\To  APPROVE.     To  try. 

The  eager  anguish  did  approve  his  princely  fortitude. 

Chapman,  11. ,  xi,  231. 

To  APT.     To  dispose,  .or  render  fit. 

And  some  one  apteth  to  be  trusted  then. 
Though  never  after.  B.  Jon.  Forest  Ep.,  xii. 

And  here  occasion  apteth  that  we  catalogue  awhile. 

Warner,  Jib.  Engl.,  ix,  44,  p.  212. 
Though  birth  liath  given  me 
The  larger  hopes  and  titles,  'twere  unnatural, 
Should  he  not  strive  t'  indow  thee  wiih  a  portion 
Jpted  to  the  magnificence  of  his  off-spring. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654, 

AQUA-VIT-^.  Formerly  in  use  as  a 
general  term  for  ardent  spirits. 

Does  it  work  upon  him?  Sir  To.  Like  agita-titte  upon 
a  midwife.  'ficel.  X.,  ii,  5. 

In  Beaum.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  iii, 
1,  it  is  evidently  used  for  brandy; 
or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  brand  loine  ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  aqua-vitce  man  is, 
"  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand 
icine!"  and  the  boors  who  drink  it  say, 
"  Come,  let  us  drink  then,  more  brand 
tvi}ie.^'  In  the  following  passage  it 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  usque- 
baugh, or  perhaps  whisky : 

1  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  llie  Welchnian  wilh  my  cheese,  au  Irishman 
with  my  aquu  rita-  bottle,  &c. 

Mer.  IK,  ii,  2.    See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  481. 

AQUA-VIT^  MAN.  A  seller  of  drams. 
See  the  above  passage  of  Beaum.  and 
Fl.,  and  Ben  Jons.,  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Sell  tlie  dole  beer  to  aqua-vita  men. 

fARBORAGE.     An  arbour. 

The  scene,  an  arborage  of  palms  and  lawrels,  consisting 
of  nine  arches,  environ'd  wilh  flotoons  of  flowers, 
bound  with  ribbons  of  gold,  and  held  up  with  flying 
cupids.  The  World  in  the  Moon,  1'G'J7. 

fARBORIST.     A  gardener. 

As  for  grafting,  it  is  accounted  the  nicc^  pcice  of  skill 
belonging  to  an  arburist  or  gardener;  but  by  goM 
instiiietion  and  practice  becomes  casie,  and  is  done 
with  much  success.    Meagcr's  Nexo  Arisf  Gardening.       J 
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ARCADIA.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
\vas,  in  its  time,  as  much  the  model  for 
refined  conversation  as  Lily's Euphues. 

She  does  observe  as  pure  a  plirase,  aud  use  as  choice 
figures  iu  her  ordinary  conferences,  as  any  be  i'  the 
Arcadia.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  ii,  3. 

See  Euphuism. 

Will  you  needs  have  a  written  palace  of  pleasure,  or 
rather  a  printed  court  of  lionor,  i  says  Gabriel  Harvey) 
read  the  couutesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  a  gallant 
legendary,  full  of  pleasurable  accidents,  and  profitable 
discourses.  Pierce's  Supererogation,  1593,  p.  53. 

ARCH.     A  chief,  or  master. 

The  noble  duke  my  master, 
■My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-niglit.       Lear,  ii,  1. 
Poole,  that  arch  for  truth  aud  honesty.        Ilei/icood. 

ARCH-DEAN,  seemr  to  be  put,  by 
Gascoigne,  for  archdeacon. 

For  bishoDS,  prelates,  arch-deans,  deans,  and  priestes. 

Steel.  Glas.  Chaha.  Poets,  ii,  558,  a. 

ARCHES,  Court  of.  The  chief  and 
most  ancient  consistory  court  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lon- 
don ;  being  held  at  Bow  Church,  in 
Loudon,  called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus, 
or  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  from  being  built 
on  arches.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  rather  obscure  witticism  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

If  he  be  ciri/,  not  your  powder'd  sugar  nor  your  raisins 

"  shall  persuade  the  captain  to  live  a  coxcomb  witli  him ; 

let  him  be  civil  and  eat  in  the  arches,  and  see  what 

will  come  on't.  Scornf.  Ladij,  \\\ 

It  seems  there  was  a  prison  belonging 
to  this  court : 

Let  me  alone,  sweet  heart,  T  have  a  trick  in  my  Iiead 
shall  lodge  liim  in  the  arches  for  one  year,  and  make 
him  sing  peccavi,  e'er  1  leave  him,  aud  yet  he  shall 
never  know  who  liurt  him  neither. 

B.  .}■  FL  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  act  iv. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
Littlewit,  the  proctor,  is  called  "  one 
o'  the  arches."  Induction.  Hence 
the  pun  of  civil,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civilian. 
ARCHITECT,  for  architecture,  or 
building. 

To  find  an  liouse  ybuilt  for  holy  dead. 
With  goodly  architect,  and  cloisters  wide. 

Broicne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  i, 

fARCH-TYPE.    A  chief  model,  or  type. 

Yet  some  there  are  belceve  their  wits  so  ripe, 
That  they  can  draw  a  map  of  tlie  archtijpe. 
And  with  strange  opticks  tutor'd  they  can  view 
The  emanations  of  the  mystique  Jew. 

Cartu'righfs  Poems,  1G51. 

ARGHY,  or  ARCHIE.  The  court  fool 
in  the  year  1625,  and  before.  His 
real  name  was  Archibald  Armsfronr/. 
Of  his  jests  see  an  account  iu  Granger, 
ii,  399,  8vo,  1775. 

A  cabal 
Found  out  but  lately,  and  set  out  by  Archie, 
Or  some  such  liead,  of  whose  long  coat  they  have  lieard. 
And  being  black  desire  it.     (Margin)  Archie  moiiru'd  then, 
im  Jon.  Stafjle  of  AViw,  iii,  2. 


Archie  accompanied  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  into  Spain  in  1624;  hence, 
in  the  masque  performed  on  his 
return,  Jonson  jocularly  calls  him  a 
sea-monster. 

That  all  the  tales  and  stories  now  were  old 
Of  the  sea-monster  Archy,  or  grown  cold. 

Neptune's  Triumph,  vol.  vi,  p.  159. 

We  learn  from  Howell  that  this  illus- 
trious personage  had  more  privileges 
at  the  court  of  Spain  than  any  other 
Englishman. 

Our  cosen  Archy  hath  more  privilege  than  any,  for  Le 
often  goes,  with  his  fool's  coat,  whei'e  the  infanta  is 
with  her  merinas,  and  ladies  of  lionour,  and  keeps  a 
blowing  and  blustering  amongst  them,  and  flirts  out 
what  lie  list. 

The  instance  subjoined  shows  rather 
the  wit  than  the  good  manners  of 
Archy : 

One  day  they  were  discoursing  wliat  a  marvellous 
tiling  it  was  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  with  less  than 
15,000  men,  after  a  long  toylsome  march,  should  dare 
to  encounter  the  Palsgrave's  army  consisting  of  above 
2'),000,  and  to  give  them  a  total  discomfiture,  and  take 
Prague  presently  after.  Whereunto  Archy  answered, 
that  lie  would  tell  them  a  stranger  thing  than  that: 
Was  it  not  a  strange  thing,  quoth  he,  that  in  the  year 
6S  there  should  come  a  fleet  of  140  sails  from  Spain 
to  invade  England,  and  that  ten  of  these  could  not 
go  back  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest  ? 

Letters,  I,  §  3,  L.  18. 

Cousin  was  a  customary  appellation 
for  such  personages  from  those  of 
equal  age.  Persons  older  than  him- 
self the  fool  called  uncle.  See  Lear. 
Archy  is  called  Archee  Armstrong  by 
Sir  A.  Weldon ;  and  another  court 
fool,  David  Droman,  is  mentioned 
with  him.  Curios,  of  Lit.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  286,  5th  edit. 

Archy  is  honorably  mentioned  in  a 
passage  where  B.  Jonson  gives  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art  of  well  apparelling  a 
lie: 

That  au  elephant,  in  1630,  came  liitlier  ambassador 
from  the  great  Mogul,  who  could  both  write  and  read, 
and  was  every  day  allowed  twelve  cast  of  bread,  twenty 
quarts  of  canary  sack,  besieles  nuts  and  almonds  the 
citizens  wives  sent  him.  That  lie  had  a  Spanish  boy 
to  his  interpreter,  and  his  chief  negotiation  was,  to 
confer  or  practise  with  Archy,  the  principal  fool  of 
state,  about  stealing  Windsor  Castle,  and  carrying  it 
away  on  his  back,  if  he  can.        liisc^v.,  vol.  vii,  p.  80. 

He  is  also  mentioned  with  Garret  by 
Bp.  Corbet: 

Although  the  clamours  and  applause  were  such 
As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them 
And  witli  wide  laughter  aud  a  cUea^loafe  choake  them. 

Poems,  p.  68. 

Sec  Gauret. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  arch,  in 
the  sense  of  witty,  is  derived   from 
Archy,  but  I  believe  it  is  older. 
AHEAD,  or  AREED.   Declare;  explain. 
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Therefore  more  plain  arecd  this  doubtful  case. 

Spenser,  Dophiiaida,  I.  1B3. 
Mo  all  too  nieaue  the  sacred  Muse  areeds.    F.  Q-,  I,  Prol. 
And  many  jierils  doth  to  us  areed 
lu  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

Draj/t.  Moses  B.,  ii,  p.  158*. 
fA  fcntleman  that  had  beene  long  in  the  Indies,  being 
returned  home  with  a  great  searre  in  his  face,  went 
to  visit  a  friend  of  his  v  ho  knew  him  not  of  a  gooa 
while  till  at  last  the  gent  discoursing  unto  him  his 
name  and  kindred,  in  the  end  he  called  him  to  minde, 
and  said  :  Sir,  you  Tuust  pardon  me,  for  (I  assure  you) 
vour  superscription  bcinirbUir'dl  could  not  well  aread 
you  CupUy's  'inis,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  16H. 

t/offl5^  Brother,  aread.whai  meanes  his  gratious  favour? 
il/op.  It  signifies  you  beare  the  bell  away 
From  all  his  graces  nobles.         Randolph's  Amyntas,\bi». 
+He  sees  and  knowes  (for  us)  what's  bad  or  good, 
And  all  things  is  by  him  well  understood; 
Mens  «eake  conjectures  no  way  can  areed. 
What's  in  th'  immortall  Parlament  decreed. 

Taylor's  Worlces,  1630. 

fTo  read. 

■iCome  sit  we  dow ne  under  this  hawthorne  tree, 

The  morrowes  light  shall  lend  us  daie  enough, 
And  tell  a  tale  of  Gawen  or   Sir  Guy, 

Of  Robin  Hood,  or  of  good  Clem  a  Clough. 
Or  else  some  romant  unto  us  areed. 

Which  good  olde  Godfrey  taught  thee  in  thy  youth, 
Of  noble  lords  and  ladies  gentle  deede. 

Or  of  thy  love,  or  of  thy  lasses  truth. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  159o. 

-j-To  counsel,  or  advise. 

And  stood  before  the  steeds 
Of  old  Neleides,  whose  estate  thus  kingly  he  areeds. 

Chapman,  II ,  viii,  85. 

AREARE,  or  ARREAR.      Behind;  in 
default. 

To  tilt  and  iurney,  wrestle  in  the  sand. 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  urrrar. 

Fairf.  T.,  ii,  40. 
But  when  his  force  gau  faile,  his  pace  gan  wex  areare. 
Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  24. 

Vo  ARERE.     To  raise. 

Siiith,  Is  your  master  waking,  gentle  swaines? 
If  not,  arere  him,  tell  him  all  the  plaines. 

Scots  Fhilomythie,  1616. 

tAREST.     To  stop. 

Constraining  them  by  w ord  and  deede  to  tariie  and  arest. 
A.  Hall's  Homer,  1581,  p.  20. 

AREW.     In  a  row. 

Her  hew 
Was  wan  and  k-ane,  that  all  her  teeth  arew 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheekes  be  red. 

Sp.  F.  Q,  \,  xii,  29. 

fARG.     To  argue. 

He  ar/j,  as  I  did  now,  for  credance  againe. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

ARGAL.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  ei-ffo,  therefore. 

But  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself:  arr/al, ht  that  is  not  guilty  oMiis 
own  death,  shortens  not  his  own  life.  Ham.,  v,  1. 

Also  a  name  for  the  tartar  of  wine. 

Jonson's  Alchem. 

fjrffo  was  sometimes  used  similarly. 

Our  countrie  is  a  great  eating  country  ;  nrr/o  they  eate 
more  in  our  countrey  than  they  do  in  their  owiie. 

The  Flinj  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  )>.  44. 

f ARGENT.      Silver;    and,  in  a   more 
general  sense,  money. 

Flowers  were  framd  of  Hints,  walls  rubies,  rafters  of  argent ; 
Vavcnicnts  of  chrisolite,  «  iiidow  s  coiitriv'd  of  a  chris  all ; 
Vessels  were  of  gohl,  "iih  gcild  was  each  thing  adorned. 

BarHefictd's  AJfeclionate  Sliqiherd,  1591. 
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The  helhound  whelpes  the  shoulder-clapping  serjant, 
That  cares  not  to  undoe  the  world  for  argent. 

Taylor's  Worhes,  1630. 
Her  full  broad  eye  did  sparkle  fire, 
Her  breath  was  sweet  as  kind  desire. 
And  in  her  beauteous  crescent  shone, 
Bright  as  the  argent-horned  moone. 

Lovelace's  lucasta,\^i'). 

fARGENTIER.     A  silversmith. 

And  some  said  (how  truly  I  cannot  assert)  the  am- 
bassadors horse  was  shod  with  silver-shooes,  lightly 
tackt  on ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  persons 
or  beauties  of  eminency  were,  his  very  horse  prancing, 
and  curveting,  in  hunible  reverence  flung  his  shooes 
away,  which  the  greedy  understandcrs  scrambled  for, 
and  "he  was  content  to  be  gazed  on,  and  admired,  till 
a  farrier,  or  rather  the  aryentier  in  one  of  his  rich 
liveries,  among  his  train  of  footmen,  out  ofat.iwny 
velvet  bag  touk  others,  and  tackt  them  on,  which 
lasted  till  he  came  to  the  next  troop  of  grandies :  and 
thus  with  much  ado  he  reached  the  Louvre. 

Wilson's  History  of  King  James  I. 

fARGENTRY.     Silver  work  ;  plate. 

No  medalls,  or  rich  stuff  of  Tyrian  dy, 

No  costly  howls  of  frosted  argentry. 

No  curious  land-ski]),  or  som  marble  piece 

Digg'd  up  in  Delphos,  or  else-where  in  Greece. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Having  preserv'd  count  Manstielts  iroups  from  dis- 
banding, by  pawning  his  own  argentry  and  Jewells,  he 
pass'd  this  way.  Ibid. 

ARGIER,  or  ARGIERS.  The  ancient 
English  name  for  Algiers. 

Pros.  Where  was  she  born  ?  speak ;  tell  me. 

Art.  Sir,  in  Argier.  Temp.,  i,  3. 

Could  with  the  pirates  of  Argiers  and  Tunis 
Acquire  such  credit,  as  with  them  to  be 
Made  absolute  commander. 

Massing.  Unnat.  Comb.,  act  1. 
He  toke  his  way  unto  AttVique,  towards  the  towne  of 
Ari/iere.       A  Tract  (/1512:  reprinted  in  Hurl.  Misc., 
iv,p.  583,  ed:  1809. 

f  ARGIN.  An  embankment,  or  rampart. 
From  the  Italian. 

It  must  have  high  argins  and  cover'd  ways. 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  battery. 

Marlowe's  Yforks,  i,  128. 

fARGIVE,  V.     To  argue. 

Hereupon,  the  philosopher  comparing  the  Grecians 
with  the  Africanes,  and  those  of  Europa,  he  argives 
that  tlieir  customes  were  divers,  through  the  remolion 
and  distance  of  place. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

ARGOSIE.  A  large  ship,  either  for 
merchandise  or  war.  Of  this  sense 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  etymology 
is  very  obscure.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
supposed  it  a  corruption  of  Ragosie, 
for  a  ship  of  Ruyiisa,  but  this  seems  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  rests  on  no  other 
known  authority  (as  I\lr.  Douce  tells 
us)  than  Roberts's  Marchaut's  Map  of 
Commerce.  Besides,  we  want  proof 
of  the  Ragusan  ve.'^sels  being  particu- 
larly huge.  Pope  and  others  have, 
with  much  more  probability,  supposed 
it  to  come  from  the  classical  ship 
Aryo,  as  a  ve.«sel  eminently  famous. 
Which   is   confirmed    by  the    use  of 
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Arpis,  for  a  ship,  ia  low  Latin.  See 
Du  Cange. 

Your  miml  is  tossing  on  tlie  ocean. 

There  where  your  argosi's,  with  portly  sail. 

Like  sigiiiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 

Or  as  it  were  the  pafieants  of  the  sea. 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traftickcrs.    Mirch.  Ven.,  i,  1. 

See  also  3  Hen.  IV,  act  ii. 

Who  sits  him  like  a  ruU-sail'd  arqosie 
Danc'd  with  a  loftv  billow.        C'hapm.  Bijron's  Consp. 
That  golden  traffic  love, 
Is  scantier  Car  than  gold  ;  one  mine  of  that 
More  worth  than  iw eniy  an/Oiies 
Of  the  world's  richest  treasure. 

Euxcleij's  New  }fonder,  Anc.  Dr.,  r,  23G. 

Drayton  uses  it  for  a  first-rate  man  of 
war,  which  favours^  the  classical  ety- 
mology : 

My  instance  is  a  mighty  argosie. 

That  in  it  bears,  besides  tli'  artillery 

Of  fourscore  pieces  of  a  mighty  bore, 

A  thousand  soldiers.    Noah's  'Flood,  iv,  p.  1539. 

Sandys  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  ship  of 
force.  Describing  the  boldness  of 
pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  he  observes, 
that,  from  the  timorousness  of  others, 
they 

Gatlier  SHcli  courage,  that  a  little  frigot  will  often  not 
feare  to  venter  ou  an  argosie .-  nay  some  of  them  will 
not  abide  the  incounter,  but  run  ashore  before  the 
pursuer,  as  if  a  whale  should  flie  from  a  dolphin. 

Travels,  p.  2. 

Ragozine  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Douce  to  have  no  reference  to  it.  See 
Illustr.,  i,  p.  248.  Argousin  is  a  French 
term  for  an  officer  of  the  galleys,  who 
superintends  the  slaves ;  but  is  sup- 
posed by  Menage  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Spanish  alguazil. 
f  ARISE,  n.  s.  A  rising,  or  getting  up, 
applied  especially  to  the  sun-rise. 

Bright  morning  sunne,  who  with  thy  sweet  arise 
E.vpeirst  the  clouds,  &c. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 
Her  starry  lookes,  her  cluistall  eyes. 
Brighter  than  the  sunnes  arise. 

Greene's  Never  too  Late,  1621. 

fARISTIPPUS.     A  kind  of  wine. 

O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary. 

Rich  Aristippus,  sparkling  sherry  ! 

Some  nectar  else  from  Juno's  dairy; 

O  these  draughts  would  make  us  merry ! 

Middleton's  Work's,  ii,  422. 

ARK.  A  chest  or  coffer.  The  original 
and  etymological  sense. 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  relick  in  an  arke 
Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  not  it  profane 

-S;;.  F.  q.,  IV,  iv,  15. 

ARMADO,  Properly  armada,  Spanish. 
A  fleet  of  -war ;  a  fleet  of  merchants 
being  Jlota.  Not  known  here,  pro- 
bably, before  the  Spanish  invasion  in 

' 1588. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood 
A  whole  armada  of  collected  sail 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship.    John,  iii,  4. 


Spread  was  the  huge  armaJo  wide  and  broad. 

I'airf.  Tasso,  i,  79 
The  whole  armado  coming  often  in  view,  yet  not  sa 
liardy  as  to  adventure  the  onset. 

Sandys'  Travels,  p.  51. 

B.  Jonson  spells  it  correctly,  armada. 
It  is  now  rarely  used,  except  his- 
toricallv,  in  speaking  of  that  one  fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  much  disputed.  Some  will 
have  it  lean-shouldered,  some  leaii  with 
poverty,  others  slender  as  one's  arm  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Warburton, 
though  he  failed  in  his  proof,  gave  the 
interpretation  best  suited  to  the  text, 
worn  by  m'ditary  service.  This  implies 
the  military  activity  of  the  master  ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  reproacliful, 
and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  speech  which  is  made  to  display 
the  gallantry  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 
The  passage  is  this  : 

So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  hi^h  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  i,  5. 

ARMIN.  A  beggar;  made  from  the 
Dutch  arm,  poor,  to  suit  an  assumed 
Dutch  character. 

O  hear  God  ! — so  younj  an  antiin  ! 
M.  Flow.  Arniin,  sweet  heart,  1  know  not  what  vou  meaa 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

London  Prod  ,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii,  519. 

t ARMING-COAT.     A  coat  of  defence. 

Armed  with  an  anima  of  Steele,  miul,>  with  sralloppe 
shelles,  shining  like  the  sunne,  and  upon  that  aii 
arming  conte  fringed  round  about.        Plutarch,  1579 

fARMING-GIRDLE.     A  soldier's  belt. 

Baltheus,  Liv.  Militare  cingnlum.  ^laarqp.  Baudrier, 
ceinture  d'espee.  An  arming  girdle,  or  girdle  for 
warre.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

fARMING-SLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The  habit  of  the  masquers  was  close  bodies  of  carna- 
tion,  emhroydered  with  silver,  their  arming  sleeves  of 
the  same.  Britannia  Triumn'hans,  1637. 

t ARMING-SWORD.  A  large  two- 
handed  sword. 

Xiphomachsra,  rompbaea,  Nebrissensi.  fi<^o,uaxacpa, 
PoUuci.  Espee  a  deus  mains.  A  two  hande  sworde ; 
an  arming  sword. 

But  eomming  neere  them,  they  weaved  to  leeward 
with  their  bright  arming  sword's,  and  we  the  like  to 
them,  they  saluted  us  with  a  whole  broadside. 

Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1630. 
Take  a  fayre  bright  sword  with  a  crosse  like  an  arm- 
ing sword.  Magical  MS. 

ARMLET.  An  ornament  encircling  the 
arm  ;  a  bracelet. 

Not  that  in  colour  it  was  like  thy  hair. 
Armlets  of  that  thou  still  mayst  let  me  wear. 

Donne,  Eleg.,  lii,  r.  1. 

ARMOUR.  The  principal  pieces  of  a 
knight's  armour  are  thus  enumerated 
in  verse,  by  Warner — 
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To  tliem  in  corapleat  armour  sccra'd  the  grcene  kniglit 
to  appeare.  .  , 

The  burgouet,  the  bever,  buffe,  the  coUer,  curates,  and 
The  poldrons,  grangard,  vambraces,  gauntlets  for  eitner 

The  'taisiies,  cushies,    and    tlie    graves,    staff,    pensell, 

The  g?ee"e  knight  earsthad  tylted  with,  that  held  her  love 
his  thrall.  M.  Engl.,  B.  1-,  p.  -Vi- 

See  those  several  words. 
ARMS.  Stabbing  or  daggering  of  arms, 
is  an  expression  founded  on  a  curious 
piece  of  romantic  gallantry.  To  show 
their  devout  attachment  to  their  mis- 
tresses, young  men  frequently  punc- 
tured their  arms  with  daggers,  and 
mingling  the  blood  with  wine,  drank 
it  of  to  their  healths.  The  drinking 
a  liquor  mixed  with  blood  was  in  very 
ancient  times  esteemed  a  rite  of  high 
solemnity,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sallust 
and  Livy:  of  such  ceremonials  this 
seems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This 
explains  an  obscure  passage  in  the 
Litany  to  Mercury,  at  the  end  of 
Cynthia's  Revels : 

From  stabbing  of  arms,  flap-dragons,  healths  vhiffs, 
and  all  such  swaggering  humours,  good  Mercury 
deliver  us.  ,      ,,,  „      „i 

Have  I  not  been  drunk  to  your  health,  swallowca 
flap-dia>'ons,  eat  glasses,  drank  urine,  stabb'd  arms, 
and  done  all  the  offices  of  protested  gallantry  tor  your 
gakeV  ilarstoH's  Dutch  Courtezan. 

How  many  gallants  liave  drank  healths  to  me 
Ontoiiheivdaffger'darms.l  ... 

Honest  Wh.,  0.  PL,  in,  299. 

I  will  ti°-ht  with  him  that  dares  say  you  are  not  fair ; 

stab  him  that  will  not  pledge  your  health,  and  with  a 

daqqer  pierce  a  vein,  to  drink  a  full  healtli  to  you. 

•'^     '  Green's 'Ftiquoque,O.V\.,\\\,f>\. 

In  a  character  of  England,  written  by 
a  French  nobleman  in  1699,  it  is  said  : 

Several  encounters  confivmed  me  that  there  was  a  sort 
'.  of  perfect  debauchees,  who  style  themselves  Hectors, 
'  that  in  their  mad  and  unheard  of  revels,  ])ierce  then- 
veins  to  quaff  tlieir  own  blood;  which  some  of  them 
have  done  to  that  excess,  that  tliey  died  of  the  m- 
temperancc.  Harl.  Misc.,  x,  p.  19i,  Park's  ed. 

ARNDERN.    Evidently  used  by  Drayton 
for  the  evening. 

When  the  sad  arndern  shutting  in  tlie  light.   Gid,  p.  131S. 

Connected  therefore  with  aandorn, 
nierenda,  in  Ray's  Glossarium  North- 
anhymbricum,  p.  10.5,  and  Orndern 
Cumb.  "Afternoon's  drinkings," 
p.  47.  Coll.  of  Engl.  Words.  In 
the  specimen  of  Mr.  Boucher's  Suppl. 
to  Johnson,  it  stands  under  aardurn, 
orndorn,  or  orn-dinner.  Also  aunder, 
Chesh.  Afternoon.  Ray.  N.  C.  Words, 
p.  15.  It  must  therefore  be  fully 
distinguished  from  Undeiin.  See 
that,  and  OiiNDERN.  See  also  Jamie- 
son's  Diet.,  V.  Orntren. 


AROINT,  or  AROYNT  THEE.  A  word 
of  aversion,  to  a  witch  or  infernal 
spirit;  of  which  the  etyrnology  is 
uncertain  ;  though  some  critics  sub- 
join Bii  averruncent,  The  gods  fore- 
fend  !  as  if  they  thought  it  might  pro- 
bably be  deduced  from  thence.  It 
occurs  only  twice  in  Shakespeare,  and 
in  an  old  print  in  Hearne's  collections, 
cited  by  Johnson,  where  it  is  written 
arongtl  but  in  no  other  author  yet 
discovered. 


Give  me,  quoth  I ; —  .  „ 

Jroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.  3Iac.,  i,  o. 
Bid  her  ahght 

And  her  troth  plight,  ... 

And  uroynt  thee,  witch,  aroijnt  thee.  Lear,  in,  4. 

Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  that 
it  might  be  of  the  same  original  with 
avaunt. 

A  lady  well  acquainted  with  the  dia- 
lect o'f  Cheshire,  informed  me  that  it. 
is  still  in  use  there.  For  example,  if 
the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the  maid 
who  is  milking  her,  she  will  give  the 
animal  a  push,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  'Roint  thee!  by  which  she 
means,  stand  off.  To  this  the  cow  is 
so  well  used,  that  even  the  word  is 
often  sufficient ;  the  cow  being  in  this 
instance  more  learned  than  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Boucher  has  given  the  same  explana- 
tion in  his  Specimen. 
tAROMATIZATE,  v.     To  spice. 

Let  it  be  boiled  upon  the  coales  without  any  smoake 
loll"  time  tngetlier,  wringing  the  reubarbe  strongly, 
being  bound  in  a  peece  of  linnen  cloth,  cljuihe  it,  and 
aronmtizate  it.      Barrouyh's  Method  of  Phj/sick,  1624. 

AROW.     In  a  row,  successively.     The 
same  as  Spenser's  arew. 

My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose,' 
Beaten  the  maids  arow,  and  bound  the  doctor. 

Com.  of  M,.,  V,  1. 

See  Elvira,  0.  PI.,  xii,  212. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  Sidney  and  Dry- 
den  as  using  it.    It  is  also  in  Chaucer's 
Wife   of  Bathes  Tale   and   Rom.  of 
Rose,  7609. 

To  come  off  twice  a-row 
Thus  rarely  from  such  dangerous  adventures. 

AROWZE,  V.     Mr.    Seward   interprets 
this  bedew,  from  the  French  arroser. 

The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arou-ze  you. 
!  li.  cj-  Ft.  3  Noble  Atns.,  v,  4. 

But  unless  some  other  instance  of  such 

a  use  can  be  brought,  this  can  hardly 

)      be  admitted  ;  and  the  word  must  be 
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taken,  however  singular  the  construc- 
tion, in   the   common    sense,   excite, 
awaken. 
fARPENT.     A  French  acre. 

Acre.  An  aker  of  land ;  Norm.  (It  is  most  comraonJy 
liirger  tliau  the  arj/ent.)  Cotgrave. 

We  have  4  or  5  horses,  or  2  or  3  yoke  of  oxeu,  to  till 
an  acre  a  ilny,  where  the  former  jugerum  hath  but  3. 
But  the  Freiicli  have  another  kiude  of  acre,  whicli  tliey 
call  an  arpent,  which  amongst  them  differeth  in  quan- 
tity, as  ours  doe  differ  in  severall  kindes  of  poles : 
and  their  arpeitt  is  100  pole,  howsoever  tlie  poles  do 
differ.  Nordeu's  Surceiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

Sometimes  written  arpine. 

If  he  be  master 
Of  poor  ten  arphies  of  land  forty  liours  longer. 
Let  the  world  report  me  »>» honest  woman. 

Webster's  Devil's  Law  Case. 

fARRANT.     An  errand. 

Goe,  sou],  the  bodyes  gueste, 

Upon  a  thankless  arrante. 
Fear  not  to  touche  the  beste. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrante. 

Puems  of  17th  cent. 

ARRAS.  The  tapestry  hangings  of 
rooms,  so  called  from  the  town  in 
Artois,  where  the  principal  manufac- 
ture of  such  stuffs  was.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  that  Shakespeare  had  out- 
stepped probability  in  supposing  Fal- 
staif  to  sleep  behind  the  hangings,  on 
account  of  his  bulk  (2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4)  ; 
hnt  an  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone 
proves  that  still  larger  bulks  might  be 
concealed  there.  "  Pyrrhus,  to  terrify 
Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place 
an  elephant  behind  the  an-as."  Braith. 
Survey  of  Histories,  1614.  Denham, 
in  his  Sophy,  conceals  a  guard  there. 
Hamlet  suspects  the  king  to  be  behind 
the  arras  ;  and  other  royal  personages 
have  been  thus  concealed.  In  an  in- 
terview between  Queen  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  was  hid 
behind  the  tapestry.  Nichols  s  Progr. 
of  Eliz.,  vol.  i,  p.  13.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  often  a  very  large  space 
between  the  arras  and  the  walls, 

ARRAUGHT,  Reached;  seized  by 
violence  ;  from  arreach ;  which  how- 
ever is  not  met  with. 

His  ambitious  sons  unto  them  twayne 
Arraiight  the  rule,  and  from  their  father  drew. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II,  .X,  35. 

ARREAR,  adv.     Behind. 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  afrear. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  40. 
Ke  ever  did  her  eye-siglit  turn  arere. 

^>.  Viiyil's  Gnat.,  v,  468. 
WTieu  he  hath  gotten  ground  (tlie  kennel  cast  urrear). 
Drai/t.  I'uli/olb.,  xiii,  p.  017. 

To  ARRET.  To  decree,  or  appoint ; 
from  arrcfer,  French,    I  believe  pecu- 


liar to  Spenser,  but  often  used  by  him, 
and  always  with  the  final  letters  pro- 
nounced as  in  English ;  rhyming  to 
sei,  &c.  See  Todd. 
ARRIDE.  An  affected  Latinisra,  for  to 
please  ;  from  arrideo. 

If  her  condition  answer  but  lier  feature, 

I  am  fitted.     Her  form  answers  my  affection. 

It  urrides  me  e.xceedingly.  O.  PI.,  x,  32. 

It  is  here  used  in  ridicule,  and  is 
introduced  also  by  B.  Jons,  in  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  and  Evei'y  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  but  only  to  be  ridiculed 
in  both  places.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  seriously  used  anywhere. 
[Yet  we  may  cite  the  following  ex- 
amples :] 

lYour  opinion  ariides  me,  following  more  tlie  spirit, 
the  other  sense  and  vaineglory  of  no  moment,  but 
opposing  myselfe  to  you  before,  I  understood  it  of 
certaine  observations  and  rules  of  diet. 

Passenger  of  Beiitennto.  1612. 
+TIiine  anipliitritean  muse  growes  more  urrident, 
And  Phcebus  tripos  stoopes  to  Neptunes  trident. 

Taylors  Worlces,  1630. 
tRiders  Library. 
Wliat  means  arrided  Riders  book,  thus  stil'd 
A  library,  sith  but  one  book's  compil'd. 
And  that  of  words  ?  It  therefore  should  not  carry 
Tlie  name  of  library,  but  dictionary. 

Owen's  Epiqrams. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part,  Fr.  This 
foreign  word  was  formerly  in  use  as  a 
military  term,  instead  of  rear.  See 
Johnson.  Rereward  also  was  used 
in  the  same  sense.  [It  is  also  used 
for  arrear.^ 

\Dec.  I'l  show  tliee  how  to  pay  this  debt,  and  leave 
Me  in  arrier :  get  dancers,  and  this  ev'ning 
Make  nie  a  serenade,  'tis  onely  a  round 
Well-danc'd,  and  a  short  song  or  two. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  37. 

To  ARRIVE,  V.     In  an  active  form. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Ca;sar  cry'd,  Heip  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 

Jul.  C,  i,  2. 

See  also  3  Hen.  IV,  v,  3. 
Milton  has  adopted  this  form  : 

Ere  he  arrive 
The  liappv  isle.  Par.  Lost,  ii. 

ARRIVE,  s.  Arrival.  Often  used  by 
Drayton. 

Whose  forests,  liills,  and  floods,  then  long  for  Iier  arrive 

I'roin  Lancashire.  ■        Draijt.  Pubjolb.,  song  2s,  p.  1192. 

tBefore  I  speake  to  my  most  sacred  lord, 

I  joyne  my  soft  lipps  to  the  solid  earth, 

And  with  an  honurd  bennison  1  blcsse 

The  liower,  the  place,  the  time  of  your  arrive. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

ARSEDINE,  or  ARSADINE.  A  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic :  sometimes 
made  into  orsden.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  a  colour,  and  in  that  case  means 
orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic.  Poor 
Ritsou,  who  could  neither  be  right 
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nor  wrong  with  good  humour,  sneered 
at  Mr.  Lysons  for  so  explaining  orsden 
in  his  Environs  of  London.  !See  Mr. 
Gifford's  excellent  note  on  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Are  vou  pufft  up  witli  tlie  pride  of  your  wares?  your 
arsedini:  S.  Jon.  Barth.  Fair,  u,  1. 

Mr.  G.  quotes  also : 

A  London  vintner's  signe,  thick  jagged  and  round 
fringed,  with  tlieaming  aMarfiKe.         ,„,    „    ,    ,,. 

liask's  Lenten  Stuff.,  p.  172,  Harl.  Hhse. 

tARSIE-VERSIE.     Upside  down. 

Oh  hut  tliere's  great  difference  hetwixt  in  deed  and 

bciiig  so  re])uted.    Dost  thou  not  know  that  from  tlie 

besmniDg  the  world  goes  areie-rewV.^  ,     ,„,^ 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenulo,  \b\i. 

fARTED.     Constrained. 

And  as  in  her  which  arted  lookes  does  ware, 

Men  looke  for  natures  steps,  and  cannot  trace  her. 

Historic  ofAlhino  and  Bellama,  16JS3. 
Whertliru-'h  tliev  be  artijd  hy  necessile,  so  to  watch, 
l;il)our,  and  grub  in  tlie  ground,  for  their  sustenaunce, 
that  their  nature  is  much  wastid,  and  the  kyud  of 
them  brought  to  nowght.  ,  ^.    .,   ,  ,r         i 

Forlescue's  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarcliy. 

f  ARTHUR-A-BRADLEY.  One  of  the 
old  popular  heroes  of  the  Robin  Hood 
class.  A  song  which  went  under  this 
title  seems  to^have  been  very  popvdar, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 
One  of  the  oldest  references  to  it 
which  we  have  met  with  occurs  in  the 
play  of  the  Marriage  of  Witt  and 
Wisdome,  p.  49  (edit,  by  Halliwell). 

I'or  the  honour  of  Artrehradle, 

'I'liis  ase  wold  make  me  swere  madly. 

ARTHUR'S  SHOW.  An  exhibition  of 
archery  by  a  toxophilite  society  in 
London,  of  which  an  account  was 
published  in  1583,  by  Richard 
Robinson.  The  associates  were  fifty- 
eight  in  number,  and  had  assumed 
th'e  arms  and  the  names  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Drakes 
Shahsp.,  &c.,  i,  oG2.     See  Dagonet. 

ARTICHOKE.  Formerly  supposed  to 
be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Of  forage  in  your  lusty  pye 
Of  artichoke  w  potatoe.  0.  PI.,  in,  49. 

But  Langham,  in  his  Garden  of 
Health,  imputes  no  such  quality  to 
the  plant,  though  he  allows  it  many 
others.  Among  other  things,  he 
says, 

Artichokes,  eaten  raw,  do  amend  the  savour  of  the 
mouth.  .     P-  "'**■ 

Eew  perhaps  will  try  the  experiment. 
They  were,  however,  much  esteemed. 

Artichokes  grew  sometimes  only  in  the  isle  of  Sicily, 
and  s-iiu-e  niv  remembrance  they  were  so  dainty  in 
J.'n"lairi,  tlial  usuallv  they  were  sold  for  crowns 
:in:rc.-,  i^c.  'Moffat's  Health's  Improvement. 

ARTICULATE.     To  exhibit  in  articles. 


AS 

To  end  those  things  articulated  here 

By  our  great  lord  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 

We  with  our  counsel  will  deliberate. 

O.Pl.,  ui,  ICl. 

See  also  1  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 

Also,  to  enter  into  articles  of  agree- 
ment: 

Send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good  and  ouvs.  Cor.,  i,  9. 

And  e're  we  do  articulate,  much  more 
Grow  to  a  full  conclusion,  instruct  us. 

Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,  2. 
How  to  give  laws  to  them  that  conquer'd  were. 
How  to  articulate  with  yielding  wights. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  v,  20. 

fARTSMAN  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
artificer  in  Chapman's  Homer. 

ARVAL,  or  ARVIL.  A  funeral  supper 
or  feast,  of  which  examples  are  cited 
within  a  few  years  past,  as  happening 
in  Yorkshire.  See  Douce's  Hlustr., 
ii,  pp.  202,  203.  Baily  derives  it 
from  the  French.  It  seems  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  arvales  fratres  of 
the  Romans. 

ARVIRA'GUS.  This  false  accentuation 
prevails  throughout Cymbeline,  which, 
say  the  criticsris  a  proof  that  Shake- 
speare had  not  read  Juvenal's  "  Aut 
de  temone  Britanno  excidet  Arvira- 
gvs."    Sat.,  iv,  126. 

The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once  ^rpinyjw)  i»  as  like  a  figure  _ 

Strikes  life  into  my  speech.  Cym.,  ui.  o. 

The  mistake,  however,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Shakespeare : 

Windsor  a  castle  of  exceeding  strength 
I'irst  built  bv  Arvirdi/its.  Britain's  king. 

n.'  Chester's  Meeting  Dialog ue-icise,  J-c. 

From   this  composition  Shakespeare 
is   thought  to  have    borrowed    some 
other    names    in    that    play.       See 
Suppl.,  i,  p.  247. 
So  Warner  in  his  Albion's  England  : 

lluke   trviriu/us  using  then  the  armor  of  the  king, 
Maintained  tight,  and  won  the  field.  B.  in,  ch.  18. 

AS,  covj.  Was  currently  used  by 
ancient  authors  in  the  sense  of  that. 
Johnson  has  given  some  instances 
under  3  as,  but  does  not  observe  that 
this  usage  is  obsolete,  which  it  is. 

Divers  Roman  knights 
So  threaten'd  with  their  debts,  as  they  wdl  now 
Run  any  desp'rate  fortune  for  a  change. 

B.  Jon.  Catuine,  \,  o. 
Mv  five  years  absence  lias  kept  me  a  stranger 
So' much  to  all  th'  occurrents  of  my  country. 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

B.  .>-  Fl.  Beyg.  Bush,  i,  1. 

In  both  places  we  should  now  say 
that.  Such  instances  are  very  fre- 
quent. 
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fASAILE.     To  sail  away. 

Sere  Jhon  Vcere,  erle  of  Oxeiiforde,  that  witlidrewe 
hym  frome  Baruet  felde,  ivnil  lode  into  Scottlonde, 
aud  frome  theiis  into  Fraunce  asailed,  and  tlier  lie  was 
worschipfuUv  received.  Warkwortlis  Chronicle. 

ASCAPART.  The  name  of  a  famous 
giant,  conquered  by  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  the  subject  of  a  le- 
gendary ballad,  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

Therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow, 
as  Bevis  of  Southamptou  fell  upon  Jscapart. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ii,  3. 

Ascapart,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  "ful  thyrty^fote  longe ;"  and 
when  he  became  servant  to  Sir  Bevis, 
earned  him,  his  wife,  and  horse, 
under  his  arm.  These  combatants, 
we  are  told,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
gates  of  Southampton. 
Donne  alludes  to  him  and  his  size : 

Being  among 
Those  Askaparts,  meii  big  enough  to  throw 
Charing-cross  for  a  bar.  Sat.,  iv,  233. 

Drayton  speaks  of  his  overthrow,  in 
relating  the  exploits  of  Sir  Bevis,  but 
calls  him  Ascupart. 

And  that  (Goliah  like)  great  Ascupart  inforc'd 
To  serve  him  fC/  a  slave,  and  by  liis  horse  to  run. 

Folyolb.,  S.  ii,  p.  691. 

tASCAUNCE,  adv.     Obliquely. 

At  this  question  Rosader,  turning  his  head  ascance, 
and  bending  his  browes  as  if  anger  there  had  plouglied 
the  furrowes  of  her  wrath,  witli  his  eyes  full  of  fire, 
hee  made  this  replie.  Eiiphues  Golden  Legacie. 

ASCAUNT,  ;jre;j.  Across.  This  use  is 
not  noticed  in  the  dictionaries. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook 
That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

Hum.,  iv,  7. 

I  have  observed  no  other  instance  of  it. 
ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  as- 
trology, denoting  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  any 
person's  birth  :  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  his  fortune. 
Commonly  used  metaphorically  for 
influence  in  general,  or  eff"ect. 

'lis  well  that  servant's  gone;  I  shall  the  easier 

Wind  up  his  master  to  my  purposes  ; 

A  good  ascendant.  '  0.  PI.,  vii,  137- 

tASCERTAlNED.     Assured  ;  certain. 

But  the  nearer  we  approach'd,  the  more  ascertained 
1  was  that  he  must  have  it  under  his  arm.  Whither 
carry  you  that  child  ?  (said  I  to  him)  Whose  is  it  ? 

T/ie  Comicull  History  of  Francion. 

fASHE-CAKE.     Explained  thus : 

Panis  subcinericius.  An  ashecake,  or  bread  baked 
under  ashes  or  hot  embers.  Nomenclaior. 

■  f  ASHIED.     Made  white,  hke  ashes. 

Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  furres,  showers  of  raine 
Ap))earing  in  his  eyes,  who  still  doth  goe 
In  a  rug  gowne,  askied  with  flakes  of  snow. 

Heywooi's  Marriage  'i'riumphe,  1613. 


-\To  go  ASIDE.     To  absent  one's  self. 

Piia'dra  being  overcome  by  the  flattering  speech  of 
Thais,  promiseth  to  goe  aside  for  the  space  of  two 
daies,  that  Thraso  in  the  meane  while  might  have  het 
company.  Terence  in  English,  161'% 

ASINEGO.     See  Assinego. 
fASKEW.     Awry. 

But  as  one  scabbed  sheepe  a  flocke  may  marre. 
So  there's  one  man,  whose  nose  did  stand  a  jarre, 
Talk'd  very  scurvily,  and  look'd  asciie. 
Because  lin  a  worthy  towns-mans  pue 
Was  plac'd  at  church.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

His  bodie  was  well  brawned,  musculous,  ami  strong, 
the  haire  of  his  head  shining  bright,  the  colour  of  his 
complectiou  cleere  and  faire :  he  had  with  his  gray 
eyes  a-skeio  cast  at  all  times,  and  looked  sterne. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

ASKILE.     Askew;  aslant;  obliquely. 

What  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  looks  askile 

Aud  pouts  aud  frowns  and  cursetli  thee  the  while. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.,  v,  2. 

To  ASLAKE,  v.  To  slacken,  or  miti- 
gate. This  word  was  used  by  Spenser 
and  others,  but  Drayton  shows  us 
when  it  became  obsolete.  In  the 
first  4to  edition  of  his  Matilda  (1594) 
he  had  written, 

>'ow  like  a  roe,  before  the  hounds  imbost. 
Who  overtoyl'd  his  swiftness  doth  aslake. 

In  the  second  (1610)  he  banished 
that  word  as  obsolete,  and  wrote 
worse  lines  to  avoid  it : 

When  like  a  deere  before  the  hounds  imboste, 
When  him  his  strengtli  begiunelh  to  forsake. 

ASPECT.  Almost  always  accented  on 
the  last  syllable  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. 

And  then  our  arras,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 

Save  in  aspect  have  all  offence  seal'd  up.     Joh'n,  i\,  1. 

Seems  it  no  crime,  to  enter  sacred  bow'rs; 

And  ballon  'd  places,  with  impure  aspect 

Most  lewdly  to  pollute?        B.Jon.  Cynlh.  liev.,  v,  11. 

■rFor  whilest  I  gave  her  sister  leave  to  walk 

From  hand  to  hand  by  stealth,  she  heard  men  talk 

Of  gracious  favours,  and  aspects,  cast  on  lier 

By  noble  persons,  and  by  men  of  lionour. 

Phyllis  ofScyros,  1655. 

The  following  exception  occurs  in  a 
poem  by  Markham,  entitled  "  Deve- 
reux,"&c.,  1597: 

Under  whose  gracious  aspect  I  did  hope 
My  lawes  should  take  new  vertue,  larger  scope. 
•"  St.  30. 

Much  good  remark,  founded  upon 
this  now  obsolete  accent,  maybe  seen 
in  Farmer's  Essay  on  Shakespeare, 
pp.  26-8,  2d  edit. 
ASPERSION.  Sprinkling.  The  pri- 
mitive sense  of  the  word,  but  not  now 
used. 

No  sweet  a.<7?(;Mic)H  shall  the  heav'ns  let  fall 

To  make  this  contract  grow.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 
f  ASPIRE,  n.  s.     Aspiration. 

And  mock  the  fondling  for  his  mad  aspire. 

Chapman,  Hymns  oj  Homer. 

f  ASSAIL.     An  assault,  or  attack. 
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Mv  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun, 
Who  disciplin'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  wheu  I  tli'  assail  begun. 

Shaksp.  Lover's  Complaint. 

fASSAULTABLE.  That  may  be  taken 
by  assault. 

The  EngUshmeu  perceyving  they  were  too  rash  in 
assaulting  the  lowne.  beeing  not  assauUaUe. 

HoUnshed's  Chromchs. 

ASSAY.     See  Say. 

tASSAYE.  At  all  assayes,  i.  e.,  by  all 
means,  at  all  risks. 

When  up  the  stranger  rysetli,  and  thus  saycs : 
Madam,  for  your  sake  was  I  liither  guided, 
W'lioni  I  will  freely  serve  at  all  assayes. 
For  you  this  dyet  have  1  here  provided, 

Heyv'ood' s  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
For  that  is  vile  idolatrie,  farre  from  a  learned  lore. 
Which  tiling  we  ought  at  all  assayes  to  lothe  and  to 
ahliorre. 
Slubbes,  Two  Wonderfull  and  Rare  Kvaviples,  1581. 

ASSASSINATE,  s.  Assassination  ;  the 
act  of  assassinating. 

What  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  assassinate 
Upon  the  person  of  a  prince  ?    Dun.  Civ.  ll'nrs,  iii,  73. 

Toucliing  the  foule  report 
Of  that  assassinate.  _  Ibid.,  iy,  29. 

Mr.  Todd  notices  this  sense,  and  gives 
other  examples. 
ASSECURE,  V.    To  make  certain  or  safe. 

And  so  hath  Henrie  assecur'd  that  side. 
And  tlierewithall  his  state  of  Gasconie. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iv,  9. 

Mr.  Todd  has  the  word  from  BuUokar, 
but  without  an  example. 
fASSEVERE,  V.     To  assert. 

So  I  asscrere  this  the  more  boldly,  because  while  I 
niaintaine  it.  &.C.  "  Dr.  Bonne. 

ASSINEGO,  more  properly  ASINEGO. 
A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a  young 
ass  ;  used  for  a  silly  fellow  ;  a  fool. 

Thou  hast  no  more  brains  than  I  have  in  my  elbows; 
an  assiiieyo  may  tutor  thee.  Tro.  S'  Cress.,  li,  1. 

When  in  the  interim  they  appareli'd  me  as  you  see. 
Made  a  fool,  or  an  asiiiir/o  of  me.  Sec.       O.  rl.,  x,  109. 
All  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again  an  asineyo,  as 
your  sister  left  me.  B.  ^  Fl.  Scornf.  Lady. 

B.  Jonson  has  a  very  unjust  and 
illiberal  pun  against  Tnigo  Jones, 
couched  in  this  word  : 

Or  are  you  so  ambitious  'bovc  your  peers, 
You'd  be  an  ass-inijo  by  your  years. 

Epigrams,  vol.  vi,p.  290. 

ASSOILE,  V.  To  absolve,  acquit,  or 
set  at  liberty.  From  the  old  French 
assoilc,  ovabsoile;  absolutus.  Roque- 
fort. 

I  at  my  own  tribunal  am  ussoil'd. 

Yet  fearing  others  censure  am  embroil'd. 

O.  PI.,  xii,  64. 
Soon  as  occasion  felt  herself  unty'd. 
Before  her  son  could  well  assoyled  be. 

Spens.F.  Q.,U,\;  19. 
Here  he  his  subjects  all,  in  general, 
Assoyles,  and  quites  of  oath  and  fealtie. 

Ban.  Civ.  Wars,  ii.  111. 
But  secretly  nssoilinir  of  his  sin, 
\o  other  med'ciiie  will  unto  him  lay. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  514. 


Pray  devoutly  for  the  soule,  whom  God  assoyle,  of  one 
of  the  most  worshipful  knights  in  his  dayes. 

Epilajih,  in  Camden's  Rem.,  p.  331. 
■rKotwithstanding  1  will  assuile  myself,  and  make 
answer  nnto  thy  former  either  secret  surmises  or 
open  cavils.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

Once  used  by  Spenser  for  to  decide. 

In  th'  other  hand 
A  pair  of  waights,  with  which  he  did  assoyle 
Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 

On  Mvtah.,  canto  vii,  38. 

fAnd  you  among  the  rest,  because  you  would   be 

accounted  courtly,  have  assailed  to  fecle  the  veine  you 

cannot  see,  wherin  you  follow  not  the  best  phisitions; 

Lyiie,  Eiiphues  and  his  England,  1623. 

ASSOILE,  s.     Confession. 

When  we  speake  by  way  of  riddle  (enigma)  of  Avhicli 
the  sence  can  hardly  be  picked  out,  but  by  the  parties 
owne  assoile.  Pnttenh.,  iii,  p.  157,  repr. 

ASSOT,  V.  To  besot,  or  infatuate.  A 
word  used  by  Spenser,  though  obso- 
lete in  his  time,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained by  him  in  the  glossary  to  his 
eclogues.  He  uses  it,  also,  for  the 
participle  assotted. 

Willve,  1  ween  thou  be  assot.  ■  Eel.  March,  v,  25. 

fASSUETUDE.     Custom. 

A.  Why  they  doe  not  follow  temperature,  neither 
doth  this  stand  with  them  by  nature,  but  they  are  in 
our  owne  power,  and  are  obtained  by  use  and  assne- 
tiidc.  The  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1612. 

tASSUMMON.     To  call,  to  summon. 

Some  other  pastimes  tlien  they  would  begin; 
And  to  locke  hands  one  doth  them  all  ossammon. 

Barleiibreake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons,  1607. 

fASSUMPt,  n.  s.     A  taking  up. 

Only  I  say  now  that  the  assumpt  or  addition  of  a 
witch  hath  deprived  me  of  the  compassion  1  should 
otherwise  have.      History  of  Bon  Quixote,  1675,  f.  45. 

ASSURANCE.      Affiance;    betrothing' 
for  marriage. 

The  day  of  their  assurance  drew  near. 

Pemhr.  Arc,  p.  17. 
But  though  few  days  were  before  the  time  of  assur. 
ance  appointed.  Ibid. 

Johnson  has  not  this  sense. 
ASSURE,  V.     To  affiance,  or  betroth. 
The  following  passage  has  it  both  in 
this  and  in  the  common  sense  : 

Y'oung  princes  close  your  hands. 
Aust.  And  your  lips  too,  for  I  am  w-ell  assur'd 
That  1  did  so  when  1  was  first  assur'd.        John,  ii,  2. 
Called  me  Dromio,  swore  I  was  assur'd  to  her. 

Com.  of  E.,  iii,  2. 

fASTAT.     Estate. 

Incontynent  after  the  birth,  Te  Deum  with  procession 
was  songe  in  the  cathedrall  chirche,  and  in  all  the 
cliyrches  of  that  citie ;  great  and  many  tiers  made  in 
the  streets,  and  messengers  sent  to  al  the  astats  and 
cities  of  the  realme  with  that  comfortable  and  good 
tydynge,  to  whom  were  geven  great  giftcs. 

fASTE.      An  old  cant  term  for  money. 

These  companions,  who  in  the  phisiouomie  of  their 
forehead,  eves,  and  nose,  carry  the  impression  and 
marke  of  the  pillerie  galley,  and  of  the  halter,  they 
call  the  purse  a  leafe,  and  a  fleece ;  money,  cuckoes 
and  aste,  and  crownes. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

ASTERT,  or  ASTART,  v.      From  start 
or  startle;    to    alarm,    or   take   un- 
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\'o  .).niger  tlicre  tlie  slieplieni  can  astert. 

■S/jfHi-.  £cl.  I'^'or.,  vei".  18/ . 

"  Befall  unawares."  Spenser's  own 
glossarj'.  In  jNIr.  Todd's  excellent 
edition^  it  is  misprinted  assert,  v.hich 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  very  accurate  editor.  Yet  he  has 
it  correctly  in  his  dictionary,  and 
illustrates  it. 
ASTONIED,  part.     Astonished. 

Tlie  rest, 
Wondring  at  liis  stout  heart,  astonied  stand 
To  see  liim  offer  thus  himself  to  death.  O.  PI.,  u,  215. 

Also  stunned: 

Gave  him  sueli  a  hlow  upon  the  head  as  might  have 
killed  a  bull,  so  that  the  emperour  therewith  astonied 
fell  down  from  his  horse.     Knolles'  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

The  ver'o  to  astony  was  also  used. 
This  word  was  often  used  in  our 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bible 
(as  in  Dan.  v,  9,  &c.),  but  has  been 
tacitly  changed  for  astonished  in  the 
more  modern  editions. 
tASTONYING,  or  ASTONNIKG.  As- 
tonis'hing ;  stunning. 

Astonying  with  the  suddennesse  thereof,  both  their 
friends  and  the'.,  enemies. 

KiioUes'  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 
By  the  astonmug  terror  of  swart  night. 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602. 

fASTONISHABLE.     Astonishing. 

Heere  this  lodging-power  was  more  dreadful  to  the 
devil,  and  astonishable  to  the  people,  by  ods  then  the 
dispossessing  was. 

Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  1603. 

ASTOUND,  or  ASTON'D.    Astonished. 

Th'  elfe  therewith  astoicn'd 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make. 

Sjiais.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  7- 
Astou'd  he  stood,  and  up  his  heare  did  liove. 

Iijid.,l,ii,il. 

fASTRAL.     Derived  from  the  stars. 

Wiy.it  astral  vertues  vegetables  drew 
From  a  celestial  iufiuence. 

CJiainberlayne's  Fharonnida,  1659. 

ASTRINGEK,  or  AUSTRINGER.      A 

falconer.  In  All's  Well  that  ends 
Well,  act  v,  sc.  1,  the  stage  direction 
says,  "  Enter  a  gentle  astringerr 

We  usually  call  a  falconer  who  keeps  that  kind  of 
haw ks,  an  'avslringtr.  CuwelVs  Lav:  Did. 

They  were  called  also  ostregiei-s,  the 
derivation  being  ostercus  or  austercus, 
a  goshawk,  in  low  Latin.  See  Du 
Fresne  in  Astur. 

A  goshawk  is  in  our  records  termed  by  the  several 
names  of  osturcum,  hostricuni,  estricium,  asturcum, 
and  austurcum,  all  from  tlie  French  a.s<0Hr. 

Blount's  Tenures,  ed.  178-i,  p.  166. 

'  ASTROPHELL,  or  ASTROFEL.  A  bit- 
ter herb ;  probably  what  the  old 
botanists  called  star-wort.  Lytes 
Dodoens.,  p.  41. 


Jlv  little  flock,  whom  earst  I  lov'd  so  well, 
And  wont  to  feed  w  ith  finest  grasse  tliat  grew, 

Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  astrofell 
And  stinking  smallage  and  unsaverie  rue. 

Spens.  Daphn.,  344. 

It  seems  to  be  carefully  described  by 
a  conterapoi-ary  of  Spenser,  who 
celebrated  Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  under  the 
name  of  Astrophell : 

The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  beheld, 
And  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew. 
Transformed  them,  there  lying  on  the  field. 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew: 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade. 
Like  astrophel  which  thereinto  was  made. 
And  ill  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares. 
As  fairly  form'd  as  any  star  in  skyes : 

That  hearbe  of  some  starlight  is  cald  by  name. 

Of  others  Penthia,  though 'not  so  well: 

But  thou,  wliere  ever  thou  doest  find  the  same, 

From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  astrophel; 

And  wlien  so  ever  thou  it  up  doest  talfe. 

Do  pluck  it  softly  for  that  shepheard's  s;ike. 

Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  viii,  p.  60. 

ASTUN,  V.     To  stun. 

Who  with  the  thundring  noise  of  his  swift  courser's  feet 
Astun'd  the  earth.  Dray.  Pol,  xviii,  p.  1011. 

Also  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  &c.  See 
Todd. 

+0n  the  sohd  ground 
lie  fell  rebounding:  breathless  and  astunn'd 
His  trunk  extended  lay.  Someroille's Holhinol. 

-j-A'TER.    A  popular  contraction  of  after. 

And  bring  you  to  your  parish  a'ter, 

III  the  mean  time  pray  free  my  daughter. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

fA-TILT.     At  a  tilt. 

He  that  does  love  would  set  his  heart  a-tilt, 
Ere  one  drop  of  his  lady's  should  be  spilt. 

Butler's  Works. 

fATOE-SIDE.     On  one  side. 

Thus  wandering  out  of  the  right  way,  unto  the  path 
of  equitie,  as  oltentiiues  sobei  »E.d  peaceable  govern- 
ours  have  done,  but  himselfe  also  followed  him,  wind- 
ing fl/oe-sfi/e  and  going  crosse. 

Holland's  Ammianns  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

ATOMY.     An  atom. 

Drawn  w  ith  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses,  as  they  lie  asleep.      Rom.,  i,  4. 

That  eyes  that  are  the  (rail'st,  and  softest  tilings. 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 

Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers. 

As  you  L.,  iii,  5, 
And  freely  men  confess  that  this  world's  spent. 
When  in  the  planets  and  the  firmament 
They  seek  so  many  new;  they  see  that  this 
Is  crumbled  out  again  t'  his  atomies. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  the  If'.,  i,  209. 

Also,  a  corruption  of  anatomy  : 

Dol.  Goodman  death,  goodiuan  bones. 

Host.  Thou  atomy  thou.  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  4. 

Otamy  was  also  used  by  old  writers, 
without  any  design  to  burlesque  their 
language.  Anatomy  \%  used  itself  for 
skeleton,  in  King  John.  Speaking  of 
the  ideal  personage  of  death,  Con- 
stance says, 

Tlieii  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  tlie  world, 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy.        Act  iii,  1. 

ATONE,  or  ATTONE,  v.  a.  '  To  recon- 
cile; from  at  one.     So  in  Acts  vii, 
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26.  "He  showed  himself  to  them 
as  they  strove,  and  would  have  set 
them  at  one  again,"  or,  have  recon- 
ciled them. 

The  present  need 

Speaks  to  atone  you.  Jnt.  <f-  CI.,  ii,  2. 

Nay  if  )ie  had  heen  cool  enough  to  tcU  us  that,  there 

had  been  some  liope  to  attone  you,  but  he  seems  so 

in. placably  fiiriiged.  B.  Jon.  Epicane,  iv,  51. 

Also  V.  n.  To  come  to  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  to  agree. 

Then  there  is  mirth  in  heav'n 

When  eartlily  tilings  made  even 

Atone  together.  --/.?  you  L.  it,  v,  4 

He  and  Autidius  can  no  more  atone 

Than  violentest  contrariety.  Cur.,  iv,  6. 

-I- You  never  shall  with  hated  man  atone. 

But  lie  with  woman,  or  else  lodge  alone. 

Ileyivood,  The  Golden  Jye,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

ATONE,  «<//.     United;  agreed. 

So  beeue  they  both  atone,  and  doen  upreare 
Their  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  29. 

ATONEMENT.     Reconciliation. 

1  am  of  the  chiirch,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene- 
volence to  make  atonements  and  compromises  between 
vou.  Mer.  W.,  i,  1. 

if  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Be  stronger  for  the  breaking.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

Since  your  happiness. 
As  you  will  have  it,  has  alone  dependence 
Upon  her  favour,  from  my  soul  I  wish  you 
A  fau'  atonement.  Massing.  D.  of  Milan,  iv,  3. 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  exemplified  this 
sense  in  all  this  class  of  words,  from 
writers  of  prose  as  well  as  poetry ; 
but  he  has  omitted  to  say,  what 
might  be  necessary  for  some  readers, 
that  it  is  an  obsolete  sense. 
fATOP,  prep.     On  the  top  of. 

Atop  the  chappeU  is  a  globe  (or  Steele  mirrour)  pen- 
dant, wherein  these  linx-eyed  people  view  the  de- 
formity of  their  sinues.  Herbert's  Trurels,  1638. 

ATTACH,  ^^     To  join. 

Ten  masts  altach'd  make  not  the  altitude 
Wliich  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

This  however  is  only  the  conjectural 
correction  of  Pope ;  the  old  editions 
have  at  each.  The  sense  of  attach, 
however,  is  right. 
ATTAINT,  s.  Taint;  or  anything 
hurtful,  as  weariness. 

But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint. 
With  clieerful  semljlance  and  sweet  niiijesfy. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  Clior. 
I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  iii  cleanly  coin'd  excuses. 

Shakesp.  Bape  of  Lucr.,  p.  535. 

-f  ATTAME,  V.     To  tame  ;  to  overcome. 

Let  not  the  greede  of  gaine  your  hearts  attame. 
To  leave  the  right,  prelerre  not  feare  to  shame. 

Vu  Bartas. 

tATTEMPERED.     Moderate, 

Among  ail  the  liumours  the  sanguine  is  to  be  prcferd, 
siiith  the  antiquary;  first,  because  it  comes  nccrest 
unto  the  principles  and  groundworks  of  our  life,  which 
stands  m  an  attempered  lieate  and  moisture. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 


fATTEND.     To  wait. 

Clo.  Shall  I  ever  see 
That  day,  when  I  may  see  him  once  again? 
Mel.  Thou  slialt,  if  thou  wilt  but  attend  the  time. 

Pkillis  of  Scyros,  16u3. 

fATTERR.      To  overwhelm;    to  over- 
throw.    From  the  French  atterrer. 

Great  Strong-bowc's  heir,  no  self-conceipt  doth  cause 
Mine  humble  wings  aspire  to  you,  unkiiowne: 
But,  knowing  this  that  your  renown  alone 
(As  th'  adamant,  and  as  the  amber  drawes: 
That,  hardest  steel;  this,  easie-yeelding  strawes) 
Atterrs  the  stubborn,  and  attracts  the  prone. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  Dedic.  Sonnet. 

fTo  ATTICE.     To  entice  ;  to  draw  to. 

The  damnable  lust  of  cardes  and  of  dice 

And  other  games  prohibite  by  lawe. 

To  great  offences  some  fooles  doth  attire. 

Northbrooke'*  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 
And  to  expresse  my  minde  in  short  sentence. 
This  vicious  game  oft  times  doth  attice 
By  his  lewde  signes  chast  heartes  unto  vice.     Ibid. 

ATTONCE,  adv.     Once  for  ail ;  at  once. 

And  all  attoncr.  her  beastly  body  rais'd 
With  double  forces  high  above  the  ground. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  i,  18. 

ATTONE,  adv.     Altogether. 

And  his  fresh  blood  did  frieze  with  fearful!  cold, 
That  all  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attone. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  42. 

fATTONEMENT.      A     reconciliation. 
See  Atonement. 

In  very  truth  Chremes  too-too  grievously  afflicteth  the 
young  man,  and  dealeth  too-too  unkindly.  Therefore 
I  am  comming  forth  to  make  attonement  betwixt  them. 
Terence  in  English,  1014. 
Affinity  setteth  whole  families  many  times  at  variance, 
even  tothedrawingof  strangers  to  take  part,  but  when 
an  attonement  is  contrived,  the  rest  are  not  only  con- 
demned but  pay  for  the  mischiefe,  when  a  mans  liloud 
returnes,  and  feare  of  overtlirowing  the  whole  family 
keepes  malice  in  restraint. 

Rich  Cabinet  Famished  with  Varietie  of 
Excellent  Biscriptions,  1616. 

ATTORNE,  or  ATTURNE,  v.     To  per- 
form service. 

They  plainly  told  him  that  they  would  not  attnrne 
to  him,  nor  be  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Holingsh.  Bich.  JI,  481. 

Here  we  see  the  oi'igin  of  the  word 
attorney.  See  Du  Fresne  in  attornare 
and  utturnatus.  Warburton  conjec- 
tured, with  some  show  of  probability, 
that  this  word  should  be  substituted 
for  r  e  turned  in  \\\e  following  passage: 

I  wcmid  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  part  should  have  return'd  to  him. 

Tim.  A.,  iii,  2. 

Hovi'ever,   it  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  returns  of  money  and  income  for 
their  regular  produce. 
fATTRACTIVE,  n.  s.     A  thing  which 
attracts,  or  causes  attraction. 

Ith'  van  of  a  wel-orderd  troop  rides  forth 
Lov'd  Aminander,  whose  unquestiond  wortli. 
That  strong  attractive  of  the  peoples  love, 
Exspuiig'd  suspicion. 

Chamberlayne's  Tharonnida,  1659. 

fATTRACK.     To  attract. 

So  the  smalle  needle  of  my  heart 
Mov's  to  her  maker,  who  doth  dart 
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Atonies  of  love,  and  so  allracl'S 
All  my  alTections  which  like  sparks 

Fly'up,  aud  guid  my  soul  liy  this 

To  the  tru  centre  of  her  hllss. 

IIohyU's  Familiar  Letters. 

A'TTRIBUTE,  v.  This  accentuation  on 
the  first  syllable,  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noun,  wfis  anciently  given 
to  the  verb  also. 

Right  true :  hut  faulty  men  use  oftentimes 
To  attribute  their  folly  unto  fate. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  iv,  23. 

The  modern  accentuation  is  however 
in  the  same  author  : 

Ye  may  attribute  to  T^irselves  as  kin^s. 

/(/.  1,  Caat.  oil  Jlictab.,  St.  49. 

tAVAIL.     Profit;  value. 

Howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 

As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  azaH, 

To  tell  me  truly. 

Shakesp.  All's  W.  that  ends  If'.,  i,  3. 
The  avail  of  the  marriage  cannot  he  craved  hut  at  the 
perfect  yeares  of  the  apparent  heir,  hecause  he  cannot 
pay  the  avail,  hut  hy  giving  security  of  his  landes. 

Hijpe's  Minor  Fractlcks. 

AVALE,  AVAILE,  or  AVAYLE,  v.  To 
lower;   bringdown. 

By  that  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 

Ills  weary  wain.        Spe/is.  Shep.  Cat,  Jan.,  1,  7-3. 

Vail  is  more  commonly  used  in  this 
sense,  q.  v.  • 

+Hym  ....  tliey  counte  not  in  the  numhre  of  men, 
as  one  that  hath  axalei  the  hyglie  nature  of  his  sowle 
to  the  vieines  of  brute  beastes  bodies. 

JUore's  Utopia,  1551. 

fAU-ALL. 

His  onely  eye,  <i.\t  on  his  frowning  brow, 
Ldce  Sol,  or  Grecian  shield  in's  ati-all  bow. 


yirgil,  by  >  icars,  IG.j- 

The       van-guard. 


fAVANT-GARD. 

French. 

He  that  is  sent  out,  or  goeth  before  an  armie  to  defie 
and  provoke  the  enimy,  the  scowt,  or  avatU-gard,  the 
toreward.  Nomenclator. 

fAVANTAGEABLE.     Advantageous. 

Will  never  be  witholden  by  any  respecte  from  attempt- 
ing or  procuring;  to  be  attempted  any  most  hie  and 
liaiuous  treason  and  mischiefes against  our  soveraigue 
ladies  safetie  if  arantoiieable  opportunitie  may  serve 
them.  Norton's  irarninr/  agai/ust  Papistes,lJGQ. 

fAVAUNCE.     Perhaps  for  avaunte. 

Nor  avaunce  them  selfes  to  have  vei'ye  often  gotte  the 
upper  liande  and  masterye  of  your  newe  nuide  and 
unpractysed  soldiours.  Mart's  Utojiia,  1551. 

AVAUNT,  V.  To  boast,  or  vapour  in  a 
boastful  manner ;  being  only  vaunt 
with  the  a  prefixed. 

To  whom  aiHutiiting  in  great  bravery. 

As  peacocke  tliat  Ins  painted  plumes  doth  pranck. 

He  smote  his  courser  in  the  trembling  lianck. 

Sp.  F.  q..  11,  iii,  6. 
They  rejoyse  and  avaunte  themselves  yf  they  vaiiquyshe 
and  oppresse  their  enemyes  by  crafte  and  deceyt. 

Mure's  Utopia,  bg  li.  R. 

AUBURN,  quasi  ALBURN,  from  white- 
ness. A  colour  inclining  to  white. 
In  confirmation  of  this  etymology, 
which  Mr.  Todd  has  suggested,  the 
following  passage  is  strong : 


Ilis  /(lire  auberne  haire — had  nothing  upon  it  but 
white  nbbin.  Peinbr.  Arcadia,  p.  '!59. 

Modern    ideas    of  auburn    are    very 
fluctuating  aud  uncertain  ;  often  taken 
for  brown. 
fAUCUPATE.     To  hunt  after  anything. 

Some  till  their  thro.ats  ake  cry  alowd  and  lioUo, 
To  aucupate  great  favors  from  Apollo. 

Taglor's  Worlces,  1630. 

fAUDIENT.  A  hearer.  This  word 
occurs  in  the  History  of  Don  Quixote, 
1G75,  p.  70. 

To  speake  to  your  coactors  in  the  scene, 
You  hold  interloqutions  with  the  audients. 

Brome's  Antipodes,  1G40. 

fAVENARY.  The  office  of  him  who 
has  care  of  the  provender  for  the 
horses. 

The  master  of  the  horse  preferres  to  the  aroinr'V,  and 
other  elarkeships  offices  and  places  about  the  stable. 
Tom  of  all  Trades,  IG^l. 

AVENTRE,  V.  To  throw  a  spear ;  clearly 
from  aventare,  Ital.,  which  means  the 
same.     Peculiar  to  Spenser,  I  believe. 

Her  mortal  speare 
She  mightily  aventred  towards  one, 
And  down  liim  smot  ere  well  aware  he  weare. 

F.  q..  Ill,  i,  20. 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  to  push. 

And  eft  aventring  his  steele-headed  launce. 
Against  her  rode.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  11. 

■fxWICED.  "  The  bryde  was  very  much 
aviced  as  ever  I  saw."  Letters  oj 
James  Earl  of  Perth,  p.  24.  The 
editor  explains  it  "  full  of  life." 

fAVISEMENT.    Counsel ;  good  advice. 

Now  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jliesus, 
Of  right  liool  lierte  and  in  our  best  entent. 
Our  lyf  reraembryng  I'roward  and  vicious, 
Ay  contrarye  to  the  comaundement 
Of  Crist  Jhesu,  now  with  avisement 
The  Lord  beseching  of  mercy  and  pete, 
Our  ycmth  and  age  that  we  have  mispeiit. 
With  this  woord  mercy  knelyng  on  our  kiic. 

Verses  or.  a  Chapel  in  Suffolk,  1530. 

fAVISO.  An  information,  or  piece  of 
news. 

According  to  promise,  and  that  portion  of  obedience  1 
ow  to  your  commands, I  send  your  lordship  these  few 
avisos,  som  wherof  I  do\ibt  not  Imt  you  have  received 
before.  Howell  s  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

AVIZE,   AVISE,    or    AVYSE,    v.      To 

advise ;  also  to  consider  or  bethink 
one's  self. 

A  word  used  by  Spenser,  both  as  an 
active  and  a  neuter  verb.      See  Todd. 
AUMAYL'D.      Enamelled    or    embroi- 
dered ;  emaille,  Fr. 

In  giUlen  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne. 

All  liard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entaylj 

With  curious  antickes,  and  full  fayre  aumaijl'd. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  27. 

fAUNClENTIE,     Antiquity. 

The  Scottish  men,  according  to  the  maner  of  other 
nations,  esteeming  it  a  glorie  to  fe'che  their  beginning 
of  great  auncientie.  Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

An  e.\act  draught  of  things  memorable  iu  >£gypt :  asd 
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first  as  touching  ilie  auncienlie  of  t]ie  people,  the  site 
and  limits  of  t!ie  kingdonic,  then  (lie  liends,  coiuses, 
mouthes,  or  issues,  unci  strange  wonileis  ot  Nilus. 

Holland's  Jiiiniianus  Mlarcelliiius. 

AUNT.  A  cant  term  for  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  either  prostitute  or 
procuress. 

Tlie  lark  that  tirra-lirra  eliaunts 

With,  hey  !  with,  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

W.  Tale,  iv,  2.  Also  Mids.,  ii,  1. 
To  call  you  one  o'  mine  azints,  sister,  were  as  good  as 
to  call  you  arrant  whore.  O.  PI.,  iii,  2G0. 

Naming  to  him  one  of  my  awnfs,  a  widow  by  Fleet- 
ditch,  her  name  is  Mistress  Gray,  and  keeps  divers 
gentlewomen  lodgers.  0.  Pi.,  vii,  410. 

And  was  it  not  then  better  bestowed  upon  his  uncle, 
than  upon  one  of  his  aunts  ?  I  need  not  say  bawd,  for 
every  one  knows  what  auni  stands  for  in  tlie  last 
translation.  Middkton's  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  ii,  1. 

Aunt  was  also  the  customary  appella- 
tion addressed  by  a  jester  or  fool,  to 
a  female  of  matronly  appearance  ;  as 
wide  was  to  a  man.  This  appears  in 
the  justice's  personification  of  a  fool, 
Barth.  Fair,  act  ii,  1,  where  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  provoke  the  old  lady, 
nor  does  she  take  offence.  See 
Uncle. 
AVOID,  V.  n.  To  go,  depart,  or  retire : 
as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
1  Sam.  xviii,  11. 

Let  us  avoid.  W.  Tale,  i,  2. 

Thou  basest  tiling,  avoid,  hence  from  my  sight. 

Cym.,  i,  2. 
Saw  not  a  creature  stirring,  for  all  the  people  were 
avoyded  and  \iithdrawen  Holinshed. 

TjMaster  Lieutenant  gives  a  straite  eoramaund, 
The  people  be  avoi/ded  from  the  bridge. 

The  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  87. 
■IMoreover  'tis  a  liandkerchiefes  high  place 
To  be  a  scavenger  unto  the  face. 
To  clcnse  it  cleane  from  sweat  and  excrements. 
Which  (not  avoyded)  were  unsavory  scents; 
And  in  our  griefes  it  is  a  trusty  friend, 
I'or  in  our  sorrow  it  doth  comfort  lend. 

Taylor's  WorJces,  1630. 

AVOUCH,  *.     Proof;  testimony. 

Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 

Without  tlie  sensible  and  true  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Bam.,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  uses  avouchment  also. 
AVOURE,  s.    Confession  ;  acknowledg- 
ment. 

He  bad  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stowre 
Of  his  sore  vengeance,  or  to  make  avoure 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deeds,  which  he  had  done. 
Sp.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iii,  48. 

AVOURY,  s.  An  old  law  term,  nearly 
equivalent  to  justification.  Not  ex- 
emplified in  Joiinson. 

Therefore  away  with  these  avouries :  let  God  alone  be 
our  aronrie,  what  have  we  to  doe  to  runne  hither  and 
thither,  but  oiiely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ? 

Latimer,  Serm.,  f.  81,  b. 
tWlien  Troy  Mas  destroyed  hy  the  Greekes,  and  most 
of  their  noljililie  slaiiie,  Aeneas  beeing  sonne  to  prince 
Ancliises,  and  liegotten  of  Venus,  a  man  of  most 
N-aliant  courage  and  vertue  (after  great  slaughter  made 
on  his  enemies)  was  forced  to  llec  his  country,  and 


taking  with  him  his  images  and  gods,  whom  he  then 
worsliipt  for  Lis  avouries,  withdrew  iiimselfe  to  the 
sea.  Viryil,  by  Fhaer.  IGOO, 

AVOUTRY.     See  Advowtky. 
fAUSPICATE.     Auspicious. 

They  puffed  up  (as  their  usuall  manner  was)  the  cm- 
peroiu-,  of  his  owiie  nature  too  high  minded,  ascribing^ 
whatsoever  w^as  in   the  world  tbrtunatly  exploited, 
unto  his  ausjiicate  direction  and  happie  government. 
Jlolland's  Animiamis  Marcellinus. 

fAUSTRICH.  Austria.  The  French 
form  of  the  name. 

Wliere  it  on  Italy  doth  next  confine, 
Closing  with  Ilungai-y,  doth  Just  rich  rest: 
Kenowned  Austrich,  whose  prince-branching  line 
Stretcht  through  the  yielding  and  declining  west. 

Zouche's  Dove,  or  Fassar/es  of  Cosmoqraphy. 

AUTEM  MORT.  Cant  language,  a 
married  woman.     Jovial  Crew. 

AUTHENTIC,  seems  to  have  been  the 
proper  epithet  for  a  physician  regu- 
larly bred  or  licensed.  The  diploma 
of  a  licentiate  runs  "  authentice  licen- 
tiatusy  So  says  Dr.  Musgrave,  on 
the  following  passage  : 

To  be  relinquislii-d  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus— 
And  aU  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows. 

All's  Well  that  ends  W.,  ii,  3. 

The  accurate  Jonson  also  uses  it,  in 
the  person  of  Puntarvolo,  who,  though 
pompous,  is  not  incon-ect: 

Or  any  other  nutriment  that  hy  the  judgment  of  the 
most  authentical  physicians,  where  1  travel,  shall  be 
thought  dangerous.  "  Every  Man  out  of  IT.,  iv,  4. 

fTo  AUTHOR.  To  be  the  cause  or 
author  of.  Frequently  used  by  Chap- 
man. 

And  charge  ingloriously  my  flight,  when  such  an  over- 
throw 
Of  brave  friends  I  have  author'd.      Chapman,  Ii,  ii,  09. 

AUTHO'RIZE.  This  accentuation  was 
anciently  prevalent. 

One  quahty  of  worth  or  nrtue  in  him 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners. 

S.  .j-  Fl.  Spanish  Carafe,  act.  i,  sc.  1. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  1  in  this 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare. 

Sh.  Sonnet,  .35. 

AUTOE.    An  author;  a  beginner. 

The  serpent  autor  \vas.  Eve  did  proceed : 
Adam  not  autor,  auctor  was  indeed. 

Owen's  Epiqrams. 

To  AWAY  WITH,  w.  To  bear  with.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  meant,  to  go 
away  contented  with  such  a  person  or 
thing. 

She  could  never  away  with  me.  3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Of  all  nymphs  i'  the  court  I  cannot  away  Kith  her.' 

Ii.  Jon.  Cynth.  Ilevels.  i\-,  5. 
And  do  not  bring  your  eating  player  with  you  there  .- 
1  cannot  away  with  him.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

I  cannot  away  with  an  informer. 

Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  sig.  F. 

f  Away  the  mare,  i.  e.,  begone. 

Adew,  swcteharte,  Christe  geve  the  care ! 
Adew  to  the,  dewll !  Away  the  mare  ! 

MS.  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  Cantab.,  1G3. 
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fAWEERIED.     Wearied,  or  tired. 

The  revereude  fathers  of  the  spirilualtie,  ami  other 
godlr  men  addict  to  vertue,  . . .  .aiceeri/d  and  abhorring 
this  woode  niadnesse.  UoUnsheJ's  Chronicles. 

AWFUL,  for  lawful ;  or  under  due  awe 
of  aiithority. 

We  come  within  our  mi^ftd  hanks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

2  Ecn.  n',  iv,  ] . 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  comjiany  of  awj'id  men. 

2  Gent.,  iv,  1. 

This  usage  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
the  doubtful  play  '#f  Pericles,  which 
is  probably  his  : 

A  hetter  prince  and  benign  lord, 

That  wiU  prove  aivful  both  in  deed  and  word. 

Siipptciii.,  Li,  .38. 

AWHAPE,  or  AWAPE,  v.  To  terrify 
or  confound.     Saxon. 

Ah  my  dear  gossip,  answered  then  the  ape, 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  aw/iape. 

Speus.  Moth.  Rub.  Tale,  71- 

The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
AWORK.    On  work  ;  into  work.   See  A. 

A  provoking  merit  set  a  irorA- by  a  reprovable  badness 
in  himself.  Lear,  iii,  5. 

So  after  Pyn'hus'  pause 
Aroused  vengeance  set  liim  new  au-ork.     Ham.,  ii,  2. 

See  also  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Suppl.,  i, 
p.  558. 

I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  a-work 
To  smell  where  I  remov'd  it. 

B.  Jon.  Case  is  Alter\t,  ii,  5. 
And  this  I  have  already  set  a-worke. 

Dan.  Queen's  Arc.,  iii,  1,  p.  357. 
Set  a  good  face  on't,  and  aih'ont  him ;  and  I'll  set  my 
fingers  aworke  presently. 

Holiday's  Technogamia,  iv,  5. 

fAWSOME.  Respectful ;  having  re- 
spect for. 

I  see  they  are  vise  and  wittic,  in  due  place  awsome ; 
loving  one  the  other :  a  man  may  knowe  their  free  na- 
ture and  heart :  any  dale  when  you  wiU  you  may  re- 
ciaime  them.  Terence  in  English,  IG14. 

.AX.  To  ask.  This  word,  which  now 
passes  for  a  mere  vulgarism,  is  the 
original  Saxon  form,  and  used  by 
Chaucer  and  others.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary.  We  find  it  also  in  bishop 
Bale's  God's  Promises, 

Tliat  their  syuue  vengeauuce  axclh  continuallyc. 

O.  il,  i,  18. 

Also  in  the  four  Ps  by  Heywood  : 

And  axed  them  this  question  than.  O.  PI.,  i,  8i. 

An  axing  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  a 
request.  Ben  Jonsou  introduces  it 
jocularly  : 

A  man  out  of  wax 

As  a  lady  would  o.r.  Masques,  voL  vi,  p.  85, 

AX-TREE,  for  AXLE-TREE. 

Such  a  noise  they  make, 
As  tho'  in  sunder  heav'u's  huge  ax-tree  brake. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  476. 
+A.vis.  Essieu.  The  a.xeltree,  or  the  a.vetree  where 
ubout  the  wheeles  turne.  Homeuclator. 


AY-MEE.     A  lamentation  ;  from  crying 
ah  me,  or  ay-me  ! 

Ko  more  ay-mees  and  misereris,  Ti-anio, 

Come  near  my  brain.    B.  S'  i'l-  Tamer  TanCd,  iii,  I. 

Misereiis  is  a  correction  of  the 
editor,  1750,  for  mistresses,  which  in 
the  first  edition  was  miseries  :  his 
conjecture  was  nearly  right,  but 
misereres  would  be  more  intelligible. 

tAachee,  f.    A  dolefuU  crie,  lamentation,  ay-mee. 

Cotgrave. 
I  can  hold  off,  and  by  my  chymick  pow'r 
Draw  sonnets  from  tiie  melting  lover's  brain, 
Ay-mees,  and  ele'.;ies. 

iJ.  <f-  n.  Woman  Hater,  act  ii,  p.  241. 
To  be  transform'd,  and  like  a  puling  lover 
With  arms  thus  folded  up,  echo  ay-me's. 

Mass.  Bashf.  Lover,  iv,  1. 

Cupid  is  called. 

Hero  of  liie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me's,  and  monsieur  of 
mutton  lac'd  Heywood's  Love's  Mistress. 

AYE,  or  AY,  adv.     Ever.     Saxon. 

Indies  you  doing  thus 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence.       Temp.,  ii,  I. 
Her  house  the  heav'n  by  this  bright  moon  aye  clcar'd. 
Fair/.  T.,  ii,  14. 

The  word  is  hardly  yet   obsolete  in 

poetry. 
AYGULET.   See  Aigulet,  and  Aglet. 
AZYMENE.    An  astrological  term. 

Asot.  And  can  there  be  no  weddings  without  prodigies  ? 
Tliis  is  til'  impediment  tlie  Azymenes 
Or  planetaiy  hindrance  tlu-eat'ned  me. 
By  the  iVlmutes  of  the  seventh  house. 
In  an  aspect  of  Tetragon  radiation, 
K  Luna  now  be  corporally  joyn'd, 
I  may  o'recome  th'  aversenesse  of  my  starres. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  ]64<;. 


B. 


B.  To  know  a  B  from  a  battledoor. 
A  cant  phrase,  apparently  very  sense- 
less, but  which  probably  depends  upon 
some  anecdote  now  forgotten.  "  Used 
for  having  a  very  slight  degree  of 
learning ;  or  for  being  hardly  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 
Perhaps  only  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
alliteration,  as  we  still  speak  of  know- 
ing chalh  from  cheese.  [^Battledoor 
was  properly  the  name  for  a  hornbook, 
from  which  children  learnt  the  alpha- 
bet, and  this  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  phrase.] 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes;  no,  sconie  to  dis- 
tinguish a  B  from  a  battte'doore ;  onelvlooke  that  your 
c;ues  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  ruiliuients,  and  you 
are  made  for  ever.  Guls  Horne-booke,  1609. 

I'or  in  this  age  of  crilicks  are  such  store. 

That  of  a  5  will  make  a  battledoor. 

J.  Taylor's  Motto.  Dedic. 
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To  the  gentlemen  readers  tliat  understand  a  S  from  a 
battledoor.  Ibid.,  Dedlc.  to  Odcomb's  Compl. 

+Againe,  I  affirme  tliat  thus  hein^  no  sciioller,  but  a 
simple  honest  dunce,  as  I  am,  tlwit  cannot  say  Ji  to  a. 
battledore,  it  is  very  presumptuously  done  of  me  to 
offer  to  hey-passe  and  repasse  it  in  print  so. 

Kiiui's  Halfrpcnnyirorih  of  Wit,  1613,  ded. 
tNeque  natare  neque  literas  novit :  hee  knoweth  not 
a  B  from  a  battU'-dore. 

int/inh'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  567. 

DABIES  IN  THE  EYES.  The  minia- 
ture reflection  of  himself  whicii  a 
person  sees  in  the  pupil  of  another's 
eye,  on  looking  closely  into  it,  was 
sportively  called  by  our  ancestors  a 
little  boy  or  baby,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  amorous  allusions.  Thus 
Drayton : 

But  O,  see,  see  we  need  enquire  no  further. 

Upon  your  hps  the  scarlet  drops  are  found, 
Aud  in  your  eye  the  boy  tliat  did  the  murder.     Idea  2. 

Thus  also  an  anonymous  writer,  in  an 
ode  which  i\Ir.  Ellis  inserted  in  his 
beautiful  compilation  from  the  old 
English  poets : 

In  each  of  lier  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy ; 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

specimens,  1st  ed.,  p  7. 

Quoted   also   by   Warton,    Hist.    P., 

iii,  48. 

And  Herrick : 

Or  tliose  babies  in  your  eyes, 
In  then"  cliristall  nunneries. 

P.  138.    Also  p.  150. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have 
alluded  to  this  notion  in  the  following 
passnge  : 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  otir  eyes. 
And,  at  that  instant,  Uke  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Timoa  ofAth.,  i,  2. 

As  it  requires  a  very  near  approach 
to  discern  these  little  images,  poets 
riiake  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  other's  eyes. 
See  To  Look  Babies,  kc. 
BABION,  or  BABIAN,  the  same  as 
Bavian.  a  baboon.  "Our  old 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Gilford,  "spell 
this  word  in  many  different  ways  ;  all 
derived,  however,  from  bavaan, 
Dutch."  He  adds,  "AVe  had  our 
knowledge  of  this  animal  from  the 
Hollanders,  who  found  it  in  great 
numbers  at  the  Cape."  Note  on  the 
following  passage. 

I  am  neither  your  niiuotaur,  nor  your  centaur,  nor 
your  satyr,  nor  your  hya;na,  nor  yoiu'  habion. 

B.  Jon.  Cynthia's  Revels,  i,  1. 

See  Bavian. 

Of  idl  tlie  rest,  that  most  resembles  man. 
Was  an  o'ergrown  ill-favoiu-d  bubian. 

Drayt.  Moonc,  p.  500. 


For  which  he  afterwards  uses  baboon, 
as  equivalent.     See  p.  503. 

Out  dance  the  babioun.        B.  Jons.  Epiyr.,  280. 

In  the  reprint  of  Marston's  Satires  by 
J.  Bowie  (1/64)  we  read. 

Fond  affectation 
Befits  an  ape,  and  mumping  babilon. 

Sat.  ix,  b.  3,  p.  218 

This  error  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  word  habioii.  Omit  the  1  in 
babilon,  and  all  is  right. 

Befits  an  ape,  and  mumping  babion 
+And  is  it  possible  so  divine  a  goddesse 
Should  fall  from  heaven  to  wallow  liere  in  sin 
With  a  babion  as  this  is? 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646. 

BABLE,  the  same  as  Bauble,  q.  v.  In 
the  edition  of  Drayton's  Works  printed 
in  1753,  8vo,  this  word  is  ignorantly 
changed  to  Babel. 

Which  with  much  sorrow  brought  into  my  mind 
Tlieir  WTi'tched  souls,  so  ignorantly  blind, 
When  ev'n  the  great'st  tlungs  in  the  world  unstable, 
Tliat  chmb  to  fall,  aud  damn  them  for  a  bablc. 

The  Owl,  Drayt.,  vol.  iv,  p.  1290. 
Mean  while,  my  Mali,  think  thou  it's  honourable 
To  be  my  foole,  and  I  to  be  thy  bable. 

Harrinrf.  Epiff.,  ii,  96. 

fBABLE,  adj.  Empty ;  chattering ; 
frivolous.  As  a  n.  s.,  idle  talk ;  in 
which  sense  the  word  bablenj  was 
also  used,  and  babblement.  It  seems 
to  be  only  another  form  of  bauble, 
and  was  also  used  to  signify  glass  or 
metal  ornaments  of  dress. 

Languard,  babiUard.  A  babbler:  apratler:  atatler: 
one  that  is  full  of  vaine  talke.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

I  list  not  write  the  bable  praise 
Of  apes,  or  owles,  or  popinjaies, 
Or  of  tlie  cat  Giimmalkin. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Tliat  woorthie  Booke  of  Martyrs  made  by  that  famous 
father  and  exceUent  instrtiment  in  God  liis  churcli, 
maister  John  I'ox,  so  little  to  be  accepted  and  all  other 
good  books  little  or  nothing  to  be  reverenced;  whilst 
other  toyes,  fantasies,  and  bableries,  wherof  the  world 
is  fill,  are  suttercd  to  be  print  cd. 

Stubbcs'  Anatoiaie  of  Abuses. 

The  word  babelavant,  which  occurs 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Chester 
Plays,  is  probably  from  the  same 
source. 

Sir  Cayphas,  harcken  nowe  to  me. 
Tins  babelavante  our  kiiige  wouldc  be; 
Wbatsoevcr  he  saves  nowe  before  thee, 
1  liarde  liym  saye  full  yore 
'lliat  jiriiice  he  was  of  such  postee, 
Dcstniyc  tin;  temple  well  mighte  lie, 
jVud  bidde  it  up  in  dayes  tlu'ee, 
lliglite  as  it  was  before. 

BACCAKE.  A  cant  word,  meaning,  go 
back,  used  in  allusion  to  a  proverbial 
saying,  "  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to 
his  sow;"  probably  made  in  ridicule 
of  some  man  who  affected  a  knowledge 
of  Latin   without  having  it,  and  who 
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produced  his  Latinized  English  words 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

Saving  your  t;ile,  Petrucliio,  I  pray 

Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 

Baccare !  you  are  marvellous  fonvard. 

'I'lim.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 
The  masculine  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the  femi- 
nine.   Therefore,  Licio,  back-are.       Lyly,  Mydas,  v,  2. 

It  is  often  used  by  Heywood  the 
Epigrammatist,  as. 

Shall  I  consume  myself,  to  restore  Mm  now ; 

Kay  liackai-e,  quotli  Mortimer  to  his  sow.        Poems,  p.  34. 

Upon  this  proverb  the  same  author 
made  several  things  that  he  called 
epigrams.  This  word  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  conjecturing  critics,  who 
would  have  changed  it  to  Baccalare, 
an  Italian  term  of  reproach. 
BACHELOR'S  BUTTON.  A  flower; 
the  campion,  or  lychnis  sylvestris  of 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  472. 

Now  the  similitude  that  these  floures  have  to  the 
jagged  cloath  buttons,  antiently  worne  in  this  king- 
dom, gave  occasion  to  oxir  gentlewomen  and  other 
lovers  of  floures  in  those  times,  to  call  them  bachelor's 
buttons.  Loc.  cit. 

Supposed,  by  countrypeople,  formerly, 
to  have  some  magical  effect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  lovers.  [They  practised  a 
sort  of  divination  with  them,  to  try 
whether  they  should  marry  their 
mistresses  or  not.]  Perhaps  alluded  to 
in  this  passage : 

Master  Fenton, he  ^-iU  carry't,  he  will  CMTy't :  'tis 

'        in  his  iiiitoii',  he  will  carry't.  Mer.  IK,  ui,  2. 

It  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase 
for  being  unmarried,  "  to  wear  bache- 
lors buttons,'"  in  which  probably  a 
quibble  was  intended  : 

He  wears  bachelors  hullons,  does  he  not? 

Heyic.  Fair  Maid  of  the  West. 

[^Bachelors'  buttons  are  described  as 
having  been  sometimes  worn  also  by 
the  young  women.] 

tXhereby  I  saw  the  batchelors'  buttons,  whose  virtue 
is  to  make  wanton  maidens  weepe  when  they  have 
worne  it  forty  weekes  under  their  aprons,  for  a  favour. 
Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1620. 

BACK  AND  EDGE,  phr.  for  com- 
pletely, entirely ;  the  back  and  the 
edge  being  nearly  the  whole  of  some 
instruments. 

By  the  influence  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  wrought 
so  powerfully  on  their  tender  pidse,  that  they  have 
engaged  themselves  ours,  back  and  edge. 

Lady  Alimony,  act  iii,  sign.  II,  1. 

■\To  set  one's  back  up,  to  provoke  his 
indignation. 

That  word  set  my  back  up,  and  I  said.  As  master  had 
not  brib'd  to  be  close,  so  I  hop'd  lie  would  not  betray 
his  trust.  Dame  Huddle's  Letter,  1710. 

f  To  ride  on  one's  back,  to  deceive  him 
successfully. 


Thy  father  made  an  asse  off,  wit  thou  goe? 
And  I  in  triumph  riding  on  hi.i  hack. 

The  Wizard,  a  Flay,  16  Kt. 

■\Back  bear,  an  old  term  of  forest  law. 

Back  beare  is,  where  any  man  hath  slaine  a  wild  beast 
in  the  forrest,  and  is  focind  carving  away  of  the  same, 
this  the  old  forresters  do  call  hack  beare. 
Manwood's  Treatise  of  the  Laires  of  the  Forrest,  1J9>>. 

tBACKNAL.  In  the  Mock  Songs,  IG;."), 
p.  123,  is  one  "to  the  tune  of  the 
new  French  dance  called  backnal." 

BACKRACK,  or  BACKRAG.  A  sort  of 
German  wine,  sometimes  mentioned 
with  Rhenish.  The  name  is  corrupted 
from  that  of  the  place  of  its  growth. 
In  a  modern  book  of  travels  I  find  the 
following  account : 

The  finest  flavour  is  communicated  by  soils  either 
argillaceous  or  marly.  Of  tliis  sort  is  a  mountain  near 
liacharach,  the  wines  of  which  are  said  to  liave  a 
muscadine  flavour,  and  to  be  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
an  emperor,  in  the  fom-teenth  centiu'v.  demanded  four 
large  barrels  of  them,  instead  of  10,000  florins,  which 
the  city  of  Nuremberg  would  have  paid  for  its  privilei:cs. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Journey  in.  179-i. 

Also  in  Dr.  Ed.  Brown's  Travels,  1687  : 

On  the  19th  we  came  to  Bacchnrach,  or  ad  Bacchi  aras. 

belonging  to  the  elector  palatine ;  a  place  famous  for 

excellent  wines.  P.  117. 

I'll  go  afore,  and  have  the  bon-fire  made, 

^ly  tii-eworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  good  hackrack. 

With  a  peck  of  Utile  fishes,  to  (Hnk  down 

In  healths  to  this  day.  B.  >f  Ft.  Beg.  Bush,  v,  2. 

I'm  for  no  tongues  but  drj-"d  ones,  such  as  will 

Give  a  tine  rehsh  to  my  backrag. 

City  Match,  0.  PL,  ix,  2S2. 

A  beautiful  view  of  Bacharach  is  given 
in  some  late  views  on  the  Rhine. 
BADDER,  from  bad.     This  analogous, 
but  unauthorised  comparative,  is  used 
by  Lyly,  in  his  preface  to  Euphiies. 

But  as  it  is,  it  may  be  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  worst.  Euph..  B.  1,  b. 

Mr.  Todd  found  baddest,  in  Sir  E. 
Sandys. 
BADGE.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
&c.,  all  tlie  servants  of  tlie  nobility 
wore  silver  badges  on  their  liveries,  on 
which  the  arms  of  their  masters  were 
engraved.  To  tliis  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes in  the  following  passage  : 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery. 

Rape  ofLuerrce,  p.  •5.'^k 

The  colour  of  the  coat  was  universally 
blue,  which  made  this  further  distinc- 
tion necessary.     See  Blue. 

A  blue  coat  with  a  badge  does  better  with  you. 

Gr.  Tu  Quoque.    O.  PI.,  vii,  33. 

That  is,  a  servant's  dress.  It  was  also 
called  a  cognizance ;  and  vulgarly 
corrupted  into  cullisen.  See  Cullisen. 

Attemling  on  him  he  had  some  five  men ;  their  eogni- 

cance,  as  I  remember,  was  a  peacocke  without  a  tayle. 

Greene's  Qi^ip,  Sari.  Misc.,  v,  p.  413. 
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BADGER.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still 
invetei'ately  maintained,  by  many  who 
have  sufficient  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing themselves  better,  that  this  animal 
has  the  two  legs  on  one  side  shorter 
than  those  on  the  other.  It  is  noticed 
as  an  error  by  Brown,  Pseudodox., 
b.  iii,  eh.  a.  It  is  alluded  to  as  a 
supposed  fact,  by  W.  Browne,  in 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i,  song  4  : 

And  as  that  beast  hath  leys  .'which  shepherds  feare, 
Yclceivd  a  badger,  wliicli  our  lambs  doth  teare) 
One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runs 
"Upon  the  plains  he  halts,  but  when  he  wons 
On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  stills,  we  see 
Koue  rmis  more  swift,  nor  easier  than  he. 

Drayton  also  calls  him  "  ^A'  uneven 
legg'd  badger,'"  and  speaks  of  his 
halting,  in  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1534. 

W^e  arc  not  badgers. 
For  our  legs  are  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

Lyhj,  Midas,  i,  2. 

BAFFLE,  V.  To  use  contemptuously  ; 
to  unknight.  It  was  originally  a 
punishment  of  infamy,  inflicted  on 
recreant  knights,  one  part  of  Avhich 
■was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels. 
In  French,  baffouer  or  haffoler.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Spenser  : 

And  after  all  for  greater  iufamie 
He  by  the  heels  him  hunrj  vpon  a  tree, 
And  'bo^iiVd  so,  that  alj  which  passed  by 
The  pictui'e  of  his  punishment  might  see. 

F.  Q.,  Yl,  TO,  27. 

The  coward  Bessus,  in  King  and  no 
King,  confesses  that  he  had  met  with 
this  treatment  : 

In  this  state  I  continued,  'till  the;/  hung  vie  vp  by  th' 
heels,  and  beat  me  wi'  liasle-sticks,  as  if  they  would 
have  hak'd  me.  After  this  I  railed  and  eat  quietly : 
for  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  baffled 
and  whip'd  fellow.  Act  ii,_sc.  3. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle, 
Hen.  VIII,  p.  40,  wherein  the  practice 
is  spoken  of  as  then  retained  in  Scot- 
land. The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, Rich.  II,  i,  1,  in  the  more 
general  sense ;  but  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  parti- 
cular species  of  ignominy : 

An  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  bajjle  me.  1  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  also 
implied,  Avhere  FalstafF  says. 

If  thou  do  it  lialf  so  gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in 
W'jrd  nua  matter,  hang  me  vj>  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet- 
sucker,  or  a  poultcr's  liare.  Ibid.,  ii,  4. 

The  subsequent  allusions  are  added, 
only  by  M'ay  of  contrast  to  the  figure 
he  would  ?nakc  when  thus  baflied. 
See  also  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PI., 
ix,  183. 


BAG,  to  give  the,  to  a  person ;  a  collo- 
quial phrase  for  to  cheat. 

You  shall  have  those  curses  which  belongs  unto  your 
craft ;  you  shall  be  hght-lboted  to  travel  farre,  light 
wittcd  iiipou  evei-y  small  occasion  to  yire  your  masters 
(he  bag.  Greene's  Quij),  iS'-c,  Harl.  Jlisc,  v,  411. 

To  BAG,  V.  To  breed,  to  become  preg- 
nant. 

Well,  Venus  shortly  bagged,  and  ere  long  was  Cupid  bred. 
Jib.  Engl.,  vi,  p.  118. 

"^Bag  and  bottle,  a  common  phrase  for 
provisions. 

Ailse,  arise,  said  joUy  Bobin, 
And  now  come  let  me  see 
Whut's  in  thy  bay  and  bottle,  I  say  ? 
Come  tell  it  unto  me. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd. 
An  ill  contri\ing  rascal,  that  in  his  younger  years 
should  choose  to  lug  the  bag  and  the  bottle  a  mile  or 
two  to  school ;  and  to  bring  home  only  a  small  bit  of 
Greek  or  Latin  most  magisterially  construed. 

Eachard's  Observations,  1671. 

fBAGATELL.  A  thing  of  small  worth. 
Fr.    A  word  which  is  hardly  obsolete. 

Your  trifles  and  bayatells  are  ill  bestowed  upon  me, 
therfore  hecrafter  1  pray  let  me  have  of  youi-  best 
sort  of  wares.  Hoieell's  Familiar  Letters,  105O. 

I  rummag'd  all  my  stores,  and  search'd  my  cells, 
W'her  nought  appear'd,  God  w'ot,  but  bayatells.     Ibid. 

fBAG-PUDDING.  A  pudding  made 
evidently  of  flour  and  suet,  with  plums, 
and  of  an  elongated  shape,  as  it  had 
two  ends.  It  probably  represented 
our  rolly-polly  puddings,  and  seems 
from  the  frequent  allusion  to  it  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  dish  at  the 
tables  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

A  big  bay-pvddiny  then  I  must  commend, 
Tor  he  is  full,  and  holds  out  to  the  end ; 
SUdome  with  men  is  found  so  sound  a  friend. 

iJavies,  Sconrge  of  Fully,  IGll. 
First  to  break  fast,  then  to  dine, 
Is  to  eontp-ier  Bellariiune  : 

Distinctions  then  are  budding. 
Old  SutcUtfs  wit 
Did  never  hit. 
But  after  his  bag-pudding. 

Cartwright's  Ordinarji,  1651. 
Since  the  first  putting  of  plumbs  into  bag-puddings. 
Since  men  lirst  wore  pcrriwigs. 

Since  the  pox  was  fu-st  invented.  Foor  Robin,  1699. 
There  are  several  reasons  to  be  given,  that  the  grocer's 
trade  will  be  currant  this  year;  afigiov  care,  their 
calling  wiU  never  be  out  of  date  so  long  as  men  eat 
pluniljs  in  their  puddings.  AVere  it  not  for  their 
trade,  we  slioidd  have  no  Christmas  pies,  and  a  posset 
without  sugar,  would  look  like  a  bag-pudding  without 
suet.  H>>'l- 

True  love  is  not  like  to  a  bag-pudding ;  a  bag-pudding 
Lath  two  ends,  but  true  love  liath  never  an  end. 

Ibid.,170d. 

fBAGGAGE.  Apparently  synonymous 
wnth  scum. 

Fill  an  cig-sheU  newly  emptied  with  the  juice  of  sin- 
green,  and  set  it  in  liot  riubcre ;  scum  off  the  green 
buggaye  from  it,  and  it  will  be  a  water. 

Lupton's  2'housand  Notable  Thi'^gs. 

AGGAMMON.  The  game  of  back- 
gammon. 

That's  not  well,  though  you  liave  Icamt  to  play  at 
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haijgammon,  you  intist  not  forget  Irish,  which  is  a 
more  serious  and  solid  game. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

tBAILIWICK.     Stewardship. 

^Ve  shall  come  to  give  an  account  of  our  bailiwici, 
and  to  be  reckoned  withall  for  the  employment  of  oiu: 
talents.  Dent's  Put!t"-aij  to  Heaven,  p.  173. 

BALXE,  s.     A  bath.     Bam,  Fr. 

And  so  sir  Launcelot  made  faire  Elaine  for  to  gather 
herbs  for  Mm  to  make  a  baine. 

Hist,  of  K.  Arthur,  4to,  1634. 
And  hath  him  in  the  baine 
Of  his  son's  blood,  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  268. 
tVallet  de  bain.  A  hoy  or  servant  attendant  about 
such  businesse  as  belonged  to  the  bat/nes  or  stuvcs. 

<  A'umenclutor,  1585. 

tTo  conclude,  as  the  old  walls  of  Clialcedon  were  in 
pulling  downe,  for  to  build  up  a  baine  iu  Constanti- 
nople,Vhen  the  raimge  and  course  of  the  stone-worke 
was  loosened,  upon  a  foure  squiu-e  stone  which  lay 
couched  in  tjie  middle  of  the  worke,  these  Greeke 
verses  following  were  fovuid. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

BAINE,  V.     To  bathe.     Baigner,  Fr. 

Hoping  against  hope,  and  fayning  by  and  by  some 
joy  and  pleasure,  wherein  he  biiined  himself  with  great 
contented  minde.  Palace  of  Pleasi<re,  vol.  ii. 

To  baine  themnlves  in  my  distilling  blood. 

Wounds  of  Civil  Jfar,  F.  Lodge. 

BAISEMAINS.  Compliments  saluta- 
tions.  Fr.   SjJenser. 

BAIT,  V.  Term  in  falconry.     See  Bate. 

-i-BAITING-STOCK.  An' object  to  be 
baited  by  everybody.  Analogous  with 
laughing-stock, 

Wliereby  my  credit  hath  been  blemished,  the  good 
opinion  which  many  held  of  me  lost,  my  name  abused, 
and  I  a  common  reproach,  a  scorne,  a  bye-word,  and 
bttiiting-stocke  to  the  poysouous  teetli  of  envy  and 
slander.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

-j-BAKE  means,  apparently,  a  wanton  boy. 

How  unequal!  judges  be  fathers  against  all  yong  men  : 
who  think  it  meete,  we  should  of  Utile  bakes  by  and 
bv  become  sage  olde  men.       Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fBAKER'S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  It  was 
originally  called  a  deviV s-dozen,  and 
was  the  number  of  witches  supposed 
to  sit  down  at  table  together  in  their 
great  meetings  or  sabbaths.  Hence 
the  superstition  relating  to  the  num- 
ber thirteen  at  table.  The  baker,  who 
was  a  very  unpopular  character  in 
former  times,  seems  to  have  been 
substituted  on  this  account  for  the 
devil. 

Paii'-royall  lieaded  Cerbertts  his  cozen ; 
Hercules  labours  were  a  baker's  dozen 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 
Tliat  all  the  prodigies  brought  forth  before 
Are  but  dame  Nature's  blush  left  on  the  score. 
This  strings  the  baker's  dozen,  cliristcns  all 
The  cross-legd  hours  of  tmie  since  Adam's  fall. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  131. 

BAK'D-MEAT,  means  generally,  meat 
prepared  by  baking,  but  in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  our  ancestors  it  signi- 
fied more  usually  a  meat  pie  ;  or  per- 
haps any  other  pie.     This  significa- 


tion has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  only  "  nieats  dressed 
by  the  oven;"  yet  the  very  quotation 
he  employs,  from  Bacon,  leads  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  ;  for  there  they 
are  classed  with  sweetmeats.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  has 
said, 

Tliey  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastnj ; 

Capulet  e.xclaims. 

Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angehca, 

Spare  not  for  cost.  iv,  4. 

This  also  suggests  the  same  idea.  But 
R.  Sherwood  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt : 
by  whom,  in  the  English  part  of  Cot- 
grave's  dictionary,  bak'd  meats  are 
rendered  hj  jjasf.isserie,  i.  e. patisserie; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  pastisserie  is 
translated  "  all  kind  of  pies,  or  baled 
meatsy 

You  speak  as  if  a  man 
Should  know  what  fowl  is  coffin'd  iu  a  bak'd  meat 
Afore  it  is  cut  up.  If'hite  Devil,  O.  PI.,  vi,  312. 

Co^rt'(/ means  incrusted.  See  Coffin. 
Prior  speaks  of  balid-meats,  in  an 
imitation  of  Chaucer : 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  \vA\\.  Topaz  dine.  Eatcth  bak'd 
meats.  Sec. 

But  whether  he  meant  it  in  this  sense 
is  not  so  clear. 
BALURICK,   or  B.\ULDRICK,   s.     A 
belt. 

But  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  ■nindei  in  ray  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  inrisible  baldrick,  the  ladies 
shall  pardon  me.  Much  A.,  i,  1. 

Athwart  his  breast  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  vii,  29. 

The  zodiac  is  called  by  Spenser  the 
bauldrick  of  the  heavens  : 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight 
Wliich  deck  the  bauldrick  of  the  heavens  bright. 

Prothalamion,  174. 

fBALDUCTUM.  A  medieval  word 
meaning  literally  buttermilk,  but  it  was 
used  apparently  in  a  burlesque  sense 
for  a  paltry  affected  writer,  and  also 
for  his  compositions. 

And  because  every  baldiictv.m  makes  divine  poetrie  to 
he  but  base  rime,  I  leave  thee  (sacred  eloquence)  to  be 
defended  by  the  Muses  ornaments,  and  such  (despised) 
to  live  tormented  with  endless  povertie. 

PoUmanteia,  1595. 

BALE,  s.     Sorrow.     Sax. 

llome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

The  one  side  must  have  bale.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

Let  now  your  bhss  he  tiu'ued  into  bale. 

Spens.  Daphnaida,  320. 

BALE  OF  DICE.     A  pair  of  dice. 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  c;irds  to  sliew  the  cheat, 
Aiul  nimbleness  of  hand.  B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i,  S. 

A  i>ox  upon  these  dice,  give's  a  fresh  bate. 

(hrene's  Tii  Qtioque,  0.  PI.,  vii,  50. 

fBALIST.    Ballast,  both  as  a  n.  and  v. 
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And  when  lie  comes  there,  poor  soiile,hee  lyes  in  brine, 
iu  balist,  and  is  lamentable  sicke  of  the  scurvyes. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
And  as  a  wolfe,  beein^'  about  to  devoure  a  horse,  doth 
hitlist  his  belly  witli  earth,  that  he  may  hang  the  heavier 
upon  liim.  Ibid. 

iBALISTIER.     A  crossbow-man. 

And,  because  no  delay  mij^ht  impeach  this  project, 
taking  vith  him  none  but  the  men  of  armes  and  balis- 
tiers,  unmeet  soiddiers  to  protect  and  defend  their 
ruler,  passed  the  same  way  tlu-ousrh,  and  came  to 
Autosidorum.   Holland's  Ammiamts 'Marcelllnus,  1609. 

BALKE,  s.     A  beam,  or  rafter. 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  have  1  had  out  of  their  balJces. 
Gammer  Giirton's  N.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  7. 
In  its  swift  pullies  oft  the  men  withdrew 
The  tree,  and  oft  the  riding  balk  forth  threw. 
The  mighty  beam  redoubled  oft  its  blows. 

Fairf.  T.,  xviii,  80. 

Also  a  ridge  in  ploughed  land,  or 
rather  a  space  left  between  the  lands 
in  a  common  field  ;  still  used  in  the 
niidland  counties. 

And  as  the  plowman  when  the  land  he  tils 
Throws  up  the  ft-uitfull  earth  in  ridged  hils, 
Between  whose  chevron  form  he  leaves  a  balke ; 
So  twLst  those  hds  had  nature  fi-am'd  this  walke. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  i  4. 
No  griping  landlord  hath  inclos'd  thy  walkes. 
Nor  toyUng  plowman  i'lu-row'd  them"  in  balkes. 

Ibid.,  ii,  2,  p.  Gl . 

See  Junius  and  Minshew. 
BALKE,    V.     To    raise  into   ridges ;  to 
pile  up. 

Minshew  lias  this  word,  "to  balke,  or 
make  a  balk  in  eariny  (i,  e.  plowing) 
of  land."  Thus  some  explain  this 
passage  of  Shakespeare  : 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights 

J/itlk'd  m  tlieir  o\n\  blood  lUd  sir  Widter'sec 

On  Ilobnedon's  plains.  1  JJen.  IF,  i,  1. 

Others  would  change  the  reading  to 
bak'd  in  the  sense  of  incrusted,  which 
is  not  without  authority  from  Shake- 
speare himself.  See  Hamlet,  li,  2. 
There  however  the  blood  is  ba/id  by 
the  fire  of  the  houses,  not  the  person 
bak'd  in  blood.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Heywood  is  more  appo- 
site : 

Troilus  lies  embuk'd 
In  his  cold  blood.  Iron  .4(je. 

"fTo    BALKE.     To  relinquish;    to  pass 
off  a  bargain  ;   to  overlook. 

Learn'd  and  judicious  lord,  if  I  should  balk.- 
Tliync  honor'd  name,  it  being  in  my  way. 
My  muse  unworthy  were  of  such  a  walke. 
Where  honor's  branches  make  it  ever  May. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Polly,  1611. 
IIovv  ?  let  her  go  ?  by  no  means,  sir.  It  shall  never 
be  read  in  chronicle,  that  sir  Arther  Addc'l  (my  re- 
nowned friend)  bav:k'd  a  mistress  for  fear  of  rivals. 

Caryl,  Sir  Salomon,  1691. 

Tins  was  my  man,  but  I  was  to  try  him  to  the  bottom  ; 

and    indeed  in    that  consisted  my  safety,  for  if  he 

^  balked,   I  knew  1  was  undone  as   surely  as  he  was 

unilone  if  he  took  me. 

Portnnrs  of  Moll  Flanders,  1723. 

fBALLETRY,  or  BALLATKY.  A  song. 


From  the  Ital.  The  word  is  used  by 
Milton. 

Were  their  stuffe  by  ten  miUions  more  Tramontani  or 
Transalpine  barbarous  than  balletnj,  he  woidd  have 
prest  it  upon  Wolfe  whether  he  would  or  no. 

Nash's  Have  loilh  you  to  Saffron  Ifalden,  1.596. 

BALLL4RDS,  for  BILLLIRDS,  from  a 
mistaken  opinion  concerning  the  ety- 
mology, which  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  really  from  bil- 
liard, Fr. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balliards  far  unfit, 
"With  sliuttleeocks  miseeniing  manly  wit. 

Spenser,  Moth.  Hub.  Taie,  803. 

fBALLINGER,  or  BALINGER.  A  sort 
of  small  sailing  vessek 

For  in  the  same  haven  two  balyngers  and  two  great 
carickes  laden  with  marchaundise  wer  drouned,  and 
the  broken  maste  of  another  cai'icke  was  blowen  over 
the  wall  of  Hampton. 

IMl's  Union,  15-18,  Hen.  V,  fol.  26. 
Tliat  by  such  a  daye  every  port  town  do  fiunish  in 
commun,  at  the  charges  of  the  town,  so  many  fisher 
boatcs  or  ballingnrs.  Egerlon  Papers,  p.  12. 

BALLOON,  or  B  A  LOON,  s.  A  large 
inflated  ball  of  strong  leather,  used  in 
a  game  of  the  same  appellation.  The 
game  was  French. 

While  others  have  been  at  the  balloon,  I  have  been  at 
my  books.  Ben.  Jon.  Fox,  ii,  2. 

All  that  is  nothing,  I  can  toss  him  thus. 

G.  I  thus :  'tis  easier  sport  than  the  balloon. 

Four  Prentices  of  Loud.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  497 

Li  the  above  passage  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  word  is  erroneously  printed  buUoo, 
in  Whalley's  edit.  In  the  game  of 
balloon,  the  ball  was  struck  with  the 
arm,  like  the  fuUis  of  the  ancients. 
Minshew  in  Bracer,  speaks  of  a 
wooden  bracer  Morn  on  the  arm  by 
baloone  players.  Bailey  says,  "Also 
a  great  ball  with  which  noblemen  and 
princes  use  to  play."  In  the  play  of 
Eastward  Iloe,  Sir  Petronel  Flash 
says,  "We  had  a  match  at  baloon  too 
with  my  Lord  Whackum,  for  four 
crowns;"  and  adds,  "0  sweet  lady, 
'tis  a  strong  play  with  the  arm." 
0.  PI.,  iv,  2il.  This  game  is  thus 
described  in  a  book  entitled  Country 
Contents  :' 

A  strong  and  moveing  sport  in  the  open  fields,  with  a 
great  ball  of  double  leather  filled  with  wind,  and 
driven  to  and  fro  with  the  strength  of  a  man's  arm, 
armed  w  ith  a  bracer  of  wood. 

Strutt,  who  quotes  this  description, 
adds  that  it  was  the  same  sport  which 
was  revived  not  many  yeai's  ago  at 
Pimlico  under  the  title  of  the  Olympic 
game.  Vol.  iii,  p.  148.  That  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  with  wind,  appears  in 
this  quotation : 
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The  more  that  ballones  are  blowen  up  witb  winde,  the 
higher  thev  rehounde. 
Deffnceoftke  Reyimenlof  Women,  ILirl.  MS.,  6257,  fol.20. 
Packe,  foole,  to  French  baloone,  and  there  at  play- 
Consume  the  progresse  of  thy  sullen  day. 

Ji.  Anton.  Fkil.  Satyres,  p.  20. 

It  is  described  by  Coryat  as  played  at 
Venice.     Crud.,  ii,  15,  repr. 

tMounsieur  de  Gallia  ■writes  all  night  till  noone, 

Commending  highly  tenuis  or  baloone. 

Taylor's  Works,  1630. 
+Yet  lose  we  not  the  hold  we  have. 
But  faster  graspe  the  trembling  slave ; 
Play  at  haloon  with's  heart,  and  winde 
The  strings  like  scaines,  steale  into  his  minde 
Ten,thousand  hells,  and  ifigned  joyes 
Far  worse  than  they,  whilst  hke  whipt  boys. 
After  this  scourge  hee's  hush  with  toys. 

Lovelace's  Lucasla,  16-19. 

BALLOW,  acJj.  Explained  in  the  mar- 
gin, gaut ;  that  is,  bony,  thin. 

Whereas  the  ballow  nag  outstrips  tlie  wind  in  chase. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  iii,  p.  704. 

I  do  not  find  +he  word  elsewhere. 
■fBALL-STELL.     A  geometrical  instru- 
ment. 

Radius,  Cicer.  Tusc.  5.  Virgd.  Virga  geometrarum, 
qua  hnearum  ductus  judicant.  A  geometricaU  staffe 
or  balUtell.  Noinenclator,  1585. 

BAN,  s.  A  curse ;  from  ban,  a  public 
sentence  of  condemnation.     Germ. 

Take  thou  that  too  with  multiplv-ing  banns, 
Timon  wUl  to  the  woods.  '         Tim.  A.,  iv,  1. 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 

Lear,  ii,  3. 

[The  word  banning  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.] 

+She  used  no  other  wourdes  but  cursynges  and  ban- 
ninges,  criying  forthe  plague  and  pestilence. 

Riche  his  farewell  to  Militarie  Frofess.,  loSl. 

To  BAN,  V.     To  curse. 

All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  utmily  beast. 

Sli.  Venus  and  Adonis,  i,  325. 
And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  p;iins. 

Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  139. 
^Stud.   Band  be  those  cosening  arts  that  wTought  our 

woe. 
Making  us  wandring  pOgrimes  too  and  fi'o. 
Plii.    And  pilgrimes  must  v>'e  bee  without  reUefe, 
And  where  so  ere  we  run  there  meetes  us  griefe. 

The  Returne  frotn  Fernassus,  1606. 

BANBURY.  This  town  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  l/th  century,  was  much 
infested  with  Puritans.  Zeal-of-the- 
land  Busy,  the  puritanical  Rabbi  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  is 
called  a  Banbury  man,  and  described 
as  one  who  had  been  a  baker,  but  left 
that  trade  to  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

Quar.  I  knew  divers  of  those  Banburians  when  I 
was  in  Oxford.  Act.  i,  sc.  3. 

She  is  more  devout 
Than  a  weaver  of  Banbury,  that  hopes 
To  iutice  heaven,  by  singing,  to  make  him  lord 
Of  twenty  looms.    Wits,  by  ^ir  W.  Dav..  0,  PI.,  viii,  410. 
From  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury,  k.c. 
Bless  the  sov'reign  and  his  he;ii-iug. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  vol.  vi,  p.  113. 

(Banbury  has  been  celebrated  for  its 


cakes  ever  since  the  time   of   queen 
Elizabeth.] 
BAND  was   formerly  synonymous  with 
bond. 

See  Jonson's  Staple  of  News  through- 
out, where  Band,  an  allegorical  pei- 
sonage,  is  one  of  the  attendants  on 
Pecunia. 

Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  my  utmost  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  iii,  2. 

That  is,  "  such  as  I  will  pledge  my 
utmost  bond  that  thou  wilt  prove." 
The  expression  is  rather  obscure.  See 
also  Com.  of  E.,  iv,  2,  and  Rich.  II, 
i,  1. 

Since  faith  could  get  no  credit  at  his  hand, 
I  sent  him  word  to  come  and  sue  my  band. 

Churchyard's  Challenge,-^.  152. 
I  knew  his  word  as  currant  as  his  band. 
And  straight  I  gave  to  him  three  crowns  in  hand. 

Harringt.  Epig.,  iv,  IG. 

We  sliould  doubtless  read  band  for 
bond  in  the  following  stanza : 

The  bloiidie  Jew  now  ready  is 

With  whetted  blade  in  hand, 
To  spoyle  the  blood  of  innocent 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

Eeliques  of  Anc.  Foetry,  vol.  i,  p.  215. 

Band  is,  by  Fairfax,  licentiously  used 
for  bound  : 

Erotimus  prepard  his  cleansing  gear, 
And  with  a  belt  his  gown  about  him  band. 

Tasso,  xi,  71. 

See  also  Spanish  Tragedy,  0.  PI., 
iii,  202. 
BAND,  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  the 
neck,  was  the  common  wear  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  clergy  and  lawyers,  who 
now  exclusively  retain  them,  formerly 
wore  ruffs.  The  assumption  of  the 
band  was,  doubtless,  originally  a 
piece  of  coxcombry,  as  was  the  wear- 
ing of  large  wigs,  though  both  are 
now  thought  to  be  connected  with 
professional  dignity.     See  Todd. 

Huffs  of  the  bar. 
By  the  vacations  power,  translated  are 
To  cut-xcork  bands. 

Habingtan,  p,  110,  and  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  407. 

That  is,  the  lawyers  were  turned  fine 

gentlemen. 

See  Cut-work. 

Tlien  his  band 
May  be  disordered,  and  transformed  from  lace 
To  cut-work.  Beanm.  ^-  Ft.  Coron.,  act  i. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  what, 
from  the  old  usage,  was  within  these 
forty  years  called  a  band,  at  the  uni- 
versities, is  now  called  a  pair  of  bands, 
probably  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  breeches. 
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fBAND-STRINGS.     Tassells  or  strings 
to  the  band  of  the  neck. 

Unlesse  1  should  be  dunibe  l-sob.-sol),  Asohis. 
Sob  tiU  thy  buttons  break,  and  crack  thy  lm„dstrn>fis. 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646. 
You  have  put  me  upon  such  an  odd  mtrirat  peece  of 
busiues,  that  I  think  ther  was  never  the  hke  of  it ;  i 
ammorcpuzlcd,and  entangled  with  it  than  oft  mies 
lusc  to  be  with  my  handstnngs  when  I  go  hastily  to 
bed,  and  want  such  a  fair  femaU  hand  as  you  have  to 
iintl-  them  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  16d0. 

No  foreign  buttons,  &c.,  sbaQbe  imported,  upon  pain 
of  such  penalties  and  forfeitiues  as  are  mentioned  m  14 
Car  2  Entituled,  An  Act  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery,  fringe, 
ian(;-JiriM(7«,  buttons,  and  needlework  ,    .r-n? 

Kilburn's  Choice  Presidents,  1/03. 

BANDELEER.  A  broad  belt  of  lea- 
ther, -worn  by  a  musqueteer,  over  the 
left  shoulder,  to  which  were  hung, 
besides  other  implements,  ten  or 
twelve  small  cyhndrical  boxes,  each 
containing  a  charge  of  powder.  Ban- 
douillere,  Fr. 

My  cask  I  must  change  for  a  cap  and  feather,  my 
ia/jiii^cro  to  a  scarf  to  hang  my  sword  in.  ^ 

tieyw.  Itoyid  K.,  .j-c,  Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  Mo. 

Sylvester  calls  the  zodiac  a  bandeleer. 

What  shall  I  say  of  that  bright  bandeleer 
Which  twice  six  signs  so  richly  garnish  here  r' 

Dm  Bart.,  p.  iv,  day  3,  week  2. 

According  to  Minshew  and  Kersey, 
the  charge  boxes  were  also  called  ban- 
dele  ers. 

+There's  12(7.  a  T>eice,  seijeant  take  their  names--l 
shall  order  them  too-I'll  teach  'em  to  roar  and  buUy 
up  and  down  the  town.  Get  theii-  coats  and  hcnuh- 
hers  on.  ^^oman  Captain,  1680. 

BATs^DOG.  Properly  band-dog,  or  bound- 
dog.  A  dog  always  kept  tied  up  on 
account  of  his  fierceness,  and  with  a 
view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Coles 
and  others  render  it  canis  catenarius. 
[The  early  vocabularies  explain  it  by 
the  Latin  molossus.']  In  French  chien 
hande,  which  in  the  following  passage 
is  played  upon  ;  chien  meaning  also 
the  cock  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

Le chuH  hande  qui  les  guettoit. 
En  s'abbattant  les  attrapoit. 

Townley  s  Iludibr.,  canto  i. 

These  were  the  dogs  kept  for  baiting 
bears,  when  that  amusement  was  in 
vogue:  and  therefore  were  probably 
the  same  as  those  by  which  bulls  also 
were  baited,  the  true  old  English  bull- 
days,  than  which  a  dog  of  greater 
cournge  cannot  exist.  Mr.  Gilford 
seems  to  think  they  were  German 
niastitr^.  From  the  word  being  usu- 
ally written  and  spoken  bandog,  it 
has   been   sometimes   supposed,   but 
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erroneously,  to  be  formed  from  to 
ban,  or  curse.  From  the  terrific 
howling  made  by  such  large  dogs, 
they  are  occasionally  introduced  in 
descriptions  of  night,  to  heighten  the 
horror  of  the  picture  : 

The  time  when  scritch-owls  cry,  and  bandogs  howl. 
When  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves._ 

^  2  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 

A  man  had  better,  twenty  times,  be  a  bandog  and  barke. 

Than  here,  among  such  a  sort,  be  parish-priest  or  Clarke, 

Gammer  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  u,  50. 

With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas  that  bite  like  bandogs. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Wit  \p.  M.,  m,  I. 

In  the   following  passages  I  find  it 
spelt  according  to  its  etymology : 

Hush  now  yce  hand-doggs,  barke  no  more  at  me. 
But  let  me  slide  away  in  secrecie. 

Marston,  Sat.,  5,  adpn. 
Walking  late  in  the  evening  he  was  assaidtedby  band- 
dons,  and  by  them  worried  and  torne  in  pieces. 

Heywood's  Hierarchie,  p.  3.5. 

On  the  queen  (Eliz,)  going  to  Kenil- 
worth, 

A  "reat  sort  of  bandogs  were  there  tyed  ia  the  i^ter 
court,  and  thirteen  bears  in  the  inner.    Progr.  of  Ehz. 

BANDORE.  A  musical  instrument, 
very  similar  in  form  to  a  guitar,  but 
whether  strung  with  wires  like  that, 
or  with  catgut,  like  the  lute,  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  figured  in  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  345.  Sir 
John  says,  on  the  authority  of  Stowe 
(Ann.,  p.  309),  that  it  was  invented 
by  John  Rose,  or  rather  Ross,  a  famous 
viol-maker;  but,  as  it  so  much  re- 
sembles the  ItaUan  pandura,  both  in 
form  and  name,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Ross  worked  from  an  Italian 
model ;  though  he  might  not  choose 
to  disclose  the  fact  to  his  English 
customers.  See  Hawk.,  iv,  p.  111. 
Minshew  describes  it  as  "  a  musical 
instrument  with  three  strings  ;"  but, 
if  the  figure  be  right,  he  is  very 
wrong;  for  the  strings  there  are 
numerous.  Howell,  in  his  vocabulary, 
translates  it  Pandura,  Ital. 

One  Gai-chi  Sanchez,  a  Spanish  poet,  became  distraught 
of  his  wits  with  overmuch  levitie,  and  at  tlie  time  or 
his  distraction  was  playing  upon  a  bandore. 

Wits,  fits,  and  fancies,  K.  4,  1614. 

BANDY,  V.  Originally  a  term  at  tennis  ; 
from  bander,  Fr.,  of  the  same  signi- 
fication. ,^,,,    , 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 

Slie'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  baU ; 

My  words  woidd  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love,        _ . 

And  his  to  me.  ,     ^.        ^^  B^m.,n,  o. 

That  while  be  had  been  bandying  at  tennis. 

He  might  have  sworn  himself  to  hell,  and  struck 

His  soul  into  the  hazard.  .    „        , 

1U3  soui  miu  Webster'*  FUtoria  Coromiona. 
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The  other  senses  seem  to  be  meta- 
phorical :  and  if  so,  Skinner's  inter- 
pretation toils  viribus  se  opponere, 
and  his  derivation  from  se  bander 
coiitre,  fall  to  the  ground. 
[Perhaps  the  modern  game  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  :] 

+Hxir  was  the  prettiest  fellows. 
At  bandy  once  and  cricket. 

D'Urfey's  liicliiuond  Heiress,  1693. 

fBANDY-BALL.  A  Yorkshire  game, 
played  with  a  crooHd  bat  and  a  ball. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Scottish  game  of 
golf.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
following  passage  relates  to  this  sport. 
See  Stowe's  Survey,  ed.  1720,  i,  251. 

Justinian  ordejiicd  certaine  kinde  of  playes,  as 
tlirowing  a  round  ball  into  the  aire,  which  play  is  at 
this  day  much  used  amons;  my  countrymen  of  Devon- 
shire. Korthbrooke's  Treatise,  15/7. 

fBANES.  The  bans  of  marriage.  It 
appears  to  be  the  subject  of  a  pun  in 
the  following  passage.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  ba7ie  was  a  pro- 

...   clamation. 

JnJr.  Would  that  were  tlie  worst. 

Fuse.  Tlie  very  best  of  our  banes,  that  have  prov'd 

Wedlock — Come,  I'le  sing  thee  a  catch  I  have 

Made  on  tliis  subject.      The  Women's  Conquest,  1671. 

•j-B ANGLED, ^ar^.  Embarrassed;  cum- 
bered. 

I  doe  not  like  th'  assurance  of  thy  lands, — 
Tliy  titles  are  so  bam/ld  with  thy  "debts, — ' 
Which  thou  wouldst'have  my  daughters  portion  pay. 
Sampson's  Voiv  Breaker,  1636. 

fBANKET.     An  old  form  of  banquet. 

Accumbo,  to  lie  downe,  to  lie  by,  to  lie  or  sit  do^mie  at 
feastcs  or  bunkettes. 

Abhgurio,  to  consume  goodcs  in  banketlynq  and  faryng 
deUcatcly.  Eliote's  Dictionarie,  1559. 

BANKROUT,  or  BANQUEROUT,  «.  A 
bankrupt. 

Time  is  a  very  bankrout  and  owes  more  than  he's 
worth  to  season.  Com.  of  E.,  iv,  2. 

IVor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead. 
Though  mist,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped,  &c. 

Leon.  Dir/ges.  Frolog.  to  Sh.,  p.  223. 
Of  whom,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly  said. 
That  hee'U  prove  banquerout  in  ev'iy  trade. 

Hon.  Ghost,  p.  4. 

Also  bankruptcy : 

An  unhappy  master  is  he,  that  is  made  cimning  by 
many  shipuTacks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrouts. 

Asckatn,  Scholem.,  p.  59. 

To  BANKROUT.    To  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  wins  empire  with  the  loss  of  faithe 
Out-buies  it,  and  will  bankrout. 

Byron's  Conspiracy,  by  Thorpe. 

BANKS'S  HORSE,  or  CURTALL.  A 
learned  horse,  whose  name  was  Mo- 
rocco (see  Drayt.,  ii,  18G),  more  cele- 
brated in  his  time  than  even  the 
learned  pig  in   ours.      He   has   the 


honour  to  be  mentioned  by  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  History  of  the  World : 

If  Banks  had  hved  in  older  times,  he  would  have 
shamed  all  the  inchanters  in  the  world ;  for  whoso- 
ever was  most  famous  amonj  them,  could  never  master 
or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did  his  horse. 

Part  i,  p.  178. 
She  governs  them  with  signs,  and  by  the  eye,  as  Banks 
breeds  his  horse. 

Parson's  Wedd.  by  Killegrew,  O.  PL,  xi,  507. 
tEmplojTncnt  is  the  drudge  of  prodigalitee,  made 
sawcie  through  the  mud  of  their  owne  minds,  where 
they  so  often  stick  fast,  that  Bankes\n?,  horse,  with  all 
his  strength  and  cunning,  cannot  draw  them  out. 

Jrmin,  A'est  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

One  of  his  qualifications  was  dancmg, 
for  which  reason  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  alluded  to  in  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  act  i,  sc.  2,  under  the  title  of 
The  dancing  horse.  Many  quotations 
concerning  this  horse  are  collected  in 
the  note  on  that  passage,  in  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  Shakespeare ;  where 
one  of  his  exploits  is  said  to  have  been 
going  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  This  feat  is  alluded  to  in 
some  verses  by  Gayton,/ro7«  Bancks 
his  horse  to  Rosinante  : 

Let  us  compare  our  feats ;  thou  top  of  nowles 

Of  hils,  hast  oft  been  seen,  I  top  of  Pauls  (pron.  Bowles), 

To  Smithfield  horses  I  stood  there  the  wonder. 

Fesliv.  Notes,  p.  289. 

If  we  may  trust  the  chronology  of  the 
Owle's  Almanack,  this  happened  in 
1601: 

Since  the  dancing  horse  stood  on  the  top  of  Powles, 

whilst  a  number  of  asses  stood  braving  below,  17  yeares. 

P.  6,  publ.  m  161t>. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  was  a  spirit. 
See  CuRTAL. 

[The  first  mention  of  Banks's  horse 
occurs  about  1590.     In  1595,  a  sup- 
posed dialogue  between  Banks  and  his 
horse    appeared   under    the    title   of 
Maroccus  Exfaticus.     The  horse  was 
exhibited  not   only  in  England,  but 
abroad,    where   it   became  suspected 
that  the  horse  was  a  demon,  and  his 
exhibitor  a  sorcerer,  and  it  is  said  that 
eventually  both  were  burnt  at  Rome 
by  the  Inquisition.] 
BANKSIDE.     A  part  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark  where  were  once  four 
public  theatres,  the  Globe,  the  Swan, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Hope.    Of  the  first, 
which    was    famous    for    being    the 
original  stage  on  which  most  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  appeared,  there 
is  an  account  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  edition  of  Shakespeare,  by  Mr. 
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Malone.  The  Bank-side  was  also  a 
noted  place  for  ladies  of  more  com- 
plaisance than  virtue : 

Come,  1  will  send  for  a  whole  coaeh  or  two 
Of  Bank-side  ladies,  and  we  will  be  jovial. 

Jtandolph's  Muses'  L.  Glass,  O.  Pi.,  ix,  206. 

I  fear  our  best  zeal  for  the  drama  will 
not  authorise  us  to  deny  that  these 
circumstances  are  too  often  combined. 
Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  have 
succeeded  to  the  Bank-side  in  every 
species  of  fame. 

In  the  time  of  Shirley  the  theatres  on 
the  Bank-side  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  an  inferior  order,  chiefly 
fit  for  noise  and  show.  Thus  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Doubtful  Heir  begins  : 

All  that  the  prologue  comes  for  is  to  say, 

Our  author  did  not  calculate  tliis  play 

Por  this  meridian ;  the  Banck-sides,  he  knows. 

Are  far  more  skilful  at  the  ebbes  and  flows 

Of  water  than  of  wit,  he  did  not  mean 

For  th'  elevation  of  your  poles  this  scene. 

JJo  shows,  no  dauce,  and  what  you  most  delight  in. 

Grave  understanders,   [those   in  the   pit]  here's  no 

target  fighting 
Upon  the  stage,  all  work  for  cutlers  barr'd, 
!No  bawdery,  nor  no  ballets ;  this  goes  hai-d. 

BANQUEROUTE.     See  Bankrout. 

BANQUET,  what  we  now  call  a  dessert, 
was  in  earlier  times  often  termed  a 
banquet ;  and  Mr.  GifFord  informs  us 
that  the  banquet  was  usually  placed 
in  a  separate  room,  to  which  the 
guests  removed  when  they  had  dined. 

We'll  dine  in  tlie  great  room,  but  let  the  miisick 

And  banquet  be  prepared  here.      Massini/.  Unnat.  Comb. 

'JThe  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another 

As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first, 

Tlie  second,  and  third  course ;  and  most  of  the  shops 

Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  raiisack'd 

To  furnish  out  a  banquet.  Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 

"The  common  place  of  banqueting, 
or  eating  the  dessert,"  the  same  critic 
says,  "was  the  garden-house  or  arbour, 
with  which  almost  every  dwelling  was 
furnished."  To  this  Shallow  alludes, 
when  he  says, 

f*!iy,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
(SI*  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  mme  own  grafting,  &c. 

2  Hen.  IV. 
Every  niealc  foure  long  tables  furnished  with  aU  varie- 
ties: our  fiist  and  second  course  being  threescore 
dishes  at  one  boord,  and  after  that  iilwayes  a  banquet. 
J.  Taylor's  Pennilesse  I'ilgr.,  p.  137,  a. 
Kor  banqueting  stuff  (as  Buckets,  jdlyes,  sirrups,) 
1  will  bring  in  myself.  Middl.  Witch,  act  i,  p.  9. 

Evelyn  used  it  in  this  sense  so  late  as 
in  lG8o  : 

'Hie  banquet  [dessert]  was  twelve  vast  chargers  pil'd 
up  so  high,  that  those  who  sat  one  against  another 
could  hardly  see  each  other.  Of  these  sweetmeats — 
the  ambassadors  tasted  not.      Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  ();20. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  distinction  marked  in  these  pas- 


sages is  not  always  made  by  authors 
of  that  time.  Banquet  is  often  used 
by  Shakespeare,  and  there  seems 
always  to  signify  a  feast,  as  it  does 
now.  Massinger  himself  uses  it  so  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  City  Madam. 
[It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  the 
performance  of  a  play,  or  some  other 
amusement,  between  the  dinner  and 
the  banquet.  See  the  play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.] 

+0h,  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  glon' !  From  our  bed 
to  our  glass ;  from  our  glass  to  our  board ;  from  our 
dinner  to  oiu-  pipe ;  from  our  pipe  to  a  visit ;  from  a 
visit  to  a  supper ;  from  a  supper  to  a  play ;  from  a  play 
to  a  banquet ;  from  a  banquet  to  our  bed. 

Bp.  Hall's  Works. 

tBANQUIER.  An  old  name  for  gold- 
smiths in  London. 

The  banquiers  conmionly  call'd  goldsmiths,  ai'e  in 
Lombard-street,  about  the  Royal-Exchange,  and  on 
each  side  of  Temple-Bar.  They  may  very  properly  be 
call'd  banquiers,  rather  than  goldsmiths,  for  they  keep 
idl  the  private  cash  of  tlie  nation ;  and  in  every  shop 
you  will  see  daily  receipts  and  payments  made  as  in  a 
bank.  Journey  throut/h  England,  1734. 

fBARATHRUM.  An  abyss,  or  bottom- 
less  gulf.  The  old  poets  frequently 
apply  the  word  to  a  gormandiser. 

Barb,  v.  To  shave,  or  to  dress  the  hair 
and  beard. 

Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  heard ;  and  say  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  barb'd  before  his  death ; 
you  know  the  coiu'se  is  common.     Meas.for  M.,  iv,  3. 

R.  And  wlio  barbcs  ye,  Grimball? 

G.  A  dapper  knave,  one  Rosko. 

I'romos  ^'  Cassandra,  v,  5. 

Hence  also  metaphorically,  to  mow  : 

The  stooping  scythe-man,  that  doth  barb  the  Held 
Thou  mak'st:  wink-sure. 

Marst.  Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  63. 

See  also  Unbarbed. 

lYou  lusty  swaincs,  that  to  your  grazing  floekes 
Pipe  amorous  roundelayes ;  you  toyhng  hinds. 
That  barbe  the  fields,  and  to  your  merry  teames 
Whistle  your  p;issions.        Careiv's  Cosluin  Brit.,  1634. 
tTlirise  the  sunne 
His  yearly  course  hath  runne,  thrise  the  grcene  fields 
Ilath  the"nak'd  sylhmau  barh'd ;  and  three  times  hath 
The  winter  rob'd'the  trees  of  their  greene  lockes. 

Aminta,  1628. 

BARB,  s.  A  kind  of  hood  or  muffler, 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  and  shoulders. 

But  let  be  this,  ;uid  tell  me  liow  you  fare. 
Do  'way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  liare. 

Chaucer,  Tro.  ^-  Cr.,  ii,  1D9. 

Hence  the  following  reading,  proposed 
in  a  difficult  passage  of  Shakespeare  : 

For  those  milk-paps 
That  througli  the  widow's  barb  bore  at  men's  eves. 

Ti.n.  A.,  iv,  3. 

Perhaps  ivindoio'd  barb  might  be  the 
true  reading.  The  old  text  is  tvindoiv 
barne ;  the  modern  reading  window- 
bars.      Barbula  is  explained  in    Da 
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Cange,  "  tegminis  species,  qua  caput 
tegebant  milites  sen  eqnites  in  prse- 
liis :"  also,  "caputium  magnum  sine 
Cauda,"  a  great  monk's  hood. 
BARBASON.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

Amaimon  sounds  well;  Lucifer,  •svell;  Barbason,  well; 
yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends  :  but 
cuckold!  wittol!  cuclioldlthe  devil  hinisell  hath  nut 
such  a  name.  Mer.  W.,  ii,  2. 

I  am  not  Barbason ;  you  cannot  conjure  me. 

^  Hen.  r.,  ii,  1. 

The  commentators  give  us  Barhatos, 
from  Scott  and  R.  Hohne  ;  but  that 
is  hardly  the  same.  Shakespeare 
must  have  iowudi Barbason  somewhere; 
■which  will  probably  be  discovered. 
BARBE,  s.  Used  by  corruption  for 
barde ;  the  general  name  for  the 
several  pieces  of  defensive  armour 
M'ith  which  the  horses  of  knights  were 
covered  in  war. 

Their  horses  were  naked,  without  any  barbs,  for  albeit 
many  brought  barbs,  few  regarded  to  put  them  on. 

HeywarJ. 

Quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Also  the  ornaments  and  housings  of 

horses  in  peace  or  at  tournaments  : 

Ilis  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes.      Sjiens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  11. 
At  last  they  see  a  warhke  horse  and  stout. 
With  guilded  barb,  that  cost  full  many  a  pound. 

Harriiigt.  Ariosto,  i.  72. 
The  rayns  wer  twoo  chaynes  of  golde  very  artificially 
made,  the  harhe  and  coverture  of  the  horse,  of  cloth  of 
golde  fringed  round  about  ^rith  hke  gold. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  b.  2. 

A  barb  means  also  a  horse  from  Bar- 
bary. 
BARBED.  Similarly  corrupted,  for 
barded ;  horses  thus  armed  or  orna- 
mented. The  corruption  was  in  more 
common  use  than  the  proper  word. 

And  now  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  feail'ul  adversaries. 
He  capers  nimbly,  &c.  Rich.  Ill,  i,  1. 

And,  where  he  goes,  beneath  his  feet  he  treads 
The  armed  Saracens,  and  barbed  steeds. 

Fuirf.  Tasso,  ix,  48. 

A  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  barb  or  Barbary  horse,  and 
the  barded  horse :  thus  in  the  low 
Latin  there  is  cavallus  de  barba,  and 
equus  barbanus,  for  the  former;  ns 
well  as  cavallus  de  barda,  and  equus 
.bardatus,  for  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
Cange  on  the  above  words.  It  has 
very  justly  been  objected  to  Chatterton 
as  an  inaccuracy,  that  he  applied  this 
epithet  to  a  hall.  yElla,  219.  It  was 
strictly  appropriated  to  horse  armour, 


and  never  used  in  general  reference  to 
arms.     See  also   below,   Bahde   and 
Barded. 
BARBER'S    CHAIR.      Proverbial    for 
accommodating  all  bottoms. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ;  the 
pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  AU'c  W.,  ii,  2. 

See  Ray. 

Rabelais  shows  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  anything  in  very  common  use. 
Progn.,  ch.  5.  Ozell,  vol.  v,  p.  258. 
It  appears  that  barbers'  shops  were 
anciently  places  of  great  resort,  and 
the  practices  observed  there  were  con- 
sequently very  often  the  subject  of 
allusion.  The  cittern  or  lute,  which 
hung  there  for  the  diversion  of  the 
customers,  is  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
verb. See  Cittern. 
A  peculiar  mode  of  snapping  the 
fingers  is  also  mentioned  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  in  a  barber  : 

Let  not  the  i« Mer  be  forgotten:  and  look  that  he  be 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  one  that  can  snap  his  fingers 
with  dexterity.  Greene's  Tu  Q'wque,  O.  PI.,  vii,  86. 
t The  crooked  stick  of  liqurish  that  gave  this  sweet 
relish,  being  to  set  liis  teeth  to  it,  wipes  liis  rheumy 
beard,  snapping  his  fingers,  barber-like  after  a  dry 
shaving,  jogs  on  thus.     Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  159;.'. 

Morose,  who  detested  all  noises,  par- 
ticularly valued  a  barber  who  was 
silent,  and  did  not  snap  his  fingers ; 
but  it  is  represented  as  a  rare  instance. 

The  fellow  trims  liim  silently,  and  hath  not  the  knact 
with  his  sheers  or  his  fingers :  and  that  contingency  in 
a  barber  he  thinks  so  eminent  a  virtue,  as  it  has  made 
him  chief  of  his  counsel.        B.  Jon.  l:>ilent  Worn.,  i,  2. 

Of  the  barbers  art,  as  it  was  practised 
in  his  day,  a  curious  sample  is  given 
by  Lyly.     The  barber  says, 

Thou  knowest  I  have  taught  thee  the  knacking  of  the 
hands,  the  tickling  on  a  num's  haires,  hke  the  tuning 
of  a  citterne.  D.  True.  M.  Besides,  I  instructed  thee 
in  the  plirases  of  our  eloquent  occupation,  as.  How. 
sir,  wiU  you  be  trimmed  ?  wiUl  you  have  your  beard 
like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  ?  a  pent-hous  on  your  upper 
lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin?  a  low  curie  on  your  head 
like  a  bull,  or  dangUng  locke  like  a  spaniell?  your 
mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  ends,  like  shomakcr's  aulas, 
or  hanging  downe  to  your  mouth  like  goates  flakes? 
your  love'-lockes  wTcathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or 
sliaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders  ?  ilydas,  iii,  2. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  barbers  are 
naturally  a  loquacious  race,  and  gives 
an  anecdote  of  king  Archelaus,  who, 
like  Morose,  stipulated  with  his  barber 
to  shave  him  in  silence.  De  Garnil., 
p.  508. 
BARBER-MONGER.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt tluown  out  among  many  others 
bv  Kent,  in  K.  Lear,  against  the  earl  of 
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Gloster's  steward.  Its  meaning  is 
'  rather  obscure,  but  is  well  conjectured, 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  to  be  intended  to  con- 
vey a  reproach  against  the  steward,  as 
making  a  property  of  barbers  and 
other  tradesmen,  by  taking  fees  for 
recommending  them  to  the  family. 

Draw  xouv,'hoTGSon  cwHioviy  barber-monger,  Avaw. 

'  Lear,  u,  ". 

tBARBER'S-BASIN.     See  Basin. 

Deibis.  Still  it  followes  me ! 

The  thina;  iii  black,  behind ;  soon  as  the  sun 

But  shines,  it  haunts  me  ?  Gentle  spirit  leave  me ! 

Cannot  you  lay  him,  Aphohus ;  what  an  ugly  looks  it  has ! 

With  eyes  as  big  as  sawcers,  nostrils  wider 

'Oit'a  barbers  basons ! 

Randolph's  Muses  Looking  Glasse,  ibiid. 

BARBICAN.  More  properly,  but  less 
commonly,  barbacan,  being  from  bar- 
bacana,  Span,  or  low  Latin.  It  was 
generally  a  small  round  tower,  for  the 
station  of  an  advanced  guard,  placed 
just  before  the  outward  gate  of  the 
castle  yard,  or  ballium.  King  on  Anc. 
Castles;  ArchaeoL,  v.  308. 
[The  barbican,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  was  properly  the  temporary 
fortification  of  woodwork  erected  in 
advance  of  the  entrance  gate  to  a 
castle  or  town  when  a  siege  was  ap- 
prehended ;  but  eventually  it  became 
a  permanent  advanced  fort.] 

Within  the  barbican  a  porter  sate 

Day  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

■'  Sj)ens.  F.  Q,.,  II,  ix,  2o. 

Taken  for  a  watch  tower,  or  post  of 
importance  in  general. 

Tliat  far  aU-seeing  eye 
Could  soon  espy 
Wliat  kind  of  waking  man 
He  had  so  higWy  set,  and  in  what  barbican. 

li.  Jon.  Epithalamion,  vol.  vii,  p.  5. 

Minshew,  on  this  word,  relates  a  pun 
of  a  king  of  Spain,  to  an  old  captain 
with  a  gray  beard,  who  had  lost  a 
town  of  which  he  was  governor,  "Per- 
disti  mi  villa  y  guardaste  la  barba 
cana  ?''  Did  you  lose  my  town  and 
keep  the  barba  cana  ?  i.  e.,  barbican, 
or  gray-beard. 

Barbicana  is  found  in  low  Latin  as 
well  as  barbacana.  See  Du  Cange. 
Stowe  calls  it  a  barbican,  or  burh- 
kenning,  from  which  he  seems  to 
derive  it :  i.  e.,  from  burh  and  kenn, 
being  a  place  to  kenn  or  view  from, 
"  commonly  called  barbican  or  burh- 
kenning,  for  that  same  being  placed  I 
on  a  high  ground,  and  also  builded  | 


of  some  good  height,  was  in  old  time 
used  as  a  watch  tower  for  the  citie, 
from  whence  a  man  might  behold  and 
view  the  whole  citie."  Stowe  s  Survey 
o/Lond.,  p.  52. 
BARBING.  A  cant  term  for  clipping 
of  gold ;  quasi,  shaving  it. 

Ay,  and  perhaps  thy  neck  _ 

Within  a  noose,  for  laundring  gold,  and  larhing  it.  _ 

B.  Jon.  Alch.,  1, 1. 

BARD  ASH.     An  unnatural  paramour. 
Bardachio,  Ital. 

Cato  among  other  things,  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  a 
certain  bardash,  whom  he  liad  enticed  from  Rome  into 
France  with  promise  of  rich  rewai-ds.  This  womanly 
youth  being  at  a  feast,  kc.    Camer.  Hist.  Med   p  171. 

So  in  the  note  on  Ingle,  in  Ozell  s 
Rabelais : 

The  Spaniards  spell  it  Yngle,  which  with  them  means 
nothing  else  than  the  groin,  not  a  bardash 

Vol.  1,  p.  lo/. 

BARDE.  The  proper  word  signifying 
horse-armour,  for  which  barbe  is  gene- 
rally, but  corruptly,  used.  See  Min- 
shew, and  Barrett's  Alvearie.  The 
word  is  French,  Italian,  and  low  Latin. 
The  bardes  consisted  of  the  following 
pieces:  the  chamfron,  chamfrein,  or 
shaffron,  the  crinieres  or  main  facre, 
the  poitrenal,  poitral  or  breastplate, 
and  the  croupiere  or  buttock  piece. 
Grose  on  Anc.  Armour,  p.  29. 
See  Baube. 

BARDED.     Armed  or  ornamented,  but 
apphed  only  to  a  horse. 

Tor  at  all  alarmcs  he  was  the  first  man  armed,  and  that 
at  aU  pomts,  and  his  horse  ever  Jan/f-./.  ,    ,.(,- 

^  Comines  Hist,  hy  Danet.,  1596. 

There  were  a  five  hundred  men  of  arms  in  eyther  host 
with  barded  horses,  =01  covered  with  iron.     Hoiinslied. 

Sometimes  barded  was  contracted  to 
bard. 


Shall  our  hafd  horses  climb  yon  mountain  tops. 
And  bid  them  battle  where  they  pitch  their  tents  i 
Heyioood's  Four  Prentices,  O.  PL,  vi,  514.    See  also  51.. 

So  also  in  Drayton  : 

There  floats  the  bar'd  steed  with  his  rider  drown'd. 

Miracles  of  Moses. 
+And  the  men  of  armes  liere  and  there  entcrmingled  on 
bard  liorses,  whom  the  Persians  use  to  call  cUbaiuu-ii, 
harnessed  aU  over  with  good  corselets,  and  bard  about 
with  guards  of  Steele.  . 

Holland's  Amnuanus  MarcelUnus,  1009. 

BAR'D  CATER  TRA,  or  more  properly, 
barid  quatre,  trois.  The  name  for 
a  sort  of  false  dice,  so  constructed, 
that  the  quatre  and  trois  shall  very 
seldom  come  up. 

I  have  suffered  your  tongue,  like  a  bar'd  cater  tra,  to 
ruu  aU  this  while  and  have  not  stopt  it. 

Dekker's  Honest  ll/iore,  part  ii,  O.  PL,  m,  4^57. 
\Vlierc  fullam  high  and  low  men  bore  great  sway 
Withthequicke"hclpeofaJ«n/c«<cr<rfi/. 

Taylors  Truv.  of  li  pence,  p.  7^. 
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See  Langret,  Fullam,  and  Novmi. 
So  likewise  when  other  throws  were 
excluded  by  loading,  the  dice  were 
named  accordingly.     We  read  of 

Those  devcd-bars,  those  bar  size-accs. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  G.  3. 

They  were  chiefly  used  at  the  game  of 
Novum,  where  five  or  nine  were  win- 
ning casts. 

Sucli  be  also  caU'd  bard  cater  treaSjhecsase  commonly 
the  longer  end  wUl  of  his  oya  sway  drawe  downewards, 
;md  turne  up  to  the  eie  sice,  sincke,  deuce,  or  ace.  The 
principal  use  of  them  is  at  Novum,  for  so  long  a  paire 
of  bard  cater  treas  he  walking  on  the  hourd,  so  long 
can  ye  not  cast  five  nor  nine  unless  it  be  by  a  great 
chance.  Art  of  Juggling,  1013,  C.  4. 

BARE,  for  bar^-headed.  It  was  a  piece 
of  state,  that  the  servants  of  the  no- 
bility, particularly  the  gentleman- 
usher,  should  attend  bare  headed: 
for  which  bare  was  often  used. 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  six  horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler  bare. 
And  my  three  women ;  we  wUl  live  i'  faith 
Th'  examples  of  the  town,  and  govern  it. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv,  3. 

Coachmen  also  drove  bare,  when  great 
state  was  assumed : 

Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  bareheaded  coachman ; 
This  sits  Uke  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 
To  be  sold  within.        S.  i-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iii,  3. 
Tlie  wind  blew't  off  (his  hat)  at  Ilighgate,  and  my  lady 
Would  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up. 
But  made  me  drive  bare-headed  in  the  rain. 

£.  Jon.  New  Inn,  iv,  1. 

In  the  procession  to  the  trial  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VIII,  one 
of  the  persons  enumerated  is  a  gentle- 
man-usher bare-headed. 

And  be  a  viscountess,  to  carry  all 
Before  her  (as  we  say)  her  gentleman-usher. 
And  cast  off  pages,  bare.  B.  Jon.  Magn.  Lady,  ii,  3. 
And  your  coachman  bald. 
Because  he  shall  be  bare  enough. 

Ibid.,  Devil  an  Ass,  ii,  3. 
Your  'squireship's  mother  passed  by  (lier  huisher  [usher] 
Mr.  Pol-Mai'tbi  bareheaded  before  her).  Ibid.,  Tale  Tub,  v,  7. 

And  again  : 

With  her  Pol-Martin  iare  before  her.        Ibid.,  10. 

fBARELY.     Simply. 

Another,  briefly,  barely  did  relate 
The  naked  honour  of  a  bare  bald  pate. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

•fBARK.     The  outside  skin  of  an  onion. 

■Wliich  done,  stop  the  hole  fast  that  is  in  the  top  of  tlie 
onion  with  lute,  and  set  the  onion  in  the  imbers  to 
roast:  and  when  you  do  thiuke  that  it  is  roasted 
enough,  puU  off  the  barkes  of  it,  and  then  bray  it  in  a 
mortar  untill  it  be  tliicke  hke  an  emplaister,  and  apply 
it  bote  to  the  botch. 

Barrongh's  3Iethod  of  Phy.tick,  1G21. 

•f.To  BARK  at  the  moon.  To  labour  in 
vain. 

And  thus  my  booke  and  comparisons  end  together ; 
for  thus  much  1  know,  that  1  have  but  ;dl  this  while 
barkUi  at  the  moone,  throwne  featlicrs  against  the 
winde,  built  upon  the  sands,  wash'd  a  blai-kinore,  and 
laboured  in  vaine.  Taylor's  H'orkcs,  1C30. 

BARKING-DOGS  bite  not.     This  pro- 


verb, which  is  still  in  use,  is  extant 
in  the  play  of  George-a-Greene. 

That  1  will  try.    Barking  dogs  bite  not  the  sorest. 

O.  PI.,  iii,  43. 

In  Ray  it  is  thus  set  down  : 

Tlie  greatest  barkershite  not  sorest;  or,  dogs  that 6a ri 
at  a  distance  bite  not  at  hand.  Frov.,  p.  76. 

BARLIBREAK,  or  the  last  couple  in  hell. 
The  name  of  a  rural  sport,  very  often 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  and  apparently 
still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  Barla-breiJcis,  barley 
bracks,  says,  "  This  innocent  sport 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  South  of  Scotland.  It  is  also 
falling  into  desuetude  in  the  North." 
He  describes  it  thus  :  "A  game  gene- 
rally played  by  young  people  in  a  corn 
yard.  Hence  called  barla-bracks, 
about  the  stacks.  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal;  and  one  per- 
son is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of 
the  company,  who  run  out  from  the 
dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they 
are  all  out  of  bis  sight.  Then  he  sets 
out  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is 
taken,  cannot  run  out  again  with  his 
former  associates,  being  accounted  a 
prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his 
captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When 
all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished; 
and  he  who  is  first  taken  is  bound  to 
act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game." 
The  English  game  was  very  different 
from  this.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Gifi"ord,  chiefly  from  the  passage 
of  the  Arcadia :  "It  was  played  by 
six  people  (three  of  each  sex)  who 
were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division  to  catch  the 
others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change 
of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was 
filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre-occupation  from  the  other 
places:  in  this  'catching,'  however, 
there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before 
they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others 
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might  break  liands  whenever  they 
found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
couple  were  said  to  be  in  hell,  and  the 
game  ended."  Note  on  Massing er, 
vol.  i,  p.  104. 

One  of  the  poems  most  descriptive  of 
it  is  that  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  quoted 
in  the  same  note,  and  beginning, 

Love,  reason,  hate  did  once  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  barley-break,  &c. 

And  that  in  the  Arcadia,  cited  below. 

Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  this  last  couple  in  hell, 

B.  cj-  Fl.  Capt.,  V,  4. 

Sometimes  alluded  to  in  a  contrary 

sense : 

0  devils! 
O,  the  last  couple  that  came  ont  of  hell! 

It.  Brome's  Queen  and  C,  iv,  4. 
And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  the  grass. 
After  a  course  at  barley-break  or  base. 

£.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  4. 

Both  its  names  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage  : 

ShaU's  to  burlibreak .' 
I  was  in  hell  last ;  'tis  little  less  to  be  in  a  petticoat  some- 
times. Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.,  viii,  396. 

It  is  thus  exactly  described  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney : 

Then  couples  three  be  straight  allotted  there, 
They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  tlie, 
The  two  that  in  mid  place,  hell  called,  were 
Must  strive  with  waiting  foot  and  watching  eye 
To  catch  of  them,  and  them  to  hell  to  bcarc 
That  they,  as  well  as  they,  hell  may  supply. 
There  you  may  see  that,  as  the  middle  two 
Do  cnipled  towards  eitlier  couple  make. 
They,  false  and  fearful,  do  their  hands  undo. 

Arcadia,  B.  1,  Eel.  last. 

The  couples  being  paired,  a  male 
and  female  together,  it  seems  that 
they  sometimes  solaced  themselves  in 
their  confinement  by  kisses,  as  appears 
from  the  following  epigram  : 

Barley  break :  or  Last  in  Hell. 
We  two  ai'e  last  in  hell :  what  may  we  feare 
To  be  tormented  or  kept  pris'ners  here? 
Alas,  if  kissing  be  of  plagues  the  worst. 
We'll  wish  iu  h°U  we  had  been  last  and  first. 

Merrick's  Poems,  p.  34. 

That  the  middle  place  was  called  hell, 
is  also  said  in  a  poem  entitled  Barley- 
breake,  publ.  1G07. 

Euphema  now  with  .Shclton  is  in  hell 
(fur  so  tlie  middle  I'oonie  is  always  call'd) 
He  would  for  ever,  if  he  might,  tiiere  dwell. 

British  BihUoyr.,  i,  p.  G7. 

This  term  of  hell  was  indiscreet,  and 
must  have  produced  many  profane 
allusions ;  besides  familiarising  what 
ought  always  to  preserve  its  due  effect 
of  awe  upon  the  mind.  See  the 
poem  quoted   by  Dr.  Drake  in   his 


Shakespeare  and  his   Times,  vol.   i, 
p.  311. 

We  learn  from  the  communication  of 
a  kind  friend,  that  it  was  played  in 
Yorkshire  within  his  memory,  and 
among  the  stacks  of  corn,  but  with 
some  variations  from  the  Scottish 
game.  They  had  also  another  form 
of  it,  more  resembling  that  in  the 
Arcadia,  which  was  practised  in  open 
ground.  It  is  probable  that  it  still 
subsists  in  all  the  northern  counties. 
Our  very  puerile  game  of  tag  seems 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  for  there  was 
a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game, 
whose  touch  made  a  prisoner. 
Barlibak  is  used  as "  the  name  of  an 
evil  spirit,  by  Massinger,  vol.  i,  80. 

tPlayings  at  barley-break,  foot-baU,  dancing,  setting 
cocks  together  by  th'  ears,  to  fight  one  another ;  or 
what  is  more  ridicidoiis,  matching  tliem  with  coxcombs, 
■who  like  tall  fellows  pelt  them  to  death  with  sticks,  as 
fishermen  do  whales,  when  they  dare  not  come  nigh 
them.  Poor  Robin,  1738. 

fBARNABY.  An  old  dance  to  a  quick 
movement. 

Bounce,  cries  the  port-hole,  out  they  fly. 
And  make  the  world  dance  Barnaby. 

Cotton's  Virf/il  Travestir. 

BARNACLE.  A  multivalve  shell-fish 
{lepas  anatifera,  Linn.)  growing  on 
a  flexible  stem,  and  adhering  to  loose 
timber,  bottoms  of  ships,  &c. ;  an- 
ciently supposed  to  turn  into  a  Solan 
goose ;  possibly  because  the  name 
was  the  same.  Whether  the  fish  or 
the  bird  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage  is  not  clear  : 

We  shall  lose  our  time 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles  or  apes. 

Temp.,  iv,  sc.  last. 

The  metamorphosis  is  mentioned  l)y 
Butler  in  Hudibr.,  Ill,  ii,  1.  655.  By 
Bp.  Hall,  iv,  2,  and  others ;  and  in 
this  Latin  enigma, 

Sum  volucris,  nam  plumosum  mihi  corpus,  et  ahc 

Qaarum  remigio,  quimi  hbet,  alta  peto. 
Hand  tanien  e  volucris  fcccundo  semine  nascor, 

llaud  ovi  tereti  in  cortice  concipior ; 
Sed  mare  me  gignit,  biforis  sub  tegmine  concha^ 

Aut  in  ventre  trahis,  quam  tulit  unda  din. 
Ulud  idem  tenero  mihi  pabula  prsebet  alumno ; 

Pabula  jam  grandi  suggerit  illud  idem. 

Pincieri  Mnigm.,  i,  I 

The  notes  show  that  many  respectable 
men  gave  credit  to  the  fable. 
Like  other  fictions,  it  had  its  varia- 
tions :   sometimes  the  barnacles  were 
supposed  to  grov/  on  trees,  and  thence 
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to  drop  into  the  sea  and  become  geese  ; 
as  in  Drayton's  account  of  Furness  : 

ViTiercas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatness  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd)  send  from  their  stocky  boughs 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree-gecse  grow 
Call'd  barnacles'hy  us,  whieli  Uke  a  jeUy  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then  by  the  tliLxure  niu-s'd 
Still  great  and  greater  tlirive,  until  you  well  may  see 
Them  turn'd  to  perfect  fowls;  when  dropping  from  the 

tree 
Into  the  merry  pond  which  und«  them  dotli  lie, 
^ax  ripe,  and  taking  wing,  awi,y  in  flocks  do  flv. 

Pohjolh.,  song  27,  p.  1101. 

From  this  fable,  Linnaeus  has  formed 
his  trivial  name  anatiferu,  goose-  or 
duck-bearing.  See  Donovan's  British 
Shells,  plate  vii,  where  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  real  animal,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  fabulous 
account,  from  Gerard's  Herbal. 
BARNE.  A  child.  A  word  still  retained 
in  the  northern  dialects,  supposed  to 
be  from  born,  that  which  is  born, 
natus. 

Mercv  on  's,  a  harne !  a  very  pretty  harne. 

Win.  Tale,  iii,  3. 

BARNE-BISHOP,  i.  e.,  boy-bishop.  See 
Nicholas,  St. 

f  BARONET.  This  word  was  in  use  long 
before  the  time  of  James  I  in  the  sig- 
nification of  a  lesser  baron. 

Pukes,  earls,  barons,  and  hnronettes  might  use  Uvcrj' 
of  our  lord  the  king,  or  his  collar,  &c. 

Stat.  temp.  Hen.  IK 

fBARRACADO.     To  barricade. 

Though  you  shut  up  and  barracuda  your  dores  and 
windowes,  as  hard  as  your  heaitsand  heads  were 
ramd  gainst  your  distressed  bretliren,  yet  death  will 
find  you,  and  leave  you  to  judgement. 

I'ai/lor's  IFories,  1630. 

BARRED.     For  barded,  which  see. 

Both  armed  cap-a-pee  upon  their  barred  horse. 
Together  fiercely  flow.  llrai/t.  Pol.,  xii,  p.  OOi. 

fBARRED-GOWN.  The  gowns  of  the 
judge,  and  other  officers  of  the  law, 
had  broad  stripes  or  bars  of  gold  lace 
in  front. 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barriers ;  to 
fight  within  lists.  This  kind  of  con- 
test is  sometimes  called  simply  bm-- 

riers  : 

Noble  youth, 
I  pity  thy  sad  fate. — Now  to  the  barriers. 
{They  fight  at  barriers,  first  single  pairs,  then   three 
■    to  three.)  Vitt.  Corombona,  0.  PI.,  vi,  341. 

The  great  barriers  moulted  not  more  featliers,  than  he 
Ilath  shed  hairs,  by  the  confession  of  his  doctor. 

Ibid.,]).  -15. 

fBARTHOLOMEW  BABY.  A  gawdily 
dressed  doll,  such  as  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  sold  at  Bartholomew 
Fair. 


Her  petticoat  of  sattin. 

Her  gown  of  crimson  tabby, 
Lac'd  up  before,  and  spangl'd  ore. 

Just  like  a  Bartholomew  baby. 

mt  and  Drollery,  1682,  p.  313. 

BARTHOLOMEW-PIG.  Roasted  pigs 
were  formerly  among  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  Bartholomew  Fair,  Lon- 
don :  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  on  stalls,  and  ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite of  passengers.  Hence  a  Bartholo- 
7new  pig  became  a  common  subject  of 
allusion :  the  Puritan  railed  against  it, 

For  the  very  calling  it  a  Barthohnnexo  pig,  and  to  eat 
it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,      B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  6. 

Falstaff,  in  coaxing  ridicule  of  his 
enormous  figure,  is  playfully  called 
by  his  favorite. 

Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  hoai-pit/. 

2  Uen.  ir,  ii,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  paste-pigs 
Avere  there  meant :  but  the  true  Bar- 
tholomew pigs  were  substantial,  real, 
hot,  roasted  pigs ;  as  may  be  seen 
throughout  the  above  play  of  old  Ben, 
where  Ursula,  the  pig-woman,  is  no 
inconsiderable  personage.  Gayton 
also  speaks  of  the  pig-dressers. 

Like  Bartholomew  Fair  pig-dressers,  who  look  like  the 
dams,  as  well  as  the  cooks  of  what  they  roasted. 

Fest.  N.,  p.  57. 

The  young  wife  in  Jonson's  play  pre- 
tends a  violent  longing  for  pig,  that 
she  may  l)e  taken  to  the  fair  ;  and  it 
seems  that  her  case  was  far  from  un- 
common. Davenant  speaks  of  the 
Bartlemeiv  T>i(/, 

Tliat  gaping  lies  on  every  stall. 
Till  female  with  great  belly  call. 

The  pigs  may  still  be  there,  but  I  fear 
the  fair  is  now  a  place  of  too  much 
mobbing  and  riot  for  ladies  in  that 
condition.  There  might  also  be  paste- 
pigs,  but,  if  so,  they  were  very  inferior 
objects,  and  meant  only  for  children. 
Mrs.  Ursula  also  tells  us  the  price  of 
her  pigs  ;  namely,  live  shillings,  five 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  even  six 
shilhngs !  This  was  surely  as  dear  in 
James  I's  time,  as  a  guinea  lately. 
The  highest  price,  of  course,  was  to 
be  asked  of  a  longing  woman. 
BASE,  or  BASS,  v.  To  sing  or  play 
the  base  part  in  music. 

And  the  thunder 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper,  it  did  base  my  trespass. 

Tern.,  iii,  3. 
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Bass  is  the  usual  orthography  among 
musicians,  and  is  supported  by  the 
derivation,  which  is  basse,  Fr. ;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  in  that  case  very 
irregular,  and  the  use  of  the  compa- 
rative, baser,  as  "a  baser  sound,"  is 
still  more  decisive  for  base.  The  latter 
reason  is  Dr.  Johnson's. 
BASE,  or  PRISON-BASE,  or  PRISON- 
BARS.  A  rustic  game,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  running. 

Lads  more  like  to  run 
Tlie  countiy  lase,  than  to  comiuit  sucli  slaughter. 

Cym.,  V,  3. 

The  lines  following  give  some  kind  of 
picture  of  the  sport  : 

So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  hace. 
They  beiBg  chased  that  did  others  chace. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  viii,  5. 

To  bid  a    base,  means   to   run  fast, 
challenging  another  to  pursue. 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

Sltakrsp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  p.  418. 

Though  in  the  following  passage  the 
allusion  is  rather  obscure, 

Indeed  I  hid  the  base  for  Protheus,     Two  Gent.,  i,  2. 

in  this  it  is  clear : 

We  will  find  comfort,  money,  men,  and  friends, 
Ere  long  to  bid  the  Englisli  king'  a  base. 
How  say,  young  prince,  wliat  think  you  of  the  match  ? 
I'r.  I  think  king  Edward  wUl  outrun  us  all. 

Marloto's  Ed.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  378. 

N.B.  It  is  there  misprinted  abase,  in 
one  word  :  the  context  demonstrates 
what  it  ought  to  be. 
■fChapman  uses  the  word  to  base,  or, 
as  there  spelt,  bace,  in  the  sense  of  to 
rush  about,  to  run  quickly  (Odyss.,  x): 

All  so  sprightly  given 
That  no  room  can  contidn  them;  but  about 
Bace  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out. 

BASE-COURT.     The    outer,    or   lower 
court. 

My  lord,  in  the  hose-court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you:  may't  please  you  to  come  down. 
liich.  II,  iii,  3. 
Into  the  base-court  then  she  did  me  lead. 

Tower  of  Doctrine,  Fercy,  Anc.  Poet.,  i,  p.  105. 

BASELARD.     See  Baslakd. 
BASEN.     Extended   as   with   astonish- 
ment. 

And  stare  on  him  witli  big  looks  baseti  wide, 
W'oud'riug  what  mister  wiglit  lie  was,  and  whence. 

t^peiis.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  1.  670. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  Bawson  ;  which 
see. 
BASENET,  BASSINET.  BACINET.    A 

very  light  helmet,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bason,  consequently 
without  a  visor,  properly,  though 
sometimes  that  part  was  added. — 
Knights   when    fatigued    often   wore 


them  for  ease,  instead  of  theip  helmets. 
They  were  commonly  worn  by  our  in- 
fantry in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II, 
III,  and  Richard  II.  See  Grose  on 
Anc.  Armour.  V.  Bacinetum  apud  Du 
Cange. 
BASES,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  embroid- 
ered mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees,  or 
lower,  worn  by  knights  on  horse- 
back. 

About  his  middle  hee  had,  in  steede  of  bases,  a  long 
cloak  of  silke,  which  unhandsomely,  as  it  needes  must, 
became  the  wearer.  Sidney's  Arcadia,  b.  i,  p.  62. 

AU  heroick  persons  are  pictured  in  bases  and  buskins. 
Gayton,  Test.  Notes,  p.  218. 

Bases  were  also  worn  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  are  thus  exactly  described 
in  a  stage  direction  to  a  play  by  Jasper 
Maine.  "  Here  six  Mores  dance,  after 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  manner.  Erect 
arrowes  stuck  round  their  heads  in 
their  curled  hair  instead  of  quivers. 
Their  bowes  in  their  hands.  Their 
upper  parts  naked.  Their  nether, 
from  the  wast  to  their  knees,  covered 
with  bases  of  blew  satin,  edged  with 
a  deep  silver  fringe,"  &c.  Amorous 
Warre,  iii,  2. 

Tlie  colour  of  her  bases  was  almost 

Like  to  the  falling  whitish  leaves  and  drie,— 

With  cipresse  trunks  embroder'd  and  embost. 

Harr.  Ar.,  xxxii,  47. 
The  wicked  steele  seaz'd  deep  in  his  right  side, 
And  with  his  streaming  blood  his  bases  dide. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  \\\,  41. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras  to 
express  the  butcher's  apron  : 

With  gantlet  blue,  and  bases  wliite.         I,  ii,  769. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  twice  misinterpreted 

this  word.     See  Base,  No.  3  and  5,  in 

his  Dictionary. 

In  a  passage  of  Ariosto,  they  are  worn 

by  ladies  instead  of  petticoats.    Harr., 

xxxvii,  25. 

In  the  or'iginR],  sopravesta  is  the  word 

corresponding  to  bases. 

We  find  a  pair  of  bases  mentioned  in 

the  play  of  Pericles,  ii,  1,  where  it  is 

wrongly  interpreted  "  armour  for  the 

legs." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  petticoat  serves 

for  bases,  in  Massinger. 

And  in  Spenser,  a  woman's  petticoats 

and  apron  serve  instead  of  cuirass  and 

bases  : 

In  womans  weedes  that  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white 
Insteadofcuriets,  and  6as«  lor  the  fight.  F.  Q.,y,  t,20. 
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JSpigram  of  John  IVener  on  liases. 
In  Brillum. 
Two  contraries  more  glorious  farre  appeare 
When  each  to  other  they  be  placed  neare : 
UntiU  I  knew  this  axiom  I  did  muse 
"Why  gentlemen  so  much  do  hases  use ; 
YetBrillus'  bases  adds  to  Brill  no  grace, 
But  make  liirn  baser  who  by  birth  is  base. 
Gentilitie  then  BrOlus  tirst  should  get, 
Before  base  Brillus  do  in  hases^el.    Book  i,  Epigr.  6. 
Your  petticoat  serves  for  bases  to  this  warrior. 

Fict.,  act  ii,  1. 

Thus  it  -will  be  seeHlthat  Mr.  Gifford's 
coujecture  on  the  subject  (Mas.singer, 
vol.  iii,  p.  141)  was  nearly  right. 
The  word  also  occurs  in  Parad.  Lost., 

'  ix,  36,  where  it  is  falsely  interpreted 
housings,  in  the  best  editions,  on  the 
authority  of  Richardson. 

fro  BASH.     To  be  ashamed, 

Is^either  hash  I  to  say,  that  the  people  of  Rome  invaded 
this  isle,  r.ither  upon  a  greedy  mind  to  encroch,  than 
any  just  title  thereto. 

Holland's  Jinmianiis  JInrcellinus,  1609. 
And  this  bash  not  those  to  doe,  in  wliose  auncestors 
time  a  senatour  was  taxed  and  tined  by  the  censour, 
that  durst,  whQes  it  was  not  decent  ami  seemly,  kisse 
his  owne  wife  before  the  daughter  of  them  both.    Ibid. 

BASILIARD.     See  Baslard. 
BASILISCO.     In    Shakespeare's   King 
John  is  this  passage  : 

■VSTiat  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 
Phil.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother,  Basilisco  like. 

John,  i,  1. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  play,  en- 
titled Soliman  and  Perseda,  in  which 
a  foolish  knight,  called  Basilisco, 
speaking  of  his  own  name,  adds. 

Knight,  good  fellow,  knight,  knight. 

And  is  answered  immediately. 

Knave,  good  feUow,  knave,  knave.  Ori//.  of  Dram.,  ii,  p.  210. 

BASILISK,  s.     A  species  of  ordnance. 

Which  with  our  bombards,  shot,  and  basilisk, 
We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viii,  388. 
Of  basilisl-s,  of  cannon,  ciilverin.     1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  3. 

Also  an  imaginary  creature.  See 
Cockatrice. 
BASKET,  s.  It  was  customary  formerly 
to  send  the  relics  of  the  sheriff's 
table  in  baskets,  to  the  poor  confined 
in  the  prisons. 

"Where  you  shall  howl  all  day  at  the  gate,  for  a  meal 
at  night  from  the  basket. 

Shirlefs  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii,  259. 
Did  our  charity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison, — 
"Wliere  the  sheriff's  bash-t,  and  liis  broken  meat 
Were  your  festivid  exceeilings.     Massing  City  Mad.,i,\. 

Out,  you  dog  leach, 
.The  vomit  of  aU  prisons. — 
StiD  spew'd  out 
For  IjTng  too  heavy  o'  the  basket.      B.  Jojis.  Alch.,  i,  I 

That  is,  for  eating  too  much  ;  taking 
too  large  a  share  out  of  the  basket. 
fBASKET.     The  basket  into  which  the 
broken  meat  from  the  tablewasthrown, 
and  given  away  generally  in  charity. 


fBASKET-CHAIR.     An  easy  chair. 

Nor,  at  his  boord  together  being  sat. 

With  words,  nor  touch,  scarce  looks  adulterate. 

Nor  when  he,  swolii  and  paniper'd  with  high  fare. 

Sits  do^Ti  and  snorts,  cag'd  in  his  basket  chair, 

Must  we  usurp  his  owni  bed  any  more. 

Nor  kiss  and  play  in  his  house  as  before. 

Donne's  Foems,  p.  65. 

BASIN,  or  BASON,  custom.  When 
bawds  and  other  infamous  persons 
were  carted,  it  was  usual  for  a  mob 
to  precede  them,  beating  metal  basins, 
pots,  and  other  sounding  vessels,  to 
increase  the  tumult,  and  call  more 
spectators  together. 

And  send  her  home 
Divested  to  her  flannel  in  a  cart. 
Lat.  And  let  her  footman  beat  the  boson  afore  her. 

B.  Jon.  yew  Inn,  iv,  3. 
With  scornful  sound  of  basen,  pot,  and  pan. 
They  thought  to  drive  him  thence,  like  bees  in  swarmes. 
Harr  Ariost.,  xvii,  89. 
Tlien  like  a  strumpet  drove  me  from  their  cells. 
With  tinkling  pans,  and  with  the  noise  of  bells. 

Browne's  Brit.  Fast.,  1, 4. 

See  also  Promos  and  Cassandra,  act  iv, 
2,  part  ii. 

It  seems  that  the  hire  of  their  basins 
for  this  purpose  was  profitable  to 
barbers,  for  it  is  uttered  as  an  execra- 
tion against  Cutbeard  : 

Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that  year,  to  employ  a, 
bason  of  his.  B.  Jon.  Sil.  Worn.,  iii,  5. 

This  ceremony  is  introduced  in  the 
second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest 
Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  481-83,  and  is 
there  accounted  for : 

Duke,  "ftliy  before  her  does  the  bason  ring? 

These  basons  were  made  of  brass. 
Bp.  Hall  uses  brass-bason  as  a  phrase 
for  a  barber : 

O  Esculape  !  how  rife  is  physic  made, 

AVlieneach  brasse-bason  can  professe  the  trade.  Sat.  iv,  1. 

Hence    the  similarity  between  a  bar- 
ber's bason  and  a  helmet.     See  also 
Overbury's  Characters,  K.  i,  b. 
See  also  Bride-bowl. 
BASLARD,  s.     A  short  sword  or  dagger. 
Basalardus  or  baselardus,  low  Latin. 

See   Du  Cange ;    who    savs.    "  Ensis 

~    '  "...         , 

brevis    species,     genus    pugionis   vel 

sicai;"  and  adds,  "  Gallis  olim  baze- 

laire,  nunc  coutelas." 

"Wliere  not  hi  robes,  but  with  our  baslardes  bright. 
We  came  to  pai-le  of  the  pubUque  weale. 

Mirr.for3Iag.,-p.  281. 

Stowe  calls  it  hasiliarde,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  the  weapon  with  which  Sir 
W.  Walworth  first  wounded  Wat  Tyler. 

Tlie  mayor  having  receyved  his  stroke  drew  his  iaji- 
liarde,  and  grievously  wounded  Wat  in  the  neck. 

LomloH,  1599,  p.  173. 
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The  statute  of  12  Richard  II.  wyll  that  no  sen-ant  of 
hushandrye,  ne  labourer,  nor  sen-ant  of  artificer,  nor 
of  \-itayller,  shiiU  beare  basdarde,  dajrger,  nor  spare 
■upon  peyne  of  forfeiture.  ,-„  -,  ^    i 

Cited  in  Ceiis.  Liter.,  vol.  x,  p.  lo8, 1st  ed. 

fBASSE.  The  base,  in  music    See  Base. 

A  basse  or  base  string :  that  string  that  niaketh  the 
base  sound.  jSomendator. 

fBASSE.  A  kiss.  A  common  word  m 
the  sixteenth  century. 

V'lft.  Ye,  let  lij-ni  bee, 

I  doQ  not  passe ! 

Cum  now,  a  basse ! 

Hon.  liec.  Nay,  sjT,  as  for  bassys. 

From  hence  none  passys, 

But  as  in  gage 

Of  niarvage  Flf-V  of  Wit  and  Science. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  word, 
signifying  it  is  enough,  or  let  it  suffice, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  works  of 
our  ancient  dramatists,  which  proves 
it  to  have  been  then  current. 

Basta,  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  fidl.     Tarn.  Skr.,  i,  1. 

-fBASTANED.  To  buy  a  bastaned  gown 
of  a  person,  i.e.,  to  beat  him. 

I  told  him  that  he  did  lye  in  so  saying,  and  that  I 
v-old  tn-  on  the  fieysh  of  hmi,  or  by  a  bastaned  govm 
of  him,"  if  he  wcr  not  prisoner  in  the  Towr. 

Dr.  Vi'd's  Diary,  1593. 

BASTARD,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish 
wine,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts, 
white  and  brown.  According  to 
Minshew's  explanation  it  was  a  raisin 
wine  ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 

Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  a  white  coloui-,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  rumney,  and 
bastard.  Coyhan's  Haven  of  Eealth,  p.  239. 

We  shall  have  all  the  world  di'iuk  'broxcn  and  icliUe 
bastard.  Ucas.fur  M.,  iii,  2. 

It  was  common  in  taverns. 

Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

And  again  : 

Wliy  then  your  broiai  bastard  is  your  only  drink. 

See  also  0.  PL,  iii,  292,  and  v,  328. 
It  is  said  in  one  passage  to  be  heady  : 

I  was  drunk  with  bastard, 
Wliose  nature  is  to  form  tlunp;s,  like  itself. 
Heady  and  monstrous.      B.  <j-  Fl.  Tamer  Tam'd,  ii,  1. 

Burton  mentions  it  among  hot  and 
strong  liquors  and  compounds. 

All  black  -wines,  ovcrhot,  compound,  strong,  thick 
drinks,  as  muscadine,  malmsie,  allegant,  rumny, 
brown-bastard,  metheglen,  and  the  like. 

^nat.ofMel.,i[,.'iO. 

In  the  churcliM-arden's  accounts  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
in  1.t09,  is  this  article  : 

Payed  for  a  quart  of  bastard  for  the  singers  of  the 
Passhyon  on  Palme  Sundaye,  4d. 

Coates's  Beading,  p.  217. 

BASTILE,  s.     A  castle. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  1 67,  find  Hudibras, 
ii,  1150.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

tB ASTON.     A  staff.     Fr. 

15aculus.  A  baston .-  a  staffe  -.  wherewith  to  carry  a  tub, 
&€.,  a  cole-stalle.  Nomendator. 


BAT 

BAT,  s.  A  club,  or  large  stick.  We 
hardly  regard  this  as  an  obsolete 
word :  yet  it  is  never  used  now, 
except  in  an  appropriated  sense  ;  as 
cricket-6«^. 

I'll  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck, 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground. 

George-a-Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  42. 

fBATALIA.     The  order  of  battle.     Fr. 

Wee,  being  upon  another  hill  opposite  to  him,  drew 
downe,  and  into  batalia,  to  give  on,  though  upon  the 
mouth  of  his  cannon :  wliich  would  have  made  hot 
worke.  Arthur  inisoii's  Autobiography . 

-fTo  BATE.  To  diminish;  to  subtract 
from. 

In  time  the  mighty  mountains  tops  be  bated; 
But,  with  their  fail,  the  neighl)0ui-  vales  are  fatted; 
And  what,  when  Trent  or  Avon  ovcrtiowe, 
They  reave  one  field,  they  on  the  ne.vt  bestowe. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

BATE,*.     Contention. 

Shall  ever  civil  bate 

Gnaw  and  devoiu-.our  taste  ? 

Countess  ofBeinbrohe's  Antonius. 
She  set  my  brother  first  with  me  at  bate. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  74. 
Breeds  no  bate  with  teUing  of  discreet  stories. 

3  Hen.  IV,  ii.  4^ 

See  Breedbate. 
BATE-BREEDING,  adj.     Apt  to  cause 

strife. 

Tliis  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Aden.    Malone's  Supp.,  i,  435. 

BATE,  V.  A  term  in  falconry ;  to 
flutter  the  wings  as  preparing  for 
flight,  particularly  at  the  sight  of 
prey ;  probably  from  hattre,  Fr. 

That  with  the  wind 
Bated,  hke  eagles  ha^'ing  newlv  bath'd. 

1  H:n.  IV,  iv,  1. 

It  is  a  natural  action  with  birds, 
after  bathing,  to  shake  the  moisture 
from  their  wings  ;  also  when  desirous 
of  their  food,  or  prey,  as  in  the 
following  passage  : 

Ko  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  ourselves,  but  they 
brail  and  hood  us  so  with  sour  awe  of  parents,  that 
■we  dare  not  offer  to  bate  at  our  desires. 

A/bumazar,  0.  PI.,  ^%  179. 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheek. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  2. 
Afterwards  go  leisurely  against  the  wind,  then  unliood 
her,  and  before  she  bate,  or  find  any  check  in  her  eye, 
■whistle  lier  otf  from  your  fist,  fau-ly  and  softly. 

Gentl.  Beer.,  S\o,  p.  26. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Bacon  : 

AVherein  (viz.  in  matters  of  business)  I  would  to  God 
tliat  I  were  hooded,  tliat  I  saw  less ;  or  that  I  could 
perform  more  :  for  now  I  am  like  a  liawk  that  hates, 
when  I  see  occasion  of  service ;  but  cannot  fly  be- 
cause 1  am  ty'd  to  another's  fist.  Letter  ii. 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Boulton.  Pro- 
verb. The  history  of  this  Boulton, 
and  the   origin  of  the  proverb,   are 
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equally  unknown  :  he  might,  perhaps, 
liiive  asserted  at  some  time  that  he 
had  all  the  tricks  at  cards,  when 
there  was  an  ace  against  him ;  or 
some  such  thing.  According  to  an 
account  in  Ray's  Prov.,  p.  177,  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  aptly  citing  this  pro- 
verb, detected  that  it  was  wanting  in 
a  collection  presented  to  her.  It  was 
asserted,  that  all  the  proverbs  in  the 
English  language  wei-e  there  ;  "Bate 
me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton,"  answered 
the  queen,  implying  that  the  asser- 
tion -was  probably  too  strong;  and, 
in  fact,  that  very  proverb  was  want- 

The  following  epigram  points  out  the 
author  of  the  collection  mentioned  by 
Ray : 

Secundtt  cogitationes  meliores. 
A  pamphlet  was  of  Proverbs  peu'd  by  Polton, 
Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were ; 
Untill  one  told  Imn,  Bate  m'  an  ace,  quoth  Botdton. 
Indeed  (said  he)  that  proverbe  is  not  there. 

The  Mastive,  by  H.  P. 

We  iind  it  in  some  of  the  old  dramas  : 

After  what  sort,  I  pray  thee  tcU  me. 

Grinime.  Kay  there,  bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  BouUoii. 

Damon  and  Fithias,  O.  PL,  i,  2;2-l. 

Where  it  means,  excuse  me  there;  as 
also  in  the  following  : 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Boidton:  Tush,  3-oirr  mind  I 

know: 
Ah  sir,  you  would  belike  let  my  cock  sparrows  goe. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv,  7 
iHar.  I  use  all  to  George  PhQpots  at  Dowgate ;  hees 
the  best  backswordeman  in  England. 
Kit.  Bate  me  an  ace  of  that,  (juoth  Bolton. 
JIar.  lie  not  bate  ye  a  pinne  on't,  sir  ■,  for,  by  tliis 
cudgell,  tis  true.  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  IS. 

BATFUL,    adj.       Fruitful;    fattening. 
From  to  batten. 

Where  streams  of  nulk  thro'  hatful  rallies  flow, 


Frequentlv  ia 
Todd. 


his 


Drayt.  Moses,  p.  1577- 

Polyolbion.     See 


+And  have  I  seen  Vemoda's  hatfuU  fields, 

Strew'd  with    ten    thousand    hehns,  ten    thousand 

shields. 
Where  famous  Bedford  did  our  fortune  trie.  Drauton. 

■fTo  BATLE.  To  fatten.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  first  of  these 
examples  is  not  quite  clear. 

Neverthelesse  Faith  went  to  mother  Redcaps,  and  by 
the  way  met  with  Joyce,  wlio  very  kindly  batted  lier 
penny  with  her  at  a  fat  pig.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Yet  he  was  of  so  free  a  nature,  and  careless  of  money, 
wiien  he  had  it  (though  solicitous  to  get  it),  that  he 
balled  in  his  own  bounty.   Wilson's  History  of  James  I. 

BVTLET,    s.      The     instrument    with 
■    which    washers     beat     their    coarse 
clothes.     Johnson.     A  regular  dimi- 
nutive from  hat;   meaning,  therefore, 
a  small  bat. 


And  I  remember  kissing  of  her  ballet,  and  the  cows 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk'd. 

As  you  like  it,  ii,  4. 

I  find  the  same  implement  called  a 
beetle  elsewhere : 

Huswife,  go  hire  her,  if  you  yeerely  gave 
A  lamkin  more  than  use,  you  that  mio;ht  save 
In  icashinq-beetles,  for  her  hands  would  passe 
To  sene  that  purpose,  tho'  you  daily  wash. 

Browne's  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  1,  p.  15. 
Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  to  be  knock'd  o'  th'  head 
With  half  a  xcashiny-beetle  ? 

B.  ^  Fl.  Tamer  Tam'd,  ii,  5. 

See  Beetle. 
tBATOOIS,  or  BATTOON.     A  staff;  a 
mace.    Fr. 

I  do  but  think  how  I 
Shall  bastinado  o'r  the  ordinaries. 
Arm'dwitli  my  sword,  battoone,  and  foot  He  walk 
To  give  each  rank  its  due.     Ko  one  shall  scape. 

Carttcright's  Ordinary,  1G51, 
They  assaulted  him  with  their  batoons,  whiles  our 
machnan  resting  himself  did  look  upon  them,  and  said, 
you  will  not  threaten  to  whip  one  any  more  ? 

Comical  History  of  Francian,  1655. 
I)icl-.  Thanks,  good  sir,  but  vnM  the  captain  caterer 
Take  the  balloon  so  kindly ;  I  ne're  thought 
Patience  a  soiddier's  virtue  untUl  now. 

Marriage  Broaler,  1662. 

fBATTALOUSE,  adj.     Combative. 

Holds  fimi  liis  stand. 
Of  battalouse  bristles :  (said  of  a  boar.) 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

BATTEN,  V.  To  feed,  or  fatten.  This 
word  can  hardly  be  called  obsolete, 
having  been  used  by  Pope,  Prior, 
and  Gay  (see  Johns,  Diet.)  :  but  it 
is  so  far  disused  as  to  be  obscure  to 
some  readers.  It  occurs  in  Hamlet, 
iii,  4,  and  in  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta, 
0.  PI.,  viii,  354. 

+TI1US  they  batleti  here;  but  the  diveU  wiU  gnaw 
their  bones  for  it.  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608, 

-j-BATTERFANGED.     Beaten. 

A  poore  labouring  man  was  married  and  matched  to  a 
creature  that  so  much  used  to  scold  waking,  that  she 
had  much  adoe  to  refraine  it  sleeping,  so  tliat  the 
poore  man  was  so  batterfang'd  and  belabour'd  n"ith 
tongue  mettle,  that  he  was  wearv  of  his  life. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

BATTIL,  or  BATTEL,  v.  n.  To  grow 
fat.     Also  actively,  to  fatten  others. 

For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battil  better. 

Sp.  F.  Q..  Al,  viu,  38. 
Ashes  are  a  mar\cllous  improvement  to  battle  barren 
land.  Bay's  Pror.,  23S.     Also  2G0. 

Cotgrave  has,  "  to  battle,  or  get  flesh, 
prendre  chair." 
BATTLE.     The  main  or  middle  body 
of  an  army,  between  the  van  and  rear. 

The  vaward  Zerbin  hath  in  government. 
The  duke  of  Liuicuster  the  battell  guides, 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rereward  went. 

Harrington's  Ariost.,  xvi,  S6. 
Sould.  Be  yours  the  vaward. 
Siijth.  I  will  give  the  charge. 

Sould.  TXirnus,  have  ymi  the  rereward ;  I  the  battle. 
Four  Prentices  of  Land.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  539. 

See  Strutt  on  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  2,  where  is  an 
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account  from  an  old  MS.  of  the  me- 
thod of  regulating  these  divisions. 

tBATTLE.  A  small  boat.  See  Howel's 
Londinopolis,  IGo/,  p.  85. 

To  BATTLE  is  still  current  in  Oxford 
for  taking  provisions  from  the  but- 
tery, &c. 

Eat  my  commons  with  a  good  stomach,  and  lattled 
•with  discretion.     Puritan,  Malone's  Suppl.,  ii,  p.  543. 

Cotgrave  has  this  sense  also  : 

To  liatth-  (as  scliolars  do  in  O.vford),  6tre  dehiteur  au 
college  pom'  ses  vivres. 

He  adds. 

Mot  use  seulemcnt  des  jeunes  ecoliers  dc  I'universite 
d'Oxford. 

BAUBLE,  or  BABLE,  s.  Baubella,  in 
low  Latin,  signifies  toys,  jewels;  but 
that  word  being  found  only  in  llove- 
den,  it  is  as  probable  that  the  English 
may  be  the  original  as  the  contrary  ; 
perhaps  both  are  from  babiole,  Fr. 
Baciballum  is  found  in  Petronius 
Arbiter  in  a  similar  sense ;  and 
Boi//3aXia  in  Julius  Pollux,  v.  16, 
for  bracelets.  See  Junius,  in  Bable. 
In  its  general  signification  this  word 
is  yet  current ;  but  the  office  of  fool 
being  obsolete,  its  meaning,  as  a 
badge  of  it,  requires  explanation. 
A  fool's  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  ass's 
ears,  fantastically  carved  upon  it. 
Its  form  may  be  seen  at  fig.  12  in 
the  plate  subjoined  to  the  first  part 
of  Hen.  IV,  in  Mr.  Steevens's  edition  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  pi.  3,  vol.  ii. 

An  idiot  liolds  his  bauble  for  a  god, 

And  keeps  the  oath  wliich  hy  that  god  he  swears. 

Tit.  And.,  V,  1. 

It  had  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  found  a  fool's  coat 

and  a  buuhle.  Lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  129. 

If  every  fool  should  wear  a  bable,  fewel  would  be  dear. 

Ray's  Prov.,  p.  108. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  another 
proverb,  which,  as  well  as  several 
allusions  made  to  it,  was  of  a  licen- 
tious nature.  0.  PL,  viii,  15.  AWs 
W.,  iv,  5.  Romeo,  ii,  4.  979,  a. — 
It  appears  from  the  French  proverb 
subjoined  by  Ray,  that  the  equivalent 
word  in  that  language  was  marotte, 
which  is  now  used  for  a  person's 
particular  foible,  or  hobby-horse. 
C^est-la  su  marotte  :  It  is  his  hobby- 
horse. 
Apparently  as  an  adjective  : 


Doth  knock 
Bable  babes  against  the  rock.  Southwell,  p.  51,  Isted. 

fBAUCKT.     Sized.  (?) 

Grandiusculus  huic  profectus  est.  He  was  a  good 
stubble  boy .  a  pretie  ha  uckt  ladde,  and  of  a  good  stature 
when  he  went  from  hence.     Terence  in  Eni/Ush,  1614. 

BAUDKIN.  The  true  form  of  a  word, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  bodkin,  in 
the  phrase  cloth  of  bodkin.  Baudkin 
was  formed  from  the  low  Latin  Bal- 
dicus,  Baldekinus,  which  itself  was 
derived,  says  Du  Cange,  from  Bal- 
dacco  (Baldach),  an  oriental  name  for 
Babylon  [Bagdad],  being  brought  from 
thence.  It  was  the  richest  kind  of 
stuff,  the  web  being  gold,  and  the 
woof  silk,  with  embroidery.  "Pau- 
nus  omnium  ditissimus,  cujus  utpote 
stamen  ex  filo  auri,  subtemen  ex 
serico  texitur,  pluraario  opere  inter- 
textus."  Du  Cange.  Spelraan  simi- 
larly defines  it.  See  his  Glossary. 
Minshew  ridiculously  derives  it  from 
bawd ;  because,  he  says,  it  was  in- 
vented by  such  persons  as  an  attrac- 
tive ornament.  For  the  examples, 
see  Bodkin,  cloth  of.  Baldaquin  in 
French,  and  Baldaehino,  Italian,  are 
explained  by  Cotgrave  and  Florio. 
Bullokar  has  the  word  rightly,  baud- 
kin;  and  defines  it,  "  Stufi'e  or  cloth 
made  partly  of  silk,  and  partly  of 
gold  and  silver."  He  calls  it  also 
tinsell,  which  now  has  a  different 
meaning. 

G.  Gascoigne    has    the  word  in  its 
original  form  : 

For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  figurie, 

I'or  baudkin.  broydrie,  cutworks,  or  conceits. 

He  set  the  shippes  of  merchantmen  ou  worke. 

Steele-Glasse,  v,  786. 

BAUSIN,  or  BAWZON.     A  badger. 

His  mittons  were  of  bawzon's  skin. 

Druyt.  Eel.,  iv,  p.  1403. 

BAVIAN,  the  same  as  babian.  A 
baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old 
Morris  dance.  From  baviaa^i,  Dutch  ; 
in  German  pavian,  a  great  monkey. 
He  ap.pears  in  act  iii,  sc.  5,  of  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  where  his  office 
is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to  play  antics, 
and  exhibit  a  long  tail,  with  what 
decency  he  could.  So  babouin  in 
French,  and  our  baboon.  See  Ba- 
bian. 
The  account  given  of  it  by  Messrs. 
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Steevens  and  Toilet,  in  the  disserta- 
tion subjoined  to  first  part  of  Hen.  IV, 
is  very  erroneous.  They  would  make 
him  a  sort  of  fool,  and  a  regular 
appendage  to  the  Morris,  which  if  he 
had  been,  he  would  have  been  more 
frequently  mentioned. 

Where's  the  bav'ian  ? 
My  friend,  can-y  your  tail  without  offence 
Or  scandal  to  the  ladies,  and  be  sure 
You  tumble  with  audacity  and  manhood : 
And  when  vou  bark,  do  it  with  judgment. 

See  Thunberg's  Trav.,  i,  226. 
BAVIN.     Brush  wood,-'or  small  fagots, 
made  of  such  light  and  combustible 
matter,  used  for  lighting  fires.     Still 
in  use  in  some  counties. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rasli  bavin  wits 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt.  1  Ren.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Savins  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youtli  their  fancies, 
the  one  as  soon  quenched  as  the  other  is  burnt. 

Blather  Bombie,  159-1. 
The  bavin,  though  it  burne  bright,  is  but  a  blaze. 

Euphues,  G,  2,  b. 
With  coals  and  with  bavins,  and  a  good  warm  chair. 

Old  Sunt;/. 

Bavins  are  still  advertised  for,  under 
that  name,  by  some  of  our  public 
offices. 
BAWCOCK.  A  burlesque  word  of  en- 
dearment, supposed  to  be  derived  from 
beau  coq  :  but  rather  perhaps  from 
boy  and  cock. 

Why  that's  my  bawcocl:    What  has   snnitcli'd  thy 

nose  ?  ?f'.  Tale,  i,  2. 

Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage !  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  ? 

IIe7i.  V,  iii,  3. 

See  also  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4.— In  both 
the  latter  passages  it  is  immediately 
joined  with  chuck  or  chick,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  meant  hoycock 
or  young  cock. 
BAWSON.  A  large  unwieldy  person. 
Possibly  from  bausin,  a  badger,  that 
being  a  clumsy  beast. 

Peace,  you  fat  bawson,  peace.      Lhigua,  0.  PI.,  v,  2.'?2. 

Coles  has  "  a  great  6ar{?si!H,  ventrosus." 
Chatterton  has  thrice  used  baiosijn, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  in 
the  sense  of  large  :  this  was  probably 
on  the  authority  of  Skinner,  who  ex- 
plains it,  "  Mafftms,  ffi-cmdis  ;"  also, 
*'  Ventriosus,  quia  scilicet  sesquipe- 
dalis  abdominis  sarcinam  magna  cum 
difficultate  trahit  et  circunifert." 
Conjecturing  it  to  be  from  bauch,  a 
■paunch,  and  zichen,  to  drag.  Etijm. 
Voc.  ornn.  Antiq.  Chatterton  proba- 
bly had  it  from  Skinner.     See  Battle 


of  Hast.,  2d,  690;  Englysh  Met., 
131;  iEUa,  57. 
BAY.  A  principal  division  in  a  build- 
ing ;  probably,  as  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
jectured, a  great  square  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof,  whence  barn  of  three 
bays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by  beams. 
In  large  buildings,  having  the  Gothic 
framework  to  support  the  roof,  like 
Westminster  Hall,  the  bays  are  the 
spaces  between  the  supporters. 
Houses  were  estimated  by  the  number 

of  bays  : 

If  this  law  liold  in  Vienna  teu  years,  I'll  rent  the 
fairest  house  in  it,  after  three-pence  a  bay. 

Meas.  for  31.,  ii,  1. 
Of  one  bai/e's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  coate 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr'd  with  sluttish  soote. 

Uall,  Sat.  V,  1. 

As  a  term  among  builders,  it  also  sig- 
nified every  space  left  in  the  wall, 
whether  for  door,  window,  or  chimney. 
See  Chambers's  Diet,  and  Kersey. 
Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  makes 
a  bay  a  space  of  a  definite  size,  "  a 
bay  of  building,  mensura  viginti- 
quatuor  pedum,"  i.e.,  the  measure  of 
twenty-four  feet. 
-j^BAY.     A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river. 

Agger, Virg.  ;^u)|U,a,  xoCs,  xrpocrx<«>M<'''  Aggesta  in  aliuni 
terra  adversus  flumiiiis  im|)etum.  Levee  on  chaussee 
d'une  riviere.  A  dam,  bai/,  banke,  or  liill  of  earth 
heaped  up  on  hie  to  keepe  the  water  out  or  in. 

Nomericlator. 

To  BAY.     To  bathe. 

He  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  ba;/es 
Hisswcatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  .3. 

BAY  WINDOW.  Made  from  Bay, 
supra ;  not,  according  to  Minshew, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bay  on  a 
coast,  or  round,  for  it  was  usually 
square.  Boio  window  has  now  effec- 
tually supplanted  it,  in  practice,  and 
implies  a  semicircular  sweep,  like  a 
bow. 

In  which  time,  retiring  myself  into  a  ba;/-iri>iJow. 

B.  Jon.  Cynthia's  Bet.,  iv,  3. 
Why  it  hath  bay-winJows  as  transparent  as  b;u:rica- 
does,  and  the  clear  stones  towiirds  tlie  south  are  liS 
lustrous  as  ebony.  Twelfth  N.,  iv,  2. 

Mr.  Tyrrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucei',  thus  explains  it :  "A  large 
window,  probably  so  called  because 
it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  i.  e.,  the 
space  between  two  cross  beams." 
We  have  the  authority  of  an  old  dic- 
tionary for  asserting,  that  a  bay- win- 
dow meant  also  a  balcony.  In  the 
Englisli  part  of  Coles'  Dictionary  we 
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find  "s.  hay -window,  Menianum  ;"  and 
in  the   Latin,  31enianii}n  is  translated 
a  balcony,  or  gallery.     Meniayia  were 
called  from   Menius    a   lloman,   who 
invented     them.     See     Festns,     and 
Vossius  Etyra.  Ling.   Lat.     Minshew 
confirms  the  interpretation  of  Coles, 
translating   it   L.  Menianum,   I.    Bal- 
cone,    G.    Une   saillie,    ou    jjrojet    de 
maison,    T.    Ein    arkel,    ob   formam ; 
which  conies  very  near  to  our  present 
expression  of  bow-w'm&ovf .      So  again, 
Balcone,  qui  hal:a  fuora.     See   him 
both  in  ha]j  and  window.     Thus  the 
word  served  at  times  in  both  senses. 
Cotgrave  adheres  to  the  more  common 
signification,   translating  hay-window, 
"  Grande   fenestre  de  bois,  de  '  char- 
penterie." 
BAYAKD.     Properly  a  bay  horse  ;  also 
a  horse  in  general.     Rinaldo's  horse 
in   Ariosto    is   called  Baiardo.      "  As 
bold  as  blind  hayard""  is  a  very  ancient 
proverb,    being   found    in     Chaucer, 
Troil.,  i,  218.     See  also   Ray,  p.  80. 
It  is  alluded   to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  Do  you  hear,  sir  Bartholomew 
Bayard,  that  leap  before  you  look?" 
Match  at  Midnight,  0.  PL,  vii,  435. 
Perhaps  the  whole  proverb  might  be 
"  as  bold  as  blind  hayard  that  leaps 
before  he  looks,"  in  allusion  to  ano- 
ther proverb,  "  Look  before  you  leap." 
I  find  the  expression  in   a  sermon  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time: 

I  marvel  not  so  niucli  at  Mind  bayards,  whicli  never 
take  God's  book   in  liand. 

Bernard  Gilpin's  Serm.,  rcpuljl.  1752^ 
arui  subjoined  to  bis  Life. 
Wbo  is  more  bold  tban  is  tbe  bayard  blind  ? 

CavU,  in  Mirr.for  ilagistr. 

A  modern  editor  fancies  that  hold 
Bayard aWnde?,  to  the  famous  chevalier 
sans  peur,  but  he  is  totally  mistaken. 
Induction  to  Marston's  What  you  will, 
p.  202.  See  Bogus  in  Du  Cange. 
See  also  Junius  in  Bayard. 

IBut  tbe  boldest  bayard  of  all  was  Wentwortb,  wbo 
said  tbat  tbe  just  reward  of  tbe  Spani;ird's  inipositKjn 
was  tbe  loss  of  tbe  Low  Countries.   Leitcr  dated  1014 

BAYNARD'S  CA8TLE.  The  residence 
of  Richard  III  at  the  time  of  his 
usurpation.  It  was  originally  a  forti- 
fied castle  of  great  strength,  built  in 
the  time  of  William  I  by  a  Norman 
of  that  name.     After  several  changes. 


which  are  all  detailed  by  Stowe  (Lon- 
don, 1599,  p.  47),  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
occupied  by  Richard  as  his  represen- 
tative. It  still  gives  the  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city,  called  Castle  Bay- 
nard  Ward;  and  extends,  by  the 
Thames,  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  Black 
Friars.     Richard  says. 

Bid  tbem  botb 
Meet  me  witbin  tbis  boui-  at  Baynard's  Castle. 

Rich.  Ill,  iii,  5. 

BEAD-ROLL,  or  rather  BEDE-ROLL. 
A  catalogue  of  prayers ;  and  thence 
any  inventory  ;  or  perhaps,  originally, 
a  list  of  those  to  be  prayed  for  in 
church.     Kersey. 

We  in  tlie  bead-roll  bere  of  our  religious  brin^ 

Wise  Elbehvald.  Brayt.  Poly.,  ii,  p.  865. 

Bede,  in  Saxon,  means  a  prayer ;  and 
beads  may  be  found  used  for  prayers, 
thus. 

Bring  tlie  lioly  water  bitlier. 

Let  us  wasb  and  pray  togetlier  : 

Wben  our  beads  are  tbus  united, 

Tbeu  tbe  foe  will  fly  alRrigbted.  Hcrrick,  p.  385. 

BEAD-ROLL.  A  list  of  names  ;  origi- 
nally of  persons  to  be  prayed  for ; 
afterwards,  any  list. 

Or  tedious  bead-rolles  of  descended  blood, 
I'rom  fatber  Japhet  since  Deucalion's  flood. 

Hall,  Sat.  IV,  iii,  5. 
+'Tis  a  dead  world,  no  stirring,  lie  batb  crosses, 
Ilebearsetb  up  a  bead-rowle  of  Ins  losses. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Uarls,  1613. 
tElse  let  my  name  be  from  tby  bed-role  rac'st, 
And  be  no  more  a  goddesse,  if  I  lose  ber. 

Ileywood,  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

See  Todd. 
BEADSMAN.  From  hede,  a  prayer, 
and  from  counting  the  beads,  the  way 
used  by  the  Romish  church  in  num- 
bering their  prayers ;  a  prayerman. 
Commonly  one  who  prays  for  an- 
other. 

For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Ti€o  Gent.,  i,  1. 

The  office  of  a  beadsman  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Ilerrick  : 

Yet  ill  my  dt'ptli  of  grief  I'de  be 

Une  l/iat  should  drop  his  beads  for  thee. 

Works  381. 

From  this  use,   heads  obtained  their 
name. 
■\To   BEAKE  ones  self.     To  bask  ;    to 
enjoy  one's  self. 

At  borne  we  take  our  ease, 

And  beake  ourselves  in  rest. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 
Yea  (poor  creatures)  tdey  liave  been  constrained  to  sit 
warm,  and  to  lie  soft,  to  be  served  in  state,  to  drink 
wine  in  bowles,  to  be  bonoured,  be  worshipped,  to  be 
crouched  and  kueeled  uuto,  and  so  forth ;  wherefore 
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if  that  pope  of  Rome,  when  he  lay  heaklng  hinv  .f  in 
the  midst  of  his  luxuries,  had  cause  to  cry  o  Heu 
quantum paliiiiur  2)ro  Christo  ! 

Si/7nmoiis,  Vindication  of  Charles  1, 1648. 

fBEAKER.  A  large  drinking-glass,  or 
vessel.     The  German  becher. 

Fill  me  a  beaker,  loolie  it  be  good  beeie. 

lioiclunds's  Knave  of  Hares. 
In  others  whole  woods  of  cypress,  ram'sthom,  daffa- 
dillies,  and  juniper  for  sallets.  What  they  wanted  in 
■wine  they  made  up  in  brandy  and  coffee,  of  which 
the  emperor  of  Gehenna  would  make  nothing  to  di-ink 
off  at  a  draught  a  gold  beaker  as  big  as  the  tun  of 
Heidelbergh.  The  Fat/an  Prince,  1690. 

Were  soon  prevail'd  on  to  resign 
Their  silver  beakers,  Sfld  then-  coin ; 
That  such  a  just  and  holy  strife 
Wight  want  no  wealth  to  give  it  life.  _ 

Uudibras  Uedivivns,  1707- 

BEAM,  or  BEME.  Bohemia.  Bemer- 
landt.  Coles'  Lat.  Diet.  Cooper  also 
has,  "Boemia.  A  realme  called 
Beme,  inclosed  within  the  boundes  of 
Germanie." 

And  talk  what's  done  in  Austria,  and  in  Beam. 

Drayt.  Ep.  to  Sandys,  p.  1335. 
+Tliinking  by  lingring  out  the  warres  in  length. 
To  weaken  and  decay  the  Beamish  strength. 

Taylor's  IForkes,  1630. 

fBEAMY,  adj.  In  form  of  beams,  or 
rays. 

And  eaveu  front  contract,  like  to  a  slow 
And  quiet  stream  his  obscur'd  thoughts  did  flow. 
With  greater  depths  then  could  be  fathom'd  by 
The  beamy  lines  of  a  judicious  eye. 

Chamberlayne's  Fharonnida,  1659- 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing 
king  and  queen  on  Twelfth  day,  was 
by  having  a  bean  and  a  pea  mixed  up 
in  the  composition  of  the  cake.  They 
who  found  these  in  their  portion  of 
cake,  were  constituted  king  and  queen 
for  the  evening. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes. 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here; 
Besides  we  must  know, 
TXicpea  also 
Must  reveU  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 

Kerrick't  Hesper.,  p.  376. 
Cut  the  cake:  who  hath  the  beane  shall  be 
Kinge ;  and  where  t\\.epeaze  is  she  shall  be  queene. 

Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ti. 
You  may  imagine  it  to  be  twelfth-day  at  night,  and 
the  ieoji  found  in  the  corner  of  your  cake;  hut  it  is 
not  worth  a  vetch,  I'll  assure  you. 

Midd.  Neil)  U'oiid.,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  272. 
tWlien  the  Kiiig  of  Spain  told  Olivai'es  of  it  first,  he 
slighted  it,  saying.  That  ne  was  but  rey  do  havas,  a 
bean-cake  king.  MoweU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

See  also  Brand's^Pop.  Antiq.,  4to  ed., 
vol.  i,  20,  &c. 

This  was  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  liad  their  roi  de  la  ftlce,  on  the 
same  occasion. 
BEANS.     "Three     blue     beans     in    a 
blue  bladder." 

What  IS  the  origin  of  this  whimsical 
combination  of  words,  it  may  not  now 


be  easy  to  discover ;  but,  at  least,  it 
is  of  long  standing. 

/■'.  Hark,  does't  rattle  ? 
iS.  Yes,  like  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle, 
bladder,  rattle.      Old  Fortunatus,Auc.  F)r.,  iii,  p.  128. 

Prior  has  it  in  his  Alma  : 

Tlicy  say — 
That  putting  all  his  words  together, 
'Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder.    Cant.  I,  v.  25. 

[Not  to  care  a  bean  for  anybody,  to 
hold  at  little  account.] 
[To  sow  beans  in  the  wind,  i.  e.,    to 
labour  in  vain.] 

tit  is  not  for  idlcnis  that  men  soice  beanes  in  the 
viind.  The  Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome,  p.  45. 

3Io.  I  do  not  reche 
One  bean  for  all.    This  buss  is  a  hUve  guerdon, 
lleuce  carhshnesse  yfeiTe.  Cartioright's  Ordinary,  ISol. 

fBEAN-SHATTER.     A  scarecrow  ? 

To  fright  away  crows,  and  keep  the  corn,  bean-shatter. 
Shirley's  Ball,  iv,  1. 

To  BEAR  A  BRAIN.  To  exert  atten- 
tion, ingenuity,  or  memory. 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 
Kay,  I  do  bear  a  brain.  Rom.,  \,  3. 

But  stiU  take  you  heed,  have  a  vigilant  eye — 
Well,  sir,  let  me  alone,  I'll  bear  a  brain. 

All  Fools,  O.  PL,  iv,  177- 
My  siUy  husband,  alas !  knows  nothing  of  it,  'tis  I  that 
heaxe,  'tis  I  that  must  beare  a  braine  for  all. 

Marston's  Dutch  Courtez 
So  beare  a  braine  to  dash  deceit, 
And  worke  with  reason  and  remorse. 

Breton's  Verses  on  Chesse.  Earle,  p.  272. 
The  rich  man  drinkes  moderately,  because  he  must 
beare  a  braine  to  look  to  wliat  he  hath. 

Taylor  W.  Poet,  Disc,  to  Salisb.,  p.  28,  b. 
\Cloicn.  I  have  my  memorandums  about  me.  As  I 
can  bear  a  pack,  so  I  can  bear  a  brain. 

Heyioood's  Golden  Age,  1611 

To  BEAR  COALS.     See  Coals. 

To  BEAR  IN  HAND.  To  keep  in  ex- 
pectation ;  to  amuse  with  false  pre- 
tences. 

Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 

Jn  hand,  with  hope  of  action.     Meas.for  M.,  i,  5. 

Whereat  grieved. 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand.  Ham.  ii  3 

All  whicli  1  suffer  playing  with  their  hopes. 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profit. 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 

B.  Jon.  Fox,  i, ' 

The  expression  is  very  common  in 
Shakespeare ;  and  indeed  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  time.  See  Ram  Alley, 
0.  PL,  v,  441. 
To  BEAR  SIX  AND  SIX.  An  obscure 
phrase,  occurring  in  the  Spanish 
Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast — 
3nil.  lie  may  be  more  beast. 
Jam.  Let  htm  bear  six  and  six  that  all  may  blaze  him. 

Span.  Cur.,  ii,  3. 

That  the  object  is  to  make  him  a 
horned  beast  is  plain  from  the  context, 
but  by  what  allusion,  is  not  so  clear. 
He  is  to  bear  six  and  six,  as  his  arms. 
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After  one  or  two  unsatisfactory  con- 
jectures, it  was  suggested  to  me  that 
the  expression  most  probably  alluded 
to  the  horns  of  a  ram,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fancy,  may  be  considered 
as  two  figures  of  six,  placed  back  to 

back.  56  '^^^^^  *^"^  ^^  ^^^^  *^"^  "^" 
terpretation,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Theological  allusions  being 
then  common,  I  had  fancied  there 
might  be  some  reference  to  sixes,  as 
the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. But  the  new  interpretation 
is  much  preferable. 
fTo  BEAR  A  MIND.  To  intend,  or 
be  inclined. 

These  are  riglit  gentlemen,  who  beare  a  minde 
To  spend,  and  be  as  libera)!  as  the  winde. 

Taylor's  Tf'orkes,  1630. 

fTo  BEAR  WITH.     To  support. 

This  vex'd  Jack  Horner  to  the  lieart : 
He  coukl  not  Imr  icith  her. 

I'leasaut  History  of  Jack  Horner.,  n.  d. 

BEARS  COLLEGE.  A  jocular  expres- 
sion for  the  bear-garden,  commonly 
called  Paris  garden : 

From  the  diet  and  tlie  knowledge 
Of  the  stndents  in  bears-college. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Grps.,  vol.  vi,  p.  113. 
The  meat-boat  of  bear's-college,  Paris-garden, 
Stunk  net  so  ill. 

Ibid.,  On  tJie  famous  Voyage,  vol.  vi,  p.  287- 

BEAR- WARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 
A  term  in  common  use  while  bear- 
baiting  was  practised,  yet  overlooked 
by  Johnson.  It  occurs  twice  in  one 
scene  of  Hen.  VI,  but  not  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare.  He  uses  the  synony- 
mous term,  hear-herd,  three  times. 

Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  theii-  chains. 

Again, 

And  from  the  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear. 
And  tread  it  under  foot,  with  all  contempt, 
Despight  the  bear-ivard  that  protects  the  bear. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  1. 
Tor  that,  sir,  the  bear-ward  hath  put  in  security. 

B.  Jun.  Masq.  of  Augurs. 

BEARD,  V.  To  oppose  face  to  face,  in 
a  daring  and  hostile  manner ;  to 
threaten  even  to  his  heard. 

No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  tlie  ground 
But  1  will  beard  him.  1  Men.  IV,  iv,  1. 

Would  I  hear 
These  braves,  this  rage,  and  suffer  tincontrol'd 
Tliese  barons  thus  to  btard  me  in  my  land, 
In  mine  own  realm?    Slarlojv's  Ed.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  365. 
The  meanest  weed  tlie  soil  there  bare 

Her  breath  did  so  refine. 
That  it  with  woodliine  durst  compare. 
And  btard  the  eglantine. 

Lrayt.  Quest,  of  Cynthia,  p.  621. 

BEARDS.  The  growth  of  beards  was 
regulated  by  statute  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 


in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Primo  Eliz. 
"  It  was  ordered,  that  no  fellow  of 
that  house  should  wear  a  heard  above 
a  fortnight's  growth."  Regist.  Hasp. 
Line,  iv,  f.  345.  Transgression  was 
punished  with  fine,  loss  of  commons, 
and  finally  expulsion.  But  fashion 
prevailed ;  and  in  November  the  fol- 
lowing year  all  previous  orders  touch- 
ing beards  were  repealed.  See  Nichols's 
Prog,  of  Eliz.,  an.  1562,  p.  26.  When 
beards  were  worn,  to  cut  one  off  was 
deemed  an  irreparable  outrage.  In 
one  of  the  old  plays,  where  the  object 
is  to  overcome  the  patience  of  a  man, 
when  it  has  been  said  that  cuckolding 
him  will  not  do  it,  the  next  proposal, 
as  still  more  provoking,  is,  "  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  cut  off  his  heard.'''' 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  259.  Dye- 
ing beards  was  a  practice  once  preva- 
lent : 

Now  for  s.  wager, 
Wliat  colour'd  beard  conies  nest  by  the  window? 
Adr.  A  black  man's  1  think.     Taff.  I  think  not  so, 
I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in  fashion. 

Ram  Alley,  0.  PI.,  v,  415. 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  offers  to  play 
Pyramus  in  heards  of  such  colours  as 
nature  never  produced. 

I  will  discharge  it  either  in  your  straw-colour'd  beard, 
vour  orauge-tawny  beard,  your  pui-ple-in-grain  beard, 
&c.  Mids.,  i,  2. 

The  heard  was  often  dyed  by  way 
of  disguise ;  thus. 

And  dyes  his  beard  that  did  his  aje  bewray. 

Bp.  Hall,  "Sat.  iv,  4. 

Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
"  die  the  beard,"  instead  of  "  tie  the 
beard,"  in  Meas.  for  M.,  iv,  2,  but 
the  alteration  seems  not  necessary. 
We  have  a  horse's  mane  and  tail  dyed 
in  Pembr.  Arcadia,  b.  iii,  p.  268. 
fBEARD-BRUSH.  When  the  fashion 
of  beards  prevailed  generally,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  to  carry 
a  brush,  to  arrange  them  when  acci- 
dentally disordered. 

His  beard-brush  ever  in  his  hand,  for  if  he  vouchesafe 
you  a  word  in  complement,  he  straight  doth  turne 
his  head,  and  under  colour  of  spitting,  brushes  his 
beard  into  order  again.  The  Vizard,  a  Play,  1640. 

fBEARING-ARROW.     An  arrow  made 
to  carry  especially  straight. 

Tiicn  Robin  Hood  did  leap  about. 

He  shot  it  under  hand ; 
And  CUfton  with  a  bearing  arrow 

He  clove  the  willow  wand. 
Sobin.  Hood's  Exploits  before  Queen  Catharine. 

BEARING-CLOTH.      The    mantle    or 
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cloth  with  which  a  child  is  usually 
covered  when  carried  to  the  church 
to  be  baptized,  or  produced  among 
the  gossips  by  the  nurse. 

Here's  a  sislu  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a  hearing  cloth  for 
a  squire's  chilli!  look  thee  here,  take  up,  take  up, 
boy ;  open't.  IVint.  Tale,  iii,  3. 

tBEARING-WIND.   A  favorable  wiud. 

Vent  prospere,  vent  en  poupe,  qui)  Ji  puppi  sequatur. 
A  bearing  wind :  a  prosperous  or  forward  wind. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

BEARNS.  Children.  (Provincial.)  The 
same  as  harnes.     See  Barne. 

I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing  of  God,  'till  I 
have  issue  of  my  body,  for  they  say  beams  are  bless- 
ings. All's  W.,  i,  3. 

tBEASTISH.     Beastly. 

"What  didst  thou  uot  blush  to  bring  before  my  face  by 
deceitfidl  meanes?  I  am  ashamed 'to  once  name  this 
heastish  word  whilst  thy  mother  heere  is  present. 

Terence  bi  English,  1614. 

j-BEATE.     The  meaning  uncertain. 

Suche  pleasaunt  baites  who  can  refraine? 
Suche  beats  wiU  sure  brede  the  greate  paine. 

Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devises,  1576. 

To  BEAT  CHALK.  One  of  the  employ- 
ments assigned  to  vagrants  committed 
to  Bridewell. 

She'll  chalk  out  your  way  to  you  now ;  she  heats  chalk. 
Hones't  JHiore,  2  part.    0.  PI.,  id,  46i. 
Or  cart  it  to  the  place  of  youth's  correction, 
Wliere  choiiping  chalke,  would  quite  spoUe  my  complexion. 
An  old  Poem,  entitled,  I  iconld  and  Kould  not. 

BEAT  ON,  V.  To  keep  the  thoughts 
busied,  or  as  we  say,  hammering, 
upon  any  particular  subject. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 

The  strangeness  of  this  business.  Temp.,  v. 

BEAUCHAMP.    See  Bold  Beauchamp. 

BEAUPERES.  Equals;  fair  com- 
panions ;  not  from  beaupere,  Fr.,  but 
from  beau  and  ^;eer,  or  pheere,  equal 
or  companion. 

BEAUTIFIED.     Used  for  beautiful. 

To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified 
Ophelia.  Uam.,  ii,  2. 

Polouius  calls  it  a  vile  phrase,  and  so 
it  is,  but  it  was  at  least  a  common  one 
in  those  times,  particularly  in  the 
addresses  of  letters.  "  To  the  most 
beautified  lady,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Carey,"  is  the  address  of  a  dedication 
by  Nash.  "To  the  most  beautified 
lady,  the  lady  Anne  Glemham,"  R.  L. 
inscribes  his  "Diella,"  consisting  of 
poems  and  sonnets,  1596.  The  ex- 
.amples  wherein  a  person  is  said  to  be 
beautified  with  particular  endowments 
seem  hardly  apposite.  See  0.  PL,  vi, 
392. 
tBEBEIGHT,  in  the  foUowing  example, 


is  perhaps  an  error  for  behigJit,  or 
bedight. 

Consideracions  herin  are  so  great 
And  so  manie,  and  most  of  such  weight, 

Tliat  they  are  in  counsell  more  meete  to  ti-eate. 
Then  to  make  an  ale-bench  talke  of,  to  bebeight.  _ 
Jlet/wood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

fTo  BEBLIND.     To  make  blind. 

Terence  was  wise  which  taught  by  Pamphilus, 
How  courage  quailes  where  love  beblinds  the  sense. 
Though  proofe  oft  times  makes  lovers  quarellous. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1587. 

fTo  BEBLOT.     To  stain. 

No  might  could  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong. 
Which  might  heblot  the  glory  of  my  name. 

Sir  T.  North's  Plitlarch,  p.  72. 

BECCO.     A  cuckold.     An  Italian  word 
adopted  ;  originally  a  goat. 

I)uke,  thou  art  a  beeco,  a  cornuto. 
F.  How  ?    31.  Thou  art  a  cuckold. 

Malcotitent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  20.    Also,  p.  82. 
They'U  all  make 
Sufficient  heccos,  and  with  their  brow-antlers 
Bear  up  the  cap  of  maintenance. 

Massing.  Bondman,  ii,  3. 

Drayton  makes  becco  the  Italian  for  a 
cuckow,  and,  curiously  enough,  de- 
rives it  from  the  English  word  a  beck 
or  nod : 

Th'  Italians  call  him  becco  (of  a  nod) 
With  all  the  reverence  that  belongs  a  god. 

Works,  Svo,  p.  1315. 

[The  following  epigram  on  this  word 
is  explained  by  the  notes  accompany- 
ing it.] 

lOf  Jealov.sie.  English-French-Italian. 
Why  do  th'  Itahans,  in  more  grievous  sort 
Tliau  French  or  English,  take  their  wives  stolu  sport  ? 
Beast's  worse  than  bird ;  tlie  Italians  wife's  loose  smile 
Him  («)  bestiates :  French-English  (b)  birds  the  while. 
English  and  French  are  birds ;  th'  Italian 
Sole  horn'd  beast,  of  these  tliree  must  lead  the  van.  ? 
(a)  Becco  cornuto,  an  he  goat :  (b)  Un  cocu  in 
French,  in  English  a  cuckold ;  Cuculus. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  by  Earrey. 

fBECHARM.     To  bewitch. 

Against  both  those  publique  persons  there  are  two 
ca'pitall  and  deadly  opposites  (if  it  were  possible)  to 
hecharme  theu-  resolutions,  and  blot  out  tlieir  name 
from  the  line  of  life.  Ford's  Line  of  Life,  1620. 

BECK.      A   bow,    or   salutation.     For 
other  senses,  see  Todd. 

What  a  coil's  here! 
Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums.    Tim.,  i,  3. 

So  it  is  in  the  foHos  ;  but  Warburton, 
supposing  becJc  to  be  put  for  beak, 
would  have  altered  the  reading  to 
"serring  of  becks,"  introducing  one 
new  word,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  an 
unusual  sense  to  another.  Capel 
adopts  his  mistake  in  his  Glossary. 
Beak,  with  the  sound  of  beck,  may, 
however,  be  found : 

Such  servitor  also  deserveth  a  check. 

That  runneth  a  fi'jging  with  meat  in  his  beclc. 

Timer's  Iliisb., -p.  129. 
iNeither  was  she  unknowyng,  that  uotliyng  tliere  was 
of  suche  higli  dirticidte  to  bee  dooen,  wliiche  God  was 
not  hable  with  a  mere  iecke  to  bryug  to  passe.    Ml 
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hir  care  and  tliought  was  onely  for  tlie  jewel  of  her 
virginitee  on  whiche  slie  had  so  muclie  sette  liir  love 
Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  lolS. 

Beck  also  meant  a  small  stream, 
whence  the  names  Wel-beck,  Sand- 
heck,  &c.  This  sense,  though  in 
Drayton,  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson. 
It  is  also  in  Junius  and  Skinner.  Still 
in  use  in  the  northern  counties. 

My  Brent,  a  pretty  heck,  attending  Mena's  moutli, 
"With  those,  her  sister  rills,  that  bear  upon  tlie  south. 

Pohjolb.,  song  9,  p.  838. 
The  bourne,  the  brooks,  the  leeks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets 

IMd.,  song  1. 

See  Steevens  on  Lear,  act  iii,  sc.  6. 
This  is  the  source  of  an  excellent  and 
undoubted  emendation  in   Beaumont 
and  Fletcher : 

He  has  mistook  the  leek  I  meant ;  is  gone 

After  his  fancy.  2Vo  Noble  K.,  in,  -. 

•  The  tailor's  daughter,  who  is  the 
speaker,  had  appointed  Palamon  to 
wait  for  her  at  a  cedar  "fast  by  a 
brook."  Seward. — The  older  copies 
had  printed  it  beak,  which  was  not 
intelligible,  but  this  emendation  makes 
it  perfect. 

-j-BECLOUD.  To  cover  or  obscure  with 
clouds. 

If  thou  becJoni  the  sun-shine  of  thine  eye, 
I  freeze  to  death;  and  if  it  shine,  I  fry. 

Qiiarles's  Emblems. 

BEDAFF,  V.  To  make  a  fool  of,  from 
daj'e,  a  fool.     Sax. 

Then  are  you  blind,  dull-witted,  and  bedaft. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  105,  fol. 
But  Bartholomew  his  wits  had  so  beJuft. 

Gascoiffue's  Works,  4to,  bl.  1. 

BEDFELLOW.  The  simplicity  of  an- 
cient manners  made  it  common  for 
men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
sleep  together ;  and  the  term  bed- 
fellow imphed  great  intimacy.  Lord 
Scroop  is  said  to  have  been  bedfellow 
to  Henry  V. 

Nay  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfelloio. 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  v\ith  lungly  favours. 

Heti.  V,  li,  3. 

See  also  Sir  John  Oldc.  Malone's 
Snpp.,  ii,  p.  309. 

Hohnshed  mentions  the  same  token 
of  favour  shown  towards  him. 

He's  of  a  noble  strain,  my  kinsman,  lady, 
One  bed  contains  vs  ever,  one  purse  feeds  us. 

B.  .)'•  Ft-  Chances,  ii,  2. 
■*  Hust  we  that  have  so  long  time  been  as  one, 

Seen  cities,  countries,  kingdoms,  and  their  wonders, 
Been  bedfellows,  and  in  our  viu-ious  journey 
Mixt  all  our  observations,  part,  &c. 

B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562, 
the  prince  of  Conde'  slept  in  the  same 
bed  with    the   duke   of  Guise;    an 
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anecdote  frequently  cited  to  show  the 
magnanimity  of  the  latter,  who  slept 
soundly,  though  so  near  his  greatest 
enemy,  then  his  prisoner.  Letters 
from  noblemen  to  each  other  often 
began  with  the  appellation  bedfellow. 
See  also  B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Ass,  ii,  8, 
and  B.  and  Fl.  Lovers'  Progr.,  ii,  1. 
BED'S  FEET.  Here,  probably  in  a 
small  bed  placed  across,  was  the 
official  station  of  a  lady's  maid,  or 
chambermaid,  as  she  was  called  in 
unrefined  times. 

If  she  keepe  a  ehambermaide,  she  lyes  at  her  bfdd's 
fecte,  and  theis  two  say  no  Paternosters. 

Sultonstall.    Character  19,  a  Maxde. 

BEDLAM.  Contracted  and  corrupted 
from  Bethlehem.  The  priory  of 
Bethlehem,  or  rather,  St.  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  was  not  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  lunatics  till  1546;  con- 
sequently the  word  Bedlam  could  not. 
till  then  have  been  used  with  any 
reference  to  madness ;  yet  it  was 
already  so  established  in  the  time  of 
Shake'speare,  that  he  and  others  have 
inadvertently  put  it  into  the  mouths 
of  persons  who  Uved  long  before  its 
origin. 


To  Bedlam  with  him !    Is  the  man  gromi  mad  ? 
K.  H.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humoiu: 
Makes  liim  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

Z  Hen.  VI,  v,  1. 
+But  his  wife  (as  he  had  attired  her)  seemed  indeede 
not  to  be  well  in  her  wittes,  but,  seeyng  her  hous- 
bandes  maners,  shewed  herself  in  her  conditions  to- 
bee  a  right  Sei/^em.  ^,.,.      .    ^     ,  t-ot 

Biche,  Farewell  to  3hhtarte  Prof,  io8i. 
+Thus  hke  a  bedlam  to  and  fro 
She  fi-isk'd,  and  egg'd  'em  on  to  goe, 
And  at  last  witch'd  'em  in  that  plight. 
That  they  were  alhuost  mad  to  hght. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  IflGo. 

fBEDLAM  MADNESS.     Raging  mad- 

ness. 

Furor,   Cic.  mania,  Aurehan.  rabies,  Horat.  Plant. 
Ra"-e,'fureui-.     Outrage;  fuiie;  bedlem  madnesse. 
°  '  Nomenclator,  1585. 

fBED-PAN.     A  warming  pan. 

Batillus  eubicularius,  ignitabulum,  Instrumentum 
a;neuni  in  quod  eonjeetis  prunis  candentilms  e.vcide- 
fiunt  lecti.  Un  esciiauffoir  de  lit.  A  bed  pan,  or 
warming  pan.  Nomenclator. 

BED-PllERE.  Bedfellow.  Compounded 
of  bed,  and /ere  or  phere.     See  Fere. 

And  I  must  have  mine  ears  banquetted  with  pleasant 
and  witty  conferences,  pretty  girls,  scoffs,  and  dalh- 
ance  in  her  that  1  mean  to  chuse  for  my  bed-pheere. 
B.  Jons.  Epicaene,  u,  5. 

+BEDRIBBLE.    To  sprinkle  with  wet? 

A  little  urn  will  hold  a  great  mans  ashes ;  and  why 
shoidd  we  bedribble  with  our  pens  the  dust  that  rests 
there?  there  is  now  no  fear  that  it  will  rise,  and  fly 
upon  our  faces.  Wilson's  James  1, 1653-. 
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BED-ROLL,  corrupted  from  bead-roll. 
A  catalogue.     See  Bead-roll. 

And  belliAV  forth  against  tlie  gods  themselves 
A  bed-roll  of  oiitragious  blasphemies. 

Ki/d's  Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  351. 
If  this  -vrere  sold,  o\ir  names  should  then  be  quite 
Kaz'd  fi-om  the  bed-roll  of  gentihty. 

Woman  kiWd  u-itk  kindness,  0.  PI.,  ra,  288. 

Drayton  has  written  it  hedroul  : 

Then  Wakefield  battle  next  we  in  oivr  bedroul  bring. 
Pobjolh.,  22,  p.  1U77. 

fBED-ROPE.     The  rope  under  a  bed. 

Torus,  Funis  t;  loris  contortus,  qui  toro,  id  est  lectr. 
subtendeliatur.     A  bedrope,  or  cord.         Nomenclator. 

fBED-STAFF.  A  wooden  pin  in  the 
side  of  the  bedsteafl  for  holding  in 
the  bed-clothes. 

jUl  the  furnitiure  in  the  twelve  poor  schollars  chamber, 
that  is  to  say,  sLv  bed-steads,  six  matts,  sixe  mat- 
tresses, sLx  feather  beds,  six  feather  bolsters,  twelve 
pair  of  sheets,  twelve  blankets,  twelve  rugs,  thi'ee 
dozen  of  bedstares,  and  six  pe\\ier  chamber  potts. 

AUevn's  mil,  1G26. 

fBEDSTEDLE.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  bedstead. 

In  the  further  chamber,  one  hed-stedle,  -with  blew 
curtaines  and  M-aUing  backcloath,  one  downe  bedd, 
boulster,  and  piUow,  one  blanket,  one  coverhd,  one 
table,  two  chayres,  one  ■nindow-cmtauie. 

Inventory  of  17 th  Cent. 

BEDSWERVER.  One  who  swerves 
from  the  fidelity  of  the  marriage  bed  : 
an  adulteress. 

That  she's 
A  hedsicerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vidgars  give  bold'st  titles.  W.  Tale,  ii,  1. 

BEDWARD.  Towards  bed  or  rest,  or 
the  time  of  resting. 

While  your  poor  fool  and  c1o\\ti,  for  fear  of  peril. 
Sweats' hoxirly  for  a  dry  browni  crust  to  bedvjard. 

Albuinazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  IGO. 

It  is  used  in  Coriolanus  ;  and  Milton 
also  has  it, 

Couch'd,  and  now  till'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 

Or  bed-zcard  lamiinating.  Tar.  Lost,  iv,  350. 

Compounds  were  formerly  made  at 
pleasure,  by  subjoining  ivard  to  the 
thing  towards  which  the  action  tend- 
ed. Thus  we  have  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  us-ivurd 
and  to  God-ioard,  &c.  In  Fairfax's 
Tasso  is  to  love-ivcwd,  v,  65,  to  his 
camp-ward,  xi,  46,  to  Gaza-ward, 
viii,  51.  In  Harrington's  Ariosto  we 
find  to  Paris-tvard,  B.  ii,  st.  16  and 
23.  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
usage  might  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  those  times. 
fBEDWARF.     To  make  little. 

Thus  whilst  thy  giant  worth 
Bedi'mrfes  oru'  fansies;  all  oxu'  words 
Do  cloud,  not  set  thee  forth. 

Cartwriglit's  Poems,  1651. 

BEELD.     Shelter. 

This  is  our  beeld  the  blustring  winds  to  slum, 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  84. 


This  breast,  this  bosom  soft  shall  be  thy  beeld 
'Gainst  storms  of  ai-rows,  darts,  and  weapons  thrown. 
Ibid.,  xvi,  49. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 
Thus  Robert  Burns, 

But  thou  beneath  the  random  hicld 
O'  clod  or  stane. 
Verses  to  a  Mountahi  Daisy. 

Ray  has  it  among  his  north  country 
words  :  also  Kelly,  Scottish  Proverbs, 
p.  19. 
BEEN  was  often  used  for  have  been. 

No  more  than  may  the  running  streams  revert 
To  cUmb  the  lulls",  when  they  been  rolled  down 
The  hollow  vales.      Tancred  and  Gism.,  0.  PL,  ii,  176. 

Also  for  were : 

And,  for  of  fame  and  birth  alike  they  been. 
They  chose  him  captain  by  their  free  accord. 

Fairf.  Tass.,  i,  53. 

See  also  iv,  4.  See  Bin. 
BEES.  To  have  bees  in  the  head.  A 
phrase  meaning,  I  fancy,  to  be  cho- 
leric ;  to  have  that  in  the  head  which, 
is  easily  provoked,  and  gives  pain 
when  it  is. 

But,  Wyll,  my  maister  hath  bees  in  his  head. 
If  he  find  mee  heare  pratinge,  I  am  but  deade. 

Damon,  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  180. 

Also  to  be  restless  : 

If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the  street,  and  I  find  him 
not  talk  to  keep  him  off  on  him,  he  wUl  wliistle  him 
and  aU  his  tunes  at  overnight  in  his  sleep !  he  has  a 
head  full  of  bees.  B.  Jon.  Barth.  Fair,  i,  4. 

To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet  is  a 
phrase  of  similar  import,  or  some- 
times means  to  be  a  little  crazy.  The 
phrase  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 

That  bore  my  love  away ; 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brave. 

Uerrick,  Mad  Maid's  Song,  p.  181. 

BEESTNING,  or  BEESTING.  The 
first  milk  given  by  a  cow  or 
other  milch  beast.  A  rustic  word, 
sometimes  made  into  biesting,  and 
even  bresting.  See  Kersey  and  Todd 
in  Biesting.  Supposed  from  a  Saxon 
word,  by  sting :  but  as  that  meant 
leaven,  the  derivation  is  not  very 
certain.     See  Cotgrave  in  Colostre. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  om-  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beestniug  of  oiu'  goats  and  kine. 

B.  Jons.  Pan's  Annir. 

As    blind 


as    a 


tBEETLE-BLIND 

beetle. 

Yet  thou,  nor  no  flie,  is  so  heetle-blinde, 
But  thou  and  they  apai'antly  may  see. 

iley  wood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

fBEETLE.     As  quick  as  a  beetle,  i.  e., 
very  slow. 

Celerius  elcphanti  pariunt :  as  qnicke  as  a  beetle. 

inthals'  Diclionarie,  ed.  IGot,  p.  554. 

BEETLE.     A  heavv  mallet.     A  three- 
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man  beetle  was  one  so  heavy  that  it 
required  three  men  to  manage  it,  two 
at  the  long  handles  and  one  at  the 
head.  The  exact  figure  of  it  is  de- 
lineated in  the  Supplement  to  Shake- 
speare, vol.i,  p.  190. 

If  I  do,  lillip  me  with  a  three-man  Iceih'. 

3  Hen.  IV,  \,  3. 

For  washivg-beetle,  see  Batlet. 
fBEFOG.     To  obscure. 

M'liat  a  world  of  licl-worke,  devil-worke,  and  elve- 
worke,  had  we  walldug  amongst  us  heere  in  England, 
what  time  that  popish  mist  had  befogged  the  eyes  of 
our  poore  people. 

Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  1603. 

f  BEFORE.  In  the  presence  of ;  used  in 
a  form  of  oath. 

Stra.  Sirrah,  be  civill,  or  else  lefore  Jove  I'l  pull  off 
my  wooden  leg,  and  break  your  pate  with  it,  though  I 
die  for  it.  Cartivriglit's  lioyall  Slave,  1651. 

BEFORN.     Before. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  again  retom. 
For  ought  may  happen  that  hath  been  beforn. 

Spens.  Shep.  K.,  May,  103. 
Thee,  whom  high  bii'tli  makes  equal  with  the  best 
Thine  acts  prefer  both  me  and  all  beforn. 

hiirf.  Tasso,  v,  10. 
The  Kttle  redbreast  to  the  prickled  thorne 
Keturn'd,  and  sung  there  as  he  had  heforne. 

Broicne's  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  3,  p.  70. 

BEG,  V.  To  hey  a  person  for  a  fool, 
to  apply  to  be  his  guardian.  In  the 
old  common  law  was  a  writ  de  idioia 
inquirendo,  under  which,  if  a  man 
was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  pro- 
fits of  his  lands  and  the  custody  of 
his  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  See  Blackstone, 
B.  i,  ch.  8,  §  18.  Such  a  person, 
when  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said 
to  be  begged  for  a  fool ;  which  that 
learned  judge  regarded  as  being  still  a 
common  expression.  See  his  note, 
loc.  cii.  But  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  it  used. 

If  I  fret  not  his  guts,  hcg  me  for  a  fool. 

Honest  ll'/iure,  O.  PI.,  iii,  361. 

It  seems  that  this  petition  was  regu- 
larly to  be  put  up  in  the  Court  of 
Wards. 

Leave  begging,  Lynus,  for  such  poor  rewards, 
Else  some  wifi.  beg  thee,  in  the  court  of  wards. 

Harriiig.  Epigr.,  i,  10. 

The  guardianship  of  young  heirs, 
whose  estates  were  deemed  to  be  held 
in  capite  of  the  crown,  might  also  be 
begged.  See  Lord  Coke's  Charge, 
reprinted  1813,  p.  48. 
It  is  more  obscurely  alluded  to  here : 

1  I'ear  yon  loill 
Be  bega'd  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus. 

The  Wits,  0.  Fl.,  viii,  509. 

It  is  played  upon  in  this  passage  : 


And  that  a  great  man 

Did  mean  to  leg  you  for his  daughter. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  uc,  314. 

He  forms  the  phrase  as  if  he  was 
going  to  say  "  ^o  beg  you  for  a  fool  ^ 
and  then  suddenly  turns  it  off"  by 
subjoining  the  other  words.  See  also 
Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  37. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  abuse ; 
these  wardships  were  also  sold,  and 
the  ward  so  bought  could  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  this  guardian. 
Grace  Wellborn  being  asked  how  she 
came  under  the  guardianship  of  Jus- 
tice Overdo,  replies, 

Faith,  through  a  common  calamity,  he  bovghtxae,  sir; 
and  now  he  will  marry  me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this 
wise  gentleman,  that  you  see ;  or  else  I  must  pay  tJie 
valueof  my  laud.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  act  iii 

See  Waud. 
fBEGGAR.     To  swear  by  no  beggars  ; 
i.  e.,  to  swear  hard,  or  solemnly. 

This  letter  brought  mistres  Doritie  into  suche  a  furic, 
when  she  had  perused  it,  that  she  sware  by  no  begger.^ 
she  would  be  revenged  upon  the  doctor. 

Biche  his  Fureioell  to  Militarie  Prof,  15S1 . 
For  even  this  Pamphilus,  how  often  did  he  s\va\-c 
deepely  by  no  beqgers  unto  Bacchis,  even  so,  that  any- 
body in  tiic  world  might  have  beleeved  him,  that  so 
long  as  shee  lived,  lie  would  not  take  Mm  a  wife ;  but 
loe'he  is  married.  Terence  in  English,  1611. 

BEGGARS  BUSH,  to  go  by.  One  of 
the  numerous  proverbial  sayings 
which  depended  on  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  name  of  a  place.  See  Greene's 
Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  396.  It  means 
to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

tile  tlurows  away  his  wealth  as  heartily  as  young 
heirs,  or  old  philosophers,  and  is  so  eager  of  a  goal,  or 
a  nnunper's  wallet,  that  he  will  not  wait  fortime's 
leisure  to  undo  him,  but  rides  post  to  beggar' s-biish, 
and  takes  more  pains  to  spend  money  than  day- 
laboivrers  to  get  it.  Twelve  Ingenious  Characters, 1&S6. 

fBEGIN.  Begin  to  him,  i.  e.,  pledge 
him  first,  to  do  him  the  first  honour. 

Phil.  The  bravest  sport  is  yet  to  come ;  the  ransack 
0'  th'  citty,  that's  the  chiefest.    You  shall  have 
This  lord  come  prefer  you  his  daughter,  this 
Burgesse  his  wife,  and  that  unskilfidl  youth 
Pray  you  begin  to  him  iu  's  trembling  bride. 

Cartwright's  Siedge,  1651. 

BEGUILED.  Covered  with  guile; 
having  be  prefixed  in  such  a  sense  as 
it  is  in  becalm,  bedew,  &c. 

So  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 
With  inward  vice.       Sh.  Rape  ofLncr.,  Supp.,  \,  560: 

fBEGULLED.  Made  a  gull  of;  cheated. 

Ho  hath  not  left  a  penny  iu  my  piu'se : 
live  shillings,  not  a  farthing  more,  1  had, 
And  thus  be-guld,  doth  make  me  idmost  mad. 

Bowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

BEHAVE,  V.  a.  Sometimes  used  for  to 
manage  or  govern ;  in  point  of  be- 
haviour. 
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And  vrith  such  sober  and  unnoted  pnssion 
He  did  behave  liis  anger  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  aigimient. 

Tim.ofA.,vi,Z. 

The  earlier  critics,  not  understanding 
this,  suspected  the  passage  to  be  cor- 
rupt, and  proposed  alterations ;  but 
it  is  now  fully  proved  that  this  sense 
of  the  word  was  common. 

How  well  my  stars  behave  their  inlhicnce. 

Daveuant's  Just  Italimi. 

Thus  Spenser  also. 

But  who  his  hmbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  sa,easy  mis. 

'^     Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  40. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the 
stanza  here  referred  to  is  remarkable 
for  high  polish  and  poetical  beauty  of 
expression. 
BEHAVIOUR.  This  word  is  used  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  first  scene  of  King  John  : 

Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 

In  my  behariour,  to  the  majesty. 

The  horrow'd  majesty  of  England  here.         John,  i,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  thus :  "  the 
king  of  France  speaks  in  the  character 
which  I  here  assume." 

BEHEST.  Command.  A  word  still 
preserved  in  poetic  usage,  and  suffi- 
ciently exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

BEHIGHT,  V.  To  promise,  call,  be- 
speak, reckon,  &c.     Saxon. 

And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  bchight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  xi,  6. 
Such  as  their  kind  leM/jhteth  to  us  all. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  115. 
tGood  judgement  them  behight  for  princes  bowTes. 

Collier's  Allei/ii  Papers. 

Also  to  intrust  or  commit.  See 
Johnson. 

See  behote   as   the  preterite    of   be- 
hight.    Sp.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iv,  40,  &c. 
See  Todd. 
BEHITHER,  adv.     On  this  side. 

The  Itahan  at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  callcth  the 
Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Dutch,  English,  and  all  other 
breed  beh'Uher  their  mountaines  Apeuniues,  Ti-a- 
muntani,  as  who  should  say  barbarous. 

Puttenh.  Art  of  Engl.  Poesie,  p.  210. 

Also  for  except. 

I  have  not  any  one  thing,  behither  vice,  that  hath 
occasioned  so  much  contempt  of  the  clergie,  as  \m- 
wiUingness  to  take  or  keep  a  poor  living. 

Ohifs  Pref.  to  Herbert,  C.  Parson,  A.  II,  b. 

Or  it  may  mean,  short  of  vice,  or  on 
this  side  of  it. 
BEHOLDINGNESS.  Obligation;  or 
the  state  of  being  beholden;  formed 
according  to  the  corrupt  use  of  be- 
holding  for  beholden.  Beholden  ex- 
presses the  state  of  being  holden  or 
held  in  obligation  to  a  person. 


Their  presence  stiU 
Upbraids  our  fortunes  w-ith  heholdingness. 

Slarston's  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  79. 

fBEHORNE.  To  put  horns  on,  to 
cuckold. 

JIarcus  Aurelius  did  faire  Faustine  wed. 
And  she  with  whoring  did  behorne  his  head. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fBEHOVEFUL.     Desirable. 

It  seemed  to  him  very  requisite  and  behoveful,  as  well 
for  the  augmentation  of  liis  honom-s,  &c. 

Hheltoii's  Don  Quixote,  1613. 

BEING,  adij.  Since.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
abbreviated  form,  instead  of  "it  being 
so,"  or  "this  being  so,"  equivalent 
to  since  this  is  so. 

And  being  you  have 
Declin'd  his  means,  you  have  increas'd  his  malice. 

S.  S-  Fl.  Hon,  31.  Fori.,  act  ii. 
\Being  y'  are  confident  of  me,  and  I 
Presume  yourUps  are  sealed  up  to  silence, 
Take  that,  wliich  I  did  never  yet  discover. 

Cartioright's  Ordinary,  1C31. 

fBELAID.     Waylaid. 

He  was,  by  certain  Spaniards  of  the  emperors  old 
souldiors,  who  had  knowledge  of  his  comming,  lelaid, 
upon  the  river  Padus  as  he  was  going  down  to  Venice, 
and  slaine.  Knolies'  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

BELAMOUR.     A  lover.  Bel  amour,  Fr. 

Nor  yet  her  belamonr,  the  partner  of  his  sheet. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  X,  23. 

Also  a  flower: 

Iler  ruddy  cheeks  like  unto  roses  red, 

Her  snowy  Ijrows  like  budded  belamoures.  Spens.  Sonn.,  C  k 

I  have  not  discovered  what  flower  is 
here  meant.  It  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  lily  or  irism  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  16. 
Yet  the  construction  is  too  obscure  to 
determine  anything. 
BELDAME  and  BELSIRE.  Grand- 
mother and  grandfather. 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Liter.,  Sup.,  i,  p.  530. 

So  in   1  Hen.  IV,  iii,   1.  "Beldame 
earth"  and  "grandam  earth"  occur 
in  the  same  passage,  as  synonymous. 
So  belsire  : 

As  his  great  belsire  Brote  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Polyolb.,  song  8. 

In  Spenser,  beldame  has  the  original 
signification  of  belle  dame,  fair  lady.. 
In  a  translation  of  Erasmus's  Moriee 
Encomium,  by  Sir  Thos.  Chaloner, 
printed  1549,  we  find  a  word  not  un- 
useful,  instead  of  the  awkward  phrase 
great  great  grandfather,  namely,  bel- 
grandfather ;  and  great  bel grand- 
father for  the  next  remove.  See 
Capel's  School  of  Shakespeare,  p.  198. 
BELGARDS.  Beautiful  looks.  Belle 
egard,  Fr. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browcs, 
Working  belgards,  and  amorous  retrate. 

Sp.i.  §.,  II,iii,2a. 
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EELL,  to  hear  the.  To  win  the  prize 
at  a  race,  where  a  bell  was  the  usual 
prize. 

Among  the  Komans  it  [a  liorse  race]  was  an  Olympic 
exercise,  and  tlie  prize  was  a  garland,  but  now  they 
heare  the  hdl  aiva'j.  Saltonshall,  Char.,  23. 

Hence  this  epitaph  : 

Here  lyes  the  man  whose  horse  did  gaine 
The  bell,  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain. 

Cmiid.  Bemnbis,  p.  348. 

We  find  also  to  lose  the  bell,  for  to  be 
worsted,  generally. 

But  when  in  single  fight  he  lost  the  hell. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xvii,  69. 

+Staid  drinking  some  wyne :  soe  to  a  summer  game  -. 

Sherburne's  mare  run,  and  lost  the  bell:  mademerrie. 

Assheton  Diary,  1617-18. 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.     In  the 

solemn  form  of  excommunication  used 
in  the  Romish  Church,  the  bell  was 
tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose used,  and  three  candles  extin- 
guished, with  certain  ceremonies ; 
hence  this  expression. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  beoks  me  to  come  on.  John,  iii,  3. 

Four  times  a  year,  the  following  curse 
was  read  in  the  church,  in  terrorem, 
against  all  who  in  any  way  defrauded 
the  church  of  her  dues.  The  prelate 
stood  in  the  pulpit  in  his  albe,  the 
cross  was  lifted  up,  and  the  candles 
lighted ;   when  he  proceeded  thus  : 

Thorow  authoritie  of  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  our 
lady  St.  Mary,  and  all  tlie  saints  of  heaven,  of  angels 
or  archangels,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  evangelists, 
apostles,  luartyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins;  also  by  the 
power  of  all  holy  church,  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ 
gave  to  S.  Peter,  we  denounce  all  those  accursed  that 
we  have  thus  reckiied  to  you :  and  all  those  that  main- 
taine  hem  in  her  sins,  or  given  hem  hereto  either  helpe 
or  councell,  so  that  they  be  departed  from  God,  and 
.  all  holy  church,  and  that  they  have  noe  part  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  ne  of  noe  sacraments 
that  been  in  holy  church,  ne  noe  part  of  the  prayers 
among  christen  folke,  but  that  tliey  be  accursed  of 
God  and  of  holy  church,  from  the  sool  of  their  foot 
unto  the  crown  of  their  head,  sleaping  and  waking, 
sitting  and  standing,  in  all  her  words,  and  in  all  her 
workes,  and  but  if  [unless]  they  have  grace  of  God 
for  to  amend  hem  here  in  this  life,  for  to  dwell  in  the 
pain  of  hell,  for  ever  withoutcn  end  {fiat,  fiat).  Doe 
to  the  look,  quench  the  candle,  ring  the  hell.  Amen. 
Amen. 

This  form  was  extracted  from  the 
Canterbury  book,  by  sir  Thomas 
Ridley,  or  his  aunotator,  J.  Gregory. 
See  his  view  of  the  Civile  and  Eccle- 
siasticall  Law,  p.  249.  The  days  of 
cursing  were  Advent  Sunday,  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Sunday  in  the 
feast  of  Trinity,  and  the  Sunday  with- 
in the  utas  [or  octave]  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  curse  was  very  like  that 
of  Ernulpbus. 


In  the  following  passage  the  allusion 
is  only  jocular,  applying  the  same 
form  of  words  to  a  different  purpose. 

I  have  a  priest  M  ill  mumble  tip  a  marriage. 

Without  bell,  book,  or  candle.  Ham  Alley,  0.  PI.,  v,  447. 

Where  the  candle  seems  only  to  be 
added  from  the  custom  of  joining  the 
three  together. 

The  use  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to 
be  to  fright  away  evil  spirits. 

Bing  the  saints-bell  to  affright 
Par  from  hence  the  evil  sprite. 

Merrick's  Works,  p.  303. 

BELLIBONE.  Belle  et  bonne,  Fr.,  a 
fair  maid. 

Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  bellibone.  Spen.  Shep.  Ral.,  Apr.,  91.     '^ 

fBELLARMINE.  An  earthen  jug,  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  a  bearded 
face,  which  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed as  the  portrait  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine.  It  was  hi  common  use 
in  the  17th  century. 

With  jugs,  mugs,  and  pitchers. 

And  bellarmines  of  stale, 
Dash'd  hghtly  with  a  little, 

A  very  little  ale.  The  Jolly  Toper,  an  old  ballad. 

BELLMAN.  Part  of  the  office  of  this 
guardian  of  the  night  originally  was 
to  bless  the  sleepers,  whose  door  he 
passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse. 
Hence  these  lines  of  Herrick  : 

The  Belmen. 
From  noise  of  scarefires  rest  ye  free. 
From  murders,  benedicite. 
From  all  mischances,  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night; 
Mercie  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblin  from  ye,  while  ye  sleep. 
Past  one  o'clock  and  almost  two, 
My  masters  all,  good  day  to  you.       Eesp.,  p.  139. 

Thus  Milton : 

The  belman's  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.  Fenseroso. 

Hence  our  still  continued  bellman's 
verses. 
BELLS.  In  order  to  spread  the  alarm 
at  a  fire,  bells  were  rung  backwards. 
Among  some  directions,  in  cases  of 
fire,  pi-inted  in  the  Ilarl.  Misc.,  one  is, 
"  That  the  bells  ringing  backioards 
do  give  notice  of  fire."  Vol.  vi,  p.  400. 

Look  how  a  man  would  bo  amaz'd  to  heare 
A  noise  confus'd  of  backward  ringing  bells, 
And  after  find,  when  he  approcheth  neiu-el 
ISr'ew  set  on  fire  the  house  wherein  he  dwels. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  xvi,  61. 
Then,  sir,  in  time 
You  may  be  remembered  at  the  quenching  of 
I'lr'tl  houses,  when  the  hells  ring  backward,  by 
Your  name  upon  the  buckets.  City  Match,0.  Pl.,i.\,297. 
+To  the  making  away  of  which  conceit,  and  to  make 
him  ventliis  bladder,  which  otherwise  would  in  a  short 
time  have  caused  him  to  die,  they  invented  this  quirk. 
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to  w-it,  to  set  an  old  niinous  liouse  fortliwitli  on  fire, 
the  pliysitians  caused  tlie  bells  to  ring  backward,  and 
intreat'ed  a  many  to  run  to  the  tire. 

Ojjtick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

See  Cleiveland,  in  Nichols's  Collect, 
of  Poems,  vol.  vii,  p.  10. 
This  was  practised  also  in  other  cases 
of  alarm ;  thus,  when  William  of 
Cloudeslee  and  his  companions  were 
attacking  the  people  of  Carlisle, 

There  was  many  an  outhorne  in  Carleil  blowen, 

And  the  bales  backward  did  ring.  Percy's  Reliques,  i,  p.  160. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  general 
mark  of  sorrow : 

Not  concluded  with  any  epithalamiuras  or  songs  of 

joy,  but  contrary his  bells  ring  backward. 

Gayton,  lest.  Notes,  p.  258. 

fBELLUINE,  adj.  Having  the  nature 
of  a  beast. 

Tlie  golden  calf  which  Aaron  did  calcine, 
Moses  destroy'd,  made  it  less  belluine. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  by  Harvey. 

tBELLY-CHEER.  This  trivial  name 
for  provisions  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Abdoraiui  indolgere,  to  geve  hym  selfe  to  bealy  chere. 

Elioles  JJictionarie,  1559. 
Gluttonie  mounted  on  a  greedie  beare, 
To  belhj-cheere  and  banquets  lends  liis  care. 

Boidttdds,  Knaces  of  Spades,  ^x. 

We  likewise  find  belbj-timher  in  the 
same  sense. 

Annona  cara  est.  Corne  is  at  a  high  price ;  victuals 
are  deare  ;  belly  timber  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Terence  in  English,  161-t. 

BELLY-GOD.  A  glutton,  or  epicure. 
This  odd  perversion  of  calling  a  per- 
son by  that  name  who  made  a  god  of 
his  belly,  or  was  addicted  to  luxurious 
eating,  is  noticed  by  Johnson,  from 
Hakewill ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no  longer 
used.  Certainly  no  elegant  writer 
would  employ  it.  In  older  authors  it 
is  not  uncommon.  In  Randolph's 
Muses'  Looking  Glass,  Acolastus, 
who  personifies  intemperance,  is  styled 

Base  belly-god!  licentious  libertine.    0.  PI.,  i.\',  201. 
Learning  is  high,  becomes  tlie  meek,  and  doth  the  proud 

infest. 
It  doth  refuse  the  belly-gods,  and  such  as  sleep  hath  train'd, 
Without  long  time,  and  labour  great,  it  will  not  be  obtain'd. 
Barn.  Gouge's  Fating,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  281. 
And  blase  tliis  Baai  and  belligod  most  blind. 

3Iirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  323. 

tBELLY-PIECE.  Properly  an  apron,  or 
covering  of  the  belly. 

If  thou  shoulds  cry,  it  would  make  streaks  down  thy 
face ;  as  the  tears'  of  tlie  tankard  do  iipon  my  fat 
liosts  belly-pieces.  S/iadwell,  Bury  Fair,  1689. 

It  is  used  in  the  following  example  as 
,  a  popular  term  for  a  woman. 

Asot.   Come,  blush   not,  bashful!  belly-piece — I  will 

meet  thee: 
I  ever  keep  my  word  with  a  fair  lady. 
I  will  requite  tliat  Jewell  with  a  riclier. 

Uandolpk's  Jealous  Lovers,  1C46. 


tBELIKE.     Apparently;  perhaps. 

The  old  wife  shee  spun  the  woufe,  and  a  maid  be- 
sides was  togither  with  them,  all  ragged  and  tattered, 
very  sluttish,  and  not  much  regarded  belike,  shee 
weaved  that  they  spunne.       Terence  in  English,  161-1. 

fBELISHLASH.    To  flog. 

He  tliat  minds  trish-trash, 
llim  I  will  belishlush. 

How  a  JIan  may  chuse  a  Good  Wife,  1603. 

■[To  BELK.     To  belch. 

With  surfets  tympany  he  ginning  swell. 
All  wan  eft  lavers  in  saint  Buxton's  well ; 
He  breathing  belketh  out  such  sulphm-e  aires, 
As  sun  exhales  from  those  Egyptian  mares. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 
But  they  whicJi  have  melancholia  caused  of  vice  in 
the  sides,  they  have  rawnesse,  and  much  windinesse, 
sharpe  belkings,  burnings,  and  grievousnesse  of  the 
sides.  Barrough's  Method  of  Fhysick,  162i. 

BEL-SWAGGER,  ST.,  OF  MIMS.  The 
history  of  this  canonised  personage 
is  a  desideratum'.  He  or  she  is  thus 
mentioned : 

Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel-swagger, 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten 

B.  S-  Ft.  IFit  w.  M.,  iii,  1. 

[In  the  following  example  the  word 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  bully  or 
hector.] 

tMean  ?  why  here  has  been  a  young  belstcagger,  a 
great  he-rogue,  with  yom-  daughter,  su\ 

The  IForhl  in  the  Moon,  an  Opera,  1697. 

tBEMARTLED.     Trampled? 

Stervde  mutton,  beefe  vni\\  foote  hemartelled. 
And  skinn  and  i)ones,  all  these  will  Bardus  eate. 

Bastard's  Chrestoleros,  1598. 

BEMOIL.     To  bemire,  or  bedraggle. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place;  how 
she  was  bemoil'd.  Tarn,  of  Shr.,  iv,  I. 

tBENCH.  The  tavern-bench  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  old  writers. 

Phil.  Their  spendthrift  heircs  will  those  firebrands  quench. 
Swaggering  full  moistly  on  a  tavernes  bench. 

The  Returnefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

The  following  example  appears  to 
contain  a  pun. 

Hee's  a  bench-whistler ;  that  is  but  an  ynche, 
WhistUug  an  hunt's-up  in  the  King's  Bencli. 

The  Scourge  of  Folly,  n.  d. 

BENIM,  or  BENOOME,  v.  To  take 
away.  BerKeman,  Sax.,  which  is  from 
name,  captio ;  whence  to  nim,  for  to 
steal. 

■Ulierewith  he  pierced  eft 
His  body  gord,  which  he  of  life  benoo,n<-s. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  43G. 

BENIZON,  or  BENISON.  Blessing: 
heniso7i,  Fr. 

Therefore  begone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon.  Lear,  i,  1. 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heav'n 
To  boot,  and  boot !  Ihid.,  iv,  6" 

That  through  each  room  a  golden  pipe  may  run 
Of  livingwater,by tliy4c'H/--c);(.  Herrick,  llorks,\)  2S9. 

-j-BENTS.    Hard  coarse  grass  in  general. 

This  wakes  the  nymph,  her  eyes  admit  the  day ; 
Here  flowers,  and  there  her  scatter'd  garlands  lay, 
Uliich  as  she  picks  up,  and  witli  bents  reties, 
She  in  her  lap  the  speckled  serpent  spies. 

Randolph's  Poems,  1643 
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The  flowers  of  the  sweetest  scnts 
She  bound  about  with  knotty  bents. 

Select  Jijres  and  Dialoffues,  1659. 

BERDASH.  Said  to  be  a  kind  of  neck- 
cloth ;  but  I  have  found  it  only  in 
the  following  passage  of  the  Guardian, 
and  we  must  be  sure  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  term, 
before  we  attempt  to  derive  haber- 
dasher (that  puzzle  of  etymologists) 
from  it,  with  the  editor  of  those 
papers  in  1797. 

I  hare  jirepared  a  treatise  against  the  cravat  and  ber- 
tlash,  which  I  am  told  is  not  ill  done.     Guard.,  No.  10. 

We  may  hope  that  bardash  is  in  no 
way  applicable  to  it. 
BERGOMASK  DANCE.  A  rustic  dance, 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  people  of 
Bergamasco  (a  province  in  the  state 
of  Venice),  who  are  ridiculed  as  being 
more  clownish  in  their  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  in  Italy. 
All  the  Italian  buffoons  imitate  them. 

Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  hear  a  beryo- 
mask  dunce,  between  two  ot  our  company?  Thes. 
Come,  your  bercjomask,  let  your  tpilogue  alone.  \^[iere 
a  dance  of  clowns']  Mids.,  v,  1. 

+BERENT.     To  tear  to  pieces,  or  about. 

Shall  I  therefore  herent  myhau'es,  with  wightes  that  wish 

to  die  ? 
Or  shall  I  bathe  myselfe  with  teaves,  to  feed  youi  feeckle  eye? 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devhses,  1596. 

BERIE,  6r.  A  word  not  otherwise  au- 
thorised, that  I  know  of,  but  used  by 
Sir  J.  Harrington  for  a  grove  or 
garden. 

The  cell  a  chappell  had  on  th'  easterne  side, 
Upon  the  wcsler  side  a  grove  or  berie. 

Orl.  Fur.,  xli,  57. 

fBERLINA.     The  pillory. 

Wealing  a  cap,  with  fair  long  ass's  cars 
Instead  of  liorns  ;  and  so  to  mount,  a  paper 
Piun'd  on  thy  breast,  to  the  berlina. 

B.  Jons.  Volpone,  v,  8. 

BERMOOTHES.  The  Bermudas:  an 
old  form  of  the  name. 

Thou  call'dst  mo  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
Trom  the  stiU  ve«;t  Bermoolhes.  Tcnvp.,  i,  S. 

The  dev'l  sliould  think  of  purchasing  that  egg-shell 
To  victual  out  a  witch  for  the  Biirinoothes. 

B.  cj-  Ft.  Iloincn  pleas' d,  i,  3. 

BERMUDAS,  in  London.  A  cant  term 
for  certain  obscure  and  intricate  alleys, 
in  which  persons  lodged  wbo  had  oc- 
casion to  live  cheap  or  concealed ; 
called  also  the  Straights,  q.  v.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near 
Covent-garden. 

Meercraft.  Kngiiie,  when  did  you  see 
My  cousin  EverhiJl?  keeps  lie  still  your  quarter 
In  the  Bermudas  ?    Enn.  Yes,  sir,  lie'was  writing 
This  morning  very  hard.     B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  ii,  I. 


Turn  pyrates  here  at  land. 
Ha'  their  Bermudas  and  their  Streights  i'  tli'  Strand. 

Ibid.,  Ejiist.  to  Sir  Edw.  Dorset,  vol.  vi,  361. 

A  practice  of  running  away  actually 
to  the  Bermuda  Islands,  when  they 
were  first  settled,  to  defraud  creditors, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  expression, 
which  seems  to  be  literally  used  here  : 

There's  an  old  debt  of  f<n-ty,  I  ga'  my  word 
¥or  one  is  run  away  to  tlie  Benmidns. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  Ass,  iii,  3 

Bermudas  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco  ;  probably  from  being  brought 
from  thence. 

'Uliere  being  furnished  with  tinder,  match,  and  a 
portion  of  decayed  Barmoodas,  they  smoake  it  most 
terriblj'.  Clilus's  Whimz.,  p.  135. 

See  Straights. 
fBEROGUE.     To  call  rogue,  to  abuse. 

Therefore  hands  oft",  do  not  thou  draw 
Thy  sword,  agree,  you  know  the  law 
Is  costly,  if  you  please  you  may 
Berot/ue  and  rascall  him  all  day. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1CG5. 

fBESAUCE.     To  flavour  with  sauce. 

Also,  I  should  overcharge  my  memory,  as  then  I  did 
mine  eyes  and  stomache,  little  delighting  the  reader, 
because  garlicke  and  onions  must  besaucem-Anyoi  my 
words,  as  then  it  did  the  most  parte  of  their  dishes. 

Sir  T.  Smith's  Voiaije  in  Russia,  1605. 

fBESCATTERED.     Disordered. 

"\Miose  head  befringed  with  bescattered  tresses. 
Shews  like  Apollo's,  when  the  morn  he  dresses. 

Witt's  Recreations,  1654. 

BESCUMMER,  v.  From  be  and  scwn- 
mer.     To  scatter  ordure. 

Which  working  strongly  with 
The  conceit  of  the  patient,  would  make  them  bescumnier 
To  th'  height  of  a  mighty  purgation. 

IS.  c}-  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv. 

Ben  Jonson  has  it  bescumber  : 

A  critic  that  all  the  world  bescitmbers 

With  satirical  humours  and  lyrical  numbers. 

Poetaster,  act  v. 
tBut  even  now  I  asked  forahttle  drink,  and  they  gave 
me  a  glasse  whose  foot  was  all  bescuniber'd,  and 
although  the  ill  favour  did  much  displease  me,  yet 
the  great  thirst  I  had  did  inforce  me  to  Hft  it  to  my 
mouth.  Comical  History  of  Francicn,  1655. 

See  ScuMMER. 
BESEEK,  V.     To  beseech. 

You  are  begylde,  and  now  your  Juliet  you  beseekes 
To  cease  your  sute  and  suffer  her  to  live  emong  her  likes. 
Romens  and  Juliet,  Sh.  Sup.,  i,  291. 

BESEEN.  Seen,  or  appearing.  Welt 
beseen,  making  a  good  appearance ; 
ill  beseen,  the  contrary. 

In  which  I  late  was  wont  to  reign  as  queen. 
And  mask  in  mii'tli,  with  graces  well  beseen. 

Spens.  Tears  of  Muses.  179. 
Within  that  lake  is  a  rock,  and  therein  is  as  I'uii-e  a 
place  as  any  is  on  earth,  and  richly  bcseene. 

Uist.  of  K.  Arthur,  bl.  I. 

BESHREW,  V.  To  wish  ill  to;  to 
curse.  To  shreio  is  used  for  to  curse 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  7809;— 
thus  a  shrew'd  woman  and  a  curst 
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■woman,  -were  the  same.  It  is  from 
screawa,  the  shrew-mouse. 

Kow  much  bcshrev;  my  manners  and  my  pride. 

It'  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysauder  ly'd.       Jli'ls.,  ii,  3. 

riorio,  in  the  word  museragno,  gives 
the  best  account  I  have  met  with  of 
the  origin  of  this  expression  ;  for  till 
we  know  what  properties  were  attri- 
buted to  the  harmless  shreiv-viouse, 
we  cannot  comprehend  why  its  name 
should  imply  a  curse.  He  says,  "  A 
kinde  of  mouse  called  a  shrew,  which 
is  deadly  to  other  beasts  if  he  but  bite 
them,  and  laming  aU,  if  he  but  touch 
them,  of  whom  came  that  ordinary 
curse  I  heshrew  you,  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wish  you  death." 
tBESMEARED.     Bescummered. 

Mistris  Minx,  a  mai-cliauts  wife,  tliat  will  eat  no 
cherries,  forsooth,  but  when  they  are  at  tweutie 
shillings  a  poiuid,  that  lookes  as  siraperingly  as  if  she 
were  hesmeard.  Nash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1593. 

BESMIRCH,    V.       To    disfigure    with 

smoke,  or  blackness.     See  SiumcH. 
tBESOBBED.     Soaked. 

Because  also  that  all  the  ground  was  besohbed  and 
drenched  wiih  the  mid-winter  frosts  that  now  thawed, 
and  the  waters  being  up  and  swolue,  had  carried 
away  the  bounds  of  "their  banks,  and  were  become 
verie  rough.     UoUand's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1G09. 

tBESOMETIMES.     At  times. 

Yea,  faith  itselfe,  and  zeal,  besovitimes  angles 
Wlierewith  this  juggler  heav'n-beut  soule's  intangles : 
-Much  like  the  green  worm,  that  in  spring  devours 
Tlie  buds  and  leaves  of  choisest  fi-uits  and  flom-s. 

Sylvester's  I)u  Bartas. 

BESORT,  V.     To  suit,  or  befit. 

And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend 

To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age 

And  know  themselves  and  you.  Lear,  i,  4. 

BESORT,  s.     Attendance,  or  society. 

With  sucli  accommodation,  and  besort. 

As  levels  -n-ith  her  breeding.  0th    i  3 

fBESPARAGE.     For  disparage. 

Yet  am  I  not  against  it,  that  these  men  by  their 
mechanicall  trades  should  come  to  besparage  "gentle- 
men and  chutf-headed  burghomasters. 

Nash's  Fierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

BESSY.  Mr.  j\Ialone  observes  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
address  of  mad  Tom  in  Lear  to  Bessij  ; 
mad  Tom  and  mad  Bess  being  usually 
companions.  In  proof  of  it,  he  quotes 
the  following  passage  : 

Stowt  rogue  and  harlot  counterfeited  gonime, 
One  calls  herself  poor  Besse,  the  other  Tom. 

U'esl's  Court  of  Conscience,  1G07. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
mad  songs  are  entitled  Mad  Bess  and 
Mad  Tom.  See  Malone's  SuppL,  i, 
260.  The  passage  of  King  Lear, 
however,  which  he   thus   illustrates. 


certainly  contains  a  fragment  of  some 
old  song.  Lear,  iii,  6. 
[There  is  an  old  chap-book  entitled, 
"Bess  of  Bedlam's  Garland,  contain- 
ing several  excellent  new  songs," 
I2mo,  n.  d.,  with  the  following  verse 
on  the  title :] 

tSee,  see,  poor  Bess  of  Bedlam, 

In  mournful  plight  and  sadness ; 
I  shake  my  chains  and  rack  my  brains 

In  all  e.xtreams  of  madness. 

fBESTAD,  part.  Situated;  circum- 
stanced. 

What  then  behoveth  so  bestad  to  done? 

Gascoi/jne's  Works,  15S7. 

BESTEAD,  V.  To  treat,  or  accom- 
modate.   [See  the  pi-eceding  word.] 

Thus  ill  besleJd,  and  fearful  more  ot^shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in. 
_  „  .^  Spens.,  I,  i,  34. 

BESTRAUGHT.  Distracted.  A  parti- 
ciple of  which  the  verb  is  not  met 
with.  Distraught,  in  the  same  sense, 
is  not  uncommon,  and  is  for  distract 
or  distracted. 

If  she  say  I  am  not  foiu'teen  pence  on  the  score  fur 
sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  knave  in 
Clu-istendom.     What,  I  am  not  bestraught! 

Tarn.  Shr.  Indvct.,  sc.  2, 
They  say  there  was  an  oracle  there  in  old  time,  whose; 
spirit  possessed  many  inhabitants  thereabouts,  and 
bestravcjht  them  of  their  wits. 

North's  Plutarch,  p.  360,  C. 

fBESWARM.     To  cover  with  dirt  ? 

She  jump'd  upon  the  fryar's  back 

In  that  most  nasty  case. 
Making  his  very  shoulders  crack, 

And  all  besicarm'd  his  face. 

The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  part  ii. 

BET.  An  old  representative  of  better  ; 
not  unusual  in  old  authors. 

Sin  it  may  be  no  bet,  now  gang  in  peace. 

Ordinary.  0.  PL,  x,  251. 
Perhaps  he  shall  be  bet  advisde  within  a  weeke  or  twavne. 
Eomeus  and  Juliet,  Sup.  to  Sh.,  i,  '292. 
+God  knowetli  I  wish  it  not,  it  hade  beene  bet  for  mee. 
Still  to  have  kept  my  quiet  chaire. 

Gascoigne's  Workes,  I5S7. 

f  BETALL.  To  pay,  or  count  out  money. 
From  the  German. 

Our  host  said  we  had  foure  sliilling  to  hetall,  or  to  pay, 
which  made  me  suspect  it  to  bee  a  bawdy  liouse  b'y 
liis  large  reckoning,  till  at  last  I  understood  that  the 
shillings  he  meant  were  but  stivers,  or  three  hallo 
pence  a  peece.  Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 

BETEEM,  V.  To  bestow,  give,  afford, 
or  allow:  probably  fi'om  teem;  to 
teem  forth. 

Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eves 

'Mids.,\,\. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  give,  in  the  sense  of  permit,  or 
allow : 

.  So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  rougJdy.  JIaml.,  i,  2. 
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The  modern  editions,  till  Mr.  Malone's, 
read,  in  this  passage,  "  let  e'en,"  from 
the  conjectural  emendation  of  Theo- 
bald. The  true  word  is  in  the  old 
quai'tos.  Both  folios  read  erroneously 
hetecne.  The  fourth,  still  more  ab- 
surdly, hetioeane.  If  proof  were  still 
wanting  that  beteem  was  the  right 
word,  the  following  passage,  where  it 
forms  the  rhyme,  would  afford  it  fully  : 

Yet  could  lie  not  beteeme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  eaiile  for  to  sceme. 

Golditiff's  Ovid.  3IetampJt. 

It  means  there  endure,  or  deign,  for 
it  is  the  translation  of  dignatur. 

And  poore  heai't  (were  uot  wishing  in  vaine)  I  could 
heteeme  her  a  better  match,  than  thus  to  see  a  diamond 
buried  in  sea-coale  ashes. 

Case  is  alter'd,  Dram.  Dialogiie,  1635. 

Spenser  also  has  used  it  in  the  same 
sense : 

So  would  I,  said  th'  enchaunter,  glad  and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword  you  to  defend. 

F.  q.,  II,  TOi,  19. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  of 
2:iour  out,  which  Mr.  Steevens  prefers, 
is  either  authorised  or  necessary. 
BETHLEM  GABOR.  A  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  by  treachery,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  gained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Hungary.  The  former  situation 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  emperor ; 
the  latter  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce, as  a  condition  of  peace.  He 
was  famous  from  1613  to  his  death  in 
1629.  He  is  often  alluded  to  in  old 
plays.     Thus  Ben  Jonson  : 

Some  tiling  aiBetMem  Gabor, 
And  then  I'm  gone.     Tho^  We  hear  he  has  devis'd 
A  drum  to  fill  aU  Cliristendom  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  he  cannot  draw  his  forces  near  it 
To  mai-ch  yet,  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 

Staple  of  Nev;s,  iii,  2. 
'Tis  an  Arabian  woodcock,  the  same  tliat  caiTy'd  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  January  last  to  Bethlem  Gabor. 

Bird  in  a  Cane,  O.  PL,  viii,  26G. 
The  Sonne  of  one  did  davly  laboiu-, 
But  he,  as  proud  as  Bcllilcm  Gabor, 
In  buiie  and  scarfs  full  richly  clad. 

Ga;/t.  Test.  Notes,  iv,  24,  p.  280. 
Matters  go  untowardly  on  our  side  in  Germany,  but 
the  king  of  Denmark  will  be  shortly  in  the  held  in 
person;  and  Bet/tlem  Gabor  hath  been  long  expected 
to  do  something,  but  some  tliink  he  will  prove  but  a 
bugbear.  JloiceU's  Letters,  B.  1,  §  4,  1.  20, 

dated  15  Mm'.,  1G2G. 

-fBETHREATEN.     To  threaten  much, 
or  on  all  sides. 

My  calm's  deceitfxil;  and  my  gulf  too  near; 
My  wares  arc  slubber'd,  and  my  fare's  too  dear: 
My  plummet's  light,  it  cannot  sink  nor  sound; 
O,  shall  my  lock-bei/ireaten'd  soul  be  drown'd  ? 

Quarles's  Emblems, 


BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in 
Venice  ;  worth  about  a  farthing. 

And  what  must  I  give  you  ?  Bra.  At  a  word  thirty 
li-VTes,  I'll  not  bate'you  a  betso. 

Antiquary,  0.  PL,  X,  47. 

Coryat  calls  it  betsa  : 

The  last  and  least  [coin]  is  the  betsa,  which  is  half  a 
sol;  that  is,  almost  a  fai'thing. 

Cnid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  69,  repr. 

tBETWIXT.  To  come  betwixt,  i.  e.,  to 
cause  disagreement  or  estrangement 
between  two  persons. 

Faith,  I  was  a  man  in  her  quarters  once,  but  now  am 
out  again.  I  know  not  why,  but  somethint/  is  come 
betwixt  tis :  I  am  not  so  intimate  as  I  was. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640. 

BEVER,  or  BEAVER.  The  part  of  the 
helmet  which,  when  let  down,  covei'ed 
the  face.  Baviere,  Fr.,  the  visor  or 
visiere. 

I  saw  voimg  Harry — with  his  beaver  on. 

I  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

Warburton,  not  injudiciously,  pro- 
posed to  read  "  with  his  beaver  up," 
alleging  that  it  was  improper  to  say 
with  the  beaver  on,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  the  helmet.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  beaver  might  stand  for  helmet 
in  that  passage,  or  on  for  down. 
Perhaps  it  means  helmet  in  the  follow- 
ing : 

With  trembling  hand  her  beter  he  tmty'd. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xii,  67. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  has  its 
proper  sense  and  usage  : 

Tlieu-  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down. 
Their  eyes  of  fee  sparkling  through  siglits  of  steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together. 

3  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

BEVER,  s.  and  v.  An  intermediate 
refreshment  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.  From  bever,  to  drink,  Sp. 
and  Ital.  [Chapman,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  uses  this  word 
for  an  evening  meal,  or  supper.] 

tMerenda,  Plauto.  Propria  ohm  prandium  dicebatur 
quod  meridie  daretur.  Nonius  cibum  qui  post  meri- 
diem sumitra  interpretatur.  eo-n-epicr/xa.  Le  reciner. 
A  middaies  meale :  an  undermeale :  a  boire  or  Jraoer; 
a  refresliing  betwLxt  mcales.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Appetitus.  Yom-  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  nor 
herer  without  me.  Linrjtca,  O.  PL,  v,  148. 

He  is  none  of  those  same  ordinary  eaters,  that  will 
devom-  three  breakfasts,  and  as  many  dinners,  without 
any  prejudice  to  their  betters,  drinkiiics,  or  suppers. 

B.  .)■  Fl.  Horn.  Hater,  i,  3. 

BEVIS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON.  A  famous 
knight  of  romance,  whose  exploits  are 
not  a  little  marvellous ;  wherefore 
Shakespeare  thus  alkides  to  them : 

They  did  peifonu 
Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fabiUous  story 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
That  Bevis  was  behev'd.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  1,. 
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The  chief  cu'cumstances  of  his  liistory 
are  told  in  the  second  book  of  Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion. 
BEVY.  Originally  a  flock  of  some  kinds 
of  birds;  a  company  or  party  [especially 
of  ladies].  Used  by  Pope.  Abundantly 
exemplified  by  Johnson.     See  Todd. 

Koiie  licre  lie  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  levy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad.  lUn.  Till,  i,  4. 

BEUFE.  Apparently  misprinted  for 
hnffe,  in  the  old  folio  of  B.  and  FL, 
in  two  places. 

As  clerk  to  the  great  band 
Of  marrowbones,  that  people  call  the  S\ritzers. 
Men  made  of  heufe  and  sarcenet.         'Nuh.  Gent.,  iii,  1. 
Yes  of  his  teeth ;  for  of  my  faith  1  think 
Tliey  are  shar)icr  than  his  sword,  and  dare  do  more 
If  the  hevffi:  meet  him  fairly.  IVul.,  Capt.,  ii,  2. 

To  BEWAILE.  Very  singularly  used 
by  Spenser ;  apparently  for  to  cause, 
or  compass. 

As  when  a  ship  that  fives  fayre  under  sayle 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unwares. 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  lev:aile. 

F.  q.,  I,  vi,  1. 

Upton  says  that  to  tvail  or  beioaile, 
anciently  meant  to  choose  or  select, 
and  quotes  G.  Douglas  and  Chaucer 
for  it. 
BEWARE.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that 
this  word  is  only  used  in  phrases 
which  admit  the  word  be  or  its  tenses, 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  exception 
captiously  urged  by  G.  Mason  (in 
his  manner)  may  be  considered  as  an 
obsolete  form.  It  could  not  now  be 
used  by  any  pure  writer. 

Looks  after  lionours  and  leicares  to  act 
"What  straightway  he  must  labour  to  retract. 

B.  Jons.  2'rausl.  of  Horace. 

In  short,  it  is  now  used  as  if  be  and 
ware  were  still  separate  words,  not 
formed  into  one. 

fBEWITCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  mentioned  with  others 
in  the  Workes  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1030. 

BEWRAY,  V.     To  discover,  or  betray. 

He  did  betc-rai/  his  practice,  and  receiv'd 
The  hurt  you  see  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Zcnr.  ii,  1. 
But  liad  he  known  e'en  these  he  should  liave  dy'd, 
Yet  would  his  looks  no  sign  of  feai'  bfivra;/. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  vii,  30. 
Commanding  them  their  cause  of  strife  bewrai/. 

Spens.  Moth.  Huhh.,  1096. 

-f-BEYOXD.  Beijond  oneself  was  used 
for  what  we  now  express  by  beside 
oneself,  i.  e.,  excessively  affected  with 
anything. 

Though  you  be  never  so  much  uelai'd,  you  may  not 


call  his  master  knave ;  that  makes  him  go  beyond  him- 
selfe,  and  Wright  a  challenge  in  court  hand,  for  it  may 
be  his  owne  another  day. 

Ocerbury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

■fBei/07id  all  reason,  unreasonably. 

WTiereat  they  vex. 
And  their  unquiet  soules  oft-times  perple.'c: 
Beyond  all  reason. 

Wlther's  Abuses  Slripl  and  Whlpt,  1622. 

fBEZIL.  The  part  of  a  ring  in  which 
the  stone  was  fixed,  or  the  device  en- 
graved. 

Pala  anniili,  Cicero.  Latior  annuli  turgidiorque  pars, 
ciii  geinma  aut  symbolum  inseritur.  Chatou,  teste 
d'un  anneau.    The  bezill,  colet,  or  heade  of  a  ring. 

Komendator. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar.  From  besogno, 
or  besognoso,  Ital.  Cotgrave  thus 
explains  the  French  word  bisogne  : 
"A  bison.  Also  a  filthie  knave,  or 
clowne,  a  raskall,  bisotiian,"  &c. 

Under  which  king,  Bczonian,  speak  or  die. 

2  Hen.  IT,  v,  3. 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians.       Ibid.,  iv,  1. 
AThat  Bisoniati  is  that  ? 

Middletun's  Blurt  Ilaster  Constable. 

Besognion,  bisogno,  and  bezoingnies, 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
sense.  See  0.  PL,  vi,  148,  and  B.  and 
Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  1. 

tWhat  blanqueted?  0  the  Gods!  spurn'd  out  by 
groomes  Uke  a  base  bisogno  ?  W\x\i&t  out  by  th' head 
and  shoulders.  Chapman's  IFldoics  Tears,  1612. 

Ben  Jonson  has  the  original  Italian 
word. 

Heart,  ere  to-morrow  I  shall  be  new  christen'd 

And  called  the  Tantalone  di  besogniosi. 

About  the  towTi.  Fox,  ii,  3. 

Bessogne  is  put  for  the  same  : 

Beat  the  bessognes  that  lie  liid  in  the  carriages. 

Broine,  Cov.  Card,  tceeded,  act  v,  sc.  3. 

BEZZLE,  or  BIZLE,  v.  To  drink  to 
excess.  Todd  derives  it  from  old 
Frencli. 

'^^foot,  I  wonder  h»w  the  inside  of  a  tavern  looks  now. 
Oh!  when  shaU  I  bizle,  bizle ." 

Honest  more,  part  ii,  and  O.  PL,  iii,  396. 
Time  wUl  come 
"When  wonder  of  thy  error  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  bezel'd  sense.  Malcontent,  O.  Pi.,  iv.  I?. 

i.  e.,  "thy  besotted  understanding." 

That  divine  part  is  soakt  away  in  sinne. 
In  sensual  lust,  and  midniglit  bezeling. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  V.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  7. 

It  is  used  also  as  a  substantive,  a 
drunkard  being  called  "  foule  drunken 
bezzle." 

In  another  passage,  sots  are  called 
bezelers.  See  the  place  first  cited. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  for  beastle,  i.  e., 
to  make  a  beast  of  one's  self.  The 
word  is  also  in  Kersey. 

+  l'or  when  he  was  told  of  he  was  fallen  into  tliis 
lilthie  vice  and  abominable  beazeling,  O  (saitli  hee) 
youth  may  be  wanton,  and  hecrafter  staydnes  may 
reduce  liin\  -,  puft  up  with  pride  tliat  may  be  moderated 
by  conversation,  or  rehgious  advise ;  given  to  gaming. 
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either  wants,  or  the  discovery  of  falshood,  may  make 
him  leave  it. 

liich  Cabinet  furnished  Kith  Tarietie  of  Excellent 
Discriptions,  1010. 
And  though  tlie  city  is  not  much  more  then  halfe  the 
bignes  as  London  is  \ritliin  tlie  wals,  yet  are  there  in 
it  almost  800  brewhouses,  and  in  one  day  there  hath 
beene  shipped  away  from  thence  337  brewings  of 
beere,  besides  13  or  li  brewings  have  beene  WTackt 
or  stayed  in  tlie  towne,  as  not  sufficient  to  be  beezeled 
in  the  country.  TayJor's  Workes,  1030. 

■fBIAS.     Bent,  or  inclination. 

Though  these  found  some  stop,  yet  oiu-  great  favourite, 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  business,  runs  smoothly, 
without  rub,  since  Ovcrburies  death.  But  lie  must 
alter  his  bias,  and  go  less,  or  find  some  new  ways  to 
bring  in  monies.  Wilson's  James  I. 

BIB,  V.  To  drink  frequently ;  to  tipple. 
Lat. 

And  through  a  wide  mouth'd  tunnel  duly  strains 
Unto  a  bibbing  substance  down  conveying. 

i.  Fk.  Fletcher's  Purple  Isl.,  v,  17. 

And  that  tlie  common  people  did  nothing  all  day  long 
imto  darke  night,  but  bi/bbe,  and  di'ink  drunke. 

North's  Flut.,  1047. 
iYour  lycour  is  so  mightie  and  so  strong, 
And  therewithall  it  goeth  do^vTi  so  soft. 
That  of  youi'  guestes  some  bibb  tlierof  so  long 
TOl  from  the  ground  it  lifteth  them  aloft. 

Thynn,  Debate  between  Pride  and  Lotdines. 
tWTiat  horses  Diomedes  brought,  how  great  AchiDes  was. 
She  learned  all  too  sooue,  and  of  love  she  bibbes  (alas). 

Pkaer's  Viryil,  1600. 
+As  soon  a  little  little  ant 
Shall  hib  the  ocean  dry, 
A  snail  shall  creep  about  the  world. 
Ere  these  affections  dye. 

Howell's  Familiar  Epistles,  1G50. 

BIBBELER,  or  BIBBER.  One  who 
drinks  often. 

I  perceive  you  are  no  great  bybler,  (i.  e.  reader  of  the 
Bible)  Pas'iphilo.  Pas.  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  good 
bibbeler,  'specially  in  a  bottle. 

Gascoigne's  Woris,  sign.  C.  1. 

tBICKERING,    and    BICKERMENT. 

Skirmishing ;  used  also  in  a  patho- 
logical sense  for  an  internal  derange- 
ment. 

My  captaine,  feeljTig  suche  a  hicJceryng  within  himself, 
the  Mke  whereof  he  had  never  indured  upon  the  sea, 
was  hke  to  bee  taken  prisoner  aboard  his  owne  sliippe. 
liiche's  Fareicell  to  llilitarie  Profession,  1581. 
Tsaturse  et  morbi  conflictus,  Am-el.  KpCtris-  The  conflict 
or  bickerment  of  nature  and  sicknesse.     Nomenclator. 

tBICORNED.     Two-horned. 

Your  body  so  revcrs'd,  did  represent, 
Being  forked,  our  bicorued  government. 

Bromi's  Sonr/s,  1001,  p.  194. 

To  BID  BEADS.  Originally,  to  say 
prayers  ;  afterwards,  merely  to  count 
the  beads  of  the  rosary ;  each  bead 
dropped  passing  for  a  prayer.  Used 
also  by  Dryden.     See  Todd. 

Silly  okl  man  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 

Jiiililiiti/  /lis  beads  all  day  for  his  trespas.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  30. 

He  describes  Superstition  as  saying, 
upon  her  beads. 

Kine  hundred  paternosters  every  day, 

And  thrice  nine  liundred  Aves.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  13. 

Some  were  immured  up  in  little  sheads. 

There  to  contemplate  heav'n,  and  bid  their  beads. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  5,  p.  186. 

See  Beadsmax. 


BIDDING  PRAYER.  The  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  benefactors  in  popish 
times.  It  was  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. It  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  from  bidding  the  people  pray 
for  certain  persons.  A  form  of  this 
kind  is  inserted  in  the  account  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  taken 
from  the  archives  of  that  church, 
written  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
It  begins,  "Ye  shall  pray  for  the 
state  of  al  holy  church :  for  our  holy 
fader  the  Pope,  with  alle  his  college 
of  cardinalls  ;  for  the  holy  lande,  that 
of  his  heigh  mercy  sende  hit  sone 
into  cristenmens  honde.  Also  for 
the  erchebysshoppe  of  Canterbury," 
&c.,  p.  11,  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  persons  dead  and  living.  The 
regular  long  prayer,  before  the  ser- 
mon, is  an  evident  modification  of 
this,  and  is  still  called,  by  some,  the 
bidding  'prayer, 

BIDET,  Fr.     A  small  horse. 

I  wiU  return  to  myself,  mount  my  bidet  in  dance,  and 
cuiTet  upon  my  cui'tal.  B.  Jons.  Masques. 

fBIER-BALK.  A  road  by  which  a 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  churchyard. 
It  was  considered  that  the  passage  of 
a  corpse  gave  a  right  of  way  ever 
afterwards,  and  this  belief  is  still  pre- 
served in  East  Anglia,  where  such 
paths  are  called  bierways. 

It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiableuess  of  some 
covetous  persons  in  their  doings;  that  where  their 
ancestors  left  of  their  laud  a  broad  and  sufficient 
bier-balk,  to  cany  the  corpse  to  the  Chi-istian  sepul- 
ture, how  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which  by  long 
use  and  custom  ought  to  be  inviolably  kept  for  that 
purpose ;  and  now  they  quite  ear  theiu  up,  and  tui'n 
the  dead  body  to  be  borne  farther  about  in  the  high 
streets ;  or  else,  if  they  leave  any  such  meer,  it  is  too 
straight  for  two  to  wallc  on. 

Homilies,  ed.  Corrie,  p.  499. 

fBIG-BO.     A  hobgoblin. 

Don  Belzebub  sits  lleaing  of  his  breech. 
And  marlile  Proteus  dances,  leaps,  and  skips ; 
Belerophon  hath  pend  an  excellent  speech. 
And  biy-bo  and  Boreas  kist  Auroraes  lips. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1030. 

BIGGEN,  or  lilGGIN.  A  kind  of 
close  cap,  which  bound  the  forehead 
strongly ;  used  for  young  children, 
to  assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures 
of  the  skull.  It  is  now  used  only  for 
a  child's  cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  employed  the  term  to  express 
any     coarse      kind      of     night-cap. 
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2  Hen.  IF.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress 
of  barristers  -  at  -  law,  perhaps  the 
Serjeant's  coif. 

One  ■n'liom  tlie  good 
Old  mau,  his  uncle,  kept  to  tli'  inns  of  coiirt>v 
And  wovJd  in  time  lia'  made  him  hamster, 
And  rais'd  liim  to  his  sattiii  cap  and  biijgen. 
In  wMch  he  might  have  sold  his  breath  far  dearer. 
And  let  his  tongue  out  at  a  greater  price 
Than  some  their  manors.     City  dlafc/i,  O.  PI.,  ix,  3G2. 

Or  it  might  be  the  scientific  undress, 

like    the    velvet    night-cap    of    our 

grandfathers. 

Nash,  describing  an  old  miser,  says, 

I'pon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy  coarse  bir/gin,  and 
ne.\t  it  a  garnish  of  night-caps. 

Pierce  Penil.  hi  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  18. 

■fBIGLY.     Greatly;  strongly;  proudly. 

Betwene  two  flies,  a  serius  argument 
A\'hether  I  should  live  or  die  was  biglie  bent. 

Seyxvood's  Spider  mid  Flie,  155G. 
A sweete  youth,  no  doubt,  for  he  hath  two  roses  on  his 
shoes,  to  qualifie  the  heat  of  liis  feete :  he  looketh  very 
bigly,  and  commeth  prauiicing  in. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  1609. 

BILBO,  and  BILBOES.  The  town  of 
Bilhoa,  in  Spain,  being  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  a  fine 
Spanish  blade  was  called  a  bilbo. 

iS'ext,  to  he  compass'd,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  cu-- 
cumference  of  a  peck,  hdt  to  point. 

Merr.  W.  IF.,  iii,  5. 
Ulien  down  their  bows  they  threw. 
And  forth  their  bilbows  drew. 

Drayt.  Ballad  ofjginc.,  Woris,  p.  1379. 
Nor  Silbo  steel,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  fet. 

Complaints,  Capel  Sch.  S/i..  p.  220. 

Pistol  calls  Slender  a  "latten  bilboe," 
by  which  is  pi-obably  meant  only  a 
•weak  blade  of  base  metal.  The  com- 
mentators have  disputed  the  design 
of  the  allusion.  Mer.  W.,  i,  1. 
From  the  same  source  was  derived 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  stocks  or 
fetters  used  at  sea  to  confine  pri- 
soners : 

Mothought  I  Lay 
Worse  than  the  mutiues  iu  tie  bilboes.      EumL,  v,  2 

There  is  a  figure  of  these  bilboes,  in 
Steevens's   Shakespeare,  at  the  above 
passage  of  Hamlet. 
fBILES.     Handles. 

The  wedges,  hammer,  hatchet,  and  the  nailcs. 
The  sithe,  the  sickle,  and  the  bilc.i  of  paik-s. 

Scufs  I'hUuimjthic,  161C. 

BILIVE.     Immediately ;  presently. 

And  down  to  Plutoe's  house  are  come  bilice. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  V,  32. 

Also  contracted  to  blive  : 

Perdy,  sir  knight,  saide  then  th'  euchaunter  blice. 

Ibid.,  II,  iii,  18. 

In  Scotland  the  word  is  still  in  use, 
and  means 2)resen(li/,  bij  and  hy. 

£dyce  the  elder  bairns  came  drappin  in. 

if.  Burns,  Cotter's  Saturday  N.,  St.  1. 


A  BILL.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert, 
formerly  carried  by  the  English  in- 
fantrj%  and  afterwards  the  usual 
weapon  of  watchmen.  It  is  described 
by  Sir  Wm.  Temple  as  giving  the 
most  ghastly  and  deplorable  wounds, 
which  may  be  imagined  by  the  figures 
of  bills  delineated  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  vol.  ii,  p.  316,  ed.  17/8. 

I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  shoidd  offend ;  only  have  a 
care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen.       Much  Ado,  iii,  3. 
As  for  their  bills,  (the  watdimen's)  they  only  serve 
To  reach  down  bacon  to  make  rashers  on. 

B.  ,f-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  ii,  p.  184. 

The  soldiers  armed  with  bills  were 
sometimes  called  bills  : 

Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes, 

Bromi  bills,  and  targiteers  four  huiuhvd  stron?, 

I  come  Edward  II,  O.  PI., Ii,  366. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  these  wea- 
pons were  still  carried  by  the  watch- 
men of  Lichfield  in  1778- 
A  bill  was  also  an  advertisement  set 
up  against  a  wall,  or  in  some  public 
place  ;  in  which  sense  we  still  speak 
of  play  bills.  St.  Paul's  church  was 
a  common  place  for  setting  up  such 
bills.  See  Si  auis,  and  Pauls.  Some 
bills  set  up  by  Shift  in  St.  Paul's  are 
recited  in  the  third  act  of  B.  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers 
were  so  called : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight.  Mi(ck  Ado,  i,  I. 

fBILLYMENTS.    Apparel.    See  Abil- 

LTAMENTS. 

As  for  velvet  and  satten  for  billyments,  a  cap  of  velvet 
with  a  feather,  a  quilted  capp  of  sarcenet,  and  money, 
he  did  not  give  me,  but  at  my  desire  he  laid  out 
money  for  them  to  be  paid  again. 

Burnet's  Kef.  Records,  p.  171. 

BIN.  The  same  as  been,  are,  or  were; 
or  is. 

With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  lady  sweet,  ai'ise.    Song  in  Cym.,  ii,  S. 
Blushes  that  bin 
Tlie  Iniruish  of  no  sin, 
Is'ur  flames  of  ought  too  hot  within. 

Crasliaxo's  li'ishes  to  his  supposed  Mistress. 

BIRCHING-LANE.  To  send  a  person 
to  Birchinrj-lune,  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  ordering  him  to  be  whipped,  or 
otherwise  punished.  Ascham  speaks 
of  "  a  common  proverb  of  ]3irchiug- 
lane."  Sc/iolem.,  ■p.  GO.  See  Weep- 
ing-cross, &c.,  with  many  similar 
allusions  to  names  of  places. 
This  street  was  also  a  place  for  buying 
second-hand  or  roatlv-made  clothes :    • 
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It  had  not  beeu  amiss  if  we  had  gone  to  Burclten-lane 
first  to  have  suited  us ;  and  yet  it  is  a  credit  for  a 
man  of  the  sword  to  go  thread-bare. 

Soyal  King,  Anc.  Dr.,  \i,  235. 
His  discourse  makes  not  liis  hehawour,  but  he  buyes 
it  at  court,  as  countreymen  their  clothes  in  Birchin- 
Inne.  Overbttry's  Char.,  17,  of  a  fine  Gent. 

+lf  all  men  were  of  his  mind,  all  honesty  would  be 
cut  of  fashion ;  he  \^■ithers  his  cloaths  on  the  stage,  as 
a  salesman  is  forced  to  do  his  suits  in  Birchin-lane, 
and  when  the  play  is  done,  if  you  mai'k  his  rising,  'tis 
with  a  kind  of  walking  epilogue  between  the  two 
candles.  Ibid. 

i'Tis  hkc  appareU  made  in  Birchen-lane ; 
If  any  please  to  suit  themselves  and  wear  it, 
The  blame's  not  mine,  but  theirs  that  needs  wUl  bear 
it.  Wilts  Eecreations,  165-1. 

•j*BIRD.  As  bare  as  a  bird's  tail,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  being  quite 
stripped. 

Despoliavit  nos  omnibus.  He  hath  not  left  us  a 
dish  to  eate  our  meat  in.  He  hath  stript  us  of  al. 
We  are  spoiled  of  all  that  we  have  by  liim.  He  hath 
left  us  as  bare  as  a  birds  tuile. 

Terence  hi  English,  1614. 

BIRD-BOLT.  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a 
broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  with- 
out piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
blow.  Frequently  ascribed  to  Cupid  : 

Subscribed  for  Cupid,    and  challenged  him  at  the 
bird-bolt.  Mitch  A.,  i,  1. 

Kow  the  boy  with  the  bird-holt  be  praised ! 

Greene's  Tu  Quoqtie,  O.  PI.,  vii,  26. 

The  form  of  it  is  pointed  out  in  this 
passage : 

IgQorance  should  shoot 
His  gross-knohb'd  bird-bolt. 

Blarston's  IVItat  yon  will. 

See  Bolt. 
fBIRE.     A  cow-house.    Saxon. 

It  was  laied  to  his  charge  the  di'iryng  of  kine  horn  to 
liis  fathers  byre.  BuUein's  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  1. 

t^o  BiRLE.  To  pour  out  wine. 

On  the  playne  grene  was  buylded  a  fountayne  of 
enbowed  worke,  gylte  vdXh.  fine  golde,  and  rice,  in- 
grayled  with  anticke  workes,  the  olde  god  of  wyne 
caUed  Baccus  lirlyng  the  wyne. 

'Hall,  Henry  VIII,  fol.  72. 

BIRTHDOM,  for  birthright.  Formed 
by  the  same  analogy  as  other  words 
in  dom. 

Let  us  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and  hkc  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birthdom.  Mucb.,  iv,  3. 

BISHOP.  Boy-bishop,  or  barne-bishop. 
See  Nicholas,  St. 

tBISKET.  The  older  English  form  of 
biscuit.  Biscuits  of  various  sorts 
were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  among  which 
that  in  most  repute  was  called  Naples 
biscuit,  no  doubt  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  made. 

The  midwife,  captain  of  the  gang,  walks  first, 
Laden  with  child  ani  Naples-bistet  crust; 
Most  reverently  she  steps,  drest  all  in  print. 
If  she  be  not  a  saint  the  devil's  in't. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
1644.  August  2nd.  It  is  this  day  ordered,  by  reason 
of  theise  troublesome  times,  that  there  shall  not  be 


this  yeare  as  formerly  hath  bine  any  eleccon  dinnei, 
at  the  choise  of  the  IMr  and  W'ardcns,  but  oneley 
wine  and  Naples  bisketts. 

Accounts  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  in  London. 

In  "the  Accomplish'd  Female  In- 
structor" (1/19),  we  have  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  making  biscuits. 

To  make  Queen's  Bisket,  Genoita  Bisket,  ^c. — Take  as 
much  fine  flower,  a  loaf-sugar  finely  beaten,  nine 
yolks  and  twelve  whites  of  eggs,  to  a  pound  of  flower, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar,  corriander-seeds,  and  anni-seeds, 
of  each  three  quaiiers  of  an  ounce  finely  beaten  and 
sifted ;  rose-water  and  ale-yest  very  new",  of  eacli  two 
or  thi'ee  spoonfuls ;  then  boil  up  as  much  fair  water  as 
wiU  make  it  into  a  conv  enient  tliin  past  something  like 
batter ;  take  it  up  with  a  spoon  or  ladle,  and  drop  it 
on  fine  paper,  on  which  fine  sugar  is  strewed,  or  put 
it  into  tin  cottins  four  or  five  inclies  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  not  too 
hot :  and  when  sufticicntly  baked,  take  them  out  and 
lay  them  on  a  paper  to  cool ;  after  that,  harden  them 
in  a  slove  or  warm  oven,  to  keep  long :  and  thus  you 
mav  make  Geuoua-bisket. 

BISOGNO.     See  Bezonian. 

fBISSE.     A   description  of  fine   silk, 

frequently  mentioned  in  the  mediae-    ^ 

val  writers. 

■\\1ien  thou  in  triumph  didst  through  Paris  ride  ? 
Where  all  the  streets,  as  thou  didst  passe  along. 
With  arras,  bisse,  and  tapestry  were  hung.     Drayton. 

BISSON.  Bhnd.  The  old  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  have  bee- 
sojiie.  Skinner  has  it  under  beesen ;  u 
and  calls  it  a  very  common  Lincoln- 
shire word.  Ray  has  it  bizeri'dy 
among  his  north  country  words. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  by,  for  beside 
or  without,  and  sin,  a  Dutch  word 
signifying  sense  :  the  sight  being  the 
most  excellent  sense,  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  [There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  derivation  or  correct  form 
of  this  word.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bisen,  blind.] 

WTiat  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out 
of  this  character?  Cor.,  ii,l. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the  flames 
AVith  bisson  rheum.  Hum.,  ii,  3. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have 
bisme,  which  comes  very  near  the  old 
reading  of  Coriolanus,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  form  of  the  same  word, 
whether  more  or  less  corrupt  than 
bisson  I  cannot  at  present  determine. 

It  cost  thee  nought,  they  say  it  comes  hy  kind. 
As  tliou  art  bisme,  so  are  thy  actious  blind 

Mirror  for  ilagist.,  p.  478, 

fBITE.     To  grieve. 

Male  habet  virum.     It  grieveth  him,  it  biteth  Mm. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

•fTo  BITE  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  cheat. 

He  shall  not  have  my  maiden-head 

I  soU'unily  do  swear ; 
But  1  '11  bite  him  of  a  portion, 

Then  marry  with  Ralph  my  dear. 

Love  in  a  Barn,  an  ola  Ballad. 
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Many  a  poor  German  hath  been  bit  by  an  ordinary  or 
his  taylor.  after  tliis  manner ;  they  have  suffered  the 
poor  wretch  to  run  in  debt,  made  him  an  extravagant 
bill,  and  then  arrested  him,  and  so  forced  him  to  pay 
their  demands.        J  Journey  through  England,  1734. 

To  BITE  THE  EAR  was  once  an  ex- 
pression of  endearment. 

Mer.  I  will  h'lti:  thee  hy  the  ear  for  that  jest.  Rom.,  ii,  4 

In  that  passage  it  is  ambigua'ds,  but 
the  following  explains  it : 

Thou  hast  witch'd  me,  rogue ;  take,  go. 

Slave,  I  could  bite  thine  ear. 
Away,  thou  dost  not  care  for  me !   B.  Jon.  Alch.,  ii,  3. 

Sometimes  bite  is  used  alone  in  a 
similar  sense : 

Rare  rosiie  in  buckram,  tet  me  bite  thee. 

Goblins,  O.  PI.,  X,  li7. 

To  BITE  THE  THUMB  AT  A  PERSON. 

This  was  an  insult.  The  thumb  in 
this  action  represented  ixfig,  and  the 
whole  was  equivalent  to  a  Jig  for  you, 
or  the  y?cc»;  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

Behold  next  I  see  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving 
me  thefico,  with  his  thombe  in  his  mouth. 

Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie,  1596. 

Hence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

I  win  bite  my  thumb  at  them;  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
them  if  they  bear  it.  i,  1. 

Dags  and  pistols ! 
To  bite  his  thumb  at  me ! 

Wear  I  a  sword 
To  see  men  bite  their  thumbs? 

Randolph,  Muses'  L.  Glass,  0.  PI.,  ix,  220. 
'Tis  no  less  disctS'^icMwiXobite  the  nail  of  yoiir  thumb, 
by  way  of  scorn  and  disdain,  and  drawing  your  nail 
from  between  your  teeth,  to  tell  them  you  value  not 
this  what  they  can  do. 

Rules  of  Civility,  transl.  from  French,  1678,  p.  44. 

•fBITTER.  A  seaman's  term,  and  M'e 
believe  still  in  use. 

Had  not  God  in  his  wisdome  stayd  it,  by  putting  it  in 
the  mind  of  some  of  our  mec  to  let  fall  an  anchor, 
which  being  done,  the  tide  running  very  strong, 
brought  our  ship  to  so  strong  a  bitter,  that  the  fast 
which  the  Portugals  had  upon  us  brake. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BITTER-SWEET,  or  SWEETING.  An 
apple  so  called,  which  furnished  many- 
allusions  to  poets. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.,  ii,  4. 
Do  but  remember  these  cross  capers  then,  you  bitter  street 

one. 
W  TiU  then  adieu  you  bitter-sioeet  one. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  373. 
What  in  displeasure  gone ! 
And  left  me  such  a  bitter-sweet  to  gnaw  upon  ? 

Fair  Em.,  1C31. 

fBITTOUR.  The  bittern.  This  form 
of  the  word  is  common  in  the  old 
writers. 

\Vhcre  hawks,  sea-owls,  and  long-tongued  bittours  bred. 
Chapman's  Odys.,  v. 

■(BLACK  BAGS  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  used  by  the  pleaders  in  the 
law  courts. 

If  souldiers  may  obtain  four  terms  of  war. 
Muskets  should  be  the  pleaders,  pikes  the  bar ; 


For  black-bags,  bandeliers,  jackets  for  gowns, 
Angels  for  fees,  we'll  take  no  more  crackt  crowns. 

JUtts  Recreations,  16o+. 

fBLACK-BOY.  The  sign  of  a  celebrated 
tavern  in  Southwark,  mentioned  iu 
popular  writers  of  the  17th  cent. 

But  meddle  not  witli  any  fray, 

I  charge  you  kee])  out  of  harmes  way; 

For  Jove,  and  all  his  liousliold  a'ter 

Him,  yesterday  went  crosse  the  water. 

To  th'  signe  of  tlie  Blach-boy  in  Soutliwarke ; 

To  th'  ord'nary  to  find  his  mouth  worke; 

"Uliere  he  intends  to  fuddle's  nose 

This  fortniglit  yet,  under  the  rose.  ■ 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

tBLACK-CHOLER.     Melancholy. 

BUis  atra.    Melancohe.    Melancholic :  blacke  choller. 
Nomenclator,  15S5. 

tBLACK  COAL.  The  phrase  in  the 
following  example  is  a  mere  adaptation 
of  the  Latin  atro  carbone  notanclum, 
to  be  condemned. 

Tiie  setting  forth  and  description  of  iij.  arrant  honest 
women,  which  for  lewdnesse  wer  famous,  and  for 
wicked  lyfe  worthie  to  bee  noted  with  a  black  coale. 

Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  ii,  89. 

fBLACK-COAT.  This  term  became 
applied  to  a  clergyman  at  a  rather 
early  period. 

Suppose  we  should  bestow  upon  a  poor  low  thinking 
black-coat,  one  of  our  best  forms,  sucli  as  follows;  it 
is  five  to  one  he  would  commit  some  ecclesiastical 
blunder  or  other,  in  setting  his  name  too  near. 

Eachard's  Observations,  1671,  p.  176. 

tBLACK  DOG.  To  blush  like  a  black 
dog,  i.  e.,  not  to  blush  at  all. 

Faciem  perfricuit.  Hee  bluslieth  like  a  black  dogge, 
hee  hath  a  brazen  face. 

WithaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  557. 

BLACK  FEATHERS.  Large  black 
feathers  were  fashionable  in  men'f 
hats  about  1596. 

But  be  doth  seriously  bethinke  him  whether 

Of  tlie  sul'd  people  he  bee  more  esteem'd. 

For  his  long  cloake  cr  for  his  great  blacks  feather. 

Sir  J.  Davis,  Epigr.  47. 
Besides,  this  muse  of  mine,  and  the  blacke  feather, 

Grew  botli  together  in  estimation, 
Aiid  both,  growne  stale,  were  cast  away  togetlier. 

Ibid.,  Ep.  48.    Both  in  Ccns.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  126. 

BLACKS.     Mourning. 

But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dy'd  blacks.  IV.  TaU,  i,  2. 

That  is,  "  false  as  old  cloths  of  other 
coloui's  dy'd  black." 

Blacks  are  often  such  dissembling  mourners, 

Tlicrc  is  no  credit  given  to't,  it  has  lost 

All  reputation  by  false  sons  and  widows, 

I  woiild  not  hear  of  blacks.  Massinij.  Old  Laic. 

I'll  pay  liim,  when  he  dies,  in  so  many  b)aeks. 

Mad  irorlJ,  0.  PI.,  T,  333. 
Slio'd  I  not  put  on  blacks,  when  each  one  here 
Comes  witli  liis  cypresse,  and  devote*  a  teare. 

Herrick  on  the  death  of  II.  Laircs,  Works,  p.  341. 
He  who  wears  blacks,  and  mourncs  not  for  the  dead. 
Do's  but  deride  the  pMty  biu-icd.  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

^^  ee'U  hke  some  gallants 
Tliat  bury  tlirifty  fatliers,  tliink'c  no  sinne 
To  weare  i/«fX-ji  without,  but  other  thoughts  witliin. 

lleyw.  Engl.  Trav.  last  lines, 
tWee  will  not  bathe  thy  corps  with  a  forc'd  teare, 
Nor  shall  thy  traiue  borrow  the  blacks  they  weare : 
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Such  vulgar  spice,  anQ  gums,  enbalme  not  thee, 
Thou  art  the  theame  of  truth,  not  poetry. 

Carew's  Foems,  1G42. 
+Hence  then  with  folded  armes,  ecclipsed  eyes. 
And  low  imprison'd  groans,  meek  cowardise. 
Urge  not  with  oars  death  tliat  in  full  saile  comes, 
Kor  walk  in  forestal'd  blacls  to  the  dark  tombs. 
But  rather  then  th'  eternal  jaws  shall  gape. 
Gallop  with  Curtius  down  the  gallant  hap. 

Fletcher's  Foems,  p.  211. 
jThese  loyal  mourners  that  attend  its  fall. 
And  go  in  blacks  unto  his  funeral. 

INaps  vj)OH  Farnassus,  1658. 

BLACK-FRIARS,  in  tbe  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  celebrated  for  three  things  ; 
the  theatre,  a  number  of  puritans, 
and  the  sale  of  feathers ;  the  two 
latter  professions  being  often  united 
in  tbe  same  persons. 

This  play  hath  beaten  all  young  gallants  out  of  the 
feathers.  Black-jriarsXva.ihVilmmi  spoil'd  Black-friars 
for  feathers.  Indue,  to  3Ialccntent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  11.  | 

That  is,  tbe  satire  of  tbe  theatre  in 
Bl.  Fr.  has  almost  spoiled  the  trade 
of  the  feather-sellers  there. 

Or  &  feather- maker  in  the  Triers,  that  are  of  the  fac- 
tion of  faith.  S.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  v,  5. 
A  whoreson  upstart,  apocryphal  captain, 
Whom  not  a  puritan  in  Black-Friers  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather.  B.  Jon.  Alchym.,  i,  1 . 

Bird  the  feather-man,  and  Mrs. 
Flowerdew,  in  Randolph's  Muses' 
Looking  Glass,  are  said  to  be  two  of 
the  sanctify'd  fraternity  of  Black- 
Fryars.  0.  PI.,  ix,  172. 
The  theatre  of  Black-Friars  was,  in 
Charles  I's  time  at  least,  considered 
as  being  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
respectability  than  any  of  those  on 
the  Bank-side.  Thus  Shirley,  in  a 
prologue  addressed  professedly  to 
those  of  tbe  latter  class,  tries  to  make 
the  auditors  in  tbe  pit  behave  as  if 
they  were  at  Black-Friars ;  that  is, 
decently  and  well. 

You  squirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Pray  Uo  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may, 

Hereafter  fit  your  jjalats  with  a  play. 

But  you  that  "can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit 

As  you  were  now  in  the  Black-Fryers  pit. 

And  will  not  deaf  us  with  leud  noise  and  tongues. 

Because  we  have  no  heart  to  break  otir  kings. 

Will  pardon.        Shirley's  Six  Keic  Flayes,  publ.  1653. 

The  BLACK-GUARD.  Originally  a 
jocular  name  given  to  tbe  lowest 
menials  of  the  court,  tbe  carriers  of 
coals  and  wood,  turnspits,  and 
labourers  in  tbe  scullery,  who  all 
followed  the  court  in  its  progresses, 
and  thus  became  observed.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  this  common  term. 

So  the  bluck-gjiard  are  pleased  with  any  lease  of  life, 
CspeciaUy  those  of  the  boiling-house. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Mere,  Find. 


Turnspits  were  particularly  so  called : 

I  am  degraded  from  a  cook,  and  1  fear  the  devil  him- 
self will  entertain  me  but  for  one  of  his  black-guard ; 
and  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  his  roast  burnt. 

Microc,  O.  PI.,  ix,  162. 

Burton  speaks  of  tbe  black  guard,  as 
attached  to  a  court,  in  describing  the 
orders  of  devils  : 

Though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their 
own  rauke,  as  the  blacke  guard,  in  a  prince's  court. 

Anatomy  of  Mel.,  p.  42. 

See  also  Decker,  as  quoted  by  Gilford, 
in  his  B.  Jonson,  vol.  vii,  p.  250. 

It  is  a  faith 

That  we  will  die  in,  since  from  the  black  guard 

To  the  grim  sir  in  oflBce,  there  are  few 

Hold  other  tenets.  B.  4-  Ft.  Eld.  Bro.,  v,  1. 

fVOien  iniquitie  hath  played    her  part,  vengeance 

leapes  upon  the  stage,  the  comedie  is  short,  but  the- 

tragedie  is  longer :  the  blacke  yard  shall  attend  upon 

you,  you  shall  eate  at  the  table  of  sorrow,  and  the 

crowne  of  death  shall  bee  upon  your  heads,  many 

glistring  faces  looking  on  you,  and  this  is  the  feare  of 

sinners  Smith's  Sermons,  1609. 

BLACK  MONDAY.  Easter  Monday. 
So  called  from  the  severity  of  that 
day,  April  14,  1360,  which  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  of  Edward  Ill's 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  many  died 
with  the  cold.     Stowe,  p.  264. 

Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleed- 
in"  on  Bluck-IIoiiday  last.  Mer.  Venice,  ii,  5. 

The  BLACK  OX  HAS  TROD  ON  HIS 
FOOT.  A  proverbial  phrase,  meaning 
to  be  worn  either  with  age  or  care. 
Bailey  explains  it  of  the  latter.  But 
the  following  alludes  to  age. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  when  Juno  was  a  young  wife, 
now  Crowes  foote  is  on  her  eye,  and  the  blaclc  oxe  hath 
trod  on  her  foot.  Lyly,  Sappho  cj-  Ph.,  iv,  1. 

Alas !  the  neatest  foot  that  ever  came 
In  the  most  supercilious  royall  shoe. 
By  the  black  oxe  is  often  trodden  lame. 

G.  Tooke,  Anna  dicata,  p.  lOS. 
The  black  oxe  had  not  trod  on  his  or  her  foote. 

Heyvj.  on  Totenhum. 

fBLACK-PLAISTER.  An  old  popular 
plaister  for  wounds. 

The  blacke  plaister  for  all  manner  of  griefes. 
Take  a  pot  of  oyle  olive,  a  part  of  red  lead,  boyle  these 
together,  and  stir  them  with  a  slice  of  wood  con- 
timudly,  untiU  it  be  black  and  somewhat  thick,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  penyworth  of  red 
wax,  and  a  pound  of  rozen,  and  set  it  to  the  fire  againe. 
but  you  may  not  blase  it  and  stir  it ;  then  take  it  olV 
and  let  it  stand  untill  it  be  cold,  and  make  it  in  a  lump. 
It  is  cood  for  a  new  wound,  or  to  staunch  blood.  Poure 
a  htUe  of  it  in  a  dish,  and  if  it  stick  fast  unto  tlie 
dishes  side,  then  it  is  enough,  and  preserve  it  to  your 
use  as  neede  requireth.     The  Fathway  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

fBLACK-POT.  At  present,  a  black  pud- 
ding is  called  a  black-pot  in  the  dialect 
of  Somerset.  But  in  the  following 
passage  it  evidently  means  a  vessel. 

Now  should  I  be  in  love;  with  whom?  mth  DoU, 
what's  that  but  dole  and  lamentation;  with  Jug, 
what's>she,  but  sister  to  a  black-pot  ?  or  what's  Pes, 
good  for  notliing  but  to  drive  into  a  post?  no,  Cupid, 
I  defy  tUee  audall  thv  genealogy  I 

ileyu;ood's  Love's  Mistress,  p.  23, 
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•BLACKSAUNT,  corrupted  from  black 
sanctus,  used  to  siguify  any  confused 
or    hideous    noise.       See    Saxctus, 

BLACK. 

The  language  that  they  speake 
Is  the  pure  barbarous  blacksaunl  of'tlie  Geate. 

Marston,  Sat.  ii,  7,  p.  205. 

Though  Geate  makes  no  rhyme,  I 
'  presume  that  licentious  and  bad 
"writer  must  have  written  it  so.  He 
seems  to  mean  the  Getse ;  if  his  mean- 
ing be  worth  guessing.  He  profes- 
sedly scorns  correct  rhyming. 

tAnd  she  hath  leisure  now, 
(By  tying  fast  her  garters  to  a  bow) 
Her  seh'e  to  strangle.    There  she  danghng  hung ; 
At  which  the  currea  newblackesantussvm^.  Hojicood. 

BLACK'S  YOUR  EYE.  A  vulgar  phrase, 
not  yet  quite  obst?lete :  they  shall 
not  say  black  is  your  eye,  that  is,  they 
shall  not  find  any  accusation  against 
you.  It  is  now  jocularly  metamor- 
phosed into  "black  is  the  white  of 
your  or  my  eye,''  and  in  this  form 
Foote's  Mrs.  Cole  uses  it  in  the  ]Minor. 

I  can  say  Hack's  your  eye,  though  it  be  grey; 

I  have  conuiv'd  at  this  your  fiiend,  andVou.' 

B.  ^  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  in,  1. 
He  is  the  very  justice  o'  peace  of  the  play,  and  can 
commit  whom  he  wiU,  and  wliat  he  will,  error,  ab- 
sm-dity,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  and  no  man  say  black  is 
his  eye,  but  laugh  at  him. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  \st  httermean. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  raQ  at  'em.  or  kick  some  of 
their  loose  flesh  out,  they  sha'  not  say  black's  your  eye, 
nor  Avith  aU  their  lynx's  eyes  discover  you. 

Bird,  ill  Caqe,  0.  PL,  -s-iii,  2.3.3. 
And  then  no  man  say  blacke  is  'their  eye,  but  all  is 
well,  and  they  as  good  christians,  as  those  that  suifer 
them  unpuuished.    Stubbs's  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  p.  65 

See  Earle,  p.  2/8. 

The  vulgar  do  not  hastily  change  their 
forms  of  speech.     It  is  introduced  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  79,  near  the  end. 
fBLADDERED,  part.     Puffed  up. 

Thus  did  the  Athenians,  who  having  obtained  the 
victory  iu  a  memorable  sea-fight  against  the  Medes, 
bladder'd  up  with  pride  from  their  success  lierein,  it 
caused  sedition  and  tumultuation  in  that  state,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  more 
sober  to  prevent  it.  The  Stiye  Senator,  p.  185. 

BLAKE,  adj.     Bare  ;  naked. 

See  how  abuse  breeds  blake  and  bitter  bale. 
T,_    .  Mirr.for  Maq.,  p.  007. 

BLAME.     Apparently,  for   blameable; 
blame-worthy. 

In  fiuth,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful  blame. 
rru-      1  1  ljyf«./r,iii,  1. 

Inis  has  been  thought  corrupt,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  that 
too  blame  in  this  sense  was  a  current 
expression  ; 

■  Blush,  and  confess  that  you  be  too  too  blame. 

Perhaps  Potentia  wanted  to  be  blame. 

SaUonslaU's  Mac/d.,  1630. 

i 


I  find  too  blame  twice  in  one  page  in 
an  old  play  by  Thomas  Heywood : 

Y'are  too  bluine. 
And,  Besse,  yoti  make  me  an?iy. 

Again, 

The  girle  was  much  too  blame. 

Enql.  Traveller,  sisii.  G 
I  were  too  blame  if  I  should  not  tell  thee  auie  thins. 

Mau-chmus,  0.  PI.,  i,"l5n. 

So  that  the  modern  phrase  of  beiny  to 
blame,  is  in  fact  a  corruption  ;  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  other  form 
was  founded  on  a  mistake.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  first  unskilful  attempts 
to  regulate  our  language,  was  the 
wrong  derivation  of  many  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  course  the  corruption 
of  them.  "  Too  blame''  is  in  the  old 
copies  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

Sigh  then  to  Cupid,  tell  him  he's  too  blame. 
Not  raising  in  my  love  a  mutuall  flame. 

Holiday's  Techaoqamia,  V.  3,  b. 

tTo  BLANCH.     To  give  a  fair  appear- 
ance ;  to  disguise. 

Nor  fits  it,  or  in  war. 
Or  in  affairs  of  court,  a  man  employed  in  public  care 
To  blanch  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  flatter 
any  power.  Chapman,  II.,  xii. 

And  commonly,  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtlety, 
blanch  the  matter.  Bacon,  Essay  sxvil 

fBLANDYMENTES.     Blandishments. 

So  mocli  the  more  did  he  exhorte  the  kvng  of  Eujland 
with  letters,  -(vritynges  and  blaudymektes,  by  sondrie 
and  divers  messengers,  for  to  treate  and  conclude  a 
peace.  Hall,  Henry  FII,  fol.  13. 

BLANCHER,  or  BLENCHER.  Appa- 
rently a  sporting  term  ;  whether  for 
a  person  stationed  to  turn  the  game 
one  way  or  another,  or  for  a  dog, 
having  the  same  office,  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  examples  that  follow, 
and  the  dictionaries  are  all  silent. 
The  following  passage  evidently  al- 
ludes to  it,  and  makes  the  blenchers 
attendants  on  the  sport. 

Wliicli  makes  him  overshoot  all 
His  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hturt  those 
Tliat  stand  but  by  as  blenchers. 

B.  cj'-  Fl.  Love's  Filqr.,  ii,  1. 
This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  a  trappe  so  slvehe"  set. 
As  into  it  wise,  godly,  rich  by  blenchers  base  are  fet. 

Jrarn.  Alb.  Eiui.,  B.  i.v,  ch.  51. 
And  so  manie  dayes  were  spent,  and  nianie  waies 
used,  while  Zebnaue  was  Uke  one  that  stood  in  a  tree, 
waiting  a  good  occasion  to  shoot,  and  Gvnecia  a 
blanchcr,  which  kept  the  dearest  deere  from  her. 

Pcmhr.  Arc,  p.  64. 

And  so  even  now  hatli  he  divers  blanchers  belonsin"- 

to  the  market,  to  let  and  stop  the  light  of  the  gospel." 

Latimtr,  Serni.,  fol.  _3  b. 

The  latter  example,  connecting 
blanchers  with  a  market,  rather 
puzzles  the  cause.  It  is  used  twice 
or  more  iu  fol.  24,  and  still  in  the 
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sense  of  stopping.     Also  to   blanch, 
with  reference  to  the  blanchers. 
BLANK.    The  white  mark  in  the  centre 
of  a  butt,   at  which   the  arrow  was 
aimed  ;  here  used  metaphorically  : 

See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 

Tlie  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  the 
mark  at  which  a  cannon  is  aimed,  or 
rather  the  direct  range ;  as  we  now 
say  to  shoot  point-blank. 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  spcccli.  Ot/iel.,  iii,  4. 

He  has  employed  it  also  in  other 
kindred  senses,  as  aim,  &c.  See 
Johnson's  Diet. 
BLANKS.  A  mode  of  extortion,  by 
which  blank  papers  were  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  crown,  which  they  were 
to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  authorise 
the  demands  they  chose  to  make.  No 
wonder  they  were  thought  oppressive. 

And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd, 

As  blanks,  benevolence,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

Rich.  11,  u,  1. 

Further  explained  by  a  passage  re- 
specting the  same  king,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  : 

Wliich  to  maintaine  my  people  were  sore  pol'd 
With  fines,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  of  prest, 

Blank  charters,  oaths,  and  sliifrs  not  known  of  old, 
for  which  the  commons  did  nie  sore  detest. 

Leff.  of  Rich.  II,  p.  294. 

Also,  a  kind  of  base  silver  money, 
first  coined  by  Henry  V  in  his  French 
wars,  and  worth  about  eightpence. 
Kersey.  Mr.  Giftbrd  says,  about  a 
French  livre.     B.  Jon.,  vol.  v,  p.  81. 

Have  YOU  any  money  ?  he  answered  not  a  blanck. 

'  Gaytoii'sFest.N.,^.^.^ 

In  an  old  account  of  the  moneys  of 
Europe,  a  blank  appears  to  be  also  a 
French  coin.     It  is  stated  thus  : 

The  Minte  of  Paris  in  Frannce. 

5  tomes  is  a  bluncke. 

3  blanckes  is  a  shilling. 
20  shillini;  is  a  pounde. 

The  Vosl  of  the  World,  157G,  13mo,  p.  8G. 

Blanks  are  also  used  for  blank  verses 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Sir,  you've  in  such  neat  poetry  gatlier'd  a  kiss. 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of" that  number 
Soeh  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  shnuM  ctniimend 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  uimI  li--^  >nii  too. 

i).  .\-  I'l.  l'/iiliisler,u,l. 

BLANKET.  Shakespeare  has  been 
censured  by  moderns,  and  justly, 
according  to  our  present  notions,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  low  word 
blanket,  in  the  following  fine  passage  : 

Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smolie  of  hell; 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
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Nor  heav'n  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 

To  cry  hold,  hold.  ilacbelh,  i,  5. 

But  Gibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(art.  Bavenant),  very  properly  re- 
minds us  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
it  was  a  good  and  local  image  in  the 
theatre ;  a  blanket  being  then  used 
instead  of  a  curtain.  We  might  add, 
perhaps,  for  scenes  also,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, on  the  same  authority,  that 
sir  William  Davenant  first  introduced 
painted  scenery. 
fBLANKET-FAIR.  The  name  given 
to  the  fair  held  on  the  Thames  during 
the  great  frost  in  1683-4. 

Try,  these  hard  times,  Iiow  to  abate  the  price ; 
Tell  her  how  cheap  were  damsels  on  the  ice. 
Mongst  city  wives  and  daughters  that  came  there, 
How  far  a  guinea  went  at  Blanket-fair. 
Thus  you  may  find  some  good  excuse  for  faOing 
Of  your  beloved  exercise  of  railing. 

Bochester's  Valentinian. 

fBLASED.     Emblazoned? 

Their  idols  eyes  to  sunbeames  to  compare. 
Or  by  the  rose  her  biased  lips  declare. 
My  mistresse  nnist  beyond  their  saints  survive 
In  that  unequall'd  height,  superlative. 

Beedome's  Poems,  1641. 

BLAST,  V.  Shakespeare  has  used  the 
word  in  the  unusual  acceptation  of  to 
suffer  a  blast. 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tm-n'd  to  folly;  blasliny  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdui'e  even  in  the  prime,  &c. 

Two  Gent.,  i,  1. 

fBLATANT  BEAST.  The  multitude. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  Spenser. 

Faith  we  are  fully  bent  to  be  lords  of  misrule  in  the 
worlds  wide  heath ;  our  voyage  is  to  tlie  He  of  Dogges, 
there  where  the  blattaiit  beast  doth  rule  and  raigne. 
Renting  the  credit  of  whom  it  please. 

The  Relume  from  Pernassns,  1606. 

fBLAUCHES.     Blotches. 

So  now  you  ai'e  sound  and  lovely  to  looke  on,  you  may 
maintaine  the  same  for  a  small  space ;  but  being  com- 
mon, ulcers,  fiJtli  and  blanches  wiU  breed  upon  you, 
like  frogges  and  toades  in  stinking  pooles. 

3Iau  in  the  Moone,  1609, 

Contracted  from  to  blazon. 


To  make  a  noise  like  a 


To  BLAZE. 

See  Todd. 
■\To  BLEA. 

lamb. 

Tlie  morrow  when  Latonacs  sunne  'gan  rise, 
And  with  his  light  illumines  mortall  eyes, 
AVlicn  cocks  did  crow,  and  lanibes  did  bleat  and  blea, 
I  mounted  from  my  couch,  and  put  to  sea. 

Taiilor's  Workes,  1630. 

tBLEAK.     To  bleach, 

Jlake  that  ivorie  brest 
(Now  Loves  soft  bed  whereon  he  play's  the  w^anton, 
And  ambusheth  himselfe  to  catch  the  flames 
He  shoots  at  others  from  thy  eyes)  as  cold 
As  Scythian  sands,  bleak' t  witli  continuall  freezing 
Into  a  seeming  christall. 

Nabbes'  Hannibal  cj-  Scipio,  1637. 

1  fBLEAKE,  or  BLECKE.  A  low  German 
word  for  a  town,  occurring  in  English 
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writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th 
cent. 

The  feast  of  S.  Bartholomew  the  apostk%  wee  aiTived 
at  a  bleuke,  alias  a  towue,  an  Englisli  mile  from  Ham- 
burgh, called  Altonagh,  which  is  so  called  by  the 
Hamburgers  because  it  stands  all-too-nigh  them  for 
their  profit,  being  inhabited  "ith  divers  tradesmeii 
which  doe  hinder  their  freedome. 

Taylor's  WorJces,  1630. 
A  long  Dutch  mile  (or  almost  sLxe  English)  is  a  small 
towne  or  a  blecke  called  Groniug,  belonging  to  the 
duke,  in  the  which  place  I  obsen'ed  two  things  worthy 
of  remembrance.  Ibiil. 

BLEE.  Colour;  complexion.  Saxon. 
This  word,  which  is  rather  common 
in  the  old  ballads,  was  almost  entirely 
obsolete  in  the  reign  of  Eliz.,  but 
occurs  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield, 
printed  1599.        -^ 

And  Kobin,  Marian  she  will  go  with  thee — 
To  see  fair  Bettris  how  bright  she  is  of  llee. 

O.  PI.,  iii,  43. 

Also,  p.  52 : 

I  have  a  lovely  lemman 
As  bright  of  llee  as  is  the  silver  moon. 

It  generally  occurs  thus  joined  with 
bright. 
BLEEDING  HORSES  ON  ST.  STE- 
PHEN'S DAY.  One  of  the  odd 
superstitions  of  papal  times,  of  which 
Latimer  justly  says. 

But  I  marvell  much,  how  it  came  to  passe,  that  upon 
this  day  we  were  wont  to  let  our  horses  blood :  it  is 
like  as  though  St.  Steven  had  some  great  government 
over  the  horses,  which  thing  no  doubt  is  a  vaine  in- 
vention of  man.  Sermons,  fol.  275. 

BLENCH,  V.  To  start,  or  fly  off;  to 
flinch. 

Keep  your  instruction 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift. 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.  Meas.for  M  iv  5 

Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench  ?  W.  Tale,  \,  2. 

Wliat  is't  you  blench  at  ?  what  would  vou  ask  ? 
Speak  freely.  B.  ^  Fl.  Loyal  Subj.,  ji,  1 . 

Your  sister,  sir,  d'ye  blench  at  that  ?  d've  cavil  ? 

£.  ^  Fl.  Wil'dy.  Chase,  ii,  1. 

Milton  has  used  unblench'd  for  not 
confounded.     Comus,  430. 
BLENCH,  s.     From  the  verb,  a  start, 
or  deviation. 

These  hlenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  lo\-e. 

Shakesp.  Sonn.,  110. 

BLEND,  V.  To  pollute  or  confound, 
from  the  original  sense  of  to  mix ; 
things  being  polluted  and  confused 
by  improper  mixture. 

And  all  these  storms  that  now  liis  beautv  blend, 
Shall  turn  to  calms,  and  timely  clear  away. 
».,  ..-n....^  ^P'^'i's'er,  Sonn.,  6?. 

BLENT.     Participle  of  blend. 

'The  while  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent, 
And  thy  throne  royal  with  dishonour  blent. 

Moth.  Hubbard's  Tale,  1329. 

Also,  in   the   sense  of    blinded ;  the 


confusion  or  hurt  of  the  eye  being 
blindness. 

Whylest  reason,  blent  through  passion,  nought  de- 
scry'd.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  Tl,  iv,  7. 

The  eye  of  reason  was  with  age  ylh-nt.  Spens. 

What  makes  thee  deaf?  what  hath  thine  eye  sight 
blent?  Fair/.  Tiisso,xii,S6. 

BLESS,  V.  To  wave,  or  brandish.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  this  sense  derived 
from  the  action  sometimes  used  in 
benediction. 

And  burning  blades  about  their  heades  doe  blesse. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  y,  6. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest 
And  smote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee.  Spenser. 
Eound  his  arm'd  head  his  trenchant  blade  he  blest. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ix,  67. 

A  man  hanged  is  quaintly  said  to 
bless  the  loorld  loith  Ids  heels,  from 
their  waving  in  the  air  when  he  is 
suspended. 

And  the  next  daye,  the  three  theves  were  conveied 
forth,  to  blesse  the  loorlde  with  their  heeles. 

Painter's  Falace  of  Fleasure,  sign  E,  8. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  following  passage  : 
"  In  drawing  (their  bow)  some  fet 
such  a  compasse,  as  though  they 
would  turn  about  and  blesse  all  the 
field."  Aschams  Toxophilus,  p.  19(3, 
new  edit,,  where  the  editor  has  a  re- 
mark to  the  same  effect. 
To  bless  seems  to  be  used  for  to  se- 
cure, in  the  following  passage  : 

And  glauncing  downe  his  shield,  from  blame  him  fairly 
blest.  Spcns.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  IS. 

[This  last  is  perhaps  only  an  example 
of  the  old  phrase  to  bless  from,  i.  e  , 
to  preserve  from,  evil.] 

lAy,  or  turn  out  of  my  tenement ;  my  last  landlord 
was  a  beau,  forsooth,  and  refus'd  to  renew  my  lease, 
because  I  brought  my  money  La  a  greasie  leathern 
purse ;  and  turn'd  my  neighbour  Ralph  out  of  his 
farm  for  plaistering  the  garden  wall  with  cow-dung; 
but  heaven  bless  us  from  such  landlords. 

The  Country  Farmer's  Catechism,  1703. 

fBLETCH,  s.     Blacking  for  shoes. 

Blacke  or  bletch  to  colour  the  leather  with,  atramen- 
tum  sutoriura.  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  160S,  p.  152. 

BLIN,  V.     To  cease,  or  stop. 

How  so  her  tansies  stop — 
Her  tears  did  never  blin. 

Bomeus  and  Jul..  Supp.  to  Sh.,  i,  287. 
Well  noble  minds  in  perils  best  appeare. 
And  boldest  hearts  in  bale  will  never  blinne. 

Gascoif/ne's  Works,  4to,  D,  6. 
That  I  gan  C17,  ere  1  lilin. 
Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

B.  Green,  in  Beloe's  Anecd.,  n,  p.  10. 

fBLIND.  A  cant  term  for  being  tipsy. 
It  is  used  with  others  in  the  \Vorkes 
of  Taylor  the  Water-Poet,  1630. 
^Writing  was  termed  blind,  when  it 
was  written  in  ink  not  intended  to  be 
durable. 
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Lettre  qui  blancliist,  et  s'efface.  A  blind  letter  that 
■n'il  in  short  time  be  worne  out. 

-fBlind  manuscripts,  were  anonymous 
manuscripts. 

These  fantasies  we  finde  in  certaine  hlinde  manu- 
scripts, without  name  or  author,  which  walke  under 
hand  like  the  pestilence  in  the  darke. 

Fentoit's  Treatise  of  Usurie,  1613,  p.  11. 

fBLIND-HUGH.  A  personage  whose 
history  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

Such  a  one  as  is  able  and  will  not  feast  his  neighbour 
tliis  Cliristraas ;  may  blind  IIi((/h  bewitch  him,  and 
turn  Ills  body  into  a  barrel  of  strong  ale,  and  let  his 
nose  be  the  spigget,  his  mouth  the  fosset,  and  his 
tongue  a  plug  for  the  bung-hole.  And  so  til  next  year 
farewell.  Poor  Bobin,  1715. 

iBLINDLED.     Mingled. 

Whether  that  God  made  then  those  goodly  beams 
AMiich  sild  the  world,  but  not  as  now  it  seems : 
Or  whether  else  some  other  lamp  he  kindled 
Upon  the  heap  fyet  all  with  waters  blindled) 
W  hich  tlj-ing  round  about,  gave  hght  in  order 
To  th'un-plac't  climates  of  that  deep  disorder. 

Sylvester's  Du  Burtas. 

BLIND-WORM.  Called  also  a  slow- 
worm.  A  little  snake  with  very  small 
eyes,  falsely  supposed  to  be  venomous. 
It  is  the  a'nguis  fragilis  of  Linnseus  ; 
and  much  dreaded  still  by  the  common 
people,  though  perfectly  harmless. 

Newts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  \\Tong !     3Iids.,  u,  3. 
Adder's  fork,  and  bliud-ioorm's  sting.     3/arb.,  iv,  1. 
The  smaU-ey'd  slow-worm,  held  of  many  blind. 

Drayton,  Koah's  Flood,  p.  1538. 

fBLINKARD.     One  who  blinks. 

Fie  is  the  token  of  a  stinke ; 

A  blinkard  alwaves  good  doth  mis. 

WilhaW  Uictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  288. 

BLINKINSOPS.  A  celebrated  fencer, 
mentioned  in  B.  Jonson's  New  Inn, 
act  ii,  sc.  2.  His  memory  rests  at 
present  on  that  passage  only. 

BLIST,  for  blest.  This  is  one  of  the 
liberties  thought  allowable  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme. 

And  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himself  lie  blist, 

Spenser,  IV,  vii,  46. 
That  he  had  fled,  long  time  he  never  wist ; 
But  when  far  run  he  had  discover'd  it. 
Himself  for  wonder  with  his  hand  he  blist. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xiii,  29. 

It  is  used  in  the  sense  exemplified 
above  in  Bless,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

And  \\\\\i  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist. 
That  he  which  way  to  turn  him  scai-cely  wist. 

Spcns.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  13. 

See  Bless, 
BLIVE,  adj.  Quick ;  ready.  A  con- 
traction of  bilive.  The  word  was 
beginning  to  be  disused  in  the  time 
of  Cartwright  and  Brown,  who  both 
give  it  to  antiquated  speakers. 

This  buss  is  a  blive  guerdeu.  Antiq.,0.  PL,  x,  309. 


Into  the  ship  he  entreth,  and  as  Hive 
As  wind  and  wether  good  hope  to  he. 

Brown,  Shep.  Pipe,  Eel,  1. 

BLIVE,  adv.     Quickly. 

The  people  cried,  with  sundry  greeing  shouts, 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'  temple  bline. 

Surrey's  jEn.,  B.  ii,  293. 

See  BiLivE. 
To  BLOAT,  or  BLOTE.  To  dry  by 
smoke.  Latterly  chiefly  applied  to 
herrings.  Blot  an,  Saxon,  meant  to 
sacrifice  or  slaughter,  whence  No- 
vember was,  at  one  period,  called 
Blot-monath,  or  slaughtering  month, 
because  the  animals  were  then  slaugh- 
tered, which  were  to  be  salted  and 
dried  for  winter  provision.  But,  as 
these  meats  were  chiefly  dried  in  the 
smoke,  when  the  Saxon  woi-d  was 
forgotten,  to  hlote  was  supposed  to 
denote  that  operation :  and  thus  the 
change  of  meaning  evidently  crept  in. 

And  dry  them  like  herrings  with  this  smoak ; 
For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  large  and  full. 
But  shrink  in  bloatintj.  and  together  pull. 

Sylvester's  Tobacco  batt.,  p.  101. 
I  have  fotir  dozen  of  tine  tu-ebrands  in  my  belly,  I 
liave  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  would  blote  a 
hundred  herrimrs.  B.  Sr  Fl.  Isl.  Prin.,  ii. 

Three  pails  of  sprats,  carried  from  mart  to  mart. 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travel'd, 
A  bunch  of  bloated  fools !  Ibid.,  Q.  of  Cor.,  ii,  4. 

To  bloat,  now  means  to  swell  up,  and 
comes  probably  from  blow  (Johnson)  ; 
and  to  this  we  must  perhaps  refer  the 
"  bloat  king"  in  Hamlet,  iii,  4.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  two  opposite 
senses  should  thus  have  belonged  to 
one  word.  Smoke-dried,  and  there- 
fore shrunk  ;  or  puffed  and  swollen. 
BLOAT-HERRING.  A  herring  so 
dried.  Skinner  and  Minshew  puzzle 
about  the  etymology;  but  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  it  arose  as  above 
mentioned. 

Lay  you  an  old  courtier  on  the  coals,  like  a  sausage 
or  a  bloat-herring.  B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  Mer.,  v,  429. 

Why  you  stink  like  so  many  bloat-herrings,  newly 
taken  out  of  the  cliimney.  Ib.,Mas.ofAtigurs,\i,  121. 
Make  a  meal  of  a  bloat-herring,  water  it  with  four 
sliilhngsbeer,  and  then  swear  we  have  dined  as  well  as 
my  lord  mayor.  Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  ra,  343. 

A  BLOCK,  s.  The  wooden  mould 
on  which  the  crown  of  a  hat  is 
formed. 

Mine  is  as  tall  a  felt  as  any  tliis  day  in  Millan,  and 
therefore  1  love  it,  for  the  block  was  cleft  out  for  my 
head,  and  fits  me  to  a  hair. 

Honest  in.,  part  2d,  0.  PI.,  iii,  390. 
Hats  alter  as  fast  as  the  turner  can  tume  his  blocke. 
Eiiph.  Enf/L,  0,  4. 

Hence  it  was  also  used  to  signify  the 
form  or  fashion  of  a  hat : 
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A  ?rave  gentleman  of  >'aples,  who  having  bought  a  hat 

of  the  newest  fashion  and  best  blocl-e  in  all  Italie,  &c. 

Euph.  Engl.,  O,  3  b. 

Is  this  same  hat 

0'  the  hloch  passant  ?      B.  Jons.  Staple  ofNetcs,  i,  2. 

That  is,  "of  the  current  fashion." 

You  shall  alter  it  to  what  form  vou  please,  it  will  take 
any  bloct.  'ibid.,  C'jntli.  Sev.,  i,  4. 

Also  for  the  hat  itself : 

Tho'  now  Your  block  head  be  covered  with  a  Spanish 
iloci:        '  Beaton,  and  Fl.  Martial  Maid. 

A  prettv  lloclc  Sextiuus  names  his  hat, 
So  much  the  fitter  for  his  liead  by  that. 

Vitt's  Recreations,  Epigr.  456. 

A  flat-crowned  block  was  fashionable 
about  1596,  when  Sir  J.  Davis's 
Epigrams  were  printed. 

And.  still  the  newest  fasbjfn  he  doth  set, 
And  with  the  time  doth  change  from  that  to  this. 
He  weares  a  hat  now  of  the  fiat -crctcne  bloclie 
The  treble  ruffes,  long  cloake,  and  doublet  French. 

Ep.  2^,  in  Cens.  Liter.,  ^•iii,  24. 

Hence  that  excellent  interpretation 
of  a  speech  of  Lear,  which  had  puz- 
zled the  earlier  commentators : 

This  a  good  blocl:  ? — 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  -with  felt.  Lear,  iv,  6. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  cited,  as 
affording  an  admirable  specimen  of 
judicious  illustration.  "  Upon  the 
king's  saying  I  ivill  preach  to  thee, 
the  poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to 
pull  off  his  hat,  and  keep  turning  it 
and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  preachers  of  those  times 
(whom  I  have  seen  represented  so  in 
ancient  prints),  till  the  idea  o^  felt, 
which  the  sood  hat  or  block  was 
made  of,  raises  the  stratagem  in  his 
brain  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse 
with  a  substance  as  soft  as  that  which 
he  held  and  moulded  between  his 
hands."  It  should  be  rather,  "  the 
very  same." 
BLONCKET,  adj.  Gray.  Used  by 
Spenser  as  an  epithet  for  liveries  or 
coats,  and  explained  in  the  original 
notes  "gray  coats."  I  believe  it 
meant  at  first  ivhitish,  for  I  find  in 
Coles*  Dictionary  "  a  blanquet  pear, 
pyrum  subalbidum."  If  so,  it  is 
from  the  French  blanc.  Kersey  also 
has  blankers,  white  garments. 

Our  Ijloiickct  liveries  bene  all  to  sadde 

Tor  tliilk  same  season,  when  all  is  yeladde 

With  pleasaunce.  Siiep.  Kal.,  Ma;/,  v,  a. 

I  havenotmetwith  the  word  elsewhere. 
BLOOD  was    sometimes  used   for   dis- 
position, thus : 


strange  unusual  blood. 
When  man's  worst  sin  is  he  does  too  much  good. 

Tim.  ^.,  iv,  2, 

Also  in  the  very  difficult  passage  of 
the  opening  of  Cymbeline,  of  which 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  intelligible 
reading : 

You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns  :  our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  they  are  courtiers. 

Still  seem  as  "does  the  king's.  Cym.,  i,  1. 

i.  e.,  our  dispositions  no  longer  obey 
the  influences  of  heaven  ;  they  are 
courtiers,  and  still  seem  to  resemble 
the  disposition  the  king  is  in. 
[A.  blood,  in  the  sense  of  a  high- 
mettled  young  man,  was  also  in  use 
at  a  rather  earlyperiod.] 

tTo  which  effect  we  have  sent  a  generall  challenge 

To  all  the  youthfuU  bloods  of  Affrica, 

That  whosoever  (borne  of  princely  stem) 

Pares  foote  the  bosome  of  this  desert  ile, 

(The  stage  where  lie  performe  this  lovers  prize) 

And  bv  his  wit  and  active  pollicie, 

Wooe,"-n-in,  intice,  or  any  way  defeate 

Me  of  my  charge,  my  daughters  of  their  hearts, 

Shall  with  their  loves  weai-e  my  imperiaU  crowne 

Wreath  of  their  conquest.      JJay's  lie  of  Gulls,  1633. 

BLOOD-BOLTER'D.  Stained  with 
blood  ;  from  a  bolter  or  sieve,  whose 
blood  issues  out  at  many  wounds,  as 
flour  passes  through  the  holes  of  a 
sieve.  IVarburton.  Or  sprinkled  with 
blood,  as  if  with  meal  from  a  boulter, 
as  Johnson  explains  it. 

For  the  blood-boulter^ d  Banquo  smiles  upon  nie. 

Macb.,w,  1. 

[See  Colliers  Hist.  D.  P.,  iii,  56.] 
tBLOODY-NOSE.  A  term  which  seems 
to  show  that  boxing  was  an  earlier 
accomplishment  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Jutl.  Wliat  Insenioso,  carrying  a  vinegar  bottle  about 
thee,  like  a  great  schole-boy  giving  the  world  a  bloitdy 
nose  V  Tlie  lieiurne  from  Pernassus,  1606. 

fBLORE.  A  blast  of  wind,  or  gale. 
Sometimes  used  by  Chapman  simply 
for  the  air. 

Like  rude  and  racing  waves  roused  with  the  fervent  blore 
Of  th'  east  and  south  wiuds.  Chapman,  II.,  ii,  122. 

•\To  BLOW.  To  hloio  vpon,  to  speak 
disparagingly  of,  to  criticise. 

Peace,  the  kins  a'pproaehes  :  stand  in  your  ranks  or- 
derly, and  shew  vour  breeding ;  and  be  sure  you  blow 
notliin?  on  tlie  lords.  Cartu-right's  Boi/all  Slare,  1651. 
I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  please  to  have 
of  niv  fancy  of  trees :  it  is  a  maiden  one,  and  not 
blowii upon'by  anv  vet ;  but  for  the  merits  you  please 
to  ascribe  uiito  the  autlior,  I  utterly  disclaim  any, 
specially  in  tliat  proportion  you  please  to  give  them 
jiie,  Uotcell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

7'o  bloic,  to  betray,  to  make  known. 

As  for  that,  savs  Will,  I'could  tell  it  well  enough,  if  I 
had  it,  but  I  inust  not  be  seen  .inywhere  amon"  my 
old  acquaintance,  for  I  am  blown,  and  they  will  aU 
betray  me.  History  of  Colonel  Jacl;  1723. 


BLO  I 

Nay,  clownes  can  say,  this  parson  knowcs  enouo-li 
Hut  tliat  liis  language  does  his  knowledge  blov^h'. 

T'li'itiiif/'s  Jlliiuo  and IlcUuma,  1638. 

Jo  blow  up,  to  cause  to  swell. 

But  who  had  bhtcne  her  up,  and  made  iier  swell ' 
MotJier,  quoth  she,  in  truth  I  cannot  tell. 

Pasquil's  Night-Cup,  1G13. 

BLOWN.     Swollen,  or  tumid  ;  inflated. 

No  hloicu  anihitiou  doth  our  arms  incite.  Lear  iv  4 
How  now  hloini  Jack,  how  now  quilt?  1  Ileti.  IF,  iv',  3." 

Proud,  insolent : 

I  come  with  no  blotV7i  spirit  to  abuse  you. 

S.  }•  m.  Had  Lover. 

tBLOW-BASTED.     Flogged. 

The  earle  of  Urania  asked  one  that  came  from  the 
court,  what  was  reported  of  him  there?  who  an- 
swered: Neither  good  nor  had,  my  lord,  tliat  I  could 
heare.  AVith  that  the  earle  commanded  liim  to  be 
thoroughly  lloire-hasted  and  beaten :  and  then  after- 
ward gave  him  fiftie  duckets,  saying,  Now  maist  thou 
report  of  Urenia  both  good  and  bad. 

Copley's  mis.  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614 

tBLOW-BOOK.  A  book  with  indeli- 
cate pictures. 

Last  Sunday  a  person  did  pennance  in  the  Chapter- 
house  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  for  publickly  shewing  in 
ijartholomew  Fair  a  book  called  a  4^oic-book,  in  which 
were  many  obscene  and  flltliy  pictures  :  the  book  was 
hkewise  burnt,  and  the  person  paid  costs. 

Post  Man,  8  June,  1708 

BLOW-POINT.  A  childish  game; 
consisting  perhaps  of  blowing  small 
pins  or  points  against  each  other. 
Probably  not  unlike  push-pin. 

IIow  he  played  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  he 
was  m  his  side  coats  j  and  liow  he  went  to  look  birds- 
nests  with  Athous.  lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  1C7. 

Also  Donne's  Poems,  1719,  p.  119. 
Dust-point  seems  to  have  been  a  simi- 
lar game. 
See  Dust-point. 

tNuces  reliuquere :  to  leave  boyes  play,  and  fall  to 
blow-po,nt.  V'ithals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1634  p  568 

tSo  master  Amoretto  plays  the  gull  in  a  piece  of  a 
parsonage;  my  master  adorns  his  cupboard  with  a 
piece  of  a  parsonage ;  my  mistress,  upon  good  days 
puts  on  a  piece  of  a  parsonage;  and  we  pages  plafat 
blovponU  tor  a  piece  of  a  parsonage  :  I  think,  here's 
trial  enough  for  one  man's  gifts. 

Eeturnefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

BLOXFORD.  Apparently  a  jocular 
and  satirical  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Oxford,  quasi  Block'' s-f or d,  or  the 
ford  of  Blockheads.  This  is  inti- 
mated in  the  following  lines  of  Bd 
Corbet :  ^  * 

What  was  the  jest  d'ye  ask  ?  I  dare  repeat  it. 
And  put  it  home  before  you  shall  entreat  it- 
He  call'd  me  Bloxford-mm,  confess  1  must 
'Twas  bitter;  and  it  grieved  me  in  a  thrust 
That  most  ungrateful  word  Btoxford  to  hear 
Prom  him  wliose  breatli  yet  stuiik  of  O.xford  beer. 
T  TT      1    5  P'oems,  p.  67,  to  Lord  Mordant. 

In  Healys  "Discovery  of  a  New 
World,"  imitated  from  Hall's  Mundus 
alter  et  idem,  Blocksford  is  made  the 
capital  of  the  region  Fooliana. 

Entering  Pooliana,  came  without   resistance   unto 
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Blocksford,  othei-wise  called  Duns-ton,  the  chiefe  citle 
ot  the  land.  p  jg.T 

The  intended  allusion  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  particular  notice 
of  the  number  of  spires  and  bells 
contained  in  it.  Ihid.,  p.  179. 
BLUE  was  a  colour  appropriated  to 
the  dresses  of  particular  persons  in 
low  life. 
1.    It  was  the  usual  habit  of  servants. 

You  proud  varlets,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear 
blue,  when  your  master  is  one  of  your  fellows. 
„,       ,,  ^  Honest  Whore,  O.  PL,  iii.  389. 

ilie  other  act  tlieir  pai'ts  in  blew  coates,  as  (if)  they 
were  their-  serving  men.    Becker's  Behnau,  sign.  E,  3. 

Hence  blue-hottle  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  servant.  0. 
PI.,  V,  6.  And  a  serving-man  in  B. 
Jonson  says,  "Ever  since  I  was  of 
the  blue  order"  Case  altered,  i,  2. 
About  1 608,  when  Middleton's  Comedy 
of  A  Trick  to  Catch. the  Old  One  was 
produced,  the  blue  coats  of  servants 
appear  to  have  been  changed  for 
cloaks,  such  as  were  worn  by  the 
gentry  also  at  that  time.  Thus,  in 
that  comedy : 

There's  more  true  honesty  in  such  a  country  serviii" 
man,  than  in  a  hundred  of  our  cloak  companions.  I 
may  well  caU  'em  companions,  for  since  blue  coats 
have  been  turned  into  cloaks,  one  can  scarce  know 
the  man  Irom  the  master. 

.  Act  ii,  Anc.  Brama,  V,  p.  151. 

B.  Jonson  introduces  New-Yeares- 
Gift, 

In  a  bleio  coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  &c. 
Mask  of  Cluistmas. 

2.  Also  of  beadles:  whence  thev 
also  came  in  for  the  appellation  of 
blue-bottle  : 

I  \n]l  liave  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottle rogue !  o  Hen.  IF  v  4. 
And  to  be  free  from  the  interruption  of  bine  beadles' 
and  other  bawdy  officers.  Middleton's  Mich.  Term 
The  whips  of  furies  are  not  half  so  terrible  as  a  blue 
<^oat.                                   Microcosmus,  0.  PI.,  i.x,  161. 

I  know  not  whether  it  means  servants, 
or  officers  of  justice,  in  the  following 
passage  ;  probably  the  latter : 

Come  a  velvet  justice  with  a  long 
Great  train  of  bleiv-coeAs,  twelve  or  fourteen  strong. 

Bonne,  Sat.  i.x'l. 

3.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  ignominy 
for  a  harlot  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, &c. 

Your  puritanical  honest  whore  sits  in  a  i/«,?^0M'j;.— 

\VTiere !— do  you  know  the  brick  house  of  castigation  ? 

Hon.  JFhore,  0.  PL,  Tii,  464. 

Lam.  Teare  not  my  clothes,  my  friends,  they  cost 

more  than  you  are  aware. 
Bedell.  Tush,  soon  you  shall  have  a  blew  gown ;  for 
these  take  you  no  cure.    Promos  and  Cass.,  iii,  6. 


BLURT.     An  interjection  of  contempt. 

Shall  I  ?— then  blurt  o'  your  service !     0.  PL,  iii,  314. 
Blirt!  a  rime;  blirt,  a  rime !  Malcontent,  0.  Pl.,iv,  21. 
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Blurt,  Hurt!  there's  nothing  remains  to  put  thee  to 
pain  now,  captain.  Fiiritun,  i\,  3,  Suppl.  ^o  5/(.,  ii,  610. 

Blurt,  master  constable,  or  a  fig  for 
the  constable,  seems  to  have  been  a 
proverbial  phrase  ;  it  is  the  title  of  a 
play  written  by  Tlios.  Middleton,  and 
published  in  l(j02.  Hence  I  suppose 
it  is  that  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of 
his  characters  call  a  constable  "old 
Blurt."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2.  In 
0.  PI.,  V,  420,  we  have  ''Blurt,  mas- 
ter gunner!" 
To  BLURT  AT.  From  the  former.  To 
hold  in  contempt. 

And  all  the  world  will  SSTo-^  and  scorn  at  us. 

Ediv.  HI,  iv,  6. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face, 
'WTiile  om'S  was  llnrted  at. 

Pericles,  iv,  4,  Snjipl.  to  Sh.,  u,  115. 

To  blurt  out,  still  remains  in  modern 
usage,  and  signifies  much  the  same 
as  to  spurt  or  sputter  out  hastily. 

BLUSHET.  (Apparently  peculiar  to 
B.  Jonson.)  See  Todd.  One  who 
blushes. 

•fBOARD.  The  term  board  answers  to 
the  modern  table,  but  it  was  often 
moveable,  and  placed  on  trestles. 

fBOAST.  The  following  is  an  early 
example  of  a  well-known  proverb. 

Aureos  montes  polhceri :  great  boast,  small  roste. 

inthul's  Dictiouarle,  ed.  1C31,  p.  552. 

To  BOB.  To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  cheating. 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 

Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  hobh'd  from  him.     0th.,  v,  1. 

Let  him  be  hoh'd  that  bobs  will  have ; 

But  who  by  means  of  wisdom  hie 

Hath  sav'd  his  charge  ? — It  is  even  I. 

Pembr.  Arcad.,  hb.  ii,  p.  203. 
Disgrace  me  on  the  open  stage,  and  bob  me  off  with 
ne'er  a  penny.  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PL,  vi,  386. 

We  should  now  say,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, "fob  me  off"." 
BOB,  s.     A  taunt  or  scoff. 

Oft'  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

Fletch.  Purp.  Is.,  vii,  25. 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  fooUsldy,  altho'  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.    As  you  lil-e  it,  ii,  7. 
I  liave  drawu  blood  at  one's  brains  with  a  bitter  bob. 
Alex,  and  Cumpaspe,  0.  PL,  ii,  113. 

To  give  the  bob  was  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to  that  of  giving  the  dor.  See 
Dor. 

C.  I  guess  the  business.    ■S.  It  can  be  no  other 

But  to  give  me  the  bob,  that  being  a  matter 

Of  main  importance.   Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iv,  5. 

fro  BOB.  To  thump.  The  s.  a  bob, 
or  thump,  was  also  used. 

•  In  an  envious  spleene,  smarting  ripe,  runes  after  him, 
fals  at  listie  cuffes  with  him ;  hut  the  fellow  bela- 
boured the  foole  cunningly,  and  got  the  foolcs  head 
under  his  anne,  and  bob'd  liis  nose. 

Armrn,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 


Suppose  then  you  see  Francicn  enter  into  the  school, 
his  lynings  hanging  out  of  his  breeches  down  unts 
his  shoes,  his  gown  wrapped  about  him,  his  book 
under  his  arm,  undertaking  to  give  a  tUlip  to  one,  and 
a  bob  unto  an  other. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1G55. 

fBOB,  .s.     A  jewel  or  drop  for  the  ear. 

Kich  bobbs  upon  her  ears  are  hung, 
To  stop  the  clamour  of  her  tongue. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Uoom,  1705. 
The  poor  wench  loves  dy'd  glass  like  any  Indian,  for  a 
diamond  bob  I'd  have  her  madenhead  if  I  were  a  man 
and  she  a  maid. 

Cowley,  Cutler  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

fBOB,  s.  Appears,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  mean  a  kind  of  worm. 

Or  yellow  bobs  turu'd  up  before  the  plough, 
Ai'e  chiefest  baits,  with  cork  and  lead  enough. 

Latvson's  Secrets  of  Angling,  1652. 

fBOBBING-JOAN.  The  name  of  a  very 
old  dance. 

strike  lip  Sobbing  Joan, 

Or  I'll  break  your  tiddle.  The  Hop  Garland,  175G. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  of 
Oxford,  taken  down  in  1771.  There 
is  a  good  view  of  it  in  the  first  number 
of  Oxonia  Antiqua  Restaurata.  Whe- 
ther it  was  oi'iginally  so  named,  from 
some  jocular  allusion  to  the  Aristote- 
lian syllogism  in  Bocardo,  I  have  not 
discovered. 

It  was  used  as  a  prison  ;  and  hence 
the  name  was  sometimes  made  a  ge- 
neral term  for  a  prison. 

Was  not  tliis  [Achab]  a  seditious  fellow  ? — Was  ho  not 
worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  little-ease  ? 

Latimer,  Serjn.,  fol.  105.  C. 

Bocardo  was  the  last  prison  of  that 
good  man  himself,  before  his  shame- 
ful murder ;  to  himself  a  glorious 
martyrdom.  Its  downfal  was  cele- 
brated by  Oxford  wits,  both  in  Latin 
and  English.     One  says, 

Num  jam 
Antiqui  muri  venerabihs  umbra  bocardo 
Visitur  O.'ionii  ?  Salve  baud  ignobile  nonien  ! 

Dialogns  in  Theatr.,  1773. 

The  other. 

Rare  tidings  for  the  wTctch  whose  ling'ring  score 
Remains  unpaid,  bocardo  is  no  more. 

Newsman's  Verses,  1772,  by  Warton. 

Bocardo,  as  a  logical  term,  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  syllogism,  occurs  in 
Prior's  Alma,  canto  3. 

tThcre  are  many  in  London  now  adaics  that  are  be- 
sotted with  this  sinne,  one  of  whom  I  saw  on  a  wliite 
horse  in  Fleet  street,  a  tanner  knave  I  never  lookt  on, 
who  with  oue  figure  (cast  out  of  a  schoUers  studie  for 
a  necessary  servant  at  bocardo)  promised  to  find  any 
man's  oxen  were  they  lost,  restore  any  man's  goods  if 
they  were  stolne,  and  win  any  man  love,  where  or 
howsoever  lie  settled  it.  Lodi/t\<  Incarnate  Devils,  1596. 

BOCKEREL,  or  BOCKERET.  A  long- 
winged  hawk.  Diet.  The  family 
name  of  Bocket  is  perhaps  a  contrac- 
tion of  Bockeret. 
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BODE.     Obsolete  preterite  of  to  hide. 

Never,  0  wretch,  this  wombe  conceiveil  thee, 
Nor  never  hode  I  painfull  tlirowes  for  thee. 

Ferrcx  and  I'ovfcx,  0.  PL,  i,  141. 

BODGE,  V.     Probably  the  same  as  to 
budge  ;  from  houger,  Fr. 

With  this  we  charged  again,  hut,  oxit  alns  ! 

AVe  hodg'd  again.  2  Uen.  71,  i,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, considers  it  only  as  budge  mis- 
printed ;  in  his  Dictionary,  as  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  boggle.  Mr. 
Malone,  having  seen  bodgery  for 
botchery,  thinks  it  may  be  for  to 
botch  :  but  the  sense  evidently  points 
rather  to  the  interpretation  here 
given. 
BODGE,  s.  Ben  Jonsou  has  a  bodge 
of  oats,  for  some  measure  of  them. 

To  the  last  lodge  of  oats,  and  bottle  of  hay. 
„  New  Inn,  i,  5. 

BODKIN.     A  small  dagger. 

Wlicn  he  liimself  might  his'quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Ham.,  iii,  1. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle, 
edit.  1614,  it  is  said  that  Csesar  was 
slain  with  bodkins. 

The  cheef  woorker  of  tliis  murder  was  Brutus  Cassius 
with  260  of  tlie  senate  all  having  hodkins  in  their 
sleeves.  Serp.  of  division,  prefixed  to  Gorboduc,  1590. 

If  it   is  quoted   rightly,   the  author 
made  two  Romans  into  one. 
Chaucer  says  the  same  : 

With  bodkins  was  Ca;sar  Julius 
Murder'd  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Cassius. 
C'ens.  Liter.,  ix,  369. 

BODKIN,  CLOTH  OF.  A  species  of 
rich  cloth.  A  corruption  of  Baudkin, 
which  see. 

Or  for  so  many  pieces  of  cloth  of  bodkin, 
Tissue,  gold,  silver,  &c.    Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 
Cloth  of  bodkin  or  tissue  must  be  embroidered ; 
As  if  no  face  were  fair  that  were  not  powdered  and 
painted.  B.  Jons.  Disc,  vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

C.  Sir,  I  liave  a  sute  to  you. 
Ant.  Is  it  cmln-oidered  sattin.  sir,  or  scarlet  ? 
Yet  if  your  business  do  hold  weight  and  consequence, 
I  may  deserve  to  wear  yoiu:  thankfulness 
In  tissue,  or  cloth  of  bodkin.    Ermines  are  for  princes. 
Shirley,  Doubtf  Heir,  act  iii,  p.  Z\. 

See  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix, 
197. 
BODRAGS.     Evidently  for  bordrags  or 
hor dr aging s  :  border  incursions. 

No  wayling  there  nor  -wretchedness  is  heard — 
No  nightly  bodrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spens.  Colin  CI,  v,  315. 
See  BORDUAGING. 

tBODY.  The  popular  oath  or  exclama- 
tion, body  of  me,  is  found  in  old 
authors. 

Oh,  the  bodije  of  me 
What  kaytyves  be  tliose  ? 

Flay  of  Wit  and  Science,  p.  7. 


Body  of  me ;  I  was  unkinde  I  know. 
But  thou  dcserv'st  it  then  ;  hut  let  it  goe. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 
Capt.  Body  of  me,  nor  no  better  preferment. 

Murmyon,  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

fBOG.     Petulant,  arrogant. 

Tlic  euckooe,  seeing  him  so  bog,  wa.vt  also  wondrous  wrothe. 
Warner's  Albions  England,  1593. 

fA  BOG,  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
softness  or  tenderness. 

Car.  1  wUl  not  raile  at  you,  but  I  will  cudgell  you,  and 
kicke  you,  you  man  of  valour. 

Cap.  Hold  as  thou  art  a  man  of  renowaie,  thou  wilt 
strike  thy  foote  into  mee  else,  my  body  is  as  tender 
as  a  bogg.  Marmyon,  Fine  Companion,  1G33. 

BOGGLER,  One  who  boggles;  but  in 
the  following  passage  a  vicious  woman, 
one  who  starts  from  the  right  path  : 

^  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever.  Jnt.  and  Cl.,m,  11. 

Johnson  in  his  Diet,  explains  it  a 
doubter,  a  timorous  man ;  but  it  is 
evidently  addressed  not  to  Thyreus 
but  to  Cleopatra. 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.  Perhaps  a 
gipsy;  or  a  mere  wild  appellation, 
designed  to  ridicule  the  appearance 
of  Simple  in  the  Merry  W.  of  Wind- 
sor, act  iv,  sc.  5.  The  French  call 
gipsies  Bohemians,  and  the  Germans 
Tartars  and  Zigeuners,  so  that  the  term 
might  be  thus  compounded.  See  the 
note  on  the  passage,  edit.  1 778. 

tBOIGHROPE.     A  nautical  term. 

Make  ready  th'anker,  ready  th'anker  lioe, 
Cleere,  cleere  the  boighrope,  steddy,  well  steer'd  so ; 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fBOILING-BOOT.     An  instrument  of 

torture  mentioned  in  Field's  Amends 

for  Ladies,  1618. 
fBOILING-HOUSE.     An  eating-house. 

See   the   History   of    Colonel    Jack, 

1723. 
fBOISTOUS.     Rough,  coarse. 

Gette,  hyght  Gagates,  and  is  a  boystons  stoue,  and 
never  the  les  it  is  precious. 

It  is  contraiT  to  fendcs,— helpeth  for  fantasies  and 
ayenste  vexacions  of  feridis  by  night.— Aaid  so,  if  so 
boystus  a  stone  dothe  so  great  wonders,  none  shuld  be 
dispisid  for  foule  colour  without,  whUe  the  vertii  that 
is  within  is  unknowe.      Glanville,  by  Trevisa,  xn,  49. 

To  BOLD.  For  to  bolden,  or  render 
bold.  Embolden  is  the  word  now 
most  used. 

It  touches  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  lolds  the  king.  Lear,  v,  1. 

Alas  that  1  had  not  one  to  boldme.  Hycke Scorner. 

BOLD  BEAUCHAMP,  or  AS  BOLD  AS 
BEAUCHAMP.  A  proverbial  ex-  ' 
pression,  supposed  by  Fuller  and  Ray 
to  be  derived  from  the  courage  of 
Thomas,  first  earl  of  Warwick,  of 
that  name,  who  in   134G,  with  one 
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squire  and  six  archers,  defeated  100 
iSormaus.  See  Ray,  p.  218.  There 
were  however  more  of  the  name,  who 
contributed  to  its  celebrity.  There 
was  an  old  play,  entitled  The  Three 
hold Beauchamps,  printed  about  IGIO. 
See  Biogr.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  429.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Induction  to  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  B. 
and  Fl. 

They're  here  now,  and  anon  no  scouts  can  reach  'em, 
Being  ev'ry  man  hors'd  like  a  bold  Beauchamp. 

Mad  JTorM,  O.Pl.,  v,390. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  x,  1/2. 
Drayton  derives  Tl  from  the  bravery 
of  the    earls   of    "Warwick,    of    that 
name,  in  general. 

So  hardy  preat  and  strong. 
That  after  of  that  name  it  to  an  adage  grew. 
If  any  man  himself  advent'rous  hapt  to  shew, 
Bold  Beauchamp  men  him  term'd,  if  none  so  bold  as 
he.  Pohjolh.,  song  xviii,  p.  1007. 

"fBOLDY.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 
press  for  boldly. 

But  with  their  dai-ts  farre  off  and  clamours  shrill. 
They  him  provoke  :  the  hoare  sits  loldn  still, 
Gnashing  with  foamy  chaps  his  tusks  most  keen, 
And  shaking  olf  the  darts  from's  back  is  seen. 

Virt/il,  hxj  Vicars,  1632. 

t^o  BOLE.     To  drink  bowls  full. 

Gull,  bib,  and  hole,  carouse  and  quaffe, 
Eche  can  in  Germany. 

Kendall's  Floioers  of  Epigrammes,  1577- 

fBOLE,  s.     A  roll. 

Put  to  tn'o  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  as  much  salt 
as  spice,  then  make  it  up  in  little  long  boles  or  roules, 
and  butter  your  dish,  and  lay  them  in  with  a  round 
hole  in  the  middle. 

The  True  Gentlewoman's  Dehnht,  1676. 

tBOLE-DISH.     A  bowl. 

It  so  chanced,  as  the  boy  was  throwing  of  a  hole-dish 
of  water  over  Ms  tish,  sirWOliam  Davenant  was  going 
by  the  staU.      Great  Britain's  Uoneycombe,  1712,  MS. 

BOLL,  V.  To  swell,  or  pod  for  seed. 
Boll,  in  the  dictionaries  explained  a 
round  stalk,  is  evidently  only  another 
form  of  bole. 

And  the  flax,  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled. 

Exodus,  ix,  31. 

In  the  Septuagint,  -6  be  Xivov  a-irepfi- 

tVena  fontis,  scaturigo.  Source,  surgeon.  The  veine 
of  a  fountaine :  the  boiling  or  rising  up  of  water  out 
of  a  Spring.  Nomenclator. 

tBOLLEYNE.     Bullion. 

Item,  that  they  shaU  co\-ne  no  manner  of  boUei/ne, 
either  of  this  reahae  or  of  Ireland,  but  to  pro\i(ie  it 
in  other  countries.  Archifuhgia,  xviii,  137. 

BOLN.  Swelled ;  contracted  from 
hollen,  which  is  the  old  form  for 
lolled. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boln  and  red. 
Sh.,  Rape  of  Lucr.,  suppl.  i,  p.  553. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  ilalone's 
alteration   of    this   word    to    blown. 


which  signifies  the  same,  contrary  to 
all  the  editions,  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 
BOLT.  A  sort  of  arrow.  Hence  holt- 
upright.  Thus  defined  by  R.  Holmes  : 
*'  The  second  is  termed  a  bolt  :  it  is 
an  arrow  with  a  round  or  half  round 
bobb  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow  head  proceeding  there- 
from." Acad,  of  Armory,  b.  iii, 
ch.  17,  MS.  When  it  has  only  the 
blunt  bob,  without  the  point,  it  was  a 
BIRD-BOLT.  It  thus  differed  from  a 
shaft,  which  was  shai-p  or  barbed. 
Hence  the  proverb,  "  To  make  a  holt 
or  a  shaft  of  a  thing."  Buy,  p.  1/9. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was  "  pe- 
culiarly used  for  the  cross-bow;"  as 
in  Ivanhoe,  ii,  p.  20.  Holmes  de- 
scribes also  a  sort  of  holts  having  the 
bob  or  button  hollow,  to  receive  a 
stone  or  bulletj  which  was  projected 
thence  by  fastening  the  holt  itself  to 
the  bow,  or  cross-bow.  Ibid.  Harl. 
MS.,  2033. 

'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  notliing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.  Ci/mb.,  iv,  2. 

I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush, 
List'ning  if  any  thing  did  rusli. 

Sp.  Shep.  Eal.,  3Iar.,  70. 

We  have  it  also  in  the  proverb,  "  A 
fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot."  See  also 
Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2,  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  passage.  The  word 
was  very  common. 
To  BOLT,  or  BOULT.  To  sift.  In 
this  sense  not  obsolete ;  but  used  for- 
merly in  metaphorical  senses,  in  which 
it  is  not  now  current. 

For  refined  in  manners  and  disposition. 
Such  and  so  finely  boidted  didst  thou  seem. 

Hen.  r,  ii,  2. 

Often  applied   also  to  language  and 
arguments  : 

He  is  ill  school'd 
In  houlted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.  Coriol.,  iii,  1. 

Saying,  he  now  had  lonlted  all  the  floure. 

Spens.  1\  Q.,  II.  iv,  2i. 

That  is,  had  discovered  all  that  was 
important.     So  Milton  : 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.  Comus,  760. 

This  application  was  probably  made 
more  current  by  the  term  of  bolting 
used  in  the  inns  of  court  for  dis- 
puting. See  Boltings. 
It  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  literal 
sense,  Wint.  Tale,  iv,  3. 
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BOLTING-HUTCH.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  meal-bag;  according  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  "  the  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  bolted  :"  the 
latter  interpretation  is  the  right. 

That  holtYig-hntch  of  beastliness.  1  llat.  IV,  ii,4. 

The  word  was  used  by  Milton  : 

To  sift  mass  into  bo  mass,  and  popish  into  no  popish: 
vet  sa-s-ins  this  passing  flue  sophistical  houUmg-hulch, 
Jjc.  Frosa  Iforls,  vol.  i,  Si. 

Wow,  take  all  my  cushions  down  and  thwack  them        _ 
Soundly,  after  my  feast  of  millers,  for  their  buttocks     i 
Have  li'ft  a  peck  of  flour  in  them ;  beat  them  carefully 
Over  a  boltiuq-hntch,  there  ^vill  be  enough 
Tor  a  pan-pudding,  as  toot  dame  will  handle  it. 

jl/oyor  0/ g!!i«S.,  0.  I'l.,  XI,  158. 

Its  use  is  here  described  : 

Tor  as  a  miller  in  his  louUlng-hutch 

Drives  out  the  pure  meale  nearly  as  he  can, 

And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran. 

So,  &c.  Brou-iie's  Brit.  Fast.,  u,  2,  p,  44. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputation, 
or  private  arguing  of  cases,  in  the 
inns  of  court.  Cowell  tells  us  which 
were  the  holting  daj' s  : 

And  ha\-iug  performed  the  exercises  of  their  own 
houses  called  bultes,  mootes,  and  putting  of  cases,  [So 
1  suppose  we  should  read.  My  edition  has  hoUes 
mootes,  without  any  comma  between]  they  proceed  to 
he  admitted  and  become  students,  in  some  of  these 
four  houses  or  innes  of  court,  where  continuing  by 
the  space  of  seven  yeares  (or  thercaboutes)  they  fre- 
quent readings,  meetings,  boltim/ns,  and  other  learned 
exercises.  Stowe's  Survey  of  Land.,  p,  59. 

BOMAN.  Said  to  mean,  in  the  cant 
language,  a  gallant  fellow.  But  cer- 
tainly, in  the  passage  of  Massinger 
where  it  occurs,  no  such  cant  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  must  be  a  mere 
misprint  for  Roman,  according  to  the 
undoubted  correction  of  Mr.  Gilford. 
In  the  4to.  it  is  printed  with  a  capital 
letter,  M'hich  would  strengthen  the  con- 
jecture,if  it  could  want  strengthening. 

Dost  tliou  cry  now 
Like  a  maudlin  gamester  after  loss  ?  I'll  suffer 
Like  a  Ilomiin.  and  now,  in  my  misery, 
In  scorn  of  aU  thy  wealth,  to  thy  teeth  tell  thee 
Thouwert  my  paiidar.  City  Madam,  iv,  2. 

The  speech  has  rather  a  tragic   cast 
than  any  thing  of  burlesque.    Boman, 
therefore,  must  be    supported,  if   at 
all,  by  some  other  passage. 
BOMBARD.     A  sort  of  cannon. 

[Properly,  large  machines  for  casting 
heavy  stones  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  places,  called  also 
lithoboli  and  petrarise ;  they  subse- 
quently became  improved  into  large 
cannons.] 

Wiich  with  our  homlard,  shot,  and  basihsk, 
We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

,Tm  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viii,  388. 
tFirst  they  planted  in  divers  places  twelve  great  bom- 


hards,  wherewith    they  threw  up    stones  of  hugie 
waight  into  the  ayre.      KnoUes,  Hist,  of  Turks,  16U3. 
+Quoth  sir  John  I'arker,  I  swear  by  my  rapier. 
This  bombard  was  stulT'd  \rith  very  foule  paper. 

Musarum  DeliciiT,  1C56. 

Also,  a  very  large  drinking  vessel, 
made  probably  of  leather,  to  distri- 
bute Uquor  to  great  multitudes: 
named  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to 
a  cannon  : 

Yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a 
foul  bombard  that  would  s"hed  his  liquor,  'femp.,  ii,  2._ 
That  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of 
sack  lIIen.IV,n,i. 

See  also  Hen.  VIII,  v.  3. 

His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jacks, 
Or  bombards  toss'd  by  the  kings  guards. 

Shirley's  Martyred  Soldier. 
I  am  to  deliver  the  buttery  in  so  many  firkins  of 
aurum  potabile  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  bouge. 
B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Merc.  Vind. 

The    latter    passage,  among   others, 
serves  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  barrel, 
as  some  have  conjectured. 
BOMBARD-MAN.     One     who    carried 
out  liquor. 

With  that  they  knock'  hypocrisie  on  the  pate,  and 
made  room  for  a  bomhard-man,i\^&i  brought  bouge  for 
a  country  lady  or  two. 

B.  Jon.,  Love  Restored,  a  Masque. 

BOMBARD-PHRASE  is  used  by  Ben 
Jonson  to  express  the  arnpullas  of 
Horace  : 

Their  bombard  nhrasc,  their  foot  and  half  foot  words. 
Art.ofF.,yol.\i\,-i>.  173. 
tRemember  once 
You  brav'd  us  with  your  bombard  boasting  words. 

Death  of  Ji.  Earle  of  Hnntington,  1601. 
+A  warrior  appointed  by  heaven  in  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  a  persecutor  of  his  enemies,  a  most  perfect 
Jewell  of  the  blessed  tree,  the  cluefest  keeper  of  the 
crucified  God,  &c.,  with  other  such  boinhardicuU\ii\ts. 
JloioeU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

BOMBASE,  occurs  sometimes  for  cotton : 

Bombase  or  cotton  :  the  seed  swageth  the  cough,  and 
is  good  against  all  cold  diseases  of  the  breast. 

Lanyham's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  85. 
tlleer  for  our  food,  miiUous  of  flow'rie  grains, 
With  long  mustaehoes,  wave  upon  the  plains  ; 
Heere  thousand  fleeces  fit  for  princes  robes. 
In  Serean  forrests  hang  in  silken  globes  : 
Heer  slu'ubs  of  Malta  (for  my  meaner  use) 
The  fme  white  balls  of  bamhuce  do  produce.  DiiBartas. 
+Habillement  de  fustaine,  ou  de  cotton.    A  garment 
or  any  attire  of  cotton  fustion,  buiubasic,  or  such  stulfe. 

Nomenclator. 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton ;  from 
bombax,  low  Latin,  or  bombace,  Italian, 
or  baumbasf,  Germ.,  all  signifying 
cotton. 

Sunt  ibi  prrcterea  arbusta  qusedam  ex  quibus  coUigunt 
bombacem,  quera  Irancigenee  cotonem  sen  coton  ap- 
pellant. Jac.  de  Vitriaco,  i,  84. 

See  Du  Cange  in  Bombax. 
i?o?«6y.rmustbecarefallydistinguished 
from  bombax.  Hence,  because  cotton 
was  commonly  used  to  stuft'  out 
quilting,  &c.,  bombast  also  meant  the 
stuffing  of  clothes,  &c. 
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How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast. 

1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

It  was  then  the  fashion  to  stuff  out 
doublets ;  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie 
of  Abuses,  speaks  of  their  being 
"stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  sixe pounde 
of  bombast  at  least."  Hence  also 
applied  to  tumid  and  inflated  language, 
in  which  metaphorical  sense  it  is  not 
obsolete. 

+If  of  one  pound  of  wax,  two  ounces  of  quick  brim- 
stone, and  as  much  of  quick  lime  (putting  tliereto  an 
ounce  of  the  oyl  of  nuts)  a  caudle  be  made,  with  a 
wick  of  huinbast,  and  so  put  into  the  water. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Rotable  Thinrjs. 

To  BOMBAST.     To^stuff  out. 

Is  this  sattin   doublet  to  be  bombasled  \xith  broken 
meat?  Honest  in.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  441. 

tAnd  bombasted  they  were,  like  beer  barrels,  vnth 
statute  marchants  and  forfeitures. 

Kash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
tTMiat's  to  be  done  now?  lieres  a  rumor  spread  of  a 
young  heir,  gods  bless  it,  and  [thejbellj^  bunibasted  with 
a  cusUon.  Webster's  App'uis  and  V.,  1654. 

In  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  beat,  or,  as  is 
popularly  said,  to  baste  : 

I  will  so  codgeU  and  bombaste  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
not  be  able  to  stitrre  thyself.  Sign.  K.,  6. 

+And  so  he  bombasted  the  doctor,  that  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  a  yere  after  he  was  not  able  to  lift  an 
urinaU  so  live  as  his  bedde. 

Eic/te,  Farewell  to  Military  Profession,  1581. 

In  the  following  passage  we  see  how 
it  became  applied  to  writing  : 

Give  nie  those  lines  (whose  touch  tlie  skilful  ear  to 

please) 
That  gliding  slow  in  state.  Like  swelling  Euphrates, 
In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  ^vl•oug, 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth, the  sense  is  fuU  and 

strong: 
Not  bombasted  with  words,  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed, 
But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Drai/t.  Foli/olb.,  S.  ,\xi,  p  1054. 
+To flourish  o're,  or  bombast  out  my  stile, 
To  make  such  as  not  understand  me  smile. 

Tai/lor's  Motto,  1622. 

BONA-ROBA.  An  Italian  phrase,  sig- 
nifying a  courtesan. 

We  knew  where  the  bona-robaswere,  and  had  tliebest 
of  them  all  at  commandment.  2  Hen.  TV,  iii,  2. 

Wenches,  bona-robas,  blessed  beauties,  v^-ithout  colour 
or  counterfeit.  Mis.  of  Inf.  M.,  0.  PI.,  v,  75. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
implying  a  fine  tall  figure  : 

I  would  neither  \v'ish  that  my  mistress  nor  my  for- 
tune should  be  a  bona-roba ; — but  as  Lucretius  says, 
Par\'ula,  puniilio,  x^p'Ttov  La.  tola  mcrum  sal. 

£sstty  on  Greatness. 

The  word  occurs  in  all  our  old  dra- 
matists. 

tBONAS  NOCHES.  A  variation  in 
the  orthography  of  a  popular  phrase 

.    taken  from  the  Spanish.     See  Bonus 

NOCIIES. 

If  this  day  smile,  they'l  ride  in  coaches. 
But  if  it  frown,  theu  bonas  noches. 

Mttsantm  DeUcice,  1656. 


BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions; 
not  commonly  used. 

Taish,  the  knaves  keepers  .ire  my  h^,nn.socins  and  my 
pensioners.  Merry  Deed,  O.  PI.,  v,  26S. 

Drunken  Barnaby  has  it,  more  cor- 
rectly, Bon  Socios.  Itin.  1 . 
B0NAi3LE.  Conjectured  by  Mr. 
Steevens  to  be  put  for  banable,  i.  e. 
cursable ;  perhaps  for  bone-able, 
strong  in  the  bones  ;  or  bon  and  able, 
good  and  able. 

Uiccon  !  it  is  a  vengeable  knave,  gammer,  'tis  a  bon- 
ahle  horson.  Gam.  Gurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  41. 

fBONE.  To  have  a  bone  to  pick  or 
gnaw,  i.  e.  to  be  occupied.  To  make 
no  bones,  to  go  to  work  without 
ceremony  ;  not  to  hesitate. 

C  Tliis  is  strange  as  God  helpe  me. 

T.  I  have  given  them  a  bone  to  picke. 

Terence  in  English.  1614. 
When  the  company  was  dissolved,  Camilla  not  think- 
ing to  receive  an  answere,  but  a  lecture,  went  to  lier 
Italian  booke,  where  she  found  the  letter  of  Philautus, 
who  without  any  further  advise,  as  one  very  much 
oifended,  or  in  a  great  heate,  sent  liim  this  bone  to 
gnaw  on.  Lylie,  Euphues  and  his  England,  1623. 

My  maide,  who  shall  of  purpose  be  readie  to  waite  ibr 
your  commyng  at  the  houi'e,  shall  make  no  bones  to 
dehver  you  this  male. 

Riche,  Fareto'cll  to  3Iilitarie  Profession,  1581. 

Tliis  when  she  said,  her  wall-ey'd  maid 

Made  no  -more  bones  on't,  but  obey'd. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

The  BONE-ACH.     Lues  venerea. 

After  this  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp!  or 
rather  the  bone-ache!  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse 
dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket. 

Tro.  iV-  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

The  4to  has  "Neapolitan  bone-ache ^ 

+But  cucuUus  non  facit  mnuachimi — 'tis  not  their 

newe  bonnets  will  keepe  them  from  the  old  boan-ach. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592;. 

BONE-LACE.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
the  true  origin  of  this  word,  from  the 
bobbins  being  made  of  bone  ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the 
lace-makers  still  call  their  work 
"  getting  their  bread  out  of  the 
bones."  This  information  I  had  from 
a  friend  in  Buckinghamshire.  Pro- 
bably the  bone  bobbins  were  formerly 
more  used  than  any  others.  The 
word  is  now  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

tBeing  returned  he  lodged  abroad,  and  not  in  the 
college,  and  left  not  olf  liis  sword  or  his  boots,  but 
made  his  long  cloak  shorter,  and  metamorphosed  his 
cassock  into  a  doublet  cut  upon  liis  slm-t;  lie  did 
wear  every  day  a  band  with  a  bonelace  on  il,  and  had 
nothing  of  a  pedant  but  the  discourse  only. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

fBONE-SETTER.     A  surgeon. 

Oh  sui'gcons  and  bone-setters,  bone-setters  and  sui'- 
geons,  all  my  bones,  all  my  bones  for  a  penny.  I 
iiavc  not  a  linger  nor  a  toe  "in  joynt;  my  leggs",  my 
thighs,  my  ;unus,  my  neck. 

Brome's  Queen  <J-  Concubine,  1659. 

fBONFOUR.     Awry. 
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Scogin  went  up  and  down  in  the  kings  hall,  and  his 
hosen  hung  down,  and  his  cout  stood  awry,  and  his 
liat  stood  a  bonfour,  so  every  man  did  mock  Scogin. 
Scoyin's  Jests,  p.  38. 

BON-GRACE.  A  bonnet,  or  projecting 
hat,  to  defend  the  complexion.  Some- 
times a  mere  shade  for  the  face, 
Fr. 

As  you  may  perceive  by  his  hutter'd  Ion-grace,  that 
film  of  a  dcmi-castor.  Cleveland,  1687,  p.  81. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  French  word  bonne- 
grace,  which  he  explains  as  part  of  a 
French  hood,  adds,  "  whence,  belike, 
our  hoon-grace ;^^  as  if  the  word  was 
not  the  same,  except  in  pronuncia- 
tion. "A  bon-grace,  umbraculum, 
umbella."     E.  Coles. 

+UmljeUa,  Juven.  umbraculum,  Martial.  Capitis  oper- 
culum ad  defendeuduiu  solem  aut  itnbrem  compara- 
tum.  o-KiaSioi'.  CliapeUne.  A  broad  brim  hat  to  keepe 
off  heat  and  rayne :  a  hone-grace.  Nomenclator,  1585. 
\Pam.  Hei  day,  now  wiU  these  wenches  wear  their 
eyes  like  spectacles  on  their  noses,  and  look  as  de- 
murely as  cows  in  Ion-graces. 

Flecknot's  Love's  Kingdom,  166-i. 
^Bongrace,  Tr.  A  certain  cover  which  children  use 
to  wear  on  their  foreheads  to  keep  them  from  stm- 
burning;  so  called  because  it  preserves  their  good 
grace  and  beauty.    Dunton's  Ladies  Lictionary,  IGQ-l. 

BONNY-CLABBER.  An  Irish  term  for 
sour  buttermilk.  Swift  uses  it.  See 
Todd,  and  Ash. 

To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  lonny-clahher. 

S.  Jon.  Nevi  Inn,  i,  1. 

From  a  preceding  line,  it  might  seem 
that  it  was  beer  and  buttermilk  to- 
gether ; 

And  that  driven  down 
With  leer  and  buttermilk,  mingled  together.         Ibid. 

It  being  said  afterwards, 

The  healths  in  tisquebaugh,  and  bonny -clahhore. 

Ford,  Terk.  Warb.,  iii,  2. 
\ Of  the  Warres  in  Ireland. 
I  prais'd  the  speech,  but  cannot  now  abide  it. 
That  warre  is  sweet  to  those  that  have  not  try'd  it; 
For  I  have  prov'd  it  now,  and  plainly  see't, 
It  is  so  sweet  it  makctli  all  tilings  sweet. 
At  home  canarie  wines  and  Greek  grow  lothsome; 
Here  milk  is  nectar,  water  tasteth  toothsome ; 
Tliere,  without  bak'd,  rost,  boyl'd,  it  is  no  cheere ; 
Bisket  we  like,  and  bony-claho  here. 

Ilariny ton's  Epigrams,  1633. 

BONUS  NOCHES.  A  corruption  of 
biienos  7ioches,  good  night,  in  Spanish. 

You  tliat  hsh  lor  dace  and  roches, 
Cai-pes  or  tenclies,  hotivs  noclies. 
LlucUin,  Men.  Mir.,  p.  53.     Wits'  Recr.,  i,  13,  repr. 

BOOK.  Every  kind  of  composition  was 
sometimes  so  called.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  for  articles  of  agreement : 

By  that  time  wiU  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

1  lien.  If,  iii,  1. 

And  again : 

By  tills  our  hook  is  drawn,  we  will  but  seal, 

And  then  to  liorse  immedialtly.  Ibid. 

BOOKS.  To  be  in  a  perso7t's  boohs ; 
to  be   in   favour   with   them.     Con- 


cerning the  origin  of  this  phrase, 
which  is  not  yet  obsolete,  many  con- 
jectures have  been  made.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  deduced  from  a  single 
circumstance,  but  from  the  union  of 
several ;  thus, 

1.  Servants  and  retainers  were  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  attached.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  mode,  and 
consequently  the  real  origin  of  the 
phrase : 

Alle  the  mynstreUes  that  comen  before  the  great 
Chan  ben  witholden  with  him,  as  of  his  household, 
and  entered  in  his  bookes,  as  for  his  own  men 

Sir  J.  3Iaudecile ;  cited  by  Farmer. 

Hence  it  signified  to  be  in  favour  : 

I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. 

Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

2.  Friends  entered  their  names  mu- 
tually in  an  album,  or  list  of  worthies, 
which  each  kept.  This  also  implies 
favour : 

We  weyl  hauuse  thee,  or  set  thy  name  into  ouifellov:- 
ship  book,  with  clappyuge  of  handes. 

Acolastns;  cited  by  Steer. 

The  whyte  or  album  is  expressly  men- 
tioned directly  after. 
It  was  certainly,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
remarks,  the  usage  of  those  times 
"to  chronicle  the  small  beer  of  every 
occuri'ence  in  table  books." 

3.  Customers  were,  as  in  later  times, 
in  the  books  of  those  wb'  ;^-ave  them 
credit.  This,  we  may  presume,  did 
not  always  end  in  favour. 

When  Petruchio  uses  it,  he  seems  to 
allude  to  the  books  of  arms  kept  by 
heralds  : 

And  if  no  gentlemen,  why  then  no  arms. 
Fetr.  A  herald,  Kate ! — 0  put  me  in  thy  books. 
Kate.  What  is  your  crest?  a  co.\comb  ?    Tarn.  Shr.,  ii. 

Thus  there  were  various  ways  of  being 
in  the  books  of  different  persons. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  instance  in 
which  it  refers  to  being  in  their  will, 
which  is  the  interpretation  some 
would  give  it. 
BOOKER'S  PROPHECIES.  These 
were,  according  to  William  Lilly, 
•'excellent  verses  upon  the  twelve 
months,  framed  according  to  the  con- 
figurations of  each  month."  He  adds, 
that  he  (Booker)  was  "  blessed  with 
success  according  to  his  predictions, 
which  procured  him  much  reputation 
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all  over  England."  He  died  in  1667. 
He  was  bred  a  haberdasher,  but 
preferred  the  profession  of  an  as- 
trologer and  almanac  maker. 

I  pos'd  him  in  Booker's  prophecies,  'till  he  confess'd 
he  had  not  master'd  his  almanac  yet. 

Parson's  Wedd.,  O.  PI.,  xi,  391. 

tBOOI^  VOYAGE.  The  French  bon 
voyage. 

The  news  that  keeps  Greatest  noise  liere  now,  is  the 
return  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  his  niyiie  of  gold  in 
Guiana,  the  south  parts  of  America,  whieli  at  first  was 
like  to  be  such  a  hopefull  loon  voi/ar/e,  but  it  seems 
that  that  golden  mjne  is  proved  a  meer  chymera,  an 
imaginary  airy  niyne ;  and  indeed,  his  majestic  had 
never  any  other  conceipt  of  it. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

BOORD,  or  BOURExE,  Fr.  A  jest. 
See  BouRD,  [and  Borde.] 

And  if  yon  win,  then  leave  your  bonrdes. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Foems,  4to,  Sign.  F.  3. 

To  BOORD,  for  to  BOARD.  To  at- 
tack. A  metaphorical  expression 
from  boarding  a  ship ;  to  accost ; 
aborder,  Fr.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ex- 
plains it  by  placing  it  among  other 
synonyms  of  accost  : 

You  mistake,  knight ;  accost  is,  front  her,  hoard  her, 
woo  her,  assail  lier.  Twel.  N.,  i,  3. 

Whalley,  editor  of  Ben  Jonson,  would 
change  the  above  to  hourd,  with  the 
usual  zeal  of  a  critic  for  a  word  he 
had  newly  discovered  :  but  the  altera- 
tion is  not  warrantable ;  nor  is  it 
more  so  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson 
which  occasioned  the  note,  (Catil., 
i,  4),  nor  indeed  is  any  alteration 
wanted,  since  to  boord  often  means 
to  accost  in  the  most  modest  way. 

Ere  long  with  like  again  he  boarded  me. 

Speus.  F.  q.,  II,  iv,  24. 
Philautus  taking  Camilla  by  the  hand,  and  as  time 
served  began  to  boord  her  on  this  manner. 

Muph.  £11,71.  P.,  4,  b. 

In  the  following  the  original  meta- 
phor is  preserved : 

So  ladies  pretend  a  great  skirmish  at  the  fu-st,  yet  are 
boordcd  wdlinglie  at  the  last.  Id.  §.,  1. 

See  Sir  J.  Haringtou,  ^p.,  iii,  40. 
See  also  boord  for  boarding  a  ship, 
twice  in  one  stanza.  Mirror  for  May., 
p.  670.  In  the  following,  to  boord 
seems  to  mean  to  border,  or  to  form 
a  boundary : 

The  ne.\t  t!ie  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosscpoute  boord. 

BOOT.  This  word,  in  the  sense  of 
profit  or  advantage,  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and, 
indeed,  though  now  confined  to 
familiar  language,    is    not    obsolete. 


In  the  following  passage  it  is  singu- 
larly used : 

Then  list  to  me,  St.  Andrew  he  my  haot. 
But  I'll  rase  tliy  castle  to  the  very  ground, 
Unless  tliou  open  the  gate. 

Pimier  of  WaJcef.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  19. 

That  is,  so  may  St.  Andrew  bless  or 
benefit  me. 
•fBOOT.  An  instrument  of  torture,  by 
which  the  leg  was  crushed,  and  which 
was  much  used  in  Scotland.  At 
a  later  period  an  instrument  for 
tightening  the  leg  or  hand  was  used 
as  a  cure  for  the  gout,  and  called  a 
bootikins. 

Al  your  empericks  could  never  do  the  Mke  cure  upon 
the  gout  the  racke  did  in  England ;  or  your  Scotch 
boote.  Marston,  the  Malcontent,  iii,  I. 

E.xcept  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  the  booti- 
kins, I  have  been  quite  well  since  I  saw  you. 
Horace  Waljjole,  letter  to  G.  Montagu,  July  31,  176". 
I  am  perfectly  well,  and  expect  to  be  so  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  desire  no  more  of  my  bootikins  than  to 
ciu-tail  my  fits.  Ibid.,  letter  to  Cole,  June  5, 1775. 

BOOTS  were  universally  worn  by  fa- 
shionable men,  and  in  imitation  of 
them  by  others,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First,  insomuch 
that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, pleasantly  related,  when  he 
went  home  into  Spain,  that  all  the 
citizens  of  London  were  booted,  and 
ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go  out  of 
town .  Fabian  Philips  on  Purvey aiice, 
p.  384. 

Such  a  speech  more  turns  my  high  shoes  strait  boots. 
Albuuiuzar,  0.  PI.,  x,  163. 

That  is,  will  change  me  from  a  clown 
into  a  gentleman,  which  was  the  pro- 
cess supposed  to  be  going  on.  Spurs 
also  were  long  worn,  on  foot  as  well 
as  on  horseback,  insomuch  that,  in 
the  last  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Speaker  directed  the  Commons  to 
come  to  the  house  without  spurs. 
BOOT-HALER.  A  robber  or  free- 
booter. From  boot,  profit  or  booty, 
and  to  hale,  or  draw  away ;  a  rascal. 

My  o^vn  father  laid  these  London  hoot-lialers  the 
catch-poles  in  ambush  to  set  upon  me. 

Poariny  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  103. 

BOOT-HALING.  Plundering,  or  going 
on  any  knavish  adventure. 

Well,  don  John, 
If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch, 
'Till  ye  claw  off  your  cm-l'd  pate,  thank  your  night- 
walks. 
You  must  be  still  a  bnot-haling.   B.  .(■  Fl.  Chances,  i,  4. 
+]Iow,  when  all  supply  of  victualls  fayled  them,  they 
went  a  boot-haling  one  night  to  sinior  Groedincsse 
bed-chambers.  ]\'ash,  Pierce  Pcnilesse,  1593. 

fBOOTING.     Booty. 
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Lytli  and  listen,  gentlemen, 

That  be  of  high  born  blood, 
I'll  tell  you  of  a  brave  hooting 

That  befell  Rolnn  Hood.  EoWn  Hood,  i,  97. 

Thou,  Lynus,  tliat  lov'st  still  to  be  promoting, 
Because!  sport  about  king  Henries  marriage ; 
Think'st  tliis  will  prove  a  matter  wortli  the  carriage. 
But  let  alone,  Lynus,  it  is  no  hooting. 
While  princes  live,  who  speaks,  or  writes  and  teaches 
Against  their  faults,  may  pay  for  speech,  and  wi-iting. 
Harington's  Epigrams,  1633. 

•fBOOTY.  To  play,  or  bowl,  or  cry 
booty,  appears  to  have  meant  to  give 
people  an  advantage  at  first  in  order 
to  draw  them  on  to  their  loss. 

No  envy  then  or  faction  fear  we,  where 
All  like  yourselves  is  innocent  and  clear ; 
Tlie  stage  being  private  then,  as  none  must  sit, 
And,  like  a  traj),  lay  wait  for  sixpence  wit; 
So  none  must  erg  iip  booty,  or  cry  down ; 
Such  mercenary  guise  fits  not  tlie  gown. 

Cartu-righfs  liogall  Slave,  1631. 
She  divides  it  so  equally  between  the  master  and  the 
serving  man,  as  if  she  liad  cut  out  the  getting  of  it 
by  a  thread,  only  tlie  knave  makes  her  howl  hooty 
and  over  reach  tlie  master.        Overburg's  Characters. 

tBORDE.     A  joke. 

Trust  not  tlieir  words, 
Nor  merry  hordes, 
For  knights  and  lords 
Deceived  have  been. 
Cotttrovery  Between  a  Lover  and  a  Jmje. 

BORDEL,  or  BORDELLO.  A  brothel, 
Fr. 

From  tlic  windmill ! 
From  the  bordello,  it  might  come  as  wcU. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  his  II.,  i,  2. 

See  Bailey's  Diet,  in  voce. 

Also  crept  into  all  tiie  stewes,  all  the  brotliell-houses, 
and  hurdelloes  of  Italy.  Corgat,  vol.  ii,  p.  175. 

tBORDERING.  Stationed  on  the  bor- 
der. 

Qui  est  en  garnisou  sur  les  frontieres.  A  bordering 
souldier ;  one  of  the  garrison  appointed  for  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  land.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

BORDRAGING.  Ravaging  on  the  bor- 
ders. 

Yet  oft  annoy'd  with  sundry  hordragings 

Of  neighbour  Scots.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  x,  63. 

BORE.  The  hollow  of  a  cannon,  &c., 
used  in  Hamlet  metaphoricallj^  much 
as  the  French  use  the  synonymous 
word  calibre  ;  estimation,  capacity. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  tliine  ear,  will  make  thee 
dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  tlie  hore  of  the 
matter.  Ham.,  iv,  6. 

2.  A  torment  or  plague ;  like  the 
modern  cant  term : 

Miso,  because  I  hunted  in  his  grounds, 
Let  loose  his  running  dogs,  anJbang'd  my  hounds. 
From  thence  tliat  sport  I  utterly  forswore, 
Being  so  unkindly  crost  by  such  a  hore. 

lieJp  lo  Discourse,  12mo,  1G67,  p.  157. 

It  seems  to  bear  the  sense  here  attri- 
buted to  it ;  but  in  the  uncertainty  of 
orthography,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  writer  might  mean  to  call  Miso  a 
boar,  or  savage  beast.  This  comes 
more  near : 


There's  nought  distastes  me  more 
Than  to  behold  a  rude  uncivil  bore.  Hon.  Ghost,  p.  27. 

[It  is  more  probable  that  bore  is  here 
used  for  a  boor,  or  peasant,  as  in 
Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  xi,  473  and  587.] 
To  BORE.  To  wound  ;  and  hence  me- 
taphorically to  torment. 

At  this  instant 
He  hores  me  with  some  tricks.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  1. 

One  that  hath  gulled  you,  that  hatli  bored  vou,  sir. 

Lord  Cram.,  iii,  2,  Suppl.  Sh.,  ii,  408. 

This  sense  rather  confirms  that  as- 
signed above  to  the  substantive. 
BORREL.  Rude,  or  clownish.  From 
burellus,  coarse  cloth ;  in  which  sense 
borrel  is  also  used  by  Chaucer.  Fr. 
boureau.     See  Du  Cange  in  burellus. 

How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  barrel, 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.     Sp.-  Shep.  Eal.,  July,  1,  95. 

Because  they  covet  more  than  borrel  men. 

Gascoigne's  Tforh,  1587,  Sign,  li,  i. 
+A  bigg  fellowe  and  horrell, 
Of  the  colledge  of  Oriell, 
Tooke  many  a  large  stride 

For  his  bulke  to  pronde.     ■        MS.  Poe?ns,  xvij  cent. 
+Let  ne  mee's  Irish  horrell  speach 
In  tyne  affection  mauke  a  breach. 

Wliiting's  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  53. 

BORROW.     A  pledge. 

This  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepherd's  sorrow 
That  now  nUl  be  quit  with  bale  (bail)  nor  borrow. 

Sp.  Shep.  Kal.,  May,  1,  130. 

That  is,  neither  by  surety  nor  pledge. 
See  also  1.  150. 
Also  cost  or  expense  : 

Marry,  that  great  Pan  bought  with  great  borrow. 

Ibid.,  Sept.,  1,  96. 

fBOSCAGE.     A  small  wood  ;  a  shrub- 
bery.    From  the  French. 

Wliich  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  life,  witli  diveis 
boscages  and  grovets  upon  the  steepe  or  hanging 
grounds  thereof. 

Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne,  1612. 

BOSKY.     Woody.     From  bosquet,  Fr. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 

My  boshj  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 

Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Hale  him  from  hence,  and  in  this  boshj  wood 

Bury  his  corps.  Edw.  I,  by  Peele. 

Milton    has    preserved    the  word  in 
Comus,  1.  313. 
BOSOM.     Singularly  used   by   Shake- 
speare for  wish  or  desire. 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 

Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart 

And  general  honour.  M.  for  Mens.,  iv,  3. 

N.B.  In  the  ed.   of  1778,  sc.  3  is 
marked  4  by  mistake. 
Secret  counsel  or  intention  : 

She  has  mock'd  my  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  bosom  of  my  purpose. 

B.  S-Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  W.,  ii,  p.  271. 

It  is  here  used  as  an  endearing  appella- 
tion, as  bosom  friend  :  . 

Ilor.  Whither  in  such  haste,  my  second  self? 
.///((/)•.  1'  faith,  my  dear  bosom,  to  take  solemn  leave 
Of  a  most  weeping  creature. 

Firsi  "">■<  ofjeron.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  67- 
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In  the  next  page  the  lady  calls  Andrea 
"gentle  breast." 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  this  sense  of  the 
word.  See  Bosom.  10. 
To  the  BOSOM.  Affectation  per- 
vaded even  the  superscriptions  of 
letters  in  former  times ;  they  were 
usually  addressed  to  the  bosom,  the 
fair  bosom,  &c.,  of  a  lady.  Thus 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia : 

To  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these.  Ham.,  ii,  2. 

Thy  letters  may  he  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  wTit  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  Sfthy  love. 

Two  Gent.,  in,  1. 

For  further  illustration  of  this  phrase, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  from  Mr. 
Steevens's  note  on  the  latter  passage, 
that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket 
in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love- 
letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even  their 
money  and  materials  for  needlework  ; 
and  he  mentions  an  old  lady  who 
remembered  it  to  be  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry to  drop  lettei's  or  other  literary 
favours  there,  the  stays  being  worn 
verv  prominent.  See  Letters. 
"  BOSOM'S-INN.  A  corruption  of  Blos- 
som's-inn  ;  a  house  in  Laurence  lane, 
the  sign  of  which  was  St.  Laurence 
within  a  border  of  flowers  or  blossoms, 
whence  it  took  its  name.  See  Stowe's 
Survey,  p.  215. 

But  now  comes  in  Tom  of  Bosom's-inn, 
And  he  presenteth  misrule. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Xmas,  vol.  vi,  p.  7. 

Taylor  the  water  poet,  celebrating  the 
reception  of  Tom  Coriat  there,  calls 
it  Bossom^s  Inn.  Laugh  and  he  fat, 
p.  1^. 

fBOSPREET.     The  bow-sprit.    A  nau- 
tical term. 

Their  vice-admirall,  named  likewise  S.  Francisco, 
wherein  was  commander  Francisco  Burge,  had  32 
peeces  of  ordnance  as  the  former,  and  250  men,  of 
which  were  slaine  31,  the  aforesaid  commander  beeing 
one  of  the  number,  her  maine  top-mast  shot  by  the 
boord,  her  mainc-mast,  fore  mast,  and  bospreet  so 
tome,  that  they  were  unserviceable. 

Taylor's  JTorkes,  1630. 

BOSS,  V.     For  to  emboss,  or  stud. 

Fine  linnen,  Turky  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 

Tarn.  Shr..  ii,  1. 

BOSSE,  s.     For  a  ball,  or  some  such 
ornament. 

The  mule  all  deck'd  in  goodly  rich  array. 
With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  loudly  rung. 
And  costly  garments  that  to  ground  down  hunsr. 

Sf.Molh.Hiib.'T.,hi>2. 


With  tinsel  treppings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Wliose  bridle  rang  with  golden  balls  and  bosses  brave. 
Sp.  I.  q.,  I,  ii,  13. 

Probably  the  bells  and  bosses  were 
placed  alternately,  so  that,  on  any  mo- 
tion, the  collision  produced  the  sound. 
Stowe  tells  us  that  Bosse  alley,  in 
Lower  Thames  street,  was  so  called 
from  "  a  bosse  of  spring  water,  con- 
tinually running,  which  standeth  by 
Billinsgate  against  this  alley."  Loud., 
p.  104.  This  bosse  must  have  been 
something  of  a  projecting  pipe  con- 
veying the  water  [a  conduit]. 

+The  water-workes,  huge  Paul's,  old  Charing  Crosse, 
Strong  London  bridge,  at  Bilhnsgate  the  bosse. 

Good  Kewes  and  Bad  Newes,  by  S.  R.,  1622. 
+He(Wliittington)1)uiIded  tlie  library  of  the  Grey  Friers, 
and  the  east  end  of  the  Guild  Hall  in  London,  with 
divers  small  conduites  called  bosses,  and  the  weast 
gate  of  London  called  Kewgate. 

Slojce's  Annates,  p.  56". 

BOTARGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or 
rather  sausage,  made  of  the  hard  roe 
of  the  sea  mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  but  chiefly  used  to  promote 
drinking  by  causing  thirst.  It  is 
fully  explained  in  Ozell's  Eabelais, 
B.  i,  ch.  3,  note  2d.  After  quoting 
Cotgrave  and  Miege,  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose,  Mr.  Ozell  quotes  Du 
Chat,  the  French  editor  of  Rabelais, 
to  this  effect : 

In  Provence,  they  call  botargues  the  hard  roe  of  the 
mullet,  pickl  d  with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  mullet 
(muge)  is  a  lish  which  is  catched  about  the  middle  of 
December;  the  hard  roes  of  it  are  salted  against  Lent, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  botargues,  a  sort  of  boudins, 
(puddings)  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
but  their  exciting  of  thirst. 

This  is  right,  except  that  boudin  mea.ns 
properly  a  sausage.  What  we  call 
pudding  is  but  lately  known  in  France. 
Miege  says  sausages.  Of  Gargantua 
it  is  afterwards  said. 

Because  he  was  naturally  flegmatic.  he  began  his 
meal  with  some  dozens  of  gammons,  dried  neats" 
tongues,  botargos,  sausages,  and  sucli  other  fore- 
runners of  wine.  B.  i,  ch.  21. 
Botargo,  anchovies,  puffins  too,  to  taste 
The  Maronean  wines,  at  meals  thou  hast. 

Heatlt's  Clarastetla,  in  Hegjrood's  Quintess. 
ofToetr'j,  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 
+1  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  Ceplialonian 
muscadell  and  botargo  you  sent  me ;  I  hope  to  be 
shortly  quit  with  you  for  all  courtesies,  in  the  interim, 
I  am.  Eowell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fBOTE-POT.  A  name  given  to  the 
nef,  one  of  the  important  drinking 
vessels  at  the  ancient  table,  in  the 
following  passage. 

Cymbium,  Virgil.  Poculum  procerum  concavum  ad 
cymbse  similitudmem.  KiV/Stor.  Vaisseau  h  boire  i 
la  facon  d'une  nasselle.  A  bote-pot.  or  a  drinking  pot 
made  like  a  bote.  Nomenclator,  1535. 
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BOTTELER.  The  original  form  of  the 
word  butler,  which  requires  no  foreign 
derivation,  but  conies  directly  from 
bottle.  ,        ,  •  1  • 

These  Mtizens  did  minister  wine  as  ic«eZ.«  wind,  is 
their  service  at  tlie  coronation.       Sloxce,  Land.,  p.  71. 

BOTTLE  OF  HAY.  A  truss  of  hay : 
now  only  used  in  the  proverbial  say- 
ing of  "looking  for  a  needle  m  a 
bottle  of  hayr  which  is  not  under- 
stood by  many  who  use  it.  Bottom 
longs  for  hay,  when  metamorphosed 
with  an  ass's  head: 

Methiulcs  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  iottleofhay :  good 
hay,  sweet  hay,  hatli  no  fellow.         Mids.  N.  iX,  iv,  1. 

Hence    an    old   essayist    says    ot    an 

When  guests'  horses  stand  at  livery,  he  sleeps  xtry 
lit  lefearin"  lest  they  should  eat  too  ninch;  but  ut 
i«l'?.hersniore  secure  [that  is,  when  the  hay  they 
eat  was  charged  by  the  ^««''-'3-^^.^„^,^  ^■,„,,^  p.  io9. 

He  begins  the  same  essay  by  describ- 
ing the  ostler  as  a  bottleman.     See 
Johnson. 
tBOTTOM.     A  ball  of  thread. 

And  lett  this  be  thy  maxime,  to  be  greate 
Is  when  the  thred  of  hayday  is  once  sponn, 
A  lottom  greate  «oond  up  great  y  undonn. 

^  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  Fltnj. 

f BOTTOM-CAKE.  The  foundation  on 
which  the  coals  were  raised  in  making 
a  fire. 

Cut.  Your  mother  ^rill  rejoyce  the  .,Y^'°."  J.f  \'°; 
sister,  the  vision  says  youi-  niother  will  ^epyce ;  how 
will  it  rejovce  her  righteous  heart  to  see  you,  Tab.tha 
riding  behind  me  upon  tl,e  V^^V^^  .^'Zi''f,J, 
would  not  for  the  world  that  v>,u  ^l'""''!  ^o  >t 
that  we  are  commanded  from  above;  *or  t"  do  tl  gs 
without  the  aforesaid  command  is  like  unto  the  build- 
in-'of  afire  without  the  Jo«o/K-crtA-e. 
°  Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

tBOTTOM-LANDS.     Valleys ;  dales. 

Of  mv  dire  pangs  rie  only  make  effusion 
Monlst  those  steep  rocks  and  hollow  iottom-laml-, 
■*       =  History  of  Don  Qmxole,W7a. 

BOUGH,     BOUGE,    or    BOWGE,    of 


COURT.  An  allowance  of  meat  or 
drink  to  a  servant  or  attendant  in  a 
palace.  Minsk.  Kers. 
In  the  ordinances  made  at  Eltham,  in 
the  1 7th  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the 
title  Bouche  of  Court,  the  queen's 
maids  of  honour  were  to  have,  "for 
theire  bouch  in  the  morning,  one 
chet  loFe,  one  manchet,  two  gallons 
of  ale,  dim'  pitcher  of  wine."  P.  164. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1791,  P-  812- 

What  is  your  business  ?-iV.  To  fetch  houdge  of  court, 
a  parcel  of  invisible  bread,  &c. 
'  B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  Aitrjnrs. 

Cotgrave  has  it,  "  avoir  bouche  a  court, 
to  eat  and  drink  scot-free,  to   have 


BOU 

budge-a-court,   to   be  in   ordinary  at 

court,"  in  Bouche. 

Skelton  has  a  long  poem  so  entitled. 

They  had  houch  of  court  (to  wit,  meat  and  drink),  and 
great  wages  of  sixpence  by  the  day.  , 

Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  bl  1,  4to,  sign.  C  c,  2. 
Made  room  for  a  bombard-man,  that  brouglit  bougc 
for  a  country  lady  or  two,  that  fainted,  he  saul,  with 
fasting.     B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Love  Rest.,  vol.  v,  p.  404. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesie, 
p.  45,  it  is  misprinted  bonche  for 
bouche;  "with  a  good  allowance  of 
dvet,  a  bouche  in  court  as  we  use  to 
call  it."  B.  i,  ch.  27.  See  an  old 
instrument  of  Richard  II  in  Cowel's 
Law  Diet. 
BOUDGE,  V.  To  budge,  or  move.  It 
seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  rather  to  start,  or  be  moved  at. 

Leon.  Bovdge  at  this  ? 
Ant.  Has  fortune  but  one  face  . 
Lieut.  In  her  best  .vizard, 
Methinks  she  looks  but  lowsily.  ,    ..    , 

B.  ^  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut.,  u,  4. 

Boud  has  here  been  proposed,  from 
the  French,   bouder,   to  pout,  or  be 
sulky  ;  and  would  certainly  suit  well 
with" the  sense.     The  great  authority, 
of  Mr.  GiflFord  is  also  for  it.     See  his[ 
Jonson,  vol.  iv,   p.   222.     But  I   dol 
not  believe  that  boud  ever  was  adopted 
as  an  English  word.    I  doubt  whether 
even  the  French  word  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  dramatists.     It  certainly 
is  not  in  Cotgrave.      Or  if  it  existed 
(for  it  is  in  Menage),  it  was  not  m  so 
common  use  as  to  be  borrowed  here. 
BOUGHT.     A  knot,  or  twist. 

Her  Iwe  long  taile  her  den  all  oversprcd, 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  houghtes  \\v^\oi\x<a. 

Sp.  i.  y.,  1, 1,  i^- 
Applied  to  the  joint  of  the  knee  : 

But  bow  all  knees,  now  of  her  knees 

My  ton<nie  doth  tell  what  faneie  sees. 

Tlie  knots  of  joy,  the  gemnies  of  love, 

Whose  motion  makes  all  graces  move. 

Whose  bought  incav'd  dotli  yeeld  such  sight, 

Like  cunning  painter  shadowing  wliite 

Pemir.  Arc,  p.  i4i. 

Milton  seems  to  employit  to  express 
the  sudden  turns  of  music. 
BOUGHT    AND    SOLD.      A  kind   of 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  to  be 
comnletely  disposed  of. 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  1)^  /"  5<i".9'|« 
and  sold.  „  ,f"'",/^Vi; 

So  also  in  the  scroll  sent  to  the  duk« 
of  Norfolk  before  the  battle  of  Bos] 
worth :  ■       ^  , , 

Jockey  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 

I'or  D'iccon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.  , 
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Then  were  tbe  Roman  empire  boufiht  and  sold, 
Tlie  holy  church  were  spovl'tl,  and  quite  imdone. 

liar.  Aiiost.,  xvi,  33. 

To  BOULT.  The  old  spelling  of  to  bolt. 
See  to  Bolt. 

tBOULTER.  "  A  boulter  or  a  racket  to 
play  with,  reticulum."  WithaU  Dic- 
tionary, ed.  1()34,  p.  615. 

BOULTING-HUTCH.      See    Bolting- 

HUTCH. 

+BOUND.     Prepared;  starting. 

Him  alone  shee  met. 

Ready  hound  for  hunting, 
Him  she  kindly  jireetes, 

And  his  journey  stayes. 

England's  Eelicon,  1614. 

BOUNDER.     A  boundary. 

And  lands  and  seas  that  nanielesse  yet  remaine 
Shall  be  well  knowne,  their  bounders,  scite,  and  seat. 
Fairf.  Tusso,  .w,  30,  ibl.  ed.  of  1600. 

In  the  octavo  of  1749,  it  is  changed 
to  "boundaries  and  seat,"  the  editor 
having  taken  upon  him,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  "to  make  some  few 
■  alterations  in  such  stanzas  as  seemed 
'  necessarily  to  require  them." 

To  have  made  the  sea  the  only  bounder  of  his  empire. 

Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  fol.,  p.  76. 

+He  possesseth  all  the  sea  coast  .  .  .  from  the  river 

Mulvia,  the  bounder  of  the  Idnt'dom  of  I'ez.  Ibid. 

tBOUNTY  and  BOUNTITH.     A  gift, 
or  gratification  ;  a  fee. 

Burg.  Here  is,  maister  doctor,  fom-e  pence  your  due, 
and  eight  pence  my  bounty  ;  you  shall  heare'fi-om  me, 
good  maister  doctor,  farewell,  farewell,  good  maister 
doctor.  The  Returnefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

But  who  is  tliis  fellow  that  conies  on  hether  ?  ah,  ah, 
this  in  truth  is  Gnatho  the  eaptaines  parasite.  He 
brings  with  him  a  damsell  for  a  bountith  to  Thais : 
good  lord,  a  well  favoured  maide  of  a  beautifuU  counte- 
nance ;  its  a  maneile,  but  I  shall  shame  my  seU'e  to 
day  here  with  this  my  old  eimuch  even  at  deaths  dore 
for  age :  why,  this  virgin  surpasseth  eveu  verie  Thais 
her  owne  seife.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

BOURD,  s.,  the  same  as  board.     A  jest, 
Fr. 

Yet  in  fine  (turning  the  matter  to  a  bourd)  lie  pardoned 
all  tlie  parties.  Holimjshed,  vol.  i,  sign.  0,  8  b. 

Gramercy,  BonO,  for  thy  company, 
I'or  all  thy  jests,  and  all  thy  merry  boiirds. 

Drayt.  JicL,  vii,  p.  1424. 

BOURD,  V.     To  jest. 

I  am  wise  enough  to  tell  you  I  can  bourd  where  I  see 
occasion,  or  if  you  like  my  uncle's  wit  better  than 
mine,  &c.  'Tis  Pit;/  she's  a  IP'.,  O.  PI.,  wii,  38. 

■   Bourd  not  with  mine  eye,  nor  with  miue  lionour. 

Kelly's  Scottish  Prop.,  B.  57. 
Eke,  with  my  crueU  sword. 
To  part  his  neck,  and  with  liis  head  to  bord; 
Envested  with  a  royal  paper  crowne, 
Erom  place  to  place  to  beare  it  up  and  downe. 

Mirr.fur  Magistr.,  p.  36G. 
tWhere  words  may  win  good  wil. 
And  boldnesse  beare  no  hlame. 
Why  should  there  want  a  face  of  brasse 
To  bourd  the  bravest  dame? 

Turbercille,  Epig.  and  Sonnettes,  1569. 

See  BoouD. 


BOURDONASSE. 

mented  staff. 


A   kind   of   orna- 


Tlieir  men  of  amies  were  all  barded  and  furnished 
with  brave  plumes,  and  goodly  buurdonasses. 

Danet's  Trand.  of  Ph.  de  Comines,  F  f,  3  b. 

Afterwards  it  is  defined  exactly, 

Bourdonasses  were  holow  horse-men's  staves  used  in 
Italy,  cunningly  painted.  Ibid.,  F  f,  6  b. 

Pilgrims'  staves  were  termed  burdones 
in  low  Latin.     See  Du  Cange,  Burdo. 
To  BOURGEON.     To  bud,  or  sprout. 
Fr. 

When  first  on  trees  bourgeon  the  blossoms  soft. 

Fairf.  Tass.,  vii,  76. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  swell  and 
be  ready  to  burst : 

His  heart  was  full 
And  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  Mogull. 
^0  less  the  l)on  doth  burgeon,  and  at  once 
Again  comes  on  Mambriiio's  batter'd  sconce. 

Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  IV,  x,  p.  237. 

Dryden  used  the  word.  See  Johnson. 
BOURN.  A  limit,  or  boundary  ;  borne, 
Fr.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  recommends 
writing  this  word  borne,  in  English 
also,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  seiTice,  none;  contract,  successio'ii, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 

Tern.,  ii,  1. 
I'll  set  a  hotirn  how  far  to  be  belov'd.   Ant.  ^  CI.,  i,  1. 

BOURN.  A  brook,  or  rivulet.  From 
burn,  Sa.xon.  Whence  the  proper 
form  is  burn,  as  it  is  still  used  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.     Thus, 

We  can  drink  of  the  burn,  when  we  cannot  bite  of  the 
brea,  (i.  e.,  bank.)  Kelly's  Scottish  Prov.,  iv,  36. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Song  in  Lear,  iii,  6. 
The  bourns,  the   brooks,  the   becks,  the   rills,  the 
rividets.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  sung  1. 

To  gild  the  mutt'ring  bournes  and  pritty  rils. 

Brovne's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  4,  p  99 

BOURSE,  or  BURSE.  A  place  of  ex- 
change, Fr.  Here,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change : 

Tattelius  the  new-come  traveller. 
With  his  disguised  coate,  and  ringed  eare, 
Tramphng the  bourse's  mai-ble  t«ice  a  day. 
Tells  nothing  but  stailc  truths  I  dare  wel'l  sar. 

Hall.  Sat.  VI,  "i,  51. 

It  hath a  glorious  burse  which  they  call  the  roial 

Exchange,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  of  all  countries, 
where  anie  trafhcke  is  to  be  had.  Euph.  Eiig.,  E  f,  1.  b. 

fBOURY.     Wreathed? 

Jove  was  the  next ;  then  Jlars  and  Vulcan  follow; 
Mercury  those,  and  last  the  bounj  Apollo. 

Hi/,nnus  Tabaci,  1651,  p.  58. 

To  BOUSE,  or  BOWZE.     To  drink. 

And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  houzin^i  can. 

^P-  •^-  Q;  I,  iv,  22. 

i.  e.,  a  drinking  vessel. 

+Wio  surmise,  if  there  were  no  playes,  they  should 
have  all  the  companie  that  resort  to  them  lye  botczing 
and  beere-bathing  in  their  houses  evcrie  aftcrnoone. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
tYet  such  the  fashion  is  of  Bacchus  crue 
To  qualfe  and  hou-:f,  until  they  belch  and  spue. 
Well,  leave  it,  Marcus,  else  tliy  driukins  health. 
Will  prove  iui  eating  to  thy  wit  and  wealth. 

Haringlon's  Epigrams,  }03o. 
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tFor  drinkes,  we  must  not  like  bouzers  carouse  boule  | 
after  boule  to  Bacchus  his  diety,  like  the  Grecians, 
nor  use  smaller  cups  in  the  Ijeginning  of  our  banquet, 
more  large  and  capacious  bouls  at  the  later  end. 

Ojitick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

BOW.  A  yoke  for  oxen.  Called  also 
an  ox-bow. 

As  the  ox  hatli  his  low,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and 

the  faulcou  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires.  ^ 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  o. 

BOW,  or  BOW-LENGTH.  Was  used 
as  a  measure  of  distances,  particularly 
in  ascertaining  the  distance  from  a 
mark,  in  giving  aim. 

No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  howes  down  the  winde. 

B.  Greene,  in  Uarl.  Mis.,  viii,  384. 

See  Aim,  to  giv£, 
tBOWCERY.     The  butlery. 

And  had  .every  night  the  keys  of  the  howcery  and 

buttery  deUvered,  whereby  lie  provided  for  bread  and 

di-ink,  good  salt  eels,  salt  salmon,  and  other  salt  ttshes. 

Scogin's  Jests. 

-j-BOW-DIE,  V.  To  discolour,  applied 
especially  to  the  face  when  discoloured 
by  drinking. 

No  Helicon  like  to  the  juice  of  good  wine  is, 

I'or  Pl\oebus  had  never  liad  wit  that  divine  is. 

Had  lus  face  not  been  boic-di/'d  as  thine  and  mine  is. 

The  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 
Now  a  cup  of  nappy  ale  will  bow-dye  a  man's  face,  and 
make  it  look  like  an  almanack  compos'd  all  of  holy- 
days  and  dominical  letters.  Foor  Robin,  lioS. 

BOW-HAND.  To  be  too  much  o'  the 
bow-hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.  A 
phrase  borrowed  from  archery;  par- 
ticularly used  in  shooting  at  marks, 
by  those  who  gave  aim,  i.  e.,  directed 
the  shooters  about  their  aim.  See 
Aim.  The  bow-hand\?.  the  left  hand, 
in  which  the  bow  was  held. 

Uber.  Well  you  must  have  this  wench  then.    Jiie.  I 

hope  so, 
I  am  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else. 

B.  cj-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

BOWER.  Anciently  signified  a  chamber. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  gotUy  bov;re. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II,  ii,  15. 
And  he  himself  seem'd  made  for  merriment. 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  hall. 

t>}iens.  Aslrophel,  1.  28. 

Rosamond's  bower  at  Woodstock  was 
a  chamber,  or  set  of  apartments,  con- 
structed for  her  use. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sword 
Tliat  lyeth  within  thy  bojore. 

Percy's  Beliques,  vol.  i,  p.  56. 

As  this  sense  of  the  word  does  not 
admit  the  usual  etymology  from 
boughs,  Dr.  Percy  conjectures  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Islandic  bouan,  to 
dwell.  [It  is  of  course  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bur,  a  chamber.]  The  modern 
sense  is  evidently  deduced  from  the 
ancient. 
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2.  A  muscle,  quasi  bender,  musculus 
flexor  :  from  to  bow  in  the  sense  of  to 
bend.  Surely  not  from  bou,  Saxon 
for  the  shoulder. 

His  raw  bone  amies,  whose  mighty  brawned  boicrs 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew. 
Were  clene  consum'd.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  11. 

I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere. 
BOWL-ALLEY,  or  BOWLING-ALLEY. 
A  covered  space  for  the  game  of  bowls, 
instead  of  a  bowling-green.  See 
Strutt's  Sports,  ch.  vii,  p.  237.  A 
bowl-alley  is  particularly  chai-acterised 
by  Earle  in  his  Microcosmographia, 
§  XXX  ;  which  article  he  winds  up 
thus : 

To  give  you  the  moral  of  it;  it  is  the  emblem  of  the 
world,  or  the  world's  ambition :  where  most  are  short 
or  over,  or  wide,  or  wrong-biassed,  and  some  few  justle 
to  the  mistress,  fortune.  Bliss's  Edition,  p.  87. 

See  MisTRESSE. 

Whether  it  be  in  open  wide  places,  or  in  close  allies, — 
the  chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning. 

Country  Contentm.,  G.  Markham,  p.  .58. 

A  street  adjoining  to  Dean's-yard, 
Westminster,  still  retains  the  name  of 
theBovAing-alley.  Bowling-alleys  are 
described  as  common  appendages  to 
stately  mansions,  as  well  as  tennis- 
courts,  cock-pits,  &c.  They  were 
also  common  in  great  towns,  and  the 
receptacles  of  idle  and  dissolute  per- 
sons. See  Strutt,  loc.  cit. 
Note. — Under  the  name  of  long- 
bowliny,  Strutt  evidently  describes 
the  modern  game  of  skittles.     Page 

237. 
BOWLT,  for  bolt.     Arrow. 

We  are  as  Mke  in  conditions,  as  Jacke  Fletcher  and  his 

bowlt, 
I  brought  up  in  learning,  but  he  is  a  very  dolt. 

Damon  and  Pilhias,  O.  PL,  i,  176. 

fBOWSIER.    A  butler.    See  Bowcery. 

And  to  be  head  bowsier  of  the  colledge  as  good  as  to 
be  chiefe  butler  of  England.    Tom  of  All  Trades,  1631. 

•j-BOWT.  The  bought  or  knot.  See 
Bought. 

Offendi.\-,  the  button  or  bowt  of  the  liathand  or  cap- 
Ijaiid  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  165. 

fBOWTHE.     A  booth. 

But  hys  chiefest  trade  is  to  rob  bowthes  in  a  faire,  or 
to  piller  wai-e  from  staules,  which  they  cal  heaving  of 
the  bowth.  The  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

BOWYER.  A  maker  or  seller  of  bows. 
It  is  now  hardly  known,  except  as  a 
family  name  ;  which  has  been  the  fate 
of  Fletcher  also,  the  maker  of  arrows. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  Yet  Bowyer 
was  used  by  Dryden,  and  applied  to 
Apollo,  as  an  archer.     See  Todd. 
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fBOX.     A  sedan  chair. 

Will  you  Relieve  tliat  the  duke  should  be  carried  in 
his  box,  by  sLv  men,  to  St.  James's  to  tennis,  and  the 
king  walk  by  liim  on  foot.  Letter  dated  1627. 

•fBOXING.  A  process  in  old  surgery, 
used  instead  of  bleeding. 

But  if  age  or  weaknesse  do  proliibite  bloudletting, 
you  must  use  boxini/,  not  to  tlie  liead  itselfe,  but  to 
the  parts  adjoyniug,  as  tlie  shoulders  and  breast,  to 
the  intent  to  pull  backe  tlie  bloud. 

Barrongh,  Metliud  of  Physic^,  1634. 

tBOX-KNOT.  An  ornamental  knot  in- 
closing a  small  sculpture  or  carving. 

The  negative  and  covenanting  oatli, 

Like  two  mustaclioes,  issuing  from  liis  mouth ; 

Tlie  bush  upon  his  chin  (,Uke  a  carv'd  story, 

In  a  boz-knot)  cut  by  the  directory.  litimp  Songs. 

-fBOY.     Be  with  you.     A   contraction 

not  unusual  in  old  plays. 
BOY-BISHOP.     See  Nicholas,  Saint. 
tBOYERY.     Boyhood  ;  boy's  estate. 

They  called  the  chi'ldren  that  were  past  infancy  two 
years  Irene,  and  the  greatest  boys  Mehrenes,  as  who 
should  sav,  ready  to  go  out  of  hoijeni. 

Sir  T.  ISortft's  Plutarch,  p.  42. 

BOYS.  The  terrible,  angry,  or  roaring 
boys,  were  a  set  of  young  bucks, 
who,  like  the  Mohawks  described  by 
the  Spectator,  delighted  to  commit 
outrages  and  get  into  quarrels. 

Tlie  doubtfulness  of  your  phrase,  believe  it,  sir,  would 
breed  you  a  quarrel  once  an  hour  with  the  terrible 
boys,  if"  you  should  but  keep  'em  fellowship  a  day. 

Ben.  Jon.  Epiccene,  i,  4. 
Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  lieard  some  sjieech 
Of  the  angry  boys,  and  seen  'em  take  tobacco. 

Ibid.  Alchem.,  iii,  4. 

Kastril  there  exhibits  a  specimen  of 
their  manners. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off,  by  the  migry  boys,  for  thy  conversion. 

B.  and  Fl.  Scorn/.  Lady,  iv,  I. 
This  is  no  angry,  nor  no  roaring  boy,  but  a  blustering 
boy.  Greene's  Th  Qh.,  O.  PL,  vii,  25. 

Have  you  forgot  ray  husband,  an  angry  roarer. 

Album,  O.  PI.,  vii,  I9S. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  I  gives  an 
account  of  their  origin  : 

The  king  minding  his  sports,  many  riotous  demean- 
ours crept  into  the  kingdom;  divers  seels  of  vicious 
persons,  going  under  the  title  of  roaring  boys,  bra- 
vadoes, roysters,  &c.,  commit  many  insolencies ;  the 
streets  swarm,  night  and  day,  with  bloody  quarrels, 
private  duels  fomented,  &c. 

BRABBLE.      A  quarrel,  or  petty  broil. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.      Tit.  Jndr.,  li,  1. 

To  BRABBLE,  v.  From  the  noun,  to 
quarrel. 

Are  you  the  Lucio,  sir,  that  sav'd  Vitelli  ? 
L.  Not  I  indeed,  sii',  I  did  never  brable. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Lore's  Cure,  ii,  2. 
If  drunkards  molest  the  street  and  fall  to  brabling. 
Knock  you  the  malefactors  down.  Ibid.,  lii,  5. 

BRABE.  A  word  proposed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  read,  in  the  difficult 
passage  in  Cymbeline  which  is  sub- 
joined. I  know  no  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word,  otherwise  the  con- 


jecture is  striking;  and  the  affecta- 
tion of  that  time  was  like  enough  to 
present  Shakespeare,  in  some  place  or 
another,  with  the  Greek  word  Bpa(3eiov 
Anglicised. 

O  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe  ; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-tor  silk.  Cym.,  iii,  Z. 

The  old  edition  reads  babe,  which  is 
entire  nonsense.  Hanraer  reads  it 
bribe  :  and  Warburton  bauble,  which 
in  old  spelling  was  bable.  Brabe  or 
bribe  seems  required  by  the  sense. 
Mr.  G.  Chalmers  proposes  babee,  the 
northern  term  for  a  halfpenny,  and 
speaks  very  contemptuously  of  the 
commentators  for  not  adopting  it ; 
but  I  fear  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  will  not  permit  us  to  receive 
it.  See  his  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  M'orks,  p.  252. 
BRABLER,  or  BRABBLER.  A  quar- 
reller  ;  from  the  preceding. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 

With  such  a  brabler.  King  John,  v,  3. 

fBRABO.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  bravo, 
a  bully. 

Wliere  is  my  spirit  ?  what,  shall  I  maintain 
A  strumpet  with  a  brabo  and  her  bawd, 
To  beard  me  out  of  my  authority  ? 

Hov:  a  Man  may  Chase  a  Good  Ifife,  IC03. 

fBRACEL.  The  bracer,  or  armour  for 
the  arm. 

Then  through  the  camp  the  bote  alarum  past. 
Som  takes  his  neighbours  armour  tirst  he  tiudes, 
And  wrong  on  armes  the  bracels  hoth  he  bindes ; 
Som  takes  a  staf  for  hast,  and  leaves  his  launce. 

Bii  Bartas. 

fBR.\CER.  A  protection  for  the  arm 
in  archery. 

Among  the  live  articles  subjoined  to  the  Kules,  recited 
to  all  persons  introducing  scholars  to  be  received  on 
the  foundation,  I  hnd.  Thirdly,  you  shall  allow  your 
child,  at  all  times,  bow-shafts,  bow-strings,  and  a 
bracer,  to  e.vercise  shooting.  Kules  for  Uarr.  Sch..  1590. 

+BRACH.  Some  article  of  kitchen  fur- 
niture in  the  following  passage  : 

Item,  one  brach,  a  pere  of  eobbordes,  a  grydyron,  pot- 
hookes  and  bangles,  a  pere  of  beUows. 

Inventory,  1590,  SIratfard-on-Aron  MSS. 

BRACK.  From  the  French  brae,  or 
braque ;  or  the  German  bract,  a 
scenting-dog :  a  lurcher,  or  beagle ; 
or  any  fine-nosed  hound.  Spelmuns 
Glossary.  Used  also,  by  corruption, 
for  a  bitch,  probably  from  similarity 
of  sound  ;  and  because,  on  certain 
occasions,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a 
term  less  coarse  in  common  estima- 
tion   than  the  plain    one.      Sec   Du 
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Cange  in  Bracco.  The  following  ac- 
count shows  the  last-mentioned  cor- 
ruption : 

There  ai-e  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of 
liimting-doiis,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world;  the 
first  is  called  ane  rache  (Scotch),  and  this  is  a 
foot-scenting;  creature,  both  of  wild  beasts,  bii-ds,  and 
fishes  also,  whicli  lie  hid  among  tlie  rocks :  the  female 
thereof  in  England  is  called  a  bracke.  A  hrach  is  a 
mannerly  name  for  all  liound  bitches. 

Gentleman's  llecreation,  p.  27,  8vo. 

The  expression  rache  is  confirmed  by 
Ulitius : 

liacha  Saxonibus  canam  significabat,  unde  Scoti  hodie 
rache  pro  cane  feniina  habent,  quod  Anglis  est  hrache. 

Notes  on  G-ratiiis. 
Brack  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  imbost — 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-moutli'd  hrach. 

Tarn.  Shr.  induct. 
I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brack,  howl  in  Irish. 

1  Hen.  ir,  iii,  1. 
Truth  is  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be 
whipped  out,  when  the  lady  brack  may  stand  by  the 
fire  and  stink.  Lear,  i,  4. 

In  this  passage  some  propose  to  read 
"the  lady's  hrach"  some  "lady  the 
hrach"  but  there  appears  no  ne- 
cessity for  alteration.  Shakespeare 
enumerates  hrach  among  the  species 
of  dogs : 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  gi'im, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  bracke,  or  lym.  Lear,  iii,  G. 

'       Mr.  De-vile,  put  case  one  of  my  ladies  here 
Had  a  fine  brack,  and  would  employ  you  forth. 
To  treat  'bout  a  convenient  match  for  Iier. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  Ass,  iv,  4.     Also  Alckem.,  i,  1. 
Ha'  ye  any  brackes  to  spade. 

B.  .f-  Fl.  Beggar's  Busk,  iii,  1. 
KUl'd  with  a  couple  otbraickes. 

If'kite  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  366. 

Most  of  these  citations  show  that  a 
female  was  usually  meant.  In  Frag- 
menta  Antiq.  several  manors  are  spe- 
cified as  held  by  the  nurture  of  a 
hrach:  Bracheta.  Massinger  also 
uses  it;  yet  of  this  word  Skinner 
could  say,  "  vox  quae  mihi  apud 
Florium  solum  occurrit." 
BRACK.  A  crack,  or  break.  Not 
quite  obsolete. 

Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile 

patches  of  glavering  flattery,  to  stitch  up  the  bracks,  &c. 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the 
following  application  of  the  word  : 

To  make  them  passe  the  bracke  of  one  equal  fortune, 
and  to  tangle  them  witliin  one  net. 

Palace  of  I'leasure,  vol.  ii,  sign.  T  t,  2  b. 

Drayton  seems  to  use  it  for  tlie 
channel  of  a  river  : 

Where,  in  clear  rivers  bcautilicd  with  llowcrs. 
The  silver  Kaiades  batlie  them  in  the  brack. 

Man  in  tke  Moone,  p.  1337. 

[Drayton  uses  it  repeatedly  in  the 
sense  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  brine.] 


+The  warlike  chariot  tum'd  upon  the  backe. 
With  the  dead  horses  in  tht-ir  traces  tide, 

Drags  theii-  fat  carkasse  tlu'ough  the  foniie  bracki 
That  drewe  it  late  undauntedly  in  pride. 

Drag  ton's  Moyses  in  a  3Iap  of  kis  Miracles,  1604-. 

fBRACKET.    A  liquor.    See  Bragget. 

Now  at  the  coffee-houses  they 

Do  rob  the  ho^s,  selhng  the  whey ; 

Whilst  others  they  ihink  ninny-broth, 

Or  chocolate,  and  perhaps  both, 

Stepony,  tea,  or  aromatick, 

Bruuswick-muni,  syder,  or  bracket; 

With  other  Uquors  which  they  brew, 

That  our  foretathers  never  knew.     Poor  Eobln,  1755. 

BRAG,  adj.     Brisk;  full  of  spirits. 

And  home  she  went  as  brag  as  it  had  been  a  bode 
louce.  Gammer  Gurthn's  Needle,  O.  PI.,  ii,  38. 

"As  brisk  as  a  hody  louse,"'  is  one  of 
the  proverbial  similes  preserved  in 
Ray,  p.  219,  and  in  the  celebrated 
love  song  of  old  Similes  attributed  to 
Gay: 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trips; 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest ; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  face  and  hps ; 
Round  as  a  globe  her  breast. 

Eitson's  Engl.  Songs,  vol.  i,  p.  153. 
A  woimdy  brag  young  fellow 
As  the  port  went  o'  hun  then,  and  i'  those  days. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  2. 
I  was  (the  more  foole  I)  so  proud  and  brag, 
I  sent  to  you  against  St.  James  his  faire 
A  tierce  of  claret  wine,  a  great  fat  stag,  S:c. 

Harringt.  Up.,  ii,  51. 

BRAGLY,  ado.  Made  from  the  former, 
briskly. 

Secst  not  thilk  same  hawthorn  stud. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud. 

Upens.  Shep.  Kal.,  March,  1,  13. 

BRAGGET,  or  BRAGGAT.  A  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  ale  fermented. 
Of  Welsh  etymology,  and  said  to  be 
also  a  name  for  metheglin  or  mead. 
See  Minshew. 

Aiid  we  have  serv'd  there,  aimed  all  in  ale. 

With  the  brown  bowl,  and  eharg'd  in  braggat  stale. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  vol.  vi,  p.  73- 

In  the  same  masque  we  read  of  "  a 
drinli-alian  and  a  drink-hraggatan,'" 
words  made  from  drinking  ale  and 
drinking  hraggat.        Ibid.,  p.  103. 

By  me  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a  pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  rehsh  braggat  from  ambrosia. 

B.  .y  Fl.  Little  Tkief,  act  1. 

The  curious  may  perhaps  be  glad  to 
see  a  receipt  for  making  hragyet. 

Take  three  or  four  galons  of  good  ale  or  miu-e  as  you 
please,  two  daycs  or  three  after  it  is  clensed,  and  put 
it  into  a  pot  by  itsehe,  then  draw  forth  a  pottle 
thereof,  and  put  to  it  a  quart  of  good  English  hony, 
and  set  them  over  the  Ju'e  in  a  vessell,  and  let  them 
boyle  faire  and  softly,  and  alwayes  as  any  froth 
ariseth  skumnie  it  away,  and  so  claritie  it,  and  when 
it  is  well  clarified,  take  it  off  the  fu'e  and  let  it  coole, 
and  put  thereto  of  pepper  a  penny  worth,  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cuiamon,  of  each  two  penny 
worth,  beaten  to  powder,  stir  them  well  together,  and 
set  them  over  the  fu'c  to  boyle  againe  awhde,  then 
being  milke  wai-me  put  it  to  the  rest,  and  stirrc  all 
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tosether,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  tlirec  dales,  and  put 
barme  upon  it,  and  drink  it  at  yom'  pleasiu-e. 

Uavni  ofUtaUh,  cUup.  239,  p.  268. 

BRAID,  aJj.  Deceitful ;  crafty.  From 
bred,  cunning.     Sax. 

Since  Frenclinicn  are  so  hraid 
Many  that  ■niU,  I  live  and  die  a  maid.    All's  W.,  iv,  2. 

In  a  passage  cited  in  the  notes  it  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  for  deceits  : 

Diau  rose  vrith  ail  her  maids 
Blushing  thus  at  love  his  braids f 

Greene's  Nevr  too  late,  1616. 

BRAID,  s.  A  reproach.  The  verb  to 
braid,  for  which  we  now  use  upbraid, 
occurs  also  in  some  old  dictionaries  ; 
particularly  Huloet's,  which  has  also 
braider  for  an  upbraider.      See  Todd. 

And  grieve  oiu-  soules  with  quippes  and  bitter  braids. 
Rob.  E.  of  Hi'.utimjd.,  hi.  1,  1601. 
In  case  of  slander  lawes  require  no  more, 

Save  to  amend  that  seemed  not  well  said; 
Or  to  unsay  the  slanders  said  afore, 
And  askVor^ivcuesse  for  the  hastie  braid. 

Mirr.  Mug.,  1610,  p.  461. 

It  is    probable,    therefore,    that    this 
was  the  sense  intended,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited  from  Greene  ;  mean- 
ing Love's  reproaches. 
A  BRAID,  s.,  meant  also  a  start. 

AiMien  with  a  braide 
A  deep-fet  sigh  he  gave,  and  therewithal 
Clasping  his  hands,  to  heav'n  he  cast  his  sight. 

Ferrex  and  Forrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  148. 
The  woman,  being  afraid,  gave  a  braid  with  her  head 
and  run  away.  Scogin's  Jests,  p.  10. 

Chaucer  also  has  it  in  this  sense. 
Legend  of  Dido,  v.  239. 

A  BRAIL,  s.,  or  BRAYL.  Explained 
in  several  dictionaries.  Thus  Kersey, 
"a  pannel,  or  piece  of  leather  slit,  to 
bind  up  a  hawk's  wing."  And  Bailey, 
"  a  piece  of  leather  to  bind  up  a 
hawk's  wing."  Brails  are  also  cer- 
tain ropes  in  a  ship.     See  Todd. 

T)  BRAIL.  To  fasten  up  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  to  confine  it  from  flight. 
From  the  substantive. 

.Uas !  our  sex  is  most  wretched,  nurs'd  up  from  in- 
fancy in  contiimal  slavery.  No  sooner  are  we  able  to 
prey  for  ourselves,  but  they  brail  and  hood  us  so  witli 
soui"  awe  ofoiu-  parents,  that  we  dare  not  offer  to  bate 
at  oiu'  desu-es.  Albumuzar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  179. 

The  editor  of  the  old  plays  very  pro- 
perly proposes  to  substitute  hood  for 
hud,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
ditiereut  spelling.  But  not  knowing 
the  word  brail,  he  would  change  it  to 
T  be-rad,  which  completely  destroys 
'the  pure  language  of  falconry,  in 
wliich  the  metaphor  is  conceived,  and 
ofl'ers  no  very  good  sense  in  return. 


So    Sandys,   in   hi.s    address   to    the 
queen,  prefixed  to  his  Ovid : 

Ambrosia  tast,  «hich  frees  from  death. 
And  nectar  fragrant  as  your  breath. 
By  Hebe  fill'd;  who  states  the  prime 
Of  youth,  and  brails  the  wings  of  time. 

Urania  to  the  Q. 

BRAIN,  V.  a.  To  beat  out  the  brains. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  metaphorically  : 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 

"ttliich  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 

That  brain' d  my  purpose.  Meas.for  Meas.,  t,  1. 

Thus  we  popularly  speak  of  knocking 
a  scheme  on  the  head  ;  meaning  that 
we  defeat  and  destroy  it.  Not  obso- 
lete in  the  literal  sense. 
BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull;  the  vessel 
that  contains  the  brains. 

Many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been 
cleft  with  a  brown-bill.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  10. 

If  he  win  but  boil  my  instructions  in  his  brain-pan. 

Decker's  Gul's  llornh.  Proetninm. 

BRAINSICK.  Distempered  in  the  brain ; 
mad ;  impetuous. 

But  honest  Fear  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm 
Doth  too  too  oft'  betake  Mm  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brainsick  rude  desire. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Liter.,  Sup.,  i,  484. 
Thou  damned  mock  art,  aud  thou  brainsick  tale 
Of  old  astrologie ;  w  here  didst  thou  vaile 
Thy  cursed  head  thus  long?      Hall's  Sat. ,ii,  7,  1,  11. 

The  following  passage  is  a  comment 
on  the  word : 

I  am  limatick. 
And  ever  this  in  madmen  you  shall  find, 
Wiat  they  last  thought  on,  when  the  brain  grew  sick. 
In  most  distraction  they  keep  that  in  mind. 

Urayt.  Idea,  ix,  p.  1262, 

So  also  Dryden  : 

Kay,  if  thy  brain  he  sick,  then  thou  art  happy. 

(Edipiis,  act  V, 

BRAINSICKLY.     Madly ;  wildly. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 

So  brainsicklj  of  tluugs.  Much.,  ii,  2. 

BRAINISH.  Probably  deduced  from 
the  former :  ruad.  So  cerebrosus  ia 
Latin. 

He  whips  liis  rapier  out,  and  cries  a  rat !  a  rat  1 

And,  in  this  bramish  apprehension,  kills 

The  unseen  good  old  man.  Ham.,  iv,  I. 

BRAKE.  A  word  formerly  used  in 
many  different  senses,  but  since  be- 
come obsolete,  or  little  known,  in  all 
but  that  of  a  thicket  or  thorn-bush. 
It  meant,  1.  A  particularly  powerful 
bit  for  horses,  whence  perhitps  the 
phrase  of  breaking  (properly  braking) 
a  horse,  unless  the  bit  was,  on  the 
contrary,  derived  from  to  break.  2. 
An  engine  to  confine  their  legs  when 
unruly  in  shoeing,  or  any  other  ope- 
ration. 3.  A  toothed  instrument 
used  in  dressing  flax.  4.  A  baker's 
kneading  trough.     5.  The  handle  of 
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a  ship's  pump.  6.  An  engine  of  tor- 
ture. 7.  A  Ijattering  engine  in  war. 
8.  Fern.  These  various  senses  seem 
to  have  little  in  common,  but  the 
notion  of  an  engine,  M'hich  pervades 
them  all,  except  the  last,  and  that  is 
most  related  to  the  sense  now  in  use, 
a  bush.  For  the  rest.  Skinner,  per- 
haps, points  out  the  right  etymology, 
when  he  states  it  anciently  to  have 
signified  steel ;  the  Saxon  origin  being 
the  same  as  that  of  io  break.  Thus 
the  general  meaning  will  be  "  any 
powerful  instrument  of  steel,"  and 
afterwards,  of  other  materials.  In 
which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be  taken, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  has  been  a  good  deal 
disputed. 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  none,   ii,  1. 

The  plainest  interpretation  seems  to 
be,  "  from  thorns  and  perplexities  of 
vice,"  which  is  much  confirmed  by  a 
passage  concerningvirtue  in  Hen. VIII. 

'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  hrake 

Tliat  \irtue  must  go  through.  i,  3. 

In  this,  brake  evidently  means  a  diffi- 
cult path  through  briars,  &c.    So  here, 

Honour  sliould  pull  hard,  ere  it  drew  me  into  these 
brakes.  B.  ,}■  F/.  T/iier.  .j-  Theod.,  v,  1. 

The  old  reading,  "  breaks  of  ice,"  is 
undoubtedly  corrupt,  the  words  "and 
.•answer  none,"  having  not  the  least 
sense  after  it. 

In  the  sense  of  a  bit,  we  find  it  in 
this  passage : 

Lyke  as  the  hruke  within  the  rider's  hand 

Doth  strain  the  liorse,  nye  wood  with  grief  of  paine, 

Not  used  before  to  tome  in  such  a  band. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poems,  sign.  U,  2. 

In  that  of  an  engine  to  confine  the 
legs: 

He  is  fallen  into  some  brake,  some  wench  has  tied 
him  by  the  legs.  S/iirlei/'s  Opportniiili/. 

As  an  instrument  of  torture  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Holinshed,  and  delineated 
in  the  notes  to  jMeas.  for  Meas., 
ed.  1778. 

Probably  it  has  the  same  sense  here 
also: 

Had  I  that  liohest  blood  in  my  veins  again,  queen,  that 
your  feats  and  these  frights  have  drained  from  me, 
honour  should  pull  hard  ere  it  drew  me  into  these 
brakes.  B.  S'  Fl.  Thierry  .f  Theod.,  v,  1. 

As  a  battering  engine;  a  sort  of  cross- 
bow : 

^'ol  rams,  nor  mighty  brakes,  nor  slings  alone. 

Fair/.  Tas.w,  xviii,  43.    Also  St.  C  i,  ib. 

or  when  llie  same  defendants  were  troubled  sore 

A^ji  tlie  brakes,  erosse-bowcs,  and  balists  of  our  men, 


they  themselves  also  from  aloft  set  up  their  howes 
strongly  bent,  the  crooked  homes  whereof  arising  at 
both  ends,  were  so  stiifely  bowed,  that  the  strings 
driven  with  the  violent  stroke  of  fingers,  sent  away 
shafts  headed  with  jTon,  which  striking  upon  the 
bodies  that  were  against  them,  stueke  fast  in  them, 
and  gave  a  deadly  wound.  Aiiiiii\anusMarcelUnus,\(>0^. 

See,  by  all  means,  the  notes  above  cited. 
Brakes,  for  fern,  is  an  expression 
still  used  in  many  parts  of  England. 
BRAME,  n.  s.  Vexation ;  probably 
from  the  adjective  breme,  bitter, 
severe,  q.  v.  I  cannot  agree  "with 
Mr.  Todd,  that  it  seems  to  be  an 
adjective  in  the  following  passage; 
because,  though  heart-burning  is  cer- 
tainly not  unconmion  as  a  substan-  | 
tive,  it  does  not  appear  to  accord  well 
with  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Heart- 
burning, as  a  substantive,  usually 
implies  anger  or  malice,  whereas  this 
lady's  complaint  was  love.  Besides, 
it  seldom  occurs  in  the  plural. 

Ne  ought  it  mote  the  noble  mayd  avayle, 

Ne  slake  the  fury  of  her  cruell  flame, 

]?ut  that  shee  stiU  did  waste,  and  stiU  did  wayle. 

That,  through  long  languor,  and  hart-buming  brame. 

She  shortly  like  a  pynvd  ghost  became. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  52. 

To  convert  an   adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive was  no   uncommon   licence, 
any  more  than  to  change  a  vowel  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme. 
BRAND.     A  sword ;  in  allusion  to  the    J 
original   sense    of  fiame,  to  which  a    " 
sword  is  often  compared.     [It  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  brond,  or  brand,  a  sword.] 
It  is  still  a  poetical  word. 

Eftsoones  he  perced  through  his  chaufed  chest 
With  tlu'iUing  point  of  deadly  vron  brand. 

' Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  107. 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  his  sprite, 
Fierce,  stern,  outragious,  keen  as  shai-pen'd  brand. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  59. 

BRAND-WINE,     or    BRANDEWINE. 

The    old   name  for   eau-de-vie,    now 
shortened  into  brandy. 
In  the  Beggar's  Bush,  Clause  comes 
in  as  an  aqua-vitse  man,  and  his  cry 

Buy  any  brand-trine,  buy  any  brand-u-ine.  ui,  1. 

He  contided  not  in  Hanse's  brunde-n-ine. 

G.  Tooke,  BeUdes,  p.  7. 
tit  is  more  fine  then  brandewine, 

Tlie  butterbo.xes  potion. 
Who  drinldng  dares  in  Neptunes  wars 
Reign  master  of  the  ocean. 

Sack  for  my  Money,  an  old  ballad. 
+In  order  to  delight  the  rabble. 
Who  crowding  swarm'd  at  e'ery  table. 
Sots  for  more  brtnidy-i'-ine  were  bawling, 
Wliores  for  more  cakes  and  cyder  calling. 

lludibras  Redmmis,  vol.  ii,  part  4, 1707. 

fBRANGLE.     To  wrangle. 

Hcer  I  conceive,  tliat  flesh  and  bloud  will  brangU, 
And  murmuring  lleasou  with  th'  Almighty  wrangle. 
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The  cause  of  our  separation  proceeded  from  a  little 
branglin^  betwixt  us,  because  1  made  more  havock  of 
liis  goods.  ;iiid  spent  his  money  more  lavishly,  than 
he  w  as  wilhng  to  permit. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

BRANSLES,   for  Brawls.      A  kind  of 
tune  to  a  dance.     See  Braavl. 

Bransles,  ballads,  virelayes,  and  verses  vaine. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  lll^-S.  8. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubts,  without  rea- 
son, whether  the  Iransle  of  Poitiers, 
which  occurs  in  Morley's  Introduc- 
tion, has  any  relation  to  the  dance, 
brawl.  Hist.  Miis.,  ii,  133. 
BRANT,  or  BRENT.     Steep. 

A  brant  hiU, — as  brant  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

Ray's  North  Cjiintry  Words. 
A  man  may  (I  graunt)  sit  on  a  brantf  lull  side,  but  if 
he  geve  never  so  little  forward  he  cannot  stoppe. 

Asck.  Toxoph.,  p.  56,  repr. 
Tlie  excellent  prince  Thomas  Howarde  d.  of  Norfolke, 
with  bowemen  of  Euglande,  slewe  king  Jamye  with 
many  a  noble  Scotte,  even  braut  against  flodden 
Hill.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  "up  the 
steep  side."  Derived,  but  doubtfully, 
from  bryn,  a  hill,  Welsh. 
BRASELL,  as  an  epithet  for  a  bowl, 
used  in  the  game  of  bowls,  if  it  be 
not  put  for  Brazil,  is  past  my  skill  to 
explain.    [See  Brazil.] 

Blesse  his  sweet  honour's  running  br/isi'll  bowle. 

3Iarston,  Sat.,  ii. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  base  adulation 
of  a  servile  flatterer,  and  supposes 
him  to  praise  the  bad  bowlini:-  of  a 
lord.  If  this  be  not  his  mean.  ■,  I 
know  not  what  is  :  nor  does  it  much 
signify. 
To  BRAST.     To  burst,  or  break. 

But  dreadful  fiu-ics  which  theii  chaines  have  brast. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  V,  31. 
Then  gan  she  so  to  snbbe 
It  seeni'd  her  heart  would  brast. 

Itoineiis  and  Juliet,  Sii/jp.  to  Sh.,  i,  333. 
iBut  flie,  oh  fiie,  poore  soiiles,  from  iience  full  fust. 
Your  cables  cut,  and  loose,  and  qiiickly  brast. 
From  such,  so  huge,  as  Polypheme  iU's  den. 
Who  men  and  beasts  in's  clutches  close  doth  pen. 

Viryil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

[In  the  following  passage,  it  is  used 
as  the  preterite.] 

nVhose  first  loose  lids  one  sudden  nod  scarce  made, 

Wlien  to  himself  the  helm  too  closely  stay'd, 

lie  pulls  the  poop  aside,  the  rudder  brast, 

.■Vnd  overboard  i'  th'  sea  lie's  lieadlong  cast.  Ibid. 

tBRAVE,  s.     A  bravado. 

To  call  my  lord  niaior  knave ; 
Besides  too,  in  a  brave. 

Witts  Recreations,  1G54. 

The  word  brave  was  frequently  used 
to  signify  a  braggard  speech  or  chal- 
lenge.   Thus,  in  Chapman's  Homer  : 

King  Menelaus  doth  iiccept  his  brace. 

BRAVE.     Finely  drest. 

Tliey're  wondrous  brave  to-day  :  why  do  they  wear 
These  several  habits?   Vittor.  Coromb.,  0.  1*1.,  vi,  321. 


For  I  have  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  brave  ; 
In  silks  I'U  rattle  it  of  ev'17  colour. 

Greene's  Tii  Q.,  0.   Pl.,vii,  35. 

BRAVE,  V.  a.  From  the  above,  is  used 
for,  to  make  a  person  fine,  and  in 
that  sense  quibbled  upon  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Thou  hast  brav'd  many  men  fthat  is,  hast  made  them 
fine,  being  said  to  a  taylor),  brate  not  me ;  I  will  nei- 
ther be  fac'd  nor  brav'd.  Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 
Thou  glasse  wherein  my  dame  hath  such  deUght, 
As  when  she  braves  then  most  on  tln/e  to  gaze. 

r.  Watson,  Sonnet  24. 

BRAVERY.     In  a  similar  sense,  finery. 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bratery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knaverj'. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 
And  to  how  many  several  women  you  are 
Beliolding  for  this  bravery.        3Iassing.  Picture,  iii,  6. 
Another  layeth  all  his  living  upon  his  backe,  judging 
that  women  are  wedded  to  bracerie.      Eup/iuts,  p.  07. 

BRxWVL.  A  kind  of  dance ;  spelt 
bransle  by  some  authors  :  being  from 
branle,  the  French  name  for  the  same 
dance;  anciontly  &r««s/e.  There  is  the 
figure  of  a  braivl  set  down  in  the  jMal- 
content,  iv,  2  [Marston]  ;  which,  if  the 
obscurity  of  the  terms  does  not  baflle 
their  expectations,  may  be  reckoned 
fortunate  by  those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters.      It  is  as  follows: 

Why,  'tis  but  two  singles  on  the  left,  two  on  the  right, 
three  doubles  forward,  a  traverse  of  slk  round :  do  this 
twice,  tlu'ee  singles  side,  galliard  trick  of  twenty,  cur- 
ranto  pace ;  a  figure  of  eight,  three  singles  broken 
down,  come  up,  meet  two  doubles,  fall  bat';,  and  then 
honour. 

This  is  called  £ianca''s  braivl,  and 
seems  not  unlike  a  country-dance. 
O.  PL,  iv,  73. 

Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  I'rench  brairl .' 
Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

It  appears  that  several  persons  united 
in  this  dance,  and  took  hands  to  per- 
form it ;  and  that  it  contained  some 
kind  of  representation,  remote  enough 
probably,  of  a  battle. 

'TIs  a  French  bratcl,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  you  really  perform  in  battle. 

Massin(/.  Picture,  ii,  2. 
iGood  fellowes  must  go  learne  to  daunce, 

The  brydeal  is  fuU  near-a ; 
There  is  a  brail  come  out  of  France, 
The  fyrst  ve  harde  this  veare-a. 

Good  Fellotres  \a  ballad),  1569. 

[The  earliest  mention  of  the  brawl 
in  England  occurs  in  sir  T.  Elyot's 
"  Boke  named  the  Governour  :"] 

IBy  the  second  motion,  whichc  is  two  in  numbre,  may 
be  signified  celeritie  and  slowniesse;  whyche  twu. 
albeit  they  seme  to  discorde  in  their  cffectes  and  na- 
tural properties,  therefore  they  may  be  wel  resembled 
to  the  brattU  in  daunsyng. 

BR.VWL  seems  to  be  used  for  brat,  in 
the  phrase  "  a  beggar's  braivl ;''  pro- 
bably from  their  brawling  or  squalling. 
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[Nares  is  in  error  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  word — it  is  the  older  broil,  a  child, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.] 

Shall  such  a  begar's  hrawle  as  that,  thinlcest  thou, 
make  me  atheete?  Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  Pl.,u,  51. 

And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  beggars 
And  their  Iraich.  Jovial  Crew,  0.  PL,  x,  357. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.  Thin  ;  having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  part  of  the  body 
fallen  away  ;  shrunk  in  the  muscles. 

All  pale  and  Iraiiii-fuU'u,  not  in  triumph  borne 
Among  the  conquering  Komans,  &c. 

Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  260. 
Thy  hratmifaU'n  arms,  and  thy  dechnimr  back. 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  yenrs  shall  ^^eld. 

"  Drayton,  'EcL,  ii,  p.  1.389. 

Hare  my  weake  thoughts  made  braun-fallen  my  strong 

armes  ?  Lyly,  Endini.,  iv,  3. 

To  BRAY,  In  the  sense  of  to  beat 
small  (from  hraier,  Fr.)  seems  only 
to  have  been  used  in  the  phrase  "  to 
bray  in  a  mortar." 

'TA^■ould  grieve  me  to  be  hray'd 
In  a  huge  mortar,  wrought  to  paste,  &c. 

Albumazar,  O.  PI.,  vii,  161. 
Would  I  were  bray'd  in  my  own  mortar,  if 
I  do  not  call  th'  in  question  the  ne.xt  term. 

Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  311. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  two  instances  also. 
In  the  sense  of  to  make  a  noise,  it  is 
not  yet  obsolete  in  poetry.  See  Todd. 
BRAY,  n.  s.  A  rising-ground ;  a  hill. 
Probably  from  the  French  compound 
fausse-hraye,  which  means  a  counter 
breast-work,  covering  the  fosse  of  a 
fortified  place. 

But  when  to  chnib  the  other  hiU  they  gan. 
Old  xUadine  came  fiercely  to  their  aid ; 

On  tliat  steep  bray  lord  Guelpho  would  not  then 
Hazard  his  folic,  but  there  his  soldiers  staid. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ix,  96. 

Todd's  Johnson  adds  an  example 
from  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  VIII, 
■which  confirms  the  above  etymology, 
being  altogether  connected  with  for- 
tification. He  defines  it  also,  "  ground 
raised  as  a  fortification  ;  a  bank  of 
earth."     See  False-bray. 

fBRAY.  A  strong  tower  or  block- 
house in  the  outworks  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, before  the  port.  It  was  also 
called  the  spur. 

BRAZED,  or  ERASED.  Under  what 
circumstances  a  bow  was  said  to  be 
brased,  I  have  not  discovered.  It 
could  not  be  any  jointing  with  brass, 
for  that  was  not  usual,  and  if  done, 
must  be  done  once  for  all. 

Such  was  my  lucke,  I  shot  no  sliafte  in  vaine. 
My  bow  stood  bent  and  brased  all  the  yeare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  509. 


fBRAZIL.  A  sort  of  hard  wood,  used  to 
dye  of  a  red  colour.  Brazil,  the  country, 
seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  this  wood  found  there,  but 
the  word  w  as  known  long  before,  and 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Thou  know'st  my  slender  vessel's  apt  to  leak ; 

Thou  know'st  my  brittle  temper's  prone  to  break ; 

Are  my  bones  brazil,  or  my  ilesh  of  oak? 

O,  mend  what  thou  hast  made,  what  I  have  broke : 

Look,  look  with  gentle  eyes,  and  in  thy  day 

Of  vengeance,  Lord,  remember  I  am  clay." 

•  ■  Quarles's  Emblems. 

tBREAK.  To  break  the  brains,  to 
drive  mad.  To  break  the  neck,  to 
disconcert. 

Let  fortunes  mounted  minions  sinke  or  swim, 
Lice  never  breakes  his  braities ;  all's  one  to  him. 
He's  free  fiom  feai'efull  curses  of  the  poore, 
And  hves  and  dies  content,  with  lesse  or  more. 

Taylor's  Worses,  1630. 
Nor  his  papers  so  well  sorted  as  1  would  have  had 
them,  but  all  in  confusion,  that  break  mi/  brains  to 
imderstand  them.  Pepy's  Diary,  1661. 

Yet  did  not  this  break  the  neck  of  Henries  design,  but 
having  by  his  fair  deportment  gained  forces  from  the 
duke  of  Brittain,  and  some  other  princes  envious  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  York,  Richmond  puts 
forth  to  sea,  and  lands  at  Mihbrd  Haven  in  Wales. 

Select  Lires  of  English  Worthies,  n.d. 

BREAD  AND  SALT,  perhaps  as  two 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  were 
anciently  taken,  by  way  of  giving 
solemnity  to  an  oath. 

Our  hostess,  profane  woman  !  has  sworn-by  ireaii  awi 
salt  she  will  not  trust  us  another  meal. 

Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  278. 
And  there  be  no  faith  in  men,  if  a  man  shall  not  be- 
heve  oaths.  He  took  bread  and  salt,  hy  this  light, 
that  he  would  never  open  his  lips. 

Honest  ll'ltore,  0.  PL,  iii,  350. 
I  will  trust  him  better  that  ofFereth  to  sweare  by 
bread  and  salt,  than  liiin  that  offercth  to  sweare  by 
the  Bible.  £.  Mich's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  29. 

See  also  Gammer    Gurton's  Needle, 
0.  PI  ,  ii,  31  and  68. 
JBread  alone  is  mentioned  in   the  fol- 
lowing passage  : 

My  friends,  no  later  tlian  yesternight, 
Made  me  take  bread  and  eat  it,  that  I  should  not 
Do  it  for  any  man  breatliing  in  the  world. 

B.  S-  I'l-  Honest  Man's  F.,  ii,  p.  407. 

"Warner  gives  us  both  the  form  of  the 
oath,  and  the  expected  consequence 
of  perjury : 

The  traitrous  carle  took  bread  and  said,  so  this  di- 
gested he 

As  I  am  guiltlesse  of  his  death ;  these  words  he  scarcely 
spoke, 

But  that  in  presence  of  the  king  the  bread  did  Good- 
WTU  clioke.  Alb.  England,  iv,  -Zi,  p.  107. 

BREAD  AND  WINE  must  have  meant 
the  Holy  Sacrament. 

She  swore  by  bread  and  wine  she  would  not  break. 
Ta-o  Xoble  Kins.,  iii, 

To  BREAK  ACROSS  in  tilting.  When 
the  filter  byiuisteadiness  or  awkward- 
ness sufi'ered  his  spear  to  be  turned 
out  of  its  direction,  and  to  be  broken 
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across  the  body  of  his  adversary,  in- 
stead of  by  the  push  of  the  point. 
This  was  very  digraceful.  Thus 
Sidney,  describing  the  awkward  at- 
tempt at  tilting  made  by  the  c^ard 
CHnias,  says, 

Tlie  wind  took  sucli  bold  of  Lis  stafFe,  that  it  crost 
quite  orer  his  breast,  aud  in  that  sort  gave  a  flat  bas- 
tonado  to  Dametas.  Arcad.,  B.  iii,  p.  278. 

So  in  some  verses  by  the  same  au- 
thor : 

One  said  he  brake  across,  ftill  well  it  so  might  be. 

To  this  unskilfulness  Shakespeare 
alludes  in  the  following  passage : 

Swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely,  qnite 
traverse,  atlnrart  the  lieart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny 
titter  tliat  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side  breaks  his 
staff  like  a  noble  goose.  Js  you  I.  it,  iii,  4. 

The  author  of  Ivanhoe  skilfully  in- 
troduced this  circumstance  into  his 
tournament.  Vol.  i,  p.  159. 
I  cannot  however  agree  with  the 
editor  of  Ben  Jonson's  Works 
(Whalley)  in  changing  "a  breaking 
force"  to  •'  a  breaking  cross.'"  Vol.vi, 
p.  413. 
To  BREAK  UP.     To  carve. 

Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  vp  this  capon.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

An  it  sliall  please  you  to  hrealc  tip  this,  it  sludl  seem 
to  signify.  "  3Ier.  Ven.,  ii,  4. 

In  both  these  places  it  is  metaphori- 
cally used  of  opening  a  letter.  In 
the  Argument  to  act  the  first  of  the 
Sad  Shepherd,  by  B.  Jonson,  the 
cutting  up  the  deer  is  mentioned  in 
these  terms  : 

All  which  is  briefly  answered  with  a  relation  of  breaJc- 
iiuj  him  up,  and  the  raven,  and  her  bone. 

Jonson's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  lOi. 

To  BREAK  WITH.  To  open  a  secret 
to.  See  Johnson,  Break,  v.  n.,  II, 
It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
ceasing  to  be  on  friendly  terras.  See 
Johnson,  ibid.,  25. 

O  name  him  not,  let  us  not  break  with  him ; 

I'ur  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 

That  other  men  begin.  Jul.  C,  ii,  1. 

-fBREAKER.  A  sort  of  artificial  fire- 
work. 

Tliirdly,  there  doth  march  round  about  the  pavihou 
artificiall  men,  which  sluiU  cast  out  fires  (as  before)  as 
■  it  were  in  skirmish;  another  part  of  the  paviUon  is 
all  in  a  combustious  lliune,  whore  rockets,  crackers, 
breakers,  and  such  like,  gives  blowes  and  reports  with- 
out number.  Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 

BREAST.  A  musical  voice  ;  voice,  in 
general.  Tlie  Italians  call  the  full 
nlatural  voice,  voce  di  petto ;  the 
feigned  voice,  voce  di  testa. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  e.\cellcut  breast. 

Tv;.  Nif/ht,  ii,  3. 


Pray  ye  stay  a  little  :  let's  hear  him  sinj,  h'as  a  fine 
breast.  B.  A-  Ft.  Pilgrim,  iii,  6. 

Which  said  queristers,  after  their  breasts  are  changed, 
&c.  Stri/pe's  Life  of  Ahp.  Parker,  p.  9. 

Truely  two  degrees  of  men  shall  greatly  lacke  the  use 
of  singinge,  preachers  and  lawyeis,  because  they  shall 
not  without  this,  be  able  to  rule  their  breastes  for 
every  purpose.  Ascham's  Toxoph.,  p.  29. 

See  also  0.  PL,  i,  (SJ,  and  B.  Jons., 
vol.  vi,  p.  406,  where  Mr.  Whalley 
has  a  conjecture,  which  the  established 
currency  of  the  expression  fully  re- 
futes. 

The  better  brest,  the  lesser  rest.  Tusser,  p.  141. 

A  man's  hrest  giveth  a  great  ornament  and  grace  to 
all  these  instruments.         Uobby's  Castillo,  i,  3,  1588. 

The   original  is    "la  voce  humana;" 
the  French,  "la  voix  humaine." 
Sir  J.   Hawkins  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  phrase : 

In  singing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lungs ;  which  ai'e  so  essential  an  organ 
in  this  respect,  that  to  ha\e  a  good  breast  was  for- 
merly a  common  periphi'asis,  to  denote  a  good  singer. 
Hist,  of  Mus.,  vol.  iii,  p.  460'. 

This  account  is  much  more  rational 
than  the  petulant  and  illiberal  reflec- 
tion in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the 
above  passage  in  Twelfth  Night; 
which,  added  to  another  of  the  same 
cast,  on  the  famous  encomium  of 
music  in  the  ^Merchant  of  Venice,  act 
5,  would  incline  one  to  think  that  the 
writer  himself  "  had  no  music  in  his 
soul."  It  is  by  virtue  and  amiable- 
ness,  not  by  angry  invectives,  that 
the  enemy  -of  music  should  refute 
the  censure  of  the  discerning  Shake- 
speare ;  and  I  have  known  it  so  re- 
futed. 
tBREAST-CLOTH.  A  part  of  the 
dress  covering  the  breast;  a  gorget. 

-Mammillarc.  Mart  Amiculum  quo  mammas  adstrin- 
gunt.  aTr)66Sea-ixov,crrotj.a<7TiSiov.  Gorgerette,  gorgias. 
A  breast  cloth,  OT  gorset.  yoiiiendator,  1585. 

To  BREATHE  OXE  SELF.  To  pro- 
mote free  respiration.  Hence,  to 
take  exercise. 

Methiuks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man 
should  beat  thee.  1  think  thou  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  themselves  upon.  All's  W.,  ii,  3. 

This  signification  of  the  word  is  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Johnson  at  Breathe,  v.  a., 
No.  4.     His  instance  is  difterent. 

tit  seemed  some  gentleman's  manuor,  but  I  could 

espie  no  wagges  watching,  nor  wantons  wagging  out 

to  breath  themselves  when  their  maddam  was  covered. 

The  Man  in  the  Aloone,  1009. 

■fTo  BREATHE.  To  stop  to  take 
breath,  in  drinking,  Src. 

And,  when  you  breathe  in  your  icateriiicf,  they  cry- 
liem!  and  bid  you  play  it  oflf.       Hen.  IV,  fait  i,u,'i. 
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We  also  doe  enactc 
That  all  liolde  up  their  handes,  and  laughe  aloude, 
Drinke  mucli  at  one  draughte,  breathe  not  m  their 
drinke.  TimoH,  ii,  o. 

tBREATHINGS.  A  participle  used  as 
a  substantive  in  Cymbeline,  i,  4,  "  the 
tyrannous  breathings  oi  the  North." 

A  BREATHING-WHILE,  or  SPACE. 
A  time  sufficient  for  drawing  breath  ; 
any  very  short  period  of  time. 

A  plagiie  vipon  you  all !  His  roy:d  grace,— 

Wliom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish  !— 

Cannot  be  quiet,  scarce  a  hrealhuuj-while. 

But  YOU  must  trouble  him  witli  lewd  complaints. 

•'  Mich.  HI,  i,  3. 

It  shaU  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud, 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  Sh.  Supp.,  i,  4o9. 
I'll  tell  thee,— while  my  Julia  did  unlace 
Her  silken  bodice,  but  a  breathing  space, 
Tlie  passive  aire  such  odour  then  assum'd 
As  when  to  Jove  great  Juno  goes  perfum'd. 

Eerricl;  p.  182. 
Ingratitude  I  hold  a  vice  so  vile, 
That  I  could  ne'er  endure't  a  hreathing-wUle. 

Taylor,  Jf.  Poet,  Kicksey  Winsic. 

fBREDE.    A  braid,  or  piece  of  weaving. 

On  a  brede  of  divers  colours,  woven  hy  four  maids  of 
lionour,  and  presented  to  the  queen  on  new  years 
day  last. 
Twice  twenty  slender  \irgin  fingers  twine 
This  curious  web,  wliere  all  their  fancies  shine  ; 
As  nature  them,  so  they  this  irfi/i;  have  wrought. 
Soft  as  their  hands,  and  various  as  tl\eir  thoughts. 

Vitts  Recreations,  1654. 

To  BREECH.  To  whip  ;  to  punish  as 
a  school-boy. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools, 
I'll  not  be  ty'd  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 

Taia.  Shr.,  iii,  I. 

Where,  with  the  licence  of  the  times, 
breeching  is  put  for  breechable,  i.  e., 
liable  to  be  whipped.  The  word 
occurs  in  another  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, but  still  more  disguised  : 

If  you  forget  your  hies,  your  kas,  and  your  cods,  you 
must  be  preec'hes.  Mcr.  W.,  iv,  I. 

Sir  Hugh  means  to  say  breeched,  i.  e., 
flogged. 

With  sighs  as  though  his  heart  would  break : 
Cry  like  a  hreech'd  boy,  not  eat  a  Int. 

B.  .j-  FL  Hum.  Lieut.,  iv,  4. 

Where  the  editor  (ed.  1750)  alters  it 
to  unbreecKd.  New-breeched,  which 
he  also  proposes  in  the  note,  but  did 
not  admit  into  the  text,  is  probably 
the  right  reading;  not  meaning 
"  newly  put  in  breeches,"  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  but  newly  whipped.  It 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Little 
Fr.  Lawyer. 

Kneeling  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breeclt\l. 

Act  V,  so.  1. 

Unbreeched  has  no  sense ;  neiv- 
breeched  suits  both  sense  and  metre. 
Or  it  might  have  been  "  cry  like  a 
breeched  boy,  and  not  eat  a   bit ;"  or 


the  verse  might  have  been  left  imper- 
fect, a  circumstance  common  enough 
in  these  dramatists. 

Had  not  a  courteous  serving-man  convey'd  me  away, 
whilsthe  went  to  fetch  whips,  I  think  in  my  conscience 
he  would  have  breech'd  mc. 

Hog  hath  I.  his  Pearl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  421. 

BREECHED,  is  applied  to  daggers  by 
Shakespeare,  in  a  manner  that  has 
much  tormented  the  commentators. 
Macbeth  says. 

There,  the  murderers 

Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.  ii,  3. 

The  lower  extremity  of  anything 
might  be  called  the  breech  (as  the 
breech  of  a  gun),  and  Dr.  Farmer  has 
quoted  a  passage,  which  proves  that 
the  handles  of  daggers  were  actually 
so  termed.  Instead  therefore  of  con- 
cluding with  him,  that  Shakespeare 
had  seen  that  passage  and  mistaken 
it,  we  should  use  it  to  confirm  thei 
true  explanation,  which  is  this:  "hav- 
ing their  very  hilt,  or  breech,  covere( 
with  blood."  The  passage  cited  b} 
that  excellent  critic  is  this  : 

Boy,  you  do  nothing  but  play  tricks  there,  go  fetclL 
your  masters  silver  "hatched  daggers,  you  liave  iioj 
brushed  their  breeches,  bring  the  brushes  and  brusll 
them  before  me.  French  Garden,  cj-c.  Dialogue  6| 

Sheaths  of  daggers  are  wiped,  not 
brushed ;  and  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  supposed  them  to  be  here  meant; 
it  was  evidently  the  silver  hatchin«_ 
that  required  the  brush.  We  cannot] 
however,  conceive  Shakespeare  looki 
ing  for  paltry  authorities,  or  even 
thinking  of  them,  when  he  poured 
forth  his  rapid  lines.  He  doubtless 
took  up  the  metaphor  as  it  occurred 
to  him,  without  further  reflection. 

BREECHES,  LARGE.     See  Hose. 

BREED-BATE.  A  maker  of  conten- 
tion. From  bate,  contention.  See 
Bate,  and  Make-bate. 

An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  in  house  withal ;  and,  1  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed-bale.  Mer   //'.,  i,  4. 

We  have  also,   breeder   of  debate,  at 
large.     Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  243. 
fBREID,  or  BRAID.     A  moment. 

For  as  I  sodaincly  went  in  hand  therewith,  and  made 
it  in  a  breide.  Sir  T.  More's  V'orkes,  1557. 

BREME,  or  BREEM.  Fierce,  or  sharp. 
From  the  Saxon. 

But  eft  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fear, 
Comes  the  breme  winter  with  charafer'd  brows, 
I'ull  of  wrinlUcs  and  frosty  fur-rows. 

^>.  Shep.  Kal,  Feb.,  42. 
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From  the  Scptentrion  cold,  in  the  breem  freezing  air, 
ViTiere  the  bleak  north-wind  keeps  still  domineering 
there.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  x,  p.  8il. 

See  Brim. 

BRENNE,  V.  To  burn.  A  word  con- 
sidered as  obsolete  in  Cliarles  the 
First's  time,  as  appears  by  its  being 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Moth  the  an- 
tiquary in  Cartwright's  play  of  the 
Ordinary. 

Brenning  iu  fire  of  little  Ciipido.         Act  iii,  sc.  1. 

It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  HoUn- 
shed  : 

Tlie  Jewes  that  were  in  those  houses  that  were  set  on 
lire,  were  either  smoldered  and  brenned  to  death,  or 
else,  &c  Vol.  Li,  sign.  G,  7,  col.  1. 

Having  caused  liis  people  yet  to  spoyle,  and  hrennefasX 
a  great  parte  of  the  couutrey.  Ibid.,  Y  y,  7. 

Spenser  also  used  it.     See  F.  Q.,  IV, 
iii.  Ad. 
BRENT.      Burnt;    the     participle     of 
brenne. 

And  blow  the  fii-e  which  them  to  ashes  brent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  be,  10. 

BRENTFORD,  Old  Woman  of.  Shake- 
speare's annotator  tells  us  there  was 
some  old  woman  of  Brentford,  a  cele- 
brated witch  of  her  time  ;  and  that 
there  are  several  ballads  concerning 
her,  among  the  rest  one  entitled 
Julian  of  Brentford's  last  Will  and 
Testament.  The  note  is  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ;  speaking  of  her. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  speUs,  by  the  figure,  &c. 

3ler.  jr.,  iv,  2. 

I  have  not  met  with  it. 
BRETNOR.     A  celebrated  conjuror,  or 
pretender     to    soothsaying.     He     is 
named,  with  some  others  of  the  same 
fraternity,  in  the  following  passage  : 

Ay,  they  do  now  name  Bretnor,  a^  before 
They  talk'd  of  Gresham,  and  of  Dr.  J-'oreman, 
f  rankMn,  and  I'iske,  and  Savory. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  is  mi  Ass,  i,  2. 

"All  these,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "with 
the  exception  of  Bretnor,  who  came 
later  into  notice,  were  connected  with 
the  infamous  countess  of  Essex,  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of  sir 
Thomas  Overbury."  Franklin  was 
hanged  with  her.  Gresham  escaped 
that  fate  by  dying  early.  See  Mr. 
G."s  curious  note  on  the  passage 
here  cited,  where  all  the  set  are  cha- 
racterised. 
BRETON,  NICHOLAS.  A  writer  of 
celebrity  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  fame,  after  suffering  a  long 
eclipse,  has  been  so  far   revived,  by 


means  of  specimens,  selections,  &c.,. 
from  his  various  works,  that  his  pro- 
ductions now  bear  an  extravagant 
price.  Even  Suckling  did  him  the 
honour  to  mention  him  with  Shake- 
speare : 

The  last  a  well- writ  piece,  I  assure  you, 

A  Breton  I  take  it,  and  Sliakespeare's  very  way. 

O.  PI.,  .v,  172. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  are 
not  so  respectfully  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage  : 

The  recollection  of  those  thousand  pieces, 

Consum'd  in  cellars  and  tobacco-shops. 

Of  that  our  hojioui-'d  Englishman  Nick.  Breton. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Scornf.  Lady,  act  ii. 

This,  being  abbreviated  in  the  old 
edition,  N.  Br.  has  been  referred  to 
Nich.  Broughton.  But  Hugh  was 
his  name.  See  Broughton.  Bp. 
Percy  first  restored  Breton  to  notice, 
by  inserting  his  simple  and  pleasing 
ballad  of  Fhillida  and  Corydon  in 
the  Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  62,  4th  ed. 
But  he  has  since  been  abundantly 
quoted  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  the 
British  Bibliographer,  the  Restituta, 
and  all  the  publications  of  specimens. 
He  has  even  found  a  place  in  the 
Gen.  Biogr.  Diet,  So  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  dismiss  him ;  only  adding 
that  a  poem  of  his,  called  Melancho- 
like  Humours  (IGOO),  was  honoured 
by  a  complimentary  epigram  from 
Ben  Jonson,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  tho.se  days,  was  prefixed 
to  the  poem.  It  is  reprinted  in 
GifTord's  edition,  vol.  viii,  p.  350. 
The  temporary  fame  of  Breton  may 
be  presumed  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

And  prentices  in  Paul's  church  yard,  that  scented 
Youi'  want  of  Britain's  books. 

Il'it  without  Money,  act  iii. 

The  want  of  Britain's  books  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  imply  rawness  and 
ignorance  in  town,  which  some  of 
Britain  or  rather  Breton  s  pamphlets 
might  remedy. 
BREWIS.  Not  altogether  obsolete. 
See  Johnson.  Bread  soaked  in  pot- 
liquor,  and  prepared  secundum  artem. 
Bri^.  Sax. 

Ale,  sir,  will  lieat  'em,  more  than  your  beef  brevis. 

inis.  0.  PI.,  viii,  495. 
tifhe  paid  for  them,  let  it  sufPise  that  I  possessetliem-, 
becfe  and  brewes  may  serve  sueli  hiiides  ;  arc  piggion.s 
lueate  for  a  coorse  carpenter.  Sir  Thomiu  More,  a  I'lay. 
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fBRIARS.  To  be  in  the  briars,  i.  e., 
to  be  in  difficulty  or  misfortune. 

Davus  intertiivbat  omnia.  Davus  brings  all  out  of 
square :  he  marres  all ;  he  brings  all  into  the  briars. 

Terence  in  English,  IGli. 
NummampevimuB?  Are  we  not  in  ill  case?  be  we 
not  in  the  briars  ?  Jhid. 

'Xlie  wondei-s  of  that  merciful  Providence,  which, 
•when  it  has  mercy  iu  store  for  a  man,  often  brings 
him  into  the  briers,  into  sorrow  and  misery  for  lesser 
sins,  that  men  may  be  led  to  see  how  they  are  spared 
from  the  punishment  due  to  thtni  for  the  greater 
guilt  which  they  know  lies  upon  them. 

History  of  Colonel  JacTc,  1723. 

A  BRIBE-BUCK.  Supposed  to  mean 
a  buck  distributed  as  bribes  or  lar- 
gesses to  different  persons. 

Divide  me  hke  a  bribe-buck  each  a  haunch. 

Mer.  jr.,  V,  5. 

All  the  old  copies  read  brib'd  buck, 
which  Mr.  Capel  explains,  "a  beg'd 
buck,  i.e.,  beg'd  by  the  keepers. 
From  the  French  word  briber,  to 
beg."  Skinner  has  the  same  etymo- 
logy. See  Todd  in  Bribe. 
BRICKLE.  Brittle.  The  old  word, 
and  nearest  to  the  presumed  ety- 
mology, brokel.  Teut. 

See  those  orbs,  and  how  they  passe, 

All's  a  tender  bricHe  glasse.   Tixall Poetry,  p.  50. 

It  is  found  in  Spenser,  and  other  old 
authors,  and  in  the    earlier    diction- 
aries.    See  Todd. 
BRIDE-ALE.     A  wedding  feast.     See 
Ale. 

Romances  or  historical  rimes  made  on  purpose  for 
recreation  of  the  common  people,  at  Christmasse 
dhiner  or  bride-ales. 

Art  of  Engl.  Toesy,  4to,  M,  1. 
A  man  that's  bid  to  bride-ale,  if  he  ha'  cake 
And  di-ink  enough,  he  need  not  vear  (fear)  his  stake. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  1. 
tHow  happy  are  those,  in  whom  faith,  and  love,  and 
godiinesse  are  maried  together,  before  they  marry 
themselves  ?  Tor  none  of  these  mai'tiall,  and  cloudy, 
and  whining  mariages  can  say,  that  godlines  was 
invited  to  their  bride-ale ;  and  therefore  the  olessings 
which  are  promised  to  godiinesse,  doe  flie  from  them. 
Smith's  Sermons,  1609. 

A  BRIDE-BUSH  is  also  found,  alluding 
to  the  bush  hung  out  by  the  ale-house. 
After  all,  bridule  is  a  fair  derivation 
from  bride,  both  in  Saxon  and  English, 
without  supposing  it  a  compound. 
The  adjective  bridal  only  differs  by 
one  letter. 

BRIDE-BOWL,  and  CAKE.  Part  of 
the  festive  ceremony  of  nuptials  was 
the  handing  about  a  bowl  of  spiced 
ingredients  with  cake.  Bride-cake 
still  maintains  its  ground. 

The  maids  and  her  half-valentiuc  have  ply'd  her. 

With  court  sie  of  the  bride  rake  and  the  bowl, 

4.S  slie  is  laid  awhile.       B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii,  8. 


That  is,  "  so  that  she  is  obliged  to  lie 
down  for  a  time." 

In  the  argument  to  the  fifth  act  of 
his  New  Inn,  it  is  said,  "Lord  Beau- 
fort comes  in — calls  for  his  bed  and 
bride-bowl  to  be  made  ready."  And 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  play, 
he  says. 

Get  our  bed  ready  chamberlain, 
And  host,  a  bride-cup,  you  have  rare  conceits, 
And  good  ingredients.  Act  v,  sc.  4. 

The  same,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the 
bason  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  acti,  sc.  1. 

I'U  bid  more  to  the  bason  and  the  bride-ale ; 

Although  but  one  can  bear  away  the  bride. 
tWith  garlands  of  roses  our  housewifely  wives. 
To  liave  them  adorn'd  most  lovingly  strives ; 
Tlieir  bride-cakes  be  ready,  oiu'  bag-pipes  do  play, 
A\aiilst  I  stand  attending  to  lead  thee  the  way. 

The  Wooing  of  Queen  Catharine. 

fBRIDE-HOUSE.  A  public  hall  for 
celebrating  marriages,  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  former  times. 

Nvmpheum,  in  antiquo  marmore  Roma.      Zonaras 
historicus    vvit.<^elov   e.xponit    iedificium    augustum 
publicum,  in  quo  nuptlic  celebrabantur  all  iis  qui 
angustius  habitabant,  cujusmodi  Lutetia;  sunt.    Ahi 
putant  amoena  esse  lavacra,  pubhca  tamen,  in  qua; 
virgines  se  conferebant  amocnitatis  erg6,  vel  a  nym- 
pharum  statuis  quibus  exornata  erant.    A  bride-house, 
as  when  a  hall  or  other  large  place  is  provided  to  kcepe 
the  bndall  in,  when  the  dwelling  house  is  not  of 
sufficient  roome  to  serve  the  turne.  Nomenclator.loSb. 
^\^ly  come,  man,  we  shall  have  good  cheere 
Anon  at  the  bridehouse,  for  your  maisters  gone  to 
Church  to  be  married  alreadie,  and  thears 
Such  cheere  as  passeth.     The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1 59i. 

fBRIDE-KNOT.  The  ribands  worn  by 
the  friends  at  a  wedding. 

We  find  by  this  time  all  things  in  a  forwardness  to- 
wards the" nuptials ;  the  mOliner,  who  of  all  trades  in 
furnishing  out  in  such  a  pomp  is  the  readiest,  was 
consulted  last;  nor  was  he  slow  in  furnishing  the 
bride-knots  and  favours,  which  the  nimble  hngur'd 
bride-maids  mingled  in  their  colours  as  best  suited 
their  fancies,  alluding  them  to  many  pretty  conceits, 
and  in  that,  and  washing  their  white  soft  necks,  Sec. 
The  Ladies  Dictionary,  1G94. 

BRIDE-LACES,  in  two  passages  of 
Laneham's  Kenilw.  seem  to  mean  a 
sort  of  streamer ;  particidarly  in  the 
second.  [These,  says  GifFord,  were 
fringed  strings  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
worsted  twist,  given  to  the  friends 
who  attended  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  church,  to  bind  np  the 
rosemary  sprigs  which  they  all  carried 
in  their  hands.  After  the  ceremony, 
these  bridal  favours  were  usually  worn 
as  ornaments,  sometimes  in  the  hat, 
at  other  times  twisted  in  the  hair,  or 
pendant  from  the  ear,  according  to 
the  prevailing  mode  of  those  fantastic 
days.] 
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From  which  two  broad  bride-laces  of  red  and  yellow 
buckeram,  begdded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  such 
wind  as  there  was,  for  he  carried  it  aloft. 

Quoted  in  Drake's  Sh.,  i,  228. 
BRIDE.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  brides,  to  walk  to  church  with 
their  hair  hanging  loose  behind. 
Anne  Bullen's  was  thus  dishevelled 
when  she  went  to  the  altar  with  king 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Come,  come,  my  lord,  untie  j'our  folded  thoughts, 
And  let  theui  dangle  loose,  as  a  bride's  hair. 

Vittoria  Coromb.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  305. 

BRIDE-STAKE.  A  festive  pole,  set  up 
to  dance  round,  like  a  Maypole.  See 
Todd. 

BRIDEWELL.  Once  a  royal  palace, 
rebuilt  by  Henry  VIII  in  1522,  for 
the  reception  of  Charles  V,  and  called 
Bridewell,  from  a  famous  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Bride's  church.  Cardi- 
nal Campeius  had  his  first  audience 
there.  Edward  VI  gave  it  to  the  City 
^  for  a  house  of  correction,  endowing 
it  with  lands  and  furniture  from  the 
Savoy.  All  this  history  is,  by  a 
curious  licence,  transferred  to  IMilan, 
by  Decker,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  465.  The 
account  is  very  exact,  compared  with 
Entick's  Hist,  of  Lond.,  vol.  iv,  p.  284. 

+A  workhouse  wher  servants  be  tied  to  their  work  as 
Bride-well :  a  house  of  correction :  a  prison. 

Noinenclator,  1585. 

■\To  BRIDLE.  To  raise  up  the  head 
scornfully. 

The  damoisel  was  mighty  well  pleased  with  his  judg- 
ment; she  bridled,  she  strutted,  and  strained  as  much 
as  was  possible  to  deserve  it.        Annals  of  Love,  1G73. 

BRIEF,  .s.  A  short  writing,  as  a  letter 
or  inventory. 

Bear  tlu's  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste,  to  my  lord  Maresclial. 

1  Jlea.  IV,  iv,  3. 

Even  a  speech  is  so  termed : 

Her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  Wsage,  and  she  told  me 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself.  All's  W.,  v,  3. 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  following 
obscure  passage  in  the  same  play : 

\^'hose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  uew-born  brief, 
Aiul  be  peiform'd  to-night.  ibid.,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  "whose  ceremony  shall  seem 
expedient  in  consequence  of  the  short 
speech  you  have  just  now  made." 
fBRIEF.     An  epitome. 

Each  woman  is  a  briefe  of  woman-kind, 
And  doth  in  little  even  as  much  containe, 
As  in  one  day  and  night  all  life  wc  tind; 
Of  either,  more  is  but  the  same  againe. 

Overbury's  New  and  Choise  CharacUrs,  1615. 


BRIEF,  adj.,  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  rife ;  a  corrup- 
tion which  is  still  to  be  heard  among 
the  vulgar, 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  m  hand. 

A'.  John,  iv.  3. 

fBRIGANDISE,  n.  s.  Partizan  or  de- 
sultory warfare. 

Wlio  being  better  fitted  for  brigandize  than  open  fight 
in  the  field,  are  weaponed  with  long  pikes,  and  armed 
with  habergeons. 

Holland's  Amraianus  MarcelUnus,  1G09. 

BRIGANT.  A  robber  or  plunderer,  Fr. 
and  Italian.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
at  all  be  referred  to  the  Briyantes  of 
England. 

A  lawlesse  people,  brigants  higlit  of  yore, 
Tliat  never  usde  to  live  by  plough  or  spade 
Hut  fed  on  spoile  and  bootv. 

'Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  x,  39. 

Also  soldiers  armed  with  brigandines, 
whence  Holinshed  derives  the  name : 

Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  brigans,  so  called 
in  those  days  of  an  armour  which  they  wore  named 
brigandines,  used  then  by  footmen. 

Holinsk.,  ii,  N  n,  5  b. 

But  perhaps  the  armour  was  rather 
called  from  the  inventors.   [Holinshed 
is  correct.] 
BRIM.     The  same  as  Breme.     Severe; 
horrid.    See  Bueme. 

Baleful  shrieks  of  ghosts  are  heard  most  brim. 

Sackc,  Induction. 

Also  fierce : 

And  then,  Ltelaps,  let  not  pride  make  thee  brim, 
Because  thou  hast  thy  fellow  overgone. 

Pembr.  Arc.,  p.  22-i. 
tWlien  stormes  are  bryme,  the  calme  is  ne.xt ; 
Tyme  triethe  all  thinges  in  exrye  place. 

3IS.  Poems,  temp.  Eliz. 
tBy  this  time  divers  noyse  abroad  through  aE  the 

towne  is  steerd, 
And  wailings  loude,  and  more  and  more  on  every  side 

appeerd. 
And  though  my  father  Anchises  house  with  trees 

encompast  round 
Stood  far  within,  yet  brim  we  heare  the  noise  and 
armoiu-  sound.  Phaer's  Virgil,  1600. 

fBRIMLY.     Fiercely.     "  One  so  hrimly 

brag  and  boste."    Heyivood' s  Spider 

and  Flie,  1556. 
BRIMME.    Public;  universally  known. 

From  hryme,  Saxon,  meaning  the  same. 

So    explained    by    Percy,     Reliques, 

vol.  ii. 

Yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdaine 
Is  brimme  abroad,  ;nid  made  a  g\be  to  all  that  keep 
this  plaine.       Il'arn.  Alb.  Engl.,  IV,  ch.  .\.x,  p.  95. 

fBRIMIMER.  A  hat,  from  the  breadth 
of  its  brim. 

Now  takes  liis  brimmer  off,  and  to  her  flyes. 
Singing  thy  rhimcs,  and  straiglit  she  is  his  prize. 

Brome's  Songs,  1661. 
I  cannot  forget  (before  sashes  and  broad  hats  came 
into  fashion)  how  much  I  have  seen  a  small  puny  wit 
deliglit  in  himself  and  how  horribly  he  has  thought 
to  have  abused  a  divine,  only  in  twisting  the  ends  of 
his  girdle,  and  asking  hioi  the  price  of  Lis  brimmer; 
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.butthatphansieisnot  altogether  so  considerable  now, 
as  it  has  been  in  former  ages. 

.  Ettchard's  Obscna/ions,  1671. 

BRINCH.  An  unusual  word,  having 
some  reference  to  drinking.  If  an 
error  of  the  press,  I  know  not  what 
the  reading  should  be. 

Let  us  consult  at  the  taverue,  nliere  after  to  the 
health  of  Memphio,  tlrinke  we  to  the  life  of  Stellio,  I 
cai'ouse  to  Prisms,  and  brinch  you  mas  Sperantus. 

Lyli/,  M.  Bovibie,  ii,  1. 

i.  e.,  one  was  to  take  Prisius,  and  the 
other  Sperantus. 
To  BRING  A  PERSON  ON  HIS  WAY. 
To  accompany  him. 

And  she  went  very  loviiiglv  to  bring  him  on  his  way 
to  horse.  JI'omaH  killed  w.  k.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  282. 

To  bring  onward  was  a  similar  phrase  : 

Come,  mother,  sister:  you'll  bring  me  onvanl,  l)rother 
Itn-enger's  Tr.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  312. 

fBRISK.  Was  used  sometimes  as  a 
substantive,  a  brisk  person. 

So  there's  one  in  the  fernbrake,  and  if  she  stir  till 
morning  I  have  lost  my  aim;  but  now,  why  what  have 

we  here  ?  a  Hugonot  whore  by  this  hght have  I ' 

For  the  forward  brisk,  she  that  promis'd  me  the  ball 
assignation,  that  said,  there  was  nothing  Uke  slippin" 
out  of  the  crowd  into  a  corner,  breathing  short  an 
ejaculation,  and  returning  as  if  we  came  from  church. 
The  Princess  of  Cleve,  1689. 

BRISLE  DICE.     A  kind  of  false  dice. 

Those  bar  si^e  aces ;  those  brisle  dice.  Cloirn.  'Tis 
like  they  brisle,  for  I'm  sure  theUe  breede  anger. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  G,  3  b. 
For  the  bristle  dye  it  is, 
Not  worth  the  hand  that  guides  it. 

Urdiuary,  0.  PI.,  x,  238. 

tBRISTOL.  A  kind  of  brilliant  stones 
were  found  at  St.  Vincent's  rocks, 
near  Bristol ;  they  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  commor  jewellery, 
and  were  known  popularly  as  Bristol 
stones. 

Oh !  you  that  should  in  choosing  of  your  owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  from  a  Bristow  stone. 
„      ,  Jfit  Restored,  1658. 

On  the  northern  side  of  this  city  are  several  high  and 
craggy  rocks,  by  which  tlie  river  Avon  gently  glides 
along,  till  it  leturns  back  again  into  the  Severn,  one 
of  the  chief  whereof  is  call'd  St.  Vincent's  rock,  wliirli 
hath  great  plenty  of  pellucid  stones,  commonly  call'd 
Bristol  stones.  Tlie  learned  Mr.  Cambden  hatli  ob- 
serv'd,  that  their  pellucidness  equals  tliat  of  the 
diamonds,  only  the  hardiness  of  the  latter  gives  them 
the  pre-eminence.  Brome,  Travels  over  England. 

The  cap  the  stalking  hero  wore. 
Was  set  with  Bristol  jems  before. 

Hudibras  Rcdiviinis,  vol.  ii,  part  .",  1707. 

BRIZE,  The  oestrum  or  gad-fly;  more 
commonly  called  breeze. 

Tlie  bri::t:  upon  lier,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails  and  files.  Jnt.  ^-  CI.,  iii,  8. 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger.  Tro.  }■  Cr.,  \,  3. 

This  brize  has  prick'd  my  patience. 

£■  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  1. 
1  will  put  the  Irize  in's  tail  shall  set  him  gaddiii" 
presently.  Vitt.  Coram.,  0.  PI.,  vi.  25L 

BROCHE,  Fr.     A  spit. 

M;iiiy  a  gossips  nip  in  my  time  have  I  fasted. 
And  many  a  broelie  and  spyt  liave  1  both  tui'ned  and 
''astcd.  Gam.  Gurt.  N.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  7 


Also  a  spire : 

And  with  as  high 
Innumerous  Iroches.  G.  Toole,  Bel,  p.  12, 

To  BROCHE,  or  BROACH.  To  spit,  or 
transfix. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

Hen.  V,  Clio.,  act  r. 
1 U  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

Tit.  And.,  iv,  2. 
We  cannot  weep 
Wben  our  friends  don  their  hehns,  or  put  to  sea, 
Or  tell  of  babes  broach'd  on  the  lance,  &c. 

Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  i,  3. 

See   also   Brooch,  which  is  of  the 
same  origin. 
BROCK.   A  badger  :  pure  SaxoD.    Used 
frequently  as  a  term  of  reproach  : 

Marry,  hang  thee,  brock.  Twel.  N.,  ii,  5. 

What,  wth  a  brace  of  wenches,  I'faith,  old  brock,  have 
I  tane  you  ?  Isle  of  Chills,  4to,  H,  2. 

Or,  with  pretence  of  chacing  thence  the  brock. 
Send  in  a  cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph. 

BROGUES.  A  kind  of  coarse  shoes ; 
wooden  shoes.  Clouted  brogues  are 
such  shoes,  strengthened  with  clouts 
or  nails. 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud.  Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

fTo  BROIL.  Used  in  rather  an  unusual 
manner  in  the  following  passage : 

Love  broyled  so 
Within  his  brest,  as  he  would  nothing  kno«e. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

BROKE,  V.  To  deal,  or  transact  a 
business,  particularly  of  an  amorous 
nature ;  to  act  as  a  procurer.  Pro- 
bably from  brucan,  Sax.,  to  be  busy. 

And  brakes  with  aU  that  can,  in  such  a  suit. 
Corrupt  a  maul.  All's  11'.,  iii,  5. 

But  we  do  want  a  certain  necessary 
Woman,  to  broke  between  them,  Cupid  said. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  ix,  44. 
And  I  shall  hate  my  name,  worse  than  the  matter  for 
this  base  broking.        B.  /•  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iii,  p.  194. 

Used  also  actively  for,  to  seduce  in 
behalf  of  another : 

'Tis  as  I  tell  you,  Cola.v,  she's  as  coy. 

And  hath  as  slirewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke  conceipt, 

As  ever  wench  I  brok'd  in  all  my  life. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii,  3,  p.  363. 

BROKEN  BEER.  Remnants  of  beer. 
Broken  victuals,  is  still  a  common 
expression ;  but  broken  beer,  sounds 
strange,  as  hardly  applicable  to  a 
liquid.     Yet  it  occurs. 

The  poor  cattle  are  passing  away  the  time,  with  a 
cheat  loaf,  and  a  bumbard  of  broken  beer. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi,  p.  123. 
Very  carefully  carried  at  his  mother's  back,  rock'd  in 
a  cradle  of  Welsh  cheese  like  a  maggot,  and  there  fed 
with  broken  beer,  and  blown  wine  of  tlie  best,  daily. 

Ibid ,  Masque  of  Gypsies. 
The  Dutch  come  up  like  broken  beer ;  the  Irish 
Savour  of  usquebaugh.  Ordin.,  O.  PI.,  x,  221. 

tFor  scrajipcs  and  broken  beere  it  is  so  rai'e 
For  me  to  rime,  that  tliou  sholt  have  my  share; 
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For  though  much  wealth  I  want  to  maiiitainc  me, 
I'll  never  trouble  whores,  nor  roanies,  nor  thee. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BROKEN  MEAT,  was  frequently  sent, 
in  charity,  to  prisons  and  hospitals, 
from  the  sheriffs'  tables,  and  other 
feasts. 

Out  of  prison, — 
"When  the  sheriffs'  hasket,  and  his  broken  meat 
Were  your  festival  exceedings. 

Mass.  City  Madam,  i,  1. 
As  the  remnant  of  the  feast—  if  they  be  maimed  or 
spoiled  are  scut  abroad  to  furnish ;)r/.so«j  and  hospitals; 
so  the  remainder  of  the  tight — are  sent  likewise  to 
furnish  prisons  and  hospitals. 

Chapm.  May-Jay,  iv,  p.  92. 

See  Basket.     See  also  Stowe,  B,  iii, 
p.  51,  quoted  bv  Gifford. 
BROKER.     From'  to  broke,  above.     A 
pander  or  go-between. 

Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harboiu-  wanton  hnes  ? 

Two  Gent.,  i,  2. 
Let  all  inconstant  meo  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women 
Cressids,  and  all  brokers  between,  pandars. 
^  Tr.  jf-  Cr.,  iii,  2. 

See  also  3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  1. 

Madam.  I  am  no  broker. — Noi'  base  procurer  of  men's 
lusts.    ■  B.  .}■  Fl.  ralentin.,  ii,  3. 

BROND,  for  brand.     A  sword. 

He  hath  a  sword  that  flames  like  burning  brond. 

Speiis.  F  Q.,  II,  iii,  18. 

BROND-IRON.  The  same.  Used  also 
by  Spenser. 

BROOCH,  or  BROCHE.  An  orna- 
mental buckle,  pin,  or  loop.  From 
the  form  of  this  word,  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  French  hroche,  a  spit, 
for  its  etymology.  Dr.  Percy  gives  the 
following  account  of  it:  1st.  Origi- 
nally a  spit.  2dly.  A  bodkin.  3dly. 
Any  ornamental  trinket.  The  old 
dictionaries  declare  it  also  to  signify 
a  collar  or  necklace.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  an  ornament  worn  in 
the  hat : 

Honour's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all 
times.  Ii.  Jolts.  Poetaster. 

It  was  out  of  fashion  in  some  part  of 
Shakespeare's  time : 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
the  fashion;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable;  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now. 

jii's  ;r.,  i,  1. 

And  love  to  Richard, 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

liLch.  77,  V,  5. 

Brooch  is  the  original  reading  in  the 
following  passage,  if  it  be  right,  it 
means  appendage;  hanger  on, 

1  will  hold  uiy  pe:»'e  when  Achilles'  brooch  bids  me, 
shall  I?  _  Tr.c^-Cr.,\\,\. 

A  hroche  is  still  a  female  ornament ; 
so  called,  probably,  from  the  pin  or 
tongue  by  which  it  is  fastened. 


BROOCH,  V.  Shakespeare  has  ventured 
to  make  a  verb  of  this  word.  It  must 
then  mean,  to  ornament. 

Not  the  imperious  shew 
Of  tlie  full-fortun'd  Ciesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me.  Ant.  ,}■  CI,  iv,  1.3. 

BROOM-GROVES.  As  the  broom,  or 
genista,  is  a  low  shrub,  which  gives 
no  shade,  it  has  been  doubted  what 
broom-groves  can  be.  Perhaps  birchen 
groves  may  be  intended.  Brooms  of 
birch  are  now  more  common  than 
those  of  heath,  &c.,  and  the  birchen 
shade  may  suit  a  dismissed  bachelor; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  pro- 
verbial allusion  of  that  kind. 

And  thy  broom-groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Brooms-grove  is  well  known,  as  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Worcestershire. 
BROUGHTON,  HUGH.  An  English 
divine,  and  a  writer  on  mystical, 
alchemical,  and  other  abstruse  sub- 
jects ;  often  mentioned  in  our  old 
plays,  and  sometimes  confounded,  by 
modern  critics,  with  Nicii.  Breton 
above  noticed,  before  Breton  became 
so  well  known. 

But  (i.  «.,  except)  alchimy 
I  never  heard  the  like,  or  Broughtou's  books. 

B.  Jons.,  ii,  2. 

So  in  the  Alchemist,  when  Dol  pro- 
duces a  rhapsody  of  mystical  and 
rabbinical  jargon,  Face  exclaims, 

Out  of  Bruughtun  !  I  told  you  so.        -•//(•'(.,  iv,  5. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  edition,  subjoins 
part  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  c* 
Broughton,  written  in  1612.  Bu' 
though  designed  as  an  encomium,  w. 
is  rather  a  satire  on  the  misemploy- 
ment  of  his  time  and  talents.  Brough- 
ton (says  the  last  and  best  editor  of 
■  B.  Jonson)  was  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrew  ;  but  disputatious,  scurrilous, 
extravagant,  and  incomprehensible. 
He  was  engaged  in  controversy  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Vol.  iii, 
p.  213.  He  died  in  1612.  An  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  his  life  and  character 
is  given  in  Chalmers's  Gen.  Biog.Dict., 
vol.  viii. 
fBROWN  GEORGE.  A  popular  name 
for  a  loaf  of  a  coarse  description  of 
bread. 

I'aith,  I've  great  designs  i' my  head;  but  first  and 
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foremost,  let  rae  hide  this  portmantlc. After  all, 

this  monarch  here,  must  duie  to  day  with  a  brown 
George,  and  only  salt  and  ^iiieager  sawce. 

i'huitus's  Comedies  made  English,  169-4. 

BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown  of  Rutlandshire,  who 
spent  great  part  of  his  Ufe  in  several 
prisons,  to  whicli  he  was  committed 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  his  own 
particular  opinions.  Brown  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  he  held  to  be  antichristian. 
He  died  in  gaol  at  Northampton  in 
1630,  being  then  about  80.  See 
Biogr.  Diet. 

And  't  he  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour ;  for  policy 
I  hate.    I  had  aslief  be  a  Broicnist,  as  a  politician. 

Tw.  N.,  iii,  2. 
The  i;ood  professors 
Will  like  the  7?)-o7'-H;.s/jffrequent  gravel-pits  shortlv. 

Bam  Allen,  O.  PI.,  v,  420. 

This   sect  is  supposed  to   be  alluded 
to  here  also  : 

She  will  urge  councils  for  her  little  ruff 
Call'd  in  Northamptonshire. 

City  Match,  0.  PL,  ix,  2'j4. 

That  is,  where  those  sectaries  most 
abounded.  They  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  satire. 
BROWN  STUDY.  A  thoughtful  ab- 
sence of  mind.  Whatever  was  the 
origin  of  this  singular  phrase,  which 
is  not  yet  disused,  it  is  far  from  being 
new,  since  we  find  it  in  B.  Jonson. 
[The  phrase  is  much  older,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  additional  examples.] 

WTiy  how  now,  sister,  in  a  motley  muse? 
♦        »        *        *        *        *        *        * 

Faith,  this  brown  study  suits  not  with  your  black, 
Your  habit  and  your  thoughts  are  of  two  coloui-s. 

Case  nller'd,  iv,  1. 
tAnd  in  the  mornynge  when  every  man  made  hym 
redy  to  ryde,  and  some  were  on  horsebacke  setting 
forvvardei  John  Reyuoldes  founde  his  companion  syt- 
tynge  in  a  browne  study  at  the  inne  gate. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answers. 
+1  must  be  firme  to  bring  him  out  of  his 

Brovne  stodie,  on  tliis  fashion, 
I  will  turne  my  name  from  Idlenes 
To  Honest  Recreation. 

The  Muriage  of  Wit  and  Ifisdome. 

BRUCKEL'D,  wants  explanation.  Her- 
rick  speaks  of  "  boys  and  hrucheV d 
children,  playing  for  points  and  pins." 
Fairy  Temple,  Poems,  p.  lO.'J.  Does 
it  mean  breeched  ?  [B?'iic/i/ed  \s  still 
used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the 
sense  of  wet  and  dirty,  which  is 
evidently  the  meaning  here.  See 
Forby.] 

BRUIT,  often  written  BRUTE.  A  re- 
port.    From  Lruif,  Fr. 


The  brnit  thereof  will  bring  vou  manv  friends. 

3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  7. 
May  be  as  prompt  to  flie  like  brute  and  blame. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  59. 

Warner  has   to  hrute,  in  some  sense 
like  to  stand  opposed. 

And  more  the  lady  flood  of  floods,  the  river  Thamis, 

it 
Did  seeme  to  brute  against  the  foe,  and  with  himself 

to  fit.  Albions  Engl.,  p.  63. 

BRUIT,  V.     To  report  with  noise. 

By  this  great  clatter  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.  Macb.,  v,  7- 

A  thousand  things  besides  she  bruits  and  tells. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  17- 

fBRUNGEON.  A  child,  apparently  a 
corruption  of  burgen,  a  bud  or  sprout. 

O  Lungeon,  ich  cham  undone, 

Chave  a  brungeon,  a  daughter  or  a  zon. 

Jorda?i's  Nursery  of  Novelties,  n.  d. 

BUBBER,  probably  a  misprint,  for 
lubber,  in  Middl.  Spanish  Gypsie.- 
See  Aim,  to  give.  [Nares  appears 
to  be  in  error  in  this  conjecture, 
as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  following 
passage  of  a  song  of  the  IJtli 
century.] 

+The  tenth  is  a  shop-lift  that  caiTies  a  bob, 
When  lie  ranges  the  city  the  shops  for  to  rob ; 
Th'  eleventh's  a  bubber,  much  used  of  late, 
He  goes  to  the  alehouse  and  there  steals  the  plate. 
The  twelfth  a  trapan,  if  a  cuU  he  doth  meet. 
He  naps  ;dl  his  cole,  and  turns  him  i'  th'  street. 
Then  hark  well,  &,c. 

fTo  BUBBLE.  To  cheat.  A  word  ap- 
parently of  some  antiquity  in  this 
sense,  although  the  origin  of  it  is  not 
clear.  The  noun,  in  the  modern 
sense  (as  the  South-sea  bubble,  kc], 
was  probably  taken  from  the  verb. 

The  tinctiu-e  of  the  sun's-beard ;  the  powder  of  the 
moon's-horns ;  or  a  quintessence  extracted  from  the 
souls  of  the  heathen  gods  ;  w'ill  go  oft'  rarely  for  aa 
iiuiversal  medicine,  and  bubble  the  simple  out  of 
their  money  fii'st,  and  their  lives  afterwards. 

Ticelve  Ingenious  Characters,  1686. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  tliis  month  there  will  be 
more  people  in  Smithtield  than  in  Westminster  Hall; 
Jack  Pudding  and  Hai-lcquin  telling  stories  in  jest  to 
get  money  in  earnest,  and  have  much  better  luck 
than  those  who  while  they  are  making  a  play  day,  lose 
one  half  of  their  money  at  gaming,  and  have  the  other 
half  pick'd  out  of  their  pocket ;  such  people  are  in 
more  danger  of  going  home  mad  than  drunk ;  and  it; 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  looks  more  like  a  fool, 
lie  that  wants  uit,  or  he  that  has  so  foolishly  been 
bubbled  out  of  his  money.  Poor  Robin,  1731. 

Q.  Which  are  your  best  sort  of  customers  V 
A.  Either  youi-'city-aprentice  that  roljs  his  master  for 
me,  or  your  country-gentleman  tliat  sells  his  estate, 
or  else  your  young  extravagant  shop-keeper,  that  is 
new  Iv  set  up  ;  these  I  bubble  tiU  they  grow  weary  of 
me,  and  never  leave  them  till  I  have  ruin'd  them,  and 
if  they  leave  me,  I  either  force  them  to  purchase  my 
silence  at  a  dear  rate,  or  swear  a  bastard  to  them,  tho' 
1  \\as  never  with  child. 

The  Toun-Misses  Catec!tism,l70i. 

In  the  following  example,  the  n.  s.  is 
used  for  a  man  who  is  bubbled. 

And  here  liegins  the  fatal  catastrophe;  if  they  think 
that  lie  lias  too  much  regard  tor  his  reiHitation,  or  too 
much  modesty  to  make  use  of  the  statute  for  his  dc- 
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fence,  or  perhaps  (what's  more  prevalent  with  liim 
than  either)  will  be  unwillinsr  that  the  town  should 
know  he  has  been  a  bubble,  then  they  stick  Mm  in 
earnest,  so  deep,  it  may  be,  that  he  must  be  forc'd  to 
cut  off  a  limb  of  his  estate  to  jret  out  of  their  clutches. 
The  Country  Geullemaiis  Fade  Mecum,  1097- 

The  allusion  in  the  following  passage 
is  to  the  bubbles  of  the  South-sea 
year  (1720). 

AdjoiiTiing  to  this  village  the  duke  of  Argyle  had  a 
fine  seat  called  Caen-wood.  You  remember  him  at 
the  head  of  the  English  at  the  famous  battel  of  Bla- 
regnies ;  but  I  shall  do  him  uTong  to  mention  him 
till  I  come  to  liis  own  country,  where  his  ancient  and 
noble  family  have  been  very  conspicuous  for  so  many 
ages,  and  where  his  personal  character  wLU  be  best 
placed.  It  now  belongs  to  one  Dale,  an  upholsterer, 
who  bought  it  out  of  the  bubbles. 

Jov.mey  through  England,  1724. 

BUBUKLE.  A  corrupt  word,  for  car- 
buncle, or  something  like  it. 

His  face  is  all  hubukles,  and  whelks  and  knobs. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  6. 

BUCK.     Liquor     or    lye   for   washing 

linen.     Bauche,  Germ. 

Dr.    Johnson    quotes    the    following 
-  passage  as  an  example   of  it,  in  this 

sense  : 

Buck,  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck !  &c. 
Merr.  W.,  iii,  3. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Ford  also  in- 
tends a  pun  ;  "I  would  I  could  wash 
the  horned  beast  out  of  myself." 
It  is  used  also  for  a  quantity  of  linen 
_,  washed  at  once.  Thus  a  wash  of 
clothes,  or  a  buck  of  them,  are  the 
:   same. 

But  now  of  late  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred 
pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  2. 
The  wicked  spirit  could  not  endure  lier,  because  she 
had  washed  among  her  buck  of  cloathes,  a  Catholique 

•  '     pricstes  shirt.  Bed.  of  Popish  import,  4to,  E,  2. 

Then  shall  we  not  have  our  hou?es  broken  up  in  the 

■    night,  as  one  of  my  nyghtbors  had,  and  two  great 

huckes  of  clothes  stolen  out,  and  most  of  the  same, 

■'' .    iyne  IjTinen.  Careatfor  Com.  Curs.,  A,  2  b. 

To  BUCK.  To  wash.  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  to  wash  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  a  note  on  this. passage  : 

"  1        Alas,  a  small  matter  lucks  a  handkerchief. 

Puritan,  Sh.  Sup.,  ii,  540. 

It  seems,  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  that  they  biicked'the  clothes 
in  the  river,  in  which  case  we  lose 
sight  of  the  lye  or  lixivium  of  the 
etymologists,  of  which  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authority.  The  expres- 
sion of  huck-v)ashing  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  particular  morle. 

You  were  best  meddle  in  hncJc-tra.^hing.  3Ier.  11'..  iii,  3. 

,  Also  to  drive  a  buck,  for  to  carry  on 
a  wash  : 

_  Well  I  will  in  and  cry  too ;  never  leave 
'  Crying,  until  our  maids  niav  drive  a  buck 
With  my  salt  teuis,  at  the  ne.\t  washing  day. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  it,  1. 


This  bucldncj  was  done  by  beating 
the  clothes  in  the  water  on  a  stone, 
with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end. 
Hence  we  have  also,  to  beat  a  buck  : 

Taster !  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  arn  sure ; 

If  I  were  to  beat  a  buck  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

3Iass.  Virg.  Mart.,  iv,  2. 

It  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of 
this  island,  but  particularly  in  Scot- 
land. Bucking  continues  to  be  the 
technical  term  for  washing  new  yarn, 
linen,  &c.,  in  the  process  of  whiten- 
ins;  them. 

BUCK-BASKET.  A  basket  in  which 
linen  was  carried  to  be  washed,  or 
bucked.  See  ^lerry  W.  W.  passim. 
The  incident  of  the  buck-basket  seems 
to  us  rather  improbable.  But  there 
is  a  story  of  Ben  Jonson  being  so 
sent  home,  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  and 
other  tales  of  the  same  sort  exist. 
SeeMr.D'Israeli'sQuarrelsof  Authors, 
iii,  p.  130.  They  who  would  fain 
have  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  ene- 
mies, contrary  to  history,  may  fancy 
that  this  incident  was  alluded  to  in 
FalstafF's  adventure. 

fBUCKLE.  To  turn  your  buckle  be- 
hind, to  be  patient. 

Barbary,  you  are  much  to  blame  to  fall  out  with  your- 
selfe  for  want  of  better  company.  If  you  be  aii^rv, 
iurne  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind  you,  for  I  know 
nobody  is  in  love  with  you. 

Breton's  Paste  Kith  a  Packet  of  Mad  Letters,  16.37. 

fBUCKLE-GARTER.  A  garter  fas- 
tened by  a  buckle,  in  use  in  the  1  7th 
century. 

I  might  easDy  forget  tlic  buckle-garters.  But  is  there 
iiolhiug  else  in  tliat  ancient  and  venei-able  poet,  but 
dry  stories  of  footmansliip.  and  such  like  lov  accom- 
plishments ?  Eachard's  Obserrntions,  1071,  p.  43. 

BUCKLER,  V.  To  defend.  The  use 
of  this  verb  is  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Yet  if  those  weake  habillements  of  warrc,  can  but 
buckler  it  from  p-.trt  of  the  rude  buffets  of  our  adver- 
saries. Heijwood's  Apol.for  Actors,  4to,  A,  4. 
Tis  not  tlie  king  can  buckler  Gaveston. 

Edic.  JI,  0.  PI.,  ii,  385. 
ICing  Edwai-d  is  not  here  to  buckler  thee.  Ibid.,'iiiQ. 

See  Tam.  Shr.,  iii,  2. 

fBUCKLER-PIECE.  '^One  end  of  a 
SUV-loin  of  beife  called  the  buckler 
peece,  by  reason  of  a  large  flat  bone 
in  that  part."  Abortive  of  an  Idle 
Houre,  1620. 

BUCKLERS.  To  give  bucklers.  An 
old  phrase,  signifying  to  yield,  or  lav 
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by  all  thoughts  of  defence ;  clypeum 
abjicere.     Johnson. 

A  most  manly  wit,  IMargaret,  it  w-ill  not  hurt  a  wo- 
man ;  and  so,  1  pray  tliee,  call  Beatrice :  /  give  thee 
the  bvcklers.  Much  A.,  v,  3. 

The  aUusion  seems  to  be  to  the  fight- 
ing for  a  prize  of  bucklers,  in  -which 
the  bucklers  themselves  were  used  : 

Play  an  honest  part,  and  hear  away  the  bucklers. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  altered. 

Thus  to  take  up  the  bucklers  means 
to  contend  : 

Charge  one  of  them  to  take  np  the  bucHers 
Against  that  hair-monger  Horace. 

Decker's  Satiromastix. 
If  you  lay  dotcn  the  bucklers,  you  lose  the  victory. 

Every  Woman  in  her  humour. 
Age  is  nohodie— when  youth  is  in  place,  it  gives  the 
other  the  bucklers.  Old  Meg  of  Here/.,  P.  3. 

See  these  and  other  authorities,  in 
Steevens's  ed.  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
BUCKLERS-BURY.  This  street,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  druggists,  who  sold 
all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well  as 
dry. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that, 
like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  huds,  that  come 
like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury  in  simple  time.  Mer.  W.  IK,  iii,  3. 
Go  iido  Bucklers-bury  and  fetch  me  two  ounces  of  pre- 
served melounes;  look  there  he  no  tohacco  taken  in 
the  shop  while  he  weighs  it.  Decker's  Westward  Hoe. 
Run  into  Bucklers-bury  for  two  ounces  of  dragon 
water,  some  spermaceti  and  treacle.  Ibid. 

fBUCKRAM-BAG.  The  lowest  class 
of  attorneys  appear  to  have  carried 
bags  of  this  material. 

To  Westminster  TIaU  I  went,  and  made  a  search  of 
enquirie,  from  the  blacke  gowne  to  the  bttckram  ba//, 
if  there  were  anie  such  seijeant,  bencher,  couusailer, 
atturney,  or  pettifogger.  Nash,  Pierce  Fe>iilesse,l59-2. 

BUCKSTALL.     A  net  to  catch  deer. 
Thus  Walla  remonstrates  with  Diana  : 

Have  I  (to  make  thee  crownes)  been  gatli'ring  still 
J'air-clicekt  Etesia's  yealow  cammomill ; 
And,  sitting  by  thee  on  our  flowrie  beds, 
ICnitthy  torne  buck-stals  with  well  twisted  threds, 
To  be  forsaken  ?  Brown,  Brit.  Bast.,  ii,  p.  108. 

To  BUD,  seems  to  be  put  for  to  lie,  in 
the  following  passage,  if  it  be  not 
corrupt,  which  I  should  think  it  is. 

'Tis  strange  these  varlets — 

— Extream  strange,  should  thus  boldly 

Bud  in  your  sight,  unto  your  son. 

B.  S-  Ft.  Mons.  Thorn.,  iv,  D. 

BUDGE,  is  explained  in  all  the  old 
dictionaries  to  mean  fur.  Minshew 
says  particularly,  lamb's  fur,  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Cam- 
bridge statutes,  directing  facings  to 
be  made,  "furruris  bnggeis,  sive 
agninis;"     the    Latin    word     being 


evidently  intended  to  explain  the 
barbarous  one. 

In  th'  interim  conies  a  most  officious  drudge, 

His  face  and  gown  draw'd  out  with  tlic  same  budgt. 

Corbet,  Iter.  Boreale,  p.  3. 
Budge  bachelors ;  a  company  of  poor  old  men,  clothed 
in  long  gowTis  lined  with  lambs  fur,  who  attend  on 
the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  when  he  enters 
into  office.  Bailey's  Folio  Diet. 

Budye-rowe,  a  slreete  so  called  of  the  budge  tune,  and 
of  skinners  dwelling  there. 

Stowe's  Survey  of  london,  p.  200. 

In  this  sense  Mr,  Warton  supposes 
it  to  be  used  in  the  following  line  of 
Milton,  notwithstanding  the  tauto- 
logy : 

To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur.      Comus,  707. 

See  Todd's  Milton,  in  Comus,  1.  797. 
Mr.  Todd  produces  three  passages 
in  which  budge  seems  to  mean  stiff' 
or  surly :  but  the  word  in  those 
places,  as  well  as  in  Milton,  is  meta- 
phorically used  :  a  budge  countenance, 
meaning  one  that  resembles  the 
wearers  of  budge,  in  gravity,  severity, 
&c.  Thus  the  "budge  doctors"  are 
grave,  severe,  stiff  doctors. 
Marston  calls  a  man  budge-face,  from 
wearing  a  large  beard.  Here  the 
beard  was  the  fur. 

Poor  budge-face,  bowcase  sleeve,  but  let  him  passe, 
Once  furre  a  beard  shall  privilege  an  asse. 

Scourge,  III,  x. 

Or  else  he  meant  solemn-face. 
To   BUFF.     To    beat,   or    strike    vio- 
lently. 

There  was  a  shock 

To  have  buff'd  out  the  blood 

Of  ought  but  a  block.  B.  Jons. 

BUFF,  as    a    substantive,   is    merely  a 
contraction  of  62<^(?^.    Spenser  uses  it. 

Nathelesse  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent.  F.  Q.,  II,  v,  6. 

fBUFFE.     A  wild  ox. 

A  buffe  or  wilde  oxe.  Nomenclator. 

■\To  BUFF.     To  puff. 

Now  as  the  winde,  buffing  upon  a  liill 

With  roaring  breath  against  a  ready  mill.    Du  Bartas. 

tBUFFEN,  adj.  Made  of  buffaloes'  skin; 
or  simply  of  leather.    See  Bufein. 

Bencatli  liis  arm  a  buffen  knai)sack  hung, 
Stuff  full  of  writings  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Quarles'  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  16i7,  p.  117. 

fBUFF-FACED.  Perhaps  leather-faced. 

Tis  sack  that  rocks  the  boyHng  brain  to  rest. 
Confirms  the  aged  hams,  and  warms  tlie  brest 
Of  gallantry  to  action,  runs  half  share 
And  mettal  with  the  buff-faced  sons  of  war. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  211. 

tBUFFIAN.     A  buffoon. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  self  to  relate  some  odde  story  to 
you,  according  to  the  antient  custom,  to  stir  up  your 
attention  by  laughter;  it  liecometh  not  a  man  of  my 
learning  to  be  so  great  a  bnffian.  Let  those  wlio  have 
need  of  my  counsel  in  their  affairs  repair  unto  me  one 
by  one,  to  uty  own  lodging. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1C55. 
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BUFF-JERKIN.  Originally  a  leathern 
waistcoat ;  afterwards,  one  of  the 
colour  thence  called  buff:  a  dress 
worn  by  Serjeants  and  catchpoles. 

I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested,  well. 
But  lie's  in  a.  suit  of  buff,\\\\.\A\  'rested  luni,  that  I 
can  tell.  Com.  E.,  iv,  2. 

See  the  ludicrous  account  of  the 
bailiff  immediately  preceding. 

Aye  be  sure  ot'  that. 
For  T  have  certain  goblins  in  hvff-ii'rkuis. 

Ram'Alh>j,0.  PI ,  v,  468, 

It  was  also  a  military  dress.  Wlien 
the  captain  of  a  citadel  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  through  fidelity  to  his 
prince,  the  answer  is, 

O  heavens,  that  a  Christian  should  be  found  in  a  hnff- 
jerkin !   Captain  Conscience,  I  love  thee,  captain. 

Malcontent, O.V\.,v;,  91. 

So  also  here : 

A  happy  sight !  rarely  do  hiffe  and  hudge 
Embrace,  as  do  our  souldier  and  tlie  judge. 

Gaijton,  Fest.  Notes,  iv,  15,  p.  251. 

w  See  Budge. 

BUFF  NE  BAFF.  Neither  one  thing 
nor  another.     Nothing  at  all. 

A  certaine  persone  being  of  hym  [Socrates]  bidden 
good  speede,  s^ied  to  hym  agaiue  neither  lu;ffe  ne  bo^ 
[that  is,  made  him  no  kind  of  answer].  Neither 
was  Socrates  therewith  anv  thing  discontented, 

Udall  Jpophth.,  fol,  9. 

BUFFIN.  Used  for  some  coarse  material, 
whether  literally  6i//f  leather,  or  coarse 
stutf  of  that  colour,  does  not  appear. 

My  young  ladies 
In  huffin  gnwns,  and  green  aprons !  tear  them  off, 

Massiiiff.  City  Mad.,  iv,  4. 

The   stage   direction  says,  tliat   they 
come  "in  coarse  habits,  weeping." 
FFLE.     A  buffalo. 

J.  But  what  if  it  were  buls  flesli  ? 
P.  0  God,  that's  worst  of  all :   It  is  an  aguie,  grosse, 
hard,  stincking,  and  dry  flesh,  of  bad  nourishment,  and 
is  never  well  rosted  l)y  the  tire,  nor  concocted  by  the 
stomake,  and  in  a  word,  it  is  worse  then  bujffcs  flesh. 
The  Passenger  of  Benteniito,  1612. 

tBUFFLE-HEAD.  A  fool;  a  heavy, 
stupid  fellow. 

Why,  you  blockhead,  you've  almost  tlirown  the  door 
off  the  hinges.  D'ye  tliink  our  doors  are  made  at  the 
publick  charge  ? — What  makes  yon  stare  so,  bufflehead:' 
SVhat's  your  business,  I  say  ?  And  who  are  ye  ? 

Plautus's  Comedies  made  English,  1694. 

tBUFFLER.     A  buffalo. 

Upcin  his  loyns  a  leathern  zone 
Above  his  ciiat  was  L'irted  on. 
Made,  1  suppose,  i)f  Imfflers  hide, 
And  was  at  least  four  inches  wide. 

Hiidibras  Rediviviis,  part  12. 

fBUFFON.    An  ape  or  baboon. 

And  because  he  suspected,  that  they  (who  brought 
with  them  certa.\iie  biiffans  as  slaves  to  be  sold)  whom 
by  chance  they  found  there,  would  by  speedie  ridin.g 
out  give  intelligence  of  that  which  they  saw,  those  he 
spoylcd  of  their  commodities,  and  slew  tliem  all. 

Holland's  Amnwinii.^  Mamllinus,  1609. 

A  BUG,  now  usually  BUGBEAR.  An 
object  of  terror  ;  a  species  of  goblin. 
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Bicy,  in  Welsh,  means  a  goblin ;  and 
Pii(j,  in  English,  probably  derived 
from  it,  had  often  the  same  meaning. 
See  Pug. 

Tush,  tush  !   fear  boys  with  bugs.  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

Afterwards  they  tell  them,  that  those  which  they  saw, 
were  bugs,  witches,  and  hags. 

Lavaterus,  de  Spectris,  transl.  1572,  p.  21. 

Lemures  are  described  by  Ab.  Fleming, 
as 

HobgobUus,  or  night-walking  spirits,  black  lugs 

Nomencl..  ]>.  471  a. 
Tliose  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  hugs  o'  the  held,  Cgmb.,  v,  3. 

Which  be  the  very  bugges  that  the  Psalme  meanetli 
on,  walking  in  the  night  and  in  comers.  * 

Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  61,  new  ed. 

[In  Matthew's  Bible,  Ps.  xci,  5,  is 
rendered,  "  Thou  shalt  not  nede  to 
be  afraid  of  any  hugs  by  night."] 

This  hand  shall  haie  them  down  to  deepest  hell. 
Where  none  but  furies,  buqs,  and  tortures  dwell. 

Spanish  Trag.,  O.  PI,,  iii,  2.34. 

[Buff-words,  vigly  words,  words  cal- 
culated to  frighten  or  disgust.] 

^Tere.  But  lieark  ye,  my  fellow-adventurer,  are  you 
not  marry'd  ? 

Geo.  Marry'd? — that's  a  bug-icord—'pnthee,  if  thou 
hast  any  such  design,  keep  on  thy  mask,  lest  I  be 
tempted  to  wickedness.  Behn's  I'ounger  Brother, 16%. 
iMernj.  You  are  resolved  to  go  to  her  again;  notwith- 
standing the  damn'd  trick  she  serv'd  you  with  the 
sea  captain  and  yom-  noble  resolution  to  the  contrary  ? 
I'll  see  her  hang'd  first !  No,  tho  she  beg  it  a  thousand 
times,  and  with  a  thousand  tears,  I'U  n'e'r  go  near  her ! 
Keepic.  Did  I  say  such  bug-words  ^■' 

Sedleg's  Bellamira,  1687. 
tI  tell  you,  sir,  I  know  your  creature ; 
I  say,  sir,  she's  a  whore,"  no  better. 
And  you're  a  pimp  to  vindicate  her. 
At  these  provoking  bugbear  icords, 
Amidst  the  crowd  both  di'ew  their  swords. 

Hudibras  Bedirirus,  vol.  ii,  part  5. 

fBUGANTINE.  A  sort  of  ship,  used 
apparently  in  coasting. 

F.  Earnest:  wliat  earnest  to  horse-letters,  we  may 
put  the  pipes  into  the  cases,  goe  and  leame  out  some 
barque,  foist,  or  bugantine,  that  goes  to  Genoa:  from 
whence  we  will  embarque  for  Genoa. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

fBUGLE-BROWED.  Browed  like  a 
buffalo,  one  name  for  which  animal 
was  buyJe. 

Wife.  'Tis  for  mine  own  credit  if  I  forbear,  not  thine, 
thou  bugle-brow'd  beast  thou. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life 

BUGLE-IIORN.  Buculce  comu,  a  small 
hunting  born. 

Or  hang  mv  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick. 

Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

I  think  Benedict  means  to  say,  "or 
wear  a  horn,  though  so  worn  as  to  be 
invisible;"  invisible  baldrick,  meaning 
a  baldrick  which  renders  it  invisible. 
Biif/le  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  cuck- 
old's horns.  Thus  a  wife  calls  her 
husband  a  bugle-brow' d  beast.  Middle- 
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ton's    Any    tiling   for   a   quiet   Life, 

4to,  F,  b. 

Bugle  is  derived  from   hugill,  which 

meant  a  buffalo,  or  perhaps  any  horned 

cattle. 

He  bearetli  azAire,  a  buffe.  Or  some  call  it  a  hugill, 
aud  describe  it  to  be  like  an  oxe. 

B,.  Holme  Acad.,  II,  Lx,  p.  170. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  was  bowgle 
or  howgill.  See  Jamieson.  Buffe, 
bugle,  and  huffie,  are  all  given  by 
Barrett,  as  synonymous  for  the  wild 
ox. 
'BULCHIN.  A  diminutive  of  bull;  a 
bull-calf.  It  should  be  hulkin,  that 
being  the  proper  diminutive ;  aud 
probably  it  was  so  pronounced. 

Hazard  and  WUding,  how  is't?  how  is't,  bulchins  ? 

Gamester,  O.  Pi,  Lx,  71- 
Do'st  roar,  lidchin  ?  do'st  roar  ? 

Satiromastxx,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  170. 
I  was  at  supper  last  niglit  -ndth  a  new-wean'd  btdchin. 
Marston's  Butch  Courtes.,  ii,  1. 
And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bulchin  tn'o  years  old, 
A  cuii'd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft'  might  have  been  sold. 
Drayt.  Folyolb.,  S.  xxi,  p.  1050. 
+Yet  I  doubt  hee'le  proove  but  a  victualer  to  the  camp, 
a  uotable  fat  double-chind  Itdchln. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607. 

tBULFINCH.  A  simpleton.  See  the 
example  given  under  Bull-speaking. 

He,  after  a  distracted  countenance,  aud  strange  words, 
takes  this  bnlfinck  by  the  wrist,  and  canied  him  into 
the  privy  and  there  willed  him  to  put  in  his  head  but 
while  he  had  WTitten  Ids  name  and  told  forty. 

Jests  of  George  Feele,  n.  d. 

BULK.  The  body.  From  the  Dutch 
bulcke,  thorax. 

And  strike  thee  dead,  and  trampling  on  thy  hidk, 
By  stamping  with  my  foot  crush  out  thy  soul. 

Fozir  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  47S. 
Antonio's  shape  hath  cloath'd  Ms  bulk  and  visage ; 
Only  his  hands  and  feet  so  large  and  callous, 
Require  more  time  to  supple. 

Albumaz.,  O.  PL,  vii,  183. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  sliakes  OTtlial. 

Shakesp.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  SuppL,  i,  501. 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting'  bulk. 

Ilich.  in,  i,  4. 

BULL-BEGGAR.  A  kind  of  hobgoblin ; 
rendered  by  Coles,  "  Lai-im,  terricula- 
mentum.''''  So  Fleming's  Nomenclator, 
under  terriculamentum,  explains  it, 
"A  scarebug,  a  hullbegger,  a  sight 
thatfrayeth,  and  frighteth."  P.  469  b. 

Look  what  a  troop  of  hobgoblins  oppose  themselves 
against  me;  look  what  ugly  visages  play  the  bnll- 
begqers  with  us.  Shellon's  Bon  Quir.,  p.  11)0. 

And  they  liave  so  fraid  us  witli  bull-beqgers,  spirits, 
witches,  m'chens,  elves,  &c. — and  such  other  bugs,  that 
we  are  afraid  of  our  o«ti  shadowes. 

Scot's  Disc,  of  Wilchrr.,  15S0,  p.  IW. 

Used  generally,  even  to  a  late  period, 
for  any  terrifying  object.  The  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.  Bold 
beggar,  which  Skinner  mentions,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory. 


■fThen  she  (in  anger)  in  her  armes  would  snatch  me. 
And  bid  the  begger,  or  bidl-begger,  catch  me ; 
With,  take  him,  begger,  take  him,  would  she  say. 

Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 
iOf  aU  things,  bee  holds  fasting  to  be  a  most  super- 
stitious branch  of  Popery,  he  is  a  inaine  enemy  to 
Ember  weekes,  he  hates  Lent  worse  then  a  butcher  or 
a  Puritan,  and  the  name  of  Good-rriday  affrights  him 
like  a  bulbegger.  Ibid. 

+And  tliereiore  the  heads  of  Ihe  faction,  having  in 
their  malicious  policy  (to  work  fears  and  jealousies 
against  him)  told  the  people,  that  the  popes  nuncio 
(tliat  great  bulbegger)  was  soliciting  both  iu  Spain  and 
France  the  kings  business  for  foreign  aids. 

Symmons,  Findic.  of  K.  Charles  I,  1648. 
+And  being  an  iU-look'd  fellow,  he  has  a  pension  from 
the  churchwardens  for  being  bidlbeggur  to  all  the 
froward  children  in  the  parish. 

Mountforl,  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 

fBULLARY.     A  place  for  boiling. 

A  messuage  and  ground  in  BednoU  Green,  and  a  close 
called  Tognall,  and  certain  salt  fatts  or  bullaries,  and 
divers  other  lands  in  Droitwich,  late  the  inheritance 
of  George  Dawks  deceased,  the  testator. 

Bills  i)i  diinicery,  ii,  82. 

BULLED.  The  same  as  boiled,  q.  v., 
swelled  or  einboss'd. 

And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  'bove  their  heads. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  3. 

fBULLET.  A  billet,  or  order  for  a 
lodging. 

At  the  signe  of  the  AngeU :  but  you  may  goe  whether 
you  please,  and  thinke  good,  and  to  that  end,  there  is 
a  bullet  for  the  warrant  of  your  lodging,  without  whicli 
noue  will  entertaine  you  into  their  house. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1G12. 

tBULL-FLY.     The  stag-beetle. 

Cerf  volant.    A  horned  beetle :  a  hidlfiie,  or  hornet. 

?^omenclator. 

BULLION,  besides  its  usual  significa- 
tion, of  gold  or  silver  uncoined,  meant 
also,  according  to  the  old  dictionaries, 
"  copper-plates  set  on  the  breast 
leathers  or  bridles  of  horses,  for 
ornaments."  I  suspect  tiiat  it  also 
meant,  in  colloquial  use,  copper  lace, 
tassels,  and  ornaments  in  imitation  of 
gold.  Hence  contemptuously  attri- 
buted to  those  who  affected  a  finery 
above  their  station.  Thus  it  is  said 
to  some  shabby  gamesters : 

Not 
While  you  do  eat  and  lie  about  the  town  here, 
And  cozen  in  your  bullions. 

B.  Jons.  Bev.  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

Also,  in  describing  an  ape,  fantasti- 
cally dressed  to  play  tricks,  B.  and 
Fl.  say, 

That  ape  had  paid  it, 
Wliat  dainty  tricks ! — 
In  his  Fi'ench  doublet  with  his  bhsterd  [puffed  up] 

bullions 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up ;  O  how  daintily 
AVould  1  have  made  him  wait,  and  shift  a  trencher. 
Cany  u  cup  of  wine.  Beggar's  Bush,  iv,  4. 

It  is  here  also  among  a  list  of  dresses  : 

The  other  is  his  dressing  block,  upon  whom  my  lord 
lays  all  his  clotlies  and  fashions,  ere  lie  vouchsafes 
them  Iiis  own  person :  you  shall  see  him  in  the  morn- 
ing iu  the  galley-foist,  at  noon  in  the  bullion,  iu  the 
evening  in  quirpo.  Massing.  Fatal  JJovjri/,  ii,  2. 
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See  Galleyfoist  and  Querpo. 
Billon,  in  French,  means  base  coin, 
and  bullion  was  so  used  in  English. 

And  those,  which  eld's  strict  doom  did  disidlow, 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  for  current  now 

Si/lo.  Du  B.,  AVcek  2,  Day  3. 

tBULLOSE. 

The  sparkling  hidlose  of  her  eyes 
Like  two  ecclipsed  suns  did  rise 

Beneath  her  cliristal  brow. 

Ftrtcher's  Poems,  p.  227. 

tBULL'S-FEATHER.  One  of  the  sym- 
bols of  cuckoldom.  The  following 
song  is  of  the  l/th  cent. 

The  Bulls  Feather. 
It  chanced  not  long  ago  as  I  was  walking, 
An  eccho  did  bring  me  where  two  were  a  talking, 
Twas  a  man  said  to  his  wife,  dye  had  I  rather, 
Tliaa  to  he  cornuted  and  wear  a  bulls  feather. 
Then  presently  she  reply'd,  sweet,  art  thou  .jealous  ? 
Thou  canst  not  play  A  ulcan  before  I  play  Venus ; 
Thy  fancies  are  foolish,  such  follies  to  gather. 
There's  many  an  honest  man  hath  worn  the  lulls 
^  feather. 

Though  it  be  invisible,  let  no  man  it  scorn. 
Though  it  be  a  new  feather  made  of  an  old  horn, 
He  that  disdains  it  in  heart  or  mind  either. 
May  he  be  tlie  more  subject  to  wear  the  lulls  feather. 

-fBULL  -  SPEAKING.  Boasting  lan- 
guage. 

Luc.  He  is  doubtful,  but  yet  he  is  sure  lie  knows  him. 
Wliat  a  bulfiuch  is  this !  Sure  'tis  his  language  they 
call  bull-spcnk'uiff.  Broine's  Northern  Lass. 

BULLYONS,  a  pair  of.     Qu.  Pistols. 

"UHiy  should  no  billio  raise  liim?  (the  devil)  or  a 
Pair  of  bulli/ons.''  lliey  go  as  big  as  any. 

B.  4"  Fl.  Chances,  v,  2. 

'I'BULRUSH.  A  person  who  was  slender 
in  form  was  popularly  compared  to 
a  bulrush. 

These  therefore  they  diet,  albeit  that  the  natiu-e  of 
the  gyrles  is  to  be  ful  and  fatte ;  nevertbclcsse  by  this 
their  diligent  di-essiug  and  trimming  of  them,  tliey 
make  them  as  smaU  as  a  bulrush .-  and  hereupon  it 
falls  out  that  yoiuig  men  are  enamoured  of  them. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

BlIMBARD.     See  Bombard. 
BUMBAST.     See  Bombast. 
BUMBASTE.      A  jocular  word  for  to 
beat,  or  baste.   [See  Bombast.] 

I  shall  bumbaslc  you,  you  mocking  knave. 

Ba,uo^i  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  209, 

BUMBLE-BEE.  The  humble  bee  was 
often  so  called ;  to  bumble  being  an 
old  word  for,  to  make  a  humming 
noise.  See  Skinner.  A  poem  printed 
in  1.599  was  entitled  Caltha  Poetarum, 
or  the  Bumble  bee.  Dr.  Johnson's 
conjecture,  that  the  7iumble-hee  is  so 
called  from  having  no  sting,  is  evi- 
dently erroneous :  that  insect  being 
as  well  armed  as  any  of  its  tribe.  The 
verb  to  bumble  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

And  as  a  bitore  lumblclh  in  the  mire.     V'if.  of  Bath. 

•Humble-bee  is  cither  from  to  hum,  or 
is  a  corruption  of  this. 


jBut  stiU  persever  as  the  bumble-bee, 
Repinelesse  in  their  dung,  and  desperate. 

Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  78. 

[It  is  sometimes  called  simply  a 
bumble.^ 

+T)05t  see  yon  tender  webs  Arachne  spins. 
Through  which  with  ease  the  lusty  bumbles  break. 

Jl'hiting's  Albino  and  Bcllama,  1638. 

fBUM-CARD.  A  card  used  by  dis- 
honest gamesters. 

Eyther  by  pricking  ofacarde,  or  pinching  of  it,  cutting 

at  the  nicke ;  eyther  by  a  bumbe  carde  finely  under, 

over,  or  in  the  middes,  &c.,  and  what  not  to  deceyre? 

Northhrooke,  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

To  those  e.xploj-ts  he  ever  stands  prepar'd; 

A  villaiue  excellent  at  a  bum-card. 

Itovjlands'  Humors  Ordinarie. 

fBUM-DAGGERS.  Large  daggers  which 
were  worn  by  soldiers  in  the  place 
where  they  now  carry  bayonets. 

Two  thousand  hardy  Scots,  with  glaved  blades,  bum- 
daggers  and  white  ke"rt'uurs,  such  as  will  fight  and  face 
the  fieiy  French.  Samjison's  Vow  Breaker,  1636. 

fBUMKIN.  A  burlesque  term  for  the 
posteriors. 

And  so  I  take  my  leave;  prithee,  sweet  Thumkin, 
Hold  up  thy  coats,  that  I  may  kisse  thy  bmnkiti. 

Wit  Restor'd,  1658. 

fBUMLEAF.  "At  each  bum  leaf,  or 
high  inch  of  paper  seven  leaves  dis- 
tant," in  a  book.     Cotgr.,  p.  89. 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  used 
by  women  of  middling  rank,  to  make 
their  petticoats  swell  out,  in  lieu  of 
the  farthingales,  which  were  more 
expensive.  The  cork  rumps,  and 
other  contrivances  of  more  modern 
date,  had  therefore  less  of  novelty  than 
was  imagined. 

Nor  you  nor  your  house  were  so  much  as  spoken  of, 
before  I  disbased  myself  from  my  hood  and  my  farthin- 
gal,  to  these  bxmi-rmcls,  and  your  whiJebone  bodice. 

B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  ii,  1. 
Those  ra-tues  [of  a  bawd]  rais'd  her  from  the  flat 
petticoat  and  kercher,  to  the  gorget  and  bum-roll. 

Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PL,  xi,  460. 

BUM-TROTH.  A  grotesque  contrac- 
tion of  "by  my  troth." 

No,  bum  troth,  good  man  Gi^umbe,  his  name  is  Ste- 
phano.  Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  211. 

Bum  troth,  but  few  such  rovstcrs  come  to  my  yeares 
at  this  day.  "  Ibid.,  220. 

So  also  bum  ladie,  for  "by  my  lady," 
i.  e.,  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Nay,  lium-lnJie,  I  will  not,  by  St.  Anne. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv,  7. 

tBUNCH.  The  common  word  for  a 
lump  or  swelling.  Formerly  bunch- 
bach  was  the  word  for  what  we  now 
call  hunch-back. 

A  bunch  or  knot  in  the  tree,  brusciim. 

Wilhats'  Dicfionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  93. 

'fTo  BUNCH.     To  thump. 

That  is  wortliie  to  bee  beaten,  bunched,  battered, 
punished,  &c.     Withals'  bictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  S54. 
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fBUNCH-CLOD.  A  clod-hopper;  a 
clown. 

There  arc  a  ^creat  many  bunch-cluds  in  the  world,  that 
had  rather  have  a  belly  full  of  victuals  than  a  hand- 
some sweetheart.  Foor  Robin. 

tBUNCH,  MOTHER,  occurs  as  Ihe 
name  of  a  celebrated  ale-wife,  appa- 
rently of  the  latter  part  of  the  IGth 
cent.  She  is  mentioned  by  Dekker, 
in  his  Satiromastix,  printed  in  1602; 
and  in  1604  was  published  a  jest-book 
entitled,  Pasquils  Jests,  mixed  with 
Mother  Bunches  Merriments. 

others  by  sUme,  as  frogs,  which  may  be  alluded  to 
Mother  Bunches  slyniiejile,  that  hath  made  her  and 
some  other  of  her  filpot  familie  so  wealthie. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

BUNG.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach 
for  a  sharper  or  pickpocket. 

Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal,  you  fdtliv  Inotg,  away  ! 

"  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  i. 
My  hung  ohserving  this,  takes  hold  of  time. 
Just  as  this  lord  «'as  drawing  for  a  prime, 
And  smootlily  nims  his  jnu'se  that  lay  Ijeside  him. 

Jn  Age  for  Apes,  1658,  p.  232. 

In  the  same  book,  p.  323,  a  stealer  of 
buttons  is  called  a  button-bung. 
Bung,  in  the  cant  language,  meant 
also  a  pocket,  and  a  purse. 
BURBAGE,  RICHARD.  One  of  the 
actors  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who 
■with  others  is  a  speaker  in  the  induc- 
tion to  Marston's  Malcontent,  0.  PI., 
iv,  10.  By  a  foolish  inattention,  he 
is  twice  miscalled  Henry  in  the  course 
of  that  dialogue.  The  best  account 
of  him  is  in  the  Biographia  Draraatica. 
He,  with  Field,  receives  an  oblique 
compliment  from  B.  Jonson,  though 
it  is  in  character  of  the  foolish  Cokes  : 

Cok.  Which  [of  the  puppet  actors]  is  your  Burbage 

now  ? 

Leath.  Wliat  mean  you  by  that,  sir? 

Cok.  Your  best  actor,  your  Field.        Barlh.  Fair,  v,  3. 

BURDELLO.     See  Bordello. 
To  BURGEN,  for  burgeon.     To  sprout 
out.     See  Bourgeon. 

I  fear,  I  shall  besrin  to  grow  in  love 
With  ray  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosp'rous  parts, 
They  do  so  spring  and  burgeon.     B.  .Jons.  Fox,  iii,  1. 
+The  waterie  flowi-es  and  liUies  on  the  bankes, 
Like  blazing  comets,  hurgen  all  in  rankes. 

Pecle's  Araynmcnl  of  Paris,  15S1. 

BURGH,  or  more  properly  BURR.  A 
part  of  the  handle  of  a  tilting  lance, 
thus  exactly  described  by  R.  Holmes  : 
"  The  burre  is  a  broad  ring  of  iron 
behind  the  handle,  which  burre  is 
brought  into  the  sufflue  or  rest,  when 
the  tilter  is  ready  to  run  against  his 
eniray,  or  prepareth  himself  to  corn- 


bate  or  encounter  his  adverse  party." 
Acad,  of  Armortj,  B.  iii,  ch.   17,  MS.     1 
Harl.,  2033.  1 

I'll  try  one  speare ,  tliough  it  prove  too  short  by 

the  burgh.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  38. 

Also,  the  projecting  rim  of  a  deer's 
horn,  close  to  the  head. 
BURGONET,  or  BURGANET.     A  kind 
of  helmet.     A  Burgundian's  casque. 
Skinner. 

And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  biirgonet. 

2  Hen.  VI,  v,  1. 
Tliis  demy  Atlas  of  the  world,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.  Ant.  <?•  CI.,  i,  5. 

Upon  his  head  liis  ghstering  burganet. 
The  which  was  wi'ought  by  wonderous  device. 

Spens.  Muio2iot,  i,  73. 

See  0.  PL,  vi,  542. 
BURGANT  is  a  contraction,  or  corrup- 
tion of  burganet. 

They  rode,  not  with  fans  to  ward  their  faces  fi-om  the 
\rind,  but  with  burgant,  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  battle- 
a.\e.  Greene's  Quip,  S'c,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  403, 

BURGULLTAN.  Supposed  to  mean  a 
bully  or  braggadocio  ;  and  conjectured 
to  be  a  term  of  contempt,  invented 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  in  a  contest  with  Anthony 
Woodville,  in  Smithfield,  1467. 

Wlien  was  BobadiU  here,  your  captain?  that  rogue, 
that  foist,  that  fencing  burgnllian. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  U.,  iv,  \l. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 
fBURLIBOND.     Clumsy;  unwieldy. 

The  Danes,  who  stande  so  much  upon  their  unweklie 
burlibound  souldiery,  that  they  account  of  no  man 
that  hath  not  a  battle-a.Ke  at  his  girdle. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

fTo  BURLIE.     To  cause  to  swell  out. 

Think'st  thou  that  paunch,  that  burlies  out  thy  coat. 
Is  tliriviiig  fat;  or  flesh,  that  seems  so  brawny? 

Thy  ])aunch  is  dropsied  and  thy  cheeks  are  bloat ; 
"Thy  lips  are  white,  and  thy  complexion  tamiy. 

Quarles'  Emblein.v. 

To  BURN  DAY  LIGHT.  A  proverbial 
phrase,  applicable  to  superfluous  ac- 
tions in  general. 

iVe  burn  dag  light:  here,  read,  read. 

Mer.  ir.,  ii,  I. 

Mercutio  gives  a  full  explanation  of 

it  : 

Come,  ve  bnrn  dag  light,  ho! 
Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  so.    Merc.  I  mean,  su-,  in  delay 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  Uke  lamps  by  day. 

Eoiu.  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 
Tyme  rouletli  on,  I  doo  but  day -light  buriie, 
And  many  things  indeede  to  doe  1  have. 

Church  I/.  Worth,  of  IV.,  p.  9G. 

BURNING,  or  BRENNING.  One  of 
the  names  for  a  disorder  which  has  no 
decent  appellation.  Alluded  to  in 
this  passage : 

No  heretics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors.    Lear,  h:,  2. 

fBURNING-STONE. 

Mine  is  Canary-rhetorick,  that  alone 
\\oidd  tm'u  Diana  to  a  burning  stone. 
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stone  with  amazement,  biuniug  with  loves  tii'e ; 
Hard  to  the  touch,  but  sliort  in  her  desire. 

intts  Recreations,  1654. 

BURRATINE.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
barracan,  explained  by  the  dictionaries 
a  coarse  kind  of  camlet.  Mr.  Gifford 
quotes  Purchas's  Microcosmus,  where, 
he  says,  it  is  spoken  of,  as  "  a  strange 
stufl,  recently  devised,  and  brought 
into  wear." 

B.  Jonson  introduces  buri'atines,  as  if 
they  were  a  kind  of  creatures,  but  his 
commentators  understand  him  to 
mean  monsters  so  dressed.  It  occurs 
only  in  a  stage  direction. 

Here  the  first  antimasqiie  entered.  A  she-monster, 
delivered  of  six  burratines,  tliat  dance  with  six  panta- 
loons. Visioii  of  Del,  Giff.  Jon.,  vii,  p.  300. 

"I^URRE.  A  part  of  the  spear  used  in 
tilting.     See  Burgh. 

Some  had  the  spere,  the  burre,  the  cronet  al  yelowe, 
and  other  had  them  of  diverse  colours. 

Hall's  Union,  1.548,  Hen.  IV,  fol.  12. 

BURSE.  An  exchange  in  general. 
When  spoken  of  in  London,  commonly 
the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand, 
unless  otherwise  distinguished. 

She  says,  she  went  to  the  h'rse  for  patterns, 
— You  shall  find  her  at  St.  Kathern's. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  81. 
I  knew  not  wliat  a  coach  is 
To  hurry  me  to  the  Burse,  or  Old  Exciianse. 

Mass.  City  Mad.,  iii,  1 . 

See  Gifford  on  the  place. 
When  the  Royal  Exchange  was  meant, 
it  was  usually  so  distinguished,  at  least 
after  the  building  of  the  other. 

Afer  hath  sold  his  land  and  bought  a  horse, 
Wherewith  he  pranceth  to  the  ruyal,  Burse. 

Hit's  Recreatioiis,'\G6'i,  Epi^r.  106. 

Baker  speaks  thus  of  the  building  of 
the  New  Exchange,  in  the  Strand  : 

Also  at  this  time  in  tlie  Strand,  on  the  north  side  of 
Durham  house,  where  stood  an  o!dloni;st.iblt',  Robert 
earl  of  Sahsbury,  now  lord  treasurer  of  Eiij^land, 
caused  to  be  built  a  stately  building,  which  upon 
Tuesday  the  tenth  of  April  in  the  year  1809,  was 
hegiui  to  be  richly  fm-nished  with  wares;  and  the 
next  day  after,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince,  with 
many  great  lords  and  ladies,  came  to  see  it,  and  then 
the  king  gave  it  the  name  of  Britain's  Burse. 

Chronicle,  1609. 

Exeter  Change  was  a  part  of  an  old 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Exeter,  vari- 
ously appropriated,  till  it  took  the  pre- 
sent form.  [It  has  been  demolished.] 
The  rooms  over  the  New  Exchange 
were  formerly  shops  of  great  resort 
for  female  finery  ;  a  kind  of  bazaar. 
tBURSEN,  part.  p.     Burst. 

Whereat  death  scazing  on  his  vitall  pint, 
'His  members  bursen,  loathed  life  out  Mies, 
And  with  a  deep-fetcht  groan  to  Charuubies. 

Vir<;il,  by  ricars,  16.33. 


To  BURST,  was  formerly  used  for  to 
break. 

You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  liave  hurst. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  Induct.  1. 
I'll  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him,  but  once  in  the  Tilt- 
yard  ;  and  then  he  hurst  his  head,  for  crouding  amono- 
the  marsliars-men.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  i. 

He  hurst  his  lance  against  the  sand  below. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  vii,  87, 

Bio'stiny  of  lances  was  a  very  commoa 
expression.  See  also  0.  PJ.,  ii,  12, 
BUSH.  The  proverb,  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush,  alludes  to  the  bush  which 
was  usually  hung  out  at  vintners' 
doors.  It  was  of  ivy,  according  to 
classical  propriety,  that  plant  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Kow  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye garland. 
Guscoigne's  Glass,  of  Gov. 
'Tis  like  the  iry-hush  unto  a  tavern.    Rival  Friends. 
Green  iry-buskes  at  the  nntners'  doors. 

Sumner's  last  Will  and  Test. 

See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  epi- 
logue to  As  you  like  it. 

The  good  wine  I  produce  needs  no  iey-bush. 

Summary  on  Du  Bartas.     To  the  Reader. 

BUSH-LANE,  in  London,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  for  very  small  needles. 

And  now  they  may  go  look  this  Bush-lane  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay.  Leuton's  Leas.,  Char.  9. 

It  is  in  Cannon  street,  NYalbrook. 
+BUSINE.     To  trouble  with  business ; 
to  importune.  Fr. 

He  procurith  traytors,  arrand  theves,  and  other 
notorious  offendors  to  accuse  me.  and  both  occupieth 
himself  in  suche  thiuges,  and  husyneth  moche  tbe 
kinges  highiies  cousayle  in  England,  whiche  I  am 
sure  they  estcm  as  appertaynyth.'  State  Papers,  iii,  25. 

BUSINESS.  A  term' often  affectedly 
used,  by  the  gentlemen  who  piqued 
themselves  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  duello,  for  what  is  now  called  an 
aj^air  of  honour,  a  quarrel.  To  make 
a  master  of  the  duel,  a  carrier  of  the 
differences,  Ben  Jonson  puts,  among 
other  ingredients,  "a  drachm  of  the 
business,"  and  adds. 

For  that's  the  word  of  tincture,  the  business.  Let  me 
alone  with  the  busine.'.s.  1  will  carrv  the  business.  I 
do  understand  the  husine.is.  I  do  find  an  affront  iu 
the  business.      Masque  of  Mercury,  .j-c,  vol.  v.  p  4SL 

So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Could  Cariaia  himself 
Carry  a  business  better.  Uitt't  f\.grim,  v. 

fBUSINESS.  Occupation;  diligence. 
Often  used  in  an  inlelicate  sense. 

I  have  searclied  for  a  k  lave  called  Idlenis, 
But  I  cauot  tind  him  f  ir  all  my  businis. 

Manage  of  Witt  and  WisJo.ne. 
And  Lais  of  Corintli,  ask'd  Demosthenes 
One  hundred  crownes  for  one  nights  businesse. 

Taylor's  Wories,  1630 
■ft  bat  Crispulus  is  that  in  a  new  gown, 
All  tiim'd  with  loops  and  buttons  up  and  down, 
Tbat  li';uis  tbeie  on  his  aim  in  private  chat 
Wi'.li  thy  young  wilV,  what  Crispulus  is  that? 
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He's  proctor  of  a  court,  tliou  say'st,  and  does 
Some  btisiiiirss  of  my  wives :  thou  brainless  goose, 
He  does  no  business  of  tliy  -n-ives,  not  lie. 
He  does  tliy  busiiwss  (,CoracLne)  for  thee. 

inis  Hecreations,  ih.rl. 

BUSK.  A  piece  of  wood  or  whalebone, 
worn  down  the  front  of  the  stays,  to 
keep  them  straight.     Minsheiv. 

Who  on  my  buslc,  even  T\-ith  a  pin,  can  ^vrite 
The  anagram  of  my  name ;  present  it  humbly, 
i'all  back  and  smile.  ^  -„,    ■     -n 

Queen  ofArrag.,  0.  PI.,  i.\-,  411. 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it.  It  was 
thought  very  essential  to  the  female 
figure. 

Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stiife  luslce,  puffe  verdingall, 
■     Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  angelical.  , 

MarstoH,  Scourge,  11,  vn. 

It  seems  that,  in  Hall's  time,  such 
beings  as  are  now  popularly  called 
dmidies -were  accused  of  wearing  busl's, 
and  other  articles  of  female  attire. 

Tyr'd  [i.  e.,  attired]  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and 

partlet  strips. 
And  i!(6yi-.s;  and  verdingales  about  their  hips. 

Sat.,  B.  IV,  VI,  9. 

Though  the  name  be  obsolete,  some- 
thing similar  has  generally  been  in 
use,  even  in  our  times.  It  is  French, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  is  explained  in 
the  abridgment  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
Acad.  "Lame  d'ivoire,  de  bois,  de 
baleine,  ou  menie  d'acier,  dont  les 
femmes  se  servent  pour  tenir  leurs 
corps  de  jupe  en  etat."  Steel  is  used 
now. 
To  BUSK.     To  prepare.     Scotch. 

The  noble  baron  wliet  his  courage  liot. 
And  busk'd  him  boldly  to  the  dreadful  fight. 

Fnirf.  Tasso,  vii,  37. 
And  busk'd  them  bold  to  battle  and  to  fight. 

Ibid.,  i.\,  20. 

BUSK-POINT.     The  lace,  with  its  tag, 
which  secured  the  end  of  the  husk. 
Howell,  in  his  Vocabulary,  explains  it 
thus  in  Itahan  : 

Jghelto,  nastro,  (5  cordone  con  una  punta,  od  un  puntale, 
da  afiibbiar  il  buslo.  Section  34,  art.  5. 

0  beauties  look  to  your  busk-points. 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  70. 
The  gordian  knot,  wliich  Alexander  great 

Did  whilom  cut  witli  his  all-conquering  sword, 
Wasnotliing  like  thy  busk-point,  pretty  peat, 
Nor  could  so  fair  an  augury  aftbrd. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  151. 

In  the  same  scene,  a  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  made  "nineteen  sonnets 
of  [on]  his  mistress's  bush-point.'''' 

+Thesc  can  make  lawes  and  kingdomes,  alter  states, 
Make  princes  gods,  and  poore  men  potentate's. 
An  amorous  verse  (faire  ladies)  winnes  your  loves. 
Sooner  than  busk  paints,  farthiiigalls,  or  gloves: 
A  iincts  quill  doth  stand  in  greater  stead, 
Than  all  such  toycs,  to  gaine  a  maiden  head. 

Heedoine's  I'oems,  1641. 


BUSKET.    Bosquet,  Fr.    A  small  bush, 
or  branch,  with  flowers  and  fohage. 

Youth's  folk  now  flocken  in  every  where 
To  gather  May  baskets  and  smelling  breere. 

Speiis.  Eel,  Mag,  9. 


BUSKY. 

woodv. 


The   same   as   boskt/  above, 


ilow  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  you  b'liskg  hill.  1  Hen.  IF,  v,  1. 

BUSS,  V.  To  kiss.  This  word,  which 
is  now  only  used  in  vulgar  language, 
was  formerly  thought  of  sufficient 
dignity  to  rank  among  tragical  ex- 
pressions. 

Cnme  grin  on  me;  and  I  wiU  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife.  A'.  John,  iii,  4. 

So  the  substantive : 

And  we  by  signs  sent  many  a  secret  bitss. 

Dragt.  Barons  Wars,  C,  3. 

But  it  had  already  suffered  some  de- 
gradation when  Herrick  wrote  this 
epigram  upon  it : 

Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this. 

We  busse  om-  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss. 

Works,  p.  219. 

fBUSY.  To  be  busy,  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course.    See  Business. 

Thou  hast  beenc  too  busg  with  a  man, 
And  art  with  child ;  deny  it,  if  thou  can. 

Fasqnil's  Night-Cap,  1612. 

+BUSY-BODY.     A  meddler. 

He  is  such  a  bnsg-bodg  as  deserves  to  be  hitt  in  the 
teetli.  Howell,  1659. 

BUT.  Otherwise  than.  This  sense  is 
marked  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  obsolete. 

I  sliould  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.     Temp.,  i,  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
supposed  to  mean  unless,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  no  unusual  signification. 
Cleopatra  says  "  Antony  will  be  him- 
self." To  which  he  replies,  "But 
stirr'd  by  Cleopatra:"  which  may 
either  mean,  "  but  Cleopatra  will  have 
the  merit  of  moving  him  to  be  so ;" 
or  moved  o«7y  by  Cleopatra.  Ant. 
and  CI.,  i,  1.  So  again  in  act  iii, 
sc.  9.  "But  your  comfort  makes  the 
rescue."  I  understand,  "your  com- 
fort onhj  can  make,"  &c.  ' 
In  the  following  passage  the  use  ol 
the  word  is  certainly  very  obscure 

But  being  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take  it,  «e  shall.       Ant.  S'  CI.,  iv,  Ifl 

The  Oxford  editor  changed  it  to  noil^ 
Subsequent  commentators  have  re- 
ferred us  rather  to  the  obsolete  sense 
of  without.  As  in  Kelly's  Scottish 
Proverbs :  "  He  could  eat  me  but 
salt."   "  Touch  not  a  cat  but  a  glove;" 
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i.  e.i  •without.  Unless,  the  meaning 
suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  will  make  tolerable 
sense  here. 

But  seems  to  be  used  for  not,  or  with- 
out, in  the  following  example  : 

If  tliat  you  s;iy  you  will  not,  cannot  love. 

Oh  heavens !  ibr  what  cause  then  do  you  here  move  ? 

Are  you  not  fram'd  of  that  expertest  inold. 

For  whom  all  iu  this  round  concordance  hold? 

Or  are  you  framed  of  some  other  fashion, 

Aud  have  a  forme  and  heai-t,  but  yet  a  passion  ? 

Brown,  Brit.  Fast.,  I,  ii,  p.  47. 

BUTCHE.  Perhaps  instead  of  bouge, 
above.     Allowance. 

Appointed  also  the  ceusores  to  allow  out  of  the  com- 
mon butche,  yearly  stipendes  for  the  lindnige  of  cer- 
tain geese.  Asck.  Toxoph.,  p.  173,  new  ed. 

fBUTLER.  The  name  of  some  sort  of 
hFad-dress.  "A  butler  or  tiers,  mi- 
truin."  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  217,  under  the  head  of 
"cloathing  for  women." 

fBUTLER'S  ALE,  was  made  as  follows  : 

The  best  way  to  make  butlers  ale. 
Take  sena  and  poKpodium  each  4  ounces,  sarsapai-illa 
3  ounces,  liquorish  3  ounces,  agrimony  and  maiden- 
hair of  each  a  small  handful,  scurvygrass  a  quarter  of 
a  peck,  close,  bruise  them  grosly  in  a  stone  mortar, 
put  them  into  a  thin  canvass  bag,  and  hang  the  bag 
in  9  or  10  gallons  of  ale  when  it  has  well  worked,  and 
when  it  is  3  or  4  days  old,  it  is  lipe  enough  to  be 
drawn  off  and  bottled  or  as  you  see  fit;  a  pint  at  a 
time  piu'ges  by  sweat  and  lu-iuc,  expelling  scorbutick 
]iumours  and  dropsies,  remo\ing  slimy  matter,  gravel 
and  sand,  and  prevents  the  stone,  sweetens  the  blood, 
and  is  good  against  pricking  pains,  and  the  headaeh. 
Lnpton's  Tkousaud  Notable  Things. 

fBUTLER'S  BOX.  The  butler  appears 
to  have  lield  the  counters  at  the 
Christmas  card-parties,  and  to  have 
distributed  them  out  to  the  plaj^ers, 
who  perhaps  paid  a  fee  to  the  box  in 
addition  to  the  money  given  for  them. 
This  at  least  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

The  old  comparison,  which  compares  usury  to  the 
butler's  boxe,  deserves  to  be  rememl)red.  Whilest 
men  arc  at  play,  they  feele  not  what  they  give  to  the 
boxe,  but  at  the  end  of  Christmas  it  makes  .ill  or  neere 
all  gamesters  loosers.  A  Tract  at/ainst  Vsurie,  1621. 
The  brewers  art  (like  a  wilde  liestrell  or  unmaud 
iKiwke)  flics  at  all  games;  or,  like  a  butlers  boxe  at 
Christniasse,  it  is  sure  to  winne,  whosoever  loses. 

Ta;/lor's  Workes,  1630. 
One  asked  a  fellow  what  "Westminster  Hall  was  like- 
marry,  quoth  the  other,  it  is  like  a  butlers  box  at 
Christmas  amongst  gamesters,  for  whosoever  loseth 
the  box  will  bee  sure  to  bee  a  winner.  Jl,id. 

Now  you  long  to  hear  what  the  usurer  is  like.  To 
wliat  slial  I  liken  this  generation':'  they  are  hkc  a 
butlers  boxe ;  for  as  all  tiic  counters  at  'last  come  to 
the  butler,  so  ail  the  money  at  last  commeth  to  the 
usurer:  ten  after  ten,  aud  ten  after  ten,  and  ten  to 
ten,  till  at  last  he  receive  not  only  ten  for  an  hundred 
but  an  hundred  for  ten ;  this  is  the  only  difference! 
that  the  butler  can  receive  no  more  then  hee  delivered' 
but  the  usurer  receiveth  more  then  he  delivcreth.  ' 
„,  S.iiit/i's  S,r,iwns,  IGOO 

fBUTLER'S  GRACE.  No  thanks. 


The  respect  wliich  the  wantouest  and  vainest  heads 
liiive  of  them  is  as  ol  lidlers,  who  are  regarded  but  for 
a  bandy  song,  at  a  merry  meeting,  and  when  they  have 
done,  are  commonly  seiit  awav  with  butler's  gra'ce. 

Melton's  Sixefold  Fulitidaa.  p.  33. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used 
for  shooting  at  butts  ;  formed  without 
a  barb,  so  as  to  stick  into  the  butts, 
and  yet  be  easily  extracted. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow 
boy's  hnt-slmft.  Rom.  cj-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Ilercules's  club. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  i,  2. 

BUTT,  the  reading  of  the  folio  for 
boat,  in  the  following  passage  : 

\Miere  they  prepai'd 
A  rotten  carkasse  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd, 
J^or  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast.  "      Temp.,  i,  3. 

Whether  it   is  an  unusual   sense   of 
the  word,    or  merely  a  misprint,    is 
not  clear. 
^To  BUTTALL.    To  abut.     Buttalings, 
abutments. 

Their  bill  of  complaynte  for  and  concerninge  the 
boundinge  forth  and  biittalliuge,  as  well  of  one  mershe 
called  lirownes  mershe,  &c. 

Bill  ill  Chancery,  temp.  Eliz. 

f  BUTTER.  The  two  proverbial  phrases 
in  the  following  extract  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  in  the  language. 

For  I  have  of  late  heard  much  talk  (but  to  little  pur- 
pose) of  him :  Some  say  he  is  a  very  "wise  man.  for  he 
knows  on  which  side  of  his  bread  to'spread  his  butler.- 
others  say  he  is  a  good  man,  for  his  word  will  be  taken 
with  the  best  in  the  town. 

A  speedy  post  with  a  packet  of  letters. 
Sil.  He  look'd  so  demurely,  I  thought  butler  wou'j 
not  have  melted  in  his  mouth,  I  hope  you  will  make 
suj-e  work  with  him  betbre  you  send  hi'm  again. 

Sedley's  Bellamira.  16S7. 

fBUTTER-BAG.  An  old  popular  epi- 
thet for  a  Dutchman. 

Andfortlie  hitter  strength  we  mav  thank  our  coun- 
treyinan  Ward,  andDansker  the  biaterhaij  Hollander, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  bin  two  of  ihe  fatallest 
and  most  infamoust  men  that  ever  Christendom  bred. 
UowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fBUTTER-BOX.  An  old  epithet  for  a 
Dutchman,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  evident. 

At  this  timcof  the  yeore.the  pudding-house  at  Brooke's 
wharfe  is  watched' by  the  IloUanders  celes-slujjs,  lest 
the  inhabitants,  contrarie  to  the  hiw,  should  spill  the 
bloud  of  innocents,  which  would  be  greatly  to  tlie 
Linderancc  of  these  butter-boxes.  TTesticardfo'r  Smells. 

In  the  following  passage  the  word 
seems  to  be  used  for  a  woman's  breast : 

Tlic  fro  believing  from  my  joaks, 

I  fancy'd  not  her  butter-hox, 

Cock'd  up  her  head,  took  leave  in  scorn. 

To  seek  one  titter  for  her  turn. 

lludihras  liedicicus,  vol.  ii,  part  4,  1707. 

fBUTTON.  A  button  seems  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  a  conmion 
symbol  for  something  of  very  small 
value,  which  was  said  to  be  not  worth 
a  button. 

AuU  tliis  the  backs  now,  let  us  tell  yee, 
Of  some  provisions  for  the  belly  ; 
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As  cid  and  goat,  and  great  goats  mother, 
Aiul  ruut,  and  cow,  and  godd  cows  utlier  : 
And  once  but  taste  of  tlie  Welse  mutton, 
YourEnglis  slieeps  not  worth  a  button. 

Witts  Recreations,  1G5-1. 
A  lawj'er  hath  but  a  bad  trade  there,  for  any  cause  or 
controversie  is  tryed  and  determined  in  three  dayes, 
quirks,  quiddits,  demurs,  liabeas  corposes,  sursararaes, 
procedendocs,  or  any  such  dilatory  law-tricks  are 
abolished,  and  not  v:orth  a  button. 

Tcnjlor's  Varices,  1630. 

The  Dutch  were  especially  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  buttons  on 
their  dress. 

As,  in  the  common  proverb, 
Tlie  Dutchman  drinks  liis  buttons  oS,  the  English 
Doublet  and  all  away. 

Glapthorne's  Indies  Priviledge,  16-10. 

The  phrase  in  the  following  passage 
is  not  so  easily  explained. 

And  herein  she  served  herself  another  way,  for  her 
adversary  defamed  her  for  swearing  and  unswearing, 
and  it  was  not  amiss  to  have  a  button  in  the  room. 

Lives  of  the  Norths. 

tBUTTONS  OF  NAPLES.  Syphilitic 
buboes. 

Specially  because  his  souldiers  were  much  given  to 
venerie.  Tlie  I'rench.men  at  that  siege  got  the  buttons 
of  Naples  fas  we  tcrme  them)  which  doth  much  annoy 
tiiem  at  this  day.  But  the  first  finding  of  this  griev- 
ous sicknesse,  was  brought  into  Spaiue,  by  Columbus 
at  Iiis  coming  home,  so  that  :dl  Christendome  may 
curse  the  king  and  Columbus. 

fBUTTON,  or  BUTTONED,  CAP. 

Upon  liis  head  he  wore  a  filthy,  coarse  biggin,  and 
next  it  a  garnish  of  nightcaps,  with  a  sage  bulten 
cap,  of  the  forme  of  a  cow-sheard,  overspred  verie 
orderly.  Nash,  Fierce  Fenilesse,  1592 

A  plaine  old  man  of  tlireescore  yeeres,  with  a  buttoned 
cup,  a  lockram  falhng-band,  course  but  cleane,  a  russet 
coat,  a  white  belt  of  a  horse  liide,  hght  horse  coUer 
white  leather,  a  close  round  breech  of  russet  sheeps 
wool,  with  a  long  stock  of  white  kersey,  a  high  shoe 
with  yelow  buckles,  aU  white  with  dust. 

Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1603. 

tBUTTON-SMOCK.  An  old  song  on 
the  button-smock,  dated  1621,  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  Hark,  1927.  It  merely 
appears  to  be  applied  to  a  smock 
■which  buttoned  down  in  the  front. 

BUXOM,  originally  meant  obedient, 
from  a  Saxon  etymology.  It  is  now 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  gay,  lively  ; 
and  is  clearly  formed  of  the  word 
buck  and  the  termination  5o??ze.  Buch- 
some,  spirited,  lively  as  a  buck.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  say  in  which  sense  Shake- 
speare uses  it  here. 

Bardolph  a  soldier,  lii'iu  and  sound  of  lieart. 

Of  buium  valour.  Hen.  V,  iii,  6. 

I  rather  think  the  modern  sense  pre- 
ferable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser,  and 
many  others : 

So  wild  a  beast, so  tarn-;  ytauglit  to  be 
And  buxom  to  his  bauds,  is  iov  to  see. 

Moth,  lliibb.  Tale.  G25. 


In  this  sense  Milton  speaks  of  "  the 
buxom  air." 

j-Rom.  About  your  busines. 

And  I'le  goe  visitt  my  young  sickly  suckling. 

0,  'tis  a  bucksome  boy  ! 

jrHson's  Inconstant  Ladi/,  1611. 

fBUY-ALL.  Purchase.  Such  at  least 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
term  in  the  Historv  of  Don  Quixote, 
1675,  f.  63. 

BUZZARD,  in  the  proverb,  "  As  blind 
as  a  buzzard,"  or  a  blind  buzzard, 
certainly  means  a  beetle.  Ray  has, 
"as  blind  as  a  beetle,"  p.  218,  with 
this  explanation  of  it : 

A  beetle  is  thought  to  be  bUnd,  because  in  the  even- 
ing it  will  fly  \\ath  its  full  force  against  a  man's  face, 
or  any  thing  else  which  happens  to  be  in  its  way  ; 
which  other  insects,  as  bees,  hornets,  &c.  will  not  do. 

He  has  also,  as  "dull  as  a  beetle,"  p. 
221.  But  there  perhaps  the  allusion 
is  to  a  carpenter's  beetle,  or  mallet. 
This  kind  of  buzzard  was  probably 
meant  by  Hudibras,  when  he  under- 
took to  prove. 

That  a.bu:::ard  is  no  fowl.  I,  73. 

The  beetle  was  familiarly  called  a 
buzzard,  from  its  peculiar  buzzing 
noise :  as  in  Staffordshire,  a  cock- 
chafer is  still  called  a  hum-buz.  The 
buzzard-7)iofh,  a  kind  of  sphinx, 
seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage,  by  the  company  it  appears  in  : 

O  owle !  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  bats, 
buzzards,  and  beetles,  in  this  long  retirement  in  tlie 
desert?  Are  you  of  a  feather?  It  is  bUndnesse,  obsti- 
nate blindnesse.  Gai/t.  Fest.  Notes,  p.  188. 

In  the  following  passage  also,  a 
beetle's  must  be  meant  by  a  buzzard's 

nest : 

That,   from  tlie  lotlisome  mud    from  whence   thou 

earnest. 
Thou  art  so  bold,  out  of  thy  buzzard's  nest. 
To  gaze  upon  the  sun  of  her  perfections. 

Ifeakest  yoes  t.  Wall,  sign.  C,  4  b. 

I  have  an  imperfect  recollection, 
though  I  cannot  bring  proof  of  the 
fact,  that,  in  my  childhood,  all  night 
flying  moths  were  popularly  called 
buzzards.  All  insects  which  buzz 
remarkably  might  naturally  so  be 
called. 

The  bird  called  the  buzzard,  or  th^ 
hald-kite,  is  known,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  peculiarly  sharp-sighted.  In 
that  sense,  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  French,  busard. 

"  Between  hawk  and  buzzard,"  means,  between  a  good 
thing  and  a  bad  of  the  same  kind :  the  hawk  being 
the  true  sporting  bird,  the  buzzard  a  heavy  lazy  fowl 
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of  the  same  species,  luteo  ignarus,  tlie  sluggish  h'tz- 
zard.  Comenii  Janua.  Loud.  ed.  IGOi,  §  146. 

Oh,  slow-wing'd  turtle,  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee  ? 

Tarn,  of  Shr.,  ii,  1. 

To  BUZZLE.     To  swell  out. 


Lett  us  be  gone,  then,  and  performe  the  rest 
Of  our  observance  in  some  seate  uiiseene. 
He  flutter  upp,  and  take  my  perche  upon 
Some  citty  liead-attire,  and  looke  through  that 
'yBiizzelld  with  bone  lace)  like  myselfe  in  state. 

Masque  of  the  Twelve  Months. 
Distracted  were  her  thoughts,  in  silence  tyde, 
Till  love  and  honour  btizzlej,  then  she  cryde, 

Uislork  of  Albino  ,j-  Bellama,  1638. 

fB'W'Y.     An  abbreviation  of   be  with 
yon,  for  God  be  with  you  ! 

Chi.  Ji'ir'i/'  brother. 

"Fore  God  a  good  one.    0 !  the  gentleman. 

^  Cartvrii/ht's  Ordimiry,  1651. 

-jBY-AND-BY.     One    of    the   cries    of 
,    tapsters  in  inns.     English  Rogue,  ed. 

1719,  p.  91. 
tBY-ARTS.     Cunning  tricks. 

AVliat  others  now  count  qualities  and  parts. 
She  thought  but  complements,  and  meer  by-arts. 

CartKright's  Poenis,  1651. 

tBY-BLOW.     A  bastard. 

In  such  a  ladies  lappc,  at  such  a  slipperie  by-blow. 
That  in  a  world  so  wide  could  not  be  found  such  a  wilie 
Lad ;  in  an  age  so  old,  could  not  be  found  such  an  old 
lad.  Jiarnejield's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  1594. 

Sal.  Thou  speak'stiiot  like  a  subject;  what's  thy  name? 
Fit.  My  name  is  Draco. 
Sal.  Of  the  Athenian  Draco's  ? 
I'il.  >io,  of  the  English  Drakes,  great  Captain  Drake 
(That  saird  the  world  round)  left  in  Spain  a  by-bloic. 
Of  whom  1  come.  2'ke  Slighted  Maid,  p.  27. 

tBY-ENDS.     Selfish  objects. 

.\nd  happy  he,  who  free  from  ail  by-ends. 

Gapes  not  for  filthy  lucre,  nor  intends 

The  noise  of  empty  armour,  but  rais'd  liigh 

To  better  cares,  minds  heaven ;  and  doth  try 

To  see  and  know  the  Deity  only  there 

Where  he  himself  discloseili.  Cartwright's  Poems,'i.6ol. 

BY'R  LAKIN.     A  familiar    diminutive 
of  lj>/  our  lady,  i.e.,  by  our  ladykin. 

By'rlahn,  a  parlous  feare.     Mids.  iV.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare  has  stamped  no  great 
credit  upon  the  e>;pression,  by  putting 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Snout  the  bel- 
lows-mender. Preston's  Cambyses 
is  quoted  for  the  same  phrase,  which, 
as  Shakespeare  ridicules  it  in  other 
parts  of  those  scenes,  perhaps  he 
might  allude  to  here  also. 
'BYE",  for  Afjye,  q.  v. 

Tliou,  Porre.\-,  tliou  shalt  dearlv  'bye  the  same. 

Ferr.  'and  Porr.,  0.  PI.,  i,  140. 

It  is  written  also  bny,  which,  when 
dear  is  added,  certainly  makes  as 
good  sense. 

And  minding  now  to  make  her  buy  it  deare, 
With  I'urie  great  and  rage  at  her  she  Hies. 

Uarr.  Ar.,  .xxwi,  18, 


CABBAGES.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  first  imported  from  Holland  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

He  has  received  weekly  intelligence, 

Upon  my  knowletU^e,  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 

(For  all  parts  of  the  world)  in  cabbages. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  1. 
This  is  not  an  expression  tlirown  out  at  random,  or  by 
chance.  Cabbages  were  not  originally  tlie  natural 
growth  of  England ;  but  about  this  time  they  were 
sent  to  us  from  IloUand,  and  so  became  the  product 
of  our  kitchen-gardens.  If'kalley's  Note. 

This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
Evelyn  confirms  it : 

'Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years  since  we  first  had  cabbages 
out  of  Holland,  Sir  Arth.  Asliley  of  "Wiburg  St.  Giles, 
in  Dorsetshire,  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  first  who 
planted  them  in  England. 

Acetaria,  or  Disc,  of  Sallets. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  species,  some,  under 
the  name  of  cole-worts,  having  been 
known  much  longer. 
■fCABBISH.  An  early  manner  of 
spelling  cabbage. 

Tlie  violet,  lady  Flavia  bestowed  on  thee,  I  wish  thee, 
and  if  thou  like  it,  1  will  further  thee ;  otherwise,  if 
thou  persist  in  thy  old  foUies,  whereby  to  increase  thy 
new  griefes,  I  will  never  come  where  thou  art,  nor 
shalt  thou  have  accesse  to  the  place  where  1  am.  For 
as  little  agreement  shall  there  be  hetweene  us,  as  is 
betweene  the  vine  and  the  cabbish ;  the  oake  and  the 
ohve-tree ;  the  serpent  and  the  ash-tree ;  the  yron 
and  Theaniides.  Lylie's  Eujihiies  and  his  England. 

CABLE-HATBAND.  A  fashion  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  at  the 
very  close  of  the  16th  century,  being 
a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
worn  round  the  hat. 

I  had  on  a  gold  cable-hatband,  then  new  come  up, 
■which  I  wore  about  a  murrey  French  hat  I  had, — cuts 
my  hatband,  and  yet  it  was  massie  goldsmith's  work, 
S:c.  '     B.  Jons.  Ec.  Man  out  of  U.,  iv,  6. 

More  cable,  till  he  had  as  much  as  my  cable-hatband 
to  fence  him.  Marslon,  Ant.  <f-  Mell.,  ii,  1. 

fCACHES.  Occurs  in  the  following 
passage  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  dog, 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  misprint  for 
raches. 

Butchers  dogs,  bloud-hounds,  dunghill  dogges.  trindle- 
tailes,  prick-eard  curres,  small  ladies  puppies,  caches, 
and  bastards.  Returae  from  Penmssus,  1606. 

fCACKRELL.  A  fish  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  laxative  qualities.. 

Micna,  Phn.  fiork.  Cagarel,  (juod  alvuiu  citet.  .\ 
cackrell,  so  c;dlcd,  hccause  it  maketh  the  eaters  la.\a- 
tive:  some  take  it  for  a  herring  or  sprai. 

Soinenclatrr,  15S"i. 

tCACOGRAPHY.  Defective  writing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as 
an  affected  word. 

On  the  other  side,  the  counsellor  drew  up  I  know  ucc 
how  many  writings,  with  two  words  iu  a  line,  that  h) 
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miglit  get  the  more.  And  to  swell  up  tlie  number, 
Lis  clerk  used  ii  certain  kinde  of  cacorir/rphk,  that 
admiitcd  a  multitude  of  superfluous  letters;  jou  would 
liave  judged  him  a  sworn  enemy  to  those  that  will 
liave  men  write  as  they  speak,  or  lancy  l)u-gardismes, 
and  spell  com,  hav,  &c.  without  e,  and  detor,  doiit 
without  b.  Cotmcttl  History  of  Franc'wn,  1655. 

tCADDESS.  A  jackdaw.  Randle  Holme, 
in  his  Academy  of  Armes,  p.  248,  has, 
"Jackdaw.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
a  caddasse,  or  cliofF."     See  Caddow. 

And  as  a  falcon  frays 
A  flock  of  stares  or  caddesses,  sucli  fear  brought  his 
assays.  C/iapma/i,Il.,\\i,  540. 

CADDIS.  A  kind  of  ferret,  or  worsted 
lace. 

They  come  to  him  by  the  gross;  inkles,  caddissca, 
cambricks,  lawns.  ll'int.  Tale,  h',  Ii. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  tliis  passage,  says, 
"I  do  not  exactly  know  what  caddisses 
are  :"  but  it  is  plain  from  the  context, 
that  the  expression  is  not  used  as  the 
plural  of  a  caddis,  but  as  a  collective 
term  for  quantities  of  caddis  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  inkles,  &c. 
Ordinary  garters  were  sometimes  made 
of  caddis.  One  of  the  epithets  given 
by  prince  Henry  to  the  landlord  is 
"caddis  garter.'''  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 
Garters  were  then  worn  in  sight,  and 
therefore  to  wear  a  coarse,  cheap  sort, 
was  reproachful.  The  same  epithet 
is  used  in  Glaptliorne's  Wit  in  a  Con- 
stable. We  are  told  also  of  "  footmen 
in  caddis,'''  meaning  the  worsted  lace 
on  their  clothes. 
tCADDOW.     A  jackdaw. 

Ah,  that  drabe,  she  can  caekel  like  a  cadove. 

Mariiiffe  of  IJ'ili  and  If'isdome. 

CADE.  A  cade  of  herrings,  that  is,  a 
cask  or  barrel  of  them :  from  wliicli 
keff  is  evidently  corrupted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  -was  made 
from  cadus,  Botwithstanding  Nash's 
fanciful,  or  rather  jocular  derivation  : 

The  rebel  Jack  Cade  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put 
redde  herrings  in  cades ;  and  from  liira  tliey  liave  then' 
name.  I'laisc  of  It.  Her.,  ]5'J9. 

Shakespeare  has  turned  the  derivation 
the  contrary  way : 

We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father. 
Iiick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  otherriiisrs. 

2  Hen.  ri,  iv,  2. 

CADGE.  A  round  frame  of  wood,  on 
which  the  cadgers,  or  sellers  of  hawks, 
carried  their  birds  for  sale.  See 
Bailey,  &c.  Cadger  is  also  given,  as 
meaning  a  huckster,  from  which  the 
familiar  term  codger  is  more  likely  to 


be  formed,  than  from  any  foreign 
origin. 
CADNAT,  A  word  mentioned  only,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  book  entitled, 
"  The  perfect  School  of  Instruction 
for  Officers  of  the  Mouth."  By  G. 
Kos.se,  12mo,  1682  ;  where  it  is  de- 
fined, 

A  sort  of  state  covering  for  princes,  dukes,  or  peeis, 
at  a  great  dinner.  F.  03. 

Tiiis  might  be  thought  to  mean  a 
canopy ;  yet  cadenas,  its  apparent 
origin,  signifies  rather  a  case  of  instru- 
ments. "On  appelle  aussi  cadenas 
une  espece  de  coffre,  ou  d'etui,  qui 
contient  une  cuillere,  une  fourchette, 
et  un  couteau,  quon  serf,  pour  le  lioi, 
ou  pour  les  2:)ersonnes  dune  grande 
dist'inction.'^  Manuel  Lexique.  [The 
term  cadenas  was  given  in  French  to 
the  ship-formed  vessel  belonging  lo 
the  table  service  which  is  more  com- 
monly called  a  nef.'\ 
CAFFLING.     Probably,  for  cavilling. 

Ah  if  I  now  ))Ut  in  some  cafjlbig  clause, 
I  shall  be  cail'd  unconstant  all  my  days. 

liarr.  'Jr.,  .\lv,  97. 

CAIN-COLOUR'D.     Yellow  or  red,  as 
a  colour  of  hair;  which,  being  esteemed  « 
a  deformity,  was  by  common  consent 
attributed  to  Cain  and  Judas. 

IS'o  forsooth ;  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  » 
yellow  beard  ;  a  Cain-coloi'r'd  beard.       IJer.  h  .,  i,  4. 

The  old  copies  read  it  thus  ;  the  later, 
till  Theobald's  hme,havecane-colour  d, 
whiclr  might  do,  but  is  not  so  pro- 
bable. What  makes  it  clear  tiiat  we, 
should  prefer  Cain-colour' d,  is  the 
expression  of  Ahram-colourd  above 
noticed,  and  that  of  a  Judas  beards, 
for  a  red  beard.  See  Judas  Colour 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
devil  himself  had  sometimes  this 
attribute  given : 

Run  to  the  coimter, 
retch  me  a  rciZ-Zjemj-i/ei/ Serjeant;  I'll  make 
Yon,  captain,  tliir.k  the  devil  of  hell  is  come  ' 

To  fi'teli  you,  if  once  he  fasten  on  von. 

Itam  aIU'ij,  0.  I'l.,  v,  4G.'5. 

At  all  events,  it  shows  how  odious  a 
red  beard  was  esteemed. 
tCAlNSHAlM-SMOKE.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  ol' 
this  phrase,  which  is  explained  as 
follows. 

Cainsliam-sniolie,  a  man's  weeping  when  beat  by  his 
wife.  Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  iCJl. 

CAIUS.     The  name  of  a  writer  on  some 
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kind  of  Rosycrucianism ;  thence 
adopted  by  Shakespeai-e  for  the  name 

V  of  his  French  doctor  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  "Windsor.  Mr.  Ames  had 
among  his  MSS.  one  of  the  "secret 
writings  of  Dr.  Caius."  See  Dr. 
Parmer's  note  on  the  first  entry  of 
Dr.  Caius  in  the  Mer.  W.  [The' Dr. 
Caius  who  wrote  upon  magical  and 
astrological  subjects  was  no  doubt  the 
celebrated  master  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  ^enry  VIII.  Some  of  his 
MSS.  on  these  subjects  are  still  pre- 
served.] 

CAKE.  "My  cake  is  dough.''''  An 
obsolete  proverb,  implying  tlie  loss  of 
hope,  or  expectation  ;  a  cake  which 
comes  out  of  the  oven  in  the  state  of 
dough  being  considered  as  utterly 
spoiled. 

3Iy  cake  is  dough :  but  I'll  in  among  the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — but  my  share  m  tlie  feast. 

Tam.Shr.,v,l. 
Steward,  yoiir  cake  is  doin  as  well  as  mine. 

B.  Jon.  Case  is  alfer'd,  scene  last. 
You  shall  have  rare  sport  auon,  if  wiy  cake  be'n't  doutjh, 
and  my  plot  do  but  take. 

lia/jelais,  by  Ozell,  vol.  iv,  p.  105. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  traverses,  we  are  confident 
here  that  the  match  will  take,  otherwise  my  cake  is 
donqk.  Hoicell's  Letters,  I,  4  3,  1,  12, 

CAKE-BREAD.     Rolls,  or  manchets. 

Aye  and  eat  them  all  too,  au  tlipv  were  in  cake-bread. 
li.  Jons.  Barlh.  F.,  v,  3. 

A  tailor  is  there  spoken  of:  and 
tailors  were  famous  for  eating  hot 
rolls.     See  Tailor. 

tA  fritter  or  fine  cake-bread,  artolaganus. 

Wil/ials'  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  292. 
\Cake-bread,  panis  arotnaticus.        Ibid.,  p.  177. 
+A  new  sliav'd  cobler  follows  him,  as't  liapt, 
Witli  his  young  cake-bread  in  his  cloke  close  wrapt. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 

CALAIS,  Duellists  being  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them,  after  we  had  lost 
Calais,  to  fight  on  the  sands  there,  as 
the  nearest  foreign  ground. 

If  we  concur  in  all,  write  a  formal  challenge. 

And  bring  thy  second :  meanwhile  I  make  provision 

Of  Calais  sand,  to  fight  upon  securelv. 

Alhnmazur,  O.  PI.,  vii,  218. 

The  speaker  here  seems  to  propose  a 
ludicrous  way  of  evading  the  law,  by 
fetching  sand  from  Calais,  and  thus 
fighting  on  foreign  ground.  The 
sands  of  Calais  are  literally  meant  in 
other  passages  : 

•Gilbert,  this  glove  I  send  thee  from  my  hand. 
And  challenge  thee  to  meet  on  Callis  sand. 
On  tliis  day  moneth  resolve  1  will  be  there. 
S.  Rowland's  Good  Netves  and  Sad  Netces,  1632,  sig.  F,  2. 


Mr.  Strangeways,  meaning  to  chal- 
lenge his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Fussel, 
said, 

Calais  sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  dispute  than 
,  Westminster  Hall.        Harl.  Misc.,  iv,  p.  8,  Park's  ed. 
But  his  envy  is  never  stirred  so  much  as  wlien  gentle- 
men go  over  to  figlit  upon  Calais  sayids. 

Earle's  Microc,  33,  p.  90,  Bliss's  ed. 

vSee  also  the  notes  there. 

So  in  a  poem  called  the  Counterscuffle, 

printed  in  1670 : 

He  durst  his  enemy  withstand. 

Or  at  Tergoos,  or  Calis-sand, 

And  bravely  there  with  sword  in  hand. 

Would  greet  liim. 
Dryden's  Misc.,  12mo,  iii,  334. 

Calais  sand  was  imported  for  domestic 
purposes  also : 

When  he  brings  in  a  prize,  unless  it  be 
Cockles,  or  Ca'tis  sand  to  scour  with, 
I'll  reuoimce  my  five  mark  a  year. 

B.  S'  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fortune,  v,  p.  452. 

[Callis  was  at  this  time  the  common 
manner  of  spelling  the  word.] 

+Away  went  bee  and  crost  the  sea, 
AVith's  master,  to  the  Isle  of  Ehea, 
A  good  way  beyond  Callice. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCALIS,  or  CALES.  Cadiz.  In  Vere's 
Commentaries,  1657,  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  Culis  journey,  while 
the  accompanying  map  is  lettered 
"The  Bay  of  Cadiz." 

CALF'S-SKIN.  Fools  kept  for  diver- 
sion in  great  families  Mere  often  dis- 
tinguished by  coats  of  calf-sh'in,  with 
buttons  down  the  back.  Therefore 
Constance  and  Falconbridge  mean  to 
call  Austria  a  fool,  in  that  sarcastic 
line  so  often  repeated, 

And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Jo/in,  iii,  1. 
His  calf's-skin  jests  from  heuce  are  clear  e.vil'd. 

Prol.  to  Wily  Beguiled. 

tCALIDITY.     Heat.     Latin. 

p.  Passe  it  over,  gentle  sir,  for  the  truth  is,  exceeding 
in  caliditie,  it  enrtames  the  blond,  as  doth  also  sage, 
garlicke,  wild  mvnt,  pepper,  and  other  such  like,  but 
to  qu;xUHe  a  liitle  the  caliditie  of  those  meates  you 
have  taken  downe,  will  you  please  to  eate  a  Mttle  of 
these  cold  cates.  Passenger  of  Benrenuto,  1612. 

CALIPOLIS.  A  character  iu  a  bom- 
bastic tragedy,  printed  in  ir)94,  and 
called  the  Battel  of  Alcazar,  &c.,  some 
lines  of  which  are  burlesqued  and 
ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  and  several 
other  dramatists.  A  single  line  of 
parody  is  spouted  by  Pistol : 

Feed  and  be  fat,  mv  fair  Calijudis. 

2  Hen.  IF,  v.,  -i. 

Several  lines  together  are  inserted  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  Poetaster,  iii,  4, 
and  ai-e  truly  ridiculous.  The  line 
taken    by    Shakespeare    is    also    iu 
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Decker's  Satiromastix,  Or.  of  Engl. 
Dr.,  iii,  254,  and  in  Marston's  What 
you  will. 

The  old  interludes,  and  the  early 
attempts  at  tragedy,  were  often  ridi- 
culed, when  dignity  of  style  was 
better  understood.  Thus  king  Darius, 
king  Cambyses,  and  otliers,  are  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  and  quoted.  See 
particularly  the  same  scene  in  the 
Poetaster. 
CALIVER.  A  gun,  or  musquet.  Skin- 
ner and  others  derive  it  from  calibre, 
which  means  only  the  bore,  or  dia- 
meter of  a  piece.  But  the  more 
numerous  authorities  define  it  as  "  a 
small  gun  used  at  sea,"  and  some  as 
exactly  synonymous  with  arquebuse. 
It  was  probably  of  various  sizes,  but 
the  quotations  show  that  it  was  carried 
by  infantry.  Its  derivation  is  not  yet 
jiiade  out. 

Such  a  commodiiy  of  warm  slaves,  as  liad  as  lief  hear 
the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a 
cidiver,  worse  tlian  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck. 

1  Hen.  IV,  i\\  2. 
Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

3  Men.  IF,  iii,  2. 
lie  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  halberds,  petronels,  c«//rf«, 
and  muskets,  that  he  looks  hke  a  justice  of  peace's 
hall,  B.  Jons.  Sii.  Worn.,  iv,  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  accented 
on  the  middle  syllable  : 

Tall  soukliers  thence  he  to  the  world  dehvers, 
And  out  they  fly,  all  arm'd  with  pikes  and  darts. 
With  halberts,  and  with  muskets,  and  calivers. 

Harringt.  Ep\g.>  i,  90. 

To  CALKE,  for  to  calculate. 

What  mean  then  foole  astrologers  to  callce. 
That  tsvincklinfT  starres  fling  down  the  fixed  fate, 
And  all  is  guided  by  the  starrie  state. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  425. 

-fCALKER.  A  calculator;  one  who 
calculates  nativities,  &c. 

The  imagination  is  not  so  good  for  curing  as  this 
which  I  seeke,  which  invitetli  a  man  to  he  a  witch, 
superstitious,  a  magician,  a  deceiver,  a  pahnister,  a 
fortune-teller,  and  a  calker. 

Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  183. 
67.  Item,  whether  you  have  any  conjurers,  charmers, 
ralcoiirs,  witches,  or  fortune-tellers,  who  they  are,  and 
M  ho  do  resort  unto  them  for  counsell  ? 

Arlichs  of  Inqnirie  hy  the  B.  of  Sanim,  1614. 

CALKYNS,  or  CALKINS.  Apparently 
from  calx,  a  heel ;  the  hinder  parts  of 
a  horse  shoe,  which  are  sometimes 
turned  up. 

Cansyng  a  smyth  to  shoe  three  horses  for  him  con- 
trarUy,  with  tne  calkijns  fonvard,  that  it  should  not 
bee  percewed  which  way  he  had  taken. 

Ilolinsh.  His/.  ofScotl.,  sign.  U,  3  b. 
On  this  horse  is  Arcite 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  call-ins 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample.     Two  Noble  Kitism.,  v,  4. 

tCALLABRE.     A  sort  of  fur. 


And  fourteen  of  them  to  be  aldermen,  that  is  to  say, 
vj.  graye  clokes  and  viij.  caUabre. 

Order  of  the  Hospitalls,  1557. 

CALLET,  CALLAT,  or,  according  to 
Skinner,  CALOT.  A  woman  of  bad 
character. 

A  cull  at 
Of  boundless  tongue;  who  late  hath  heat  her  husband. 
And  now  baits  me.  Winter's  T.,  ii,  3. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  calotte,  a  sort 
of  leathern  cap  worn  by  some  women 
in  France ;  but  Mr.  Todd  properly 
objects  to  that  derivation.     See  Todd. 

Why  the  callet 
You  told  me  of,  here  I  have  ta'en  disguis'd. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  3. 
But  I  did  not  think  a  man  of  your  age  and  beard  had 
been  so  lascivious,  to  keep  a  disguis'd  callet  under  my 
nose.  Antiquary,  0.  PI.,  x,  87. 

It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  personage  next  mentioned. 
CALLOT,  KIT.  The  fair,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  brown  associate,  of 
one  Giles  Hather.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  couple  of  English 
persons  who  took  up  the  occupation 
of  gipsies.  So  says  Mr.  Whalley,  but 
I  know  not  his  authority. 

To  set  Kit  Callot  forth  in  prose  or  rhime. 
Or  who  was  Cleopatra  for  the  time. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gips.,  vol.  vi,  p.  79- 

It  certainly  might  mean  Kit,  the  callot, 
or  strumpet. 
CALLOT,  or  CALOT,  meant  also  any 
plain  coif  or  skull-cap,  such  as  is  still 
worn  by  serjeants-at-law,  on  their 
wigs.  From  the  French  calotte,  eod. 
sensu.     Accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

We 

Tliat  tread  the  path  of  pubKc  businesses 
Know  wliat  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  slirink. 
The  wearing  the  callot,  the  politic  hood. 
And  twenty  other  parerga. 

B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  act 
Together  of  the  fashions 
Of  man  and  woman,  how  his  callel  and  lier 
Black-bag  came  on  together. 

Brome  New  Acad.,  iv,  p.  85. 

Callet  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  for  to 
rail,  in  the  following  passage ;  pro 
bably  from  the  violent  language  often 
used  by  callets. 

Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 
Callet  like  a  butter-quean. 

Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

fCALLOW.  Unfledged.  Applied  pro- 
perly to  birds,  but  often  used  meta- 
phorically. 

Eran.  Alas  poor  creature,  thou  dost  not  understand 
what  belongs  to  a  waiting-damsel;  it  is  part  of  hffl 
office  to  discover  lier  lady's  secrets.  I  perceive  by 
this,  thou  art  but  a  Cft//ui';-niaid — and  o'  niv  conscien 


a  virgin. 

Maid.  A  virgin  ?  Aye,  a  pure  one. 

Woman  turn'd  Bully, 
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Scribling  assassinate,  thy  lines  attest 
An  ear-mark  due,  cub  of  the  blatant  beast, 
Vhose  wrath  before  'tis  syllaljled  for  worse. 
Is  blasphemy  untledg'd,  a  caUow  curse. 

Cleuteland-s  Poems.  1651. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A  word  which 
wants  explanation.  A  term  of  re- 
proach. 

1  do,  thou  upstart  caUymoocher,  I  do ; 
'Tis  well  known  to  the  parish  I  have  been 
Twice  ale-cuuner. 

Mayor  of  QiiM.,  O.  PL,  xi.  p.  132. 

CALSOUNDS,  or  CALZOONS.  Close 
linen  or  cotton  trousers.    Cale^on,  Fr. 

The  ne.xt  that  they  weare  is  a  sraocke  of  callico,  with 
ample  sleeves,  much  longer  than  their  amies;  under 
this,  a  paire  of  calsouiids  of  the  same,  which  reach 
to  their  anclf/K  Sandys,  Travels,  p.  63. 

Mr.  Todd  has  it  as  calzoons,  q.  v. 
fCALTROP.  1.  An  implement  formed 
of  four  spikes,  to  be  used  against 
cavalry  in  war.  It  seems  to  be  an 
invention  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1.18.5. 

^Muriccs,  Q.  Curtio,  et  Val.  Max.  triboli  sive  tribuli, 
A'eget .  machiniilie  ferrese  tetragonse,  aculeis  exstantibus 
infestse, qu;e  spargi Solent  ad^ersus hostiles eruptiones. 
TpipoKoi.  Chaussetrappes.  Enginsofwarfoure  square, 
with  pricks  or  sharpe  points,  which  are  wont  to  be  cast 
in  the  eniniies  way,  when  they  would  breake  in  upon 
the  contrary  side;  caltraps. 

■\'2.  A  name  for  the  star-thistle,  also 
derived  from  the  French.  Cotgrave. 
ToCALVER.  To  prepare  salmon,  or  other 
fish,  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  can 
only  be  done  when  they  are  fresh  and 
firm.  Calverd  salmon  is  a  dainty 
celebrated  by  all  our  old  dramatists. 
May's  Accomplished  Cook,  if  that  be 
sufiicient  authority,  gives  an  ample 
receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be 
cut  in  slices,  and  scalded  with  wine 
and  water  and  salt,  then  boiled  up  in 
white-wine  vinegar,  and  set  by  to 
cool ;  and  so  kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or 
cold.     P.  354. 

Great  lords,  sometimes, 
Tor  a  change  leave  calver'd  salmon,  and  eat  sprats. 

Mussiiiff.  Guard.,  iv,  2. 

It  now  means,  in  the  fish  trade,  only 

crimped  salmon. 
.[CAM.     Crooked.     To  do  a  thing  cam, 
|{    to  do  it  contrarily. 

':         To  doe  a  tliiug  cleane  kamme,  out  of  order,  tlie  wTong 
way.  Cotyrave. 

AMBRILS.  h.  word  which  I  cannot 
find  acknowledged  in  any  dictionary, 
but  evidently  meaning,  in  tiie  following 
passage,  legs ;  perhaps  bowed  legs 
particularly,  from  camhrc,  crooked, 
French.   [Crt?n6nV signifies  the  hock  of 


an  animal.  ]  In  describing  a  satyr  it  is 
said, 

But  he's  a  \ery  perfect  goat  below, 

His  crooked  cambrils  arm'd  « ith  hoof  and  hair. 

Jjrayt.  Kymi>hal,  \,  p.  1519. 

CAMELOT.  A  town  in  Somersetshire, 
now  called  Ca;>«e/,nearSouth-Cadbury: 
much  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places 
at  which  king  Arthur  kept  his  ctmrt. 
The  ancient  Camelot  was  on  a  hill  of 
that  name,  according  to  Selden  :  "By 
South-Cadbury  is  that  Camelot,  a  hill 
of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top,  four 
trenches  circling  it,  and  twixt  every 
of  them  an  earthen  wall ;  the  content 
of  it  within,  about  twenty  acres,  full 
of  ruins  and  reliques  of  old  buildings." 
Note  the  last,  on  Pohjolbion,  B.  3. 
Leland  exclaims,  on  seeing  it,  "Dii 
boni !  quot  hie  profundissimarum 
fossarum !  quot  hie  egestse  terras  valla  I 
quae  demum  preecipitia !  atque  ut 
paucis  finiam,  videtur  mihi  quidem 
esse  et  naturte  et  artis  rairaculum." 
Cited  by  Selden,  ibid. 

Like  Camelot,  what  place  was  ever  yet  renowTi'd, 
Where,  as  at  Caerleoii  oft,  he  kept  ins  table  round? 

Drayton,  Polyolh.,  song  iii,  p.  715- 

It  is  often  mentioned  with  Winchester, 
which  was  another  residence  of  that 
famous  king : 

Tliis  round  table  he  kept  in  divers  places,  especially 

at  Carlion,  Winchester,  and  Camalet  m  Somersetsliire. 

Stoic's  Annals,  sign.  D,  6. 

The  old  translator  of  the  romance  of 
Morte  Arthure  mistook  it  for  the 
Welsh  name  of  Winchester  : 

It  swam  downe  the  stream  to  tlie  citie  of  Camelot,  that 
is  in  Enghsli  Winchester.     Sign.  K,  part  1,  hi.  1.,  1634. 

In  the  editor's  prologue  to  the  same 
book,  we  find  it  removed  into  Wales : 

And  yet  a  record  reiiiaineth  in  witnesse  of  him  in 

Wales,  in  the  towne  of  Camelot. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  a  less 
heroical  character,  as  famous  for  geese, 
which  were  bred  on  the  neighbouring 
moors  : 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I'd  drive  ye  cackling  back  to  Camelot.    Lear,  ii,  3. 

Le  Grand  in  his  Fabliaux  calls  it  Cara' 
malot.    Tom.  i,  p.  Hi. 
CAMERARD.     Comrade  ;  but  nearer  to 
the  French  original,  camerade.     Ca- 
misa,  Ital. 

His  camerard,  that  bare  him  company, 
Was  a  jollie  lisht-timber'd  jackanapes. 

Greene's  Quip.,  ,1'c..  tiarl.  Misc.,  v,  420. 

[It  is   often    spelt   camerade,    as    in 
French,  and  sometimes  camrado.^ 
tUut  finding  nivself  too  voung  for  such  a  charge,  and 
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«ur  religion  differing,  I  have  now  made  choice  to  go 
met  camerade  to  a  very  worthy  gentleman,   baron 

Sthams  .on,  whom  ^^^^^J^^'^I^J^:^^'^. 
thpT  WHS  tlicre  Howell  s  Lamdiai  Letcen,  loov 

+But  to  the  purpose,  mv  camerade,  thou  eatest  up  aU 
the  bread  wS  I  doe  eut.  I  will  form  a  complaint 
for  tWs  abuse!  and  cause  thee  to  appeal  in  a  case  of 
seisin,  and  trespasse^^^^.^^^  ^.^^^^^  ofFrancion,  1655. 
^Car  Oh  uncle,  that  you  should  thus  carpe  at  my 
happines.  -md  traduce  my  ca.nradoes,  men  of  svu-h 
spTrft  and  valour.     3Iarm^o,i's  Fme  Cumpamon,  16o3. 

CAMIS,  CAMUS,  or  CAMICE.  A  light, 
loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or  other 
materials.  Of  the  same  origin  as 
chemise. 


All  in  a  camis  light  of  pui-ple  silke, 

"Woven  upon  mth  silver  subtly  wrought, 

And  quilted  upon  sattin,  white  as  "^'^e.^     ^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

All  in  a  silken  camiis  liUy  whight, 

Purtled  upon  with  many  a  folded  PhgM^.^    ^^  yj  ^^ 

CAMISADO.    Also  from  camisa.    Thus 
explained : 

A  sudden  assault,  wherein  the  souldiers  doe  weare 
^hWs  over  their  armours,  to  know  their  owne  com- 
pany from  the  euemie,  lest  they  fl^""!'!/."  *''«„^*\e 
till  of  thcii-  owne  company  m  stead  of  the  enem  e , 
it  Cometh  of  the  Spamsh  canuca,  a  shirt.  Muis/iew. 
Tor  I  this  day  will  lead  the  forlorn  hope. 
The  camisado  shaU  be  given  by  me.  ,     .  539 

Four  Prentices  of  Land.,  O.  l'l.,vi,  o.3J. 
Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 
The  camisado  of  surplices.  Hudilr.,  lU,  u,  ~J/  ■ 

It  is  also  used  for  the  shirt  so  put  on. 
See  Todd. 
tCAMEL-BACKED.      Was    used    not 
uncommonly  in  the  sense  of  hunch- 
backed. „  ^     ,   J      •>,,,„  = 
That  is  crump-shouldered,  or  canmell-hacked  gibbus, 
Ifithals'  Dictionane,  ed.  1608,  p.  »bfa. 

JCAMOCK.  A  crooked  tree;  also  a 
crooked  beam,  or  knee  of  timber, 
used  in  ship-building,  8ic.  From 
Jccm,  Welsh  and  Erse,  for-  crooked. 
See  K AM.  ^    ^ 

Bitter  the  blossom  when  the  fruit  is  sour, 

And  early  crook'd  that  v^ill  a  c^w"'*  be.^  ^^^^  ^   , 

■Rut  timelv    madam,  crooks  the  tree  that  will  be  a 
^S'^^young  it  pricks  that  wiUl-^a^thoi..^^^^! 

^"-^--^^'^^-^^SSgt^wp^S^oi. ' 

Tull  hai-d  it  is  a  camocke  strught  to  make 

Engl.  Parn.  repr.  in  llehcoma,  p.  000. 

A  lamentable  mistake  is  made  in  the 
note  on  this  word,  p,  622   of  that 

Tint  1  well  know   that  a  bitter  roote  is  amended  with 
a  sweet  graft  and  cmokcd  trees  prove  good  cammoci., 

and  will  grapes  make  V^^;^^^^  ,.^  Engl,  C,  3. 

Camoclc  meant  also  a  weed  called  rest- 
harrow,  so  named,  probably,  from  the 
crookedness  of  its  roots.     It  is  the 
ononis  spinosa  of  Lumseus 
tCAMOUS.     The  meaning  of  this  word 


used  in  the  following  passage,  i« 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  equivalent 
to  debauchery. 

Wlien  muses  rested  she  did  her  season  note. 
And  she  with  Bacchus  her  camous  did  promote. 

Barclay's  Eclogues,  1&/U. 

CAMUSED.  Flat,  broad,  and  crooked  ; 
as  appUed  to  a  nose,  what  we  popu- 
larly call  a  snub-nose.     French. 

And  though  my  nose  be  camused,  my  lips  thick, 
tt  my  chin  bUed,  Pan,  .-.t  Pan,  was^ueht^.  ^ 

Skelton  has  "  camously  crooked." 

To  CAN.     Used  formerly  for  to  know, 

or  be  skilful.  ,   ^      , 

I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  Treneh 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback  -«"'"'■.  i^'  ' • 

Let  the  priest  in  sui-plice  white, 
That  defunctive  musick  can.  _ 

Shakesp.  Passionate  Pdgr.,  \x. 

Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can. 

So  lustless  been  they,  so  weak,  so  wan.^  ^_^^^_^^^^^  ^^_ 

fTo  CAN.     To  be  able,  to  have  power. 

In  evO,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  -i^  f^ --^if.  '■. 
not  to  can  ■"        ' 


CANARY,  or  CANARIES.  A  quick 
and  lively  dance  ;  the  music  to  which 
consisted  of  two  strains  with  eight 
bars  in  each.  See  Sir  John  Hawkins  s 
Hist,  of  Music,  iv,  391. 

I  have  seen  a  medicine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  caH«r„ 

With  sprightly  fire  and  motion.  Mlsty.,\\,i 

At  a  P^acl,  sweet  acquaintance,  where  your  healtll, 
danc'd  the  canaries  i' t^^th.^^^^^  ,^^„^^^  q.  p,._  y;,  og*.; 

When  Mrs.  Quickly  says,  "You  have 
brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  kc. 
(Mer.  W.,  ii,  2),  she  probably  means 
to  say  quandary,  which,  though  not 
a  very  elegant  word  itself,  is  corrupted 

bv  her.  •    ,    „{ 

+Mistris  Minx  .  .  .  that  lookes  as  simperingly  as  l 
she  were  bcsmeard,  and  jets  it  as  gingerly  as  if  sh. 
were  dancing  the  canarics^^^^^^^  ^.  _^^^  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

CANARY  WINE.  Wine  from  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  by  some  called  sweet 
sack ;  sherrv,  the  original  sack,  not 
being  sweet ;  whence  Howell  says  m 
his  letters  that 

Sherries  and  Malagas,  well  mingled,  pass  ioT  Canaues 

in  most  taverns,     letter  to  Lord  Clifford,  Oct.  7, 1034 

Ca™wlK-i»«l  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  islands 

ftom  whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some  termed  a  sackc. 

^dth  tWs  adiunct  swe°ete ;  but  yet  very  n"pr«Pcr  y; 

for  it  dfferelh  not  only  from  sacke  m  sweetnesse  and 

So-  santuess  of  taste,  but  liIso  in  colour  and  consist- 

[ncc   for  t  is  not  so'white  in  colour  as  s;^cl.  "or  so 

thin  in  substance  -,  wherefore  it  is  more  nutritive  than 

s-ink  and  less  penetrative.  ,„.,o 

sack,  anu  r ^^^i^^.  ^. .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^..^_  j^^^^,„^  ^^^^  le.Z 

See  Sack. 
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[In  the  following  proverbial  phrase 
there  appears  to  be  a  play  upon  the 
word.^ 

+He  has  a  plot  upon  us ;  he'll  steal  lience, 

And  sbift  a  score  or  two  of  cups,  and  then 

Set  fresh  upon  us,  make  us  all  as  drunk 

Js  rats  ill  the  Canaries.      Albertus  Wallenstein,  1639. 

CANCELEER,  or  CANCELIER,  s. 
From  chanceller,  Fr.  The  turn  of  a 
light-flown  hawk  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herself,  when  she  misses  her 
aim  in  the  stoop. 

The  fierce  and  eager  hawks  down  tliriUing  from  the 

skies 
Make  sundry  canceleers  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

^  Brayt.  Fohjolb.,  xx,  p.  1046. 

Nor  with  the  falcon  fetch  a  canceUeer. 

J.  Weever's  Epigr.,  B.  iv,  Ep.  5. 

Also,  as  a  verb,  to  cancelier,  to  turn 
in  flight : 

The  partridge  sprung. 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  cancdier ;  then  with  such  speed,  as  if 
He  carried  light'ning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  ti'embling  bii'd.  Mass.  Guard.,  i,  1. 

+His  ambitious  wings  'gan  downwards  steer, 
And  stoop  to  earth,  with  a  mild  cancileer. 

Marmion's  Cupid  anj.  Psyche,  sec.  iii. 

CANDLE'S-ENDS,  to  drink  off.  A 
piece  of  romantic  extravagance  long 
practised  by  amorous  gallants.  It 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  drinking 
oft'  candles'-ends,  for  flap-dragons, 
should  be  esteemed  an  agreeable  qua- 
lification 1  The  answer  is,  that,  as  a 
feat  of  gallantry,  to  swallow  a  candle  s- 
end  formed  a  more  formidable  and 
disagreeable  flap-dragon  than  any 
other  substance,  and  therefore  aff"orded 
a  stronger  testimony  of  zeal  for  the 
lady  to  whose  health  it  was  drunk. 
See    Flap-deagon,    and    Daggee'd 

AllMS. 

Wliy  doth  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ? — Because — 
he  eats  conger  and  fennel;  and  drinks  oS  ca>id!e's-eiids 
for  llap-dragons.  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Carouse  her  health  in  cans. 

And  caudle's-eiids.  B-  ,}•  Fl.  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii,  2. 
But  none  that  will  liang  themselves  for  love,  or  eat 
landle's-ends,  &c  ,  as  the  sublxmary  lovers  do. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi.  p.  02. 

CANDLESTICK.  This  word  was  very 
commonly  pronounced  cmistick  ;  and 
■we  frequently  find  it  so  written.  The 
metre  of  the  following  verse  depends 
upon  it : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  turn'd. 

1  Hen.  IT,  iii,  1. 

And  we  find  it  accordinsjly  in  the 
4tos  of  1.5&8,  1599,  and  l(i08  : 

1  had  rather  hear  a  brasen  cunstick  tui-n'd. 

Capell,  very  wisely,  gives  it  in  his 
various  readings,  "  can  sticke.^^      Kit 


with  the  canstick  is  one  of  the  spirits 
mentioned  by  Reginald  Scot,  1.584. 

If  he  liave  so  much  as  a  cunstick,  I  am  a  traitor. 

Famous  Hist,  of  Tho.  Stukehj,  1G0.5,  Cit.  St. 

Thus  the  name  of  Cavendish  was  vei-y 
generally  shortened  to  Ca'ndish  ;  and 
throughout  Ford's  poem  on  the  death 
of  Mountjoy  earl  of  Devonshire,  the 
title  stands  in  the  verse  as  Denshire. 

Beronshire  the  issue  of  nobility.        P.  21,  repr.  1819. 

Many  such  abbreviations  were  once 
common  which  are  now  disused. 
CANDLE,  votive.   A  customary  offering 
to  a  saint,  or  even  to  God. 

To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  good  St.  Anae, 

A  candell  shall  they  have  a  peece,  get  it  where  I  can. 

If  I  may  my  neele  find  in  one  place  or  in  other. 

Gammer  Gurton'sN.,  0.  P.,  ii,  18. 

CANDLE-WASTERS.  Rakes  who  sit 
up  all  night,  and  therefore  waste 
much  candle.  It  certainly  does  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  relate  to  the 
custom  explained  under  the  words 
candle' S'Cnds ;  for  a  book-worm  is 
called  a  candle-waster .     See  Todd. 

If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard; 
And,  sorry  wag !  cry  hero  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk. 
With  candle-v:asters ;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 

Much  Ado,  V,  1. 

Sorry  wag,  is  the  conjectural  reading 
of  Mr.  Steevens  for  sorrow,  wagge,  of 
the  old  editions,  of  which  no  sense 
can  be  made.  Every  editor  has  pro- 
posed something. 

Candle-wastimj  students  are  thus 
mentioned : 

I,  which  have  known  you  better  and  more  inwardly, 

than  a  thousand  of  these  candle-trasting  book  worines. 

Hosp.  of  Inc.  Fooles,  Btdic.  to  Fortune. 

fCANEER.     A  cannoneer. 

He  should  be  a  skilfull  caneere,  and  able  to  direct  the 
gunner.  Tom  of  All  Trades,  1G31. 

CANE-TOBACCO,  or  tobacco  in  cane. 
Tobacco  made  up  in  a  particular  form, 
highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  be  the 
sort  since  called  pigtail,  but  that 
seems  not  convenient  for  smoking. 

The  nostrils  of  liis  chimnics  are  still  stulT'd 
With  smoke  more  chargeable  tliau  caiie-tubacco. 

Merry  Decil,  0.  PL,  v,  257. 
My  boy  once  lighted 
A  pipe  of  cane-tobacco,  with  u  piece 
or  a  vile  ballad.  All  Fools,  0.  PI.,  iv,  1S7. 

Again, 

It  is  not  leaf,  sir,  'tis  pudding,  cane-tobacco.        Ibid. 

Pudding  tobacco  was  another  form. 
They  are  fill  enumerated  here  : 

Impose  so  deep  a  tax 
On  all  these  ball,  leaf,  cane,  aiul  pudding  packs. 

Sylcester'i  Tobacco  batter'd,  p.  113. 
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Then  of  tobacco  he  a  pj-pe  doth  lack, 
Of  Trinidade  in  cane,  iii  leaf,  or  ball. 

Uarringt.  Epiff.,  iv,  3-t. 

See  also  Epig.,  ii,  38. 
t^ANGEANT.     Changing? 

The  upper  garment  of  the  stately  queen, 

Is  rich  gold  tissu,  on  a  ground  of  green ; 

Where  tli'  art-full  shuttle  rarely  did  encheck 

The  ciiiii/cant  colour  of  a  mallards  neck.      Du  Bartas. 

CANKER.     The  common  wild  rose,  or 
dog-rose.     Cynosbaton. 

I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  liedge,  than  a  rose  in  his 
gi'ace.  Muck  Ado,  i,S. 

To  put  down  Richard,  tliat  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 
The  canker  blooms  liave  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 

Shakesp.  Sonnet  54. 

Also  a  worm,  or  rather  caterpillar  : 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

Ibid.,  3.5. 
Per  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love.  Ibid.,"0. 

Also  in  Sonnet  95. 
CANION,  orCANNION.  Thus  defined 
in  Kersey's  Dictionary :  "  Cannions, 
boot-hose  tops ;  an  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  legs."  That  is  to 
say,  a  particular  addition  to  bi-eeches. 
Coles  says,  "  Cannions  [of  breeches] 
Perizomata."  Cotgrave,  "  Canons  de 
chausses." 

+Subligar,  Mart.  subUgaculum,  Cic.  femoralia,  Sueton. 
feminalia,  Superior  bracharum  pars,  pudenda  et  fe- 
mora obtegens,  di/a^vpi'6fs,  /xTjpoSeVai,  Eudox.  lirayes. 
Slops  or  breeches  without  canions  or  nether  stocks. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

Come,  you  are  so  modest  now,  'tis  pity  that  thou  wast 

ever  bred  to  be  thus  through  a  pair  of  canions ;  thou 

■wouldst  have  made  a  pictty  foohsh  waiting  maid. 

MiJdletun's  More  SissemUers,  ^-c,  Jnc.  Dr.,  iv,  353. 

Minshew  says,  "On  les  appelle  ainsi 
pourceque,  &C.,  because  they  are  like 
cannons  of  artillery,  or  cans  or  pots." 
tCANNEL-RAKERS.  Rakers  of  gut- 
ters ;  men  accustomed  to  low  occu- 
pations. 

These  v\\e  cannel-rakers 
Are  now  becumme  makers, 
Tlier  poems  out  they  dashe, 
With  idl  ther  swyber  swashe. 

Papyslical  I'xhortation,  n.  d. 

CANON.     A  rule,  or  law. 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 

Ilis  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Ilamh,  i,  2. 

In   the   following   passage    the  word 
from  introduces  it  obscurely  : 

'Twas  from  the  canon.  Coriol.,  iii,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it,  "'Twas  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  was  a  form  of  speech 
to  which  he  has  no  right;"  and  pro- 
bably he  was  right. 
Thusyyw«  is  used  in  Othello: 


Do  not  believe 
That /rom  the  sense  of  all  civility 
1  would  thus  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Othello,  i,  1. 

CANT,  s.  Supposed  to  mean  a  niche, 
in  the  following  passage  of  B.  Jon- 
son  ;  from  kant,  a  corner,  in  Dutch. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was 
li'ene,  or  Peace  ;  she  was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant. 

Coronation  Entertainm..  vol.  vi,  445,  Gijf. 
Directly  under  lier,  in  a  cant  by  herself  was  .\rete 
intlironed.       Decker,  Entert.  of  James  I,  sign.  H,  3  b. 

In  the  following  passage,  Greene 
seems  to  use  cantes,  for  canters,  or 
vagabonds. 

I  fell  into  a  great  laughter,  to  see  eejtain  Italianate 

cantes,  humoui'ous  cavaliers,  youtliful  gentlemen,  &c. 

Q'lipfor  Vpst.  a.  Urn  i.  Misc.,  v,  396. 

CANTER,  s.  Onewhocanta,  a  vagrant 
or  beggar. 

A  rogue, 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  |iad.  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Neics,  act  ii. 
tAndif  it  he  hut  considred  in  the  right  kue,  a  coach 
or  caroach  are  meere  engines  of  pride  (which  no  man 
can  deny  to  be  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sinnes) ;  for  two 
leash  of  oyster-wives  hyred  a  coach  on  a  Thursday 
after  Whitsontide,  to  carry  them  to  the  greene-goose 
faire  at  Stratford  the  Bowe,  and  as  they  were  hurried 
betwixt  Algate  and  Myie-end,  they  were  so  be-nia- 
dam'd,  be-mistrist,  and  laditied  by  the  beggers,  that 
the  foolish  women  began  to  swell  with  a  proud  suppo- 
sition or  imaginary  gi'eatnes,  and  gave  all  their  niony 
to  the  niendicanting  canters;  insomuch  that  they 
were  faigne  to  pawne  their  gowues  and  smocks  the 
uext  day  to  buy  oysters,  or  else  their  pride  had  made 
them  cry,  for  h  ant  of  what  to  crv  withal). 

Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 

CANTERBURY.  A  short  gallop  ;  said 
by  Johnson  to  be  derived  from  the 
pace  used  by  the  monks  in  going  to 
Canterbury.  Now  abbreviated  into 
canter. 

lie  [a  postmaster]  rides  altogether  upon  spurre,  and 
no  less  is  necessary  for  his  dull  supporter,  who  is  as 
familiarly  acquainted  with  a  Canterbury,  as  hee  who- 
makes  Chaucer  lus  author  is  with  his  Tale. 

Clitus's  Jl^/iimzies,'page  119- 
Boileau's  Pegasus  has  all  his  paces.  The  Pegasus  of 
Pope,  like  a  Kentish  post-horse,  is  always  on  the  Can- 
terbury. Dennis  on  the  Prelim,  to  the  Dunciad. 

Johnson  had  not  the  verb  to  canter, 
which  has  long  been  so  common. 
Mr.  Todd  has  supplied  it.  The  former 
only  alluded  to  it  under  Canterbury 
Gallop. 
CANTERBURY  BELLS.  A  species  of 
campanida,  said  by  Gerard  to  grow 
abundantly  in  Kent.  See  p,  4.52. 
There  were  also  a  sort  of  bells  carried 
by  pilgrims  for  their  solace,  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Examination  of 
AVilliam  Thorpe,  which  were  so  called  ; 
probably  because  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  was  the  most  common. 

Some  other  pilgrimes  will  have  with  them  bagpi]i('S; 
so  that  in  everie  towne  that  they  cume  through,  wliat 
with  the  noise  of  theii'  siuging,  and  with  the  sound  of 
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their  piping,  and  with  the  janglin;;  of  their  Canter- 
burie  bells,  &c.  they  make  more  noise  than  if  the  king 
came  there  away.  '  IVurdstr.  Eccl.  B'wgr.,  vol.  i,  p.  168 

CANTLE.  A  part,  or  share.  See 
Todd. 

And  cuts  me,  from  tlie  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half  moou,  a  monstrous  catitle  out. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  1. 
l"he  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost, 
With  very  ignorance.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  iii,  8. 

There  armours  forged  were  of  metal  frail, 
On  ev'ry  side  a  massy  caatd  flies.   Fair/.  Tass.,  vi,  48. 

Do  you  reiiieiiihcr 
The  caiite!  of  immortal  cheese  ve  carried  \\ith  ve  ? 

B.  ;$■  Fl.  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  ii]  p.  218. 

CANVAS,  s.  In  the  sense  of  disap- 
pointment [a  dismissal.] 

As  much  as  marriage  comes  to,  and  I  lose 
My  honor,  if  the  Dun  receives  the  canvas. 

^  Shirlet/,  Brothers,  act  ii,  p.  14. 

[The  note  on  this  passage  informs  us, 
"  the  phrase  is  taken  from  the  practice 
of  journeymen  mechanics  who  travel 
in  quest  of  work,  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  profession.  When 
they  are  discharged  by  their  masters, 
they  are  said  to  receive  the  canvas, 
or  the  bag;  because  in  this,  their 
-  tools  and  necessaries  are  packed  up, 
preparatory  to  their  removal."] 

If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  hell 
on  the  otlier  side.  Burton,  Jnat..  p.  113. 

But  why  should'st  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thv  cam-as, 
so  to  heart?  "       '"        IhiJ.,i>.?iol. 

This  is  cited  by  Johnson,  as  an  example 
of  the  more  usual  sense. 
iTo  CANVAS.     To  discuss. 

I  invited  the  hungry  slave  sometimes  to  my  chamber, 
to  the  camasing  of  a  turkey  pie,  or  a  piece  of  venison, 
which  my  lady  grandmotlier  sent  me. 

Beturnefrom  Pernassus,  160G. 

CANUIST,  or  CANVIST,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  seems  to  mean  entrapped, 
but  I  can  give  no  farther  account  of 
it. 

That  restlesse  I,  much  Uke  the  hunted  hare. 
Or  as  the  canuist  kite  dotli  feare  the  snare. 

Mirr.for  ]IIa(/.,ix  230. 

To  CAP,  for  to  arrest,  abbreviated  from 
capias,  the  technical  terra  for  an 
arrest. 

Therefore,  gentle  knight. 
Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay,  or  I  must  cap  you 

B.cj-Fl.Kn.  of  B.  Pest,  act  in. 

fCAP-PAPER.  Whatever  be  the  origin 
of  this  name,  it  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  the  following  extracts 
show. 

Packe  paper  or  cap-paper,  such  paper  as  mercers  and 
other  occupiers  use  to  wrappe  their  ware  in. 

A'omenctator,  1585,  p.  C. 
And  dunghill  rags,  by  favour,  and  by  liap. 
May  be  advanc'd  aloft  to  slicets  of  rap. 
As  by  desert,  by  favour,  and  by  cliance 
,  Honour  may  fail,  and  begg'ry  iuay  advance. 

Tai/'lur's  U'orl-es,  Ifiod. 

fCAP-DATES.  Perhaps  for  Cape-dates. 


For  a  consumption,  proved. 
Take  halfe  an  ounce  of  manus  cliristi,  one  ounce  of 
white  sugar  candy,  and  a  penny-«  ortli  of  aniiiseedes, 
and  halfe  a  pinte  of  redde-rosc  water,  and  a  pint  of 
muscadine,  foure  new  layd  egges,  a  quarter  of  nut- 
niegges,  lialfe  a  quarter  of  cap  dales,  and  stone  your 
dates,  and  wash  tliem  before  that  you  doe  put  them 
in,  and  boyle  them  altogether,  and  so  use  them,  for 
this  hath  beene  proved.  Fathioay  of  Health,  n.  d. 

fCAP  OF  MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of 
state  carried  before  a  high  dignitary 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  In  the 
second  example,  written  probably 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  was 
only  traditional,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
carried  on  the  head. 

A  sword,  a  cap  of  maintenance,  a  mace 

Great,  and  well  guilt,  to  do  the  towne  more  grace. 

Are  borne  before  the  maior,  and  aldermen. 

And  on  festivities,  or  high  dayes,  then 

Tliose  magistrates  their  scarlet  gownes  doe  weare. 

And  have  sixe  sergeants  to  attend  each  yeare. 

Taylor's' U'orkes,  1630. 
The  roan,  thought  I,  that  does  advance 
With  this  huge  cap  of  maintenance. 
Seems  to  the  rabble,  in  the  street  here. 
As  if  he  was  my  lord's  cole-meeter. 
Because  he  had,  as  some  folks  said. 
The  standard  bushel  on  his  liead. 

HuJibras  Redivirus,  vol.  ii,  part  6,  1707. 

CAP  OF  WOOL.  The  wearing  of 
woollen  caps  was  enforced  by  statute 
13  Eliz.  There  was  a  song  of  which 
the  burden  was,  "  An  if  thy  cap  be 
wool,"  to  which  B.  Jonson  alludes  in 
the  following  passage : 

Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  an  if  your  cap  he  of  wool. 

Tale  of  'a  Tub,  ii,  2. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  mark  of  a 
citizen  ;  probably  higher  ranks  wore 
no  caps  at  all. 

Though  my  husband  be  a  citizen,  and  his  cap's  made 
of  wool,  yet  I  have  wit. 

Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1605. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  a  similar 
meaning  in  the  following  passage  : 

Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute  caps. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 

That  is,  better  wits  may  be  found  even, 
among  citizens. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  it  an  allusion 
to  the  university  caps. 

ITherefore,  \icar,  I  tell  thee,  'fore  thou  ^oe  out  of 
these  doores.  lie  make  thee  pay  every  farthing,  if  thy 
cap  be  ofwooll. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  1635. 

fCAPAX.  The  Latin  word,  used  in 
the  sense  of  sharp  or  knowing. 

I  am  a  trew-  flie ;  sure  1  can  no  false  knackcs ; 
Alas!  master  spydcr,  ye  be  to  capackes. 

Heyirood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 
Tliys  Wyt  such  gyftos  of  graces  hath  in  hyni. 
That  niaklh  my  dowghtcr  to  wysh  to  wvnlmu; 
Yoong,  payiu'fuU,  tractable,  and  capai,' 
Tlies  be  Wytcs  gyftcs  wliycli  Science  doth  a,\e. 

Play  of  int  and  Science,  p.  2. 

CAP-CASE,  s.    A  small  travelb.ng  case. 
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or  band-box ;  originally,  doubtless, 
to  hold  caps ;  but  afterwards  made 
more  firm,  and  used  for  papers,  notes, 
money,  &c.  The  following  is  said 
in  ridicule  of  the  smallness  of  a 
man's  possessions : 

One  cart  will  serve  for  all  your  furniture, 
With  room  cuougli  behind  to  ease  the  footman ; 
A  cap-case  for  your  linen  and  rom-  plate. 

S.  cj'  J'l.  Two  Noh.  Gent. 

An  old  author  thus  describes  the  law 
terms : 

Hilarj-  term,  hath  4  retumes. 

The  first  retume,  the  lawyer  comes  up  with  an  empty 

cap-case. 

The  second  returne,  the  chent  comes  up  vnX\\  a  fidl 

cap-case. 

Tlie  tliird  retm-ue,  aU  the  clients  money  is  in  the 

lawyers'  cap-case. 

The  fourth  returne,  nothing  but  lawyers'  papers  stulfe 

the  clients  cap-case.  Owles  Almanackc,  p.  3. 

In  the  following  ridiculous  passage, 
the  clown  seems  to  play  upon  the 
word,  calling  his  head  a  cap-case,  as 
soon  as  his  cap  is  on.  The  clerk  and 
he  have  been  disputing  in  absurd 
ceremony,  who  shall  first  be  covered, 
the  clerk  at  length  gives  way,  and  says, 

Since  you'll  liave  it  so,  I'll  be  the  tii'st  to  hide  my  head. 

The  other  replies. 

Mine  is  a  cap-case.    Kow  to  our  business. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  iii,  1. 

A  case  to  put  a  cap  on,  not  in.  [So 
in  the  foil  owing  passage  of  Taylor  the 
water-poet.] 

+ Whose  pondered  phi'ases  with  combustions  flame. 
Like  glo-wormes  in  the  darkest  darke  doe  shine. 
To  them  in  all  su-  reverence,  I  submit, 
Thou  mir'd  admired  capcase,  cramd  with  wit. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tCAPE-CLOAK.  A  Spanish  cloak, 
which  had  a  cape  to  it. 

If  you  finde  him  not  heere  you  shall  in  Paules,  with  a 
picke-tooth  in  his  hat,  a  cape-cloke,  and  a  long  stock- 
ing. Overhiirij's  Neio  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

tCAPERDOCHY.  A  term  for  a  prison. 
See  Cappadochio. 

My  son's  in  DvbeU  liere,  in  Caperdochy,  i'  the  saol. 

llei/wood.  First  Fart  of  K.  Ed.  IF,  1600. 

To  CAPITULATE,  To  make  head  ;  to 
form  insurrection.  It  is  now  only 
used  in  the  very  opposite  sense,  of 
submitting  under  certain  articles  or 
heads  of  agreement. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas  and  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up.       1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

CAPOCCHIA.  The  feminine  form  of 
the  Italian  word  capocchio,  which 
signifies  a  fool.  Coaxingly  applied 
by  Pandarus  to  Cressida  : 

Alas  poor  wretch  !  a  poor  capocchia !  Tro.  if-  Ores.,  iv,  2. 

The  old  editions  had  corrupted  it  to 
chipochia  ;  which  Theobald  corrected. 


CAPON.  Singularly  used  for  a  billet- 
doux. 

O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ;  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine : 
Stand  aside  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  cancaiTC; 
Break  up  this  capon.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

Poulet  was  the  current  word  in  France 
at  the  same  time.     It  originated  from 
the    artifice  of   conveying  letters  se- 
cretly in  fowls  sent  as  presents. 
tCAPONET.     A  small  capon. 

A.  I  beleeve  your  pidlets  and  caponets  doe  tlie  Uke, 
and  therefore  I  will  taste  of  tliem. 

Fussenger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

fCAPOUCH.     A  hood.    Fr. 

And  in  tlie  inner  part  of  this  ugly  habitation  stands 
Greedinesse,  prepared  to  devoure  all  that  enter,  attired 
in  a  capouch  of  written  parchment,  buttond  downe  be- 
fore with  labels  of  wax.    Nash,  Fierce  Fenilesse,  1592. 

CAPPADOCHIO.  A  slight  corruption 
of  Cappadocia  ;  used  as  a  cant  term 
for  prison.  The  king  of  Cappadocia, 
says  Horace,  was  rich  in  slaves,  but 
had  little  money.  Hence  perhaps  the 
allusion : 

How,  captain  Idle  ?  my  old  aunt's  son,  my  dear  kins- 
man, in  Cappadochio  ?  Furitan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  550. 

■fTo  CAP  RHYMES.  A  literary  game, 
the  practice  of  which  is  hardly  yet 
obsolete.  One  gave  a  line,  and  an- 
other followed  with  one  rhyming  to  it. 

But  lefts  leave  tliis  capping  of  rimes,  Studioso,  and 
follow  our  late  devise,  tliat  wee  may  niaintaine  our 
heads  in  cappes,  our  bellyes  in  provender,  and  our 
backs  in  sadle  and  bridle. 

Returne  from  Pernassus,  1612. 

tCAPRICCIO.     A  fancy,  or  caprice. 

Sometimes, 
In  quite  opposed  capriccios,  he  climbs 
The  hardest  rocks.  Chapman,  Horn.  Utjmn  to  Pan. 
Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

All's  Well,  ii,  3- 

j-CAPRIOL.  A  movement  in  dancing, 
by  springing  up  high. 

With  lofty  turnes  and  capriols  in  the  ayre. 
Which  with  the  lu=iy  tunes  accordeth  fairc. 

Davies'  Orchestra,  1622. 
For  though  none  feare  the  falling  of  those  sparkes, 
(And  when  they  fall,  'twill  be  good  catching  ku-kes). 
Yet  this  may  full,  that  while  you  dance  and  ski]) 
With  female  planets,  so  your  foote  may  trip. 
That  in  their  lofty  capriotl  and  turne, 
Their  motion  may  make  your  dimension  buriie. 

Harington's  Epigrams,  1633. 
Thy  Pegasus,  in  his  admir'd  careere. 
Curvets  no  capreols  of  nonsence  here. 

Randolph's  Poems,  1643. 

tCAP-STRING.     A  nautical  term. 

AU  fall  to  labour,  one  man  helps  to  steere. 
Others  to  slacken  the  big-bellied  sayle. 
Some  to  the  cap-string  call,  some  pray,  some  sweare. 
Some  let  the  tackles  slip,  whilst  others  hale. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

CAPTAIN.  Used  as  an  adjective. 
Chief;  more  excellent,  or  valuable. 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  arc. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.    Shakesp.,  Sonn.  52. 
The  ass  more  captain  than  the  hon,  and  the  fellow 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 

Timon  of  A.,  Mi,  5, 
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Dr.    Johnson's    emendation    of  felon 
for  fellov:,  in  the  above  passage,  is 
very  strikins;,  and  probably  right. 
tCAPTlVE.    ""Used  m  the  sense  of  cap- 
tivated. 

And  what's  above  thy  soul,  fair  C:elia, 
1  have  uot  lookt  on  her  with  captive  eves. 

The  Wizard,  a  Flay,  16-10,  MS. 

CAPUCCIO,  properly  cappuccio,  Italian 
for  a  hood.  Not  at  all  a  capuchin. 
Spenser  uses  it  for  a  hood.  He  de- 
scribes Doubt, 

In  a  discolour'd  cote  of  strange  disguyse, 
That  at  his  backe  a  brode  capuccio  had. 
And  sleeves  dcpendaunt  Albauese  wyse. 

■"  F.  Q.,  III.  xii,  10. 

He  describes  the  back  and  sleeves  of 
the   coat.     "We   should   now  say    its 
back.     Hence  the  following  word. 
CAPUCHED.     Hooded. 

They  are  differently  cucuUated  and  capuched  u^ton  the 
head  and  back.  Brown,  Vnlg.  Err. 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE.  A  kind  of 
short  musquet.  Called  also  a  petronel, 
and  used  by  cavalry.  Hence  the 
dragoons,  &c., themselves,  who  carried 
them,  were  so  called  : 

Nay,  I  knew, 
Howe'er  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  carbine. 
He  would  charge  home  at  leusth  like  a  brave  gen- 
tleman. B.  ^  tl.  Wit  v>.  Money,  v,  1. 
Which  caused  the  Christian  carabins  which  follow'd 
them,  not  to  be  too  earnest  in  pursuing  of  them. 

Knolles'  Hist,  of  Turks,  1186,  K. 
+He  sent  out  Daniels  and  Barzimeres  with  a  thousand 
light  and  nimble  carbines,  for  to  fetch  him  backe,  the 
one  a  lieutenant,  and  the  other  a  tribune  of  the 
Soitarii.  Holland's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  1609. 

•(•CARAMARA.      Another   name  for   a 

gipsy. 

This  art  of  chiromancy  hath  been  so  strangely  infected 
with  superstition,  deceit,  cheating,  and  (if  1  durst  say 
so)  with  magic  also,  that  the  canonists,  and  of  late 
years  pope  Si.xtus  Quiutus,  have  been  constrained  ut- 
terly  to  condemn  it.  So  that  now  no  man  professeth 
publickely  this  cheating  art,  but  theeves,  rogues,  and 
beggarly  rascals ;  which  are  now  every  where  knowne 
by  the  name  of  Bohemians,  Eg>'ptiaus,'and  Caramaras ; 
and  first  came  into  these  parts  of  Em-ope  about  the 
year  1417,  as  6.  Dupreau,  AJbertus  Krantz,  and  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  report. 

I'errand,  Love's  Melancholy,  IGIO,  p.  173. 

CARANZA,  or  more  properly  CAR- 
RANZA,  JERO]\IE.  A  native  of 
Seville,  and  governor  of  the  province 
of  Honduras,  author  of  a  book  in  4 to, 
entitled  Filosofia  de  Lis  Armas,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Arms,  in  which  the 
laws  of  duelling  were  strictly  laid 
down.  He  is  often  mentioned  as  of 
great  authority  in  that  gentlemanly 
science,  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others ; 
as  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act.  i, 


sc.  5.  In  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Eugenia, 
the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Bar- 
celona, claims  relationship  to  him. 

ZaAch.  It  is  sullicieut  by  Carauza's  rule. 

£nf/.  I  know  it  is,  sir. 

Zanch.  Have  you  read  Caranza.  lady? 

Eug.  If  you  mean  him  thai  writ  upou  the  duel. 

He  was  my  kinsman.  Act  v,  i. 

CARAVEL.  '  A  sort  of  ship.  Thus 
defined  by  Kersey :  "A  kind  of  light 
round  ship,  with  a  square  poop,  rigg'd 
and  fitted  out  like  a  galley,  holding 
about  six  score  or  seven  score  tun." 
Caravelle,  Fr. 

To  horrid  battail  the  fell  tyrant  brings 
Engines  of  wood,  dire  and  unusual. 
To  board  the  caravels  upon  the  mayn. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  x,  13. 
A  certain  carnrel  saylyng  in  the  west  ocean  about  the 
coastes  of  Spayne,  had"  a  forcible  and  contiuuall  wynde 
from  the  east.  Rick.  Eden's  Hist,  of  Trav.,  A,  1. 

Written  also  carvel  and  carveil.     See 
Todd. 
tCARAVELLE.     A  kind  of  pear  ? 

They  are  cold  and  drie,  and  if  they  be  muscadels  sweet, 
and  very  ripe,  or  such  as  have  one  red  side,  or  berga- 
motte,  or  good  Christians,  or  caravelle,  or  those  that 
wee  use  to  roast  in  winter,  they  are  veiy  acceptable 
to  the  taste,  they  corroborate  a  weake  stomack,  cause 
excrements  to  descend  downward;  the  bergamotte 
and  caravelle  are  the  best. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

CARBUNCLE.  It  was  once  a  current 
opinion,  that  the  carbuncle  had  the 
property  of  giving  out  a  native  light, 
without  reflection.  This  Brown  rightly 
questions,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii,  5.  Mr. 
Boyle,  however,  believed  it.  Hero- 
dotus attributes  the  same  property  to 
an  emerald,  ii,  44. 

That  admired  mighty  stone 
The  carbuncle  that's  named: 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejecteth, 
That  in  the  veiy  darkest  night 

The  eye  to  it'directeth. 

Drvjt.  Muse's  Elysium. 

Hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  gem 
described  in  Titus  Andronicus,  on  the 
finger  of  Bassianus : 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 

Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 

Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 

And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit. 

Art  ii,  sc.  4. 

To  CARD.  To  mix,  or  debase  by  mixing. 

But  mine  is  sucli  a  drench  of  balderdash, 
Such  a  strange  carded  cunninjncss. 

B.  Ji-  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed. 
You  card  vour  beer,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be 
drunk,  half  small,  half  strong. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  I'pst.  Courlirr,  1620. 

On  these  authorities.  Mr.  Steevens 
very  properly  established  the  old 
reading,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare : 
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The  skipping  king  he  ambled  up  and  do^vn 
Willi  sluiUow  jesters  and  rasli  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt :  carded  his  state ; 
Miuiiled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools. 

1  Ilai.  IV,  m,  2. 

The  expression  carded  led  directly  to 
the  similar  one  of  mingled.  Warbur- 
ton  proposed  'scarded,  which  was 
adopted  till  this  explanation  appeared, 
and  was  certainly  very  specious. 
CARD.  The  mariner's  compass.  Pro- 
perly the  paper  on  which  the  points 
of  the  wind  are  marked. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
r  the  shipman's  card.  Mach.,  i,  3. 

We're  all  like  sea  cards. 
All  our  endeavours  and  our  motions, 
As  they  do  to  the  north,  still  point  at  beauty. 

B.  cj-  Fl.  Chances,  i,  11. 

Hence  to  speak  by  the  card,  meant  to 
speak  with  great  exactness,  true  to  a 
point. 

How  absolute  the  knave  is!  we  must  speak  hy  the 
card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  Uaml,  v,  1. 

CARD  OF  TEN.  A  tenth  card;  one 
as  high  as  a  ten.  See  to  Face  it, 
where  instances  are  given.  The  phrase 
of  a  card  of  ten  was  possibly  derived, 
by  a  jocular  allusion,  from  that  of  a 
hart  of  ten,  in  hunting,  which  meant 
a  full-grown  deer  ;  one  past  six  years 
of  age. 

A  great  large  deer — what  head  ? 
Forked ;  a  hart  of  ten. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shejih.,  i,  6. 

In  the  Chances,  a  card  of  five  is  men- 
tioned. 

"Whether  a  card  of  ten  was  properly 
a  cooling  card,  I  have  not  discovered, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  expressions 
are  united  in  the  following  passage : 

And  all  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  cooled  with  a 
card  of  ten.  Euph.  Engl,  O,  2. 

See  Cooling  Card. 
CARDECU.  Quart  d'ecu,  the  quarter 
of  a  crown,  i.  e.,  fifteen-pence,  or 
thereabouts.  So  written  in  the  old 
editions  of  Shakespeare  ;  the  modern 
editors  give  quart  d'ecu.  The  other 
is  the  spelling  of  the  time. 

Did  I  not  yester-morning 
Bring  you  in  a  cardecu  there  from  the  peasant, 
Wniose  ass  I'd  driven  aside  ? 

B.  S-  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  iv,  2. 
With  a  new  cassock  lin'd  with  cotton. 
With  cardecues  to  call  his  pot  in. 

Ballad  in  Acad,  of  CompL,  ed.  1713,  p.  243. 
I  compounded  with  them  for  a  cardakew,  which  is 
eightcenpence  English,  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  tlie 
mountaine.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  77- 

See  CluART  d'ecu. 
tCARE.     To  wish. 

One  of  these  questions  related  to  our  manner  of  living, 
and  the  place  where,  because  I  had  heard  he  had  a 


great  plantation  in  Virginia,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not 
care  to  be  transported. 

Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  1723 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  cloth  held 
over  the  head  of  a  bride  by  four  men, 
one  at  each  corner.  Probably  from 
the  care  supposed  to  be  taken  of  the 
bride,  by  this  method.  The  name 
remained  when  the  practice  was  dis- 
used. A  sermon  is  referred  to,  by 
one  William  Whately,  entitled  "A 
Care-cloth,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Cum- 
bers and  Troubles  of  Matrimony." 
Lond.,  4to,  1624.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  68.  Or  it 
might  mean  square  cloth,  carre. 

CAREIRES,  or  CAREER.  To  pass  the 
carriere,  a  military  phrase  for  running 
the  charge  in  a  tournament  or  attack. 
Here  used  metaphorically : 

And  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires. 

Mer.W.,\,\. 

Thev  [horses]  after  the  first  shrink  at  the  enteriug  of 

the  bullet,  Aoo  pass  their  carriere.  as  though  they  had 

verie  little  hurt.     Sir  John  Smythe's  Discourses,  1589. 

To  stop,  to  start,  to  pass  carier,  to  bound. 

To  gallop  straight,  or  round,  or  any  way. 

Harr,  Jriost.,  xx.Kviii,  35. 

To  run  the  career  was  an  equivalent 
expression : 

Full  merrily 
Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run 

Lore's  L.  L..  v,  2. 

fCARGAZON.  A  cargo.  From  the 
French. 

She  was  to  me,  as  a  ship  richly  laden  from  London 
useth  to  be  to  our  marchants  here,  and  I  estoeiu  her 
caryazon  at  no  lesse  a  value. 

Hoicell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
The  searchers  came  aboard  of  her,  and  finding  her 
richly  laden,  for  her  caryazon  of  broad  cloth  was  worth 
the  hrst  peny  neer  upon  30000i.  Ibid. 

CARK.     Care. 

Wail  we  the  wight  whose  absence  is  our  cark. 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark. 

Spens.  Koeenih.,  6G. 
+A11  that  we  get  by  toyle,  or  industry, 
Oiu-  baekes  and  bellies  steale  continually : 
For  though  men  labour  with  much  care  and  carke. 
Lie  with  the  lamb  downe,  rise  up  ^\^th  the  larke, 
Sweare  and  forswcare,  dcceave,  and  lie  and  cog. 
And  have  a  conscience  worse  then  any  dog. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

To  CARK.  To  be  careful  or  thoughtful. 
It  is  often  joined  with  to  care,  as  if 
not  perfectly  synonymous. 

AVliy  knave,  I  say,  have  I  thus  curk'd  and  car'd. 
And  all  to  keep  thee  like  a  gentleman? 

Lord  Cromwell,  Sh.  Supp.,  ii,  377- 
In  times  past  neither  did  I  labor,  carcke,\\ot  care. 
For  business,  for  family,  for  foode,  nor  yet  for  fare. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  393,  E. 
That  rather  carked  to  satisfie  his  desire,  than  coveted 
to  observe  his  promised  faith.  -■ 

Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii,  sign.  A,  8.   " 
•lA  lusty  youth  in  prime  of  years,  his  fathers  only 
child,  , 

Who  Theodoras  had  to  name,  of  courage  stout  and 
wild. 
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Wliose  father  had  by  carking  got  great  store  of  goods 

and  lands, 

Which    after  the  decease   of  him  fell  holy   to   his 

liands.  Hisfori/  of  Fortunatits,  16812. 

CARKANET,  or  CARCANET.  A  neck- 
lace. A  diminutive  from  the  old 
French  word  carcan. 

Say  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  sec  the  making  of  her  carkanet. 

Com.  ofE.,  iii,  1. 

Also,  in  his  Sonnet  52. 

About  bis  necke  a  carknet  rich  he  ware 
Of  precious  stones  all  set  in  »old  well  tried. 

Hair.  Jriost.,  vii,  47. 
About  thy  neck  a  carkanet  is  bound 
Made  of  the  rubie,  pearl,  and  diamond. 

Herrkk,  p.  30. 

Spelt  sometimes  ^«r>^a??e^,  see  Ilerrick, 
p.  11,  and  carquenet. 

Golden  carquenet s 
Embraced  her  neck  witliall. 

Chapman,  in  Elton's  Hesiod,  p.  381. 
tA  number  of  weU-arted   things,  round  bracelets, 

buttons  brave, 
■"'hislies  and  carquenets.  Chapman,  II.,  xviii. 

It  seems  to  be  used  erroneously  for  cas- 
ket, in  this  passage  :    [See  Casknet.] 

That  since  the  Fates  liad  tane  the  gem  away, 
He  might  but  see  tlie  carknet  where  it  lay. 

Broicn,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  139. 

CARLE.  A  boor,  or  countryman.  This 
and  the  word  churl  are  both  derived 
from  the  Saxon  ceorl,  a  husbandman. 
The  latter  has  been  since  confined  to 
the  sense  of  an  ill-tempered  brutish 
person. 

Or  could  this  carle, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  liave  subdued  me 
In  my  profession  ?  Ci/mb.,  t,  2. 

Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  take  res"t. 

Hall,  Sat.,  iv,  6. 

We  find  also  carlot ;  if  intended  for 
a  name,  yet  a  name  formed  from  the 
sense. 

And  he  liath  bouglit  the  cottage  and  tlie  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  5. 

CARLO  BUFFONE.  This  character, 
in  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  is  said  to  have  been  intended 
for  one  "  Charles  Chester,  a  bold  im- 
pertinent fellow, — a  perpetual  talker, 
•who  made  a  noise  like  a  drum  in  a 
room."     Aubrey  Papers,  p.  514. 

fCARM.     A  Carmelite  friar.    Fr. 

Better  it  were  withouten  harm 

For  to  become  a  Cclcstme, 
A  grey  friar.  Jacobin,  or  a  Carm, 

An  hermit,  or  a  friar  Austine. 

Coiiipt.  of  Ihem  too  lute  Mariieil. 

fCARMINIST.     Used  by  Nash  in  the 

sense  of  a  writer  of  ballads. 
CARNADINE.  Red,  or  carnation  colour; 

or  a  stuff'  of  that  colour. 

Giograins,  sattins,  velvet  fine. 
The  rosy  coloin'd  curnardine. 

Any  thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  Com. 


Hence  Shakespeare's  word  to  incar- 
nardine,  q.  v. 
tCARNELS.     The  tonsils. 

The  camels  in  the  throate,  tonsillae. 

jruhals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p  281 

tCARNIDGE.  Used  in  the  following 
extract  for  cornage,  a  tenure  of  land 
by  the  duty  of  blowing  the  horn  to 
give  notice  of  invasion. 

To  find  out  some  precedents  where  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, that  hold  their  lands  by  kniglit's  service  or  by 
escuage,  or  by  carnidge,  which  last  is  blowins  of  a  horn 
upon  the  marches  of  Scotland  or  "Wales  before  they 
were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Letter  dated  1G37. 

tCARNOGGIN.  Some  article  which 
was  characteristic  of  Wales. 

A  herd  of  goats,  or  runts,  or  ought 
That  country  yeUds;  tiannel,  carnoggins, 
Store  of  methegUn  in  tliv  waggons. 

mt  and  Drollery,  1682,  p.  203. 

CAROCH.  A  coach.  Minshew  says  a 
large  coach.  Carocchio,  Ital.,  or 
carocho,  Span.,  as  if  made  from  carro 
de  ocho,  a  coach  and  eight.  The  size 
of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage : 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  six  liorses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler  bare. 
And  my  three  women.      B.  Jons.  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv  2 
One  only  way  is  left  me  to  redeem  all  ;— 
Make  ready  my  caroch.      B.  cf-  Fl.  Custom  of  C,  iii,  4. 
tMoreover,  tliat  during  all  the  time  of  his  empire  he 
neither  tooke  up  any  man  to  sit  with  him  in  his  carroch, 
nor  admitted  any  privat  person  to  be  liis  companion  in 
the  honourable  estate  of  cunsuU,  as  nrinees  have  been 
wont  to  do.       Holland's  Ammiaans  MurceUinus,  1609. 

Minshew,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  follows 
in  this  instance,  derives  coach  from 
Kotczij,  the  name  for  this  kind  of 
carriage  in  Hungary,  where  he  says 
it  was  invented.  Mr.  Whalley  thinks 
caroche  the  primitive  word,  and  coach 
only  a  smoother  way  of  pronouncing 
it.  He  derives  caroche,  carosse,  and 
carrozza,  Ital.,  from  the  Italian  words 
carro  rozzo,  a  red  carriage.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  cocchio,  cache, 
and  coach  are  also  used  in  those  three 
languages;  and  it  seems  not  lil<ely 
that  the  tliree  countries  should  ail 
have  softened  carrozza  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  See  ]Mr.  Whaliey's  note 
on  B.  Jons.  Cyntliia's  Revels,  iv,  1. 
Besides  this,  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  a  caroch  and  a  coach  were  ditfe- 
rent  carriages : 

+No  cost  for  dyet  she  at  all  requires, 
No  charge  for  change  of  changeable  attires. 
No  coaches,  or  cnrroaches  she'dotli  crave, 
Nu  liMse  alteiidance  of  a  paud'rin;;  knave'. 
IVrfunies  and  panilings  she  abhoVres  and  liatcs, 
Nor  doth  she  boirow  haire  from  otlier  pates. 

Titi/lor's  U'orkes,  1C"> 
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No,  nor  your  jumbliugs 
In  horslitters,  iu  coaches  or  caroarhes. 

Rmn  Alley,  0.  PI.,  v,  47S. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  out  of  his  easy  nature, 
May'st  draw  him  to  the  keeping  of  a  coach 
For  country,  and  carrock  for  Loudon. 

Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.,  vn,  28. 

Coaches  are  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  in  1564,  by 
William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  who 
became  coachman  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
Junius  mentions  Koets,  Dutch  for  a 
litter,  as  one  of  the  etymologies. 
f  CAROLET.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position. 

I  will  repeat  a  carowlef  in  rime. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

CAROUSE  is  well  known  in  the  sense 
of  a  drinking  bout ;  but  it  meant 
originally  a  large  draught  or  bumper 
fairly  emptied.  Skinner  and  Minshew 
derive  it  from  ffar  ausz,  Germ.,  mean- 
ing all  out. 

Kobin  here's  a  carouse  to  <);ood  king  Edward's  self. 

Geurye  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  51. 
Then  in  his  cups  you  shall  not  see  him  sluink. 
To  the  "rand  devil  a  carouze  to  drink. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  483. 

CARPET  KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed 
in  peace,  on  a  carpet,  by  mere  court 
favour  ;  not  in  the  field,  for  military 
prowess.  Some  have  thought  that  there 
was  actually  an  order  of  Knights  of  the 
Carpet.  So  the  compiler  of  Biblio- 
theca  Anglo-Poetica,  in  Pendragon. 
But  if  it  was  anything  like  an  order, 
it  was  only  one  of  social  jocularity, 
hke  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  &c.  It 
seems  only  to  have  been  a  mock  title, 
given  to  some  knights  who  were  not 
furnished  with  any  better,  at  queen 
Mary's  accession.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly current  as  a  term  of  great  con- 
tempt. Cotgrave  translates  mignon 
de  couchette,  "  a  carpet  hiigJit,  one 
that  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's 
chambers."  See  in  Couchette. 
Randle  Holmes  thus  describes  them : 

All  such  as  have  studied  law,  either  civil  or  common, 
phisick,  or  any  other  arts  and  sciences,  whereby  they 
have  become  famous  and  serviceable  to  the  court,  city, 
or  state,  jmd  thereby  have  merited  lionour,  worship, 
or  dignity  from  the  sovereign  and  fountain  of  honour, 
if  it  be  the  king's  pleasure  to  knight  any  such  per- 
sons seeing  they  are  not  knighted  as  soldiers,  they 
are  not  therefore  to  use  the  liorseman's  title  or  spurs ; 
they  are  only  termed  simply,  miles  and  milites,  knight 


or  khiqhts  oftlir  carpet,  or  hiights  of  the  green-cloth, 
to  distinguish  them  from  knishts  that  are  dubbed  as 
soldiers  are  in  the  field. 


Academy  of  Armoury,  B.  iii,  p.  57. 

Shakespeare  seems  to    have    defined 
their  claims  with  great  exactness  : 


He  is  a  knight,  dubb'd  with  vmhack'd  rapier,  and  on 

carpet  consideration.  Tioel.  N.,  iii,  4. 

Now  looks  my  master  Just   like  one  of  our  carpet 
kmqhts,  only  he's  somewhat  the  honester  of  the  two. 
Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  310. 

See  also  the  notes  on  these  passages. 

There  your  carpet  hiiyhts 
Who  never  charged  beyond  a  mistress'  lips, 
Are  still  most  keen  and  valiant. 

Massinn.  Unn.  Comh.,  lu,  3. 
A  knight,  and  valiant  servitor  of  late, 
Plain'd  to  a  lord  and  counsellor  of  state. 
That  captains  in  these  dales  were  not  regarded. 
And  only  carpet-knights  were  well  rewarded. 

Harringf.  Epig.,  iv,  05'. 

Hence  a  carpet-shield  is  mentioned  : 

Can  I  not  touch  some  upstart  carpet-shield 
Of  Lolio's  Sonne,  that  never  saw  the  field  ? 

Hall's  Sat.,  iv,  4, 

A  trencher-knight  was  probably  sy- 
nonymous : 

Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick. 
Love's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 

CARPET-MONGER.  The  same  as 
carpet-knight. 

tCARPET-PEERE,  and  CARPET- 
SQUIRE,  are  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  carpet-knig'ht. 

No,  they  care  not  for  the  false  glistering  of  gay  gar- 
ments, or  insinuating  cui'tesie  of  a  carpet-peere. 

Nash,  Fierce  Peuilesse,  1593. 
For  that  tlie  valiant  will  defend  her  fame, 
W'hen  carpet  sqvires  will  hide  their  heads  with  shame 
Turberville's  Tragicall  Tales,  1587. 

tCARPET-TRADE.  The  behaviour  of 
the  carpet-knight,  flattery. 

What  should  I  sale,  father  ?   this  noble  duke  had  no 
maner  of  skill  in  cari)et-trade. 

Miche,  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

CARRACK,  or  CARACK.  Caraca, 
Span.  A  large  ship  of  burden  ;  a 
galleon. 

^But  here's  the  wonder,  though  the  weight  would  sink 
A  Spanish  carrack,  without  other  ballast ; 
He  carrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet 
He  walks  upright,  B.  cj-  Fl.  Elder  Bro.,  i,  3. 

Tliey  are  made  like  carracks,  only  strength  and  stow- 
ficre.  B.  S-  Fl.,  Coxc,  act  i. 

What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  too. 
There's  sail  enough  for  a  carrack.   Wild  G.  Chace,  v,  4. 

Erroneously  written  cared,  in  the 
following  passage  : 

So  Archimedes  caught  holde  with  a  hooke  of  one  of 
the  greatest  carects  or  hulkes  of  the  kins. 

^  North's  Plut.,  338,  C. 

fCARRAINE.  The  old  form  of  carrion. 
Fr.  caroigne. 

Seeing  no  man  then  can  death  escape. 
Nor  hire  him  hence  for  any  gaine. 
We  outfht  not  feare  his  carruine  shape, 
He  onely  brings  evell  men  to  paine. 

Paradyse  of  Duyntij  Devises,  1576. 

CARRAWAY,  or  CARAWAY.  The 
carum  carui  of  Linnseus.  A  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  being  esteemed 
carminative  and  stomachic,  are  still 
used  in  confections,  cakes,  &c. 

Nay,  you  shaU  see  mine  orchard :  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  yeai-'s  pippin  ot  mine  own  grafting, 
with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth.  iHen.  /^',v,  3. 
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This  passage  has  given  rise  to  con- 
jectures and  disputes.  The  truth  is, 
that  apples  and  carraways  were  a 
favorite  dish,  and  are  said  to  be 
still  served  up  on  particular  days  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  '  Old 
customs  are  longer  retained  in  colleges, 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  places. 
I  find  in  an  old  book  entitled  the 
Haven  of  Health,  by  Tiiomas  Cogan, 
the  following  confirmations  of  the 
practice.  After  stating  the  virtues 
of  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  uses,  he 
says,  " 

For  the  same  purpose  careway  seeds  are  used  to  be 
made  in  comtits,  ami  to  be  eaten  with  ujiptes.  and 
surely  very  good  for  that  pui-pose.  for  all  such  things 
as  breed  wind,  would  be  eaten  with  other  tilings  that 
breake  wind.    Quod  semel  admonuisse  sat  erit.  P.  53. 

Again,  in  his  chapter  on  Apples, 

Howbeit  wee  are  woont  to  eat  oirairai/es  or  biskets, 
or  some  other  kiude  of  comfits,  or  seeds  together  with 
apples,  \\\e.ye\)y  to  breake  winde  euirendcred  by  them  : 
and  sm-ely  this  is  a  verie  good  way  tor  students.   P.  101 . 

The  date  of   the   dedication    to   this 
book  is  1584. 
DARRECT,  or    CARACT,  for    carrat. 
Weight  or  value  of  precious  stones. 

As  one  of  them,  indifferently  rated. 
And  of  a  correct  of  this  quantity, 
Z4ay  serve  in  peril  of  calamity 
To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.'Pl.,  viii,  307. 
But  doth  his  curact,  and  just  standard  keep 
In  all  the  prov'd  assays.       B.  Jons.,  vol.  vii,  p.  4. 

;ARREF0UR,  French.  A  place  where 
four  ways  meet.  Phil.  Holland  has 
used  it  as  an  English  word: 

He  would  in  the  evening  waike  here  and  there  about 
the  shops,  hostelries,  carrefonrs,  and  crosse  streets. 

Tr.  of  Aiara.  Marc,  p.  3. 

Carfax,  Oxford,  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  this. 
CARRIAGE.     Import;  tendency. 

As  by  tliat  comart 
And  carriarje  of  the  articles  design'd. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  IIa)nl.,i  1 

CARRIAGE 

or  baggage. 


In  the  sense  of  burden. 


The  shore 
At  last  tliey  reached  yet,  and  then  slow  their  carriaaes 

they  cast. 
And  sat  upon  them.        Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  xxiii,  115. 
We  took  up  ovur  carriages,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Acts  \\\,  15. 

CAROL-WINDOW.     A  bow-window. 

In  1572.  the  CaqKnters'  Company  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ordered  "  a  caroll-Kindov  to  be  made  intlie  place 
wher  the  window  now  standethe  in  tliegallerie." 

Japp's  Historical  Account,  p.  233. 

CARRY-CASTLE.  A  name  used  by 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  for  an 
elepliant.  Silkeivormes  and  their 
Flies,  byT.  31.,  151)9,  p.  34. 


I  tCARRY-KNAVE.  A  common  prostitute. 

^Vnd  I  doc  wish  with  all  my  lieart  that  the  superfluous 
I  number  of  all  our  hyreling  hackney  carryknares,  and 

hurry-whorcs,  with  their  makers "  and  maiutainers 
I  '"■ere  there.  Taylor's  llorkes,  1630. 

I  CARRY-TALE.       In    use    before    the 
I      present  word  talebearer. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany. 
Love's  L.  L.,  v,  3. 
This  carry-tale,  dissensions  jealousy. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  435. 

CART,  was  formerly  used  for  car,  and 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  that  of  Phoebus. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gone  round. 

Iluml.  Flayer's  Trag.,  iii,  3. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Shake- 
speare meant  any  burlesque  in  that 
part  of  the  speech  : 

When  Titan  is  consti-ayned  to  forsake 

His  lemman's  couche,  and  clj-meth  to  his  cart. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  sign,  f,  1. 
Too  soone  he  clammc  into  the  llaming  carte. 
Whose  want  of  skill  did  set  the  eartlfou  fire. 

Gorboduc,  4to,  B,  4  b. 

In   0.   PL  i,   121,  where  this  play  is 
reprinted,  it  is  altered  to  carre. 
fCART-TAKER.        The      officer     who 
pressed   carts  and  other  vehicles  into 
the  service  of  the  court. 

Purveyors,  cart-takers,  and  such  insolent  officers  as 
were  grievances  to  the  people. 

irUson's  Life  of  James  I,  1653,  p.  11. 

CARVEL,  for  caravel.      A   small  sJiip. 

See  Caravel. 
CARWHICHET,    CARWITCHET,    or 

CARRAWHICHET.        A      pun      or 

quibble,  as  appears  clearly  in  the 
first  example.  I  can  find  neither 
fixed  orthography,  nor  probable  de- 
rivation, for  this  jocular  term.  Mr. 
G.  Mason  fancied  a  French  origin, 
but  with  little  success. 

All  the  foul  i'  the  fair,  1  mean  all  the  dirt  in  Smitlifield,— 
that's  one  of  master  Littlewit's  caru-hichets  now,— will 
be  tin-own  at  our  banner  to-dav,  if  the  matter  does  not 
please  the  people.  B.'jons.  Barth.  Fair,  v,  1. 

He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chrongrams,  &c., 
besides  carwitchets,  clenches,  and  quibbles. 

Butler's  Rem.,  ii,  130. 
Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  punns,  conun- 
di-ums,  and  carravitchets.—at  which  the  king  laught 
till  Ills  sides  crackt.  Arhuthnot,  Dissert,  on  Dumpling. 
tDe\dces  to  make  the  Thames  run  on  the  north  side 
of  London  (which  may  very  easily  be  done,  bv  remov- 
ing London  to  tlie  Banke-side),  of  planting  the  lie  of 
Dogs  with  whibhns,  convhickets,  niushromes,  and 
tobacco.  Taylor's  U'orkes,  1G30. 

CASAMATE,  for  casemate.  Casamatta, 
Ital.  A  term  in  fortification,  meaning 
a  particular  kind  of  bastion. 

To  beat  those  pioneers  off,  tliat  carrv  a  mine 
Would  blow  you  up  at  last.     Secure 'your  casamates. 
B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  i,  1. 

I  can  make  nothing  else  of  chasemates, 

in  the  following  lines  : 
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Of  thunder,  tempest,  meteors,  lightning,  snow, 
Chasemates,  trajections  of  haile,  raiiit. 

Heyw.  llierarchie,  p.  441 . 

That   is,     I    presume,    batteries     for 
throwing  hail  and  rain. 
tCASE,     If  case,  if  it  happen,  or,   as 
we  now  say,  in  case. 

If  case  a  bcgger  be  old,  weake  or  ill. 
It  makes  liis  gaines  and  coiumiiigs  in  more  still; 
When  beggers  that  are  strong,  are  paid  with  mocks, 
Or  threatned  with  the  cage,  the  whip,  or  stoc);s. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 

To  CASE.     To  strip,  or  flay;  to  take 
off  the  case. 

We'U  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  case 
him.  All's  W.,  iii,  6. 

Some  of  them  knew  me. 
Else  they  liad  cased  me  hke  a  cony  too. 
As  they  have  done  the  rest, 

B.  S-  Fl.  Love's  Pile/.,  n,  3. 

That  is,  they  had  flayed  me  like  a 
rabbit.  It  appears  by  the  context 
that  "the  rest,"  alluded  to,  had  ac- 
tually been  stripped. 
tCASE-WORJI.  The  caddis,  a  favorite 
bait  of  the  angler. 

The  case-u-onne,t]ie  dewe-wormc,  the  gentile,  tlie  flye, 
the  small  roache,  and  snche-like,  are  for  their  turnes 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  waters,  and  the  times, 
and  tlie  kiiides  of  fishes.  Booke  of  Angling,  1G06. 

tCASHED.     Cashiered.   Fr.  casse. 

That  of  the  handes  under  her  majesties  pcie,  such  as 
slial  be  found  weake  and  decaied  to  be  cashed,  and  with 
the  nomberes  remayninge  to  suplie  the  defects  of 
thother  bandes,  or  elles  those  handes  to  be  renforced 
by  other  lier  majesties  subjectes  serving  in  those 
countreys.  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1585. 

tCASKNET.     A  small  casket. 

Sir,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  visit  you  voiichsafed  me 
in  tills  simple  cell,  and  wliereas  you  please  to  call  it 
tlie  cabinet  that  holds  the  Jewell  of  our  times,  you  may 
rather  term  it  a  wicker  casknet  tliat  keeps  a  jet  ring, 
or  a  horn  lantern  that  holds  a  small  taper  of  cours 
wax.  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

•\To  CASKE.     Apparently,  to  strike. 

The  day  liatli  been,  this  body  which  thou  seest 
Now  falling  to  the  earth,  but  for  these  props, 
Hath  made  as  tall  a  souldier  as  your  selfe 
Totter  within  his  saddle:  and  this  hand 
Now  sluikirig  with  tlie  palsie,  caske  the  bever 
Of  my  proiid  foe,  untiil  he  did  forget 
What  ground  hee  stood  upon. 

ll'eakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,  1618. 

To  CASSE.  To  break  or  deprive  of  an 
office;  to  disband.  Casser,  French; 
from  which  language  we  have  many 
military  terms. 

But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  saw  their  armies  cawcii, 
and  that  the  people  were  gone  their  way. 

North's  Pint.,  ^80,I:. 

He  changed  officers,  cassed  companies  of  men  of  amies. 

Dauet's  Comines,  sign.  V,  6. 

This  was  probably  the  word  now 
printed  cast,  in  some  passages  of 
Othello. 

You  are  but  now  cctsl  in  liismood,  a  punishment  more 
in  policy  than  in  malice.  Olhel.,  ii,  3. 

Cassed  undoubtedly  shows  the  origin 
of    the   term ;    but    it   was    already 


corrupted  to  cast,  when  the  first  folio 
of  Shakespeare  was  printed.  It  is 
so  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

AUthis  language 
Makes  but  against  you,  Pontius,  you  are  cast, 
And  by  mine  honour,  and  my  love  to  Ciesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  restor'd.  Valentinian,  ii,  3. 

So  it  is  printed  in  the  folio  of  1G47. 
The  term  is  not  yet  disused  in  the 
army ;  the  rejected  horses  in  a  troop 
are  called  cast  horses.  The  term  in- 
deed comes  accidentally  so  near  to 
cast,  in  the  sense  of  cast  off,  that 
they  have  been  confounded.  Thus 
cast  clothes,  means  clothes  left  off; 
and  I  fancy  a  cast  mistress,  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  metaphor,  alluding  to 
left  off"  garments. 

tAt  whose  becke  two  princes,  namely,  Yeteranio  and 
GaUus,  although  at  divers  times  were  in  manner  of 
common  souldiors,  and  no  better,  thus  cassed. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcel.,  1609. 

CASSOCK.  Any  lo.ose  coat,  but  par- 
ticularly a  military  one.  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  soldiers,  says, 

Half  of  the  whicli  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off 
tlieir  cassocks,  lest  they  should  shake  tliemselves  to 
pieces.  All's  W.,  iv,  3. 

This  small  piece  of  serWce  will  bring  him  clean  out 
of  love  with  the  soldier  for  ever.  He  will  never  come 
within  the  sign  of  it,  the  sight  of  a  cassock,  or  a 
musket-rest  again.       B.  Jons.  Eiery  Man  in  H.,  ii,  5. 

Cassocks,  however,  are  mentioned 
also  in  different  passages  as  a  dress 
used  by  old  men,  by  rustics,  and  even 
by  women.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
on  the  first-cited  passage.  Also  0. 
PI.,  V,  154.  They  are  now  only 
clerical. 
CAST,  s.     A  share,  or  allotment. 

As  for  example,  for  your  cast  o'  manchets  A  B 

Out  o'  th'  pantry,  fl  I 

I'll  iillow  \ou  a  goose  out  of  the  kitchin.  3  I 

B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  iv,  1'. 

To  CAST,  was  sometimes  used  for  to 
cast  up,  in  the  sense  of  to  reject  from 
the  stomach. 

These  verses  too,  a  poyson  on  'em,  I  can't  abide  'em, 
tliey  make  me  ready  to  cast,  by  the  banks  of  Hehcon. 
B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  i,  1. 
Let  him  cast  tiW  his  maw  come  up,  we  care  not. 

B.  i-  Fl.  Spanish  Curate,  iv,  7. 

The  porter  in  Macbeth  quibbles  be- 
tween this  sense  of  the  word  and 
that  which  implies  to  throw  a  person 
in  wrestling.  Speaking  of  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  he  says. 

Though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometimes,  yet  I  made  a 
sliitt  to  cast  him.  3Iacb.,  ii,  3. 

tlf  you  cast  the  medicine  you  may  lake  it  the  second, 
third,  or  fourtli  time,  by  the  wliole,  half,  or  less  mea- 
sure as  your  stomach  will  bear  it. 

The  Countess  of  Kents  Choice  Manual,  1676. 

fCAST.     Style;   manner. 
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Tlie  lady  Flavia,  speaking:  in  liis  cast,  porci'eded  in  this 
nianer.  Truely  Martins,  I  liail  not  thoiiglit  that  as 
yet  your  colts  tooth  stnck  in  your  moutli,  or  that  so 
old  a  trenant  in  love  could  iiitherto  remember  Lis 
'essou.  L'jUe's  Euphucs  and  his  England. 

fCAST.     A  cast  of  the  loom. 

In  telle  weake  place  is  woven  a  weaving  cast, 
l!y-waide,  iu-warde,  to-warde  the  ttie  more  fast. 

Hei/wood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

fCAST.     A  performance  of  an  office. 

For  many  a  topping  strumpet,  now  at  a  cruinea  pur- 
chase, wUl  dwindle  from  a  veh-et  scarf  into'rustv  lute- 
string, and  «ill  be  at  a  hackney-coachman's  senice, 
the  next  vacation,  for  a  c«i/' of  his  office  and  a  quartern 
of  brandy.  London  Setcicched,  8vo,  1708,  p.  4. 

tCAST.     An  old  term  in  brewing. 

Wlien  ale  is  in  the  fat, 

If  tbJ'Druar  please  me  nat. 

The  cast  shall  fall  down  flat. 

And  never  have  any  strength. 

Bale's  Nature,  loGi. 

fTo  CAST.     To  reckon  up  an  account. 
An  arithmetical  term. 

Her  greatest  learning  is  rthgion,  and  her  thoughts  are 
on  her  own  se.\,  or  on  men,  without  castiny  the  diffe- 
rence. Ocerhnry's  Characters. 

t2.  To  give  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

That  all  humane  laws  cannot  be  perfect,  but  that 
some  must  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  although 
an  innocent  man  do  perish  thereby.-  as  his  majesty 
further  conceived,  that  a  jury  may  cast  upon  e\-idence, 
and  ajudge  may  give  a  just  sentence,  vet  the  party 
innocent.  Apothegms  of  King  James,  1669. 

fS.  To  reckon,  in  the  sense  of  to  con- 
sider. 

For  comparing  my  place  with  my  person,  mee  thought 
thy  boldnesse  more  then  either  good  manners  in  thee 
would  permit,  or  I  with  modesty  could  sutler :  yet  at 
the  last,  casting  with  my  selfe'that  the  heat  of  thy 
love  might  cleane  he  raced  with  t'le  eoldiiesse  of  tliy 
letter,  1  thought  it  good  to  commit  an  inconvenience", 
that  it  might  prevent  a  inischiefe,  choosiug  rather  to 
cut  thee  otf  short  by  rigour,  then  to  give  thee  any  jot 
of  hope  of  silence. 

Lylie's  Enphues  and  his  England. 

("CAST.      The  last  cast,  the  last  gasp. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  is  even  now  ai,  the  last  cast,  and 

hath  lain  speechless  and  without  knowledge  since 

yesterday  at  noon.     God  comfort  liim,  and  send  him  a 

■       good  passage.  Leller  dated  1612. 

fCAST.     A  passage  over  a  river  in  a 
boat. 

For  old  acquaintance,  e'r  thou  hreatlie  tliy  last, 
I  o'r  the  water  will  give  thee  a  cast. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

-CAST.     A  flight  of  hawks. 

Tlie  difference  betwi.vt  your  noble  fatlier. 

And  conde  de  Alvarez,  how  it  sprung 

From  a  nicer  trifle  first,  a  cast  of  hawks, 

■Whose  made  the  swifter  flight,  whose  could  mount 

liighcst. 
Lie  longest  on  the  win?. 

LA.ST,  part.     Warped. 
bo\v. 


The  Spanish  Gipsie. 

Applied  to   a 


I  found  my  good  bow  clene  cast  ou  one  side. 

Asch.  Tox.,  p.  7. 

bee  Johns.   Cast,  v.  n.  '6. 
"o  CAST  BEYOND  THE  MOON.     A 
proveibial  phrase  for  attempting  im- 
possibilities. 

But  dh,  I  talk  of  things  impossible. 
And  cast  bei/ond  the  moon. 

n'onuin  k.  Kith  A',,  0.  Tl.,  vii,  31 1. 


Pardon  me,  Euphues,  if  in  love  I  cast   beyond  the 
moone,  which  hringeth  us  women  so  endlesse  moane. 
„   .  ,     .,,  Euphues,  H,  1,  (bh  1.1 

But  i  will  not  cast  beyond  the  moone,  for  tliat  in  all 
things  I  know  there  must  be  a  meane. 

Euph.  Engl,  Z,  2. 

To  cast  here  seems  to  be  in  the  sense 
of  to  contrive. 

Also,  to  indulge  in  wild  thoughts  and 
conjectures : 

Beyond  the  moone  when  I  began  to  cast. 

By  my  own  parts  what  place'might  be  procur'd. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p,  529. 
This  tale  not  fuUie  finished,  Mamillia  stoode  upon 
thornes,  cast  beyond  the  moone,  and  eoiijectur'd  that 
which  neither  the  tale  did  import,  nor  Pharicles  him- 
self imagine.  II.  Greene,  JIammil.,  B,  2  b. 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  there  is  any  allusion  to  this 
phrase  in  the  following  passage  of 
Titus  Andronicus : 

My  lord,  I  am  a  mile  beyond  the  moon. 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.  Act  iv,  3. 

The  whole  dialogue  is  extravagant,  on 
the  subject  of  shooting  arrows  among 
the  stars.  The  folios  1623  and  1632 
read,  "  I  aijm  a  mile,"  &c.  The  old 
quarto  of  161 1  reads,  "  I  aime ;"  and 
it  should  be  considered,  that  if  we 
take  this  as  equivalent  to  tlie  phrase 
here  noticed,  it  will  mean,  "I  at- 
tempt things  impossible,"  whicli 
speech  has  nothing  of  madness  in  it, 
whereas  it  is  meant  for  a  wild  rant. 
To  CAST  WATER.  To  find  out  dis- 
eases by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  Kater  of  my  land,  find  her  disease.      Mack,  v,  3. 
Tliere's  physicians  enough  there  to  cast  his  water: 
is  that  any  matter  to  us? 

Puritan,  iv,  1.     Snppl.  to  Sh.,ii,  60S 

CASTILIAN.  There  are  several  con- 
jectures concerning  the  use  of  this 
appellation  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  several  senses. 

1.  As  a  reproach,  which  probably 
arose  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada: 

Tiiou  art  a  Castilian,  king  urinal!  Mer.  11'.,  ii,  .S. 

The  host  addresses  Dr.  Caius  in  high- 
sounding  words,  which  at  the  same 
time  are  reproachful,  presuming  on 
his  ignorance  of  the  language. 

2.  For  a  delicate  courtier  : 

Come,  come,  Castilian,  skim  thy  ])Osset  curd. 

Shew  thy  ciueere  substance,  worthless,  most  absurd. 

Marstou's  Satires,  1599,  p.  138,  Mod.  F.d. 

Adieu,  my  true  court  friend,  farewel,  my  dearr«j-/i/i,,. 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  27. 

In  this  sense  it  was  used,  because  the 
Spaniards  wore  tlien  thought  people 
of  the  higliest  ceremony  and  polish. 
"Casfiliano  volto''  is  conjectured  bv 
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Warburton  for  Castiliano  volgo,  of 
which  no  sense  can  be  made,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i,  3,  implying  that 
Maria  is  to  put  on  a  courtly  or  solemn 
countenance.  The  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably right ;  not  because  sir  Toby  is 
to  be  supposed  to  have  that  idea  of 
civility,  as  pecuhar  to  himself,  but 
because  Castilian  breeding  was  cer- 
tainly most  esteemed.  Thus  Marston 
draws  the  character  of 

The  absolute  Castilio, 
lie  that  can  all  the  poynts  of  courtship  show. 

Sat.,  i,  p.  138,  Mod.  Ed. 

There  seems  no   reason  to   suppose 

that   Marston  thought  of  Balthasar 

Castiglioni. 

3.  It   seems   also    to    have    been    a 

drunken    exclamation,   being    found 

joined  with  Rivo  ! 

Hey !  Rivo  Castiliano,  a  man's  a  man. 

/««  of  Mall  a,  0.  PI.,  viii,  377. 
And  Rivo  will  he  cry,  and  Castile  too. 
Look  about  yon,  aii  old  Com.  cited  by  Mi-.  Steevens. 

Castilian  liquor  had  also  a  kind  of 
proverbial  celebrity. 

Away  Tii-ke,  scowre  thy  throate,  tliou  slialt  wash  it 
with  Castilian  licour. 

Shoemaker's  Holiday,  an  old  Com.,  4to,  C,  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has  called  canary,  Casta- 
lian  liquor,  as  peculiarly  fit  for  poets, 
and  perhaps  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  commoner  term   of  Casti- 

.  lian  liquor.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H., 
Induction. 

tCASTING.  A  term  in  hawking. 
"  Oiseau  acure  ;  that  hath  had  casting 
given  her."      Cotgrave. 

CASTING-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  for  cast- 
ing, or  sprinkling,  perfumes.  A  very 
fashionable  articje  of  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

■  Pray  Jove  the  perfumed  courtiers  keep  their  casting- 
bottles,  pick-tootlis,  and  sliittlecocks  from  you. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  i,  1. 

So  in  giving  instructions  to  assume 
the  airs  of  a  courtier : 

Wliere  is  your  page  ?  call  for  your  casting -bottle,  and 
placu  your  min'or  in  your  hat,  as  I  told  you.  Ih.,  ii,  3. 
Flaggons,  and  beakers;  salts,  chargers,  ca.stinf/- 
hottles.  Albumaz.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  165. 

In  the  third  act  of  Marston' s  Antonio 
and  jMellida,  there  is  this  stage  di- 
rection : 

Enter  Castdio  and  liis  Page.     Castilio  with  a  casting- 
bottle  of  sweet  water  in  his  hand,  sprinkling  liimself. 
Itqir.,  p.  150. 

There  were  probably  also  casting- 
boxes ;  and  that  is  perhaps  meant  in 
justice  Algripe's  lamentation. 


Tliey  liave  a  chain. 
My  rings,  my  box  of  casting  //old,  my  purse  too. 

JS.  £?■  Fl.  N.  Walker,  iii,  5. 

Sometimes  called  also  a  casting-glass  : 

Faith,  ay:  his  civet  and  Ms  casting-glass 
Have  hclpt  him  to  a  place  among  the  rest. 

B.  Jons.  Ed.  M.  out  of  h.  II.,  iv,  4. 

[In  one  of  the  old  receipt  books  the 
following  is  given  as  an  excellent 
sweet  water  for  a  casting  bottle.'] 

tTake  tliree  drammes  of  oyle  of  spike,  one  dramme  of 
oyle  of  tliyme,  one  dram  of  oyle  of  lemmons.one  dram 
oF  oyle  of  cloves,  then  take  one  graine  of  civet,  and 
three  grains  of  the  aforesaid  composition  well  WTOught 
together:  temper  them  well  in  a  silver  spoone  with 
your  finger. 

CASTLE.     A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-ax, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemies  castle. 

Tit.  And.,  iii,  1. 

This  word  caused  much  altercation 
between  Warburton  and  Theobald, 
but  the  former  was  right. 

Earewel,  revolted  fair ! — and,  Biomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head. 

Tro.  ^-  Cr.,  v,  3. 
Then  suddenlie  with  great  noise  of  trumpets  entered 
sir  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  castell  of  cole  blacke. 

Holinsh.,  ii,  p.  S15. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  citing  the  following 
passage  as  containing  an  instance  of 
this  word,  has  sui'ely  misrepresented 
its  meaning : 

But  use 

That  noble  courage  I  have  seen,  and  we 
Shall  light  as  in  a  castle. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  act  i,  end. 

If  castle  meant  helmet  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  be  a  castle,  but  castles. 
"To  fight  as  in  a  castle"  is  a  very 
intelligible  phrase  to  express  fighting 
in  great  security,  as  in  a  fortified 
place.  It  is  so  undoubtedly  in  the 
following  passage : 

Draw  them  on  a  little  further. 
From  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  thicket. 
And  we  may  do't,  as  safe  as  in  a  castle. 

LiltleFr.  Laicy.,  iv,  p.  243. 

Gadshill  explains  the  phrase,  as  to  its 
litei'al  meaning : 

We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure.        1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 

Euripides  has  the  same  metaphor: 

i^i'  iJ.iu  Ti5  r]iJ.lv  TTu'pyos  do-<|)aAr)S  <i>avr].    ]\{edea,  1.  350. 

CASTLE.  .  Old  Lad  of  the  Castle/  A 
familiar  appellation,  apparently  equi- 
valent to  Castihan,  in  its  convivial 
sense  ;  i.  e.,  old  buck  ! 

As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle !  And 
is  not  a  butf  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  diu-ance? 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us,  says  Dr. 
Farmer,  of  "old  lads  of  the  castle,  with 
their  rapping  babble;  roaring  ])oys." 
The  singular  coincidence  of  this  ad- 
di-ess  to  FalstafF,  was  long  regarded 
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as  a  strong  proof  that  the  part  was 
first  produced  under  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  But  this  opiniou  is 
now  relinquished.  Oldcastle  was  the 
buffoon  of  a  play  entitled  The  famous 
Victories  of  Henry  V,  &c.,  but  this 
piece  was  prior  to  Shakespeare's ; 
and  as  the  introduction  of  Oldcastle 
there  had  given  offence,  the  audience 
■was  informed  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IV,  that  he  was 
not  even  alluded  to  in  the  character 
of  Falstafi";  "for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr;  but  this  is  not  the  man." 
See  the  notes  on  the  first-cited  passage, 
and  one  on  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V. 
CASTREL ;  written  also  kastril  and 
kastrel.  The  hovering  hawk,  Lat. 
tinnunculus ;  a  wild  sort,  not  fit  for 
training.  IMinshew  derives  it  from 
quercerelle,  Fr. 

But  there's  another  in  the  ■mud,  some  castrel 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily. 

B.  .}■  Fl.  Filgrim,  i,  1. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
character,  that  Lovewit  says  to  Kas- 
tril in  the  last  scene  of  the  Alchemist, 

Here  stands  my  dove,  stoop  at  lierif  you  dnre. 
jThe  span'on'-hawk  is  a  fierce  enemy  to  all  pigeons, 
hut  they  are  defended  of  the  castrel,  wliose  sight  and 
voice  the  spaiTOw-hawk  doth  fear,  which  the  pigeons 
or  doves  know  well  enough ;  for  where  the  castrel  is, 
from  thence  will  not  the  pigeons  go  (if  the  sparrow- 
hawk  he  nigh),  thro'  the  great  trust  she  hath  in  the 
castrel,  her  defender. 

Liiptoti's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

CAT  IN  PAN.  To  turn  cat  in  pan,  a 
proverbial  expression  implying  per- 
fidy, but  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  origin. 

Damon  smatters  as  well  as  he  of  craftie  pliylosophie, 
And  can  tounie  cat  in  the  panne  verv  pretilv. 

Damon  and  Fitk.,  O.'Pl.,  i,  193. 

So  in  the  famous  old  song  of  the 
Vicar  of  Bray : 

When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er, 
And  moderate  men  look'd  big,  sir, 

I  turn'd  a  cat-in-pan  once  more. 
And  so  became  a  MTiig,  sir. 

Lord  Bacon  defines  it  as  if  it  meant 
turning  the  tables  upon  a  man,  or 
reversing  the  truth. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call,  the 
turning  of  the  cut  in  the  pan;  which  is,  when  that 
which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another 
had  said  it  to  him.  Essa)/  23. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1/54, 
p.  66,  conjectures  that  it  was  origi- 
nally ca^e  or  ca/ie ;  another,  p.  17'2, 
derives  it  from  the  Catipani,  whom 
be  supposes  a  perfidious  people,   in 


Calabria  and  Apulia ;  but  in  fact 
Catapanus  was  in  those  countries  the 
name  of  an  office,  and  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Capitaneiis,  meaning  a 
governor  or  prsefect.  Hoffman  gives 
a  list  of  those  Cafapani.  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  in  several 
Monkish  verses  there  cited,  Catapan 
is  used  without  the  termination,  which 
strengthens  the  probability  that  our 
phrase  is  in  ^ome  way  derived  from 
it.  See  also  Du  Gauge,  who  gives 
two  etymologies  of  it,  fcareTrcivti/,  a 
Byzantine  Greek  word,  and  kutu 
iravTOKparcipa,  next  to  the  chief  com- 
mander. The  former  is  the  right ; 
the  officers  in  Hoffman's  list  all  held 
their  power  under  the  Byzantine 
emperors. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  have  originally 
implied  perjidij,  but  merely  an  in- 
terested changing  of  character.  In 
the  old  play  of  the  Manage  of  Witt 
and  Wisdome,  Idlenesse  says,] 

tNow  am  I  true  araid  Uke  a  phesitien ; 

I  am  as  very  a  turncote  as  the  wethercoke  of  Poles; 

I'or  now  I  will  calle  my  name  Due  Disporte. 

So,  so,  finely  I  can  tiirne  the  catt  in  the  i^ane. 

CAT  and  CATSTICK.  Implements  of 
a  puerile  game,  said  to  still  prac- 
tised in  the  northern  counties.  [It 
is  common  enough  at  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  tipi-cut.']  The 
cat  is  well  described  by  Strutt : 

The  rat  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  au  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  diminished  from 
the  middle  to  both  ends,  in  the  manner  of  a  double 
concj  by  this  curious  contrivance  the  places  of  the 
trap  and  biill  are  at  once  supplied,  for  when  the  cat 
is  laid  upon  the  ground,  tlie  player  with  his  cudgel 
[or  catstickl  strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which 
end,  and  it  will  rise  with  a  rotatory  motion,  liigh 
enough  for  him  to  heat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  a  ball.  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  101. 
Then  for  love  of  this  sword,  I  broke  and  did  away  all 
mv  storehouse  of  tops,  gigs,  balls,  cat  and  catslicks, 
pot-guns,  key-guns,  ice.  Brome,  Ketr  Ac.,  iv,  1. 

To  play  at  cat,  cato  ligneo  ludere ;  bacnlo  et  buxo 
ludere.  Cambr.  Phrase-book. 

The  cat  and  stick  are  much  men- 
tioned by  a  foolish  character  in  Mid- 
dleton's  "NVomen  beware  Women,  acti, 
&c.     The  game  was  called  tip-cat. 

tThat  gall  then-  hands  with  stool-balls,  or  their  cat- 
sticks. 

For  white-pots,    pudding-pies,  stew'd    prunes,   and 
tansies. 

To  feast  tlieir  titts  at  Islington  or  Hogsden._ 

Brome's  Kei"  Acad. 

\To  rchip  the  CAT.  A  jocular  phrase 
for  sickness  from  intoxication. 

And  when  his  wits  ;u-e  in  the  wetting  shrunke. 
You  may  not  say  hee's  druuke  though  he  be  drunke. 
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For  tliougli  lie  be  as  drunke  as  any  rat, 
He  hath  butcatcht  a  fox,  or  whipt  the  cat. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
To  beare  an  envy,  base  and  secretly, 
'Tis  counted  wasdome,  and  jrreat  policy. 
To  be  a  drunkard,  and  the  cat  to  whip. 
Is  call'd  the  king  of  all  good  fellowship.  Ibid. 

tCAT  AND  DOG  MONEY.  At  Christ- 
churcli,  Spitalfields,  there  is  a  bene- 
faction for  the  widows  of  weavers 
under  certain  restrictions  called  cat 
and  dog  money,  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  parish  that  the  money  was 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  cats  and 
dogs.  See  Edwards's  Old  English 
Customs,  1842,  p.  54. 

CAT  IN  A  BOTTLE.  The  subject  of 
allusion  in  the  following  passage  : 

If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  nie. 
Mnch  Jdo,  i,  1. 

Of  this  phrase  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us 
he  was  unable  to  procure  any  better 
illustration,  than  an  account  of  a 
rustic  custom  which  consisted  in 
hanging  up  a  cat  in  a  wooden  bottle 
or  keg,  with  soot ;  the  sport  being  to 
strike  out  the  bottom,  and  yet  escape 
being  saluted  by  the  contents.  Here 
is  no  mention  of  shooting  at  it,  but 
the  comparison  may  be  supposed  to 
end  at  the  hanging  in  a  bottle. 
f  CAT-SILVER.  An  old  popular  name 
for  mica. 

Hujus  sjjecies  est  et  magnetis  sive  mica.  /utayi'^Tis. 
Cat  silver  No  me  delator. 

fCATADUPE.     A  waterfall.    Gr.  Ka-a- 

bovTTOS. 

Sien  ot  my  science  in  the  catadnpe  of  my  knowledge, 
I  nom'ish  the  crocodile  of  thy  conceit. 

int's  Mi.serie.Vo'dG. 

CATAIAN.  A  Chinese  :  Cataia  or  Ca- 
thay being  the  name  given  to  China 
by  the  old  travellers.  It  was  used 
also  to  signify  a  sharper,  from  the 
dexterous  thieving  of  those  people ; 
which  quality  is  ascribed  to  them  in 
many  old  books  of  travels.  See  Mr. 
Steevens' s  note  on  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

1  will  not  beheve  such  a  Cataian,  though  the  priest  of 
the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Mer.  jr.,  ii,  1. 

The  opposition  in  this  passage  between 
Cataian  and  true  or  honest  man,  is  a 
proof  that  it  means  thief  or  sharper; 
and  Pistol  is  the  person  deservedly  so 
called. 

My  lady's  a  Cataian,  we  arc  politicians,  Malvolio's  a 
?eg-a-K,iiiiscy.  Twrl.  N.,  ii,  3. 

Sir  Toby  is  there  too  drunk  for  pre- 


cision, and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Sir  W.  Davenant,  in  Love 
and  Honour,  employs  the  same  term 
in  describing  a  sharper  : 

Hang  liim,  hoMCataian,  he  indites  finely,  &c. 

"And  will  live  as  well  by  sharping 
tricks  as  any  one,"  is  the  meaning  of 
the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

I'll  make  a  wild  Cataian  of  forty  such. 

Honest  Whore,  0.  PI.,  iii,  435. 

i.  e.,  forty  such  blockheads  would 
hardly  furnish  wit  for  one  dexterous 
sharper. 

tCATAZANERS.  Probably,  says  Gif- 
ford,  a  corruption  of  some  term  for 
revellers.      Shirley's  Ball,  v,  1 . 

fCATCH.  The  eye  of  a  hook,  or  buckle. 

A  catch,  spinter. 

Withal's  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  210,  under  the 

head,  "  Cloathing  or  appareU  for  men." 

The  male,  catch,  or  rundle  through  which  the  latohet 

passeth,  and  it  is  fastened  with  the  toong   of  the 

buckle.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

CATER.     An   acater,   or  caterer.     See 

ACATKR. 

You  dainty  wits !  two  of  you  to  a  cater 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner. 

B.  c^-  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  act  ii. 
Or  freeze  in  the  warehouse,  and  keep  company 
Willi  the  cater.  Holdfast.      Massing.  City  Mad.,  ii,  1. 
When  the  toil'd  cater  home   them   to   the  kitchiu 

brings, 
The  cook  doth  east  them  out,   as  most  unsavoury 

things.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  S.  xxv,  p.  1160. 

The  word  very  frequently  occurs. 
See  Gifford's  Massinger,  vol.  iv,  p.  34. 

+My  lord,  our  catours  shall  not  use  the  niarkett 
Tor  our  provision,  but  some  straunger  now 
Will  take  the  vittailes  from  liim  he  hath  bought. 

Flay  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
tObsonator,  Plant,  coquus  nundihalis,  Eid.  qui  coem- 
ptos  e  raacello  cibos  coquo  traditad  cocturain.  h^^mrrf;. 
Dispensier,  qui  achette  les  viandes.  A  cater:  a 
slewiu-d :  he  that  buyeth  and  providetli  victuals. 

Nomenclator. 
tA  cater,  or  bee  that  buyeth  the  meate,  obsonator. 

inthals'  Dictionarie,  cd.  IOCS,  p.  1^21. 

fCATER-COUSINS.     Friends  so  fami- 
liar that  they  eat  together. 

Inimicitia  est  inter  eos.  They  are  not  now  cater- 
cousins.  They  are  at  dissentiou  or  debate  one  with 
another.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

CATLING.      The   string  of  a  lute  or 
violin,  made  of  cat-gut. 

Wiat  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  I  know  not:  but  I  am  sure,  none; 
unless  the  tidier  Apollo  get  Ids  sinews  to  make  cal- 
lings on.  Tro.  Jf-  Cr.,  iu,  3. 

Siinon  Catling  is  therefore  the  name 
of  a  fidler,  in  Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  .5. 
CATSO.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach, 
borrowed  from  the  Italians  by  ignorant 
travellers,  who  probably  knew  not  its 
real  meaning.  Used  to  signify  a 
rogue,  cheat,  or  base  fellow  : 
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These  be  oiir  nimble  spirited  cnlsns  tliat  hn'  their 

evasions  at  pleasure.        B.  Joii.  Eeci-y  if/an  out,  ii,  1. 

And  so  euniiiiigly  temporize  with  tliis  cunning  cafso. 

in/,/  bcyuiUJ,  0.  PI. 

It  is  introduced  as  the  exclamation  of 
an  Italian,  in  the  Malcontent,  0.  PL, 
iv,  22. 
CATZERIE,    formed   from    the   above. 
Cheating ;  roguery. 

And  loolis 
Like  one  that  is  employ'd  in  catzerie 
And  crosbitiu^ ;  such  a  rogue,  &c. 

'I  Jew  of  Malta,  0.  Pi.,  viii,  374. 

CAVALERO,  or  CAVALIER.  Literally 
a  knight ;  but,  as  the  persons  of  chief 
fasliion  and  gaiety  were  knights,  any 
gallant  was  so  distinguished.  Hence  it 
became  a  term  for  the  officers  of  the 
court  party,  in  Charles  the  First's 
wars,  the  gaiety  of  whose  appearance 
was  strikingly  opposed  to  the  austerity 
and  sourness  of  the  opposite  side. 

I'll  di-ink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  tlie  cavaleros 
about  Loudon.  2  Ji^,i^  jj- 

fCAUDE.  A  word  used  by  G.  Peele 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  care. 

■  And  thou  these  cattdes  and  labours  seriouslie. 
Was  in  that  works  not  mentioned  speciallie. ' 

Peele's  Egloque,  1589. 

CAVIARE,    CAVEAR,    or  CAVEARY. 

The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried :  derived 
from  the  Italian  caciale,  or  the  barba- 
rous Greek  Kajotant,  which  signify  the 
same.  Made  also  sometimes  of  the 
spawn  of  other  kinds  of  fish  :  hotargo 
being  a  species  of  it.  "  Caviarium, 
ova  piscium  salita  et  exsiccata,  ut 
sturionum,  mugilum,  luporum,"  &c. 
Bit  Cuncje,  Gloss.  It  is  now  imported 
in  great  plenty  from  Russia;  but  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  was  a  new 
and  fashionable  delicacj',  not  obtained 
or  relished  by  the  vulgar,  and  there- 
fore used  by  him  to  signify  anything 
above  their  comprehension.  Anchovies 
classed,  at  that  time,  in  the  same 
rank. 

-  For  the  play,  I  remember,  plcas'd  not  tlie  mi!!ion; 
'twas  caviare  to  the  general.  HaiuK,  ii,  s! 

How  fashionable  it  was,  appears  in 
the  following  passage.  Speaking  of 
affected  travelled  men,  it  is  said, 

Apasty  of  venison  makes  liim  sweat,  and  then  swear 
tliat  the  only  delicacies  be  muslirooms,  caveare  or 
si'yls.  JiJ.  Blount's  Obscrv.,  IMO. 

Thus  a  novice  is  defined  as  one  who 
knows  it  not : 
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Laugh— -niae— loud— and  vary— 

A  smile  is  for  a  sinip'ring  novice  • 
One  that  ne'er  tasted  cai-cari'. 

Nor  knows  tlie  smack  of  dear  ancliovis. 
rn.       1     .       .  ?■  ^'  ■^''''-  P"^^''''^-  ^Vad»i.,  act  v,  p.  35.3. 
inou  dost  not  know  the  sweets  of  getting  wealth, 
j^.?.  Nor  you  the  pleasure  that  I  fake  in  spending  it  ■ 
10  feed  on  caveare  and  eat  anchovies. 

Muses'  L.  Glass,  0.  PI.,  ix,  205. 

It  is  said  of  the  affected  imitator  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  that  "  he  doth  learu 
to  make  strange  sauces  to  eat  ancho- 
vies, maccaroni,  bovoli,  fagioli,  and 
caviare,  because  he  (the  person  he 
imitates)  loves  them."  B.  Jons.  Cynth. 
Revels,  ii,  3, 

There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  caviar,  sir 
Anchov-es,  and  potargo,  to  make  ye  drink.  ' 
Clear    Sure  these  are  modern,  verv  modern,  meats  • 
ioi- 1  understand  'em  not.      B.  cj-  Fl.  Elder  Br.,  Hi,  3. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the 
actual  produce  of  caviare,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  CruU's  Ancient  and  present 
State  of  Muscov}^,  8vo,  printed  m 
1698: 

Caviare,  or  cavajar,  (by  the  Russians  called  i/can/)  is 
made  of  the  roes  of  two  different  fishes  which  thev 
catch  m  the  nver  Wolga,  but  especiallv  near  the  citV 
ot  Astracan,  to  wit,  of  the  sturgeon  and  the  bellu-a. 
1  wil  not  pretend  to  describe  ilie  first,  it  beiuf  t'oo 
weU  known  in  these  parts;  but  the  bellu^a  is  a  lar-re 
fish,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  long,  without  scales, 
not  unlike  a  sturgeon,  but  more  large,  and  incomiiara- 
bly  more  luscious,  his  belly  being  as  tender  as  marrow, 
and  his  flesh  whiter  than  veal,  whence  he  is  called 
white-fish  by  the  Europeans.  This  belluga  hes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  at  certain  seasons,  and  swallows 
many  large  pebbles  of  great  weight  to  ballast  himself 
against  the  force  of  the  stream  of  the  Wolga  au"-- 
mentedbythe  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring- 
when  the  waters  are  asswaged  he  disgorges  liiinseTf 
Aear  Astracan,  they  c;itch  sometimes  such  a  quantitv 
of  them,  that  they  tlirow  away  the  flesh  ithough  the 
daintiest  of  all  fish)  reser\-ing  only  the  spawn,  of  which 
they  sometimes  take  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  tw;) 
hundred  weight  out  of  one  fish.  Tliese  roes  they  s;ilti 
and  press,  and  put  up  into  casks,  if  it  is  to  be  sent 
abroad,  else  they  keep  it  unpressed,  only  a  little  corned 
with  salt.  That  made  of  the  sturgeon's'spawn  is  black 
and  small  grain'd,  somewhat  wa.'iy,  like  potargo,  and 
13  called  ikari/  by  the  Muscorites.  This  is  also  made 
by  the  Tiu-ks.  The  second  sort,  which  is  made  of  the 
roes  of  the  belluga,  or  white-fish,  has  a  grain  as  lar^e 
as  a  small  pepper-corn,  of  a  darkish  grey.  The  cavia% 
made  of  this  spawn,  the  Muscovites  call  .Irmeinska 
ikanj,  because  they  believe  it  was  first  made  bv  the 
Armenians.  Both  kinds  they  cleanse  from  its  strin».% 
salt  it,  and  lay  it  up  on  shelving  boards,  to  drain  awav 
the  oily  and  most  unctuous  part ;  this  being  done  they 
salt  it,  press  it,  and  put  it  up  in  casks  containing  700 
or  SOU  weight,  and  so  send  it  to  JInsco,  and  other 
places;  from  thence  it  is  transported  bv  the  En"li.ili 
and  Dutch  into  Italy.  That  glew  which  is  called 
ising-glass  is  made  out  of  the  belluga "s  sounds. 

P.  1G3,  &c. 

fCAVILL.     A  coif,  or  caul. 

llcr  golden  lockcs  like  Ilernuis  sands, 

(Or  then  bright  llcimus  brighter) 
A  spangled  <v(n7/  binds  in  with  bauds. 

Then  silver  morning  iiglitcr. 

'England's  IltUcon,  1614.. 

fCAVILLER.     A  cavalier? 

p.  Alas,  alas !  unlessc  1  looke  to  my  selfe  I  am  in  for  a 
bud.  Yonder  fellow's  come  towardes  me  swearing  and 
staring  like  cavillers.  Terence  in  Eiii/Ush  16U 
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CAUL.  A  thia  membrane,  found  en- 
compassing the  head  of  some  children 
•when  born  :  superstitiously  supposed 
to  be  a  token  of  good  fortune  through- 
out life.  These  cauls  were  even 
imagined  to  have  inherent  virtues, 
and  were  sold  accordingly  ;  nor  is  the 
superstition  yet  extinct,  for  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  of  them  are  still 
not  uncommon.  Mr.  Todd  testifies 
the  same.  They  ai'e  also  considered  as 
preservatives  from  drowning,  and  for 
that  purpose  are  sold  to  seafaring 
people. 

Were  we  not  born  wtli  caids  upon  our  heads  ? 
Think'st  tliou,  Chielion,  to  come  off  twice  a  row, 
Tlius  rarely,  from  sucli  dangerous  adventures? 

Eh-h-a,  0.  PI.,  xii,  212. 

Herrick  speaks  of  them,  as  being  sup- 
posed fortunate  to  the  children  who 
have  them  : 

For  eitlier  sLeet  was  spread  tlie  caide 

That  doth  tlie  infant's  face  enthrall 

When  it  is  born ;  by  some  eustyl'd 

The  luckie  omen  of  the  cluld.  Hesper,  p.  194. 

The  webs  of  spiders  were  sometimes 
called  caules  : 

His  shelves,  for  want  of  authors,  are  subtilly  inter- 
woven with  ^'^jiiders'  cuiiles.        Clitiis's  Whimzies,  p.  7. 

fCAUL.  A  covering  of  net-work  under 
which  the  hair  of  ladies'  heads  was 
gathered. 

These  glittering  cmds  of  golden  plate, 

Wlicrewith  tlieii-  heads  are  richly  deck'd. 
Makes  tliem  to  seem  an  angel's  mate, 
In  judgment  of  the  simple  sect.     Gossan's  P.  Q. 
A  caiile  to  cover  the  haii-e  of  the  head  withaU,  as 
maidens  use,  reticulum  crinale  vcl  retiolum. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  217. 

CAUSE,  Jirst  and  second,  &c.  Terms 
in  the  art  of  duelling,  fashionable  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  particularly 
ridiculed  by  him  in  the  last  act  of  As 
you  like  it : 

Faith  vre  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
seventh  cause.  As  you  like  it,  v,  4. 

The  clown,  who  says  this,  afterwards 
enumerates  the  degrees  of  the  quarrel 
upon  the  lie,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
introducing  it  by  saying,  "0  sir,  we 
quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,  as  you 
have  books  for  good  manners."  The 
books  chiefly  ridiculed  were  those 
of  Vincentio  Saviola,  entitled,  "  Of 
Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels," 
and  that  of  Jerome  Caranza.  See 
Warburton's  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage. The  causes  are  again  men- 
tioned : 


The  fist  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn. 

L.  L.  Lost,  i,  3.  I 
A  gentleman  of  the  first  house ;  of  ihe  first  and  second  i 
cause.  Rom.  <)'•  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

CAUSEN.  The  old  infinitive  of  to  cause. 
Used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  causer  to  prate ;  to  assign 
frivolous  reasons. 

But  he,  to  shift  their  curious  request, 

Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place. 

F.  q.,  Ill,  i-v,  2ft. 

CAUTELE,  or  CAUTELL.  Caution,  or 
deceit. 

But  in  all  thinges  thys  cautell  they  use,  that  a  lessc 
pleasure  hinder  not  a  bigger. 

Robinson's  Transl.  of  Sir  T.  Store's  Utopia,  8vo,  M,  6  b. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  liesmircli 
Tlie  virtue  of  liis  will.  Hand.,  act  i,  sc.  3. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter 
AppUed  to  caitlels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Loner's  Complaint.  Sh.  Supp.,  i,  75^ 

To  CAUTEL.  To  provide  carefully,  or 
artfully. 

It  was  wisely  canteled  by  the  penner  of  tliese  savory 
miracles.  Bed.  of  Popish  Impost.,  4to,  I,  3,  1603. 

CAUTELOUS.  Cautious;  but  more 
frequently  artful ;  insidious. 

You  cannot  be  too  cautelous,  nice,  or  dainty 
In  jour  society  here. 

B.  cf  Fl.  Wit  atsev.  If'e/ipons,  act  iv,  p.  298. 
My  stock  being  small,  no  marvel  'twas  soon  wasted; 
But  you,  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion, 
If  cautelous,  may  make  bold  with  your  master's. 

3Iassinff.  City  3Iudam,  ii,  1. 
He  is  too  prudent  and  too  cautelous, 
E.>;perience  liath  taught  him  t'  avoid  these  fooleries, 
B.  A-  Fl.  Elder  Brother,  iv,  4, 

The  note  on  the  following  passage 
says  "  cautelous  is  here  cautious,  some- 
times insidious;"  but  a  little  conside- 
ration of  the  context  will  convince  the 
reader  that  artful  or  treacherous  mus( 
be  its  meaning  there. 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

As  welcome  wrongs.  Jul.  C(cs.,  ii,  1 

" 3Ien  cautelous,''  and  "priests"  too, 
I  fear,  are  there  expressly  opposed  to 

Honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 

So  also  in  the  following  : 

Your  son 
Will  or  e.xcecd  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits,  and  practices.     '  Cor.,  iv,  1 

CAZIMI.  An  old  astrological  terra, 
denotuig  the  centre  or  middle  of  th( 
sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  cazim. 
when  not  distant  from  the  sun,  eithe) 
in  longitude  or  latitude,  above  17 
minutes ;  or  the  appai'ent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sun,  and  of  th£ 
planet.  Kersey  says  17  degrees,  and 
the  annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  whc 
copies  him,  has  raised  it,  by  a  new 
error,  to  70  degrees.      The  term  is 
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explained  at  large  in  Chambers's 
Dictionary. 

I"ll  tiiid  the  cuspe,  and  Alfrklaria, 
Aud  kuow  what  planet  is  in  ctizi?>ti. 

Album.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

fCEASURE.  Probably  the  Latin  ccesura, 
the  rhythm  of  verse. 

But  0 1  what  rich  incompai-able  treasures 
Had  the  Mrrld  w;inted,  liad  this  modern  glory, 
Pivine  du  JJartas,  hid  his  heavenly  ceasxtres. 
Singing  the  mighty  world's  iramortaU  story  ? 

Si/hester's  Die  Barlas. 

fCEDULE.     A  shedule. 

Having  brought  up  the  law  to  the  highest  point  against 
the  viee-roy  of  Sardinia,  aud  that  in  an  e.xtraordinary 
manner,  as  may  appear  unto  you  by  that  printed 
c-diile  I  sent  you  in  my  last,  aud  finding  an  apparent 
disability  in  him  to  satisfie  the  debt. 

HoiceU's  Fdmiliar  Letters,  1650. 

tCELEBROUS.     Famous. 

I'rom  the  Greek  isles,  philosophy  came  to  Italy,  thence 
to  this  western  world  among  the  Druydes,  whereof 
those  of  this  isle  were  most  cekbrous,  for  wee  read 
that  tlie  Gauls  (now  the  French)  came  to  Britanny  in 
great  numbers  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

HoiceU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fCENSE.     A  census. 

Vopiscus  wTites  she  was  then  of  fifty  miles  circumfe- 
rence, and  she  had  fixe  hundred  thousand  free  citizens 
_        in  a  famous  cense  that  was  made,  which,  allowing  but 
■        six  to  evi-y  family  in  women,  children,  and  servants, 

I  came  to  three  millions  of  souls. 

■•'  Hore'l's  Familidr  Letters,  1650. 

CENSER.  A  part  of  the  luxury  of 
Shakespeare's  time  was  to  fumigate 
rooms  with  perfumes  in  a  censer ; 
which  was  also  an  appendage  of  that 

II  curiously  furnished  place,  a  barber's 
shop.  These  censers  of  course  Mere 
made  with  many  perforations  in  the 
top,  an  allusion  to  which  is  seen  in 
the  following  passage  : 

"Vj      What !  up  and  down,  car\'d  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
H      Here's  snip,  and  nip,  aud  cut,  and  slisb,  and  slash, 
T,       Like  to  a  coiser  in  a  barber's  shoji.       Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 

The  use  of  a  censer  is  exemplified  in 
B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  act  ii, 
sc.  4,  and  in  Lingua,  O.  PL,  v,  199. 
::;ENSURE.     Opinion. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure ;  these  are  no  women's  matters. 
1  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 

H      Madam, — and  you  my  mother — wiU  you  go 
■^      To  give  yoiu:  censures  in  tliis  wtiglitv  business  r 

Rich,  in,  ii,  2. 

Even  a  very  favourable  judgment : 

This  aud  some  other  of  his  rcnuu-kable  abilities,  made 
one  then  give  this  censure  of  him  ;  that  this  age  had 
brouglit  forth  another  Picus  Mirandula,  &c. 

Dunne's  Life,  by  V'alton,  beginning. 

A  judical  sentence : 

To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  tlie  censure  of  this  lieUish  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,— 0  inforce  it. 

Olhel.,  v,  2. 

%  CENSURE.     To  give  an  opinion. 

Pardon,  dear  madam :  'tis  a  passing  shame. 

That  1,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 

Should  censure  tlius  o"u  lovely  geutlenien. 


Jul.  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  tlie  rest? 
Luc.  Theu  thus — of  many  good,  /  thini  him  best. 

Two  Gent.,  act  i. 

The  interpretation  of  (o  joass  sentence 
is  in   that  place  erroneous ;  Julia  is 
giving  an  opinion  only. 
To  pass  sentence  judically  : 

Has  censur'd  him 
Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution.      Meas.  ^or  M.,  i,  5, 

CENT.  A  game  at  cards ;  called  also 
corruptly  saint  or  sant.  Supposed  to 
be  like  piquet. 

Tlie  duke  and  his  fair  lady, 
The  beauteous  Helena,  are  now  at  cent ; 
Of  whom  she  has  such  fortune  in  her  carding, 
The  duke  has  lost  a  thousand  crowns. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Four  Pluys  in  one,  vol.  x. 

Called    cent,     because    100   was   the 
game : 

It  is  not  Shint,  but  cent,  taken  from  hundreds. 

Mmh.  Kn.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  IS3. 
Wliile  their  glad  sons  are  left  seven  for  their  chance 
At  hazard;  himdi'ed  and  aU  made  at  sent. 

Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  419. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  game  occur 
in  that  scene.  Thus  the  lady  asks 
him  what  is  his  game,  to  which  he 
answers,  "Madam,  I  am  blank:" 
Again,  "What's  your  game  now? 
P.  Four  kings,  as  I  imagine."  Pre- 
sently, "  Can  you  decard  (for  discard), 
madam  ?  Q.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do 
hurt." — All  these  things  certainly 
have  much  resemblance  to  piquet. 
Thus  also, 

Cent  for  those  gentry  who  their  states  have  marr'J, 
That  game  befits  them,  for  they  must  discard. 

Cotsiv.  Games,  C,  2  b. 

CENTURY.  Used  in  the  following 
passage  for  a  party  of  an  hundred 
men: 

A  century  send  forth. 
Search  every  acre  in  the  higli-grown  field, 
Aiul  bring  him  to  oiu:  eye.        "  Lear,  iv,  4. 

Also  for  the  number  of  an  hundred: 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  pray'rs.     Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

fCEREBRAND.     A  sarabande. 

The  song  ended,  a  cerehrand  is  danc'd :  as  the  dauce 
ends,  musiek  is  heard  without. 

Wranc/ling  Lorers,  1677- 

fCERE-CANDLE.  A  candle  of  wax ;  a 
taper. 

'Ulio  in  your  temple 
Will  light  a  cere-candle,  or  for  incense  buiu 
A  grain  of  frankincense  ?    Bandulp.'i's  Poems,  16i6. 

CEREMONIES.  Ornaments  of  state 
and  regal  pomp. 

Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Jul.  Cm.,  i,  1. 

Also,  for  prodigies  : 

Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  of  ceremonies.      Ibid.,  ii,  1. 
Ca'sar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
But  now  they  fright  me.  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 
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CEHTES.     Certainly. 

Au(]  in  conclusion 
Nonsuits  my  mediators ;  fur  certes,  says  lie 
1  have  already  cliosen  my  officer.  ui";  i;  ^• 

Ci-rks  my  lord,  said  lie  that  shall  I  soone, 
.^d  give  you  eke  good  help  ^l^^]^J^f'^'^^^^ ;;;,  15. 

Very  common  in  Spenser,  and  occa- 
sionally found  in  later  authors. 
CESS.     Measure  or  estimation.      Pro- 
l)ablv  corrupted  from  cense. 

The  poor  jade  is  «  rung  in  the  "ithers  ou^of  ajUm.^ 

Also,   the  census,  or  account   of   an 
estate : 

Thouah  much  from  out  the  cess  he  spent, 
Kature  with  little  is  content.  Ilemck,  p.  d-i. 

The  verb  to  cess  is  still  occasionally 
used  ;  but  more  frequently,  to  assess. 
CESSE,  V.     To  cease.     Cesso,  Lat.    So 
•written  by  Spenser: 

For  natviral  alTection  soon  doth  cesse. 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  S"^^"  "'\y*'j\-  3 

tCHAFERNE.     A  sausepan. 

five  hrasse  pottts,  iij.  brasse  pannes,  iiij.  kettles  and 
one  choferJ.  Inventor!/,  1013,  Strutford-on-Avon  MSb. 

To  CHAFFEE.  To  exchange.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked  that  this  word 
is  obsolete  in  the  active  sense. 

He  chaffer' d  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set 

■"  Sp.  Moth.  Hub.,  1159. 

•lladies  regard  not  ragged  compaiiie; 
1  will  with  the  revenues  of  my  chajrcd  church. 

lietiirne  from  Peniassus,  Ifai^. 
•tYet  knights  and  lawyers  hope  to  see  the  day, 
When  we  may  share  here  their  possessions, 
And  make  indentures  of  their  chaffred  skins ; 
Dice  of  their  bones  to  throw  in  meriraent.         Ibid 

CHAFFER,  was  used  also  as  a  substan- 
tive, for  goods  intended  to  be  ex- 
changed in  traffic. 

He  tookc  toll  throughout  all  his  lordshippes  of  a  1 
suche  persons  as  passed  by  the  same  with  any  cattel, 
chaffre  or  merchandize.  llolmsh.,  vol.  u,  Q,  5. 

CHAIN.  A  gold  chain,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  old  pictures,  and  is  still 
exemplified  in  the  dress  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  was 
anciently  a  fashionable  ornament,  for 
persons  of  rank  and  dignity.  Sir 
Godfrey,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Puritan, 
is  very  particular  in  ascertainhig  the 
worth  and  antiquity  of  his  chain  : 

Out '  he's  a  villain  to  prophecy  of  the  loss  of  xny  chain. 
'Tvvas  worth  above  three  hundred  crowns,  besides 
'twas  my  father's,  my  father's  father's,  my  grand- 
father's hu^'e  grandfather's :  1  had  as  lief  have  lost 
mvncck  as  the  c/iaiw  that  hung  about  it.  Omychmii, 
4, /,„;,,.  Kam.Suppl.toSh    ^^.^l^^ 

Afterwards  he  tells  us  that  it  had  iiill 
three  thousand  links."  In  Albumazar, 
0.  PI.,  vii,  152,  a  gold  chain  is  men- 
tioned which  cost  two  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  jewel. 
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llf  our  eallantes  of  Englande  might  carry  no  more 
liukes  ill  their  chuyncs,  nor  ringes  on  their  fingers 
than  they  have  fought  feelds,  their  iieckes  should  not 
bee  very  often  wreathed  in  golde,  nor  their  handes 
imbrodered  with  precious  stones  .,,,,-,  cna 

Gossan's  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

Rich  merchants  also,  who  frequently 
lent  out  money,  were  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  chain.  Hence  mb 
read  of  an  usurer's  chain  :      ,  ^^    ^^    ^ 

What  fashion  ^^ill  you  wear  the  garland  of?  About 
your  neck  like  an  isurer's  chmn  ?  or  under  your  axm, 
like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?       Much  Ado  aboiU  ^.,  u,  L 

All  rich  citizens  were  engaged  in  tHis 
traffic.     Hence  Belarius  says. 

Did  vou  but  know  the  City's  «i«n«,  _ 

And'felt  them  knowingly.  tymft.,  m,  6. 

When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion  had 
a  little  worn  off,  the  chain  became  a 
distinction  for  the  upper  servant  in  a 
great  family:  .,,,,■    t 

Run,  sirrah,  call  in  my  chief  gentleman  t  th  chain  of 
gold,  expedite.  Mad  Morld,  O^  PL,  v,  3-S. 

Particularly  for  stewards;  Malvoho 
IS  therefore  supposed  to  have  one : 

Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs. 

Tieel.  N.,  11,  o. 
Thou  false  ^nd  peremptory  steward,  pray, 
For  I  will  hang  thee  up  in  thy  own  chain. 

B.  cj-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  11,  3. 

Again, 

Pior.  Is  your  c/!«!»  right?  • 

Bob.  It  is  both  right  and  just,  sir, 
Tor  though  I  am  a  steward,  I  did  get  it  ^ 

W^ith  no  man's  wrong.  ■'''"'■>  '">  -• 

As  soon  as  he  expects  the  place  ot 
steward,  he  begins  to  talk  of  his  chain. 
Act  i,  sc.  2.  The  steward's  chain  was 
also  accompanied  by  a  velvet  jacJcet 
Bussy  D'Ambois  says  to  Maflfe,  the 
steward  of  jNIonsieur, 

What  qualities  have  you,  sir,  besides  your  chain, 
And  vehetjach't?  ^  Anc.Br.  m,y  24S. 

That's  my  gi-andsire's  chief  gentleman,  i  the  chain  of 
nold     That  he  should  live  to  be  a  pander,  and  yet" 
look  upon  Ids  a«i»,  and  t)Wrrf.;(Trf-e<.' 

^  Middl.  Mad  World  mij  Masters. 

fCHAIN-BULLETS.  Chain-shot; bullets 
attached  together  by  a  chain  and  fired 
out  of  a  cannon  in  that  condition. 

My  friend  and  I 
Like  two  chain-hdlet's,  side  by  side,  will  fly 
Thorow  the  jawes  of  death.  r.  Trild 

Hejivood's  Challenge  for  Beaulie,  lOJti 

tCHALDRON.  Part  of  the  entrails  oi 
an  animal.     See  Chaudkon. 

fCHALK.  To  know  cheese  from  chalk 
i.  e.,  to  be  conscious  of  what  is  goinj 
on,  or  of  one's  interest. 

+But  I  was  ever  better  with  forks  to  scatter,  then  wit 
rakes  to  gather,  therefore  I  would  not  have  tlic  towiie 
men  to  mistake  chalke  for  cheese,  m}\ohexiii 
Iliclni-a  Taylor's  Workes,  16.i| 

\\i-  kiiowes  chall-e  from  cheese:  he  knowcs  on  wluo 
side  his  bread  is  buttered.  T^n^,,.ct( 

ll'ithal's  Dictionary,  ed.  16.)  t,  p.  o/j 

CHAMBERS.      Short   pieces   of    ord 
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nance,  or  cannon,  which  stood  on 
their  breeching,  without  any  carriage, 
used  chiefly  for  rejoicings,  and  thea- 
trical cannonades,  being  little  more 
than  chambers  for  powder.  They  are, 
however,  enumerated  by  authors 
among  other  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
by  the  following  passage  seem  not  to 
have  been  excluded  from  real  service  : 

To  sene  bravely  is  to  come  lialiin^'  off,  vou  know:— 
— To  ventui-e  upon  the  cliarg'd  chamb^^rs  bravely. 

2  Uai.  IV,  ii,  4. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  whole 
speech  is  jocular,  and  therefore  might 
not  require  perfect  correctness  of 
military  allusion.  The  stage  direction 
in  Hen.  VIII,  act  i,  4,  orders  that 
chambers  should  be  discharged  on  the 
landing  of  the  king  at  the  palace  of 
cardinal  Wolsey  ;  which  very  chambers 
occasioned  the  burning  of  the  Globe 
play-house  on  the  Bank-side ;  for, 
being  injudiciously  managed,  they 
set  fire  to  the  roof,  which  was  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  the  whole  building 
was  consumed.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
execration  upon  Vulcan,  particularly 
alludes  to  this  accident,  and  calls  it 
the  mad  prank  of  Vulcan  : 

Against  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  tlie  Bunk ; 

Wliicli.  though  it  were  tlie  tort  of  the  whole  parisli, 

Flank'd  with  a  ditcli,  and  forc'd  out  of  a  niarish, 

I  saw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in, 

And  raz'd.  Jl'orls,  vol.  vi,  p.  409. 

See  also  Prolegom.  to  Shakesp.,  p. 
315,  and  suppl.,  ii,  542. 
In  the  account  of  the  queen's  enter- 
tainment at  Elvetham,  p.  19,  we  find 
that  there  was  "  a  peale  of  an  hundred 
chambers  discharged  from  the  Snail- 
mount."  NichoW s  Progresses,  vol.ii. 
At  the  ceremony  of  letting  in  the 
water  to  the  great  cistern  at  the  New 
River  Head,  which  was  attended  by 
sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  &c.,  "after  a  handsome 
speech,  the  find-gates  flew  open,  the 
stream  ran  chearfully  into  the  cistern, 
the  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  in 
triumphant  manner,  and  a  gallant 
peal  of  chambers  gave  a  jDeriod  to 
the  entertainment."  Howell,  Londi- 
nop.  p.  1 1 . 

The  small  guns  still  fired  in  St. 
James's  Park,  on  rejoicings,  arc  pro- 
bably of  the  very  same  kind. 


CHAMBER-FELLOW.  Called  in  the 
universities  a  chum.  One  who  jointly 
inhabited  the  same  chambers  with 
another.  The  same  was  also  practised 
in  the  inns  of  court ;  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Heyward  of  Cardestou  in  Norfolk, 
to  whom  Selden  dedicated  his  Titles 
of  Honour,  is  known  to  have  been 
thus  connected  with  that  great  lawyer. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  verses  on  that 
book,  so  mentions  Heyward : 

He  thou  hast  giv'n  it  to. 
Thy  learned  chamber-fellow,  knows  to  do 
It  true  respects.  I'ndencood,  vi,p.  366. 

Selden,  probably,  so  addressed  him 
in  the  first  edition,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  In  the  second  he  only  alludes 
to  that  connection  : 

Worthy  sir,  that  affection  which  thus  gave  you,  some 
sixteen  yeers  past,  the  first  edition  of  the"  Titles  of 
Honor,  was  justly  bred  out  of  the  most  sweet  commu- 
nity of  life,  and  freedome  of  studies,  which  I  then 
happily  enjoy'd  with  you.  D'.-d.,  2d  edit. 

CHAMBERER.  A  wanton  person ;  an 
intriguer. 

Haply  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  charnbereri  have.  Otk.,  ii:  3. 

Fall'n  from  a  soldier  to  a  chamherer. 

Countess  of  PembruJce's  Aiilon'uis,  1590. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  word  chambering  occurs  in 
our  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  similar  sense.  Rom.  xiii,  3. 
fCHAMBER-LETTER.  Letting  of 
chambers  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  disreputable  occupation. 

B.  We  are  even  closed  up,  betweene  the  dore  and  the 
wall,  betweene  an  host  and  a  whore. 
F.  We  want  here  but  a  scholler,  au  hackney  man,  a 
marshall,  a  custome  house  searcher,  a  chamber-letter, 
a  bargeman,  and  worse  I  cannot  tell  how  to  devise. 

Passeiiger  of  Beiicenulo,  1612. 

CHAMBERLIN,  properly  CHAMBER. 
LAIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent to  the  present  head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  both  offices 
united  ;  sometimes  male,  sometimes 
female.  ]Milton  says  that  Death 
acted  to  Hobson  the  carrier: 

In  the  kind  oflicc  of  a  chamherlin, 

Sliow'd  him  his  room  where  lie  niHst  lodge  that  night, 

PiiU'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light. 

On  the  Viiir.  Carrier,  1,  14. 
I  hud  even  as  live  the  chamberlaine  of  the  White 
Horse  had  called  me  up  to  bed. 

Peelc's  Old  TTtve's  Tale,  i,  1. 

In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
the  chamberlain  and  other  servants 
of  an  inn  are  ludicrously  described 
as  squires  attendant  upon  the  kniglit, 
who  is  the  landlord  : 
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The  first  liiglit  ckamlerlino,  who  will  see 
Our  beds  prepar'd,  and  bring  us  snowy  sheets, 
"WTiere  never  footman  stretc'h'd  his  buttcr'd  hams. 

Act  2. 

The  character  of  a  cliamherlaine  is 
given  at  large  by  Wye  Saltonstall,  in 
the  18th  of  his  Characters  (1631), 
where  some  of  his  tricks  are  exposed. 
Among  his  perquisites,  was  that  of 
selling  faggots  to  the  guests.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  "secretary  to  the 
kitching  and  tapsty,"  i.  e.,  the  tap. 
He  also  made  the  charge  for  the 
reckoning.  The  author  concludes  by 
saying. 

But  I  forbcare  any  fartlier  description,  since  his  pic- 
ture is  drawne  to  the  life  in  every  inne. 

See  Mr.  Wharton's  ed.  of  Milton's 
smaller  poems,  p.  323.  A  chamber- 
lain was  also  a  servant  in  private 
houses.  See  Johnson. 
fCH AMBER-STOOL.  A  close-stool. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1585. 

A  chamherstoole  or  pot,  lasaniim  et  seaphium. 

Withal's  Diclionarle,  ed,  1608,  p.  205. 

CHAMFER'D.  Furrowed;  channelled, 
like  a  fluted  column,  which  was  the 
original  sense. 

Comes  the  breme  winter  with  cJiamfrcd  Ijrows, 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows. 

Spens.,  Februarijy  43. 

CHAMFRON.  The  frontlet  of  a  barded 
war-horse  ;  usually  armed  with  a  spike 
between  the  eyes.  Howel  thus  defines 
it,  among  the  bardes  of  a  horse : 
"  Les  hardes, — c'est-a-dire,  toutes  les 
pieces  pour  Farmer,  comme  le  chaii- 
frain,  piece  de  fer  avec  une  longue 
pointe  de  fer  au  milieu,  qui  lui  couvre 
et  arme  la  face,"  &c.  Vocabulary,  § 
44.  See  Chamfrain,  in  the  Manual 
Lexique  of  Prevot.  See  also  Ivanhoe, 
vol.  i,  p.  26. 

CHAMOMILE.  It  was  formerly  ima- 
gined that  chamomile  grew  the  more 
luxuriantly  for  being  frequently 
trodden  or  pressed  down  ;  and  this 
was  a  very  favourite  allusion  with 
poets  and  other  writers.  Shakespeare 
ridicules  au  absurd  use  of  it : 

For  tliongh  the  f«(«OH((/e  the  more  it  is  trodden  on 
the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted, 
the  sooner  it  wears.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  -4. 

The  above  is  evidently  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  following  pa.'^sage,  in 
a  book  then  very  fashionable,  Lyly's 
Euphues,  of  which  it  is  a  parody  : 


Thougli  the  camomill  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  pressed 
(lowne,  the  more  it  spreadeth  ;  yet  the  violet  the 
oftener  it  is  liandled  and  touched  the  sooner  it  wither- 
eth  and  decaieth.  Eiqihiies,  sign.D,  bh  let. 

Shakespeare  showed  his  taste  in  ridi- 
culing an  affected  style,  which  was 
then  very  generally  admired  : 

Tliat  ev'ry  beast  that  can  but  pay  his  tole 
May  travel  o'ei',  and  like  to  camomile. 
Flourish  the  better  being  trodden  on. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  J/.,  O.  PI.,  v,  56. 

CHAMFER.     Of   uncertain     meaning.     . 
I  have   found  it  only  in  the  following    |L 
passage.     Perhaps  caters. 

1  keep  champers  in  my  house  can  shew  your  lordship 
some  pleasTU-e.  '  ^lad  World,  O.  PI.,  v,  333. 

fCHAMPION.     The  old  term  for  cham- 
pain,  or  flat  country. 

The  verdant  meads  are  drest  in  green, 
Tlie  champion  fields  with  corn  are  seen ; 

Wlieat-ears  do  the  summer  crown. 

Harvest  begins  to  come  to  town. 


Poor  Eobin,  1G04. 
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fCHANCEABLE.     Accidental. 

Tliat  they  tliought  in  the  chuunceahle  hitting  nppou 
any  such  verses,  great  foretokens  of  tlicir  fortunes 
were  placed.  Whereupon  grew  the  worde  of  Sortea 
VirgihaiiK,  *  *  "  wliich  although  it  were  a  very  vaine; 
and  aodles  superstition.  Sydney's  Apology  for  I'oetry. 

fCHANCEMEDLEY.  The  old  law 
term  for  manslaughter. 

Manslaughter,  otherwise  called  chancemedley,  is  the 
killing  of  a  man  feloniously,  sc.  with  a  mans  will,  and 
yet  without  any  malice  forethought ;  as  when  two  doe 
quarrell  and  fight  togetlier  upon  the  sudden  and  by 
meere  chance,  without  any  mahce  precedent,  and  one 
of  them  doth  kil  the  other ;  this  also  is  felony  of 
death.  Plo.  101.  Br.  Coron.,  222. 

Dalton's  Coiinlry  Justice,  1620. 

To  CHANGE.  To  wear  changes  or 
variety  of  any  dress  or  ornament. 

O  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  as  you  say,  must  ,. 
change  his  horns  with  garlands,  [i.  e.  must  wear  a  va. 
riety  of  garlands  on  his  horns].  Ant.  <|-  CI.,  i,  2 

CHANGELING.  The  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  steal  the  most  beautifid  and 
witty  children,  and  leave  in  their 
places  such  as  were  ugly  and  stupid. 
These  were  usually  called  changelings  : 
but  sometimes  the  child  taken  was  so 
termed : 

So,  let's  see  ;  it  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  by  the 
fairies  -.  tliis  is  some  changeVmy.  Wint.  T.,  iii,  3. 

As  the  child  found  was  a  beautiful 
one,  changeling  must  there  mean  the 
child  stolen  by  the  fairies,  especially 
as  the  gold  left  with  it  is  conjectured 
to  be  fairy  gold.  It  certainly  means 
so  in  the  following  passage  : 

Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  i)oy  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king. 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

The  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  thus 
mai'ked  by  Spenser : 

From  thence  a  faery  thee  unweeting  reft. 
There  as  thou  sleps't  in  tender  swadling  band. 
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And  her  base  clfui  brood  there  for  the  left : 
Such  men  do  chauniifUiigs  call,  so  chaun^ed  by  faeries 
theft.  '  /:  §.,  I,  X,  65. 

tCHANK^.     Sharkers. 

An  angel  like  water  of  a  marvellous  virtue  against 

blearedness  of  the  eyes,  chanks,  and  burning  witli  fire. 

Litp/on's  Tlwitsand  Xotable  Thtiuis. 

tCHANNEL-BONE.  The  collar-bone. 
Used  by  Chapmau,  Horn.  l\.,  xvii. 

Clancula  jiigulus,  Cels.  compages  colli  cum  trunco, 
KAel?,  xArjls.  Homer.  KX-qiOpov,  Galeno.  L'os  du 
gavion.  The  chuiiud  hone  :  the  uecke  bone  or  throte 
bone.  Nomenchilor,  1585. 

CHANSON,  PIOUS.  What  is  meant 
by  it,  ill  the  following  wild  speech,  of 
Hamlet's  feigned  madness,  has  been 
more  disputed  than  it  is  worth. 

Wiy  as  by  lot,  God  wot,  and  then  you  know,  it  came 
to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was, — the  first  row  ofthepious 
chanson  will  shew  you  moi'e.  Haml.,  ii,  3, 

The  pious  chanson  might  mean  a 
sacred  song  on  Jephtha,  which  appears 
to  be  quoted.  But  the  reading  is 
doubtful ;  Pons  chanson  and  Pans 
•chansons  are  in  the  folios,  both  of 
•which  are  apparently  nonsense.  Ham- 
let was  perhaps  intended  to  mix 
French  and  English,  but  both  seem 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  players, 
or  the  printers. 
tCHAPS.     The  chops. 

•      Infesting  all  the  flock,  he  teares  and  spoiles 
The  silly  sheep,  and  chaps  with  blood  besoiles. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

tCHAPERON.     A  hood. 

The  judges  meet  in  som  uncouth  dark  dungeon,  and 
the  executioner  stands  by,  clad  in  a  close  dark  gar- 
ment, his  head  and  face  covered  with  a  chaperon, 
out  of  which  ther  ai-e  but  two  holes  to  look  through, 
and  a  huge  link  burning  in  his  liand. 

lloweU's  Familiar  Letters,  1050. 

tCHAPILET.     A  chaplet. 

Make  her  a  goodly  chujAUl  of  azur'd  colombine. 
And  wTeath  about  her  coronet  with  sweetest  cglentine. 
Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 
Spira,  capitis  ornamentum  femineiun,  ex  anro  et 
gennuis,  retrb  adstringi  sulitum,  Ascon.  Isidor. 
o-xAeyyis,  6ayu;,  Theocriti  schol.  Ruben  d'or  et  lie 
jicrlcs  Womens  attire  for  the  head,  made  of  gold  and 
pearle,  and  used  to  be  tied  or  fastened  behind:  some 
call  it  a  chapilet.  Nou'encUitor. 

CHAPINEY,the  same  as  CHIOPPINE. 

CHAPMAN.  Now  used  only  for  a 
purchaser,  or  one  who  bargains  for 
purchase,  but  anciently  signified  a 
seller  also,  being  properly  ceapmun, 
market  man,  or  cope  man,  one  who 
barters  w'ith  another.  See  Copeman. 
Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  a  seller  : 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base"  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 

CHAPTER,  or  CHAPITER.  The  capital 
of  a  column. 

The  collomns  hie,  the  chapters  guilt  willi  gold, 

Tlie  Cornishes  euricht  with  things  of  cost.         Spens. 


In  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
chapter  is  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense,  as  in  Exod.  xxxvi,  38,  &c. 

There  is  no  weight  put  upon  the  capltella  or  chapilcri 
of  them,  as  upon  the  other  pillar's  liead,  for  fear  least 
they  slunild  be  broken  in  pieces.  Conjat,  i,  p.  269,  repr 

CHAllACT.  A  distinctive  mark,  as  in 
arms. 

Even  so  may  Angelo 
In  all  his  di'cssings,  c/iaraf/.j, 'titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch-villain.  Meas.for  Jleas  ,  v,  1. 

A  statute  of  Edw.  VI  directs  the 
seals  of  office  of  every  bishop  to  have 
certain  characts,  under  the  king's 
arms,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
diocese.  1  E(L  VI,  c.  2. 
CHARACTERY.  Writing;  that  which 
is  charactered ;  expression.  Accented 
on  the  second  syllable. 

Faries  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 

Mer.  W.  jr.,  V,  5. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  tliee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows.    Jul.  Cits.,  ii,  1. 

CHARE,  or  CHAR-WORK.  Task- 
work, or  any  labour.  Of  uncertain 
derivation.     See  Todd. 

And  when  thou'st  done  this  chare  I'll  give  thee  leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day.  Jnl.  ,y  CI.,  v,  2. 

Also  iv,  13. 

I  have  yet  one  chare  to  do.  Promos  ^  Cassandra,  i,  6. 
His  hands  to  woU,  and  arras  worke,  and  women's 
chares  hec  laid.  Warner's  .lib.  Engl.,  ii,  11. 

You  are  a  trim  gossip,  go  give  her  the  blue  gown,  set 
lier  to  her  chare ;  work,  huswife,  for  vour  bre.id, 
away  !  %l  Part  Honest  U'h.,  O.'Pl.,  iii,  479. 

Chare-ioojnan   is   still   used,  for   one 
hired  to  work  by  the  dav. 
To  CHARE,  or  CHAR.     To  work,   or 
do. 

AXVs  ehar'd  when  he  is  gone.  Two  Xohle  Kinsm..  in.  .!. 

AWs  char'd,  means  "all  is  done;  it 
is  all  over."  "That  char  is  chard, 
as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had 
hang'd  her  husband."  Ray's  Pror., 
p.  182,  who  there  conjectures  char 
to    be     formed    from     charge,     v(«r' 

O7ro(.07r»;»'.      See  CliEWllE. 

CHARE  THURSDAY.  The  ThursJav 
in  Passion  week.  Corrupted,  accorik 
ing  to  the  following  ancient  explana- 
tion, from  Shear  Thursdaij,  being  the 
day  for  shearing,  or  shavnig,  prepa- 
ratory to  Easter.  Called  also  .Maundy 
Thursday. 

Upon  Chare  Thursday  Christ  brake  bread  unto  his 
disciples,  and  bad  them  eat  it,  sayinsT  it  wn.-;  li;s  ih-sli 
and  blood.  Shr^  .-.r. 

Yf  a  man  aske  whv  Shere  Thursday  is  ,.iy 

say  that  in  holy  cUircbe  it  is  CiUled  i  ur 

Lordcs  super  ifay.  It  is  also  in  Enghsin  i,i..i.i  .">'-4<-r 
Thnrsdai/,  for  in'  olde  failers  davos  tlie  luvple  woldc 
that  dave  shere  tbeyr  liedcs,  anJ  clippe  llicyr  benlfs, 
and  poll  Ihcyr  hcdcs,  and  so  make  them  houest  agcnst 
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Ester  day.  Foi;  on  Good  Frvday  tlicy  doo  Uieyr 
bodves  none  ease,  but  siitlVe  penaunce  in  niyndc  ot 
liini",  tliat  tliat  dav  sufft'ed  liis  passyon  lor  all  man 
kvnde.  On  F.ster"eve!i  it  is  tyme  to  here  theyr  ser- 
vvcc,  and  after  servvce  make  holy  daye.  ilieii  as 
j"ohan  BeUet  savth,  6u  Sher  Thursday  a  man  sliolde 
do  poll  his  here",  and  clvpe  his  berde,  and  a  preest 
sholde  shave  his  crowne,  so  that  there  shold  uothynge 
be  hetweene  God  and  hym.  .     ^    ,      t>- 

Feslival,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  Eccles.  Bioy., 

fCHARET,   CHARRY.bld    forms  of 
chariot. 

The  fiu-ther  from  the  sun,  the  duller  wits.  The  com- 
mon people  imagined  the  sun  to  be  earned  about  m  a 
charet  with  horses.  Phaer's  Virgil,  1600,  marg.  n. 

Come  pray  thee  come,  wee'l  now  assay 
To  piece  the  seantness  of  the  day  : 
AVe'l  pluck  the  wheels  from  th'  charry  of  the  sun, 
That  he  may  give 
Us  time  to  live  ; 
Till  that  our  scene  be  done.  Jntt's  Recreations,  16o4. 

CHARGE.  To  give  a  charge  to  the 
•watchmen  appears  to  have  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  duty  of  the  con- 
stable of  the  night."  Dogben-y's 
charge  is  well  known,  which,  curious 
as  it  is,  appears  to  satisfy  the  watch- 
men, whose  resolution  is  as  useful  as 
that  is  sagacious  : 

W^ell,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge:  let  us  go  sit  here 
unon  the  church  bench  'till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed. 

'^  Much  Ado,  m,  3. 

My  watch  is  sei— charge  given,— and  all  at  peace 

Nexo  Trick  to  cheat  the  Demi,  163'J. 

CHARGE-HOUSE.  Conjectured  to 
mean  a  free- school,  by  Mr.  Steevens  ; 
but  more  probably  a  common  school, 
for  at  a  free-school  there  is  no  charge. 
Used  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
following*  question  to  Holofernes  the 
schoolmaster  -.  evidently  intended  for 
aflfected  language. 

Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  "y  i-  L.  Lost,  v,  1. 

CHARINESS.  Caution ;  scrupulous- 
ness. From  charT/,  which,  as  well  as 
this  derivative,  is  growing  obsolete. 

Kay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vdlainy  against  him, 
that'may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty. 

3Ier.  W.  II .,  ii,  1. 

CHARITY,  ST.  The  allegorical  per- 
sonage Charity  figured  as  a  saint  in 
the  Romish  Calendar,  and  conse- 
quently was  currently  spoken  of  as 
such  by  our  ancestors.  Ophelia 
sings. 

By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charily.     Hand.,  iv,  5. 

Gammer  Gurton  says, 

And  helpeme  to  my  neele,  for   God's   sake,  and  ». 
Charitie.  Gammer  G.,  0.  I'l.  u,  bi. 

Spenser  also  speaks  of  her : 

Ah!  dear  Lord!  and.  sweet  Saint  Charity ! 
That  some  good  body  once  would  pity  me. 

£cl.  May,  2 1~. 

CHARLES'S   WAIN.     Tlie   old   name 
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for  the  seven  bright  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  INIajor.  The  constel- 
lation was  so  named  in  honour  of 
Charlemagne.  With  the  usual  regard 
of  our  elder  poets  to  chronological 
propriety,  it  is,  in  Fisher's  Fuimus 
Troes,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Brennus 
the  Gaul,  who  took  Rome.  Yet 
Fisher  was  an  academic. 

From  the  unbounded  ocean,  and  cold  climes 
Wliere  Charles's  wain  circles  the  northern  pole. 

Faimns  Troes,  O.  PI.,  vii,  410. 

The    editor  of  the    old  plays,  there, 

and  in  vol.  v,  2.59,  explains  it  as  the 

constellation  Ursa  Minor,  which  is  a 

mistake. 

Charle   Wane  is  used  by  Bp.  Gavin 

Douglas. 

i-Nor  can  the  searching  eve,  or  most  admirable  art  of 
astronomic,  ever  vet  finde,  that  a  coach  could  attaiiu; 
to  tliat  high  exaltation  of  honour,  as  to  be  placed  lu 
the  firmament.  It  is  apparently  seen,  that  Charles  li:s 
Cart  (which  we  by  custome  call  Charles  his  It  a,ie)  is 
most  gloriously  stellifide,  where  in  the  large  circum- 
ference of  heaven,  it  is  a  most  useful!  and  bciiehciall 
sea-marke  (and  sometimes  a  land-marke  too.) 

Taylor's  II  orkes,  IdM. 

To  CHARM.  To  utter  musical  sounds, 
whether  by  voice  or  instrument.  From 
ciarma,  Ital. 

Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm . 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.  October,  v,  11^ 
O  what  songs  will  I  charm  out,  in  praise  of  those 
valiantly  strong-stinking  breaths. 

Decker,  Gul's  Eorub.  Vrocc.n. 

Hence  Milton's  beautiful  expression  : 


With  charm  of  earliest  birds. 


Tar.  L.,  iv,  Gil. 


tCHARM-MILK.       An    old    name  for 
buttermilk. 

Lac  serosum,  agitatum.     yaKa.  oppwSes.     Lait  bcurfr. 
Butter  milke:  charmemilke.  ]S omenclator,  i.r>bo. 

CHARMER.     One  who  deals  in  charms 
or  spells ;  magician. 

Tliat  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give. 
She  was  a  cArtrmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.  0th.,  ui,  4. 

I  fly  unseen  as  cAa/mr^  in  a  mist.  . 

Fuimus  Troes,  0.  PI ,  vu,  497. 

In  the  Psalms,  we  read  of  the  charmer 
who  charms  wisely,  with  a  design  to 
quell    the   fury    of   the   adder.     Pa. 
Iviii,  5. 
-j-CHARNE.     To  churn. 

Thev  are  so  practized  and  inured  in  all  kinde  of  bnr- 
barisme,  that  they  will  milke  one  mare,  and  let  auollier 
blood  and  the  blood  and  the  millvc  they  will  citarne 
together  in  their  hats  or  caps,  till  they  have  made 
fresh  cheese  and  creaiue  (which  the  divelHnll  scaiee 
g.,jg^  Taylor's  II  orkes,  H)olJ. 

CHARNICO,  or  CHARNECO.  A  sort 
of  sweet  wine.  Supposed  by  War- 
burton  to  be  derived  from  charneca. 
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the  S}/<tnish  name  for  a  species  of 
turpentine  tree. 

And  here,  ueighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  charneco. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ii,  3. 
Come  my  inestimable  bullies,  we'll  talk  of  your  noble 
acts  iu  sparkling  charnico. 

Piirilan,  act  iv,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  616. 

It  was  probably  esteemed  a  fine  wine, 
being  introduced  with  sack  in  the 
first-cited  passage,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing mentioned  with  anchovies,  which 
were  then  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  : 

And  's  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her, 

L.  'Where  no  old  charnico  is,  nor  no  anchoves. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Wit  u-ilhoitt  M.,  act  ii. 
A  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter-sa-meene,  a 
pottle  of  charnico. 

2d  Part  of  Honest  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  457. 

It  was  probably  a  Spanish  wine,  being 
mentioned  with  others  as  such,  iu  a 
work  called  Pliilocothonista.  See  the 
note  on  the  above  passage.  Yet  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts  that  Charneco  is  the 
name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon. 
fCHAROKKOE.  A  corruption  of  the 
Italian  scirocco,  the  south-east  wind. 

A\'hen  the  chiU  charoklioe  blows. 
And  ^\'iuter  tells  a  heavy  tale 

Ballad,  17th  cent. 

CHARTEL.  A  challenge,  or  letter  of 
defiance.  From  charta,  Lat.  The 
word  now  in  use,  but  in  a  diiFerent 
sense,  is  cartel,  from  cartelle,  Ital. 
See  Johnson. 

Chief  of  domestic  knights,  and  errant. 

Either  for  chartel,  or  for  warrant. 

Hudibr.,  I.  i,  21. 
You  had  better  have  been  drunk,  and  set  in  the  stocks 
for  it,  when  you  sent  the  post  with  a  whole  packet  of 
chartds  for  me. 

Lord  Boos'  Letter  to  Lord  Porchester,  1659,  p.  5. 

CHARY.  Scrupulous  ;  nicely  cautious. 
See  Chariness  above. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Uaml.,  i,  3. 
Nor  am  I  chiirtj  of  my  beauty's  hue. 
But  that  I  am  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach  sore. 
Geurge  a  Grcne,  O.  PL,  iii,  30. 

CHASBOW.  The  poppy,  Scotch.  Writ- 
ten also  chasboU,  chesbol,  and  ches- 
bowe.     See  Jamieson. 

The  violet  Iier  fainting  head  dcelin'd 
Beneath  a  sleepy  c/iasbotc. 

Driimmoud,  p.  13,  ed.  1791. 

Gerard  says,  the  plant  was  called  in 
English  poppy,  or  cheese-bowles,  p. 
400.     A  strange  corruption  ! 

CHASEMATE.     See  Casamape. 

tCHASE-PIECE.  Tlie  cannon  in  a  ship 
which  was  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
in  pursuing  an  enemy,  placed  no 
doubt  on  the  bow. 

The  eighth  day,  about  7  in  the  morning,  Rufrero  with 


his  frigots  came  rowing  towards  the  ship,  and  being 
then  calme  that  the  ship  could  not  worke,  bee  came 
in  such  sort  that  she  could  have  none  but  )ier  chase 
peece  to  beare  upon  them,  wliich  hiy  so  well  to  passe, 
that  they  sunke  two  of  their  frigots  before  they  could 
boord  her,  and  two  more  after  thev  were  by  her  sides. 
Taylofs  Jf'orkes,  1630. 

CHAUCER'S  JESTS.  Incontinence  in 
act  or  language.  Probably  from  the 
licentious  turn  of  some  of  that  poet's 
Tales. 

In  good  faith,  no ;  the  wight  that  once  hath  tast  the 

fruits  of  love, 
UntUl  lier  dying  daye  wiU  long  sir  Chaucer's  jests  to 

prove.  Promos.  ^'  Cassand.,  i,  3. 

So  Harrington,  on  the  licentious  use 
of  the  word  occupy  : 

Lcsbia  dotli  laugh  to  heare  sellers  and  buyers 
Cal'd  by  this  name,  substantial  occupi/ers : 
Lesbia,  the  word  was  good  while  good  folk  us'd  it, 
You  raar'd  it  that  with  Chawcer's  jest  abus'd  it. 

Epigr.,  B.  i,  Ep.  8. 
Yet  would  he  not  play  Cupid's  ape, 
In  Chaucer's  jest  leslhe  should  shape 
A  pigsnye  like  himselfe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Coryat,  Ctpy  11. 

CHAUDRON,  or  CHAULDRON.  Part 
of  the  entrails  of  an  animal. 

Add  thereto  a  tyger's  chaudron. 

For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldi-on. 

Mach.,  ir,  1. 
IIow  fare  I?  troth,  for  sixpence  a  meal  wench,  as  well 
as  heart  can  wish,  with  calves  chaldrons  and  chitter- 
lings. Honest  ll'/i.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  300. 

See  Todd  in  Chawdron. 
To  CHAUNE.     To  gape;  or  open.    The 
word  is  Greek,  however  it  got  adopted 
here  :  -^nvvQ},  laxo,  aperio. 

oil.  thou  all  bearing  earth, 
■RTiicli  men  do  gape  for,   'till  thou  cranim'st  their 

mouths. 
And  choak'st  their  thi'oats  with  dust :  0  chaune  thy 

breast, 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee. 

Ant.  S-  Mell.  Jnc.  Dr.,  ii,  144. 

The  editor  of  that  work  changed  the 
word,  because  it  was  xinknown  to  him. 
But  Cotgrave  has  it,  both  in  the  French 
and  English  part,  and  Todd  gives  it 
as  a  substantive  from  Bp.  Herbert 
Croft. 
tCHAUNE,  or  CHAWNE.  A  crack,  or 
crevice. 

Anaximander  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  w.ixing 
drie  upon  a  long  and  extraoidinarie  drought,  or  after 
much  moist  weather  and  store  of  rainc,  opencth  vcrj- 
great  cliinkes  and  wide  chatcnes,  at  which  the  aire 
above  with  violence  and  in  exceeding  much  qnantitie 
entreth,  and  so  by  them  shaken  with  a  strong  spirit, 
is  stirred  and  moved  out  other  proper  place. 

Hultai'.d's  jtinmiaiiiis  Marcellinuf,  1609. 

CHAW.  An  old  form  of  the  word  jaw. 
It  occurs  in  that  form  in  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  Ezekiel  x.\ix,  4, 
and  xx.\viii,  1,  but  has  been  silently 
altered  in  the  later  editions.  It  was 
continued  in  the  first  part  of  the  IStU 
century. 
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+Now  tliis  inflexible  pui-pose  of  his  grew  tlie  move  con- 
firmed tlirough  tlie  covetousnesse  both  of  hmiselte, 
and  of  those  also  who  conversed  then  in  the  court, 
gaping  stiU  for  more,  and  never  laying  their  chaves 
tcether,  wbicli  did  set  liira  on  and  pncke  lum  f'" 
forward.  HoUund's  Jmmianus  Murcelhnus,  iWJy. 

tDanieles  after  this,  and  Barzimeres.wlientlius  deluded 
they  were  returned  [to  the  court,]  being  witli  reproach- 
full  tearmes  reviled  as  dastards  and  cowards,  taring 
like  unto  venimous  serpents,  which  with  the  hrst  Ijlow 
are  astonied,  plucked  up  their  spirits  and  ^^bet;ted 
their  deadly  chawes,  purposing  as  soone  as  possibly 
they  could"  if  it  lay  in  tlieir  power  to  be  meet  with 
him  that  thus  escaped  tlieir  hands,  and  to  doe  liira 
mischiefe.  ""'■ 

CHAWL.     The  jaw,  or  jaw-bone. 

Of  an  asse  he  caught  f  he  ckinde  bone.        Bochas.,  33. 

Cited  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
Feb.,  1820,  p.  11 G.  The  editor  adds, 
"  Pigs'  chauls  are  to  be  had  at  every 
pork-shop."  In  Staffordshire,  they 
are  simply  called  chawls  ;  which  would 
be  a  better  term  than  the  compounds, 
pigs' -faces,  or  pigs' -chops,  which  are 
commonly  used  in  London. 

CHEAP,  Market.     See  Chepe. 

CHEAPSIDE  CROSS.  The  cross  at 
Chcapside,  being  much  revered  by 
the  Papists,  was  proportionably  de- 
tested by  the  Puritans.  Tt  was  there- 
fore removed  May  2d,  1643.  In 
Randolph's  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  a 
Puritan  calls  it  an  idol  ; — or  rather  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  which  was  on  it. 

She  looketh  like  the  idol  of  CheapsiJe. 

CHEARE,  or  CHEERE.  Look  ;  air  of 
countenance. 

Ko  sign  of  Joy  did  in  his  looks  appear, 
Or  ever  mov'd  his  melancholy  c/ieiir. 

Drayton's  Old,  8vo,  p.  1292. 
With  cheare  as  though  one  should  another  wliehiie. 
Where  we  have  fought  and  chased  olt'  wdth  dartes. 

L(l.  Surrey's  Soiinel  on  Winds.  Castle. 

CHEAT-BREAD.  Household  bread  ; 
i.  e.,  wheaten  bread  of  the  second 
sort.  Tliis  is  fully  explained  by  Cot- 
grave,  who,  under  Pain,  has  imin 
boui^geois,  which  he  renders  "  crible 
bread,  between  white  and  brown,  a 
bread  that  somewhat  resembles  our 
wheaten,  or  cheat.''  Todd  derives  it 
from  achet,  but  that  seems  very 
doubtful.  G.  Mason,  the  censurer  of 
Johnson,  says,  "the  finest  white 
bread." 

A^o  uianchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please. 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch'd  from  my  fertil  leaze. 
Their  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat, 
I'or  whiteness  of  the  bread,  dorli  look  hke  common 
chi-nt.  Drmjl.  Vohjolh.,  xvi,  p.  95'J. 

ISee  Manciiet. 

The  poor  cattle  yonder  arc  passing  away  the   time 
with  a  cheat  lonf,'!\i\d  a  buinbard  of  broken  beer. 

Ji.  Jons.  Masque  of  4iii/i(rs,  vol.  vi,  p.  123. 


In  the  following  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  fine  sort,  yet  perhaps  the  speaker 
means  that  she  shall  be  reduced  even 
to  the  coarsest  kind :  she  laments 
that  she  shall  be, 

Without  French  wires ;  or  cheat  bread,  or  quails ;  or 
a  little  dog;  or  a  gentleman  usher;  or  indeed  any 
thing  that's  lit  for  a  lady.  . 

Eastward  lloe,  0.  PL,  iv,  281. 
+As  when  salt  Arcliy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them, 
And  with  wide  laughter   and  a  cheat-loafe  choake 
tlieni.  Corbet's  Poetica  Stroviata,  1648. 

CHEATER,  is  said,  in  many  modern 
notes,  to  have  been  synonymous  with 
gamester:  but  it  meant  always  an 
unfair  gamester,  one  who  played  with 
false  dice  :  though  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  assumed  by  those 
gentry  themselves. 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,  he.  [The 
hostess  immediately  contrasts  the  expression  with 
honest  man.']  Cheater  call  you  liim  ?  I  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater. 

2  Een.  IP,  ii,  4. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonson's  epigram  on 
Captain  Hazard  the  cheater,  his  false 
play  is  immediately  mentioned  : 

Touch'd  with  the  sin  of  false-play  in  his  punk. 
Hazard  a  montli  foiswure  liis,  and  grew  drunk. 

AYiyr.  87. 

In  several  old  books,  it  is  said  that 
the  term  was  borrowed  from  the 
lawyers,  casual  profits  to  a  lord  of  a 
manor  being  called  e5c/ie«^s  or  cheats, 
and  the  officer  who  exacted  them 
escheater  or  cheater.  An  officer  of 
the  Exchequer,  employed  to  exact 
such  forfeitures,  and  therefore  held  in 
no  good  repute,  was  apparently  so 
called,  at  least  by  the  common  people. 

I  wiU  be  cheater  to  tliem  both,  and  tliey  shall  be  ex- 
chequers to  me  ^V''*-.  'f"-  ^f''  1.  3- 

To  CHECK.  A  term  in  falconry.  To 
pause  in  the  flight;  to  change  the 
game  while  in  pursuit,  especially  for 
an  inferior  kind. 

And  like  the  haggard  check  at  ev'ry  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.  Twel.  N.,  in,  1. 

CHECK,  s.  Base  game  itself  was  also 
called  check ;  such  as  rooks,  small 
birds,  &c. 

To  take  your  falcon  from  going  out  to  any  check,  thus 
you  must  do ;  If  she  hath  kill'd  a  check  and  has  fed 
thereon,  before  you  come  in,  &c. 

Gentl.  liecr.,  Svo,  p.  27. 

The  free  haggai-d, 
(Which  is  that  woman  that  hath  wing,  and  knows  it. 
Spirit  and  plume)  will  make  a  hundred  checks 
To  shew  her  freedom.  B.  cj-  Ft.  Tamer  tamd.^ 


See  Todd,  Check,  No.  5. 

-fTo  CHECK.    To  reproach. 

as  a  substantive,  a  taunt. 


Used  also 
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■Which  beheld  by  Hector,  lie  let  go 
This  bitter  check  at  him.      C/iapni.  Horn.  II.,  iii,  37. 

fCHECK-CLOUD. 

Not  to  dismount  a  checke-chnul  earthy  hcape. 
Or  make  soule  passage  by  a  poinard  point. 

Rowlands'  Bctruijing  of  Christ,  1598. 

CHECK-L.\TON.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
a  kind  of  gilt  leather,  as  lie  has  defined 
it  in  his  View  of  Ireland,  and  probably 
means  the  same  here. 

But  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare. 
Upon  checklaton,  he  was  strangely  dight. 

F.  q.,  VI,  vii.  43. 

Tyrwhitt,  on  Chaucer,  seems  rather 
to  make  it  the  form  of  a  robe,  from  an 
old  French  word,  ciclaton ;  and  he 
considers  Spenser  as  mistaken  in  his 
idea  of  it.  Yet  Chaucer's  words  are, 
*'  his  robe  was  of  ciclatoioi,"  which 
surely  implies  that  it  was  made  of  a 
substance  so  called.  [The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  signified 
originally  a  rich  stuff  which  was 
brought  from  the  East.] 
tCHECK-TEETH.  The  grinders.  For 
cheek  teeth. 

The  other  5  on  each  side  with  tliree  rootes,  are  the 
grinders,  or  cheekteeth.  Lomatius  on  Painting,  1593. 
J'eutes  genviini,  Cic.  intimi,  Eid.  Kpavrrtpc;,  h^CyofOi, 
(T<ji<f)poi'La~rrip€i.  Dents  maschelieres.  Tlie  jawteeth 
or  cheeketeeth.  Numendator. 

fCHECQUER-ROLL.  A  check-roll,  or 
list  of  servants  in  the  household. 

First,  if  any  man  being  the  kings  s«arne  servant  (and 
his  name  in  the  chequer-roll  of  his  houshold)  under 
the  degree  of  a  lord,  shall  consjnre  with  another. 

DuUoh's  Countrey  Justice,  1G20. 

CHEEKS  AND  EARS.  A  fantastic 
name  for  a  kind  of  head-dress,  of  tem- 
porary fashion. 

Fr.  O  then  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  to  cheeks 
and  cars.  L.  Yes,  mistress,  very  well.  Fl.  S.  Cheeks 
and  ears !  why,  mistxess  Frances,  want  you  cheeks  and 
ears  ?  methiuks  you  have  very  fair  ones.  Fr.  Thou 
art  a  fool  indeed.  Tom,  thou  kiiowest  what  I  mean. 
Cic.  Ay,  ay,  Kester;  'tis  such  as  they  wear  a'  their 
heads."  London  Prod.,  iv,  3,  Siipfjl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  511. 

tCHEESE-TRENCHERS.  Are  referred 
to  in  old  plays  as  having  posies  often 
inscribed  on  them. 

fCHEEKS.     Door-posts. 

Aiitce,  Vitru.  ostiorum  latera,  Festo,  Lapidcs  vel 
arrcctariautrunque;  ostii  latusnmuientia.TrapacrTciScs, 
Xenoph.  (TTaOixo'i.,  Polluci,  rerrapa,  Ilesych.  Poll.  Les 
jambes,  ou  jambages  d'un  huis  ou  porte.  The  doore 
postes,  jambes,  or  cheeks  of  the  doore.      Konienclator. 

tCHEERY.     In  good  spirits. 

A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man,  was  ob- 
served on  the  day  of  marriage  to  be  somewhat  moody, 
as  if  she  had  eaten  a  dish  of  chums,  which  one  of  her 
bridemcn  observing  bid  her  be  cheery,  and  told  her 
moreover,  that  an  old  horse  would  hold  out  as  long 
and  as  well  as  a  voung  in  travel. 

Vilty  Jpotheg.ns,  1GG9. 
Ben.  Ods  precious,  madam,  I  am  not  so  old  yet  to 
think  it  a  trouble  to  wait  upon  ladies.  Mine  was  not 
an  age  of  that  debauchery  to  make  men  old  and  de- 


crepid  at  thirty.    I  am  upwards  of  threescore,  and 

yet,  ods  precious,  I  am  sound  of  limb  and  cheary  of 
heart.     Ha,  come  lady.  Vramjlinrj  Locers,  1677. 

fCHEERING.     A  rural  feast  or  merry- 
making. 

Feasts  which  they  called  barley-feasts,  wherein  they 
did  sacrilice  for  or  with  their  barley,  and  so  be  the 
feastings,  meetings,  and  e/ie^ri«^*  called  in  our  barley- 
harvcBts  at  this  dav. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  8t. 

fCHENIX.      A    measure   of    corn ;    a 
bushel.     The  Gr.  x""''£- 

I  will  allow-  hini  pottage  tluckt  with  bran. 
Of  barley-meale  a  chenix  every  day. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

fCHEESE.      Suffolk   cheese   seems   to 
have  been  notorious  for  its  bad  quality. 

Observations  on  Aprd. 
Poverty  and  pride  this  Easter  will  go  hand  in  hand, 
many  will  pinch  their  bellies  to  adorn  their  backs,  and 
young  women  tumble  upon  their  backs  to  please  their 
bellies.  Many  London  prentices  will  be  torc'd  to  eat 
Suffolk  cheese,  that  tlieir  masters  daughters  may  be 
kept  at  a  boardiug-sohool.       London  Bewitched,  1708. 

tCHECKER-i\IAN.     A  player  at  chess. 

For  Death  hath  Ijeeu  a  checker-man 

Not  many  yeares  agoe ; 
And  he  is  such  a  one  as  can 

Bestow  his  checking  so. 

Death's  Dance,  an  old  Ballad,  n.  d. 

fCHEIREBOLL. 

Tliat  upon  the  cheyrehoU  hard  beating  his  fist. 
Spiders  owe  all  windows,  he  sware  by  Gods  blist. 

Ueywood's  Spider  and  File,  1556. 

CHEPE.    Market,  Saxon. 

Nor  can  it  nought  our  gallant  prayses  reape. 
Unless  it  be  done  in  [the]  staring  cheape. 

liet.from  Parn.,  se.  1. 

As  good  chepe  is  therefore  exactly 
analogous  to  the  French,  aussi  bon 
marche. 

That  yf  there  were  a  thousande  sotdes  on  a  hepe, 
I  wold  bring  them  all  to  heven,  as  good  chepe 
As  ve  have  brought  yourselfe  on  pilgrimage. 

Four  P's,  O.  PI.,  i,  60. 
But  the'  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  liave 
bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chand- 
ler's in  Europe.  1  lien.  IV,  iii,  3. 
Perhaps  thou  may'st  agree  better  cheap  now. 

"  Anonymous  Ploy  of  Een.  V. 

Hence  Cheapside,  East  Cheap,  &c. 
CHERALLY.      A  liquor,   but  of  what 
sort  is  uncertain. 

By  your  leave,  sir,  1'!;  tend  my  master,  and  instantly 
be  with  vou  for  a  cuji  of  chera'Uy  this  hot  weather. 

B.  .}■  Fl.  Fair  M.  of  Inn,  ii,  2. 

Mr.    Weber's    conjecture    is    hardly 
worth  notice. 
tCHERRY-BOU^XE.      Burnt  brandy 
and  sugar ;   or  perhaps  what  we  now 
call  cherry-brandy. 

Burnt  braiuly  very  "ood  I  hold, 
To  keep  in  li'eat,  a'nd  force  out  cold; 
And  if  you  chuse  to  drink  it  raw. 
Mix  sugar  which  it  down  will  draw  -. 
When  men  together  these  do  Uounce, 
They  call  the  liquor  cherry-bounce ; 
Yet  no  more  dilterence  in  them  lies, 
Thau  belwi.xt  iniuc'd  and  Christmas  pies. 

Poor  Robin,  17-10. 

fCHERRILETS.    A  term  for  the  paps. 
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Then  nature  for  a  sweet  allurement  sets 
Two  smelling,  swelling,  bashful  chernj-lcts  ; 
The  wliich  with  ruby-redness  being  tip  U, 
Do  speak  a  virgin  merry,  clierry-hp'd. 
Over  the  which  a  neat  sweet  skm  is  drawn, 
Which  makes  them  shew  hke  roses  under  lawn. 

M'itts  liecreattons,  1654-. 
Then  those  twins,  thy  strawberry  teates, 
Curled,  purled,  c^o-WWi- •''    ,      ,  ,,    „         i^an 
Sylvester's  Miracle  of  the  Peace,  1599. 

fCHEERUPPlNG.  For  chirruping,  on 
the  supposition,  apparently,  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  cheei-  up. 

Come  tvu-u  up  the  boats,  let's  put  on  our  coats, 
And  to  Ben's,  there's  a  cheeriipiniw  cpp ; 

Let's  comfort  our  hearts,  every  man  his  two  quarts, 
And  to-moiTOW  all  liands  to  cut  up. 

The  Greenland  Voyage,  a  ballad. 

CHERRY-PIT.  A  puerile  game,  which 
consisted  of  pitching  cherry-stones 
into  a  small  hole,  as  is  still  practised 
with  leaden  counters  called  dumps,  or 
with  money. 

What  man. 'tis  not  for  gravity  to  I'lay  at  c/<^;-n^-F< 
with  Satan.  _,         Ja-f*. /v.,  ni,  t. 

Nash  [Pierce  Penilesse],  speaking  ot 
the  disfigurement  of  ladies'  faces  by 
painting,  says,  ,  .    ,    , 

You  may  play  at  cherry-pit  in  the  dint  of  their  cheeks. 
I  have  loved  a  witch  ever  since  I  play'd  chcrry-rAt. 

mtch  of  Edmonton. 
His  ill  favoured  visage  was  almost  eaten  through  ^^■ith 
pock-holes,  so  that  halfe  a  parish  of  cluldreu  might 
iasily  have  played  at  cherry-pit  m  his  face. 

Tenner's  Compteri  Com.  IF.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  \,  oUl. 

tCHESHIRE-ROUND.  A  rough  dance. 

The  tidk-rs,  with  their  chaplets  crown'd, 
Now  gave  the  mob  a  Cheshire-round, 
To  wliich,  a  sloven  paw'd  the  floor, 
And  us'd  the  same  steps  o'er  and  o'er, 

lludibrus  Eediiii-ns,  vol.  ii,  pai't  4. 

CHESSNER.     A  chess-player. 

Yonder's  my  game,  which,  like  a  politic  chessner, 
I  must  not  "seeiue  to  see.  . 

3Iiddl.  Game  at  Chess,  act  iv. 

CHEST.     For  a  coffin.     In  very  com- 
mon use. 

But  first,  in  Duden's  place,  now  laid  m  chest, 
Cliusc  you  some  other  captain,  stout  and  wise. 

•'  Fairf.  Tasso,  v,  5. 

Sleep'st  thou  yet  here,  forgetful  of  this  tiling 
That  yet  thy  friends  lie  slam,  not  laid  !»  c/u'5<.'' 

lulu.,  Xj  o. 

Chests  is  put  also   for  the  game  of 
chess.     0.  PL,  V,  1G8. 
+CHESTS.     The  game  of  chess. 

Jouer  eux  eschets,  to  play  at  chests  or  tables 

Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  294. 

CHEVERIL.     A  kid  ;  more  commonly, 
kid  leather.     ChevreniJ,  Fr. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  chevenl  glove  to  a  good  wit ;  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  o^^t^vai^!  ...^  ^ 

This  leather  being  of  a  very  yielding 
nature,  was  often  alluded  to  in  com- 

^h  here's  a  v.  it  of  cheverel,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad !  Row.  <|-  /»/.,  «,  4. 

No  c/iWOTi  stretching  to  such  propb  a  nation 

a'tt'O  Maids  ofilorecluck,  lb09. 


Thus  a  very  flexible  conscience  was 
proverbially  compared  to  it : 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverel's  skin.   Ray,  274. 
Which  gifts— the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive        ^ 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it.      Uen.  VIU,  u,  o. 
He  had  a  tongue  for  ev'ry  language  fit, 
A  cheverel  conscience,  and  a  searching  wit.         ^ 

Drayton's  Owl,  Works,  8vo,  p.  loO:., 

CHEVISANCE.     Achievement ;  action. 

But  through  this  and  otlier  their  miscreance. 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  chevisance. 

'  Spens.  Eel.  May,  91. 

+Hcre  after  they  liad  well  refreshed  their  bodies  with 
meat  they  came  the  next  day  to  Callinisum,  a  strong 
towne  of  defence,  and  for  rich  chevisance  and  quicko 
traffique  a  most  delectable  place. 

Holland's  Ainmianus  Marcellinus,  ibua. 

CHEWET,  certainly  meant  a  sort  of 
minced  or  forced-meat  pie;  but  as 
prince  Henry,  when  he  calls  FalstafT 
chewet,  is  reproving  him  for  unseason- 
able  chattering,  interrupting  grave 
business. 

Peace,  chewct,  peace.  1  Sen.  IV,  v  i. 

it  is  more  likely  that  he  alluded  to  the 
chattering  bird,  called  in  French 
chouUte,  by  us  chough,  or  jack-daw. 
Common  birds  had  always  a  variety 
of  names. 

As  for  the  other  chewet,  Cotgrave  uses 
it  to  explain  the  French  word  ^o« 6 eZei^, 
thus,  "a  little  round  pie,  resembling 
our  chuetr  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
chvets,  in  his  Natural  History,  and 
calls  them  minced  meat.  In  the  fol- 
lowing proverbial  line,  bird  or  minced- 
pie  may  suit  equally  well : 

Chatting  to  chidyng  is  not  worth  a  c/jMf/. 

Hey  wood's  Foems,  4to,  (x,  4. 

CHEWRE,  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
chare.  A  task,  or  business.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  was  pronounced 
cheev. 

Here's  i^-o  chewres  chewr'd;  when  wisdom  is  employed 
a'ls  ever  thus.  B.  .}■  Ft.  Love's  Cure,  m,  2. 

i,  e.,  "Here's  two  chares  chard,'' 
two  '  businesses  done,  two  points 
gained.  Cheer  is  very  likely  to  be 
said  for  chare:  as  it  frequently  is, 
even  now,  for  chair. 
CHIAUS.     An  oflicer  under  the  Turkish 

government. 

Sandys    writes    it   chause,    and    thus 

defines  it :  ,  ,  „ 

Of  the  other  Jcmoglans  some  conv.  io  chauses ;  who 
go  on  embassies,  execute  commandemcnts  and  aie  as 
nursiva.its,  and  under  shernfs  attending  the  imploy- 
mentofthe  emperour-and  on  the  courts  ot  justice, 
soliciting  also  the  causes  of  tl^eu^elients.^^ ^_^^^^^_  ^  ^^^ 

In    1G09,   a    chiaus  was  sent  by  sir 
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."Robert  Shirley  from  Constantinople, 
\\ho,  before  his  employer  arrived,  had 
chiaiised  (or  choused)  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  merchants  out  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  had  decamped. 
The  affair  was  quite  recent  when 
Jonson's  Alchemist  appeared,  1610, 
who  thus  alludes  to  it  : 

D.  What  do  you  think  of  me? 
That  I  am  a  chians  ? 

Face.  What's  that  ? 
Z).  Tlie  Turk  [who]  was  here. 
As  one  would  sav,  do  vou  tliiiik  I  am  a  Turk? 

Alch.,  i,  -2. 

And  afterwards, 

Tliis  is  the  gentleman,  and  he's  no  chians.        Ibid. 

*'The  Turk,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "was 
probably  little  conscious  that  he  had 
enriched  the  language  with  a  word, 
the  etymology  of  which  would  mislead 
Upton,  and  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson."  He 
might  have  mentioned  Skinner,  and 
others  also. 

Hence  therefore  to  choxise,  which  is 
the  same  sound  in  difff  rent  letters  ; 
and  wliich,  while  the  fact  was  re- 
membered, was  written  chiause.  As 
by  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford ; 
and  by  Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  B.  iv, 
chap.  16  and  18,  chiauze.  So  capri- 
cious is  often  the  origin  of  words, 
and  so  dangerous  to  etymologists. 
Rvcaut  writes  it  cJdause. 
CHIBBALS,  or  CHIBBOLS.  Onions. 
From  ciboule,  Fr. 

.\s  at  St.  James's,  Greenwicl',  Tililiaals, 
'ttTiere  the  acoms  plump  as  chibbals 
Soon  sliall,  J^c. 
B.  Jons.  Gipsies  Metum.,  a  Masque,  vol.  vi,  p.  73. 

•fCHICKIN.  The  Italian  coinasequine. 
See  CiiiQUixiE. 

finally,  tliey  made  him  ^riiUlie  and  blinde,  by  disburs- 
ing unto  him  an  huiuired  cJiirkiiis  of  very  gund  golde, 
then  tliey  honouralily  clad  liini,  wilhepiscopall  roabcs, 
and  advised  him,  that  whither  they  should  conduct 
him,  keeping  silence,  and  standing  with  a  kiude  of 
reverence.  Passenijer  uf  Bcni-cnuto,  1612. 

To  CHIDE.  Sometimes  merely  to  make 
a  noise,  without  any  reference  to 
scolding.  It  means  here  the  cry  of 
hounds: 

Never  did  I  hear 
Suwh  g.dlant  chidiny ;  for  besides  the  groves, 
Tlie  skies,  the  fountain,  ev'ry  region  nvivc 
Secm'd  all  a  mutual  cry.       '  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

1  take  great  pride 
To  hear  soft  music,  and  thy  sljriU  voice  chide. 

Humour  out  of  breath,  cited  l)y  Mr.  Steevens. 

In  the  following  passage  either  sense 
may  do  : 

I  can 
With  as  much  patience  hear  the  mariners 
C/(i(/e  in  a  stoi-m.     Muses'  Looiriii^  Gl.,  O.  P!.,  i.t,  201. 


To  CHIEVE.  To  succeed  ;  to  proceed  ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  "  Faire  chieve  you," 
which  Coles  renders,  oj)us  tuum  for- 
tunet  Deus,  spiret  labori  tuo 

You  have  us'd  a  doctor  farre  worse,  and  therforelook 
for  ill  chieving.  Vhjsses  upon  Ajax,  D,  2  b. 

tFor  apparant  it  was,  that  if  they  c/iiVrsi/wellin  this 
enterprise,  they  would  make  foule  worke,  and  commit 
some  notable  carnage  among  them. 

Holland's  Animianiis  Marcellinus,  1609. 

CHILD.  A  youth  trained  to  arms, 
whether  squire  or  knight :  derived  by 
some  from  the  Saxon  cild,  a  prince. 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tow-er  came.    Lear,  iii,  4. 
And  yonder  lives  the  child  of  Elle, 
A  young  and  comely  knight. 

Percy's  Anc.  Ballads,  i,  109, 

See  his  annotation  prefixed  to  Child 
Waters,  vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Sir  Tristram 
in  Spenser  is  called  child  Tristram, 
immediately  after  being  dubbed  a 
squire  : 

So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  'squire  did  call, 
Tidl  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew. 

After  which  it  is  subjoined. 

Child  Tristram  piay'd  that  he  w.th  him  misht  go 
On  Ids  adventure.  Sjiens.  F.  Q.,  VL^ii,  35,  36. 

On  this  account,  Mr.  Todd  inclines 
to  think  that  the  title  belongs  to  a 
squire,  and  not  to  a  knight ;  though 
he  confesses  that  it  may  be  found 
applied  to  the  latter,  in  the  old  bal- 
lads and  romances.  But  prince 
Arthur,  in  his  own  Spenser,  was  a 
complete  knight,  and  of  him  his 
author  has  said  expressly^ 

The  noble  childe,  preventing  his  desire. 
Under  his  club  with  wary  boldnesse  went. 

F.  q.,  VI,  viii,  15, 

See  also  V,  xi,  8. 

Upton  has  asserted  that  cniht,  or 
knight,  in  Saxon,  meant  also  child ; 
but  we  see  that  a  squire  might  be  so 
styled.  Childe  Harold  has  lately 
made  the  term  very  familiar. 
To  CHILD.  To  bear  children.  ChihUng 
women  was  a  common  expression  for 
lying-in  women. 

The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childiiiij  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Tlieir  wonted  liviTies,  .l//i/;>-.,  ii,  2. 

In  the  above  passage  chih/im/  means 
fruitful.  It  is  cited  several  times 
from  Heywood,  as 

And  at  one  instant  she  shidl  child  two  issues. 

.  Silver  Jge. 

This  queene  Gcnissa  childing  died. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl..,  iii,  18. 

Drayton  uses  it  also,  of  Elflida: 

Wh<i  having  in  her  youth  of  childing  felt  the  woe. 
Her  lord's  embraces  vow'd  she  never  more  would 
know.  Polyolb.,  Song  .\ii,  p.  893. 

Childiny    plants    were     those     now 
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termed  by  the  botanists  proliferous, 
in  which  one  flower  rises  within  or 
.iround  another,  and  sometimes  se- 
veral . 

i'urthcniiorc  tliere  is  another  piitty  tlouble  daisie, 
vliicli  differs  from  tlie  first  described  only  in  the 
floure,  which  at  the  sides  thereof  puts  forili  many  foot- 
stalkcs  carrying  also  httle  double  flonres,  being  mostly 
of  a  red  colour',  so  that  each  stalke  carries  as  it  were 
an  old  one,  and  tlie  brood  thereof:  whence  they  have 
fitly  termed  it  the  cItUdUig  daisie. 

Gerarde  Herb.,  p.  635. 

CHILD,  for  a  young  person.  This, 
says  Mr.  Warton,  was  anciently  re- 
strained to  the  young  of  the  male 
sex.  Thus  the  children  of  the  chapel 
signifies  tlie  boys  of  the  chapel,  &c.  ; 
and  in  Lord  Surrey's  translation  of 
the  second  book  of  Virgil,  for  piieri 
innuptceque  puel/ce  sacra  canunt,  we 
have 

Children  and  maids  that  holy  carols  sung. 

And  !iov  puer  Ascanius, 

The  chllde  Julus.      Hist,  of  Foetr.,  iii,  23. 

From  a  passage  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Mr.  Steevens  has  maintained  that  the 
contrary  was  the  usage,  where  it  is 
said, 

A  very  pretty  bearnn, 
A  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder.         Act  iii,  sc.  3. 

But  this  may  perhaps  be  rather  re- 
ferred to  the  simplicity  of  the  shep- 
herd, reversing  the  common  practice, 
than  taken  as  an  authority  for  it.  As 
to  a  general  reference  to  the  usage  of 
some  counties,  it  cannot  have  much 
weight. 
fCHILD-GREAT.     Great  with  child. 

Swines  bread,  so  used,  doth  not  onely  speed 

A  tardy  labour  ;  but  (w-ithout  great  heed) 

If  over  it  a  child-r/reat  woman  stiide, 

Instant  abortion  often  doth  betide.  Bii  Burtas. 

CHILDERMAS  DAY.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar superstition,  which  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  island  is  not  yet  extinct, 
that  no  undertaking  could  prosper 
which  was  begun  on  that  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Childermas,  or  Inno- 
cents' day,  last  fell. 

Pi'iday,  qnoth-a,  a  dismal  day!  Ckilh-rmas-duy  this 
year  was  Friday. 

Sir  John  Oldcas/le,  part  i,  SvpijJ.  to  Sh.,  ii,  297. 

Bourne  thus  speaks  of  it : 

According  to  them  it  is  vei'y  unlucky  to  begin  any 
W'Ork  upon  Childernuiss-da;/ ;  and  what  day  soever  that 
falls  on,  whether  on  a  Munday,  Tuesday,  or  any 
other,  nothing  must  be  begun  on  that  day  through 
the  ye;u'.  Ohs.  on  Popular  Jntirj.,  eh.  18. 

CHILDNESS.  Used  once  by  Shake- 
speare, for  childishness. 

And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood.  Vint.  Tale,  i,  2. 


fCHILD-WIFE.  A  woman  who  has 
borne  children. 

But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  and  deliver 
this  lioly  childmifi  from  the  band  of  the  law,  w  hau  it 
sayeth  in  the  third  boke  of  Moses  entitled  Leviticus: 
If  a  woman  have  conceived,  and  bonie  a  manchUde, 
&c.  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  15-18. 

CHIN-CLOUT.  The  mufller  formerly 
worn  by  females. 

If  I  mistook  not  at  my  entrance  tliere  hangs  tlie 
lower  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  gov>n,  with  a  mask 
and  a  chin-clont.  Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  v,  362. 

It  is  afterwards  said  of  the  lady. 

She  wears  a  linen  cloth  about  her  jaw.  Ibut.,  p.  370. 
iller  loose  gowne,  for  her  looser  body  fit, 
Shall  be  adored  with  a  flash  of  wit, 
And  from  the  chin-clowt,  to  tlie  lowly  slipper. 
In  Heliconian  streames  his  praise  shall  dip  her. 

Taylor's  IForkes,  1630. 

CHINESES.  Formerly  used  for  the 
Chinese,  and  even  later  than  the 
times  of  Shakespeare.     Thus  IMilton, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  tlie  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

Par.  Lost,  iii,  438. 
And  the  account  of  the  Chineses  is  not  hard  to  be  re- 
conciled with  tliat  of  the  Septuagint. 

Tillotson,  Senn.  1. 
But  for  this  let  them  consult  the  king  of  Fiance's  late 
envoy  thither,  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chineses  themselves. 

Locke,  1,  4,  §  8.  Essai/  on  ir.  Vnd. 
And  the  Chineses  now,  wiio  account  the  world 
3,369,000  years  old,  or  more.  Ibid.,  II,  1 1,  §30. 

Something  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some  places,  but 
heard  more  of  it  from  others  who  have  lived  mucb 
among  the  Chineses ;  a  people  whose  way  of  thinking 
seems  to  lie  as  wide  of  ours  iii  Europe  as  their-  country 
does.        Sir  V'm.  Temple  on  Gardening,  vol.  iii,  p.  220. 

•fCHINKY.     Full  of  cracks  or  crevices. 

Those  rays  that  do  hut  warm  you  in  England,  do  half 
roast  us  here ;  those  beams  that  irradiat  onely,  and 
guild  your  honey-suckled  fields,  do  scorch  and  parcli 
tliis  chinki/  gaping  soyl.  Howell'sFaniiliarLetters,l650. 

CHIOPPINE.  A  sort  of  high  shoe, 
formerly  worn  by  ladies :  or  rather 
a  clog  or  patten,  as  Coryat  says, 
"  They  weare  it  under  their  shoes," 
loc.  infr.  cit. 

By'r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  lieaven  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  ofachioppine. 

Ho  ml,  ii,  2. 

Tlie  derivation  is  Spanish,  {chnpin.) 
The  wear  of  them  is  found  most  fre- 
quently attributed  to  Italian  ladies  : 

The  Itahan  in  lier  high  chopeene. 

llnjw.  Challenge  of  Beantij,  act  v. 

Venice  was  more  famous  for  them 
than  any  other  place,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  carried  there  to  the 
greatest  excess,  where  walking  was 
least  required. 

'Tis  ridiculous  to  see  how  these  ladys  crawls  in  and 
out  of  their  gondolas,  by  reason  of  their  choppines, 
and  what  dwarfs  they  appcare,  wlien  taken  down  from 
their  wooden  scaffolds. — Courtezans  or  citizens  may  not 
weare  chvppincs.  Evelyyi's  Journal,  1615,  vol.i,  p.' 190. 
As  for  tlie  women  here,  [at  Venice]  they  would  gladly 
get  the  same  reputation  that  their  husbands  have,  of 
being  taU  and  handsome,  but  they  overdo  it  «ith  their 
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horrible  ciopplni,  or  liigli  slioos,  wliicli  I  Line  often 
seen  to  be  a  full  half  yard  high. 

Lasseh's  Italy,  part  ii,  p.  oSO. 

See  also  his  discussion  on  the  incon- 
venience and  use  of  them. 
Blassinger  spells  it  chapin,  according 
to  the  etymology : 

I  am  dull — some  music — 
Take  my  chaptns  off.     So,  a  lusty  strain. 

Itciif^/ado,  i,  2. 

Their  Spanish  origin  is  also  alluded 
to  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

For  that 
He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him  for't) 
To  say  he  wears  cioppinos,  and  they  do  so 
In  Spain.  Devil's  an  Ass,  iii,  4. 

The  person  spoken  of  was  to  be  dis- 
guised as  a  Spanish  lady,  in  which 
dress  he  appears,  act  iv,  sc.  3,  and 
talks  of  the  fashion  of  cioiipinos  ac- 
cordingly. The  intimate  connection 
between  Spain  and  some  parts  of  Italy 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  quick 
adoption  of  the  fashion  in  the  latter 
country.  In  Mai'ston's  Dutch  cour- 
tezan, their  construction  is  partly 
explained.  "Dost  not  M-ear  hiy'h 
cork  shoes:  chopines  ?"  D ,  4 .  Coryat 
calls  them  chapineys,  and  describes 
them  as  made  of  wood  covered  with 
coloured  leather,  and  sometimes  even 
half  a  yard  high,  their  altitude  being 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  lady  ; 
so  that  they  could  not  walk  without 
being  supported  :  this  w^ns  at  Venice. 
Cor.  Crudities,  vol.  ii,  p.  37,  repr. 

And  for  a  speciall  preheminenco  [the  tragic  actors] 
did  walke  upon  those  high  coikuu  shoes  or  pantoHes, 
which  they  now  call  in  Spaine  and  Italy  shoppini. 

Vtittenhnin,  Art  of  Foes.,  ch.  xv,  b.  1. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  correspond- 
ing word  is  found  in  such  Italian 
dictionaries  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult :  not  even  cioppino, 
"which,  on  the  authority  of  Jonson, 
added  to  the  evidence  of  its  form, 
we  might  have  supposed  to  be  the 
word  in  that  language. 
Hall  writes  the  word,  chippins. 

Wliat  au  irregular,  height  doth  Venetian  chippins 
mouht  them  to  !  Farad.,  iii,  p.  67 

fCHIP-CHOP.     Chattering;  gabbling. 

Tlie  suect  Italian,  and  the  chip-chop  Dutch, 

I  know,  the  man  i'  th  moone  can  speake  as  much. 

Tai/lor's  Workes,  1630. 
Then  as  great  Maro,  and  renowned  Naso, 
BravL-  Homer,  Petrarke,  sweet  Italian  Tasso : 
And  luimbera  more,  past  numbriug  to  be  luimberd, 
A\ho=i'  rare  inventions  never  were  incumberd, 
Wi,th  our  outlandish  chip- chop  gibrish  Kabbhng  : 
To  till  mens  eares  with  unacquainted  babbling.    Ibid. 

'CHIP-AXE.      "A     ehip-axe,    ascia." 


Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608  d 
131.  '    ^' 

tCHIPPING-KNIFE.  "A  chipping, 
knife  to  chip  bread  with,  ciilter 
panarius."  TVithals  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1008,  p.  178. 

CHIQUINIE.  A  sequine;  an  Italian 
coin.  Coryat  estimates  its  value  at 
eight  shillings  and  eightpence  half- 
penny of  the  English  coin  of  his 
time.    Vol.  ii,  p.  21,  repr. 

CHIRE,  v.,  probably  the  same  as  to 
chirre.     To  make  an  obscure  noise. 

AVTiat  tho'  he  chires  on  purer  manchet's  crowne. 

tCHIRPING-CUP.  A  merr/'cupl'or 
glass  ;  one  which  makes  you  chirp. 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  society  in  London,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  have  found  Jack  T.  in  that  pickle,  and  that 
liee  had  so  far  transgress'd  the  Fannian  law,  which 
alio"  s  a  chirping-cup  to  satiat,  not  to  surfet,  to  mirth 
not  to  macbies.  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  CHIRRE.  To  chirp.  A  word  meant 
to  express  the  indistinct  noise  made 
by  some  birds. 

You  do  affect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Cold  as  the  brook  they  swim  in)  who  do  bill 
With  tardy  modesty,  and  chirring  pkad 
Their  constant  resolutions. 

Glapthorne's  Aryah'.s  and  Farthenia,  4to,  C.  4. 

Said  also  of  the  murmur  of  turtles! 
Also  of  grasshoppers : 

But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper. 

.  llerrick,  p.  136. 

To  chirp  is  now  the  word  in  use.    See 
Junii  Etym.  in  Chirre. 
fCHITTER.     To  chatter,  as  a  sparrow. 

The  fethered  sparrowe  cald  am  I ; 

In  swetc  and  plaasaunt  spryng 
I  greatly  doe  delight,  for  then 

I  chiller,  chirpe,  and  syng. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epi grammes,  1577. 

tCHITTERLINGS.       The    small    en- 
trails. 

Panse,  on  le  gras  boyau.  A  fat  gut  or  chitterling, 
(and  as  some  say)  a  tripe.  Nomenclator. 

fCHIVE.     A  chip. 

Tliese  diseases  liajipen  specially  to  masons,  millers, 
carpenters,  wrights,  and  smithes :  for  if  any  chivf, 
chip,  or  dust  skip  into  the  eye,  and  throush  negligence 
be  left  behind,  it  will  incarnate  ujiou  the  tuniclc 
salvatrice,  and  then  can  you  not  cure  the  eye  but  by 
removing  and  drawinsj  the  said  chiir. 

Barroii//h's  Method  of  Phgsick,  1624. 

fCHIVAN.     To    play   the    chivan,  to 
run  away  precipitately. 

Well  shot,  well  shot,  said  Ko'biu  Ilood  then. 

That  shot  it  was  in  time  ; 
And  if  thou  ^^  ilt  accept  of  the  plai'c, 

Thou  slialt  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine. 
Go  play  the  chiiaii,  the  stranger  then  said, 

Alakc  haste  and  quickly  go, 
Or  witli  my  list,  be  sure  o"f  tliis, 

I'll  give  "thee  buffets  sto'. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Cousin  Scarlet, 
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+CHOAK-PEATI.   A  coarse  kind  of  peay.  | 

"<"■',  '«'  1 '«"  ""  5'i!S  M  II,,  B,„a«,  n^  4. 

^1  „f  ^  littlp  amazed  with  the  discourteous 

S'of  Ph  laut^"  whom  he  saw  ,n  such  a  buruu,g 
f^  J..  ?i  rl  uot  a^lv  waime  clothes  to  continue  his 
f;  a  '1^  ?  e  hS/coUle  drinke  to  n-ke  him  sh^e 
pHher  thinking  so  strange  a  malady  was  to  be  cmtd 
n  ,  P^-ne rate  mediciSe,  or  determining  to  use  as 
S  art  hfph  sic"  =^  the  other  did  honesty  in  frieiul- 
sh  p  and  therefore  in  stead  of  a  pill  to  purge  us  1  ot 
blood  he  save  him  a  choake-peare  to  stop  his  breath, 
replying  as  foUoweth.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^,^^^^^  ^^„^ 

+CHOAK-PLUM.    A  similar  plum. 

The  snider's  tale  (quoth  thant)  scmth  a  choking  clio/ce- 
plum  Uejwood's  Spder  and  Fbe,  lo56. 

+CHOAK-WORT.     A  plant. 

The  Libians  call'd  it  Reena,  which  implies 

It  makes  tl,em  dye  like  birds  twixt  earth  and  skyes ; 

The  name  of  choak-ioort  is  to  it  assign  d, 

Because  it  stops  the  venom  ot  'l^^^^f  „-^,.,,,^  ^ggo 

To  CHOP.     Was  used  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  our  word  to  pop. 

As  flise  at  libertee  in  and  out  might  cl,op 

Eey wood's  ^pukr  nud  iUe,  lobb 

+ro  CHOWRE.   To  grumble  or  muttev 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Bcginnes  to  chide  and  cAoiiT«. 

^  TurberiiU's  Oval,  loG7,  f.  123. 

CHRlSOME,CHRYSOM,orCHRISME. 

"The  face-cloth,  or  piece  of  linen  put 
upon  the  head  of  a  child  newly  bap- 
tis'd."  Kersey.  Also,  c/«rz«om5,  "  In- 
fants that  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  or  at  the  time  of  their  weaving 
the  chrisom-cloath."  Jhid. 
The  best  account  is  in  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphy,  as  it  notices  all  the  senses  in 
due  order  :  ,,,-,,  n 

Chrisome  (kxpCo^)  signifies  properly  the  "lute  coth 
which  is  set  by  the  minister  ot  bapt.sm  upon  the  head 
of  a  child  newly  anointed  with  chrism  alter  us  bap- 
tLi :  now  it  is  vulgarly  taken  or  the  white  cloth  pu 
about  or  upon  a  child  newly  christened  m  token  ot 
liisbaptism;  wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  the 
child  if  dyins  within  the  month ;  otherwise  it  is 
"uaily  broiight  to  church  at  the  day  of  purit.cation. 
C/msoms  in  the  bills  of  mortahty,  are  such  chddren 
as  die  witliin  the  month  of  birth,  because  dvu-ing  that 
time  tlitv  use  to  wear  the  chrisom-cloth.  And  in 
sonie  parts  of  England,  a  calf  kdl'd  before  it  is  a  month 
oUl,  is  called  a  chrysom-calf. 

Infants  were  so  called  in  the  registers 
and  bills  of  mortality  : 

Wlicn  the  ronvulsions  were  but  few,  the  number  of 
chrisoms  and  infants  was  greater. 

GninnCs  Bills  oj  Hlortahtij,  cited  in  Johns.  Dtct. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  the  following 
passage  we  should  read  "  chrisovi 
child^'  unless  Mrs.  Quickly  be  sup- 
posed to  disfigure  the  word. 

'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  liad  been 
any  chrisom'd  child.  Hen.  V,i\,  3. 
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Chrysome  child  is  used  where  no  sus 
picion  of  misuse  can  apply  : 

Doe  not  confess  you  are  a  lieutenant,  or  yon  au 
Antient,  and  no  man  will  quarrel  w  ee  ;  you 
Shall  be  as  secure  as  c;!rp^««  children. 

Shtrky's  Doubtf.  Heir,  n,  p.  it). 
And  would'st  not  join  thy  halfpenny 
To  send  for  milk  for  the  poor  <^^m.«>..^^^  ^...^  ^^g_ 

The  original  use  of  the  chrisme  cloth 
was  to  prevent  the  rubbing  off  the 
chrism  or  holy  unguent,  a  part  of  the 
old  baptismal  office. 
It  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  white 
mantle  thrown  over  the  whole  infant, 
which  became  in  some  places  the  per- 
quisite of  the  clergyman. 

Madam,  the  preacher 
Is  sent  for  to  a  churching,  and  doth  ask 
If  you  be  ready  ■.  he  shaU  lose  lie  says  _ 

His  chrysome  else.        City  Match,  O.  PL,  ix,  oo3. 

In  the  liturgy  compiled  by  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  &c.,  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI,  the  following  was  part  of 
the  office  of  baptism  :  The  child,  if 
not  weak,  was  to  be  dipped  three 
times  ;  first  on  the  right  side,  then  on 
the  left,  and  lastly  with  the  face  to- 
wards the  font.  After  which,  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  were  to 
take,  and  lay  their  hands  on  the  child  ; 
and  the  minister  was  to  put  upon  it 
the  ivhife  vesture,  or  chrisom,  saying. 

Take  this  white  vesture,  for  a  token  of  the  innoceney, 
which,  bv  God's  gi-ace,  in  this  holy  sacrament  of 
baptism,  IS  given  unto  thee ;  and  for  a  sign  \^•hereby 
thou  art  admonished,  so  long  as  thou  livest,  to  give 
thyself  to  innoeency  of  living;  ttiat  alter  this  transi- 
tory life  thou  muyest  be  pai-taker  of  the  hfe  ever- 
lasting. Amen.  .  ,.  ,  . 
Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  Appendix,  p.  clxv. 

This,  as  well  as  other  ceremonies,  was 
struck  out  at  the  revisal  of  the  Liturgy 
in  1551,  p.  clxxxiv.  The  French 
word  for  the  baptismal  oil  was  cresme 
or  creine;  for  the  chrisom  cloth,  cres- 
meau.  See  Cotgrave  in  both  those 
words,  who  further  illustrates  what 
is  here  said 
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CHRIST-CROSS.  The  alphabet  was 
called  the  Christ-cross  row,  some  say 
because  a  cross  was  prefixed  to  the 
alphabet  in  the  old  primers ;  but  as 
probably  from  a  superstitions  cus- 
tom of  writing  the  alphabet  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  by  way  of  charm. 
This  was  even  solemnly  practised  by 
the  bishop  in  the  consecration  of  a 
church.  See  Picart's  Religious  Cere- 
monies, vol.  i,  p.  131.     It  was  also 
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termed  in  French  croix  de  par  Dieu. 
It  was  pronounced  cris-cros.  Shake- 
speare calls  it  the  cross-roio. 

And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G. 

Rick.  Ill,  i,  1. 

The  mark  of  noon  on  a  dial  is  in  the 
following  passage  jocularly  called  the 
Christ-cross  of  the  dial,  being  the 
figure  of  a  cross  placed  instead  of  xii. 

Fall  to  yoiu'  business  roundly ;  the  fescue  of  the  dial 
is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 

Fiiritau,  i\;  2,  Sitppl.  to  S/i.,  ii,  607. 
■tClirist's  cross  is  the  christ-cross  of  all  our  happiness  ; 
it  delivers  us  from  all  blindness  of  error,  and  enriches 
our  darkness  with  light.  Quarles's  Emblems, 

tCHRIST-CHURCH-BELLS.  The  name 
of  an  old  dance. 

Christ-church  bells.  The  man  dances  to  the  contrary 
woman,  and  turns  her  with  his  right-hand ;  then  takes 
Lis  o^m  partner  with  his  lett-hand,  and  turns  her 
round;  then  stands  in  his  place  till  the  other  man 
hath  done  the  like ;  then  take  hands  all  four,  and  turn 
round,  and  clap  with  right-hand  and  left,  then  cast 
off,  and  so  on.  Netcest  Accukmy  of  Compliments. 

CHRISTENDOM.  Usually  a  general 
term  for  the  Christian  part  of  the 
world  ;  also  for  baptism. 

Tliere  looking  to  behold 
People  that  had  receiv'd  their  ckristendome, 
As  the  false  pilot  promis'd  liini  he  should. 

Fanshtnr's  Lusiad,  i,  IW. 
Tliis  struck  such  fear  that  straight  his  christendome 
■    The  king  receives,  and  manv  with  the  king. 

Ibid.,  X,  116. 
You  must  forsake  your  Christendom  and  faith. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  x,  69. 
■   They  all  do  come  to  him  with  friendly  face, 
"VSTien  of  his  ckristendome  they  understand. 

Earriiuit.  Ariost.,  xliii,  189. 

Hence  used  for  the  name  given  in 
baptism,  and  even  for  an  appellation 
in  general : 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  bhiikiug  Cupid  gossips.  All's  TV.,  i,  1. 

That  is,  "a  number  of  pretty,  fond, 
adopted  appellations,  or  Christian 
names,  to  which  blind  Cupid  stands 
godfather."  The  commentators  appear 
not  to  have  understood  this  passage. 
See  Adoptious. 

Sometimes  it  means  Christianity  itself. 
Trince  Arthur  says, 

By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

K.  John,  iv,  1. 

fCHRISTAL.     A  glass  ;  a  glass  mirror. 

You  are  more  v.orthy  of  pittie,  then  of  envie ;  you  hold 
my  counsailes,  now  I  see,  in  scorne,  use  at  my  reasons 
jest,  but  time  will  come,  when  you  will  repent  not  to 
have  followed  them ;  for  then  you  will  avoyde  those 
Christies,  wherein  now  you  looke,  your  seli'e  not  so 
deforaied  to  behold.        Passenger  of  Benvennto,  1612. 

CHRISTMAS.  The  celebration  of  this 
festival,  at  the  inns  of  court,  was 
aucientlv  attended  with  much  revelrv. 


In  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicales, 
p.  150,  &c.,  is  an  account  of  a  grand 
Christmas  kept  at  the  Temple  in  1562, 
at  which  lord  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicester,  presided.  Au 
account  of  a  similar  feast  at  Gray's- 
inu,  is  inserted  in  Nichols's  Progresses 
of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i,  under  the  title  of 
Gesta  Grayorum.  Gaming  was  a 
good  deal  practised  on  those  occasions, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

Worth  so  much !  I  know  my  master  wiU  make  dice  of 
tliem ;  then  'tis  but  letting  master  Ale.xander  carry 
them  next  Christmas  to  the  Temple,  he'll  make  a 
hundred  marks  a  night  of  them. 

"  3ratch  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  338. 
I  thought  he  [the  devil]  nas  a  cheater,  e'er  since  I 
heard  two  or  three  Templers  swear  at  dice,  the  last 
Christmas,  that  the  devil  had  got  all. 

Hoy  has  lost,  .j'c,  0.  PL,  vi,  415. 

fCHRISTMAS-BOOK.  A  book  in  which 
people  were  accustomed  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  Christmas  presents 
they  received. 

Bad.  pa//.  Sir  Theon,  here  are  a  couple  of  fellowes 
brought  before  me,  and  I  know  not  how  to  decide  the 
cause;  looke  in  my  Christmas  boolce  who  brought  me  a 
present.  Relume  from  Pernassus,  1606. 

fCHRISTMAS-BOX.  This  was  a  box, 
generally  made  of  earthenware,  with 
a  slit  in  it,  through  which  the 
money  given  at  Christmas  was 
passed  into  the  box.  It  was  carried 
about  by  prentices  and  others  to  re- 
ceive gifts,  which  were  hoarded  up, 
and  could  only  be  obtained  by  break- 
ing the  box.  Hence  the  following 
allusions. 

Like  a  swine,  he  never  doth  good  till  his  death ;  as  a;i 
apprentice's  box  of  earth,  apt  he  is  to  take  all,  but  to 
restore  none  till  hec  be  broken.  3Tason's  Essuies,  1621. 
Both  with  a  Christmas  boxe  may  well  comply, 
It  nothing  yields  till  broke ;  thev  till  thev  die. 

The  English  Usurer,  1634. 
Like  the  Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices, 
apt  to  take  in  money,  but  he  restores  none  till  hee  be 
broken,  like  a  potter's  vessel,  into  many  shares. 

H.  Br-iKue,  Map  of  the  Microcosm,  1642. 

\To  CHRISTMAS.  Is  used  by  Chap- 
man  as  a  verb. 

Her  labours  feast  imperial  Night  with  sports, 
"VMien  loves  are  Chrismast  with  all  pleasure's  sorts. 
H'hHii.  in  yoct. 

CHRISTMAS  PRINCE.  This  high 
title  was  sometimes  given,  for  the 
greater  solemnity,  to  the  lord  of  mis- 
?-»/e,  who  presided  at  any  distinguished 
festival  of  the  kind.  A  most  curious 
narrative  of  such  a  celebration  has 
lately  been  published  in  a  collection 
of  tract?,  called  Miscellanea  Antiqua 
11 
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Anelicana,  from  an  original  MS.  pre- 
served at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
It  took  place  in  the  year  1607-  Ihc 
Gesta  Grayorum  above  mentioned 
afford  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  a  third  is  men- 
tioned as  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1635.  See  Preface  to 
Christmas  Prince,  p.  ix.  See  Boy- 
bishop. 
•j-CHRIST-TIDE.  Another  name  tor 
Christmas. 

Let  Christ-tide  be  tliy  fast, 
And  Leut  thy  good  repast : 
And  regard  not  an  holy  day. 

Carti'-rif/lii's  Ordinary,  Ifaal. 

CHUCK.  Corrupted  from  chick,  and 
used  as  a  fondUng  expression.  In  the 
following  passage,  the  immediate  sub- 
stitution of  biddy  illustrates  its  signi- 
fication : 

AMiy  how  now,  my  bawcock?  how  dost  thou,  chuck  f 
Mai  Sir !    Sir  To.  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me. 


Tied.  N.,  iii,  4. 
Immortal  she-egg  chuck  of  Tyndams  his  «-ife. 

Albions  Eitgl.,  v,  ^7- 

Meaning    Helen.      Shakespeare    has 
ventured  to  use  it  in  tragic  style  : 

Bei^noraut  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  f/n(a-, 
'Till^tliou  applaud  the  deed.  Macb.,  m,  3. 

So  in  Othello : 

What  promise,  chuck  ?  iii)  4. 

One  that  does  nothing  without  his  chuck,  that  is  his 
^.jfe.  Eurle,  Microc,  p.  184,  ed.  Bliss. 

CHUFF.  A  term  of  reproach,  usually 
applied  to  avaricious  old  citizens  ;  of 
uncertain  derivation.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  from  chough,  which  is  simi- 
larly pronounced,  and  means  a  kind 
of  sea  bird,  generally  esteemed  a  stupid 
one.     See  Todd. 

Are  ye  undone?  Ko,  ye  fat  chuffs,  I  would  your  store 
were  here.  1  ^^f»- 1^,  ";  \- 

Ti-oth  sister,  I  heard  you  were  married  to  a  very  rich 
^llff;  Honest  Wh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  25G. 

The  chuff's  crowns 
Imprison'd  in  his  trusty  chest,  methinks 
I  hear  "roan  out,  and  long  till  they  be  thine. 

Muses'  Look.  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix,  209. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  "  rusty  chest," 
which  is  better. 

+A  fat  chuffe  it  was  (I  remember),  with  a  grey  beard 
cut  short  to  the  stumps,  as  though  it  were  grynule, 
and  a  huge  wonn-caten  nose,  like  a  cluster  of  grapes 
han'nn-o-  downwards.        JSash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

-j-CHUFF-HEADED.    Stupid. 

That  these  men  by  their  meclianicall  trades  should 
come  to  be  sparage  gentlemen  and  chuff-headed  burgho- 
niusters.  '  Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  159-. 

tCHURCH.  "The  nearer  the  church, 
the  farther  from  God,"  is  a  proverb 
at  least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth   century,    for    it   occurs    in 


MS.  Douce,  52,  fol.  15,  "The  nerer 
the  chyrche  the  fer  fro  Crist." 
CHURCH-ALE.     A  periodical  festival, 
like  the  wakes  of  many  parishes.   See 
Ale 

For  ihe  church-ale  two  young  men  of  "^^  P^™]»„f,': 
verely  chosen  by  their  last  or^?of  ^>,.*°  ^^ ''"i^'the 
wlio,  dividing  the  task,  make  ^o  lection  among  the 
parishioners  ''of  whatsoever  provision  tf  I'leasetb  them 
l-oluntarily  to  bestow.  This  Hiey  employ  »i  ^/e^^-^S' 
baking,  and  other  acates.  against  W  hitson-tide  &c. 
"  Careys  Surv.  of  Cornu,.,  p.  ob. 

A  piper  it  got  at  a  church-ale. 

B  Jons.  Masque  of  Queens,  vol.  v,  3-8. 

fCHYMICK  METAL.    Counterfeit  me- 
tal, perhaps  the  metal  called  alchemy. 

World,  thou'rt  a  travtor;  thou  hast  stampt  thy  base 
And  chymick  metal  with  great  Cffisar  s  If  e 
And  with  thy  bastard  bullion  thou  hast  barter  d 
For  wares  ot^price;  howjustly  ^^^^^J^^:,, 

fCICER.     A  kind  of  pea.     Lat. 

It  is  made  the  better,  if  you  ad  to  it  sweet  almonds, 
pistax,  pine  uuts,  bai-ley  meale,  ff't''f^^,''J^}^:^;^ 
^  ^  Barrough's  Method  of  1  liisicic. 

f  CILLIBUB.     A  sillabub. 

If  you  are  in  health,  'tis  well,  we  are  here  aU  so  and 
wee  should  be  better  had  wee  your  compan>  ;  ther- 
fore  I  pray  leave  the  smutty  ayr  of  London,  and  com 
luther  to  breath  sweeter,  wher  you  may  pluck  a  lose, 
and  drink  a  ciUibub.    HoieelVs  Familiar  Letters,  I60O. 


fCIMBALS.  A  dish  in  confectionary, 
described  in  the  True  Gentlewoman's 
Delight,  1676.  . 

fCINDRlNG.     Reducing  to  cinders. 

Short  tale  to  make,  where  sword  and  cindring  flame 
Consume  as  much  as  eai-th  and  aire  may  trame 

GascO!(/nes  Tlorks,lob7. 

CliS'OPER.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
cinnabar. 

I  know  you  have  arsnike, 
Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  aigaile,  alkaly,  .,  ,    •  „ 

Cinoper.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,i,S. 

CINQUE-PACE.  A  kind  of  dance 
(called  also  galliard),  the  steps  of 
which  were  regulated  by  the  number 

five-  •  .  r  4. 

Five  was  the  number  of  the  music  s  feet, 
■Which  still  the  dance  did  with/ve  paces  meet. 

Sir  John  Danes  on  Dane,  St.  DY. 
Aiid  then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs, 
Mis  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  til  he  sink  , 
mto  his  grave.  _      J^"^''  ^^'^"'  ">  ^-  ^ 

Cinque-pace  is  there  a  quibble,  alluding 
to  sinl;  and  grave  is  equally  a  pun ; 
not  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the 
dance,  which  was  not  grave  (as  John- 
son says),  but  very  lively.  The  poet| 
loved  to  play  on  this  word.  " 

He  scem'd  the  trimmest  dancer  that  ever  trode  ft 

d/wiie-P««  after  sutche  musicke. 

^'"^  '  ^  Palace  of  Pleas.,  u,  Q  q,  6, 

See  Galliakd. 
fCIPHERED.  Written. 
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The  clmraeters  of  gravity  and  wisdorae  ciphered  iu 
your  aged  face.  Gouyh's  Strange  Discoi-ery,  IGIO. 

CIPRES.     See  Cypress. 

J  CIRCLING  BOY.  A  species  of  ?-o«m-; 

one  who  in  some  way  drew  a  man 

into  a  snare,    to   cheat  or  rob   him. 

See  Mr.  GiflPord's  conjectures  upon  it. 

Barth.  Fair,  iv,  3,  p.  481. 
CIRCUIT,    for   circle.      Applied    to    a 

crown. 

Until  tlie  golden  circnU  on  my  head,  &c. 

2  Hen.  n,  iii,  1, 

Also  for  a  long  compass  of  reasoning. 
See  Todd. 
fCIRCUMQUAQUE.  A  circumlocution. 

AVhat,  quotli  the  flie,  meaneth  this  circumqnaqiue  ? 

Heytvood's  Spider  ^-  Flie,  1556. 

CITIZEN,  adj.  Town  bred;  delicate. 
The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  licence  of 
Shakespeare's  pen. 

So  sick  I  ara  not ;  yet  I  am  not  well ; 

But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton  as 

To  seem  to  die  ere  sick.  Cyr.ib    iv  ■"" 

CITTERN.  A  musical  instrument,  like 
a  guitar.     See  Barber. 

For  grant  the  most  barbers  can  play  on  the  cittern. 

JB.  Jons.  Visiim  of  Delight,  vol.  vi,  p.  2-2. 

B.  Jonson  makes  Morose  say  of  his 
wife,  whom  his  barber  had  recom- 
mended, 

I  have  married  Ms  cittern  that's  common  to  all  men. 
Silent  Woman,  iii,  5. 

And,  by  the  very  same  allusion, 
Matheo,  in  the  Honest  Whore,  calls 
his  wife 

A  barber's  citteme,  for  every  serving  man  to  play  upon 
0.  PI.,  iii,  p.  471. 

Dr.  King  says  of  the  barbers  in  his 
time,  that. 

Turning  tliemselves  to  pen-iwig  making,  they  had  fur- 
got  their  cittern  and  their  musick.  V'o'rks,  ii,  1i. 

See  Hawkins's  note  on  Walton's  An- 
gler, part  i,  ch.  xvi,  p.  286,  ed. 
1806. 

The  cittern  had  usually  a  head  gro- 
tesquely carved  at  the  extremity  of 
the  neck  and  finger-board.  Hence 
these  jests  on  the  face  of  Holofernes  : 

H.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

B.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

U.  What  is  this  ?— [pointing,  doubtless,  to  his  own 

face.] 

li.  A  cittern  head. 

Dii.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Tii.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring.  I.  £.  lost,  v,  2. 

With  several  other  fanciful  allusions. 

tShall  brainlesse  cyterne-heads,  each  jobernole, 
Pocket  the  very  genius  of  thy  soule? 

Marston,Sc.  of  f^illanie.  Works,  in,  p.  21^. 

So  in  other  old  plays : 

C.  I  hope  the  chronicles  will  rear  me  one  day  for  a  I 
Jicad-picce.  1 


M.  Of  woodcock,  without  brains  iu't:  barbers  shall 
wear  thee  on  their  citterns. 
^  Ford's  Love's  Melancholy,  ii,  i, 

^^ee  also  other  passages  cited  by  Mr. 

Steevens. 

A  similar  allusion  to  the  head  of  a 

rebeck   was  current  in  France.      In 

Gargantua's  lamentation  for  his  wife 

Badebec,  we  read. 

Dead  is  tlie  noble  Badebec, 
Who  had  uface  like  a  rehec. 

On  which  the  note  is, 

A  grotesque  figure,  or  monstrous  chimerical  face  cut 
m  the  upper  part  of  a  rehec,  which  is  a  three  striiV'ed 
'"^''"6.  Mottetix'  Ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  24, 

So  in  the  French  : 

Car  elle  avoit  risaye  de  rebec. 

With  a  similar  note,  which  Motteux 
translated. 
GLADDER.  Of  uncertain  derivation  ; 
I  probably  no  more  than  a  temporary 
conversational  term.  The  use  and 
signification  are  only  exemplified  iu 
this  passage : 

A.  Two  inns  of  court  men. 

B.  Yes,  what  then  ? 
^,  A.  Known  cladders, 

Ihrough  aU  the  town, 

B.  Cladders! 

A.  Yes,  catholic  lovers. 
From  countiy  madams  to  yoiu-  glover's  wife 
Or  launtU-ess.  CHy'Malch,  O.  PI.,  iv.  29S. 

To  CLAM.     See  Clem. 
To  CLAI\IMER,  for  clamber.     A  collo- 
quial pronunciation. 

Jlethinkes  they  might  beware  by  other's  hamies, 
^Vnd  eke  eschue  to  clummer  up  so  bye. 
,J  .^  Mirr.for  May.,  Hii/yins's  Ltd.,  1st  C(L 

Aor  are  these  affections— so  dull,  but  they  can  clainmer 
over  the  Alps  and  Apeimin  to  wait  on  you. 

Howell's  Letters,  I,  '§  3, 1.  2, 1st  ed. 

Where  it  is  uniformly  so  spelt. 
To  CLAMOUR.  An  expression  taken 
from  bell-ringing;  it  is  now  contracted 
to  clam,  and  in  that  form  is  common 
among  ringers.  The  bells  are  said  to 
be  clamm'd,  when,  after  a  course  of 
rounds  or  changes,  they  arc  all  pulled 
off  at  once,  and  give  a  general  crash 
or  clam,  by  which  the  peal  is  con- 
cluded. This  is  also  cii\\edjiri>i(/,  and 
is  frequently  practised  on  rejoicing 
days.  As  this  clatn  is  succeeded  by  a 
silence,  it  exactly  suits  the  sense  of 
the  following  passage,  in  which  the 
unabbreviated  word  occurs : 

Is  there  not  iiiilking-timc.  when  you  are  going  to  bod, 
or  killholi',  to  whistle  olV  these  seVrcts ;  but  vou  must 
be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests?— 'TisVell  they 
are  whis])ering;— c/iimt)Kr  your  tongues,  and  not  a 
word  more.  'Wiut.  Ta'e.  iv,  3. 

Warburton  conjectured   rightly   that 
the  word  had  reference  to  bell-ringing. 
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but  mistook  the  application.  In  the 
ringing  of  bells,  tliere  is  also  an 
accidental  clam,  or  clamour,  as  -well 
as  an  intended  one ;  which  is,  when 
bells  are  struck  together  unskilfully 
in  rinc'ing  the  changes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce discord.  This  kind  of  clam  is 
mentioned  in  some  old  verses  inscribed 
in  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Shaftesbury,  which  were  formerly 
communicated  to  me  by  a  fnend  resi- 
dent there,  himself  a  great  adept  in 
ringing.  The  lines  are  curious  alto- 
gether. 

vtliat  nnisic  is  tliere  that  compar'd  may  be 
With  well-tuu'd  bells'  enchanting  melody  i      _ 
Bveakino-  with  their  sweet  soimd  the  \\^Ulng  air. 
They  in  the  hst'uing  ear  the  soul  ensnare. 
When  bells  ring  round  and  m  their  order  be, 
They  do  denote  how  neighbours  should  agree  ; 
But'when  they  clam,Xht  harsh  sound  spoils  the  spoit, 
A.nd  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dover-cotu-t. 

A  quotation  produced  by  Mr.  Todd 
sliowsthat  striking  four  bells  at  once, 
even  so  as  to  form  a  concord,  was 
called  chwiming. 

Mr.  Gifford  pronounces  clamov.r,  in 
-:he  above  passage  of  Shakespeare,^  to 
be  a  mere  misprint,  for  charm.  (Note 
on  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair,  act.  ii,  sc.  1 .) 
But  such  a  mistake  seems  very  impro- 
bable, both  because  the  words  are 
unlike,  and  because  charm  would  occur 
more  easily  to  a  compositor  than 
clamour. 
-j-CLAP.     A  sharp  blow. 

But  I  fled  from  him.  and  ran  my  way;  then  did  be  fret 
and  out-ran  me,  and  drew  out  Ids  stafte  that  had  a 
knot  on  the  end,  and  hit  mee  a  chpm  the  scull,  and 
a  crosse  blow  on  the  leg,  so  that  I  did  skip  at  it. 

Coote's  English  Schoolemaster,  Ibd.. 

CLAP-DISH  ;  frequently  written  clack- 
dish.  A  wooden  dish  carried  by  beg- 
gars, with  a  moveable  cover,  which 
they  clapped  and  clattered  to  show 
that  it  was  empty.  In  this  they 
received  the  alms.  It  was  one  mode, 
among  others,  of  attracting  attention. 

And  his  use  was  to  put  a  ducket  in  her  clack-dhh.^ 

Mens,  for  Jl.,  m,  -. 
Can  you  think  I  get  ray  living  by  a  bell  and  a  clacJc- 
disJi  .^— By  a  bell  and  a  clack-dish  ?  how  s  that  t— 
Whv,  by  begging,  sir.  .     ,  ,     >,    o:. 

i^flw/jVy  o/Iow,  citedby  Mr.  Steevens. 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tional improvement,  when  the  noise 
of  the  clap-dish  began   to  be   disre- 
garded. 
Jocularly  applied  to  a  lady's  mouth, 
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from  the  noise  it  is  supposed  to 
make : 

Widow,  hold  your  clap-dish,  fasten  yottr  tongue 
ITuder  your  roof,  and  do  not  dare  to  call. 

Greene's  Tu  Qiioqiie,  0.  PL,  vu,  IDa. 

Two  proverbs  were  founded  on  this 
custom. 

1  He  claps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  man's  door.  Eay,  Ibfa. 
2!  To  know  any  thing,  As  well  as  a  bez/ffar  knows  his 

The  former  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson, 
in  company  with  one  of  similar  im- 
poi't :  , . ,       ,    , 

He  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  eiir  i'  faith,  and  claps 
Aii  (iisA  at  the  wrong  man's  door.  _  . 

Every  3Ian  in  his  U.,  11,  1. 

See  also  0.  PL,  iii,  442. 
The  clap-dish  is  still  used  on  particu- 
lar days  by  a  society  of  widows,  who 
subsist  in   alms-houses,  without    the 
gate  of  York  called  Mickle-gate  Bar. 
At  those  times  they  are  allowed  to 
beg  from  house  to  house,  and  enforce 
their   supplications   .in    the    ancient 
manner,   by    clattering   this    wooden 
dish.     Their  dish  has  no  cover,  but 
the  noise  is  made  by  a  kind  of  button 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  bottom, 
and  occasionally  shaken  within  it. 
The    clap-dish    was    also    termed    a 
clicket.     See  Cotgr.  in  Cliquetfe.    It 
was  used,    I  believe,    originally,   by 
lepers  and  other  paupers  deemed  in- 
fectious, that  the  sound  might  give 
warning  not  to  approach  too    near, 
and  alms  be  given  without  touching 
the  object.     In  a  curious  account  of 
an  escape  of  Corn.    Agrippa,  taken 
from  one  of  his  epistles,  a  boy  who  is 
to  personate  a  lazar  is  "  leprosorum 
clapello  adorn atus,"  furnished  with  a 
clap-dish  like  a  leper,  which  has  such 
an  eftect,  that  the  rustics  fly  from  him 
as  from  a  serpent,  and  throw  their 
alms   upon   the   ground.     He   after- 
wards returns  to  his  employers  "  cla- 
pello prEEsentiam  suam  denuncians." 
Schellhorn  Amoen.,  ii,  p.  580. 
+CLAP-SHOULDER.     A  term  applied 
to  the  officers  of  justice  who  laid  their 
hands  upon  people's  shoulders  when 
they  arrested  them. 

Clap-shoulder  Serjeants  get  the  devill  and  all, 
By  begg'ring  and  by  bringing  men  m  thrall. 
^      ^°      °  Taylors  IVorkes,  IbM- 

CLAPPER-DUDGEON.     A  cant   term 


for  a  beggar, 


Probably  derived  fiom 
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the  custom  above  mentioned  of  clap- 
ping a  dish. 

See  in  their  rajrs  then,  dancing  for  vour  sports, 
Our  clnpper-duilijeoits,  and  tlieir  walking  morts. 

Jovial  Cren;  0.  PI.,  X,  373. 
It  is  but  tlie  part  of  a  cJapiier-dudyeon 
To  strike  a  man  in  the  street. 

Gfoiye  a  Greene,  0.  Y\.,  iii,  41-. 
+Ho,  sirrah,  you  clappenhut.'iin,  unlock,  unbolt ! 

Hei/wooiC  1st  P.  ofK.  Ed.  IV,  1000. 

CLARISSIMO.  A  grandee  or  gentle- 
man of  Venice;  called  sometimes 
magnijico. 

But  your  clarissimo,  old  round-back,  he 

Will  crump  you  like  a  hog-louse  with  the  touch. 

S.  Jons.  Fox,  V,  2. 

By  the  clarissiino  he  means  Corbaccio, 
to  whom  he  says  afterwards  in  deri- 
sion, speaking  of  Mosca, 

There  was  still  something  in  his  look  did  promise 
The  bane  of  a  clarissimo .'  Sc.  8. 

Coryat  gives  us  this  account  of  them  : 
"It  is  said  there  are  of  all  the  gentle- 
men of  Venice,  which  are  there  called 
clanssimos,  no  lesse  than  three  thou- 
sand."    Vol.  ii,  p.  32. 

+It  is  not  a  dish  for  every  mans  tooth  :  for  none  but 
brave  sparkes,  rich  heires,  chirissimoes  and   maani- 
ficoes,  would  goe  to  the  cost  of  it. 
^,  Taylor's  V'orh'S,  W50. 

tCLASH.  To  bang.  Still  retained  in 
the  Northern  dialects. 

Then  Thisbe,  as  though  some  man  thence  made  a 

bread), 
Cries  out,  th'  adulter's  gone,  and  clnsht  the  dore. 

Lisle's  Hislorie  of  Heliodorus,  1638. 

CLAVER.  The  old,  and  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  the  proper,  word  for  clover. 
See  Todd. 

tLotus  sativa.  Awtos  jj^epo;,  vulgo  trifolium  odoratum. 
Triffle  odoriferaut.  Sweete  trelolie ;  garden  cUver,  or 
setUat  cha-er.  Komenclalor. 

To  CLAW.  To  scratch,  or  tickle  ;  and 
thence  to  flatter. 

Laugh  when  I  am  meiTV,  and  claxo  no  man  in  his 
hiunour.  Miich  Ado,  i,  3. 

He  is  a  gallant  fit  to  serve  my  lot  X 
Who  clawes  and  soothes  him  up  at  everie  word. 

T.  Lodqc,  Sutijre  1. 
Tsee,  see,  what  love  is  now  betwixt  each  list, 
Since  Castriots  had  a  scabby  wrist: 
How  kindly  they,  by  clammj  one  another. 
As  if  the  left  hand  were  the  riglit  hands  brother  ! 

']\'Uis  It'cr't'tioiis,  IGVl 

CLAW-BACK.       One     who     scratches 
another's    back 
flatterer. 

And  I  had  chuo-haclcs  even  at  court  full  rife. 
Which  sought  by  outrage  golden  gains  to  win. 

Mirror  for  Mru/ist.,  p.  73. 

The  Pope's  flatterers  are  called,  by 
bishop  Jewel,  the  Pope's  claiv-bac/is. 
See  Johnson's  Diet.,  Cloic-fjac/i.  John- 
son has  placed  the  above  passage 
under  the  sense  of  to  tickle,  and  left 


Metaphorically,    a 


that  of  to  flatter  without  an  instance  : 
only  marking  it  as  obsolete. 

tAdulator,  Cic.  assentator,  Eidini,  palpo  et  ]:..Ipriior, 
Plauto.  (cdAaf.  Flatteur,  Hagorneur,  aniadoueur  i)ate- 
lin,  papclard.  A  flatterer :  a  clav:backe :  a  picketlianke. 
,~,  .  A'omeiiclalor. 

Tlhe  overweening  of  thy  wits  dotli  make  tljv  foes  to 

smile. 
Thy  fiiends  to  weepe,  and  clawhacls  thee  with  sootL- 

iugs  to  begile.       Warner's  Albions  Eurjland,  1593. 

fCLAY-WALL.  This  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  to  signify  some  eatable. 

May  the  green  sickness  reign  in  their  bloods,  and  may 
they  be  debarr'd  of  oatmeal  and  clai/  v.-all,  and  fidl  to 
ratsbane.  Ghipthonie's  Ladies  Priniledye,  1640. 

CLEAN,  adv.     Quite. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  tlu-ough  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And  coasting  homeward  cametoEphesus.  Com.i:.  i,  1. 
Clean  for  the  puiijose  of  the  things  themselves. 

m  17  A  T)  r^ii  '^"^'  ^^*- 

LLhAK,  s.     Clearness  ;  brightness. 

Blush  daies  eternal  lamp  to  see  thv  lot, 
Smee  that  thy  c /fcre  with  cloudy  ilarkes  is  scar'd. 
„,  „  Lodije',  Disc.  Sat.,  p.  3S,  repr. 

CLEAR,  adj.  Pure ;  innocent.  This 
sense  is  rather  obsolete,  but  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  10th  of  that 
word. 

Therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 
_,  Lear,  iv,  6. 

So  Milton : 

Fame  is  the  spiu"  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

Li/cidas,  70. 
JNor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  hcr's 
Admit  of  falsehood.  JJ.  .t-  Fl.  False  One,  v,  1. 

Then  CoUatine  again  by  Lucrece'' side. 
In  his  char  bed  might  "have  reposed  still. 

S/iak.  Rape  of  Liicr.,  Suppl.,  i,  495. 

■\To  (JO  CLEAR.  To  escape,  or  be  freed 
from. 

Tis  here  the  people  faixe  and  neer 
Bring  their  diseases,  and  go  clear. 

Miisarum  Delicl.e.  1056. 

CLEEVES.     An  old  plural  of  clifl-s. 

She  sang  and  wept,  Oyee  sea-binding  cleeies, 
Yeeld  tributary  tliops,*for  Vertue  srieves. 

Broicne's  Past.,  i,  4,  page  110. 

Also  p.  123: 

Those  cleeves  whose  craggy  sides  are  clad 
With  trees  of  suudi-y  suits. 

Draijt.  .Viises'  £1;/$.,  vol.  iv,  1447. 
To  Pirene  cleeves,  tweene  Spaine  and  France  tlie 
'KJUiHl.         _  Mirr.for  Mag..xi.S. 

Cleeve,  in    the  singular,  is  used  by- 
Dray  ton  : 

Thus  leaning  back  against  tlic  rising  cleeve. 

tyloses,  p.  1620. 

Sometimes      written      dives :      [see 

Clives.] 

The  dives  are  hie,  and  all  of  chrystall  sliiuc. 

Shippe'of  Sajenarde,  I5CJ. 

fCLEG.     A  gad-fly. 

He  earthly  dust  to  lothly  lice  did  change, 
Anddimd  the  ayre  with'such  a  cloiul  so  strange 
Of  tlies,  grashoppers,  hornets,  c/iv/.j,  and  clock's, 
Tliat  day  and  niglit  throw  houses'  flew  iii  flocks. 

Dii  Sarins. 

To  CLEM.  To  starve.  As  a  neater  verb. 


CLE 


1G6 
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Hard  is  the  clioice,  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their 
armes,  or  rleiii.      B.  Jons.  Every  Mm  out  of  H.,  Hi,  6. 

As  a  verb  active. 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say.  AMiat,  will  he  clem 
me  and  my  followers  ?  Ask  him  an  he  iiill  dem  me ; 
do,  go.  Ibiil.,  Poetaster,  i,  3. 

Now  lions'  half-clem\l  eutraUs  roar  for  food. 

Antonio  and  MelVidu. 

Clam,  in  the  following  passage,  seems 
to  be  the  same  word : 

And  yet  I 
SoUicitous  to  increase  it,  when  my  iutrails 
Were  clumm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast,  &c. 

3Iasshiff.  lionian  Actor,  n,  3. 

"I  shall  be  clamm'd,"  for  starv'd,  is 
still  provincially  used  in  Staffordshire. 
To  CLEPE.     To  call.     Saxon. 

They  cUpe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Ta.\-  our  addition.  Huml.,  i,  4. 

To  appeal : 

Tor  to  the  gods  I  clepe 
Tor  true  recorde  of  this  my  faithfull  speche. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  143. 

The    preterite    is  fi-equently  written 
clipped  and  yclept,  &c. 
fCLERICK.     A  clergyman. 

And  as  to  the  persons  of  my  subjects  wliich  are  of 
that  profession,  1  must  divide  them  into  two  ranks, 
ckr'icks  and  laicks.  Wilson's  James  I. 

CLEYES.  Claws.  Minshew  says,  of 
crabs,  scorpions,  &c.,  and  seems  to 
derive  it  from  chelcs,  xrfKcu  ;  so  also 
Skinner.  In  the  following  passage 
it  is  applied  to  the  talons  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  I  believe  was  chiefly  so  used. 

To  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  vultiu'e  death,  and  those  relentless  cleys. 

B  Jons.  ViiderK.,  vol.  vii,  29. 

One  editor  doubted  the  existence  of 
the  word :  his  successor  says  it  is 
common. 

See  Clees,  in  Johnson. 
fCLIBBY.     This  adjective  is   used  in 
the  dialect  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
adhesive. 

Then  cliibie  ladder  gainst  his  battered  flanck  lie  reares. 
J  Herrvifjs  Tayle,  1598. 

CLIFF,  in  music,  from  clef,  signifying 
a  key ;  as  it  is  a  key  to  what  is 
■written,  the  lines  and  spaces  refer- 
ring to  difierent  notes,  according  to 
the  cliff  prefixed  at  the  beginning. 
The  principal  cliff's  are  the  bass, 
treble,  and  tenor ;  these  are  ascer- 
tained by  the  gamut. 

She  wiU  sing  any  man  at  first  sight 

— And  any  man 

May  singher  if  he  can  take  her  cliff,  slie's  noted. 

tro.  and  Cress.,  v.  2. 

It  is  often  equivocally  used  by  our 
old  comic  writers. 
CLIM,  or  CLEM  0'   THE  CLOUGH. 
A  noted  archer.     See  Adam  Bell. 


Tliough  this  rude  Clim  i'  t/i'  Clongh  presimic. 
In  his  desires  more  than  his  strength  can  justify. 

Wits,  O.  PL,  viii,  436. 
t'Slight,  I  bring  you  no  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Cloughs, 
or  Clai-ibels.  Ben  Jons  Alchem.,'i,% 

[Nash  applies  it  to  the  devil.] 

\Clim  of  the  Clovgh,  thou  that  usest  to  drinke  nothing 
but  scalding  lead  and  sulphur  in  hell,  thou  art  not  so 
greedie  of  thy  night-geare.         Pierce  Penilesse,  1593. 

fCLINCH.  A  clencher ;  an  unan- 
swerable reply.  The  term  occurs  in 
Taylor's  Workes.  1G30,  in  Wit  and 
Mirth,  p.  194. 

fTo  CLINCH.  To  clench,  in  the  sense 
of  to  settle  a  matter. 

Hoi.  Come  with  me,  Ilumfrey,  thou  shalt  go  e'en  now, 
and  tell  her,  and  I'll  be  packing  up  the  wliile.  [Exit. 
II jiv.  This  clinches,  I  shaU  win  my  lady's  heart  for  ever. 
To  manage  two  such  businesses  more,  were  enough 
to  raise  me  agent  for  a  state.    Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

tCLlNCHPOOP.  A  vulgar,  ill-bred 
fellow.  We  have  in  the  examples  a 
curious  case  of  plagiarism. 

If  a  gentleman  have  in  liym  any  humble  behavour, 
then  roysters  do  calsuche  one  by  the  name  of  a  loutc, 
a  clynche-pope,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  facions. 

Institncion  of  a  Gentleman,  1568. 
As,  if  a  gentleman  have  in  him  any  humble  behaviour, 
then  tlie  roysters  cal  such  one  by  the  name  of  loute, 
a  cUnchpoup,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  lashions. 

Northbrooke's  Treatise  ayainst  Diciny,  1577. 

fCLIN'D.     For  cUmbed. 

But  time  permits  not  now  to  tell  thee  all  my  minde : 
Tor  well  'tis  known  that  but  for  fear  you  ne\er  wold 
liave  clind.  True  Tray,  of  liic.  Ill,  1594. 

To  CLING,  V.  a.  Supposed  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  shrink  or  shrivel 
up,  in  the  following  passage  : 

If  tliou  speak  false, 
L^pon  the  next  tree  tliou  slialt  hang  alive 
'Till  famine  cling  thee.  Macb.,  v,  5. 

Kersey  has  clung  in  the  sense  of 
shrunk  or  shrivelled.  In  the  follow- 
ing it  seems  to  mean  embrace  : 

Some  fathers  dread  not  (gone  to  bed  in  wine) 
To  slide  from  the  mother,  and  cling  the  daughter-in- 
law.  Revenger's  Tray.,  .0.  PL,  iv,  833. 

In  the  next  it  is  used  still  less  intel- 
ligibly : 

Andrea  slain  !  then  weapon  clinrj  my  breast. 

1st  Part  ofjeronimo,  O.  PL,  iii,  91. 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  the  first  sense, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon.     See 
Junius,  Etym.  in  clinf/,  marcere. 
■fCLING.  s.     An  embrace. 

At  last  I  plung'd  into  th'  Elysian  charms. 
Fast  clasp'd  by  th'  arched  zodiack  of  her  arms, 
Those  closer  clings  of  love,  where  I  pertaked 
Strong  hopes  of  bliss ;  but  so,  o  so  I  waked ! 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  254. 

•fCLINK.  Clink  Street,  Southwark,  seems 
to  have  been  a  noted  place  for  lodgings. 

Then  ther's  the  Clinke,  where  handsome  lodgings, 
And  much  good  may  it  doe  them  all,  for  me. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fTo  cnj  CLINK,  to  ring. 

Then  drink  we  a  round  in  despight  of  om-  foes, 
And  make  oiu'  hardirona  cry  clink  in  the  close. 

Cartwriyht's  Eoyall  Slave,  1651. 
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CLINQUANT,  adj.  Shining.  From 
the  French  word  clinquatit,  meaning 
tinsel. 

To-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all  iu  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  dowu  the  English.  K.  Hen.  fill,  i,  ]. 

His  buskins  clinquant,  as  his  other  attire. 

Masque  at  Whiteh.  in  1613. 

CLIP,  V.  To  embrace.  Metaph.  to 
encompass. 

That  Xeptuue's  arms,  who  clippelk  thee  about, 
Would  bear  tliee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

K:john,v,2. 
Theu  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clippinq 
her.  Wint.  Tale,  v,  2. 

^Tule  others  clip  the  sun,  thev  clasp  the  shades. 

Bev.  Tray.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  336. 

See  to  Coll. 

Johnson  has  not  marked  this  sense  as 
obsolete,  which  certainly  it  is, 
CLIT.     A  word  which  I  have  seen  only 
in  the  following  passage,  and  cannot 
explain . 

For  then  with  us  the  days  more  darkish  are. 
More  short,  cold,  moyste,  and  stormy  cloudy  clit. 
For  sadness  more  than  mirths  or  pleasures  lit. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Hi/iins's  Ind. 

fCLIVES.     The  plural  of  cliflF. 

What  booteth  it  against  the  dives  to  ride. 
Or  else  to  worke  against  the  coiu-se  of  kiiide  ? 

Mirour  for  Magistrates,  1557- 

The  stormie  south  againe  the  elites  tlie  waters  drive 

so  hie.  Phaer's  Virgil,  1600. 

fCLOAK.  To  take  any  one  for  a  cloak, 
to  use  him  as  a  cover  to  one's  de- 
signs. 

But  the  bride  flatly  teUs  him  that  he  is  but  taken  for 
ii  cloak;  that  she," indeed,  is  a  bedfellow  only  for  the 
king.  Symer  on  Tragedies,  1678,  p.  lOi. 

CLOKE,  BLACK.  Anciently  the  ap- 
propriated dress  of  the  speaker  of  a 
prologue.  Black  drcbs  was  long  re- 
tained, when  the  cloke  Mas  disused, 
and  is  perhaps  still. 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  tlie  Prologue  ?    Do  you 

not  see  tliis  long  black  velvet  cloak  upon  my  back  ? 

IS' ay,  have  I  not  aU  the  signs  of  a  Prologue  about  me  'f 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PI.,  vi,  4-51. 

In  the  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels, 
to  settle  the  doubt  who  shall  speak 
the  prologue,  one  says,  "  I  shall  plead 
possession  of  the  cloke,"  and  directly 
begins,  "  Gentles,  your  sufifrages  I 
prav  vou."  JS.  Jons. 
fCLOMPERTON.     A  clown. 

It  chauuced  him  to  stray  asyde  from  his  companie, 
and  fallinge  into  reasoninge,  and  so  to  altercation 
with  a  stronge  stubberne  clomperton,  he  was  shrowdlie 
beaten  of  him.  Pobjdore  Vergil,  trans. 

tCLOSE,  adj.  Secret,  silent;  also, 
concealed. 

Without  resistance.    Go,  be  close,  and  happy. 
•  Carticright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

That  dares  not  tlien  speake  out  and  e'en  proclaime 
With  lowd  words  and  broad  pens  our  closest  shame. 

Tounieur's  Revengers  Tragadie,  1608. 


fCLOSE-FISTED.     Miserly  ;  mean. 

A  miserable  knave  may  be  close-Jisted, 
And  prodigaU  e.\peuce  may  be  resisted. 

Taylor's  IVorkes,  1630. 
But,  although  we  discommend  e.vcess  in  both,  as  a 
tiling  misbecoming,  aud  very  haiuous;  yet  our  senator 
must  be  sure  not  to  be  avaricious,  niggardly,  and 
close-fisted  ,heca\ise  it  is  an  argument  of  a  base  servile 
spirit.  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  76. 

fCLOSE-FIGHT.     An  old  naval  term. 

A  ship's  close-fiyhts  are  smaU  ledges  of  wood  laid 
crosse  one  another,  like  the  grates  of  iron  in  a  prison 
window,  betwixt  the  maine  mast  and  fore  mast,  and 
are  c;illed  gratings  or  nettings. 

Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627. 
Slie  comes !  O,  how  her  eyes  dart  wonder  on  my  heart ! 
Mount  bloode,  soule  to  my  hps,  taste  Hebe's  cup ; 
Stande  firme  on  decke,  «hen beauties  close-fight's  up. 
Murston,  Antonio  A-  Mellida,  i,  1. 

tCLOTH-BREECHES  were  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  plebeians. 

Things  wliieh  are  common,  common  men  do  use. 
The  better  sort  do  common  things  refuse : 
Yet  cowntxiei-cloth-breech,  aud  coiu-t-velvet-hose. 
Puff  both  alike  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

tCLOTH^YORKERS    appear    to    have 
been  famous  for  singing. 

Singing  catches  with  cloth  workers. 

B.  Jons.  Sil.  jr.,  iii,  3. 
I  would  1  were  a  weaver-  I  could  sing  Psalms  or  any- 
tliiug-  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  i. 

fCLOTPATE.     A  clodpole. 

Wouldst  thou  ever  thought  that  this  lady  should  have 
vrrit  to  me  love  letters,  me,  whome  she  cald  clowTie 
c/o^/ya^^-,  loggerhead?  The  JVizurd.  a  Play.lQif). 

fCLOTTRED.     Clotted. 

In  rockes  and  caves  of  snow  and  clottred  vse. 
That  never  thaw,  and  sayd  him,  iu  this  wise. 

Funeralles  of  King  Edicard  the  Sixt,  1560. 

fCLOUCHT.  Clutched;  held  in  the  hand. 

'Tis  yet  dead  night,  yet  all  the  earth  is  cloucht 
In  the  didl  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleepe. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1633. 

CLOUGH.  A  valley  between  two  hills ; 
pronounced  cluf,  and  sometimes  so 
written.  As  by  Gayton,  "Clem  of 
the  clvff."  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  21,  And 
so  rhymed  by  others,  when  that 
famous  personage  was  mentioned. 

The  other  Clym  of  the  Cloi'gh, 
An  archer  good  ynough. 
Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  ^c,  Percy's  Reliques,  i,  p.  156. 

Here  also : 

Each  place  for  to  search,  in  hill,  dale,  and  dough. 
In  thicke  or  in  thin,  iu  smooth  or  in  rough. 

Robinson's  Rev.  of  Wickcdn. 

Verstegan  thus  defines  its  meaning : 

,  A  dough  or  clowgh  is  a  kind  of  breack  or  valley  down 
a  slope,  from  the  side  of  a  hiU.  Rcstit.,  ch.  9. 

Cliff  is  probably  from  the  same  origin. 
CLOUT.  The  mark,  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  butts,  at  which  archers  shot  for 
practice,  Clouette,  Fr.  ^letaphori- 
cally,  for  an  object  sought,  of  any 
sort.     Literally,  the  nail,  or  pin. 

Indeed  he  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the 
clout.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

O  well-flown  bird!  i'  the  chut,  i'  the  clcut. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
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Here  Lear  in  imagination  calls  his 
arrow  bird;  like  an  ardent  archer: 
bowlers  speak  similarly  to  their 
bowls, 

Wlierein  oiir  hope 
Is,  though  the  clout  we  do  not  always  liit, 
It  will  not  be  imputed  to  liis  wit. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  Epil. 

The  best  shot  was  that  which  clove  or 
split  the  clout  or  pin  itself. 
CLOUTED  ;  from  clout,  a  nail.     Forti- 
fied with  nails.     Thus : 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud.  Cijmb.,  iv,  2. 

See  Brogues. 

Clouted  cream  is  a  very  different 
matter,  being  only  a  corruption  of 
clotted,  or  thickened. 
CLOWN.  "  The  clown  in  Shakespeare," 
say  the  commentators,  "is  commonly 
taken  for  a  licensed  jester,  or  domestic 
fool."  The  fool  was  indeed  the  in- 
mate of  every  opulent  house,  but  the 
rural  jester,  or  clown,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  country  families. 
There  was  in  him  a  premeditated  mix- 
ture of  rusticity  and  bluntness,  which 
heightened  the  poignancy  of  his  jests. 
Shakespeai'e's  clowns  were  deservedly 
famous  for  their  wit  and  entertaining 
qualities.  Yet  they  did  not  escape  a 
sarcasm  from  a  later  wit,  Cartwright, 
who  probably  would  have  laboured  in 
vain  to  imitate  what  he  satirised  : 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 
1'  th'  lady's  questions  and  the  fool's  repUes; 
Old  fashion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 
In  trunk  hose ; — which  our  fathers  call'd  the  cluu-ii. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

In  an  old  play,  we  have  this  stage 
direction  "  Entreth  Moros,  counter- 
feiting a  vaine  gesture,  and  a  foolish 
countenance ;  synging  the  foote  of 
many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont." 
The  longer  thou  livest,  ^c,  pr.  1580. 
Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns  abun- 
dantly answer  to  this  character,  since 
the  foot  or  burden  of  many  songs, 
and  other  fragments  of  them,  are  ex- 
clusively preserved  by  these  person- 
ages. See  particularly,  All's  well  that 
ends  well.  Twelfth  Night,  and  Lear. 
His  clowns  have  certainly  more  wit 
than  fools  in  general,  and  sometimes 
appear  to  have  a  little  consciousness 
of  their  talents. 


Heaven  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  those 
that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Twelf.  N.,  i,  5. 

Which  I  would  thus-  paraphrase: 
"  Heaven  give  real  wisdom  to  those 
that  are  called  wise,  and  a  discreet  use 
of  their  talents  to  fools,  or  jesters."  To 
play  the  fool  well  requires  no  small  wit. 
CLOY,  V.  a.  To  claw,  or  stroke  with  a 
claw  ;  from  a  more  antiquated  word, 
c/ey,  or  dee,  meaning  a  claw. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  liis  beak 
As  when  his  god  is  plcas'd.  CyrnJj.,  v,  4. 

CLOYER.  A  term  in  the  slang,  or 
conventional  language,  of  the  thieves 
of  old  time,  for  one  who  intruded  on 
the  profits  of  young  sharpers,  by 
claiming  a  share. 

Then  there's  a  cloijer,  or  snap,  that  dogs  any  new 
brother  in  that  trade,  and  snaps, — will  have  half  in 
any  booty.  Roarhu/  Girl,  O.  Pi.,  vi,  113. 

f  Money  is  now  a  hard  commodity  to  get,  insomuch 
tliat  some  will  venture  their  necks  for  it,  by  padding, 
cloyiufi,  milhng,  filcliing,  nlibbing,  &c.,  all  which  in 
plain  English  is  only  stealing;  but  that  is  enougli  to 
bring  them  to  dangle  on  the  leafless  tree  near  Pad- 
dington.  Poor  liobin,  1730. 

fCLUBBING.  Clubbing  drinkappears  to 
have  been  a  term  equivalent  to  Bever. 

He  hath  also  a  drink  call'd  cauplie,  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  call'd  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meales,  which  though  it  be  not  very 
guslfuU  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
stomack,  and  good  for  the  sight. 

Hoicell's  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

CLUBS.  In  any  public  affray,  the  cry 
v/as  Clubs  !  Clubs  !  by  way  of  calling 
for  persons  with  clubs  to  part  the 
comliatants. 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will 
together;  clubs  cannot  part  them.    As  you  like  it,  v,  3. 
Go,  y're  a  prating  Jack, 
Nor  is't  your  hopes  of  crying  out  for  clubs. 
Can  save  you  from  my  chastisement. 

Greene's  Tu  Q.,  O.  PL,  vii,  53. 

From  the  following  passage,  it  appears 
that  shopkeepers  generally  kept  clubs 
in  readiness,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
checking  affrays. 

Do  not  shew 
A  foolish  valour  in  the  streets,  to  make 
Work  for  the  shopkeepers  and  their  clubs ; — 'tis  scurvy! 
Mass.  City  Mad.,  i,  3. 

But  clubs  were  sometimes  used  to 
make,  as  well  as  to  appease  a  quarrel. 

I  raiss'd  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  tli;K  woman,  who 
cried  o\it  chibs !  When  I  might  see  from  far  forty 
truncheoneers  draw  to  lier  succoiu-,  which  were  the 
hope  of  the  strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 

Hen.  nil,  V,  3. 

In  the  Puritan,  when  clubs  are  cried, 
Simon  puns  upon  it: 

Ay,  I  knew,  by  their  shuffling,  cluhs  would  be  trumps. 
Sh.  Suppl.,  ii,  574. 

In  Clitus's  Whimzies  [by  R.  Brath- 
waite],    1631,   a  ruffian,  or  bully,  is 
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represented  as  submitting  to  a  demand 
at  a  three-penny  ordinary  "forfeare 
0?  clubbes:''     Char.  17,  p.  134. 
Clubbs  was  also  the  popular  cry  to  call 
forth  the  London  'prentices. 
tCLUB-FIST.     A  brutal  fellow. 

Tlie  raseall  rude,  the  roag,  the  duhjist  griepte 
My  sclencler  arme,  and  pluckt  mee  on  in  hast. 

Miroiirfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

tCLUB-LAW.     The  use  of  clubs. 

Then  in  and  out  they  danced  about. 

The  horns  aloud  did  rattle 
Together  in  tliat  revel-rout. 

Like  club-hnc  in  a  battle. 

T/ie  Fnjar  and  the  Boy.  second  part. 

tTb  CLUM.  To  handle  roughly.  It  is 
still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Some  in  their  griping  tallauts  cUtm  a  ball  of  brasse. 
A  Ueniiigs  Tayle,  1598. 

fCLUSTER-FIST.  In  the  first  of  these 
extracts  seems  to  mean  an  ignoramus, 
in  the  latter  a  niggard. 

And  anotlier  duster-fist,  in  my  opinion,  came  no  wayes 
short  of  liim,  for  tlie  people  of  a  certaine  country 
village,  being  distracted  in  opinion,  how  with  their 
greatest  credit,  they  might  frame  a  Latine  letter, 
whicli  they  were  to  send  together  with  a  present  of 
brickcs  to  pave  their  land-lords  fish-pond,  their  pe- 
dant alledgiii";  that  the  beautie  of  the  Latine  tongue 
consisted  in  the  varietie  of  wordes,  adnsed  them  thus 
to  write :  Nos,  nis,  nus,  mittimus  et  mandamus,  deUe 
pietre,  to  your  1.  to  pave  your  lish-pond. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1012. 
Well,  away  I  went  with  a  lieavy  heart,  and  brought 
liis  guest  into  the  very  chamber, "wliere  I  saw  no  other 
cakes  on  the  table,  but  my  owne  cakes,  and  of  whicli 
he  never  proffered  me  so  much  as  the  least  crum,  so 
base  a  duster-fist  v.'as  lie. 

Comical  History  of  Francioti,  1655 

CLUTCH,  s.  A  claw.  This  I  conceive, 
and  not  the  verb,  to  be  the  primitive 
word,  as  to  claw  is  certainly  made 
from  the  substantive  claw.  It  is  not 
yet  disused  in  the  plural,  dutches; 
and  does  not  much  require  illustration. 
Here  it  is  in  the  singular  : 

Between  that  zone  where  Cancer  bends  his  dutch, 
To  that  bright  sun  a  bound  septentrional. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  iii,  6. 

CLUTCH,  V.  To  seize  or  grasp  any- 
thing, as  with  claws.  This  verb  has 
not  been  much  used  since  Shake- 
speare's time,  who  has  it  several  times. 

Come,  let  me  dutch  thee.  Much.,  ii,  1, 

Clutcht  is  one  of  the  words  which 
Crispinus  is  made  to  disgorge,  in 
Jonson's  Poetaster : 

Clutcht !  it  is  well  that's  come  xip,  it  had  but  a  narrow 
passage.  Act  v,  sc.  i. 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jon- 
son  meant  to  satirise  Shakespeare  in 
this  passage.  Decker  was  his  object ; 
and  as  clutcht  is  certainly  a  harsh 
sounding  word,  it  was  probably  the 


use  of  it  by  that  poet  which  he  ridi- 
culed. 
fCLUTCH-FIST.     A  miser. 

Hav.  No  fitter  place;  there  is 
An  old  rich  dulchfist  knight,  sir  Thomas  Bitefig, 
Invite  him  too ;  perhaps  I  may  have  luck, 
And  break  his  purse  yet  open  for  one  hundred. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

fCLUTTER.     A  preparation  of  milk. 

To  make  cream  clutter. 
Take  milk,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  put 
thereto  runnet,  let  it  stand  two  days,  it  will  be  all  in 
a  cm-d,  tlien  season  it  with  some"  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  cream,  then  serve  it,  this  is  best  m  the  hottest  of 
the  summer.        A  True  Genllewoman's  Delinht,  1676. 

fCLUTTISH.     Perhaps  for  sluttish. 

And  thou  my  duttish  landrcsse  Cinthia, 
Kere  thinkes  on  Furors  linnen.  Furors  shirt. 

The  Beturaefrom  Pernasstis,  1606. 

fCOACH.  The  council-chamber  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Pepijs'  Diary, 
i,  64. 

tCOACH.  The  following  is  an  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  word. 

If  liee  had  beene  for  the  bodie,  our  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  with  our  rich  fai-mours  in  oure  parish, 
would  have  beene  there,  although  they  had  beene 
caried  in  wagons  or  caches. 

NorthhrooJce  against  Dicing,  ,jc. 

COACH-FELLOW.  A  horse  employed 
to  draw  in  the  same  carriage  with 
another. 

Tlieir  charriot  horse,  as  they  coach fellotcs  were. 
Fed  Ijy  tliem.  Chuijman,  Hiad,  x. 

Metaphorically,  a  person  intimately 
connected  with  another : 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves, 
for  you  and  your  coach-fellow  Nym.  Merry  JJ'.ir,  ii,  2. 

Some  editions  read  couch-fellow,  but 
without  any  necessity  or  authority  for 
the  change  ;  and  there  is  more  humour 
in  making  them  beasts  that  draw 
together.  A  similar  allusion  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following : 

Are  you  he,  my  page  here  makes  choice  of  to  be  his 
felloto  coach-horse:'  Jloiis.  UOlive. 

Other  similar  expressions  have  been 
produced. 
fCOALS.     Precious  coals,   used  as  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

One  of  tliem  I  am  presently  to  visit,  if  I  can  rid  my 
selfe  cleanly  of  this  company.  Let  me  see  how  the 
day  goes  (hee  pulls  his  \Yatc]i out) -.predous  coales,  the 
time  is  at  hand,  I  must  meditate  on  an  c.\xuse  to  be 
gone.  The  Retuniefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

fCOAL-UNDER-CANDLESTICK.      A 

Christmas  game  mentioned  in  the 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures, 
1603. 
COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of 
Cold-harbour.  An  ancient  mansion 
in  Dowgate,  or  Down- gate  V\'ard, 
London,  of  which  Stowe  gives  a 
minute  history  in  his  account  of  that 
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ward.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  MH 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  built  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  being  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Hence 
Hall  says, 

They  staned  brother  live  and  die 
Within  the  cold  Coal-/iarboi'r-^M\ct\xaty.       Sat.,  v,  }■ 
Or  its  knighthood  shall  do  v  orse,  take  sanctuary,  in 
Cole-karbovr-sanctuai-y,  and  fast.  . 

B.  Jons.  Silent  Ifom.,  u,  3. 
Here  is  that  ancient  niodell  of  Cole-hurlom;  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Prodigall's  Promentorie,  and  being  as 
a  sanctuary  for  banqne-rupl  detters. 

Ileahfs  Disc,  of  a  JS'ew  llorld,  p.  Ibi. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "Richard  III 
granted  it /o?-  ever  to  the  College  of 
Heralds,  who  had  lately  received  their 
charter  from  him  ;  and  Henry  VII, 
willing  to  annul  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
earl  of  Shrewsbury."  He  adds,  "It 
was  pulled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  IGOO."  Illustrations, 
I,  p.  9. 
COALS,  ^ocfl;T?/.  To  put  up  with  insults; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  this  ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
the  servi  servorimi,  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
the  valiant  declaration  of  Sampson,  in 
the  opening  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet : 

Gregorv,  o'  my  word  we'll  not  carry  coals. 

Rom.  cf-  Jul,  i,  1. 
Is  Jin  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  tilchiiig,  and 
in"  Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel :  I  knew,  by  that  piece 
of  service,  the  men  would  curry  coals.     Hen.  V,  iii,  2. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.      Puntarvolo 


says, 

See!  here  comes  one  that  will  carry  coals,  ercro,  will 
bold  my  dog.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  of  U.,  v,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coals. 

In  most  of  these  cases  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
But  abundance  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  upon  the  first  example. 


t2o   COAPPEAR.     To  appear   at   the 
same  time  with. 

Thv  torch  will  burn  more  clear 
In  night's  un-Titan'd  hemispliere ; 
Heaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  can  never  co-a/3;)far. 
Qiiurles's  Emblems. 

COAST,  V.     To  approach.     Nearly  the 
same  as  to  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us  ? 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

B.  .j-  Fl.  Mind  in  Mill,  i,  1. 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing 
them  what  damage  he  might.         Holinsh.,  iii,  p.  852. 

Warbuiton  well  conjectured  that 
coast  should  be  read  in  the  following 
passage,  instead  of  cost.  But  it  is 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

That  hateful  duke, 
Wliose  haughty  spuit,  winged  with  desh-e,  ^ 
WiU  coast  my  crown.  3  Hen.  VI,  i,  1. 

The  modern  editions  have  adopted  it. 
For  further  examples,  see  Todd. 
fCOAST,  s.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  fry  a  coast  of  lanib.— Take  a  coast  of  lamb,  and 
pai'boil  it,  take  out  all  tire  boues  as  near  as  you  can, 
and  take  4  or  5  yolks  of  eggs  beaten,  a  little  tliyme  and 
sweet  maijoram,  and  parsly  minced  very  small,  and 
beat  it  with  the  eggs,  and  cut  your  lamb  into  square 
pieces,  and  dip  them  into  the  e^gs  and  herbs,  and  fi-y 
ihem  with  butter,  then  take  a  little  butter,  white-wine, 
and  sugar  for  sauce. 

A  True  Gentletcoman's  Delight,  1676. 

tCOASTER.     An  inhabitant  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

B.  Sir,  if  you  had  becne  present,  you  never  saw,  nor 
heard  any,  or  English  man,  or  other  coaster,  or  river 
man,  or  iiander,  use  more  malicious  inventions,  more 
diabolicall  deceites,  practise  more  knavish  cunnings, 
with  siirds,  answeres,  and  which  had  beene  able  \rith- 
out  wlnde  to  have  turned  any  mill  topsie  tm-vie. 

The  Passeni/er  of  Beavenuto,  1612. 

A  COASTING,  s.  An  amorous  approach  ; 
a  courtship. 

O  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coastiny  welcome  ere  it  conies. 

Tro.  ij-  Cress.,  iv,  5 

See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
+COAT.  Till  three  coats  is  a  master,  a 
phrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  long 
while. 

He  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  day  and  outnmncs 
darkenesse.  His  bfe  is  like  a  hawkcs,  the  best  jiait 
mewed ;  and  if  he  live  till  three  coates  is  a  master. 

Orerbury's  Kew  and  Choise  Characters,  1615j 

COAT-CARDS.  The  figured  cards,  no\ 
corruptly  called  court-cards.  Knaves^ 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  court 
though  kings  and  queens  belong  tc 
them.  They  were  named  from  theii 
dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abun-| 
dant.     One  says, 

I  am  a  coat-card  indeed. 

He  is  answered, 
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Then  thou  must  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou  ai-t  neither 
king  uor  queen.  Rowley,  Iflieii  you  see  me,  S'C- 

We  call'd  him  a  coat-card 
Of  the  last  order.  B.  Jons.  Staph  of  News. 

She  had  in  her  hand  the  ace  of  hearts,  nitli  a  coat- 
S^''<i-  Chapman's  May-Day. 

The  same  is  alluded  to  by  Massinger  : 

Here's  a  trick  of  discarded  cai-ds  of  us :  we  were  ranked 
with  coats  as  long  as  my  old  master  lived. 

Old  Law,  iii,  1. 

In  Robertson's  Phrase  Book  [1681], 
under  Card,  we  find  this :  "The 
dealer  shall  have  the  turn-up  card,  if 
it  be  an  ace,  or  a  cote-card."  But 
the  usage  being  then  become  doubt- 
ful, {court-card)  is  subjoined.  It  is 
thus  Latinized :  '•  Distributor  sibi 
retinebit  indicem  chartam,  si  sit 
nionas,  aut  imago  humana."  This 
was  a  help  to  playing  cards  in  Latin ! 

+For  the  kings  and  coate  carJes  that  we  use  nowe,  were 
in  olde  times  the  images  of  idols  and  false  gods  which, 
since  they  that  would  seeme  cliristians  have  chan<;ed 
into  Chai-lemaine,  Launcelot,  Hector,  and  such  lyke 
names. 

Noi-tMrooi-e's  Treatise  af/ainst  L'lchig,  cf-c,  157 


their  bellies  and  their  bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called 
rich  cobbes.  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Hart.  Misc.,  ri,  174 
tBut,  at  leisure,  ther  must  be  some  of  the  gret  cobbes 
served  likewise,  and  the  king  to  have  ther  landes  like- 
vdse,  as,  God  willing,  he  shall  have  tli'  erle  of  Kildares 
m  possession,  or  somer  passe.       State  Papers,  ii,  229. 

fCOBBING.  Holding  up  the  head  above 
others. 


hCOAT-FEATHERS.      The    small    or 
body  feathers. 

Pennjp  vestitrices,  minores  quae  pi-cete.xunt  ill;is. 
KoAun-Trjpej.  The  lesser  feathers  which  cover  the 
hiiiis:  their  cote /ethers.  Nomenclator,nSo. 

iOATE,  for  cof,  or  cottage.     Written 
also  cote. 

She  them  dismist  to  their  contented  coales ; 
And  every  swaine  a  several  passage  floates 
Vpon  his  dolphin.  Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  -1. 

My  coat,  saith  he,  nor  yet  my  fold, 
Shall  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold 
Except  thou  favour  me.  Drayt.  Ed.,  iv. 

JOB,  had  many  meanings  ;  among  others 
I  that  of  a  herring.  The  dictionaries 
'  say  that  a  herring-cob  was  a  youn"- 
herring,  and  so  it  appears  in  the 
following  passage.  Cob,  the  water- 
bearer,  punning  ou  his  own  name, 
says  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  kin"- ; 
namely  herring,  currently  called  the 
king  of  fish.  See  Nash's  Lenten 
Stuff.  His  ancestor,  he  says,  was  the 
first  red-herring  broiled  in  Adam  and 
Eve's  kitchen.     He  adds, 

,  His  cob  [that  is,  his  sou]  was  my  great,  great,  mi^htv 
great  grandfather.  B.  Juus.  Erery  Man  in  his  H.,\  3. 
He  can  come  hither  with  four  white  herrings  at  his 

tail but  I  may  starve  ere  lie  give  me  so  much  as  a 

'"''*■      .  .  ffo/j.  Jr/i,  parts,  0.  PI.,  iii,  440. 

Cotj  is  said  also  to  be  an  Irisli  coin, 
but  I  know  no  proof  of  that.     I  find 
'  herring-cob  in  the  foUoM'ing  : 

Butchers may,  percliauiice. 

Be  glad  and  fayne,  and  hery'nii  cobs  to  dauuce. 

Promos,  and  Cass.,  part  1,  iv,  fi. 

Cob   also   meant   sometimes   a   rich, 
covetous  person. 

And  of  them  all  cobiiny  eountiy  chuffes,  which  make 


Pars  mihi  prima  est,  my  part  is  first,  inter  pr.ecipuos 
stultos,  amongst  those  notable,  famous,  notorious, 
cobhiny  fooles,  &c. 

Witkals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  391. 

tCOB-IRONS.     Andirons. 

In  tlie  kitcliin.— Seawen  large  pewter  dishes,  three 
dozen  of  pewter  plates,  three  iron  pots  and  hookes, 
fowr  brasse  skillets,  two  pewter  candlestiks,  one  iron 
jack  and  weight,  two  spits,  t«o  pot  hooks,  one  iron 
rack,  one  lender,  one  paire  of  cobirons.  fii-eshowel  and 
tongs,  two  dresser  boards,  one  cupboard,  one  owen  lid 
one  lable,  one  forme,  three  old  cha\Tes.  Old  Inventory. 

COB-LOAF.  A  large  loaf!  Coh  is  used 
in  composition  to  express  large,  as 
cob-nut,  cob-swan,  &c.  But  if  Ajax 
uses  it  to  Thersites,  he  must  mean  to 
imply  awkwardness  and  deformity. 
Tro.  8,'  Cress.,  ii,  1.  The  passage 
stands  thus,  in  the  modern  editions : 

Ther.   Thou  grumblest,  and  railest  eveiy  hour   ou 

AchUles ;  and  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness,  as 

Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that  thou 

bark'st  at  him. 

Aj.  Mistress  Tliersites ! 

'Ther.  Thou  shouldst  strike  1dm. 

Aj.  Cuhloaf! 

Ther.  lie  would  pun  thee  into  sliivers  with  his  fist,  as 

a  sailor  breaks  a  bisket.  i^.jc.  'cil. 

This  is  desperately  corrupt.  Of 
"Mistress  Thersites*"  I  can  make 
nothing  :  but  the  4to  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  rest,  after  trans- 
posing only  one  word,  by  giving  the 
whole  to  Tliersites, 

Ther.  Sliouldst  thou  strike  him,  Aja.x,  cobloaf! 
He  wowldt.  pun  thee  into  shivers,  &c. 

The  commentators,  to  explain  the 
other  reading,  say  that  coS-Zor// means 
"a  crusty  uneven  loaf,"  that  it  may 
suit  Thersites  ;  and  ^h\  Steevens  says 
it  is  so  used  in  the  midland  counties  ; 
but  Mr.  Steevens  finds  an  usage 
where  he  wants  it.  Whereas,  if  Ther- 
sites calls  Ajax  cob-loaf,  it  then  retains 
its  analogous  sense,  of  a  "large, 
clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  a  biscuit  is  natural,  and  in 
its  place.  "Though  you  are  like  a 
large  loaf,  Achilles  would  pound  you 
like  a  biscuit."  The  passage  little 
deserves  the  labour  of  correcting,  had 
not  the  correction  been  so  obvious. 
Stealing  of  cob-loaves  was  a  Christmas 
sport.  Popular  Ant.,  i,  35S. 
tCOBLIXG.     Perhaps  for  hobbling. 
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Since  G.  V.  the  cobUuf/  barber  went  two  miles  to  trim 
agentleman,  and  Laving  powder-d  and  comb  d  lus 
T)e?uke,  A\'ith  many  dexterous  snaps  ol  lus  Imgtis, 
Kr'd  his  beard  and  put  all  thmgs  m  order,  was 
forced  to  run  home  to  fetch  h.s  razor^^^^  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^^ 

COBWEB-LAWN.     A  very  fine  trans- 
parent lawn. 

Thin  clouds,  like  scarfs  of  cob-web  laivtt, 

Veil'd  heav'n's  most  glorious  eye. 

Drayt.  Nymp.,  6,  p.  149U. 
Shee  [a  sempstress]  hath  a  pretty  faculty  in  presenting 
herself  to  the  view  of  passengers  by  lier  rohng  eyes, 
glancing  through  the  hangings  of  tiffany,  orcobiuh. 
lawne.  Lenton's  Leas.  Char.  23. 

-j-COBWEB-LEARNING.    Flimsy  learn- 
in"". 

Bi?t  amongst  these  studies  you  must  not  forget  the 
unicura  necessarium,  on  Sundaies  and  holy-dayes,  let 
divinity  be  the  sole  object  of  your  speculation,  m  com- 
parison wherof  all  other  knowledg  is  but  cobweb 
ifanii»ir ;  prse  qua  qiiisquilife  CKtera 

UowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

COCK.  A  vulgar  corruption,  or  pur- 
posed disguise,  of  the  name  of  God, 
in  favour  of  pious  ears,  which  in  early 
times  were  not  yet  used  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  it.  '  Hence,  by  cod;,  by 
cock  andine,  and  such  softened  oaths. 
We  find  also  cocks-jyassion,  cocks-bodij, 
and  other  allusions  to  the  Saviour,  or 
his  body,  as  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Host :  and  when  that  belief  was  dis- 
carded, the  expression  still  remained 
in  use. 

V\  By  the  masse  I  ^\-ill  boxe  you. 
J.  By  cocke  1  will  foxe  you. 

•'  Damon  and  Titli.,  0.  PI.,  i..  216. 

By  cocTce  they  are  to  blame.  J^^^"!^'  '"'^' 

Bxj  cock  and  pye,  justice  Shallow  s 
famous  oath,  adds  the  i)?>,  or  sacred 
book  of  offices,  to  the  former  name. 
But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  justice. 
''By  cock  andjne  and  mousefoot,"  is 
quoted  from  the  old  play  of  Soliman 
and  Perseda,  Grig,  of  Drama,  ii,  p. 
211. 

Now  by  cod-  and  pie,  you  never  sjioke  a  truer  word 
in  your  life.  WUyBcfiuiM. 

See  the  notes  on  2  Hen.  IV,  v,   1. 
See  also  Pie. 
-j-COCK.     The  lock  of  a  gun  ? 

Is  thy  coclc  ready,  and  thy  powder  di-y  ?        _ 

Marlowe's  Litst's  BoniuiwH,  lu,  5. 

\A  COCK  OF  TWENTY.  One  which 
has  killed  twenty  antagonists  in  the 
pit. 

Lnys.  She  is  a  widow,  don,  consider  that ; 

Has  buried  one  was  thought  a  Hercules, 

Two  cubits  taller,  and  a  man  that  cut 

Three  inches  deeper  in  the  say,  than  I ; 

Consider  that  too : 

She  may  be  coclc  o'  twenty,  nay,  for  aught 

1  know,  she  is  immortal.  Shirley's  Brothers 

fTo  COCK.     To  vaunt ;  to  swagger. 


The  spider  and  fly,  that  erst  there  bragde  and  cocK 

Heyu-ood's  Spider  and  I'lie,  I006. 

COCK,  for  cock-boat.  A  small  boat; 
whether  attached  to  a  ship  or  not.  I 
do  not  find  that  it  is  now  the  sea-term 
for  any  boat  there  used. 

You  tail,  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  htr  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  smaU  for  sight.  Lear,  iv,  0. 

Mr.  Steevens  and  others  have  shown 
that  this  abbreviation  is  not  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare.     He  quotes, 

I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cock  &.c. 

Trat/.  ofllo^inan 

and  Mr.  Todd  this  :  | 

They  take  view  of  all-sized  cocks,  barges,  and  tishcr  , 
boats  hovering  on  the  coast.  Careic  s  Cornwall 


fCOCK-ALE.  A  sort  of  ale  which  waf 
very  celebrated  in  the  seventeentt 
century  for  its  superior  quality,  bui 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  noi 
clear. 

Mv  friend  by  this  time  (knowing  the  entertainment  0 
the  house)  had  call'd  for  a  bottle  of  cock-ale,  of  whicl 
I  tasted  a  glass,  but  CDuld  not  conceive  it  to  be  an; 
thin''  but  a  mL\tm-e  of  small-beer  and  treacle.  11  tin 
be  cock-ale,  said  I,  e'en  let  cocks-combs  dnuk  it. 

The  London  Spy,  1696 
Tnip  Nay  nay  no  more  sobrietie  than  will  do  u 
good ';  but  'that's  aU  one.  Look  ye,  Mr.  Spruce  fo 
your  wine  I  don't  love  it;  and  for  your  ale,  ye  hav 
not  a  drop  in  London  worth  drinking ;  that's  the  sh' 

Oll't.  ,        ,  ii     1    ■    1  ■ 

Spr.  How,  Mr.  Trupenny,  not  a  di-op  worth  dnnkiii;: 
Did  you  ever  taste  our  cock-ale  ? 
Triip.  Cock-ale,  no;  what's  that? 
Spr   "VVhv,  there  you  shew  your  ignorance.    Look  yi 
S11-,  I  layye  five  pound  you  shall  say,  ye  never  taste 
the  like  in  the  country  , ,  t,  „    -tpn: 

The  lloman  tvrn'd  Bully,  1G7' 
But  by  your  leave,  Mr.  Poet,  notwilhstanding  the  larp 
commendations  you  give  the  juice  of  barley  yet  it  con 
uar'd  with  eanarv,  it's  no  more  than  a  mole-luU  to 
mountain ;  whether  it  be  cock-ale,  China  ale,  rasberr 
ale  sace-ale,  scurvy-grass-ale,  horse-reddisli  a  ■ 
Lainbeth-ale,  Hull-ale,  Darhy-ale,  Isorth-down-al 
double-ale,  small-ale,  March-beer,  nor  mum,  tho  niai 
at  St.  Catherines,  put  them  all  together,  are  not  to  I 
compared  to  a  glass  of  pure,  racy,  sparkhng,  bris 
rich  generous,  neat,  choice,  odorous,  delicious,  hear 
reviving  canary.  Poor  Rohm,  1  /b 

f COCK-BRAINED.  Hair-brained;  wile 
headed. 

And  these  are  proper  to  drunckirds,  fooles,  111  aiU 
men,  and  cocke-braynes.  Lomatius  on  Patnliny,  I0.1 
Py  Doest  thou  aske,  cock-braind  foole :  Tliou  ha 
utterly  spoiled  this  young  man  whome  thou  biouglite 
instead  of  the  eunuch,  whilest  thou  goest  -ww^ 
deceive  us.  Terence  m  EnyUsh,  101 

IS'ow  cock-brain'd  youths  will  throw  at  cocks, 
But  they  alone  deserve  such  knocks; 
Tor  'tis  a  cruel,  vricked  thing. 
Should  be  forbidden  by  the  king  \         ^   , .     „„ 
Poor  Robin,  ill 
Now  Pisces  rules,  the  scaly  star, 
'iliat  ends  the  circuit  of  the  year ; 
Which  dotli  prognosticate  we  say. 
Ripe  pancakes  on  the  fourteenth  day ; 
As  also  there  shall  store  of  cocks, 
By  cock-brain'd  youths  then  suffer  knocks  ; 
To  make  cock-broth  which  wives  bestow 
On  feeble  husbands,  who  can't  do. 

Poor  Robin,  1(<; 

tCOCK-SURE.      The   origin    of   th 
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phrase  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  occurs 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chalkhill, 
aud  is  probably  much  older. 

Now  did  Oiaudia  laugh  witliin  her  sleeve. 
Thinking  all  was  cock-sure. 

Thalina  and  Clearchus,  p.  89. 

COCKAL.  The  game  played  with  sheep's 
bones,  instead  of  dice,  similar  to  the 
ancient  talus  or  astragalus.  Ludus 
talaris.  Also,  the  bone  itself  used  in 
that  game,  called  also  corruptly, 
huckle-bone.  It  is  the  pastern  bone 
of  the  animal. 

The  altar  is  not  here  foure-square, 

Kor  in  a  form  triangular ; 

Nor  made  of  glasse,  or  wood,  or  stone, 

But  of  a  little  transverse  lioiie, 

Which  hoyes  and  biuckel'd  children  c;ill 

(Plaviug  tor  points  and  pins)  cocknll. 

Herrick,  Hesper.,  p.  102. 
Tlie  ancients  used  to  play  at  cockaU,  or  casting  of 
huckle-ljones,  wliich  is  done  with  sheep's  bones. 

Lcninus  Lenin.,  Engl.  TraiisL,  p.  368. 

The  bone  itself  is  thus  mentioned  : 

Lastly  chief  comfort  and  hilarity,  signified  by  the 
r  rcal-ione,  [before  mentioned  as  tains']  which  espe- 
cially is  competent  to  young  age. 

O/jtick  Glasse  of  Humors,  Ep.  Bed. 
■i-Talus  pronus,  irprjiTJs,  Aristot.  qui  jactus  prosper  erat. 
Take  all :  cockull ;  a  Inckie  cast.  Nomenclator. 

tBut  ne«es  of  this  makes  scrivener  wary, 

And  eight  i'th'  hundred  don  look  awry, 

Tliat  we  do  stoop  to  sums  as  small 

As  chUdi'en  venture  at  cock-all. 

Wit  Eeslor'd,  165S. 
TLcarn  trivial  sports,  but,  oh !  your  poet  shames 
To  bid  you  be  experienc'd  in  some  games. 
Vet  'long  they  to  my  art  -.  tlien  be  not  nice 
To  learn  to  play  at  cockall  or  at  dice. 

Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  1C77,  P-  80. 

:OCKARD,  or  COCKADE.  Cocarde 
being  the  original  word  in  French, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  it  should  so 
long  have  lost  its  r,  in  our  usage.  Yet 
Pope  has  retained  it,  and  seems  to 
accent  the  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

To  that  bright  circle  that  commands  our  duties, 
To  vou,  superior  eighteen-penny  beauties. 
To  the  lac'd  hat  and  cockard  of 'the  pit. 
To  all,  in  one  word,  we  our  cause  submit, 
Wlio  think  good  breeding  is  akin  to  wit. 

Epil.  to  Three  Hours  after  Slurriagc. 

COCKAPERT.     Saucy. 

Your  cockapert  pride  and  your  covetous  liarts 
Have  brought  more  then  three  parts  of  our  ils  about. 
Heyxcood's  Spider  and  Flic,  1  JoG. 

OCKATOO.  The  crested  parrot.  It 
is  punned  upon  in  the  following 
passage : 

Mv  name  is  Cock-a-lvo,  use  me  respectively,  I  will  be 
rock  o'  three  else.      £.  and  Ft.  LitlU  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  game  cocks 
were  styled  from  the  number  of  their 
victories,  cocks  of  two,  or  more. 
Which  the  following  passage  seems  to 
confirm.     [See  Cock  of  twenty.] 


Consider, 
She  may  be  cock-a-tineuty ;  nay  for  ought 
I  know,  she  is  immortal. 

Shirley's  Brothers,  iii,  p.  38. 

COCKATRICE,    or    BASILISK.      An 

imaginary  creature,  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  a  cock's  egg;  a  pro- 
duction long  thought  to  be  real.  It 
was  said  to  be  in  form  like  a  serpent, 
with  the  head  of  a  cock.  Sir  Tho. 
Brown,  however,  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ancient  basilisk,  and  in  so  doing 
describes  it  more  particularly.  For, 
says  he. 

Tills  of  ours  is  generally  desciibed  with  legs,  brings,  a 
serpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crist  or  comb, 
somewhat  like  a  cock.  But  the  basilisk  of  elder  times 
was  a  pioper  kind  of  serpent,  not  above  tlu'ee  palms 
long,  as  some  account;  and  different  from  other  ser- 
pents by  advancing  liis  head  and  sonic  white  marks, 
or  coronary  spots  upon  the  crown,  as  all  authentic 
^^Titers  have  delivered. 

Enq.  into  Vulg.  Errors,  III,  vii,  p.  126. 

Many  fables  were  current  respecting 
it.  In  the  first  place  it  was  supposed 
to  have  so  deadly  an  eye,  as  to  kill  by 
the  very  look. 

Tliis  will  so  fright  them  that  they  wiU  kiU  by  the  look, 
like  cockatrices.  '      Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4. 

Say  thou  hut  I, 
And  tliat  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Thau  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  3. 

But  there  was  a  still  farther  refine- 
ment, that  if  the  cockatrice  first  saw 
the  person,  he  killed  him  by  it  ;  but 
if  the  animal  was  first  seen,  he  died. 

To  no  lords'  cousins  in  the  world,  1  hate  'em. 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  oi  cockatrice. 
If  1  see  him  first  he  dies. 

B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawy.,  iv,  1. 

Dryden  has  also  alUuled  to  this  fancy  : 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eye. 
If  they  see  first  they  kill,  if  seen  they  die. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  steel  by  pecking  it. 

Y'es,  yes,  Apelles,  thou  mayst  swim  against  the  stream 
with  the  crab,  and  feed  against  tl:e  wind  with  the 
deer,  and  peck  against  the  steel  with  tlie  cockatrice. 

Lyly,  Alex,  and  Camp.,  iii,  5. 

Cockatrice  was  also  a  current  name 
for  a  loose  woman  ;  probably  from 
the  fascination  of  the  eye.  [It  seems 
to  be  applied  especially  to  a  captain's 
concubine.] 

And  withal,  calls  me  at  his  pleasure  I  know  not  how 
many  cockatrices  and  things. 

B.  Jons.  Cyiith.J!er.,  i\;4:. 
No  courtier  but  lias  his  mistress,  no  captain  but  has 
his  cockatrice.  Malcontent,  O.  I'l.,  iv,  93. 

+  And  amongst  souldiers,  this  sweet  piece  of  vice 
is  counted  for  a  captaincs  cockatrice. 

Taylor's  Vorkes,  1630. 
tSome  wine  tliere. 
That  I  may  court  my  cockatrice. 
Care.  Goo5  captaine, 
]3id  our  noble  friend  welcome. 

Kil'cjrcic's  P.t:i.lora,  1666. 
tSorac  gallants  will  this  mouth  be  so  penurious  thiu 
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they  will  not  part  with  a  crack'd  groat  to  a  poor  body, 
hut  on  their  cockatrice  or  punqiietto  will  bestow  half 
a  dozen  taffety  gowns,  Mho  in  requital  bestows  on  him 
the  French  pox.  Poor  Robin,  17-10. 

•fCOCK-THROWING.  A  practice  which 
prevailed  formerly  at  Shrove-tide, 
when  they  tied  a  cock  to  a  stake, 
and  threw  sticks  at  it.  See  Strutt's 
Pastimes  and  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities. 

Coci-throiviiiff. 

Cock-a-doodle  do,  'tis  the  bravest  game, 

Take  a  cock  from  his  dame. 
And  bind  him  to  a  stake, 

ITow  he  strutts,  how  he  throwes, 

How  he  swaggers,  how  lie  crowes, 
As  if  the  day  newly  brake  ? 

How  his  mistriss  cackles, 

Thus  to  find  him  in  shackles. 
And  ty'd  to  a  pack-threecl  garter; 

Oil  the  bears  and  the  bulls 

Are  but  corpulent  gulls 
To  the  valiant  Shrove-tide  martyr. 

ll'its  Recreations,  1640. 

COCKER,  V.  To  train  up  in  a  fondling 
manner.  This  word  has  been  explained 
in  editions  as  obsolete,  but  Todd  shows 
that  it  was  used  by  Locke  and  Swift. 

+The  yong  man  flourishing  as  it  were  in  the  ApriU  of 
liis  age,  cockereth  in  himselfe  a  foolish  imagination  of 
his  owne  lustinesse,  and  reputelh  it  as  a  discredit 
unto  him  to  seeme  to  feare  the  apju'cacli  of  any 
disease,  leaving  the  provident  government  of  the  body 
to  decrepite  and  withered  old  age. 

BurroiKjh's  Method  cfPhysick,  1624. 

COCKEREL.     A  young  cock. 

Which  of  them for  a  good  wager,  fii'st  begins  to 

crow?  S.  The  old  cock.  A.  The  cockrel.  S.  Done. 
The  wager  t  Tempest,  u,l. 

Yet  shall  the  crowing  of  these  cockerells 
Affright  a  hon.  "         Eiln:  II,  O.  PL,  ii,  253. 

Dryden  has  used  the  word.  See 
Todd.  Still  later,  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
called  himself  Search,  has  employed  it. 

If  there  were  any  free-thinking  coclceriUs  in  the  hen- 
roost. Liyht  of  Nature,  V,  Tp.  S9. 

There  are  other  traces  of  antiquated 
language  in  that  acute  author. 
tCOCKERNUTS.     Cocoa-nuts. 

Kote,  tliat  in  the  morning  cap.  Weddell  had  fitted  a 
Poi'tugall  vessell  (wliich  had  beene  formerly  taken 
with  some  coclrriiiits),  and  purposed  to  have  fired  her 
thwart  the  admirals  hawse.        Taylor  s  Tl'orkes,  163U. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes, 
or  half-boots  ;  probably  from  cocking 
up. 

His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin. 
His  hood  of  miniveer.  Drayt.  Eel.,  iv. 

Now  doth  he  iidy  scorne  his  Kendall-greene, 
And  his  patcli'd  cockers  now  dispised  beene. 

Hall,  Sat.  IV,  vi. 

■fCOCKET.  A  cochet  was  a  certificate 
that  goods  had  paid  duty,  which  was 
granted  by  the  authorities  at  custom- 
houses to  merchants,  and  without 
which  no  taxable  commodities  could 
be  exported.  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  ''quo  (juielus," 


words  which  occurred  in  the  Latin 
form  of  the  document. 
COCK-FEATHER,  the,  on  an  arrow, 
was  the  feather  which  stood  up  on  the 
arrow,  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  above  the 
nock  or  notch. 

The  cocke-fealher  is  called  that  which  standeth  above 
in  right  nockinge,  which  if  you  do  not  observe,  the 
other  feathers  must  needes  runne  on  the  bowe,  and  so 
min-e  your  shote.  Ascham.  Toxoph.,  p.  175. 

fCOCK-HORSE.  Toridea-cock-horse, 
is  a  phrase  of  considerable  antiquity, 
to  signify  being  over  proud  and  im- 
perious. 

Fooles  that  are  rich  with  multitudes  of  pieces. 
Are  like  poore  simple  sheepe  with  golden  fleeces  ; 
A  knave,  that  for  his  wealth  doth  worship  get. 
Is  like  the  diveD  that's  a-cock-horse  set. 
For  money  hath  this  nature  in  it  sliU, 
Slave  to  the  goodman,  master  to  the  ill. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Pedes  grow^l  proud  makes  men  admire  thereat, 
Wliose  baser  breeding,  should  they  think  not  bear  it. 
Nay,  he  on  cock-horse  rides,  how  like  you  that  ? 
Tut !  Pedes  proverb  is,  Win  gold  and  wear  it. 
But  Pedes  you  liave  seen  them  rise  in  liast, 
Tliat  through  their  pride  liave  broke  their  neck  at 
last.  Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

The  term  cock-horse  was  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  upstart. 

Our  jiainted  fools  and  cock-horse  peasantry. 

Marlow  and  ChnpniuH's  Masons,  in  fin- 

tCOCKISH.     Wanton. 

Cocldsh,  lustie,  leacherous,  salax. 

Il'ilhals'  Dictioiiarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  25. 

COCKLE.  The  agrostemna  githago  of 
Linnteus,  a  weed  often  troublesome  in 
corn-fields.  An  old  proverb,  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare,  implied  that  he 
who  sowed  cockle  could  not  expect  to 
reap  corn  :  equivalent  to  "As  you  sow, 
you  must  reap." 

Sow'd  cockle,  rcap'd  no  corn. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

The  metaphor  of  cockle  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  where  it  makes  so  good 
an  appearance,  is  merely  borrowed 
from  North's  Plutarch. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Wliich  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd,  and 
scatter'd.  Coriol.,  iii,  1. 

Moreover  he  fCoriolanus]  said  that  they  nourished 
against  themselves  the  naughty  seed  and  cockle  of 
insolency  and  sedition,  which  had  been  sowed  and 
scattered  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  a  false  reading,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  supposed  cockle  to  be 
used  by  Spenser  for  cockerel. 
COCKLED  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for, 
enclosed  in  a  shell. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 

Loie's  L.  L.  iv  3. 
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COCKLE-SHELL,  The  badge  of  a 
pilgrim,  worn  usually  in  the  front  of 
the  hat.  The  habit  being  sacred,  this 
served  as  a  protection,  and  therefore 
was  often  assumed  as  a  disguise.  The 
escalop  was  sometimes  used,  and  either 
of  them  implied  a  visit  to  the  sea. 
Thus  in  Ophelia's  ballad,  the  lover  is 
to  be  known, 

By  his  cock!e-hat,  and  staff. 
And  by  his  sandal  shoon.      HamL,  iv,  3. 

So  a  pilgrim  is  described : 

A  hat  of  straw,  hke  to  a  swain, 
Slielter  for  the  sun  and  rain. 
With  a  scallop  shell  before. 

Green's  Never  too  late. 

COCK-LORREL.  A  famous  thief  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  It  is  said, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  ^Ir.  Beloe, 
that  he  ruled  his  gang  almost  two 
and  twenty  years,  to  the  year  1533. 
AnecJ.  of  Lit.,  i,  p.  396.  Ben  Jonson 
introduces  his  name,  and  a  humorous 
song  of  his,  inviting  the  devil  to  dinner, 
in  his  masque  of  the  Gipsies  Meta- 
morphosed, vol.  vii,  p.  408,  ed.  Gif- 
ford.  This  song  was  long  popular, 
and  the  tune,  if  any  one  should  desire 
to  see  it,  is  preserved  in  the  5th  volume 
of  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.  [According  to 
Rowlands  he  was  a  tinker  by  trade. 
He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  our 
early  writers.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  name  is  merely  a  generic  one 
for  a  rascal,  for  in  one  tract  he  is 
termed  Cock-Losel.] 

COCKMATE,  probably  a  corruption  of 
copesmate,  q.  v. 

They  must  be  courteous  in  their  behaviour,  lowhe  in 
their  speech,  not  disdaining  their  cockmates.  or  refrain- 
ing their  conipanie.  Enphues,  Q,  4. 
But  the  greatest  thing  is  yet  behinde,  whether  that 
tliose  are  to  be  admitted,  as  cochnates,  with  children. 

COCKNEY.  What  this  word  means  is 
well  known.  How  it  is  derived  there 
is  much  dispute.  The  etymology 
seems  most  probable,  which  derives 
it  from  cooJcery.  [It  is  probably  a 
diminutive  of  cock,  but  seems  to  be 
used  in  several  distinct  senses,  and 
may  have  more  than  one  derivation.] 
Le  pais  de  cocayne,  in  French,  means 
a  country  of  good  cheer;  in  old  French, 
cotpuiine.  Cocagna,  in  Italian,  has 
the  same  meaning.     Both  might  be 


derived  from  Coquina.  This  famous 
country,  if  it  could  be  found,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  region  "where  the  hills 
were  made  of  sugar-candy,  and  the 
loaves  ran  down  the  hills,  crying. 
Come  eat  me."  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Balthazar  Bouifacius,  who  says, "Regie 
quDedam  est,  quam  Cucaniam  vocant, 
ex  abundantia  panis,  qui  Cruca  lUyrice 
dicitur."  In  this  place,  he  says,  "Rora- 
bit  bucceis,  pluet  pultibus,  ninget 
laganis,  et  grandinabit  placentis." 
Lib.  ix,  Arg.  The  cockney  spoken  of 
by  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  a 
cook,  as  she  was  making  a  pye. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  tlie  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when 
she  put  them  into  the  paste  alive.  Lear,  u,  4. 

Yet  it  appears  to  denote  mere  simpli- 
city, since  the  fool  adds, 

'Twas  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse, 
buttered  his  hay.  /j;^. 

+A  young  heyre,  or  cockney,  that  is  his  mothers 
darUng.  Isash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1593. 

Some  lines  quoted  in  Camden's  Re- 
mains seem  to  make  cockeney  a  name 
for  London,  as  well  as  for  its  citizens. 
COCK-ON-HOOP,  or  COCK-A-HOOP. 
The  derivation  of  this  familiar  expres- 
sion has  been  disputed.  See  Todd. 
I  can  add  one  example  of  its  being 
used  as  if  to  mark  profuse  waste,  by 
laying  the  cock  of  the  barrel  on  the 
hoop. 

The  cock-on-hoop  is  set. 
Hoping  to  drink  their  lordships  out  of  debt. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  26. 

Ben  Jonson  also  seems  to  show  that 
he  so  understood  it,  and  his  authority 
is  of  weight.  As  an  example  of  the 
preposition  of,  by  which  he  there 
means  off,  he  gives  this :  "  Take  the 
cock  o/"[ofF]  the  hoop."  Enyl.  Gram., 
ch.  vi. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  usage 
is  not  always  consistent  with  that 
origin. 
COCK-PIT.  The  original  name  of  the 
pit  in  our  theatres  ;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  cock  fighting  had  been 
their  original  destination. 

Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen ;  lo !  iu  a  trice. 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  bo.xes,  all  arc  full. 

Leon.  Diyi/es,  Sk.  Suppl.,  i,  71. 

One  of  the  theatres,  at  that  period, 
was  called  the  Cockpit.  This  was  the 
Phoenix,  iu  Drurv-lane. 
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On  God's  name,  may  tlie  BuU,  or  C<'f-P'\]\lZ^^.. 
Ton.  Iau.e  blank  verse,  to  keep  y^^^^^^'^. 

See  also  0.  PL,  xii,  341,  et  seq. 
COCK-SHUT,  5.    A  large  net,  stretched 
across  a  glade,  and  so  suspended  upon 
poles  as  to  be  easily  drawn  together. 
Evidently  from  cock  and  shut,  being 
employed  to  catch,  or  shut  in,  wood- 
cocks.    It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  pre- 
sume, to  add,  that  those  birds  were, 
and  still  are,  usually  called  codes,  by 
sportsmen.     These  nets  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening, 
when   woodcocks    go    out    to    feed. 
Hence    cochshut  time,   and   cockshut 
light,  were  used  to  express  the  evening 
twilight. 

Thomas  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  li^'msel . 

Much  about  cod-shut  time,  went  thi-o  the  amy. 

Bicn.  Ill,  V,  o. 
Mistress,  this  is  only  spite; 
Tor  you  would  not  yeslernigut 
lvi3s"liim  in  tliecocfo/Hfi  light. 

B.  Jons.  Musq.  of  Satyrs. 

Juliana  Barnes  has  been  quoted,  as 
mentioning  a  cockshut  cord,  which 
means,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "the  twine 
of  which 'the  cockshut  was  made.'' 
With  deference  to  such  an  opinion,  it 
meant  rather  the  cord  by  which  the 
net  was  pulled  together  ;  which  kind 
of  cord  was  used  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
Sometimes  erroneously  written  cock- 

shoot  : 

Come,  come  away  then,  a  fine  cocMooteyemug 

V  laoiv,  111,  1,  V.  ri.,  Ml)  ~'". 

B.  and  Fl.  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
have  "cock-light.'' 

fCOCK-THROPPLED.  If  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  hunting-horse  bends  like  a 
bow,  when  he  bridles,  it  is  said  to  be 
cock-throppled.  Fairfax  s  Complete 
Sportsman,  p.  32. 

COCOLOCH.  Probably  the  insect  called 
a  cock-roach,  one  original  name  for 
which,  kakkerlac,  is  not  very  different. 

Thau  clutch  thee, 
Poor  flv !  withiu  these  eaglet  claws  of  mine, 
Or  draw  my  sword  of  fate  upon  a  peasant, 
A  besoETUio,  a  wco^oc/i,  as  thou  art.  . 

■^       ^      '  jj.  <f.  Ft.  Four  Plays  in  1. 

The  speech  is  intentional  jargon,  but, 

one  insect  having  been   mentioned, 

another  might  naturally  be  introduced. 

+COD'S-HEAD.   A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  fool. 


Yom 


you  confounded  toad  you,  where  «cre  yo"  .  fy«,  m 
^.our  heels''  that  you  should  be  such  a  buugbiig  ^^.^^■ 
lead  10  see  uu  l.'ctter.        Daatoii's  Ladies  Dictionary. 


Dash.  Sweet  sir,  I  tliink  it  is  neer  octa  hora 
servant,  gentlemen. 

Good.  T'dvewel,  cods-head.  ,,t,  u     ■la'!^ 

The  Woman  tnrn'd  Bully,  167o. 

CODGER.  A  familiar  expression  for  a 
mean  old  person ;  from  cadger,  a 
huckster,  or  low  trafficker. 

fCODLINGS.  Testicles.  The  musk 
beaver  was  beUeved  to  carry  his  per- 
fume in  these,  and  it  was  pretended 
that,  knowing  instinctively  that  this 
was  what  the  hunters  sought,  when 
pursued  it  bit  them  off  and  left  them 
behind  it,  to  save  its  life. 

There,  the  wise  bever,  who,  piu'su'd  by  foes. 
Tears  off  his  codlings,  and  among  them  throwes ; 
Knowing  tliat  liunters  on  the  Pontik  heath 
Doo  more  desire  that  ransom,  then  his  deatji.^  ^^^^^^^ 

CODPIECE.  A  part  of  male  dress, 
formerly  made  very  conspicuous,  and 
put  to  various  uses. 

Shark,  when  he  goes  to  any  pubUck  feast, 

Eat'  to  one's  thinking,  of  all  there  the  least 

Wiat  saves  the  master  of  the  house  thereby  f 

\Mien  if  the  servants  search  they  may  descry, 

In  his' wide  cod-piece,  dinner  being  done. 

Two  napkins  cram'd  up,  and  a  silver  siwon.^.^^       ^^^^ 

tCOETANEAN.    Coeval.  From  the  Lat. 

For  these  began 
At  once,  and  were  all  coctunean. 
I  S.  Mannion's  Ciqnd  cj-  Psyche. 

COFFEE-HOUSE.  The  first  was  opened 
in  London  in  1652.  Sandys,  not  long 
before,  thus  curiously  describes  them, 
as  existing  in  Turkey. 

Although  tliey  [the  Tui-ks]  be  destitute  of  taverns 
ye  they  have  their  coffa-honses,  which  soniet  i,  ig 
resemble  them.  There  they  sit  chatting  most  of  the 
day  andsippe  of  a  drinke  called  coffa,  (o  the  berry 
that'it  IS  mlde  of)  in  httle  China  dishes,  as  hot  as  they 
can  suffer  it :  blacke  as  soote,  and  tasting  not  much 
unlike  it,  (why  not  the  black-broth,  whidi  was  m  use 
"  St  the  Lacedaemonians,)  which  helpeth  as  they 
say,  digestion,  and  procrueth  alacrity.    Travels,  p.  bb. 

COFFIN,  s.  The  raised  crust  of  a  pie, 
or  any  other  article  of  pastry.  The 
word  was  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  originally  meant  a  basket. 
\\\  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Wickliffe's 
version  of  the  Testament.    See  Todd. 

■Why  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap  : 
A  custard-co>'«,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pye. 

Tarn,  bnr.,  u,  o. 
Therefore  if  you  spend 
The  red-deer  pies  i'  your  house,  or  sell  them  tortb,  sii, 
Cast  so  that  1  may  have  their  coffins  aU 
Retm-n'd  here,  and  pil'd  up^_  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  . .  3J 

The  term  cofin  was  also  extended  to 
those  cones  of  paper,  which  are  twisted 
up  to  hold  sugar,  spices,  &c.,  wh'" 
the  French  call  cornets. 
To  COG.  To  lie  or  cheat.  Hence 
cog  the  dice. 
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fCOGGER.  One  who  lives  by  clieat- 
ing ;  a  swindler. 

Many  men  niaivell  Lymis  doth  not  thrive, 

Tliat  had  more  trades  tlien  any  man  alive; 

As  first,  a  broker,  then  a  petty-fogger, 

A  traveUer,  a  gamester,  and  a  <:o(jger, 

A  coyuer,  a  promoter,  and  a  bawd, 

A  spie,  a  practiser  in  every  fraud; 
And  missing  thrifv  by  these  lewd  trades  and  sinister, 
He  takes  tlie  best,  yet  proves  the  worst,  a  minister. 
Ran  dij toti s  Ej>i(/raius,  1633. 

COGGERIE.     Falsehood;  cheating. 

But  whom  should  the  children  of  lyes,  cofigerles,  and 
impostures  beUeve,  if  they  should  not  believe  their 
father,  the  grandfather  of  lyes. 

Ded.  of  Popish  Impost.,  sign.  Y,  2. 

COIGNE,  s.  A  corner  stone  ;  the  finish 
of  a  building  at  the  angle.  Coing, 
old  French. 

See  you  yon  colgne  o'  th'  capitol?  you  corner  stone? 

Coi-ioL,  V,  4. 

Written  also  coin,  and  quoin. 

+Proth\Tides,  Vitru.  aneoues,  eidem.  MeiisulcC  quae- 
dam  vblutarura  instar  leniter  infractce  ad  S.  liter;e 
speciem,  ante  ostium.  npoOvpCSi?.  The  coynes  or 
corners  of  a  wall :  the  crosse  beames,  or  overthwart 
rafters.  Nomeuclator. 

tCOIF.     A  lady's  headdress. 

Say  so  much  again,  ye  dirty  quean. 
And  I'll  puU'ye  by  the  coif. 

Newest  Academy  of  Complerdents. 
Hoi.  Sir,  be  you  and  this  lady  but  as  confideut  of  my 
fidelity,  and  trust  me  in  this  action,  and  if  1  break  not 
the  toUs  yom-  kinsman  is  in,  and  make  you  mistress 
of  my  interest  in  sir  Paul,  let  all  the  good  you  intended 
ine,  be  a  lockrara  coif,  a  blue  gown,  a  wheel  and  a 
clean  whip.  Brume's  Northern  Lass. 

COIL,  s.  Noise  ;  tumult ;  difficulty.  Of 
very  uncertain  derivation. 

"RTiO  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 

Would  not  infect  his  reason.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

You  will  not  believe  what  a  coil  I  had  t'other  day,  to 

compound  a  business  between  a  katteru-pear  woman 

ind  him,  about  snatching.       B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  1. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  impediment, 
obstruction : 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 

TV'hen  we  have  shuttled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause.  Huml.,  iii,  1. 

COINTREE.  A  familiar  abbreviation 
of  Coventry. 

His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung, 

His  breech  of  Cointree  blue.     Braijt.  Erl,  iv,  p.  1403. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  name 
of  that  city  is  not  derived  (romCovenf, 
for  convent,  like  Covent-garden,  but 
from  Cune,  or  Coven,  the  stream  on 
which  it  is  built.   So  the  same  author, 

With  Cune,  a  great  while  miss'd. 
Though  Coventry  from  thence  her  name  at  first  did 
raise.  Drayt.  Pohjolh.,  .\iii,  p.  922. 

The  note  says,  "  Otherwise  Cune-tre  : 
that  is,  the  town  upon  Cune." 
Skinner  also  says,  "  Vel  a  Coven 
fluvio,  nam  in  diplomate  prioratus 
dicitur  Cuentford.^'' 
COISTERED.  An  uncommon  word, 
known  only  in  the  following  example, 


where  it  seems  to  mean  coiled  up 
into  a  small  compass.  The  attempts 
to  find  a  derivation  for  it  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

I  could  have  carried  a  lady  up  and  down,  at  arm's 
end,  in  a  platter;  and  I  can  tell  you  there  were  thosu 
at  that  time,  who,  to  try  the  strength  of  a  man's  back 
and  his  arm,  would  be  coister'd. 

Malcontent,  v,  1.     0.  PI.,  iv,  p.  8G. 

COISTREL,  or  COYSTRIL.  A  young 
fellow.  [Kersey  and  Bailey.]  Pro- 
perly, an  inferior  groom,  or  a  lad 
employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  the 
knight's  arms  and  other  necessaries. 
Probably  from  coustillier,  old  French, 
of  tlie  same  signification.  See  Cot- 
grave. 

It  is  surely  not  a  corruption  of  kes- 
trel, as  Mr.  Todd  and  others  have 
supposed.  Among  the  unwarlike 
attendants  on  an  army  are  enume- 
rated, 

Women,  lackics,  and  coisterels.  Holinsh.,  iii,  27iJ. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  them  as 
"  the  bearers  of  the  amies  of  barons 
or  knights."     i,  162. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece.  Twelfth  N.,  i,  S. 

You  whoreson  bragging  coystril ! 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  31.  iit  his  H.,  vr,  1. 
Thou  art  tlie  damned  doorkeeper  to  every  eoystret 
that  comes  enquiring  for  his  tib. 

Pericles,  Sh.  SuppL,  ii,  129. 
Both  hee  of  whom  thou  spakest,  and  all  the  rable  of 
you,  are  a  company  of  coggnig  coistrcls. 

Art  ofHattcry,  4to,  sign.  E,  I. 

Mr.  Malone,  on  the  passage  of  Peri- 
cles, gives  an  erroneous  derivation  of 
the  word,  without  any  authority. 

tSo  in  the  conceit  of  his  own  overworthyness,  like  a 
coistrell,  he  strives  to  fill  himself  with  -wind,  and  tlies 
against  it.  Ocerbury's  Characters. 

tCOKELY.  The  name  of  the  master 
of  a  motion  or  puppet-show,  often 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

COKES,  «.  A  fool.  Skinner's  at- 
tempts towards  a  derivation  of  this 
word  are  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
from  it  is  unquestionably  derived  to 
coax,  meaning  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
person,  the  usual  object  of  coaxing. 
Mr.  Todd  reverses  the  etymology, 
with  much  less  probabiUty,  in  my 
opinion.  Coles,  in  his  Latin  dic- 
tionary, seems  to  make  the  substantive 
the  primary  word.  He  has  "  Cokes, 
stultus,"  and  after  that,  "  To  col-es, 
adblandior."  Puttenhani  spells  the 
verb  accordingly. 

Princes  mav  give  a  good  poet  such  convenient  couute- 
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naunce  and  also  benefite,  as  are  due  to  an  excellent 
artificer,  though  they  neither  kisse  nor  cokrs  tliem.  _ 
Art  of  Foe  trie,  I,  via,  p.  lo. 
Wby  we  will  make  a  cokes  of  tliis  wise  master, 
We  will,  mv  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cokes; 
And  mock  to  air  all  the  deep  diligences 
Of  such  a  solemn  and  effectual  ass.  .. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  ii,  2. 

In  his  Barthol.  Fair,    the   character 
named  Cokes  perfectly  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gurton, 
it  is  written  coxe. 

He  showeth  himself  herein,  ye  see,  so  very  a  coxe, 
The  cat  was  not  so  madly  alured  by  the  foxe. 

0.  PL,  ii,  72. 

The  conjecture  of  the  editor  that  it  is 
put  for  coxcomb,  is  ridiculous.  In 
some  editions  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  same  word  is  spelt  coax. 

Go,  you're  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop. 

Wit.  at  sev.  Weap.,  iii,  1. 

COLD-HARBOUR.  The  proper  name 
of  a  place  in  London,  frequently  cor- 
rupted into  Coal-Harbour,  which  see. 
In  a  grant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is 
called,  "  quoddam  hospicium,  sive 
placeam,  vocatum  le  Cold  herbergh." 
Pennant. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  metaphorical  term  for  the 
grave : 

I  sweat ;  I  would  I  lay  mCoU-Harbonr. 

Roaring  G.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  93. 

COLEN,  COLLEIN,  COLOYN,  or 
KULLAINE.  Old  names  for  the  city 
of  Cologne.  The  three  Kings  of 
Colen  were  very  famous  personages 
in  legendary  history,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Melchior,  Balthazar, 
and  Gasper.  They  were  originally 
Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
wise  men  who  made  offerings  to  our 
Saviour.  Their  bodies  travelled  first 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Milan, 
and  lastly  to  Cologne,  by  various 
removals.  See  a  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory in  Browne's  Yulg.  Errors,  YII, 
Tiii,  p,  379.  They  are  there  called 
Kings  of  CoUein.  Their  legend  was 
the  subject  of  a  popular  pageant  or 
dramatic  representation,  which  was 
exhibited  on  certain  festivals.  In  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, Reading,  A.  1499,  is  this 
entry : 

Payed  for  horsraete  for  the  horsys  of  the  kings  of 
Col<n,  ou  May-day,  vjd. 

Coales's  II.  oj  Heading,  p.  211. 


The  King-game,  or  Kingham,  spoken 
of  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  similar  pageant. 
Lysons'  Env.  of  L.,  vol.  i. 
We  have  Colen  used  for  Cologne,  as 
late  as  in  1699,  by  Theoph.  Dorring- 
ton,  Travels,  p.  301.  Also  by  Dr. 
Ed.  Browne,  son  of  sir  Thomas,  in 
his  travels.  See  Ktxg-game. 
COLE-PROPHET,  or  COL-PROPHET ; 
sometimes  written  coZ</-prophet,  but 
I  believe  corruptly.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  obscure,  but  it 
seems,  from  the  instances  produced 
by  Tyrwhitt  (Chaucer,  iii,  p.  292), 
that  col  in  composition  signified /a /se. 
So  indeed  it  seems  to  do'  in  this  line  : 

Cule^pronhet  and  co?«-poyson,  thou  art  both. 

Heyw.  Ep.,  89,  Cent.  vi. 

Chaucer  also  has  coll-tragetour  for 
false  traitor.  Here  also  coll  seems 
singly  to  mean  deceit : 

Coll  under  canstyk  she  can  plaie  on  both  hands. 
Dissimulation  well  she  understands. 

Heyw.  Prov.  Dial,  I,  x. 
Our  coleprophets  have  prophesied,  that,  "  in  exalta- 
tione  Lunse,  Leo  jungetiu  Lefenae." 

Harringt.  Kuga,  ii,  37,  ed.  Park. 
Whereby  I  found,  I  was  tiie  hartles  hare. 
And  not  the  beast  colprophet  did  declare. 

3Iin-.for  Mag.,  Owen  Gl,  ed.  1587- 

In  the  edition  of  IGIO,  it  is  changed 
iofalse-projihet.  The  following  are 
examples  of  cold-'proph.et  : 

As  hee  was  most  vainely  persuaded  by  the  cold 
prophets,  to  whom  he  gave  no  small  credit. 

Knolles,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1014,  L. 
Pliavorinus  saith,  that  if  these  cold-prophets,  or 
oraclers,  tell  thee  prosperitie  and  deceive  thee,  thou 
art  made  a  miser  through  vaine  expectation. 

Scot's  Disc,  of  intchcr.,  sign.  M,  8. 

Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  l:all,  cunning, 
in  Celtic  and  Cornish,  as  the  origin 
of  our  coll,  and  he  may  possibly  be 
right. 
COLESTAFF.  A  strong  pole  on  which 
men  carried  a  burden  between  them  ; 
originally,  perhaps,  of  coals. 

I  heard  since  'twas  seen  whole  o'  tli'  other  side  the 
downs,  upon  a  eole-staff,  between  two  huntsmen. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  PI.,  vi,  225. 

Sometimes  written  colt-staf' : 

I  and  my  company  have  taken  the  constable  from  his 

watch,  and  ciu-ried  him  about  the  fields  on  a  colt-staff. 

Ardcn  of  Fecersham. 

The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
staff  on  which  a  pedlar  carried  his 
pack.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  coivl- 
staf,  from  a  brewer's  coivl,  in  which 
the  wort  was  carried  to  the  cooler. 
See  Skinner. 
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Burton  speaks  of  witches 

Ridiug  in  the  ayre  upon  a  coulstoffe,  out  of  a  chimney 
top-  '  ^iint.  of  Mel.,  p.  60. 

fCOLET.  A  collect.  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  16. 

COLE  WORTS.  Cabbages.  See  the 
various  sorts  described  by  Gerard  in 
his  Herbal,  311—317,  ed.  Johnst. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  old 
botanist  forms  cauliflower  from  cole- 
fiorie,  ox  fioioering  cole,  not  from  the 
Latin  caulis.  He  says,  "  Colc-flore, 
or,  after  some,  colie-Jiore.''''  Cole  or 
cole-ivort  was  the  general  name  for 
cabbages,  till  some  improved  sorts 
were  introduced  from  the  continent. 

To  COLL,  V.  a.  To  embrace,  or  clasp 
round  the  neck.  Probably  from 
collee,  Fr.,  signifying  such  an  em- 
brace.    See  Cotgrave. 

He  viewed  them colled  with  straighter  bands  thnn 

reason  or  honesty  did  permit.  Pal.  of  Pleas.,  u,  S  s,  8, 

Kissing  and  colling  are  often  spoken 
of  together,  as  might  be  expected. 

Found  her  among  a  crew  of  satyi's  wild, 
Kissing  and  colling  all  tlie  live-long  night. 

Grbn  the  Colllei;  0.  PI.,  xi,  191. 
For  els,  what  is  it  in  young  babes,  that  we  do  kysse 
so,  do  colle  so.  Erasm.  Pr.  of  Fol.,  1549,  sign.  B,  2. 
See  COLLINGLY. 

Sometimes  written  cull. 

She  smil'd,  he  kist,  and  kissing  culVd  her  too. 

Ikrrick,  p.  ,371. 
The  flower  sweet-william  was  called,  among  other 
names,  col-me-near,  i.e.,  hug  me  close;  from  the 
flowers  being  formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster. 

Djte's  Dodoens,  p.  175. 

fCOLLANAE.  A  necklace;  collane  m 
French. 

The  jewels  and  pendants,  the  robes  and  mantles,  the 
ornaments  and  coronets,  the  coUunaes  and  chaines. 

Histonj  of  Patient  Grissel,  1619. 

fCOLLATION.    A  homily. 

That  no  parson,  v^car,  curate,  or  lecturer,  shall  preach 
any  sermon  or  collation  hereafter  upon  Sundays  and 
holydays  in  the  afternoon,  in  any  cathedi\il,  or  parish 
church,  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  upon  some  part 
of  the  Catechism,  or  some  text  taken  out  of  the  Creed, 
Ten  Commandments,  or  the  Lords  Prayer  (funeral 
sermons  only  excepted).  Wilson's  James  I. 

■fTo  COLLAUD.     To  unite  in  praising. 

Beasts  wild  and  tame, 
Whom  lodgings  yeeld 
House,  dens,  or  field, 
Collaud  his  n;une. 

Howell's  familiar  Letters,  IGoO. 

COLLECTION.  A  conclusion,  or  con- 
sequence. 

When  I  wak't,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom,  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it.  Cijmh.,  v,  5. 

That  is,  draw  no  conclusion  from  it. 

What  light  collections  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour  ? 

B.  .)■  Fl.  lailJifid  Fr.,  ii,  2. 


This  sense  has  been  noticed  by  John- 
son.    But  it  is  surely  now  obsolete. 
+COLLER.     A  collar  of  brawn  was  a 
quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

My  lord,  your  grandfather  was  complaining  lately 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  you  a  good  while.  By 
the  next  shipping  to  Ligorn,  amongst  other  things  he 
intends  to  send  you  a  whole  brawn  in  callers. 

Hou-eU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Do  y'  think 
Wee'l  eat  this  r  'tis  but  for  formalitie ; 
Item  a  colkr  of  good  large  fat  bra^Mi 
Serv'd  for  a  drum,  waited  upon  by  two 
Fair  long  black  puddings  lying  by  for  drumsticks. 

Carticright's  Ordinary. 

fCOLLERICAL.  Troubled  with  choler. 

But  sweete  new  wine  is  hot  and  moist  temperately, 
in  winter  it  lielps  yong  men  and  persons  collericatl. ' 
The  Passenijer  of  Benrenuto,  1612. 

COLLET.       The    setting    which    sur- 
rounds the  stone  of  a  ring. 

Tliou  hadst  been  next  set  in  the  dukedom's  rinz, 
When  his  worn  self,  like  age's  easy  slave, 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  th'  grave. 

Re-cenger's  Traij.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  318. 
How  full  the  collet  with  hisjewel  is. 

Coidey,  Tr.  of  Verses  on  the  V. 

Collet  is  properly  read  for  coUer,  in 
B.  and  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  iv, 
p.  3U2. 

Collet  meant  also  a  small  collar  or 
band,  worn  as  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish 
church,  whence  they  are  still  called 
in  French  petits-coUets.  Fox  makes 
it  part  of  the  ceremony  of  degrading 
bishops,  to  take  from  them  "the 
lowest  vesture  which  they  had,  in 
taking  bennet  and  collet.'"  Martyr- 
dom of  Hooper,  Fox's  Eccl.  Hist., 
vol.  iii,  p.  152,  An.  1555. 
Bennet  I  do  not  find  in  French  nor 
elsewhere  explained,  except  that  Fox 
also  says,  they  were  the  lowest  offices 
in  the  church.  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog,, 
ii,  464. 
COLLIER.  A  seller  of  coals,  or  char- 
coal. Persons  of  this  profession  were 
formerly  in  bad  repute,  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  and  on 
that  account  often  compared  to  or 
assorted  with  the  devil. 

What  man!  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan  !     Hang  him,  !oul  collier.  2'irelf.  y.,  iii,  4. 

Hence  the  proverb,  "  Like  will  to  like, 
as  the  devil  with  the  collier."  Ray's 
Prov.,'p.  130. 

W'  hear  in  this  case,  no  conscience-cases  holier, 
But  like  will  to  like,  the  Jirell  <-ith  the  collier. 

S'jh.  Tobacco  ball.,  p.  88. 

COLLI-MOLLY.     A  jocular  corruption 
of  the  word  melancholy. 
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The  devil  was  a  little  coUi-moUie  and  would  not  come 
off.  Decl.  if  Pop.  Imp  ,  sign.  Q,  3. 

COLLINGLY.  Closely;  embracing  at 
the  same  time. 

And  Imng  abont  liis  neck, 
And  coUirif/lie  liini  kist. 

Gascoiff'ie,  Works,  A,  2. 

•fCOLLITED.  For  colleted,  set  in  a 
collet. 

And  in  liis  fovle  so  lovely  set, 
laire  colt'ited  in  gold. 

An.Lui's  Ital.  T.  and  his  loy,  1609. 

To  COLLOGUE.  To  talk  closely  to- 
gether, as  if  plotting  something. 
From  coUoquor,  Lat.  The  word  is 
still  retained  by  the  lower  classes. 

Pi  ay  go  in  ;  and  sister,  salve  the  matter, 
CoUonue  with  her  again,  and  all  shall  be  well. 

Greene's  Tu  Qtioq.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  86. 
Whv,  look  ye,  we  must  coUogue  sometimes,  fi.rswear 
Eom'etimes.  Malcont.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  94. 

Collogued  has  been  proposed  for  col- 
leagued,  in  Haml.,  i,  2.  "  CoUeagued 
with  this  dream,"  &c.,  but  unsuccess- 
fully; colleagued  is  preferable  on 
several  accounts. 

tile  enured  and  enticed  liim  to  the  company  and 
haunt  of  fair  women,  where  he  of  liis  proper  charges 
would  always  send  for  wine,  and  other  banquettmg 
junquets,  meet  for  such  company.  Robert  also  would 
coUogne  with  liim,  praising  his  riches,  nobiUty,  and 
valiant  coui-age,  which  Fortunatus  could  well  endure. 
History  of  Fortunatus. 
^MoL  Well,  you  cologne  now ;  say  I  should  present 
you  to  Arsanmes  and  Cratander,  what  would  you  do  ? 
Curtu-right's  Royal  Slave,  1651. 

COLLOP.  A  slice  or  small  portion  of 
meat ;  and  still  used  in  that  sense. 
But  the  metaphorical  use  of  it  by  a 
father  to  his  child,  as  being  part  of 
his  flesh,  seems  at  present  rather 
harsh  and  coarse. 

Sweet  \-illain ! 
Most  dear'st,— my  coUop,  &c.  Wint.  Tale,  i,  3. 

God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh. 

1  Hen.  VI,  V,  5. 

Yet  it  is  used  also  by  Lyly,  when  he 
certainly  intended  to  be  pathetic. 

And  then  find  them  curse  thee  with  their  hearts, 
when  they  should  ask  blessing  on  their  knees;  and 
the  collops  of  tlune  own  bowels  to  be  the  tortm-e  of 
thine  own  soul.  31otli.  Bomhie,  i,  3. 

To  COLLOWE.  Corruptly  used  for  to 
colly  or  blacken,  q.  v. 

i'y,  fy.  Club,  goe  a  t'other  side  the  way,  thou  coUovst 
me  and  my  ruffe;  thou  wilt  make  me  an  unclean 
member  i'  the  congregation. 

Family  of  Lov.,  1004,  D,  4. 

fCOLLUTION.  A  wash  or  lotion.  An 
old  medical  term. 

Therefore  use  colUUions  made  of  tliose  things :  as  if 
tliey  should  be  moderate,  seeth  dates  scmietime  iu 
water  alone,  and  sometime  with  a  little  honey  put  to 
tliera.  Likewise  make  decoctions  of  roses,  vine  buds, 
brambles,  ciprcssc,  the  first  buds  of  pomegranate 
flowers,  siligua,  roots  of  mulbeiie,  soure  apple,  and 
gorbus.  Barrougk's  Method  of  Vhysick,  lCi4. 


COLLY,  s.  The  black  or  smut  from 
coal :  called  in  the  northern  counties 
collow,  or  killow.  WalUs's  Hist,  of 
North.,  p.  46.  Dr.  Johnson  exem- 
phfies  it  from  Burton,  "  Besmeared 
with  colly,^'  &c. 

To  COLLY.  To  blacken,  or  make  dark; 
from  the  substantive. 

Brief  as  the  hghtning  in  the  colly'd  night. 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  the  heav'n  and  earth. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.  Othello,  ii,  3. 

Nor  hast  thou  collied  thy  face  enough,  stinkard! 

B.  Jons.  Foetast.,  iv,  5. 
To  see  her  streaking  with  her  ivory  hand  his 
[Vulcan's]  collied  cheekes,  and  with  her  snowy  fingers 
combing  his  sooty  beard.     Ccelum  Britan.,  B,  4, 1634. 

COLMES-KILL,  for  Icolmkill,  a  small 
island  at  the  south-western  point  of 
Mull,  in  the  Hebrides  ;  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  metropolitan  seat  of 
a  bishop  at  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity.     See  Johnson's  Tour. 

WTiere  is  Duncan's  body? 
M.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill  : 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.         Macb.,  ii,  4,  sub  fin. 

Shakespeare  had  this  from  Holinshed. 
fCOLOSSE.     A  colossus. 

Sir,  or  great  grandsire,  wliose  vast  bulk  may  be 
A  biirying-place  for  all  your  pedigree ; 
Thou  moving  colosse,  for  whose  goodly  face 
The  Rhyne  can  hardly  make  a  looking-glass. 

Cleveland's  Poems. 

COLOURS ;  to  fear  no  colours.  Pro- 
bably at  first  a  military  expression, 
to  fear  no  enemy.  So  Shakespeare 
derives  it,  and  though  the  passage  is 
comic,  it  is  likely  to  be  right. 

Cl.  He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world,  needs /ear 
tw  colours.  M.  Make  that  good.  Cl.  He  shaU  see 
none  to  fear.  M.  I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying 
was  bom  of,  I  fear  no  colours.  Cl.  Wliere,  good 
mistress  Mary  ?  M.  In  the  wars;  and  that  you  may 
be  bold  to  say  in  your  foolery.  Twelfth  N.,  i,  5. 

Accordingly  it  is  said  of  a  horse 
which  is  to  be  taken  to  the  wars : 

Go  saddle  my  fore-horse,  put  on  his  feathers  too, 
He'll  prance  it  bravely,  friend,  he  fears  no  colours. 

B.  S-  PI-  ^I'om.  pleased,  iv,  1. 

The  phrase  is  often  applied  in  diffe- 
rent senses.  As  of  fair  ladies,  whose 
colour  is  natural : 

For  tliose  that  are,  [fair]  their  beauties  fear  no  colours. 
B.  Jons.  Sejanits,  act  i. 

We  find  the  expression  as  late  as  in 
Swift : 

He  was  a  person  that  feared  no  colours,  but  mortally 
liated  aU.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  11. 

fCOLOURS.  "  Color  upon  color  is  false 
heraldrie,"  a  heraldic  proverb  given 
by  Howell,  1G59.  ^ 
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To  COLPHEG.  A  corrupt  form  of  to 
colaphize,  or  box. 

Away,  jackanapes,  els  I  wyU  colphe/j  vou  bv  and  bv. 
Damon  ^  Pith.,  0."P1 ,  i,  209. 

To  COLT.  Perhaps  from  the  wild 
tricks  of  a  colt,  to  trick,  befool,  or 
deceive. 

What  a  plague  mean  ve,  to  coH  me  tlms? 

1  Ben.  IF,  ii,  2. 
I'll  meet  you  and  bring  clothes,  and  clean  shirts  after, 
And  all  tlnngs  shall  be  well. 

(Then  aside)  I'll  coH  you  once  more. 
And  teach  vou  to  bring  copper. 

£.  ^  Fl.  Rule  a  IK,  iv,  1. 

Also  in  common  language : 

Whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserved,  and  they 
eolted,  like  knaves,  very  prettily. 

Disc,  of  Span.  Inquis. 

Shakespeare   has  once  used  it  in    a 
coarser  sense.     Cymb.,  ii,  4. 
fCOLTSFOOT.     This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  used  from  an  early  period 
in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

Since  the  man  persuaded  his  master,  who  used  to 
kick  him  very  often,  thai  he  should  not  put  so  much 
colts-foot  iu  his  tobacco.  Toor  Robin,  1713. 

COLU^IBTXE,  A  common  flower. 
Aquileffia  vulgaris,  Linn.  Anciently 
termed  by  some,  "  a  thankless  flower." 
Why  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  not  so 
destitute  of  attributed  virtues,  among 
the  old  botanists,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
chose  to  assert. 

What's  that  ?    A  columhine  ? 
No;  that  thankless  jioicer  grows  not  in  my  garden. 

Chapjn.  All  Fools. 

Ophelia  seems  to  have  the  same  allu- 
sion, when  she  joins  it  with  fennel,  in 
her  emblematical  gifts  : 

There's  fennel  for  you;  and  columbine.    Haml.,  iv,  5. 
■tShe  ware  a  frock  of  frolicke  greene, 
Might  well  besefme  a  mayden  queene. 

Which  seemly  w:is  to  see. 
A  liood  to  that  so'ucat  and  fine. 
In  colour  like  the  colombine, 
Ywrought  full  fcatuously. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

COMART.  A  word  hitherto  found  only 
in  the  old  4to  ed.  of  Hamlet,  but 
restored  by  Warburton,  as  better 
suiting  the  sense  than  covenant,  which 
had  been  substituted.  It  may,  very 
analogicalh',  mean  bargain  or  cove- 
nant between  two.  Shakespeare  also 
uses  to  mart,  for  to  traffic. 

As  by  tlie  same  comnrt. 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Baml,  i,  1. 

It   might  even  mean  single  combat, 
for  7)iart  is  also  war,  or  battle.     See 
Mart. 
tCOMB.     To  cut  a  person's  comb,  was 
equivalent  to  disabling  him. 


llien my  harte  was  heavje,  my lyfe  stoode in  jeopariie, 
and  my  combe  was  clerely  cut. 

Hall's  'Union,  1543,  Hen.  IF,  fol.  13. 

fCOMB-CASE.  Fops  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  combs  with  them, 
and  the  cases  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  employed  as  receptacles  for 
other  articles. 

There's  not  a  man  of  'em,  but  has  all  mayors,  sheriffs, 
bayliffs,  sergeants  at  mace,  marshals-men,  constables, 
and  other  his  majesties  officers,  in  a  comb-case  in  his 
pocket.  They  are  a  generation  that  never  eat  but  in 
parliament  time,  and  now  every  table  is  fuU  of  'em. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

1 7-0 COMBER.    To  trouble;  to  impede. 

But  no  man  considered  all  this  while,  that  the  case  of 
the  times  was  altered,  for  tlien  thev  were  comhred  and 
kept  downe  with  a  three-fold  mischiefe. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

fCOMBER.  Trouble,  care.  See  Cum- 
ber. 

Kow  we  have  gone  so  far,  it's  meet. 

That  of  such  vices  we  do  treat. 

As  make  a  comber  most  corapleat : 

Tliey  drink,  they  swear,  they  lye,  they  whore. 

They  steal  and  cheat,  and  run  o'th'  score. 

And  practise  thousand  \"ices  more. 

Whilst  their  vile  masters  rob  the  poor. 

Corruption  grows,  where'er  they  dwell. 

Their  habitation's  second  hell. 

This  of  the  combers  is  the  sum. 

Of  the  whole  earth  the  greatest  scum.       Poor  Robin. 

fCOMBEROUS.  Troublesome,  labo- 
rious. 

As  he  should  come  downe  the  mountaines ;  to  the  end 
he  might,  if  fortune  had  given  him  leave  and  oppor- 
tunitie,  encounter  him  in  the  plaine,  wearied  with  the 
roughnesse  of  those  comberous  waies. 

Holland's  Ammiamis  Marcellinus.  1609. 

fCOMBLE,  or  CUMBLE.  The  summit. 
Fr. 

In  Philip  the  seconds  time  the  Spanish  monarchy 
come  to  its  highest  nimble,  by  the  conquest  of  Portu- 
gall,  wherby  the  East  Indies",  sundry  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  and  divers  places  in  Barbary,  were  added 
to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Hoicell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fCOMBLE.     To  overload  ;  to  oppress. 

You  dayly  and  howerly  soe  comhle  me  with  not  only 
expressions,  but  allsoe  deeds  of  your  wortlivness  and 
goodness.         Letter  dated  1672,  Pepys'  Diary,  v,  239. 

fCOM-BRETHREN.     Brethren  of  any 

community  were  sometimes  so  called. 

tCO:\I-BURGHERS.    Fellow-burghers. 

If  Jaffa  marchants  now  comburgers  seem 
With  Portug;dls,  and  Portugidls  with  them. 

Du  Bartas. 

■\To  COME.  The  participle  of  this  verb 
was  sometimes  comen,  and  sometimes 
it  was  written  more  vulgarly  corned. 

I  loth  my  life,  I  lotli  the  dearest  light, 

Com'n'ii  my  night,  when  once  appeares  the  day. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 
But  were  my  Philip  com'd  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  love. 
For  Juno's  bird  with  pudy  train, 

Nor  yet  for  Venus  dove.' 
Kay,  would  my  Philip  come  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  state. 
For  his  great  namesakes  weidth  of  Spain, 
To  be  another's  mate.    Bronte's  liorthrrn  Lass. 

To  COME  ALOFT.     To  vault,  or  play 
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the  tricks  of  a  tumbler ;  which  apes 
also  were  taught  to  do. 

But  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  cowe  «?o/^,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

3Iass.  Bondm.,  ui,  o. 
AVliieh  he  could  do  with  as  much  ease  as  an  ape-carrier 
with  his  eye  makes  the  vaulting  creature  come  aloft- 
Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  113. 

To  come  from  Tripoli  was  another 
phrase  for  the  same  thing  ;  probably 
because  apes  often  came  from  those 
parts. 
To  COME  OFF.  To  come  down,  as 
we  now  say,  M'ith  a  sum  of  money ; 
to  produce  it  as  a  gift  or  payment. 

I  have  tm-ned  away  my  other  guests  ;  they  must  come 
off;  I'll  sauce  them.  3Ierri/  IF.  W.,  iv,  3. 

Whert'ore  yf  ye  be  wyllyuse  to  bye, 
Lav  down  monev,  come  o#quyckely. 

Tour  Ps,  0.  PI.,  i,  65. 
Do  not  your  gaUants  come  o^ roundly  then? 

Becker. 

To  come  off  was  used  also  as  a  term 
in  painting,  to  describe  figures  that 
came  out,  or  apparently  projected  from 
the  canvass  : 

p.  ^Tis  a  good  piece. 

Toet.  So  'tis  :  this  comes  q^well,  and  excellent. 

Thnoti  ofAth.,  i,  1. 

Or  perhaps  more  as  a  general  term  of 
applause,  being  well  executed,  or  per- 
formed. So  we  find  it  applied  to  a 
tale  : 

Put  a  good  tale  in  his  ear ;  so  it  comes  oj"  cleanly. 

Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One. 

So  we  say   that   a   thing  well  done 
ffoes  offvfdl. 
COMEDY,   for    play    in    general;    as 
comedie,  Fr. 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not  perdy. 

Haml.,  iii,  2. 

•fCOMENTY.   For  commonalty,  or  com- 
mon people. 

Servauutes  in  courte  that  have  governaunce 

Of  the  comenly  in  ony  wyse, 
Ought  not  so  ferre  them  to  avaunce, 

Leest  theyr  mayster  them  dyspyse. 

The  Voctrynall  of  Good  Servauutes,  p.  6. 

COMIC,  s.     A  comedian,  or  actor. 

My  chief  business  here  tliis  evening  w^as  to  speak  to 
my  friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cave  UnderhUl,  who 
has  been  a  comic  for  three  generations. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  33. 

fCOMINGS-IN.     A  man's  income. 

Know  you  why  LoUus  changeth  every  day 

His  perriwig,  liis  face,  and  his  array? 

■"lis  not  because  liis  comings  in  are  much, 

Or  'cause  he'l  swill  it  with  the  roarin"  Dutch  ; 

But  'cause  the  sergeants  (who  a  writ  have  had 

long  since  against  him)  should  not  know  the  lad. 

Ifitts  Recreations,  1654. 
He's  rich,  and  hath  great  in-comes  by  the  year; 
Then  that  great  belly'd  man  is  ricli,  I'le  swear; 
For  sure  his  beUy  ne'r  so  big  had  bin. 
Had  he  not  daily  had  great  comings  in.  Ibid. 

fCOMITATE,  V.    To  accompany. 


With  no  lesse  care 
.apneas  in  the  morning  doth  prepare. 
Witli  Pallas  young  the  king  associated. 
Achates  kinde  JSneas  comitated. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

COMMANDEMENT,  in  four  syllables. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  so  spoken  by 
old  persons. 

The  wi'ctched  woman,  whom  unhappy  houre 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  commandSment. 

Speiis.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  23. 
From  her  fayne  eyes  he  took  commanihnent. 

Ibid.,  iii,  9. 

\A  COMMANDER.  An  implement  for 
ramming  stakes. 

A  commander,  which  is  of  wood  with  a  handle,  where- 
\vith  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground ;  a  rammer. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

fCOMMANDLESS.     Unrestrained. 

Therefore  the  gods  th'unbrideled  winds  t'attone. 
That  their  commaundlesse  furies  might  be  staid. 

Heyicood's  Troia  Brilanica,  1609. 

fCOMMANDMENTS.  The  ten  com- 
mandments, the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

Hands  off,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place ; 
Or  I  wd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

The  Taming  of  a  Skrerc,  159-i. 

fCOMMENDATlON.  A  commendation 
and  no  token,  signified  a  fruitless 
commendation,  one  which  had  nothing 
to  vouch  it. 

Like  marrow-bone  was  never  broken. 

Or  commendation  and  no  token ; 

Like  a  fort  and  none  to  win  it. 

Or  like  the  moon,  and  no  man  in  it; 

Like  a  school  without  a  teacher, 

Or  like  a  pulpet  and  no  preacher. 
Just  such  as  these  may  she  be  said. 
That  lives,  ne'r  loves,  but  dyes  a  maid. 

iniis  Recreations,  1654. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations,  regards, 
compliments. 

With  aU  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
Speak  to  liis  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. 

Rich.  II,  iii,  3. 

Mr.  Todd  exemphfies  it  also  from 
Howell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  often  uses  it. 

+you  are  deceiv'd  sir,  I  come  from  your  love. 
That  sends  you  faire  commends,  and  many  kisses. 

Bcavmont  and  Fletcher. 
fSIeepc,  Monius,  sleepe,  in  l^Iurceas  slothfull  bed 
Let  Morpheus  locke  thy  tongue  within  thy  head  ; 
Or  if  thou  needst  wilt  prate,  prate  to  this  end, 
To  give  commends  to  tliat  thou  canst  not  mend. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCOMMISSION.  A  cant  name  for  a 
shirt. 

As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  cast  our  eyes, 
Cleane  linnen  yeelds  a  sliirt  before  we  rise, 
Wliich  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition. 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission ; 
In  weale  or  woe,  in  joy  or  dangerous  drifts, 
A  skirt  will  put  a  man  unto  his  shifts. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  COMMIT,  V.  n.  To  be  guilty  of 
incontinence. 

Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse.  Lear,  iii,  4. 
She  commits  witli  her  ears,  for  certain  ;  after  tliatshe 
may  go  for  a  maid,  but  she  has  been  lain  with  in  lier 
understanding.  Overb.  Char,  a  very  Worn, 
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Though  she  accus'd 
Me  even  in  dream,  wliere  thoujhts  com  mi  thy  chance. 
"  Wits,  0.  PI.,  \iii,  425. 

Massinger  uses  it ;  but  in  a  passage 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  quote. 
COMMITTER.     A  person  guilty  of  in- 
continence. 

If  all  committers  stood  in  a  rank, 
They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  yoiir  shame  might 
dwell.  Deci.  Hon.  Wh. 

COMMODITY.  Interest,  advantage. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  clearly 
obsolete,  though  not  marked  as  such 
by  Johnson  or  Todd,  who  quote  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  in  which  it  occurs  five  times 
in  the  same  sense,  concluding  thus  : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord;  for  I  will  worship  thee. 

K.  John,  ii,  3. 
"Wliereof  if  men  were  carefull,  for  vertue's  sake  only 
They  would  honoiu-  friendsliip,  and  not  for  commodity. 
Dam.  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  18i. 

And  often  in  the  same  play. 
In  the  phrase  commodity  of  brown 
paper,  &c.,  often  occurring  in  the  old 
dramas,  it  means  merchandise  or 
article  of  traffic,  as  it  still  does,  but 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  young  prodigals  in  that  age, 
who  nominally  bought  brown  papier^ 
or  any  trumpery,  which,  with  a  cer- 
tain loss,  they  could  turn  into  ready 
money. 

First,  here's  young  master  Hash  ;  lie's  in  for  a  com- 
modity of  broicH pajier  and  old  ginger;  nine  score  and 
seventeen  pounds.  Meas.for  Meas.,  iv,  3. 

That  is,  he  stood  charged  with  a  debt 
of  j6197  for  that  which  produced  him 
perhaps  not  half  the  sum.  The 
advantage  is  exactly  stated  by  Greene  : 

So  tliat  if  he  boiTOw  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  have 
forty  in  silver,  and  three  scoi-e  in  wares,  as  lutestrings, 
hobby  horses,  or  hroicn  paper,  &c. 

Quip  for  an  Upst.  Court. 

A  pretty  list  is  given  by  Diego,  in  his 
mock  testament : 

I  do  bequeath  you 
Coriimodities  of  pins,  hroxcn  papers,  packthreads. 
Roast  pork  and  pudilings,  gingerbread,  and  Jews- 
trumps, 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper. 

Span.  Cur.,  iv,  .5. 

The  passages  alluding  to  this  custom 
are  numerous  beyond  imagination, 
which  plainly  shows  how  common  it 
■  was.  Hence  Gascoigne  calls  the  en- 
couraging of  such  extravagance. 

To  teach  young  men  the  trade  to  sell  bron-n  paper, 
Yea  morrice  bolls,  and  byllets  too  sometimes. 
To  make  tlieir  coyne  a  net  to  catch  young  frye. 

Steele  Glasse,  795. 

One  editor  of  B.  and  Fl.,  with  much 


simplicity,  wonders  for  what  precise 
use  the  brown  paper  was  intended. 
The  above  passage  might  have  told 
him.  Like  the  pedlar's  edgeless 
razors,  in  the  tale — to  sell.  The 
manner  of  conducting  these  dishonest 
practices  forms  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  Decker's  Enghsh  Villanies. 
See  it  also  well  explained  in  D'Israeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii,  p, 
78.  Such  schemes  have  been  heard 
of  in  later  times. 
COMMORSE.  Compassion,  pity.  Com- 
morsiis,  Lat. 

And  tliis  is  sure,  though  his  offense  be  such. 
Yet  doth  calaniitie  attract  commorse. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  I,  46. 
Yet  must  we  thinke  tliat  some  which  saw  the  course, 
(The  better  few,  whom  passion  made  not  bUnde) 
Stood  careful  lookers-on,  with  sad  commorse. 

Ibid.,  II,  103. 

Neither  the  old  nor  the  newdictionaries 
acknowledge  the  word,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  peculiar  to  this  author. 
fTo  COMMUNICATE.     To  share  in. 

To  thousands  that  commtmicafe  our  loss. 

B.  Jons.  Sej.,  iiL 

fCOMPACT,  2}art.  p.  Entered  into 
a  pact  with. 

The  villain  constable 
Hatli  secretly  with  Edward  tlius  compact. 

Eeywood's  Edw.  IV,  part  2,  IGOO. 

COMPANION,  said  in  contempt.  A 
fellow,  generally  implying  a  scurvy- 
fellow.  This  usage  hardly  subsists  at 
present. 

Has  the  porter  no  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives 
entrance  to  such  companions.  Coriol.,  iv,  5, 

■\Miat  slioiild  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 
Companion,  hence !  Jul.  Cas.,  iv,  3, 

And  better  'tis  that  base  companions  die. 

Than  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps. 

Spanish  Tray. 

It  is  exemplified  by  Johnson,  but  not 
noticed  as  disused, 
COMPARATIVE,  s.     Rival;    one  who 
compares  himself  with  another. 

And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  ev'iy  beardless,  vain  comparatire. 

1  Hen.  IT,  iii,  2. 
GeiTard  ever  was 
His  fuU  comparative.    B.  and  Fl.  Four  PL  in  One. 

COMPARATIVE.  The  double  compa- 
rative, made  both  by  the  form  of  the 
adjective  and  the  adjunct  more,  was 
formerly  used  by  the  best  authors. 

^Nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Then  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
\iu\  thy  no  greater  father.  Temp.,  i,  3. 

If  lie  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  lie  must  to  me 
Be  much  more  crueller  than  I  to  you. 

B.  and  Fl.  laws  of  Candy,  iv,  1, 
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Gentle  Asper, 
Coutaiu  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Ev.  M.  out  of  U. 
There  is  nothing  more  swifter  than  time,  nothing  more 
sweeter.  Enphues,  R,  4. 

In  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II,  Ave  have 
"less  happier,"  a  very  incongruous 
phrase,  but  certainly  originating  in 
the  practice  of  saying  more  happier, 
act  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare,    therefore,    who    often 
uses  this  form,   is  fully  justified  by 
the  best  authorities  of  his  time. 
fCOMPARE.     Comparison. 

Tliis  ofif-spring  of  my  braine,  wliich  dare  not  scarcely 
make  compare  v-ith  the  foulest?  look  for  better  and 
more  generous  wine  of  tlie  old  vine  tree. 

Oiitick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

tCOMPARTIMENT.     A  compartment. 

Elizabeth  on  a  compartiment 

Of  gold  in  Bysse  vas  ■a-rit,  and  hung  askue 

Upon  her  head.    Feele's  Honour  of  the  Gorier,  1593. 

f  COMPASS.  To  keep  compass ;  to  keep 
within  bounds. 

Pace,  tlie  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to  come  at  the 
queen,  because  of  his  bitter  humour,  yet  at  one  time 
some  pressed  the  queen,  that  he  should  come  to  her, 
■undertaking  for  him,  that  he  should  keep  compass ;  so 
lie  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  queen  said.  Come  on 
Pace,  now  we  shall  hear  of  our  faults ;  saith  Pace,  I  do 
not  use  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  of. 

Kinff  James's  Witty  Apothegms,  1669. 

COMPASSED.  Drawn  with  a  compass, 
as  being  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Thus 
a  compassed  ivindoiv  is  what  we  now 
call  a  boiv-ivindoiv.  A  bay-ivindow 
Iiad  rectangular  corners. 

Kay  1  am  sui-e  she  does.  .She  came  to  him  the  other 
day  in  the  compassed  tcindov:.  Tro.  ^-  Cress.,  i,  2. 

COMPASSIONATE,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plaining.    Exciting  compassion. 

It  boots  not  thee  to  be  compassionate. 
After  our  sentence,  'plaining  comes  too  late. 

Rich.  II,  i,  3. 

I  know  no  other  instance. 
■\To  COMPELL.     To  collect. 

The  powers  that  I  compel 
Shall  throw  thee  hence.      Chapm.,  Horn.  II.,  v,  650. 

tCOMPELLATIONS.     Addresses. 

So  that  to  satisfie  him,  I  was  content  to  answer  to  his 
compeUations,  and  give  liini  leave  to  be  an  asse. 

The  Wizard,  a  EUnj,  1640,  MS. 

COMPETITOR.  One  who  seeks  the 
same  object.  Commonly  used  for  a 
rival,  but  by  Shakespeare  for  one  who 
unites  in  the  same  design,  an  asso- 
ciate. 

It  is  not  C«sar's  natural  vice,  to  hate 

One  great  competitor.  Ant.  ^-  Cleop.,  i,  4. 

Alluding  to  Lepidus,  his  associate  in 
the  triumvirate.  So  also  he  uses  it 
in  Two  Gent.  Yeron.  and  in  Rich.  III. 
The  following  passage  is  more  re- 
markable, as  being  joined  with  other 


words,  which  fully  explain  the  author's 
meaning : 

That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  n  ar,  &c. 

Ant.  ^- Cleop.,  y.l. 

fCOMPLEASE.  From  the  Fr.  com- 
pJaire.  To  humour,  to  respond  to 
pleasingly. 

My  lord,  go  to  your  bed  and  take  your  ease ; 
Wliere  I  your  sweet  embracings  will  complease, 
Assone  as  I  my  garments  may  remove, 
That  bindes  my  body  brunt  with  ardentlove. 

Dw  Bartas. 

COMPLEMENT.  That  which  renders 
anything  complete.  Hence  used  for 
ornament  or  accomplishment. 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement. 

Hen.  V,  ii,  3. 
E.vpressing  what  habiliments  doe  best  attire  her;  what 
ornaments  doe  best  adorne  her;  what  complements 
doe  best  accomplish  her. 

Braithic.  Engl.  Gentlew.,  title-p. 

See  more  instances  in  Todd's  Johnson. 
fCOMPLEMENTAL.    Accomplished. 

AVould  I  expresse  a  complementall  youth. 

That  thinks  himself  a  spruce  and  expert  courtier, 

Bending  his  supple  hammes,  kissing  his  hands. 

Randolph's  Muses  Looking-Glasse,  1643. 

COMPLEXION;  singularly  used  in  As 
you  like  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Rosalind  means  to  swear  by  her  com- 
plexion, by  an  exclamation  similar  to 
"Good  heavens!"  but  I  would  not  be 
too  positive  of  it. 

Good,  my  complexion !  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparisoii'd  Uke  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  iu 
my  disposition  ?  Act  iii,  so.  2. 

tCOMPLY.     To  fulfil. 

Abil.  Gentle  Abrahen,  I 

Am  griev'd  my  power  cannot  comphj  my  promise ; 
My  father's  so  averse  from  granting  my 
Request  concerning  thee. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

fCOMPREHEND.  "To  contain."  Acad. 

CompL,  1654, 
tCOMPRIMIT.     To  subdue. 

Hee  is  a  physitian  to  other  men's  affections,  as  to  liis 
own,  by  comprimitting  such  passions  as  runne  into  an 
insuiTe'ction,  by  strengthening  such  as  decline,  by 
suppling  such  as  are  inflamed,  by  restrayning  such  as 
would  runne  out,  by  purging  such  as  over-abound. 

Ford's  Line  of  Life,  U20. 

f  COMPT.  Neat,  spruce.  Lat.  compitus. 

And  with  him  came  Lausus  his  sonne  like^\isc, 
A  compt,  accompUsht  prince,  without  compare. 

rirgil,  hj  Vicars,  1632. 

fCOMPUTE.     A  calculation. 

Let  the  disease  forgotten  be,  but  may 
The  joy  retiu-n  as  yearly  as  the  day ; 
Let  there  be  new  computes,  let  reckoning  be 
Solemnly  made  from  his  recovery. 

Curttcriglit's  Poems,  ICJl. 

COMROGUE.  A  jocular  perversion  of 
the  word  comrade,  by  w'ay  of  calling 
a  man  rogue. 

When  you  and  the  rest  of  your  comrogues  shall  sit 
di-guised  in  the  stocks.        B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Augurt, 
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Here  are  noue  of  your  comrogues. 

Mass.  City  M.,  iv,  1. 

Comrague  occurs  in  Webster's  Appius 
and  Virginia  (Anc.  Dr.,  v,  428),  but 
clearly  not  with  the  same  intention. 
Probably  a  misprint, 

+Nay,  rest  by  me, 
Good  Morglay,  my  comror/v.e  aud  bedfellow. 

HeyxroOiVs  Lancashire  Witches,  1634. 

tCONCEALMENT.  Much  property, 
formerly  applied  to  superstitious  pur- 
poses, had  been  by  various  means 
concealed  from  the  commissioners  for 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  &c., 
and  these  were  afterwards  called  con- 
cealed lands  and  concealments.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
regular  trafBc  carried  on,  with  a  good 
deal  of  Mhat  would  now  be  called 
swindling,  in  discovering  conceal- 
ments aud  obtaining  grants  of  them 
from  the  crown. 

He  keeps  an  ofBce  of  concealments. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Humourous  Lieut.,  ii,  1. 

fTo  CONCEIT.     To  fancy. 

That  though  they  rave,  and  hoop,  and  hollow, 
lu  thought  they're  wiser  than  Apollo, 
Coiiceiti/iy  all  noii  compos  mentis. 
That  will  not  tliiak  them  in  their  senses. 

Hudibras  Redirirus,  vol.  i,  part  1,  1708 

CONCEITED 

playful. 

Your  lordship  is  conceited.    B.  Jons.  Sej.,  act  i. 
Black-snout's  conceited  too. 

P.  i-  Fl.  Faithful  Fr.,  ii,  3. 

fCONCENTER.  To  collect  together  in 
one  point. 

Those  rays  of  goodnes  which  are  diffusedly  scatterd  in 
others,  are  all  concentred  in  you,  wliich  were  they 
divided  into  equall  portions  were  enougli  to  compleat 
a  whole  jury  of  ladies. 

Hotrell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

CONCLUSION.  An  experiment ;  some- 
thing from  which  a  conclusion  may 
be  drawn.  Noticed  by  Johnson 
(4),  but  not  as  disused,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  you  think  me  devilish)  is't  not  meet 
That  1  did  ampUfy  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions'.''    '  Cymb.,  i,  6. 

And,  hke  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  neck  down.  Huml,  'n\,  4. 

"This  'tis,  for  a  puisne 
In  pohcy's  Protean  school,  to  try  conclusions 
With  one  that  hath  commenced  and  gone  out  doctor. 
Mass.  I),  of  Milan,  \\,  1. 

■  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suspect 
Lancelot  Gobbo  of  incorrect  language 
when  he  proposes  to  trtj  conclusions 
upon  his  old  purblind  father.  3Ier. 
Fen.,  ii,  2. 
Conclusion  is  once  used   by   Shake- 


Inclined  to  jest,  or  be 


speare  rather  obscurely.  From  the 
character  and  state  of  mind  of  the 
speaker,  Cleopatra,  I  should  think  she 
meant  "deep  but  secret  censure,  look- 
ing demure  all  the  while." 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conchciion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me.  Ant.  .y  Chop.,  iv,  13 

Johnson's  note  on  the  passage  is, 
"  Sedate  determination  ;  silent  cool- 
ness of  resolution  ;"  but  these  would 
not  be  called  for  by  the  occasion,  nor 
would  they  be  particularly  galling  to 
Cleopatra. 
fCONCORDER.  One  who  promotes 
concord. 

Ordain'd  for  us  by  heavenly  power  divine. 

Then  from  the  north  tliis  glorious  staiTe  did  shine. 

The  roiall  image  of  tlie  Prince  of  Peace, 

The  blest  concorder  that  made  warres  to  cease  ; 

By  name  a  Steward,  and  by  nature  one, 

Appointed  from  Jehovahs  sacred  throne. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

troCONCORPORATE.  To  unite  in  one. 

Say,  my  young  suphister,  what  think'st  of  this  ? 
Chimera's  reall ;  ergofalleris. 
Tiie  lamb  and  tyger,  fox  and  goos  agree. 
And  here  concorp'rate  in  one  prodigie. 

Cleateland's  Poems,  1651. 

Thus  we  chastise  the  god  ol  wine, 

Witli  water  that  is  feminine, 

UntiU  the  cooler  n}Tnph  abate 

His  MTath,  aud  so  concorporate.  f/jid 

To  CONCREW.  To  grow  together; 
co}icresco. 

And  his  faire  lockes,  that  wont  with  ointment  swee* 
To  be  embaulm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew. 
He  let  to  grow,  aud  griesly  to  concrete 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  40. 

CONCUPY.  An  abbreviation  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  concupiscence,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  railer  Thersites  : 

He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.    Tro.  .J-  Cress.,  v,  3. 

To  CONCUR.  To  run  together.  In 
the  sense  of  the  etymology,  coyi-ciirro. 

Anone  they  fierce  encountriug  botli  concur'd 
With  griesly  looks,  and  faces  like  their  fates. 

Hughes's  Arthur,  E,  3  b. 

CONCUSSION.  In  the  Latin  sense, 
extortion ;  getting  money  by  means 
of  terror. 

And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries. 
Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill. 

Ban.  Or.  Wars,  iv,  75. 

fCONDECORATE.  To  adorn  simulta- 
neously,  or  combiuedly. 

Many  clioice  and  fragrant  gardens  also  condecorate 
her,  which  together  make  a  combined  beauty,  though 
sceniinglv  separate.  Herbert's  Travels,  163S. 

CONDEL,  HENRY.  A  player  contem- 
porary  with  Shakespeare,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Hemming,  the  editor  of 
the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays.  He 
is  introduced  with  Burbage  and  Lowiu 
in  the  induction  to  Marston's  Malcon- 
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tent,  0.  PL,  iv,  11.  He  was  chiefly 
celebrated  as  a  comic  actor. 

CONDESCENT,  subs,  for  condescension. 
Exemplified  by  Todd.  Used  also  by 
Cudwortli. 

CONDOG.  A  whimsical  corruption  of 
the  word  concur,  substituting  do(/  for 
cia;  as  equivalent.  A  story  is  told  of 
its  arising  from  a  mistake  between 
Dr.  Littleton  and  his  amanuensis.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  appears, 
prior  to  Littleton,  in  all  tlie  early 
editions  of  Cockeram's  small  dic- 
tionary, as  a  synonym  for  the  word 
agree.  Thus,  "Agree;  concurre,  co- 
here, condoy,  condescend."  How  it 
originated  therefore  does  not  appear. 
We  find  it  in  Lylie's  Galalhea,  as  if  it 
was  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  right 
word : 

So  is  it,  and  often  doth  it  happen,  that  the  just  pro- 
portion of  the  fire  and  all  things  concurre.  E.  Con- 
ciu're,  coudoi/ge.    I  will  away.  Act  iii,  so.  3. 

tCONDIGNITY.  Equal  or  similar  dig- 
nity. 

Tliis  noblest  worke,  after  it  self's  condignitie : 
Or  else  the  sweet  raves  of  your  royall  favour 

Jlay  shine  so  warme  on  these  wilde  fruits  of  mine. 
As  much  may  mend  their  vertue,  taste,  and  savour, 
And  rypeu  fau-e  the  rest  that  are  behinde. 

Bu  Burtus. 

-j-CONDITED.     Candied. 

Jfow,  the  making  of  it  is  in  this  manner :  They  that 
are  skilfull  confectioners,  take  common  oyle  infected 
with  a  certaine  hearbe,  and  this  being  condited,  pre- 
serve it  a  long  time,  and  as  it  gatheretli  to  a  thicker 
consistence,  harden  it  by  meanes  of  a  substance  issu- 
ing out  of  a  natui'all  veine,  like  unto  gi'osse  oyle ;  and 
this  kind  of  drugge  is  engendred  among  the  Persians, 
whicli,  as  I  have  said  akeadie,  they  used  to  call  by  a 
teai-me  of  that  countrey,  naphtha. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarcelUmts,  1C09. 

-j-CONDON.     Knowing. 

Gardener's  neere  the  worse, 
As  Condon  as  the  burse. 

MS.  Foetus,  nth  cent. 

tCONDUCT.     A  conduit. 

And  the  water  is  well  conveyed,  that  it  cannot  annoy 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  yet  serveth  the  most 
necessarie  offices  very  coramodiously ;  and  I  see  the 
conducts  are  made  of  earthen  pipes,  which  I  like  farre 
ijetter  than  them  of  lead,  both  for  sweetnesse  and 
continuance  under  the  ground. 

Norden's  Surreiors  Dialoffite,  IGIO. 

CONDUCT.     Conductor. 

And  tliere  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  your  conduct. 

Ben.  Jons.  Ev.  J/,  out  of  11. 

To  CONEY-CATCH.    See  Cony-catch. 

CONFECT.  A  sweetmeat.  The  word 
is  now  corrupted  into  comfit,  by  which 
the  trace  of  the  etymology  {confectiis, 
Lat.)  is  lost.  Confectioner  ?:\\\\  retains 
its  original  form.      Comfit  was,  how- 


ever, already  written  in  Shakespeare's 
time.     See  the  folio  of  1623. 
Count-confect,  in  Much  Ado  about  N., 
iv,  1,  is  well  illustrated  by 

Affording  me no  better  word, 

Thau  of  a  carpet,  civet,  comfit-lord.  Hon.  Gh.,  181. 
tTo  make  confects  or  other  sugar-plumbs. — Take  a  pan 
that  is  as  well  tinned  as  a  preserving  pan,  hang  it  over 
a  fire  of  chaixoal  not  too  scorching,  theu  cleanse  your 
seeds  or  almonds,  &c.,  from  dross,  by  well  sifting,  and 
to  each  quarter  of  a  pound  put  two  pounds  of  fine 
sugar,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  pint  of  spring-water, 
keeping  it  stirring  till  it  ropes,  then  set  it  on  hot 
embers,  and  suffer  it  to  boil  a  little,  so  drop  in  your 
seeds  or  almonds  scatteriiigl}',  continually  moving 
them  with  a  slice,  and  when  they  have  taken  \\\>  the 
sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  well  cover'd  and  rowl'd 
into  order,  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  stove.  For  smooth 
perfumed  almonds,  add  a  little  musk,  and  may  only 
dip  them  into  the  boiling  sugar  twice,  sticking  a  small 
sharp  wire  or  needle  at  the  point  of  them. 

The  Accomplished  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

To  CONFECT.  To  prepare  as  sweet- 
meats. In  this,  and  many  other  cases, 
I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  verb 
was  formed  from  the  substantive  than 
the  contrary.  In  this  I  differ  from 
Mr,  Todd,  but  the  point  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

Kot  roses'-oile  from  Kaples,  Capua, 
Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia 

Broiene,  Br.  Fast,  I,  ii. 

CONFECTION.  A  sweetmeat.  This 
was  probably  the  original  word,  then  I 
shortened  into  confect,  and  lastly  ' 
changed  to  comfit.  Confection  is 
French  of  the  same  date ;  and  con- 
fectio  meant  the  same  in  low  Latin. 
But  it  was  extended  to  various  com- 
pounds, so  that  confectionarius  meant 
an  apothecary,  or  compounder  of 
drugs.     See  Du  Cange. 

Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  to  presei-ve?    Yea,  so 

That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 

For  my  confections.  Ci/mb.,  i,  S. 

In  the  sense  of  a  drug : 

If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  liis  mistress  the  confection 
Wliicli  1  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  sen''d 
As  1  would  serve  a  rat.  Ci/mb.,  v,  5. 

To  CONFEDER.  To  confederate ;  the 
same  word  abbreviated. 

The  king,  espying  me  apart  from  those 
With  whom  I  confedered  in  band  before. 

J/Zn-. /or  .V«7.,  p.  286. 
The  souldiers,  having  confedered  tosether,  dyd  flocke 
about  Galba.  North's  Pint.  Lives,  280  D. 

tWhcrefore  liaving  confedered  with  Oneale,  Oconor, 
and  other  Irish  poteutates,  &c. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

fTo  CONFINE.  To  drive  beyond  the 
confines  or  borders  ;  to  banish. 

Lycaon's  once  more  fled.     We,  by  tlie  help 
Of  these  his  people,  have  confin'd  him  hence. 
To  whom  belongs  this  crown  ? 

Hei/ivood's  Golden  Ar/e,  1611. 

CONFINER.      A    borderer;    one   who 
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lives  on  the  confiues  of  another 
country.  Not  now  in  use.  To  con- 
Jine,  in  this  sense,  is  also  nearly  dis- 
used ;  the  substantive  is  used,  but 
with  its  accent  changed,  being  now 
on  the  first  syllable,  confine.  See 
Todd.  Confine)'  was  generally  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable,  but  not 
always. 

Tlie  senate  Lath  stirr'd  up  tlie  confiuers 

And  gentlemen  of  Italy.  Ci/mb.,  iv,  2. 

Happie  confiners  you  of  other  lands, 

Thut  shift  vour  soyle,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants'  hands. 
Dan.  Civ.  W.,  i,  69. 

Shakespeare  has  confineless,  for  bound- 
less.    Macb.,  iv,  3. 
tCONFLUENT.     Kich ;  affluent. 

Th'  iuhabitants  iu  flocks  and  lierds  are  wondrous 
confluent.  Chajim.  II.,  ix,  57- 

fTo  CONFLOW.     To  flow  together. 

The  Drasidse  record,  That  a  part  iu  very  deed  of  the 
nation  were  homeUngs,  in-borne,  and  there  bred ;  but 
others  also  from  the  utmost  islands  and  the  tracts 
beyond  Rhene,  driven  out  of  their  owne  native  seats, 
what  witli  continual!  warres,  and  wliat  with  the  inun- 
dation of  the  swelling  sea,  confloiceJ  thither. 

Holland's  jimnianus  MarceUhius,  1609. 
From  whom,  when  hee  had  turned  himselfe  toward 
the  common  people,  he  wondered  exceedingly,  how 
quickly  all  the  men  in  the  world  thus  conflowed  to 
Home.  Ibid. 

To  CONFOUND.     Applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  the  spending  of  time. 

He  did  confound  tlie  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

1  Hen.  IV,  \,  3. 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  ? 

Coriol.,  i,  6. 

So  also  in  two  other  instances,  Jul. 
Cses.,  i,  1,  and  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  i,  4. 
fCONGESTED.    Accumulated. 

In  whose  minde 
Worlds  of  heroick  vertues  are  congested 
To  make  him  up  a  worthy. 

Nalibfs's  'Hannibal  ,}'■  Scipio,  1637. 

To  CONGREE.     To  agree  together. 

Doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  uatui-al  close.      Hen.  V,  i,  2. 

Modern      editors      have     arbitrarily 
changed  the  word  to  congruing. 
fCONGRUENCE.  Of  congruence,  i.  e., 
by  implication. 

Everie  justice  of  peace  may  cause  two  constables  to 
bee  chosen  in  each  hundred,  Lambert.  190.  and  this 
scemeth  to  bee  meant  of  the  high  constables  of  hun- 
dreds, and  to  include  and  imply  of  coni/i-uence  the 
swearing  of  them.        Dalian's  Countrey  Justice,  1C20 

tCONGY.     A  bow  of  salutation. 

Sir  Wilham,  with  a  low  con.ji!,  saluted  him  ;  the  good 
lady,  as  is  the  courtly  custom,  was  kist  of  this  noble- 
man- Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

To  CONJECT.   To  conjecture.    The  old 
quarto  of  Othello  reads  thus  : 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  cu,ijects. 

Othello,  iii,  3. 

In  the  first  folio   it   is   changed   to 
conceits;  so  that  co?yec^  was  probably 


beginning  to  be  disused. 
in  other  authors. 


It  is  found 


Kow  reason  I  or  conject  with  myself. 

Jcolastus,  1540. 

Cited  by  Steevens. 

Madam,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  tearmes, 
Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  conject. 

Wars  of  Cyrus,  4to,  E,  1  b,  1-594. 
iTIiat  no  lyvyng  creature  cowld  conjecte. 
But  that  pure  love  dyd  tbat  wyt  dyrect. 

The  Flay  of  Wyt  and  Scyeuce. 

To  CONJURE.     To  agree.      Accented 
on  the  first. 

Thou  maist  not  coldly  set 
Our  soveraigne  processe,  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.  Hand.,  iv,  3. 

To  conjure,  obtestor,  or  to  bind  by 
asseveration,  and  to  conjure,  to  use 
magical  arts,  were  not  then  always 
distinguished  from  each  other,  or 
from  this ;  all  were  accented  conjure. 
Instances  are  found  in  Shakespeare 
both  ways  :  and  Hall  has  conjurd, 
for  raised  by  conjuration  : 

But  who  conjur'd  this  bawdie  Posrgie's  ghost  ? 

Sat.,  B.  2,  S.  1. 

So  fluctuating  was  accent  as  yet. 
fCONNIVENCY.     Connivence. 

And  by  the  connivencie  of  this  very  same  ladie  of  the 
world,  how  many  men  of  high  bu'th  and  noble  parent- 
age have  submissively  embraced  the  knees  of 
Viriatus  or  Spartacus  ? 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcelliaus,  1609. 

fCONQUERANT.     A  conqueror.     Fr. 

I  made  a  flat  retreat  into  a  closet  I  found  open,  the 
floore  of  which  was  strewed  with  roses,  hah'e  a  yard 
tliick.  Thither  the  wanton  conquerants  pui-sued  me, 
and  ihere  we  rowl'd  one  over  another  after  a  mad 
fashion,  till,  1  believe,  we  were  ail  ahke  willing  to 
give  the  game  over. 

The  Comicall  History  ofFraiicion,  1655. 

fCONSECUTE.     To  attain.     Lat. 

For,  as  ferr  as  I  can  lerne,  few  men  hitherto,  being 
here  in  any  auetoritie,  hath  finally  consecuted  favors 
and  tliankes,  but  rather  the  contrarie,  with  povertie 
for  thcire  farewell.  Slate  Papers, ii,  3)S9. 

CONSENT,  for  concent.  Musical  accord. 

For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  iu  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  fuU  and  natural  close, 
Like  nuisick.  Hen.  V,  i,  2. 

Why  the  modern  editors,  who  changed 
the  spelling  of  Shakespeare,  to  suit 
modern  readers,  did  not  change  this 
to  concent,  it  is  not  easv  to  sav. 
To  CONSKITE,  or  CONSKITT.*  Mer- 
dis  aspcrgere. 

By  the  means  of  which,  thev  gripe  all,  devoiu  all, 
conskite  all,  burn  all,  &c.  Ka'belais,  0:.,  B.  5,  ch.  11. 
The  company  began  to  stop  their  nose  ;  for  he  had 
cunsk-iiled  hiniSL-li  with  nicer  aujuisli  and  perplexity. 
I'jid.,  B.  2,  ch.  li). 

fTo  CONSORT.     To  associate  with. 

And  they 
Consorted  other  deities,  replete  with  ])assions. 

ChnpmuH,  11.,  viii,  885. 

tCONSPICTIOUS.     Excelling. 
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Heere  lie  comes,  sweete  liost,  heere  is  the  dukes 
heire  of  Leningberge ;  doe  homage,  and  after  entertaine 
him  and  nie  his  follower  with  the  most  conspictious 
pleasures  that  lies  Lu  thy  poore  ability. 

The  Traijedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

fCONSTERNATED.  Struck  with  con- 
sternation. 

\  The  king  of  Astopia  and  tlie  Palatine  were  strangely 

consternated  at  this  association. 

The  Fagun  Frhiee,  1690. 

fCONSTULT.  To  become  as  great  a 
fool  as  another. 

Some  English  gentlemen  with  him  consulted. 
And  as  he  nat'rally  with  them  constuUed, 
AVhere  they  perceiving  his  deserts  were  great. 
They  striv'd  to  mount  him  into  honours  seat. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCONSUBSTANTIAL.  Identical  in 
substance  with. 

As  in  the  course  of  nature  doth  befall. 
That  from  the  essence  of  an  earthly  father, 
Aa  earthly  son  essentiall  parts  doth  gather ; 
Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  twig 
There  sprouts  another  consubstantial  sprig. 

Lii  Bartas. 

fCONSULT.     A  consultation. 

He  is  altogether  uneasie,  till  he  makes  a  second  visit, 
and  thinks  time  runs  too  slow,  till  he  can  find  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  puts  liimself  for 
that  purpose  into  the  finest  garb  that  a  consult  of  the 
neatest  taylors  about  town  can  contrive,  concluding 
that  or  notliing  will  win  her. 

hitnton's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

CONSUMMATE,  verbal  adjective,  for 
the  participle  consummated,  or  being 
consummated. 

Do  you  the  office,  friar,  which  consummate, 
Keturn  him  here  again.    Meas.for  Meas.,  \,  last  sc. 

The  accent  here  is  doubtful ;  but 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
generally  accent  the  first  syllable. 

The  fulness  of  his  fortunes  winged  them 

To  consummate  this  mateli.    Lady  Alimony,  D,  4. 

CONTECK,  for  contest;  in  Chaucer 
conteke.  Retained  by  Spenser.  See 
Todd.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  marks  it  as 
Saxon,  but  no  such  word  is  found  in 
that  language.  Skinner  supposed  it 
only  a  corruption  of  contest.  Gas- 
coigne  also  has  it : 

But,  for  I  found  some  contecke  and  debate, 
In  regiment  where  I  was  woont  to  i-ule. 

V'orks,  4to,  15S7,  sig.  h,  4. 

fCONTEMPLATION.  Sight;  behold- 
ing. 

The  king  at  the  contemplation  of  Alfreds  fiends  and 
kinsfolks,  signified  to  the  pope,  &c. 

HoUnshed's  Chronicles. 

CONTENTATION.  Very  commonly 
used  for  contentment,  or  satisfaction, 
and  even  so  late  as  by  Arbuthnot. 
See  Todd.  I  suspect  it  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  contention  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  unless  the  speaker  be 
intended  to  express  himself  incor- 
rectly, whicli  docs  not  seem  probable. 


Content  ?  I  was  never  in  better  contentation  in  my 
life.  B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weap.,  v.  1. 

The   first   folio,  however,  as  well   as 
the  modern  editions,  gives  contention. 
fCONTERITION.    Rubbing  or  striking 
together. 

He  being  gone,  Francion  did  light  his  torch  again  by 
the  means  of  a  flint,  that  by  conterition  sparkled  out 
fire.  Comicall  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

To  CON  THANKS.  To  study  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  i 

Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con,  \ 

That  you  are  thieves  protest ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  sliapes.  Timon  of  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

But  many  other  mo,  when  they  shall  kiiowe  of  it 

for  your  kiuduesse  will  con  you  very  much  thancke. 

Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  11. 
I  COH  thee  tJianke  to  whom  thy  dorses  be  deare. 

"Femb.  Arc,  p.  224. 

CONTINENT.  That  in  which  any- 
thing is  contained.  The  original 
sense  of  the  word,  by  its  etymology. 
It  is  frequently  so  used  by  Shake- 
speare, and  the  usage  was  long  thought 
peculiar  to  him,  but  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  other  authorities  for  it.  More 
might  easily  be  adduced. 

Great  vessels  into  lesse  are  emptied  never. 
There's  a  redoundance  past  their  continent  ever. 

Bussy  d'Amhois,  4to,  sig.  D,  2  b. 
tAnd  yet  that  little  thou  esteem'st  too  great  a  con- 
tinent 
In  thy  incontinent  avarice.     Chapm.,  Horn.  II.,  i,  170. 

\To  CONTINGERATE.  To  come  into 
contact  with. 

Yet  I  with  non-sence  could  contiuf/erate. 
With  catophiscoes  terragrophicate. 
And  make  my  selfe  admir'd  immediately. 
Of  such  as  understand  no  more  then  I. 

Taylor's  Jf'orkes,  1630. 

fCONTRADICTIVE.    Contradictory. 

Of  the  king's  faidt  in  labouring  to  uphold  monarchy, 
his  soliciting  the  king  of  Denmark  to  this  purpose, 
no  whit  contradictive  to  his  former  resolutions  of 
not  calling  in  forreign  aid. 

Spnmons,  Tindic.  of  Ch.  1, 1648. 

fCONTRARY.     Contradictory. 

Had  I  demaunded  whence  you  came,  or  whither  you 
would,  for  the  one  you  might  have  told  me  a  contrary 
tale,  and  for  the  other  your  selfe  is  uncertaine. 

The  Man  in  the  Moonc,  1609. 

To  CONTRARY.  To  oppose,  or  coun- 
teract.    Accented  on  the  second. 

You  must  contrary  rue !     Marry,  'tis  time ! 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5. 
I  will  not  contrary  your  majesty ;  for  time  must  wear 
out  that  love  hath  wrought. 

Lyly,  Alex,  and  Camp.,  iii,  4. 

Exemplified  by  Todd,  but  not  noticed 
as  obsolete. 
To  CONTRIVE.  To  wear  out,  to  pass 
away.  From  confrivi,  the  praet.  of 
contero.  One  of  the  disused  Latinisms. 
See  Continent,  and  Confiner. 

Please  you  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  nualf  carouses  to  our  mistress'  heidth. 

Tairu  Shr.,  i,  2. 
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In  travelling  countiTes,  we  tliree  have  contrived 
Full  many  a  yeare.  '      Dam.  and  Pyth.,  0.  PI.,  1,  181. 
Afler  mutch  counsayle,  and  great  lyuie  contrived  in 
'heir  several  e.xamiuatious.  Pal.  of  1  leas.,  D  d,  2. 

See  also  Todd's  Johnson. 
fCONTRIVEMENT.     Contrivance. 

My  braine  shall  be 
Busie  in  his  undoing ;  and  I  will 
Plot  ruine  with  religion;  his  disgrace 
Shall  be  my  zeales  contiivement. 

Cartic right's  Ordinary,  1C.51. 

tCONVENABLE.     Convenient. 

And  when  he  had  taryed  there  a  long  time  for  a 
contenable  wind,  at  length  it  came  about  even  as  he 
himself  desired.  Uolinshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 

fCONVERTIST.     A  convert. 

Hypocrisie  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  mans  peace  with 
G.jd,  that  hee  will  pardon  the  sorrowfuU  convertist 
before  the  proud  justifier;  for  he  that  sttindeth  upon 
teavmes  of  dooing  well,  when  hee  deterraineth  to 
continue  bad,  is  worse  then  he  that  iooketh  up  to 
heaven,  and  falleth  into  some  durty  puddle  or  other. 
Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Farietie  of 
Excellent  Discriptions,  161G. 

CONVERTITE.  A  convert;  one  who 
has  changed  his  notions. 

Out  of  these  convertites  there  is  much  matter  to  be 
heard  and  learn'd.  As  you  like  it,  v,  4. 

You  must  now  prepare, 
In  all  yotir  grace's  pomp,  to  entertain 
Your  cousin  who  is  now  a  convertite. 

B.  ^-  Tl.  yoble  Gent.,  m,  sub  fin. 

To  CONVEY.  A  more  decent  term  for 
to  steal  ;  as  ancient  Pistol  learnedly 
distinguishes. 

Convey,  the  wise  it  call.  Steal ! — foh,  a  fico  for  the 
phrase !  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  .3. 

But,  as  I  am  Crack,  I  wiU  convey,  crossbite,  and  cheat 
upon  Siiuplicius. 

Marston's  Wltat  you  icill,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  260. 

Hence  also  conveyance  is  used  for 
dishonesty,  and  a  conveyer  for  a 
robber. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyance. 

1  Ken.  ri,  i,  3. 
Oh  good,  convey  !  Conveyers  are  you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

Eich.  II,  iv,  sub  fin. 

A  conveyancer  is  different.    See  Todd. 
tCONVlCIOUS.    Reproachful. 

Also  a  conticyous  dyaloge  withowt  any  tytle,  inveyuge 
specyaUy  agaynst  saynt  Thomas  of "  Canterberye, 
vvhiche  as  yet  was  never  prynted  nor  pubiysslled 
openlv.  "        Letter  dated  1533. 

tCONVICTED.     Convinced. 

Euphues  seeing  this  fatherly  and  friendly  sire  (whom 
wee  wiU  name  Fidus)  to  have  no  lesse  inward  courtesie, 
tUen  outward  comlinesse,  convicted  (as  wel  he  misht) 
that  the  proffer  of  his  bountie  noted  the  noblenesse 
of  his  bin  h.  Lylie's  Euphues. 

To  CONVINCE.  To  overcome.  A 
Latinism. 

His  two  chamberlains 
I  W'ill,with  wine  and  wassell  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  wai'dcr  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Mach.,  i,  7. 

Now  you  look  finely  indeed,  Win!  this  cap  does 
convince.  B.Jons.  Barth.  F.,  i,  1. 

Also  for  to  convict.     See  Todd. 
To  CONVIVE.    To  feast  together,  to  be 
convivial. 


Go  to  my  tent, 
There  in  the  full  convive  we.     Tro.  and  Cress.,  iv,  5. 

To  CONY-CATCH.  To  deceive  a  simple 
person  ;  to  cheat,  or  impose ;  a  cony, 
or  rabbit,  being  considered  as  a  very 
simple  animal.  It  has  been  shown, 
from  Decker's  English  Villanies,  that 
the  system  of  cheating,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  swindling,  was  carried  to 
a  great  length  early  in  the  1 7th 
century ;  that  a  collective  society  of 
sharpers  was  called  a  warroi,  and 
their  dupes  rahhit-suckers  (that  is, 
young  rabbits),  or  conies.  One  of 
their  chief  decoys  was  the  selling 
goods  or  trash,  to  be  resold  at  a 
loss,  as  explained  under  Commodity. 
They  had  several  other  terms  of  their 
art,  all  derived  from  the  warren. 
See  this  well  stated  in  Mr.  D' Israeli's 
Curios,  of  Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  7S,  et  seq.. 
At  other  times  the  gang  were  bird- 
catchers,  and  their  prey  a  auU,  &c. 
Ibid. 

Tiike  heed,  signor  Baptista,  lest  you  be  cony-catched 
in  tills  business.  "  Turn.  Shr.,\,i. 

AVIioreson  coney-catching  rascal  1  I  could  eat  the  very 
hilts  for  anger.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  H.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  to 
express  harmless  roguery,  playing 
jocular  tricks,  and  no  more.  When 
Grumio  will  not  answer  his  fellow- 
servants,  except  in  a  jesting  way, 
Curtis  says  to  him. 

Come,  vou  are  so  full  of  conyeatching.   Tam.  Shr.,  iv,  1. 

CONY-CATCHER.  A  sharper,  or  cheat. 
Minshew  has  well  expressed  the  origin 
of  the  term : 

A  conie-catcher,  a  name  given  to  deceivers,  by  a 
metaphor,  taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens,  and 
conie-grounds,.  using  all  means,  sleights,  and  cunning 
to  deceive  them,  as  pitching  of  liaies  before  their 
holes,  fetching  them  in  by  tumblers,  &c.  Diet. 

See!  see!  impostors"!  cony-calchers! 

Miirst.  What  y.  v:iU,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  253. 

fCOOK.  The  following  proverb  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  common  one. 

Eum  odi  sapientem  qui  sibi  iiou  sapit :  hee  is  an  ill 
Cooke  that  cannot  licks  his  owne  tingers. 

H'ttlu'.ls'  DictionariJ,  ed.  163i,  p.  556. 

A  COOLING  CARD.  A  phrase  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  primero,  or 
some  other  game  in  which  money  was 
staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  de- 
cisive as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the 
adversary.  Met.  Something  to  damp 
or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an  ex- 
pectant. 

There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 

1  ZZ.-/1.  FT,  V,  4. 
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These  hot  youths, 
I  fear,  will  find  a  cooUnrj  cunU  B.  cj-  F!.  Island  Pr.,  i,  3. 
Euphues,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  bridle  the  over- 
lashing  affections  of  Philautus,  comcied  into  his 
studie  a  certeire  pamphlet,  which  he  tearmed  a 
cooling  card  for  Philautus  ;  yet  generally  to  be  applycd 
to  all  lovers.  £vphues,  p.  39. 

We   have  no   instance   of  it   in   the 
original  sense.  [But  see  the  following.] 

^Biic.  ]\Iy  lord,  lay  down  a  cooling  card,  this  game  is 

gone  too  far. 
You  liave  him  fast,  now  cut  him  off,  for  feare  of  civill 

war,  Trne  Tragedic  of  Ric.  Ill,  159-i. 

f  COOT.  A  bird.  The  name  is  at  pre- 
sent given  to  the  water-hen. 

Glaucium,  a  glaucis  oculis.  yAavxiW,   quod  fuscius 

srenus  est  plumis  pedibusque.    A  felfare,  or  (as  some 

Ihinke)  a  coote.  Nomenclator. 

But  (gentle  muse)  tell  me  what  fowls  are  those 

Tliat  but  even-now  from  ilaggy  fenns  arose? 

Tis  th'hungry  hern,  the  greedy  cormorant, 

The  coot  and  curlew,  which  tlie  moors  doo  haunt. 

Lit  Bartas. 

COP,  or  COPPE.  The  top  of  anything. 
The  head.  It  is  pure  Saxon.  It  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  Todd's  John- 
son. 

Man-y,  she's  not  in  fashion  yet;  she  wears  a  liood ; 
hut  't  stands  a-cop.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,_  ii,  G, 

Wherefore,  as  some  suppose,  of  copper-mines  in  me 
I  Copper-land  was  caU'd ;  but  some  will  have  't  to  be 
From  tlie  old  Britains  brought,  for  co/;  they  use  to  call 
Tlie  tops  of  many  hills,  which  I  am  stor'd  withal. 

Drayton's  Pohjolb.,  30,  p.  1225. 

He  should  have  said  Saxons,  rather 
than  Britons. 

+Most  hke  unto  Diana  bright  wlieu  she  to  hunt  goth  out 
Upon  Eiu-otas  bankes,  or  through  the  cops  oi  Cynthus 

hill, 
Whom  thousands  of  the  lady  nimphes  await  to  do  her 

will.  Phaer's  Firgil,  16U0. 

fTo  COPART.  To  share,  to  sympathise. 

How  say  you,  gentlemen,  will  you  copart  with  me  in 
this  ray"dejectednesse?  Ueywood's  Boyall  King,  1637. 

COPATAIN.  A  word  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  following  passage,  but 
supposed  to  be  made  from  cop,  and 
to  mean  high-crowned.  [A  sugar-loaf 
hat.  A  corruption  of  copped-tank. 
See  Copped,  and  Copple-tankt.] 

Oh  fine  villain!  A  silken  doublet!  a  velvet  hose!  a 
scarlet  cloak!  and  a  co/)rt/(T»i  hat.        Tarn.  Shr.,v,\. 

tCOPEL.     A  cape.  Fr. 

pinkinge  and  racing  the  doublett,  and  Hninge  of  ye 
copell  .  .  ■  .  Ss. 

ffor  embroideringe  doublett,  copell,  and  scarfe,  Zl.  \0s. 
makinge  the  copell  .  .  .      1^  8.?. 

makinge  the  cloake  .  .  .9.?. 

Jccormf,  dated  1019. 

COPEMAN.  The  same  as  chapman,  or 
merchant.  From  to  cope,  which 
meant  to  exchange :  both  from  ceap>, 
a  market. 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman. 

B.  Jons.  Fox, iu,  .5. 

Verstegan  gives  the  derivation  thus  : 

Ceapman,  for  this  we  now  say  chapman,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  as  a  merchant,  or  copeman. 

Restit.  ofD.  Int.,  p.  1G6. 


COPESMATE.  The  same  word  cope, 
compounded  with  mate  instead  of 
man ;  meaning  therefore  evidently  a 
partner  or  companion  in  merchandise. 

Mishapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night. 

Sli.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  526. 
No  better  copesmates ! 
I'll  go  seek  them  out  with  this  light  in  my  hand. 

All  Fools,  0.  PL,  iv,  146. 

See  it  further  exemplified  in  Todd's 
Johnson. 
COPHETUA.  An  imaginary  African 
king,  of  whom  the  legendary  ballads 
told,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  beggar,  and  married  her. 
The  song  is  extant  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
vol.  i,  p.  198,  and  is  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
The  name  of  the  fair  beggar-maid, 
according  to  that  authority,  was 
Zenelophon ;  but  Dr.  Percy  con- 
sidered that  as  a  corruption  of  Pene- 
lophon,  which  is  the  name  in  the 
ballad. 

The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophefua 
set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar 
Zenelophon.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

The  following  lines  of  the  ballad  are 
alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim, 

From  heaven  down  did  hie; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him, 

111  place  where  he  did  lye. 

See  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  1.  According 
to  B.  Jonson  this  king  was  remarkable 
for  his  riches. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  an  I  might  be 
made  as  rich  as  king  Cophetna. 

Ev.  3Iun  in  his  II.,  iii,  4. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was 
some  old  drama  on  this  subject,  in 
which  these  riches  might  be  men- 
tioned. From  this  play  probably  the 
bombastic  lines  spoken  by  ancient 
Pistol  were  quoted : 

O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news? 
Let  king  Cophetna  know  the  trutli  tliercof. 

2  Hen.  IV,  v,  3. 

And  perhaps  this  : 

Spoke  like  the  bold  Cophetua's  son ! 

Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  429. 

The  worthy  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  hero  for  a  rant. 
COPPED.     Having  a  high  and  promi- 
nent top  ;  from  cop. 

These  they  call  first  Jcmoglans,  who  have  their  faces- 
shaven,  in  token  of  servitude,  wearing  long  coates  and 
copped  caps,  not  unhke  to  our  idiots. 

Sandys,  Travels,  p.  47. 
With  hi^h-copt  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt. 

Gascoigne,  Ilearbes,  p.  216. 
Were  they  as  copped  and  high  i-vested  as  niarish 
whoops.  Rabelais,  Ozell,  B.  II,  ch.  xii. 
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+From  a  fc)p;)ii/-ci'0\vii-tencnt  prickd  up  l)j"  a  brother, 
Fi'om  claiunaljle  members  and  lits  of  the  mother, 
From  eares  like  ovsters  that  grin  at  eacli  other. 

Fletchn-'s  Poems,  p.  133. 

COPPLE-CROWNS  are  the  same  thing  ; 
high-topped  crowns. 

And  what's  their  feather  ? 

Like  the  copple  crown 
The  lapwing  has.  Randolph,  Ainynt.,  ii,  3. 

Soon  after  follows : 

0  sweet  lady-birds ! 
With  copple  crowiis,  and  winiis  but  on  one  side.   Ih'ul. 

COPPLE-TANKT,  COPPINTANK,  and 
COPTANKT,  are  all  of  similar  forma- 
tion. 

Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  hats,  coppU-tanlied,  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  high,  or  more. 

Comines,  hj  Vanet.,  B,  5  b. 
Tlien  should  come  in  the  doctours  of  Loven,  [Louvain] 
with  their  great  coppin-taiikes,  and  doctours  liattes. 
Bee-hive  of  Horn..  Ch.,  I,  7  b. 
&.  coptanlct  hat,  made  on  a  Flemish  block. 

Gasc.  Workes,  N,  8  b. 

fCOPPRICE-BAG. 

I  know  you'l  not  endure  to  see  ray  Jack 
Goe  empty,  nor  weare  shirts  of  copprice  hags. 

The  Citije  Match,  16:59,  p.  33. 

tCOPSI-CURSTY.  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  corjms  Christi,  occurring  in  old 
English  plays. 

COPY.  Plenty  ;  from  copia.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  is  not 
peculiar  to  him  ;  Mr.  Todd  has  quoted 
it  from  the  preface  to  the  English 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Gifford  says  that  it  is 
found  in  Chaucer. 

She  was  blest  \rith  no  more  copy  of  \vit,  but  to  serve 
his  humour  thus.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  1. 

To  gain  the  opinion  of  copy,  utter  all  they  can,  how- 
ever unfitly.  Address  pref.  to  the  Alchemist, 
Cicei'o  said  Roscius  contended  with  liim,  by  varietie 
of  lively  gestures  to  surmount  the  copy  of  his  speach 
[('.  e.,  copiousness].  Fnttenham,  B.  i,  ch.  li. 
+Thou  foolish  thirster  after  idle  secrets 
And  ill's  abrode;  looke  home,  and  store  and  choke 

thoe; 
There  sticks  an  Achelons  home  of  all, 
Copie  enough.  Chapman's  Widows  Tears,  1613. 

fCORAGE.     To  encourage.    Hey  wood, 

1.556. 
fCORAL  seems  to  have  been  employed 

from  an  early  period  for  playthings 

given  to  infants  when  they  were  cutting 

their  teeth. 

And  since  that  physick  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  continual 
aliment,  hut  as  an  adjument  of  drooping  nature  at  an 
extremity;  and  beside  that,  seeing  every  nasty  and 
l)ase  Tvgcilus  use  the  pipe,  as  infants  their  red  corals, 
ever  in  tlieir  nioullis,  and  many  besides  of  more  note 
and  esteem  take  it  more  for  wimtonnes  than  want,  as 
Gerard  s))eak3.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

CORANTO.  A  swift  and  lively  dance. 
Courant,  Fr.  ;  from  correre,  Ital.  to 
run  :   written  also  corranto. 

And  teacli  kivoltas  high,  and  swift  coranlns. 

lien.  r.  iii.  5. 

They  ai'e  thus  described  by  sir  John 
Davics,  in  his  poem  on  dancing : 
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What  shall  I  name  those  current  traverses. 
That  on  a  triple  dactj'l  foot  do  run. 

Close  by  the  ground,  with  sUding  passages, 
"Wlierein  that  dancer  greatest  praise  liath  won 
Wliich  with  best  order  can  all  order  shun : 

For  every  where  he  wantonly  must  range, 

And  turn  and  wind  with  unexpected  change. 

S/an:a  69. 

Hence  we  find  a  coranto  pace  used  for 
a  very  swift  pace  : 

Btit  away  rid  I,  sir;  put  my  horse  to  a  coranto  pace, 
and  left  my  fiddle  behind  me. 

Middlelon,  More  Diss.,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv.  111. 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from 
Cordova.  Corrupted  also  into  cord- 
ivayn,  or  eordewayne.  Whence  a 
shoemaker  is  still  technically  called  a 
cordwainer. 

Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  corderan. 

Fletch.  Faithf.  Sh.,  i,  I. 

So  Spenser : 

Buskins  lie  wore  of  costliest  cordicaijnc. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  6. 
+By  the  next  opportunity  I  will  send  you  the  cordovaii 
pockets  and  gloves  you  \^Tit  for  of  Francisco  Morenos 
perfuming.  Eoirell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

tWitli  vonr  favour  my  good  friend,  I  would  willingly 
buy  three  paire  of  gloves,  one  of  lambes  leather,  the 
other  ot  kid,  and  a  paire  of  cordivant ;  but  for  Gods 
sake  let  us  have  no  ceremonies,  nor  any  biddings  off 
and  on.  The  Passenyer  of  Bentennto,  161~. 

'o  CORE.     To  groan. 

Wliich  saint  George  seeing,  upon  the  suddaine  thrust 
his  sword  into  his  greedy  throat,  and  overtlirew  liira  ; 
at  wliich  the  monster  yels  and  cores  forth  such  a  ter- 
rible noyse,  as  if  the  center  of  the  earth  had  crackt, 
that  with  the  uncouth  din  tliereof,  the  neighbouring 
hils,  woods,  and  valleyes,  seemed  to  tremble  like  an 
eartliquake.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

CORIANDER  SEED.  A  familiar  and 
jocular  term  for  money.  The  seeds 
of  coriander  being  hemispheres,  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  may  perhaps  have 
given  some  rude  idea  of  pieces  of 
money. 

Which  they  told  us  was  neither  for  tlie  sake  of  lier 
piety,  parts,  or  person,  but  for  the  I'oiu-tli  comprelien- 
sive  p,  portion;  the  spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles, 
and  other  coriander  seed  with  which  she  was  quilted 
all  over.  OielVs  Rabelais,  B.  IV,  ch.  ix,  p.  133. 

tCORINTH.     A  currant. 

A  brief  .abstracte  of  the  accompte  of  the  Corynthes 
for  3  yeares  ending  at  Michaelmas  1606. — The  net 

Srodvice  of  the  farin  on  the  duties  on  currants  was, 
uriug  this  period,  3S45/. 

A  CORINTHIAN.  A  wencher,  a  de- 
bauched man.  The  fame  of  Corinth 
as  a  place  of  resort  for  loose  women 
was  not  yete.xtinct.  It  had  llourished 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece. 

And  tell  n.e  tlatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falst.lff; 
but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  S'Wd  bov. 

1  Ileii.  IF,  ii,  4. 
And  raps  up.  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic 
old  prelatess,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity. 

Milton,  .-ipol.  tor  Smecf. 

Corinth  was  even  a  current  name  for 

a  house  of  ill  repute. 
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Would  we  could  see  you  at  Corinth ! 

Tim.of  Alh.,u,  2. 

fCORK-BRAINED.     Light-headed. 

And  howsoever  we  are  slightly   esteem'd  by  some 

^idcly-headed  corkhrains  or  muslirom  painted  puck- 

tbyst's.  Tivjhr's  Workes,  1630. 

Why  you  shall  see  an  upstart  corkehramd  Jacke 

Will  beare  tive  Imndred  akers  on  liis  backe. 

And  walke  as  stoutly  as  if  it  were  no  load, 

And  beave  it  to  each  place  of  his  aboad.  Ihid. 

tCGRPiELlUS.  The  name  of  the  in- 
dividual  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  discipline  of  the  tub  for  the 
venereal  disease.     See  Tub. 

And,  wherethey  should  study  in  private  with  Diogenes 
in  his  cell,  they  are  with  ConieUiis  in  his  tub. 

Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

CORNEMUSE,  or  CORNAMXJTE.     A 

bagpipe.  The  French  Manuel  Lexique, 
by  the  Abbe  Pre'vost,  defines  it  exactly 
as  a  bagpipe  :  "  Instrument  de  mu- 
sique  champetre,  a  vent  et  a  ancbe. 
II  est  compose  de  trois  chakimeaux, 
et  d'une  peau  remplie  de  vent,  qui  se 
serre  sous  le  bras  pour  en  jouer,  en 
remnant  les  doigts  sur  les  trous  des 
chaluraeaux."  Drayton  rather  inac- 
curately speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from 
the  bagpipe,  in  reciting  country  instru- 
ments : 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shawr,  unto  the  cornamttte. 
Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  country 
round.  Fohjolb.,  iv,  p.  736. 

tWlier  on  those  pines  the  neighb'ring  groves  among, 
(Xow  utterly  neglected  in  these  days) 
(Jur  garlands,  pipes,  and  cornamiites  were  hung. 
The  monuments  of  our  deserved  praise.  hrayton. 

tCORNEOL.  The  stone  now  called  a 
cornelian. 

Sardius,  ....  Cornaline.  A  kind  of  onyx  of  a 
blackish  Colour,  called  a  corneal.  Nomendator. 

tCORNERPIE. 

He  may  marry  a  knights  daughter,  a  creature  out  of 
fashion,  that  has  not  one  commendable  quality,  more 
then  to  make  a  corner  ptje  and  a  sallad,  no  manner  of 
courtship,  but  two  or  three  dances,  as  old  as  mounsier, 
and  can  play  a  itv^  lessons  on  the  virginalls  that  she 
learnt  of  her  grandam ;  besides  she  is  simple,  and 
dull  in  her  dalliance.  The  Lost  Lady,  1638. 

tTo  CORNUTE.     To  cuckold. 

This  to  the  poorest  cuckold  seemes  a  bliss. 
That  he  with  mighty  monarchs  sharer  is. 
That,  though  to  be  cornuted  be  a  griefe, 
Yet  to  have  such  brave  partners  is  reliefe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tCORNWELL.  Cornhill  is  so  called 
in  Deloney's  Strange  Histories,  1G07. 
In  the  following  passage,  we  have  a 
pun  upon  (probably)  Cornwall. 

for  millions  of  men  that  have  beene  married, 
Have  unto  Cornwell  without  boat  becne  carried. 

PasquiVs  Night  Cap,  1612. 

tCORNY.     Hard,  like  horn  ? 

Also  Ipocras  saith,  that  a  woman  being  conceived  with 
a  man-child  is  ruddy,  and  her  right  side  is  corny  about, 
but  if  she  bee  conceived  with  a  maid-child,  she  is 
blaeke,  and  her  left  pap  is  comi/  about. 

The  I'athway  to  Health,  f,  53. 


COROLLARY.  Something  added,  or 
even  superfluous.  No  great  deviation 
from  the  original  sense. 

Bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

Fl.  Faithf.  Shepk.,  i,  1. 

So  Spenser  in  his  pastorals. 
CORONEL.   The  original  Spanish  word 
for  colo7iel.     This  fully  accounts  for 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  latter 
word,  curnel. 

Afterwards  their  coroae??,  named  Don  Sebastian,  came 
fortli  to  intreat  that  they  might  part  with  their  amies 
like  souldiers.  Spenser,  State  of  Lrelani. 

He  brought  the  name  of  coronel  to  town,  as  some  did 
formerly  to  the  suburbs  that  of  lieutenant  or  captain. 
Flecknoe's  Enigm.  Characters. 

That  is,  as  a  good  travelling  name, 
for  disguise. 

Our  early  dictionaries  also  give  coronel 
for  colonel. 
fCORONICH.     A  cornice. 

There  was  presented  to  sight  a  front  of  architecttu-e 
with  two  pillasters  at  each  side,  and  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  coronich  a  compartement  with  this  inscription. 

Triuitiphs  of  the  Prince  d' Amour,  1635. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY.  A  high 
festival  of  the  church  of  Rome,  held 
annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  miraculous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  under 
pope  Urban  IV. 

This  was  the  usual  time  for  perform- 
ing the  mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas,  of 
which,  in  England,  those  of  Coventry 
were  particularly  famous,  as  is  related 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  116. 
They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  an  old 
drama : 

This  dcvyll  and  I  were  of  olde  acqueyntance, 
l"or  oft  in  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hath  play'd  tlie  devyll  at  Coventry. 

Four  Ps,  O.  PI.,  i,  85. 

The  Chester  Mysteries  were  also 
famous,  and  were  performed  at  the 
same  feast,  and  sometimes  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  few  copies  of  the  latter 
have  been  printed  for  the  members 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  by  James 
Heywood  JNIarkland,  Esq.,  from  an 
Harleian  MS.,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
liminary discourse.    This  wasin  1818. 

fCORRASIVED.  An  old  form  o£  corro- 
sived,  common  in  early  plays. 

CORRIGIBLE,  for  corrective.  Having 
the  power  of  correction.     This  sense 
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is  clearly  improper,  yet  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  it  was  used  by  Jonson  as 
well  as  Shakespeare. 

Tiie  powei'  and  corriijihk  authority  of  this,  lies  in  our 
will.  "  Othello,  1,  3. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  corrigible  hand  over  him, 
Crispinus?  I'oelaster,\\,\. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  used  it 
rightly  : 

Bending  down  his  corrigible  neck.  Ant.  <J-  Cleop.,  iv,  12. 

CORSEY,    CORSIVE,   and    CORZIE. 

All,  I  believe,  corruptions  of  corrosive  ; 
meaning  therefore,  as  a  substantive, 
anything  that  corrodes.  Corrosive 
itself  was  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  spoken  as  two  syllables,  even 
when  written  without  contraction. 

Whereas  lie  meant  his  corrosives  to  apply, 

And  vritli  streight  diet  tame  his  stubl)orne  malady. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  25. 

Elsewhere  Spenser  writes  it  so  : 

And  tliat  same  bitter  corsive  which  did  eat 
Hei'  tender  heart,  and  made  refraine  from  meat. 

Ibid.,  IV,  ix,  1.5. 
And  more  than  all  the  rest  this  greev'd  him  cheefe. 
And  to  his  heart  a  corsive  was  eternell. 

Harringt.  Jriost.,  xliii,  8.3. 
For  ev'ry  cordiall  that  my  thoughts  apply 
Turns  to  a  corsive,  and  doth  eat  it  larder. 

B.  Jons.  Ei\  Man  out  of  II. 
Tliis  was  a  corsive  to  old  Edward's  days. 
And  without  ceasing  fed  upon  his  bones. 

Druyt.  Leg.  of  P.  Gar.,  p.  571. 

We  find  it  written  corzie: 

lie  feels  a  corzie  cold  his  heart  to  knaw. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xx,  97. 

I  thought  once  this  might  be  put 
for  corijza,  or  rheum  ;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  passages  from  this 
author  shows  plainly  what  he  meant. 
In  one  place  it  seems  to  mean  distress 
or  inconvenience. 

His  peiphxi  il  mother  was  driven  to  make  him  by 
force  be  leiided,  with  extreme  corseij  to  herselfe,  anil 
annoyance  to  him.  I't-mhr.  Arcad.,  L.  3,  p.  297. 

Here  also  it  is  much  the  same  : 

The  discontent 
You  seem  to  entertain,  is  merely  causeless ; — 
— And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  discover  it. 
That  we  may  take  the  spleen  and  corsfj  from  it. 

Chapman's  Mons.  D' Olive,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  3-i8. 

The  editor's  note  is  quite  erroneous. 

+To  liavc  a  great  hurt  or  domage,  which  we  call  a 
corseij  to  the  herte.  Eiwles  Dictionarie,  1559. 

fCORSICK.     Grieved. 

Alas !  iioore  infants  borne  to  wofull  fates, 
What  cun-i'f^-t;  hart  such  liannelesse  soules  can  grcevc. 
Great  Britaines  Troge,  1609. 

CORTINE,  for  curtain.     Cortina,  Lat. 
•Only  an  antiquated  spelling. 

Tiilk  of  the  affairs 
The  doudcs,  the  corfines.  and  the  mysteries, 
That  are  afoot.    Jl.  Jons.  Ma.^q.  of  Neptune's  Triumph. 
Cortina  striata,  a  jileited  or  folded  cortine, or  a  cortine 
tliat  liatli  long  stra'ics  in  it. 

FUminr/'s  Nomeucl ,  p.  317,  b 

fCOSHER.     To  entertain  a  guest. 


A  very  fit  and  proper  house,  sir. 
For  such  a  worthy  guest  to  cosher. 

The  Irish  Uudibras,  1689. 

fCOSHERING.     A  pet  animal  ? 

I  would  not  leave  a  head  to  wag  upon  a  shoulder  of 
our  generation,  from  my  mother's  sucking-pig  at  her 
nipple  to  my  great  grandfather's  coshering  in  tlic 
peas-straw.  Shirley's  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  v,  i. 

COSIER.     See  Cozier. 

COSSET.  A  lamb,  or  other  young 
animal,  brought  up  by  hand.  Being 
a  rustic  word,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
had  an  Italian  derivation. 

I  shall  give  thee  you  cosset  for  thy  payne. 

Spens.  Sliej).  Kal.,  Sept. 

A  pet  of  any  kind. 

Aiul  I  am  for  the  cosset,  his  charge ;  did  you  ever  sec 
a  fellow's  face  more  accuse  him  for  an  ass  ? 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  F.,  i,  I. 

COST.     A  rib.     From  the  Latin  casta. 

It  is  an  automa,  [automaton]  runs  under  water,' 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she  wriggles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Hews,  iii,  1. 

This  is  like  some  modern  projects. 
COSTARD.  A  man's  head  ;  or  a  large 
kind  of  apple.  Which  is  the  original 
sense,  is  not  yet  settled.  Mr.  Gilford 
positively  says  the  apiile  (Note  on 
the  Alchemist,  act  v,  sc.  1)  :  and 
cei'tainly  we  do  not  find  it  used  for  a 
head,  except  in  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous language.  It  occurs  five 
times  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  in 
that  way.  Yet  Skinner  tells  us  that 
coster  meant  a  head,  and  derives  that 
from  coppe :  quasi,  copster.  His 
authority  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

Isc  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
Well,  knave,  an  I  had  thee  alone,  I  would  surely  rap 
thy  costard.  Gamin.  Gurl.,  0.  PI.,  li,  (>6. 

Thai  I  may  hear  and  answer  what  you  say, 
Witli  my  school-dagger  'bout  your  costard,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  ii,  55, 

Once  we  find  it  used  for  the  covering 
of  the  head,  the  cap  : 

Take  an  ounce  from  mine  arm,  and,  doctor  Deuzace, 
I'll  make  a  close-stool  of  your  velvet  costard. 

B.  .j-  Fl.  U'oinaii's  Prize,  iii,  i. 

The  modern  editors  of  these  plays 
have  made  foolish  work,  in  changing 
custard  to  costard,  where  the  former 
was  right.  Loyal  SubJ.,  ii,  o.  To 
"crown  with  a  custard,"  means  to 
clap  a  custard  on  his  head,  the  effect 
of  which  must  of  course  be  ludicrous. 
As  a  species  of  apple,  it  is  enumerated 
with  others,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
very  common  sort,  as  it  gave  a  name 
to  the  dealers  in  apples  : 
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Apples  he  so  divers  of  form  and  substance,  that  it 
were  intinite  to  describe  them  aU;  some  consist  more 
of  aire  tlien  water,  as  your  pi'ffs  called  mala pulmonea ; 
others  more  of  water  than  wind,  as  your  costards  ana 
pomewaters,  called  bydrotica. 

Sliiffett's  HeuUh's  Improvement,  p.  iJh. 

Tlie  wilding,  fOi-/«)(/,theu  the  well-known  pomew'ater. 

Dratjt.  Polyolh.,  s. 

•f COSTARD-JAGGER.  Another  name, 
apparently,  for  costard-monger. 

Coblers,  or  tynkers,  or  else  costard-jayr/ers. 

Barclay's  Fyfte  EijJog.,  n.  d. 

COSTARD-MONGER,  or  COSTER- 
MONGER.  A  seller  of  apples  ;  one, 
generally,  who  kept  a  stall.  They 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  Irish. 

Her  father  was  an  Irish  costar-monger. 

B.  Jons.  Alcli;  IV,  1. 
In  England,  sir,  troth  I  ever  laugh  when  I  think  on't ; 

\Vliv  sir,  there  all  the  cosUr-mongers  are  Irish. 

3  P.  Ho7i.  Wk.,  0.  PL,  lii,  p-  3/o. 

Costermongers  were  usually  noisy, 
•whence  old  Morose  in  Epiccene  is  said 
to  swoon  at  the  voice  of  one.  Their 
bawling  was  proverbial : 

And  then  Iie'll  rail,  like  a  rude  costermonger, 
Tliat  school-bovs  had  couzened  of  his  apples, 
As  loud  and  senseless.         B.  S'  FL  SconiJ.  Ladij,^,l. 

They  were  general  fruit-sellers.  The 
costard-monger  in  Jonson's  Barth. 
Eair  cries  only  pears. 
COSTER-MONGER,  jocularly  used  as 
an  adjective.  Anything  meanly  mer- 
cenary, like  a  petty  dealer  in  apples, 
whose  character  was  bad  in  various 
ways.     See  Apple-squire. 

"Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  coster-monger 
times,  that  true  valoui-  is  turned  bear-herd. 

2  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

Where  note,  that  times  is  not  in  the 
two  folios,  but  is  supplied  from  the 
quarto,  and  that  hear-herd  should 
probably  be  hear-ioard,  the  quarto 
having  herod.  Bear-herd  occurs, 
however,  in  other  passages. 
COSTMARY.  The  herb  bahamita  vul- 
garis, called  also  alecost,  as  it  was 
frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an 
aromatic  bitter. 

Coslmarie  is  put  into  ale  to  steep ;  as  also  into  the 
barrels  and  stands,  amongst  those  lierbes  wherewith 
they  do  make  sage  ale.  Johns.  Gerrard,  B.  ii,  eh.  208. 
The  purple  hyacinth,  and  fresh  costmarie. 

'^    ^  Spetis.  Gnat. 

•fCOT.  Apparently  a  jocular  terni  for  a 
citizen.  "Too  much  like  a  citizen, 
or  a  cot,  as  the  women  call  it." 
Commentary  upon  the  History  of  Tom 
Thumb,  1711,  p.  12. 

To  COTE,  To  pass  by,  to  pass  the  side 
of  another.  Costoyer,  old  French,  in 
■which  the  «  was  soon  dropped,  and  is 


COT 

now   not  written.     The  same   as  to 
coast. 

We  coted  tliem  on  the  way,  and  liither  they  are 
coming.  ^«'»^-'  "'  "• 

Her  amber  hair  for  foul  hath  amber  coted. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

That  is,  hath  so  far  passed  amber,  as 
to  make  it  seem  foul. 

Tlie  buck  broke  gallantly ;  my  great  swift  being  dis- 
advantaged in  his  slip  was  at  tirst  behind ;  marry, 
presently  co/c'/ and  outstripped  them. 

Ret.  front  Pern.,  Grig,  of  Dr.,  m,  p.  3o8. 

This  is  exact,  first  coted,  i.  e.,  went  by 
the  side,  then  outstripped  them. 
Chapman  is  also  quoted  by  Johnson. 
[See  Chapm.  Hom.  II.,  .\xiii,  324, 
and  Od.,  xiii,  421.] 
It  was,  however,  a  common  sporting 
term,  and  by  that  probably  made 
familiar  to  Shakespeare.  Drayton 
has  it,  where  he  particularly  professes 
to  give  the  account  of  coursing  in  its 
true  terras : 

Wliich  in  the  proper  terms  the  muse  doth  thus  report. 

Cotes  is  thus  introduced  in  that  place : 

Wlien  each  man  nms  liis  horse  with  fixed  eyes,  and 

\\qiich  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the  other 
coats.  Fulyolh.,  xxiu,  p.  lllo. 

The  passage  from  the  Return  from 
Parnassus,  above  cited,  seems  to 
prove  that  it  was  used  also  in  buck- 
hunting. 
COTE,  or  COAT,  s.  In  similar  usage. 
A  pass,  a  go-by,  as  we  sometimes  say. 

But  when  he  cannot  reach  her. 
This  irivin"  him  a  coat,  about  again  doth  fetch  her. 
'  "        °  Drayton,  ibid. 

fCOTHURNAL.  Tragical,  or  drama- 
tical. 

A  sprightly  comedy,  the  sins  unfold 
Of  more  corrupted  times,  then  in  its  high 
ro//(!(nM;  sceans,  a  lofty  tragedy  _ 

Erects  their  thoughts,  and  dotli  at  once  mvite 
To  various  passions,  sorrow  and  delight. 

Chamherlayne's  Fharonmda,  Ibo'J. 

A  COT-QUEAN.  Probably  cock-quean; 
that  is,  a  male  quean,  a  man  who 
troubles  himself  with  female  affairs ; 
which  old  Capulet  is  doing  when  the 
Nurse  tells  him. 

Go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 
Get  you  to  bed.  Hom.  find  Jul,  iv,  4. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  means 
masculine  hussey.  It  is  spoken  by 
Ovid,  as  Jupiter,  to  Julia,  as  Juno : 

We  tell  tliee,  thou  angcrest  us,  cul-qncan ;    and  we 

will  thimder  thee  in  pieces  for  thy  col-aneanity.        ^ 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iv,  o. 

It  continued  long  in  use  in  the  former 
sense,  and  is  quoted  even  from 
Addison,  who  compares  a  woman 
meddling  with  state  affairs  to  a  man 
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interfering  in  female  business,  a  cot- 
quean,  adding,  "  each  of  the  sexes 
should  keep  within  its  bounds."  See 
Quean. 

It  seems  to  have  meant  also  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  which  suits  the  same 
derivation. 
COTSALE.  A  corruption  of  Cotswold, 
open  downs  in  Gloucestershire,  very 
favorable  for  coui'sing. 

How  does  your  fallow  arreyhound,  sir?  I  heard  say 
he  was  outrun  on  Cot-icde.  Merry  TV.  ir.,  i,  1. 

This  might  refer  to  common  coursing, 
and  therefore  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  date  of  the  play,  which  Warton 
endeavoured  to  fix  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Dover's  Games  on  Cotswold. 
They  were  not  founded  till  the  reign 
of  James  I.  See  Dover. 
A  sheep  was  jocularly  called  a  Cotsold 
or  Cotswold  lion,  from  the  extensive 
pastures  in  that  part.  It  is  among 
Ray's  Proverbs,  under  Gloucestershire, 
p.  242.     So  Harrington: 

Lo  then  the  mystery  from  whence  the  name 
Of  Cotsold  li/ons  first  to  England  came. 

EiJiyr.,  B.  iii,  Ep.  IS. 

To  COTTON.  To  succeed,  to  go  on 
prosperously :  a  metaphor,  probably, 
from  the  finishing  of  cloth,  which 
when  it  cottons,  or  rises  to  a  regular 
nap,  is  nearly  or  quite  complete.  It 
is  often  joined  with  geer,  which  is 
also  a  technical  and  manufacturing 
term. 

.still  mistress  Dorothy !  This  geer  will  cotton. 

IS.  .f-  n.  Mons.  Tho.,  iv,  8. 

Now,  Hcphestion,  doth  not  this  matter  cotton  as  I 

would.  LyUfs  Alex.  ^  Camp.,  iii,  4,  0.  PI.,  ii,  122. 

It  cot  lens  well,  it  cannot  dioose  but  beare 

A  pretty  napp.  Family  of  Love,  D,  3  b. 

This  is  exact  to  the  presumed  origin 
of  the  phrase.  Sometimes,  by  a  still 
further  extension  of  the  metaphor,  it 
meant  to  agree : 

Slvles  and  I  cannot  cotlen. 

Hist.ofCapt.Stia:ely,Ti,2h. 
Else  the  matter  would  rotten  but  ill  favouredly  \rith 
our  loving  mother,  the  holv  eliurch. 

Beehive  of  Rom.  C/;.,  K  r,  7. 

Swift  seems  to  be  the  latest  authority 
for  the  word. 

tHow  this  geare  will  cotlen,  I  know  not. 

True  Tratjedie  ofRic.  Ill,  1591. 
tCome  on,  sir  frier,  picke  tiie  locke. 
This  gere  dolh  cotton  hansome. 

Troubl.  Raigne  of  King  John,  p.  1. 
-^What  meanes  this?  docth  he  dote  so  much  of  this 
strange  harlot  indeede?  now  1  perceive  how  this  geare 
cotteiis :"  I  scurse  found  it  out  now  at  last,  foolish  man 
that  I  am.  Terence  in  English,  161 1. 

COTTYER.    A  cottager.    Cottier  in  o\(i 


French  law  was  the  same  as  roturier. 
See  Cotgrave. 

Himself  goes  patch'd  like  some  b.ire  cotlyer. 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appcyre. 

Ball,  Sat.,  IV,  ii,  9. 

Cotin    also   meant   a   cottage.       See 
Lacombe's  Diet,   du  vieux   Langage, 
tom.  ii. 
fTo  COUCH.   To  lay,  to  place  together. 

Opus  emplecton,  Vitru.  cum  froutibus  utrinque  politis, 
medium  uaturalis  sa.xorum  materia  temere  coUocata 
farcit.  iimk^KTov.  Worke  wel  knit  and  couched  togither. 
Nomenclator,  1585. 
Coagmentum,  Plauto,  commissura,  Arcta  et  compressa 
conjunctio,  proprie  lapidum.  <rua-TT)fia,  crucoujii),  opMi- 
Jointure,  attachement,  haison.  Tiie  close  joyuing  or 
couching  of  things  together,  properlv  of  stones.    Ibid. 

tCOUCHANT.     Lying. 

The  place,  manor  house,  or  farmc  of  hushandrie, 
wliere  this  officer  is  couckant  and  abiding. 

WithaW  Dictiunarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  77. 

fCOVE.  This  cant  term  for  a  man  is 
found  at  an  early  period.  Gentry 
cove  in  the  following  extract  means  of 
course  a  gentleman. 

The  rule  and  recorder. 
And  mouth  of  the  order 
As  priest  of  tlie  game. 
And  prelate  of  the  same. 
There's  a  gentry  cote  here. 

Ifitts  Recreations,  165i. 

COVENT.  Old  French,  as  well  as 
English,  for  convent.  Hence  the 
name  of  Covent-garden.  Mr.  Todd 
has  abundantly  exemplified  the  word. 
I  shall  only  add  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  Latimer : 

Neither  doe  I  now  speake  of  my  selfe  and  my  coveiif, 
as  the  begging  fryers  were  wont  to  doe.  I  have  enough, 
I  tlianke  God,  and  I  neede  not  to  begge. 

Sermons,  fol.  92  h. 

Coventry  is  not  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  this,  but  from  Cune,  a  small 
river  on  which  it  stands. 
COVENTRY  BLUE.  The  dyeing  of 
blue  thread  was  formerly  a  material 
part  of  the  trade  of  Coventry.  This 
thread  was  much  used  for  working  or 
embroidering  upon  white  linen. 

I  have  lost  my  tliimble,  and  a  skciu  of  Coventry  Hue 
1  had  lo  work  Gregory  Lielitield  a  handkerduef. 

B.  Jons.  Gipsies  Metam. 
And  she  gave  me  a  shirt  collar,  wrought  over  with  no 
counterfeit  stuff.  G.  \Miat,  was  it  gold?  /.  Nay, 
'twas  better  than  gold.  G.  What  w;i3  it  ?  /.  Ri^ht 
Coventry  blue.  Geo.  a  Greene.  O.  PI.,  iii,  p.  22. 

I  have  lieard  that  the  chief  trade  of  Coventry  was 
heretofore  in  making  blew  thread,  and  that  the  towne 
was  rich  ever  upon  tliat  trade.  W.  Stafford. 

COVENTRY  CROSS.  This  splendid 
and  ornamental  structure,  now  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  of  Stourhead, 
was  once,  in  great  part,  covered  with 
gilding.  Speaking  of  Coventry,  Dray- 
tou  says. 
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Her  wails  in  good  repair,  lier  ports  so  bravely  built, 
Her  liaUs  in  good  estate,  her  cross  so  richly  f/ilt. 

PohjoV).,  xiu,  p.  9~~- 

i-COVERING-SEEDS.  The  old  popular 
name  for  a  well-known  description  of 
sweetmeats. 

To  make  each  sort  of  comfits,  vulgarly  called  covenng- 
.seeds,  &c.,  with  sugar.— You  must  provide  a  pau  ol 
brass  or  tin,  to  a  good  depth,  made  with  ears  to  hang 
over  a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  witli  a  ladle  and  slice  ol 
the  same  metal ;  then  cleanse  your  seeds  trom  dross, 
and  take  the  finest  sugar  well  beaten;  put  to  eacu 
(luarter  of  a  pound  of  seeds,  two  pounds  ot  sugar  jtlie 
seeds  being  first  well  dried,  and  your  sugar  melted 
ill  this  order,  put  into  the  pan  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
adding  a  pint  of  spring  water,  stiiTing  it  ti  1  it  be 
moistened,  and  suffer  it  to  melt  well  over  a  clear-  fire 
tUl  it  ropes,  after  that,  set  it  upon  hot  embers,  not 
suffering  it  to  boil,  and  so  from  your  ladle  let  it  drop 
upon  the  seeds,  and  keep  the  bason  wherein  they  are 
continually  moving,  and  between  every  coat  rub  and 
dry  them  "as  well  as  maybe;  and  when  they  have 
taken  up  the  sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  rolled  into 
order,  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  a  fii-e,  and  they 
wUl  be  hard  and  white.       The  Itich  Closet  oj  Rarities. 

COVETISE.     Covetousness,  Fr. 

But  vou  think.  Curius, 
'Tis  c&rc/isdhaih  wrought  me?  ifyouloveme       ^ 
Change  that  unkind  conceit.      B.  Jons.  Catil,  n,  o. 
Thy  mortal  covelice  perverts  our  laws, 
And  tears  our  freedom  from  our  francliis'd  liearts. 

Cornelia,  0.  PL,  u,  240. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 

•tBut,  the  chiefe  end,  this  precept  aims  at,  is 
To  quench  in  us  the  coals  of  covetize.       Du  Bartas. 
■IPismaUon,  a  sinfull  wretch  of  all  that  ever  raignde. 
Whom  corcllsc  did  bliude  so  sore,  and  rage  of  furie 

strainde, 
That  unaware,  with  privie  knife  before  the  altars 

He  slew  'sicheus,  and  of  his  sisters  love  he  thought 
him  sure.  Viryil,  by  Phaer,  1600. 

COVIN.  An  act  of  conspiracy  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  others, 
from  an  old  French  word  of  the  same 
meaning.  Still  in  use  as  a  law  term. 
Fraud  in  general. 

Wliere  purchase  comes  by  covin  and  deceit. 

Gasc.  Steele  Gtas.,  1.  296. 
"Where  custumers  conceale  no  coviue  usde. 

Ibid.,  1111. 
^Mo.  Why  laugh  you  eveiy  dele?  so  mote  1  gone, 
This  goetii  not  aright ;  1  dread  some  covin. 

Cartioright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
tlnlo  this  coven  w^as  Phieliclie  tlirust. 

Ilistorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

COULD.  The  old  preterite  of  can  or 
con,  to  know :  now  used  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  sign  of  a  mood.  Often  written 
without  the  l.     See  Couth. 

That  he  had  found  out  one,  their-  soveraign  lord  to  be, 

Com'n  of  the  race  of  kings,  and  in  their  country  born, 

'      Conld  not  one  EugUsh  word ;  of  which  he  durst  be 

sworn.  Drayt.  Folyvlb.,  ix,  p.  835. 

It  written  was  there  in  tli'  Arabian  tooug. 

Which  toong  Orlando  perfect  understood; 

But  at  this  time  it  him  so  deeply  stoong, 
It  had  bin  well  that  he  it  never  coiid. 

Harr.  Ariosto,  x.xiii,  85 


+COUNSEL. 

secret. 


A  matter    to    be  kept 


And  what  they  did  there  must  be  counsel  to  me. 

Because  they  lav  long  the  next  day ; 
And  I  made  haste"home ;  but  I  got  a  good  piece 

Of  bride  cake,  and  so  came  away. 

Ballad  ofEobin  Hood  and  Clonnda. 

fCOUNTENAKCE.  A  portrait  of  a 
person  was  sometimes  called  a  copy 
of  his  countenance. 

I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you  I  took  it  rather  as  a  coj,y  of 

your  countenance  than   any  thought   could  take  its 

bri"-inal  from  the  discretion  I  ever  own'd  you  lady  ol. 

Osborne's  Iforks,  ed.  1673,  p.  5-iO. 

tCOUNTER.  There  were  two  prisons 
called  the  Counter  in  the  city  of 
London  ;  one  iu  the  Poultry,  the  other 
in  Wood- street. 

The  captains  of  this  insurrection 
Have  tane  themselves  to  amies,  and  cam  but  now 
To  both  the  Covaters.whn  they  have  releast 
Sundrie  indebted  prisoners.  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
I  appeale  from  Newgate  to  any  of  the  two  worshipp- 
fuU  Coanters.  -^''^• 

There  was  also  a  Counter  in  South wark. 

Five  jayles  or  prisons  are  in  Soutliwarke  plac'd. 
The  Counter  (once  S.  Margrets  church  defac'd). 
The  Marshalsea,  the  Kings  Bench,  and  White  Lyon, 
Where  some  like  Tantalus,  or  like  Ixion, 
The  pinching  paine  of  hunger  daily  feele, 
Turn'd  up  aud  downe  with  fickle  fortunes  wheele. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tCOUNTER-BOOK. 

Though  base  and  trebles,  fortune  did  me  grant. 
And  meanes,  but  yet  alas,  they  are  too  small. 
Yet  to  make  up  the  musicke,  I  must  looke 
Tlie  tenor  in  the  cursed  counter-booke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

•\To   COUNTER-RUSH.      A  term    in 
jousting. 

A  gentleman  -nho  was  none  of  the  wisest  was  deputed 
judge  in  jest  of  a  just  betweene  two  other  gentlemen. 
And  one  saying  unto  him.  Sir,  how  thinke  you  of 
this  last  course,  hath  not  maister  N.  lost  his  launce? 
meaning  that  he  had  not  counter-rusht  it  upon  his 
adversarie ;  whereunto  he  answered.  If  maister  N.  have 
lost  his  launce,  let  him  seeke  it  out  againe. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

tCOUNTERFAlT.  An  insincere  con- 
vert? 

A  drunken  Christian  and  a  Jewish  Christian  being  at 
tearmes  of  brabble,  the  drunkard  call'd  the  connierfait 
a  drunken  companion,  aud  the  counterfaite  called  him 
a  Jew.  The  next  day  they  met  againe,  and  the 
drunkard  then  said  unto  the  Jew :  Sirrah,  take  thy 
Jew  to  thyselfe,  and  restore  me  my  drunkard  againe. 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

COUNTERFEIT.  A  portrait;  a  like- 
ness. 

What  find  I  here, 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    Wliat  demigod 
Hath  gone  so  near  creation  ?    Merch.  of  Yen.,  iii,  2. 
Thou  draw'st  a  counterfeit  best  iu  all  Athens. 

Timon  of  A.,  v,  1. 
A  certain  painter  brought  Apelles  the  counterfaite  of  a 
face  in  a  table.  Lylie's  Euphues,  p.  55. 

Me.Nt  after  her  was   borne   the   counterfeit  ot    the 
princesse  of  Elis.  Pembr.  Arcad.,  p.  58. 

COUNTERGATE.  Some  known  place 
in  Windsor.  Probably,  a  gate  which 
went  out  by  the  counterguard  of  the 
castle,  consequently  by  the  fosse,  or 
ditch. 

Thou  mighfst  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  ths 
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toiinUr-gate ;  wliich  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of 
a  hme-kiln.  Mtrry  If.  It'.,  iii,  3. 

tCOUNTERLET.     Perhaps  a  bye-path. 

The  highest  of  tlie  highest  rancke  is  set, 
To  tread  this  maze,  not  free  from  counterlet. 

Nordois  Labyrinth  of  Mans  Life,  ICli. 

fCOUNTER-MAKE.  To  make  things 
in  contradiction  to  what  one  has  made 
before. 

He  all  this  lime  was  content,  tooke  the  chalke  in  his 
liand,  and  began  to  make  and  umiiake  and  counter- 
make  a  many  lines  and  dashes  upon  the  cloth  and  so 
continued  a  good  space.  Till  at  the  last  she  marveil- 
ling  thereat,  ask'd  liim  what  he  did  ?  he  answered :  I 
measure  how  many  sizzars  these  sheeres  will  make. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

COUNTERPANE.  The  corresponding 
copy  of  a  deed,  now  called  the  counter- 
part. Noticed  by  our  old  dictionaries. 
"  Schedules  antigraphum."    Coles. 

Read,  scribe;  give  nie  the  counterpane. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Barth.  Fair. 

COUNTERPOINT,  now  changed  to 
counterpane.  A  covering  for  a  bed, 
formed  in  regular  divisions.  From 
the  same  word  in  French.  Latined 
by  Coles,  "  Cadurcum  contrapunc- 
tum."  The  change  of  the  last  syllable 
to  jiane,  pi'obably  arose  from  the  idea 
of  2Ja7ies,  or  square  openings,  applied 
also  to  some  parts  of  dress. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel.  See.  Tam.  ofSkr.,  ii,  1. 

Then  I  will  have  rich  counterpoints,  and  musk. 

Knack  to  inoiv  a  Kn.,  cited  by  Steevens. 

■Umbroidered  coverlets,  or  counterpoints o{  purple  silk. 

li^ortk's  Plutarch,  p.  39. 

fCOUNTER-SCALE.     Balance. 

To  compare  their  university  to  yours,  were  to  cast 

New-inne  in  counterscale  with  Christ-Church  colledge, 

or  the  alms  houses  on  Tower  hill  to  Siittons  liospitall. 

Huwell's  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

fCOUNTER-STRIVE.  To  strive  to- 
gether with.  The  word  occurs  in 
A  Herrings  Tayle,  1598. 

fTo  COUNTERWAIT.  To  lay  in  wait 
against  any  one. 

He  that  his  wife  will  counterwait  and  watch. 

iruhals'  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  4-10. 

COUNTESS,  ENGLISH.  The  EngUsh 
dame  alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, was  probably  the  countess  of 
Essex,  afterwards  of  Somerset,  whose 
infamous  amours  and  plots  ended  in 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

He  will  not  brook  an  empress,  though  thrice  fairer 
Than  ever  Maud  was  ;  or  higher  spirited 
Tlian  Cleopatra,  or  your  Eni/lish  countess. 

B.  and  Fl.  Aice  Valour,  i,  1. 

She  is  much  moi'e  severely  attacked, 
as  she  well  deserved,  by  Rich.  Braith- 
waite,  if  he  was,  as  is  supposed,  the 
author  of  the   Honest  Ghost.     Near 


the  end  of  the  first  part  he  has  an 
epitaph,  entitled,  "  Upon  our  Age's 
Messalina,insatiat  Madona,  the  match- 
less EngUsh  Corombona,'''  p.  99.  la 
this  poem  the  chief  features  of  her 
delinquency  are  touched  with  a  strong 
hand.  She  was  tried  with  her  husband, 
and  condemned,  in  IfilG;  but  both 
were  pardoned  afterwards,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  James. 
COUNTY,  for  count ;  or  a  nobleman  in 
general. 

A  ring  the  county  wears, 
Tliat  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
From  sou  to  son,  some  foiu-  or  live  descents. 

JWs  Well,  iii,  7. 
Gismund,  who  loves  the  countie  Palurin. 

Arg.  to  Tancr.  ;J-  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  p.  165. 

Applied  to  Orsino,  duke  of  lUyria  : 

Run  after  that  same  jieevish  messenger, 

The  county's  man,  he  left  tliis  ring  behind  him. 

Twelfth  y.,  i,  5. 

To  COURB.     To  bend,   or   stoop.     Se 
courber,  Fr. 

Virtue  itself  of  ^"ice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea  courb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Haml,  iii,  4. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  older  writers. 
The  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare 
have  absurdly  printed  it  curb. 
To  COURE.  Usually  written  to  cower 
or  colore,  to  stoop  or  bend  over  any- 
thing.     Couver^  Fr. 

They  cuure  so  over  the  coles,  thcyr  eyes  be  bleard  with 
smooke.  Gamm.  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  p.  9. 

It  is  so  spelt  by  Spenser  also. 
■fTo  COURSE.     To  beat  with  a  stick. 

Accommode.  Titted,  apted,  applied;  furnished,  ac- 
conuuodated;  also,  helped,  assisted;  also  coursed,  or 
cudgeUed.  Cutgrtite. 

fCOURSE-A-PARK.     A  country  game 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

At  course-a-park,  w  ithotit  all  doubt. 
He  should  have  hrst  been  taken  out 

Bv  all  the  maids  i'th  town: 
Though  luslly  Roger  there  had  bccu, 
Or  little  George  upon  the  green. 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown.      Witts  liecrealions. 

The  following  is  a  curious  enumeration 
of  rustic  spoi'ts. 

At  doore  exiiertwig  him  his  nu)ther  sate, 
AVondriiig  her  buy'woidd  stay  from  luT  so  late  ; 
I'tamim;  for  hini  unto  Iter  selfe  excuses. 
And  with  such  thoughts  gladly  her  selfe  abuses  : 
As  that  her  soniie,  since  day  grew  old  and  wcako. 
Staid  with  the  maids  to  ruiine  at  bwlibrcake : 
Or  that  he  etJiirs'd  ii  pnrke  with  females  fraught, 
Wliieh  \vo\ild  not  run  except  they  n\ight  be  caught 
Or  in  the  thickets  layd  some  wilv  snare 
To  take  the  rabbet,  or  the  pourbliude  hare. 
Or  taught  his  dogge  to  catch  the  climbing  kid : 
Thus  sTu'pheards  doe ;  and  thus  she  thouaht  be  did. 
Bro<n,~e.  Brit.  Vast. 

COURT-CHIMNEY.    Probably  a  chim- 
ney built  in  the  corner  of  a  room. 

Th'ev  use  no  rost,  but  for  themselves  and  their  Lous- 
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told;  nor  no  fire,  but  a  little  court  chimnic  in  their 
owne  chamber. 

(?ref»e'^  (2h'>,  ;?■(•.,  •ff'"-?-  jV'*'^-.  ■>■'  41i,  i-epr. 

Or  else  it  was  something  of  a  stove. 
fCOURT-CUP.      The  meaning   of  the 
word  is  not  quite  clear  in  the  first  of 
these  extracts.  , 

Marrv  hee  doth  not  use  to  weare  a  night-cap,  tor  Ins 
horucs  will  not  let  him ;  and  yet  I  know  a  bundi-ed, 
as  well  headed  as  he,  that  wiU  make  a  joUy  shitt  with 
a  court-cup  on  thch-  crownes,  if  the  weather  bee  colde. 
Nashe's  Pierce  Pemlesse,  lo9^. 
Let  !it  drv  in  an  ashen  dish,  other^rlse  caU'd  a  court- 
cup,  audlet  it  stand  in  the  dish  till  it  be  dry,  and  it 
will  be  like  a  saucer.  ,    t,,-  ;*ic7fi 

True  Gentlewoman's  Dehght,  tfa/b. 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  Apparently  a 
kind  of  moveable  closet  or  buffet,  in 
which  plate  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  were  displayed. 

Away  with  the  joiut-stools,  remove  the  conrt-cuphoard, 
look  to  the  plate.  Hoji, .  and  Jul,  },  o . 

Place  that  [a  wateli]  o'  the  court-cupboard,  let  it  He 
I'ull  in  the  view  of  her  thief-whorish  eye. 

Roaring  G.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  77. 
Here  shaU  stand  my  court-cupboard,  with  its  fui;nitm'e 
of  plate.  Mons.  D'Olhe,  Anc.  Dr.,  m,  o94. 

Elsewhere  it  is  called  a  cupboard  of 
jjlate  : 

Is  t\ie  cupboard  of  plate  set  out^ 

A  Trick  to  catch,  cj-c,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  217. 

It  was  therefore  evidently  moveable, 
and  only  brought  out  on  certain  occa- 
sions. It  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  carved  figures : 

With  a  lean  visage,  hke  a  carved  face 

On  a  court-cupboard.       Corbet,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  2. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  as  is  called  in 
Comenius's  Janua,  ed.  1659,  a  "livery 
cupboard." 

Golden  and  silded  beakers,  crazes,  great  cups,  crystal 
o-lasses,  cans';  tankards,  and  two-ear'd  pots,  are  brought 
forth  out  of  the  cup-board,  and  glass  case,  and  being 
rinsed  and  rub'd  with  a  pot-brush,  are  set  on  the 
Virery-cupbourd.  -""■  ^P'"- 

COURT  HOLY-WATER.  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  flattery,  and  fine  words 
without  deeds;  borrowed  from  the 
French,  who  have  their  eau  henite  de 
la  cour,  in  the  same  sense.  Ray  has 
it  in  his  Proverbs,  p.  184. 

O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  di'y  house  is  bettPT 
than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Lear,  in,  -. 

Coles  renders  it  in  Latin,  "Promissa 
rei  expertia,  fumus  aulicus." 
The  Diction.  Comique  of  Le  Roux 
thus  defines  the  French  phrase  :  "  On 
dit  d'un  homme  qui  fait  beaucoup  de 
comphmens,  ou  de  promesses  sur 
lesquelles  il  ne  faut  pas  faire  grand 
fondement,  que  c'est  Je  Veau  henite  de 
la  cour,  parcequ'on  n'est  point  chiche 
de  belles  promesses  a  la  cour,  non 
plus  que  d'eau  henite  a  I'eghse." 


The  phrase  is  still  current  in  France. 
In   1812  appeared  a  comedy  by  M. 
Picard,    the    title   of  which  was  Les 
Prometteurs,  ou  VEau  henite  de   la 
Cour,   of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  Esprit  des  Journaux  for  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  p.  59.     Eau  henite  de  la 
cave,  is  now  jocularly  used  for  strong 
liquors. 
COURTLAX,  or  CURTLAX.     A  short, 
crooked  sword ;    one  of  the   various 
forms  which  have  been  given  in  English 
to  the  French  word  coutelas,  as  curtle- 
axe,    &c.,    many   of    them   implying 
some   reference   to    an    axe,    though 
coutelas  is  made  only  from  cultellus. 

His  curtlax  by  his  thigh,  short,  hooked,  fine. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ix,  bi. 

f COURT-NAP.     An  outside  polish? 

We  are  cheated  by  a  co!(ri-Ha;).  . 

Shirlei/'s  Genlleman  oflenice,  iboa. 

A  COURTNOLL.     Some  appendage  to 
a  court,  but  what  does  not  appear. 

jS'ow  every  lowt  must  have  his  sou  a  courliioll.  ^ 

Greene's  Q,uip,  S'C. 

In  the  Harl.  Misc.,  vol.  v,  p.  403,  ed. 
1810,  it  is  explained,  "with  a  head 
dressed  hke  that  of  a  courtier;"  but 
the  son  is  said  to  he,  not  to  ivear  or 
have,  a  courtnoll,  which  seems  to  pre- 
clude that  interpretation. 

iThough  ich  am  not  zo  zeemhe  chwot, 

As  bene  the  courtnoles  gay ; 
Yet  chave  a  flaile,  that  will  not  faile, 

To  tlirashe  both  uiaht  and  day.  . 

Hou-ell's  Arbor  oj  Amttie,  io68. 

+COURTSHIPMENT.     Courteousness. 

T^l,«v.  cl.o  TAlnfps  linw  CfTplia 


Then  she  relates  how  Caelia 
The  lady  here  strippes  her  an-ay. 
And  girdles  her  in  home  spunne  bayes. 
Then  makes  her  conversant  in  layes 
Of  birds,  and  swaines  more  innocent 
That  kenne  not  guile  or  court  shipment. 

Lovelace's  Lucasta,  Ibl'J. 

tCOURTY.     A  courtier. 

I  cannot  play  the  fool  rightly,  I  mean,  the  physician, 
without  I  have  licence  to  e.vpalcat  oa  the  disease. 
But  (mv  good  lord)  more  briefly,  I  shaU  declare  to  you 
like  a  man  of  wisdom  and  no  physician,  who  deal  all 
in  simples,  why  men  are  melancholy.  Krst,  lor  yoiu- 
courties.  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  Iboi. 

So  oft  their  shady  vail,  that  every  tree. 
In  NVTcaths  where  love  lay  wrapt  in  mystery. 
Held  their  included  names,  a  subtile  way. 
To  the  observant  courties  to  betray 
Their  serious  folly,  which,  from  being  their  own 
■    Delight,  was  now  the  sport  oth'  pages  grown. 

Chamberlaync's  Pharonnida,  Ibo'J. 

COUTH.  The  old  preterite  of  can,  to 
know ;  the  same  as  coud  or  could. 
See  the  latter. 

Well  couth  hoc  time  his  pipe,  and  frame  his  stiU. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  Jan.,  v.  ID. 

E.  K.,  who  probably  was  Spenser 
himself,    thus    comments    upon    it  t 
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"  Couth  Cometh  of  tlie  verb  conne,  to 
know,  or  to  have  skil.  As  well  inter- 
preteth  the  same,  the  worthy  sir  Tho. 
Smith,  in  his  booke  of  government." 

As  I  my  little  flocke  on  later  banke, 

A  little  flocke,  but  well  my  pipe  they  couth, 

Did  piping  lead.  '         Sidii.  Arcad.,  p.  397. 

f  COW.  "  In  our  common  law,"  says 
Howell,  16o9,  "  there  are  some  pro- 
verbs that  carry  a  kind  of  authority 
with  them,  as  that  w'hich  began  in 
Henrie  the  Fourth's  time.  He  that 
bulls  the  coio  must  keep  the  calf." 

COW,  for  coward. 

Did'st  thou  not  say  even  nowe, 
Tliat  Carisophus,  luy  master,  was  no  man,  but  a  cov:e. 
In  takinge  so  many  blowes,  and  ^ve  never  a  blow 
agayn.  Bam.  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  215. 

The  derivation  of  coward  is  doubted. 
It  certainly  might  come  from  couard, 
French.  But  Menage  says  that  cou- 
hart  is  German  for  it,  and  is  made 
from  cou  and  hart,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  English,  cow-heart.  It  may 
therefore  be  either  derived  from  the 
German,  or  originally  English.  A  coio 
is  notoriously  a  timid  animal,  con- 
sidering her  strength  and  formidable 
appearance.  We  find  here  coive  used 
alone,  in  the  sense  of  coward,  and 
shall  see  cowish  also,  for  timid.  I 
would  not  go  further  for  a  deriva- 
tion. 

Codardo,  in  Italian,  is  clearly  made 
from  coda,  one  that  drops  his  tail  in 
fear,  or  remains  in  the  tail  or  rear 
of  the  army  ;  the  French  woi'd  may 
be  made  from  it,  and  the  English 
from  that;  or  the  resemblance  may 
be  casual.  See  Todd,  who  has  much 
on  the  subject.  [There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  English  word  is  derived 
from  the  French,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
and  these  "doubts"  about  it  deserve 
no  attention.] 
fCOWCUMBER  was  the  old  mode  of 
spelling  cucumber,  most  in  use. 

Cucumis,  cucunier  ....  Concombre.  A  cok- 
cumber.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Why,  sir,  doe  you  meanc  to  ingulfe  yoiu-  sella  ?  for 
God's  sake  let  us  goc  by  land,  there  you  shall  want 
nothing  lor  the  comfort  of  your  stomack :  sallat, 
radish,  scalious,  capres,  sweet  leiincll,  snailes,  frogges, 
cittrons,  greene  cittrons,  and  citlrons  in  conserve, 
greeue  cowcomhers,  and  those  in  pickle,  execUeut 
millions,  orcnges,  sardiuoes  fresh  and  salt,  anchovaes, 
and  macharcU.  The  Fasseuyer  of  Beiireniito,  1612. 
A  garden  of  cotvcummers,  melopepou. 

mtliah'  Vklioiiarif,  ed.  1008,  p.  101. 

COWISH.     Dastardlv,  timid. 


It  is  the  cmvish  tenor  of  his  spirit 

That  dares  not  undertake.  Lear,  iv,  2. 

We  have  also  to  cow  in  common  use, 
for  to  overcome  with  terror.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  dictionary  which 
gives  cow-hearted,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  word  may  be  found. 
tCOW-LADY.  The  insect  now  caUed  a 
lady-cow,  or  lady-bird. 

A  paire  of  buskins  thev  did  bring 

Of  the  coio-ladijes  corall  wing ; 

Powder'd  o're  with  spots  of  jet. 

And  lin'd  with  purple-\'iolet.  Mn..<sarvrii  Delicia,  1056. 

COX,  Captain.  A  Warwickshire  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  his  knowledge  of  old 
legends  and  customs,  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth  castle.  From  Laneham's 
Letter  describing  those  entertainments, 
itappears  thathe  had  a  collection  of  old 
books,  curious  at  that  time,  but  which 
now  would  be  nearly  inestimable. 
He  is  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  Masque  of  Owls,  and  with  allu- 
sion to  the  sports  above  mentioned : 

This  captain  Cox,  by  St.  ilary. 

Was  at  BiUlen  with  king  Harry; 

And  (if  some  do  not  vary) 

Had  a  goodly  library ; 

By  which  he  was  discerned 

To  be  one  of  the  learned. 

Vol.  viii,  p.  56,  ed.  Giff. 
+Although  we  thus  did  th'  hea\  ing  Spaniards  bose. 
We  lost  uoe  man  but  only  cnptaine  Coie. 

MS.adiiit.,  1-1825,  p.  246,  Bril.JIi(S. 

COXCOMB,  that  is,  cock's  comb.  The 
cap  of  the  licensed  fool  was  often 
terminated  at  the  top  with  a  cock's 
head  and  comb,  and  some  of  the 
feathers.  Hence  it  was  often  used 
for  the  cap  itself.  The  fool  in  Lear, 
therefore,  alluding  to  his  cap,  says. 

There,  take  my  coxcuuih  ;  why  this  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing 
agiiiust  his  will :  if  thou  follow  him  thou  must  needs 
wearmy  coxfOHii.  Lear,\,-i. 

Therefore  it  was  often  jocularly  used 
to  signify  a  head  : 

lie  has  broken  my  licad  across,  and  given  sir  Toby  a 
bloody  coxcomb  too.  Ifctjth  .V..  v,  1. 

As  many  coxcombs  as  you  tlirew  caps  up,  will  he 
tumble  down.  Coriol.,  iv,  6. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  put  this  as 
the  first  sense.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
it  came  to  mean  a  foolish  conceited 
fellow,  as  it  still  docs.  !Minshew 
exactly  illustrates  the  primitive  sense. 
■fCOXON.     The  coxswain  on  shipboard. 

About  two  o'clock  ill  the  morning,  letters  came  from 
Loudon  by  oui-  coxon,  so  they  waked  me. 

Pepys's  Diarv,  M;irch  25th,  1C60. 

To  COY.  To  decoy,  allure,  or  fl.Htter. 
This  word    is    abundantly  and  judi- 
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ciously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Todd,  who 
shows  clearly  that  it  was  currently 
used  as  an  original  word.  Decoy  is 
probably  made  from  it.  Also  to 
stroke,  or  sooth  with  the  hand,  which 
is  a  species  of  allurement. 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  tliis  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  i. 

And  while  she  cot/s  liis  sooty  cheeks,  and  curies  his 

sweaty  top.  iranier.  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  6,  p.  148. 

COY,  adj.,  seems  to  be  used  by  Drayton 
for  rare  or  curious  ;  which  is  very 
analogous  to  its  other  senses. 

Shepherd,  these  things  been  aU  too  coy  for  me. 
Whose  youtli  is  spent  in  jolhty  and  miitli, 
Like  hidden  arts  been  better  fitting  thee. 

Eclogue  7,  p.  1418. 

COY,  s.,  is  also  clearly  used  for  a  decoy, 
in  the  following  passage  : 

To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortunately  made 
tlieir  pages  oui'  coyes,  by  the  influence  of  a  white 
powder.  Lady  Alimony,  act  iii,  sub  fin. 

COYSTRIL.  See  Coistrel.  Coijstrel 
has  been  erroneously  used  sometimes 
for  kestrel,  a  bad  species  of  hawk. 
See  also  Castkel. 

■\To  make  a  COZEN  of  one.  To  de- 
ceive him  ? 

Cassander,  this  old  hermit,  hearing  it  to  be  Calli- 
raachus  his  nephew,  and  understanding  of  the  death 
of  his  brother,  dissembled  his  griefe,  although  liee 
were  glad  to  see  things  happen  out  so  well,  and 
determined  with  himselfe  to  make  a  coi:eii  of  his 
young  nepew,  untill  hee  had  bought  wit  with  the 
price  of  woe.  Zylie's  Euphues. 

COZIER.  One  who  sows ;  probably 
from  coser.  Span,  to  sow ;  or  cousu, 
Fr.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it  a 
taylor,  but  Minshew,  Phillips,  Kersey, 
and  Coles,  say  a  botcher,  or  cobbler. 
Minshew  gives  the  derivation  from 
Spanish. 

Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye 
squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches,  witliout  any  mitiga- 
tion or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 

Mr.  Steevens,  not  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  fancied  cottyer,  used  by 
Hall,  to  be  the  same  word ;  which 
certainly  means  cottager. 
CRAB,  ROASTED.  This  wild  English 
apple,  roasted  before  the  fire  and  put 
into  ale,  was  a  very  favorite  in- 
dulgence in  early  times.  So  Robin 
Goodfellow  says, 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

So  the  oldest  English  ballad  : 

I  love  no  rost,  but  a  nnt-lirowuc  toste. 
And  a  crab  layd  in  the  lire. 

Gamut.  Giirton,  ii,  1. 


And  sit  downe  in  my  ehayre,  by  my  wife  faire  Alison, 
And  tourne  a  crabbe  in  the  fire,  as  mery  as  Pope  Jone. 
Dam.  and  Pith.,  0.71,1,  223. 
Now  a  crab  in  the  fire  were  worth  a  good  grote, 
That  I  miglit  quafie  witli  captain  Turn  Tos-pot. 

Like  will  to  like,  c.  21. 

CRABAT,  for  cravat,  in  some  editions 
of  Hudibras  ;  probably  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  etymology.  But 
Skinner  was  certainly  right  in  de- 
riving it  from  the  Croat  soldiers,  who 
were  called  in  French  Cravates. 
Menage  is  very  clear  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  "  On  I'appelle  de  la  sorte,  a 
cause  que  nous  avons  eraprunte  cette 
sorte  d'ornement  des  Creates,  qu'on 
appelle  ordinairement  Cravates.''  He 
then  specifies  the  exact  time  when  the 
fashion  was  assumed :  "  Ce  fut  ea 
lf>36  que  nous  prismes  cette  sorte  de 
collet  des  cravates,  par  le  commerce 
que  nous  eumes  en  ce  tems-la  en 
Allemagne,  au  sujet  de  la  guerre  que 
nous  avions  avec  I'empereur."  Ori- 
gines  de  la  L.  Fr.  The  same  origin 
is  given  by  Frevost,  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique.  Coles  has  it  crahbat,  and 
translates  it  "  Sudariumlinteum  com- 
plicatum." 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck. 
Canonical  crabat  of  Smec. 

Hudib.,  I,  iii,  v,  1165. 

It  is  crabat  also  in  Townley's  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  292. 

In  his  poem  of  Du  Val,  Butler  seems 
to  have  written  cravat : 

To  understand  cravats  and  plumes, 

And  the  most  modish  from  the  old  perfumes. 

Stanza  3. 

This  latter  form  is  still  in  use. 

iCrubbat,  a  womans  gorget;  also  a  cracate,  worn 
first  (tliey  say)  by  the  Croats  in  Germany. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  169i. 

fCRACHED.     Infirm ;  broken.     Fr. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  ne.vt  corarayng,  I  entende  to 
departe  hens,  commensyng  and  eontynuyng  my 
jorneys  towardes  your  higlmes,  withe  suche  dili- 
gence, as  myn  olde  and  crached  body  may  endure. 

State  Pajiers,  i,  278. 

CRACK.  A  boy ;  generally  a  pert, 
lively  boy :  one  that  cracks  or  boasts. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  referring  to 
the  Icelandic  for  its  derivation. 

I  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate, 
when  he  was  but  a  cracic,  not  thus  liigh. 

2  lien.  IF,  iii,  2. 

Since  we  are  turn'd  cracks,  let  us  study  to  be  like 

cracks ;  practise  their  language  and  behaviours,  and 

not  witli  a  dead  imitation ;    act  freely,  carelessly, 

and  capriciously,  as  if  our  veins  ran  witli  quicksilver.' 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Reo.,  ii,  1. 

It  is  a  rogue,  a  wag,  his  name  is  Jack, 

A  notable  dissembling  lad,  a  crack. 

1  Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  554. 
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+Frost  and  snow  will  be  every  wliit  as  scarce  in  tliis 
month  as  thunder  and  lightnin<;  at  Christmas. 
"Wamiing-pans  vdM  he  scorned  bright,  and  hung  up 
behind  the  kitchen  door  as  an  ornament.  Muffs  and 
sable  tippets  will  be  plenty  in  Long-lane,  where  you 
may  have  as  great  choice  in  every  brokers  shop,  as 
yoii  may  of  cracks  in  the  eigliteen-penny  gallery. 

London  Bewitched,  1708. 

fCRACK.     A  breach. 

Liquido  possum  jur^re,  I  may  take  an  oath  with  a 
safe  conscience:  1  may  sweare  without  impeachment, 
or  crucke  of  cotiscience.  Terence  in  Enytish,  1G14-. 

f GRADE.  A  crate,  or  wicker  basket 
for  glass  or  crockery. 

Amongst  the  rest,  six  jolly  blades 

After  these  crowders  came. 
Who  on  their  shoidders  cairy'd  erodes. 

With  glasses  in  the  same. 

The  Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Horner,  n.  d. 
Por  crowders  they  are  rogues  I  know. 

And  crades-inen  they  are  worse; 
They  cozen  all  wliere-e'er  they  go, 

And  pick  each  lass's  purse.  Ibid. 

fCRAFTS-MASTER.  A  master  or 
superior  in  cunning. 

Scudilo  captaine  of  the  squu'cs,  under  the  cloke  of  a 
nature  somewhat  rude  and  uncivile,  in  cunning  per- 
suasion his  crafts-master,  who,  by  way  of  flattering 
words,  intermingled  with  serious  matter,  was  the 
onely  man  of  all  other  that  overcame  and  woon  him  at 
last  to  set  forward  in  his  journey. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
Likewise,  by  the  suggestion  of  Musonian\is  the  phi- 
losopher, Eustachius,  one  that  for  persuading  was  his 
crafts-muster,  carrjing  with  them  missives  from  the 
emperor,  and  gifts  beside.  Ibid. 

To  CRAKE.  To  boast.  Kraecken, 
Dutch.  I  make  this  the  primitive 
rather  than  the  substantive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  etymology.  To  crack, 
in  the  same  sense,  is  of  rather  more 
recent  usage,  and  is  probably  only  a 
corruption  of  this. 

As  httle  do  I  estecme  those  tliat  boast  of  their  an- 
cestours,  and  liave  themselves  no  vertue,  as  I  doe 
those  that  crake  of  their  love,  and  have  no  modestie. 
Euph.  and  his  Engl.,  K,  2. 
She  was  bred  and  nurst 
On  C)Tithus  hUl,  whence  she  licr  name  did  take ; 
Tlieu  is  she  mortal  borne,  howso  ve  crake. 

Sji.F.  $.,  VII,  vii,  50. 
tNo  less  tlian  ten  poundes,  sir,  will  serve  your  turue, 
To  caj-ie  in  your  pursse  about  with  ye. 
To  crake  and  brag  in  tavernes  of  your  monie. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  ^fore. 
tWith  him  I  thrcalncd  to  be  quite,  and  great  things 
did  I  crake.  Phaer's  Viri/il,  ICUO. 

+But  I  WTite  more  than  thou  canst  crake  or  cry. 

Owen's  Efiiyranis  Englished,  1G77. 

CRAKE,  s.     A  brag  or  boast. 

Great  crato liath  beeue  made  that  all  should  be  well, 
but,  when  all  came  to  all,  little  or  nothing  was  doiu'. 
Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  08,  b. 
Leasinges,  back-bytings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

Sp.  r.  Q.,  11,  xi,  10. 
tForcing  Rutulians  (maugre  former  crake) 
To  fcare,  forbeare  light  under  blind-fold  shields. 

f'irgil,  by  Hears,  1032. 

CRAKER.     A  boaster. 

These  barking  whelpus  were  never  good  biters ; 
Jle  yet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  lighters. 

Dam.  .1-  Pith.,  O.  I'l.,  i,  p.  Q15. 

fCRAMOCK.  Either  equivalent  to,  or 
a  misprint  for,  Camock. 


Full  hard  it  is  a  cranwcke  sfrayght  to  make. 
Or  crooked  logges  with  wainsc(jt  fine  to  frame. 

Mirour  for  Magistrates,  1587. 

CRAMP-RINGS.  We  find  these  rings 
mentioned  in  several  old  authors, 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  Their  form 
probably  was  not  material,  but  their 
supposed  virtue  in  preventing  the 
cramp  was  conferred  by  solemn  con- 
secration on  Good  Friday,  among  the 
ceremonies  of  that  great  day.  Our 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  line  were 
used  to  give  such  rings.  See  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  128. 
[There  was  an  ancient  office  of  con- 
secrating cramp-rinys,  which  appears 
to  have  been  revived  in  England  in 
1G94  :  this  date  being  appended  to  a 
copy  of  the  office  printed  in  1789,  by 
the  antiquary  Ducarel.] 

I.  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king. 

Give  to  thee,  Joan  Potluck,  my  bisgest  cramp  ring. 

'Ordinary,  0.  PL,  X,  250, 
Because  Goshawk  goes  in  a  shag-ruff  band,  witli  a 
face  sticking  up  in't,  which  shows  like  an  agget  set 
in  a  cramp  ring,  he  tliinks  I'm  in  love  with  him. 

Boaring  G.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  p.  86. 

They  were  even  recommended  by 
physicians : 

The  kinge's  majestie  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  hallowing  crampe  ringes,  and  so  given  without 
money  or  petition. 

Borde's  Bretiary  of  Health,  ch.  327,  ed.  1598. 

Lord   Berners   wrote    from  Spain   to 
have  some   cramp-rings  sent  to  him 
by  "my  lorde  cardinal!,  his  grace." 
Brand,  xit  svpr. 
tCRANE-COLOURED. 

Also  1  give  to  .\dam  Ashame  my  liose  with  the 
frendge  and  lined  with  crane-coloured  silk,  which 
gifts  I  will  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  my 
decease.  Will,  157S. 

CRANES  IN  THE  VINTRY,  THE 
THREE.  The  Yintry  in  Thames- 
street,  which  still  gives  its  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
early  a  royal  wharf,  for  landing 
foreign  wines.  The  three  cranes  were 
originally  three  of  the  machines,  still 
so  called,  for  lifti-ig  the  vessels  of 
wine  out  of  the  ships  ;  but  there  was 
also  a  tavern  with  that  sign.  Yint- 
ners'  Hall  is  still  in  that  part. 

Then  the  three  cranes  lane,  so  called  not  only  of  a 
si'.:iic  of  three  cranes  at  a  tavernc  dore,  but  rather  of 
three  strong  cranes  of  timber,  placetl  on  the  Vintrie 
wluul'e  by  the  Thames  side,  to  crane  up  wines  there. 

Stoire.  p    191. 
In  whom  is  as  much  vertue,  trueth.  and  honestie. 
As  there  are  true  fathers  in  the  three  craiiies^of  Ike 
yintree.  Dam.  j-  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  333. 
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Trom  thence  slioot  the  bridge,  child,  to  the  cranes  of 

the  Vintry,  ,     ,,    ■       t 

And  see  there  the  gimblets  how  they  make  their  entr> . 
B.  Jons.  Ikr.  2S  uii  Jss^  i,  1- 

The  wits  of  those  days  did  not  despise 
the  city.  The  three  cranes  is  men- 
tioned among  their  places  of  resort : 

A  pox  o'  these  pretenders  to  wit !  your  three  cranes, 

mitre,  and  mermaid  men !  „    „  .     tj     r    , 

'  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  Indnction, 

Stowe  will  enable  ns  to  account  for 
this.  There  was  good  eating  and 
drinking  to  be  had  there  : 

Betweene'the  wine  in  shippes,  and  the  wine  to  be 
sold  in  tavernes,  was  a  common  cookene.or  cooke  s  row. 

There,  at  a  still  earUer  period,  he  says, 

The  cookes  dressed  meate,  and  sold  no  wine,  and  the 
taverner  sold  wine,  and  di-essed  no  meat  for  sale 

London,  p.  lyu. 

fTo  CRANGLE.  To  twist.  This  verb 
is  now  used  in  the  north  of  England 
in  the  sense  of  to  waddle. 

And  this  he  shortly  did,  the  thing  to  prove : 

It  quickned  lo,  and  on  the  ground  gan  move. 

(0  miracle)  he  saw  without  all  iaile. 

It  "rew  a  serpent  fell  vni\\  head  and  taile ; 

Which  cranglivg  crept,  and  ranne  from  trod  to  trod 

In  nianv  a  knot.  •^"-  Bartas. 

CRAKK,  s.  A  cheat,  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Todd  has  produced  two  examples  of 
this  word  from  Burton,  and  I  kiiow 
of  no  other  ;  but  they  are  decisive. 
I  insert  them  here  : 

A  Invvcr  of  ]?rucfes  hatli  some  notable  examples  of 
such  counterfeit  cranls.  Anat.  of  Mel,  p.  1&9. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crunk,  a  cheater.    Ibid.,  p.  i-ib. 

CRANK,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  full  of  spirit. 
Ray  gives  it  as  an  Essex  word ;  but 
quotes  a  Mr.  Brokesby  as  saying  that 
it  was  also  used  in  Yorkshire.  Grose 
says  it  is  Kentish.  Spenser  has 
usually  been  quoted  for  it,  but  other 
examples  have  shice  been  found,  even 
that  of  Dr.  South.  See  Todd.  I 
add  one  more : 

You  knew  I  was  not  ready  for  you,  and  that  made  you 
so  cninke.  Mlddlelon,  Trick  to  catch,  j'c,  B._3. 

The  derivation  is  very  uncertain  ;  in 
Dutch  and  German  it  means  just  the 
contrary,  sick ;  and  so  in  Scotch. 
Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once 
onkranck,  that  is,  un-cranh,  not  sick, 
and  that  it  afterwards  lost  the  negative 
particle ;  but  this  seems  very  impro- 
bable. 

tEveu  as  fierce  blasts  lling  flames,   and    cornlields 

burning. 
Or  mountain  flouds  with  swift  careere  o  returning,   ^ 
O'reilow  faii-e  meads,  o'respread  crank  corn,  plow  d 

lands,  ,  ^  Hi      1 

Tumble  down  headlong  trees,  nought  upright  stands 
firi/il,  1)1/  I  wars,  Ifi^:-. 

[Crank  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Drayton ;] 


■rLike  Chanticleare  he  crowed  crank. 
And  piped  full  merily.  ,  ,,-, 

'■  Vol.  iv,  p.  1402,  ed.  IToS. 

fCRANKLING.     Winding;  twisting. 

Now,  on  along  the  crankVing  path  doth  keep. 

Then,  by  a  rocke  turnes  up  another  way.        Drayton. 

GRANTS.  Garlands.  It  seems  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  this  is  the  right 
reading  in  Hamlet,  and  such  the 
meaning  of  it,  being  a  German  word  ; 
and  probably  also  Danish,  as  Rosen- 
cruntz,  Rosy-garland,  is  the  name  of 
a  character  in  the  same  play.  It  is 
certainly  Icelandic.  But  how  Shake- 
speare came  to  introduce  a  word  so 
very  unusual  in  our  language,  has  not 
yet  been  accounted  for  ;  probably  he 
found  it  in  some  legend  of  Hamlet. 


Yet  here  she  is  aUow'd  her  virgin  crants. 

Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  beU  and  burial.  Haml.,\,\. 

No  other  example  has  been  found. 
CRAPLE.     A  claw. 

\nd  still  he  thought  he  felt  their  craples  tare 
ilim  by  the  heels,  back  to  his  ougly  den. 

G.  Fletcher,  Chr.  Victory,  B.  3. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 
CRARE,     or      GRAYER,      sometimes 
changed  to  CRAY.     A  small  vessel. 
Craiera,  low  Latin,  craier,  old  French. 
The  word  occurs  in  our  old  statutes. 

O  melancholy ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  cr«re 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ¥  Cymb.,  iv,  Z. 

Let  him  venture 
In  some  decay'd  crare  of  his  ohti  :  he  shall  not 
Ri"  me  out,  that's  the  short  oii't.      ,  ^   ^     ,  .     .  „ 
B.  and  Fl.  Captain,  I,  2. 

The  reading  there  differs,  but  this  is 
clearly  right : 

Sendinc'  them  come  from  Catana,  in  little  fisher  botes, 
and  small  crayers.  North's  Pint.,  -93,  h. 

Adiew,  desire,  the  soMce  of  all  my  care ; 
Despaire  tells  me  my  weale  will  iieare  renue 
Till  thus  my  soul  doth  passe  in  Charon's  crare. 

rho.  Watson,  in,  Engl.  Helicon,  p.  140,  repr. 

See  Cray. 

tTlie  keele  and  craer  were  named 
Bv  the  Phenetians  first :  the  brigandine 
The  Rhodians  rear'd :  the  eanoas  now  in  trade 
In  india  by  the  Germans  were  first  made. 

Heyicood's  Troia  Bntamca,  160U. 

■\To  CRASE.     To  crush,  or  bruise  ;  to 
weaken. 

Or  random  shot  which  wall  would  poarce,  but  cannot 

ci-nse.  A  Herrinqs  Tayle,  laSo. 

They  also  put  no  cbilde  to  mu'sc,  nor  mend  with  doung 

'their  ground,  ,     „    •  j ,    t„. 

Nor  medicine  do  recevvo  to  make  theu-  erased  bodies 

soiuid.  Barnabe  Googe's  ISaogeorgus,  15/0. 

fCRASH.      Entertainment.      Probably 
a  cant  word. 

The  blades  that  want  cash, 
Have  credit  for  crash, 
They'l  have  sack  what  ever  it  cost  tun. 
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Tliey  do  not  pay, 
Till  another  day, 
Manet  alta  niente  repostmii. 

Witts  Eecreutions,  1654. 

fCRASY,  or  CRAZY.     lufirm. 

The  lively  portraiture  of  the  citie  of  Rome,  in  her 
flower  and  youthfull  daies  of  growth,  in  her  full  yeares 
and  strength,  in  her  old  age  also  and  crasie  time  full 
of  diseases.       Holland's  Jinmianns  Marcell'mus,  1609. 

tCRASINESS.     An  infirmity. 

And  being  afrighted  with  this  ominous  signe,  himselfe, 
as  the  destinies  hastened  his  end,  went  on  apace  the 
more  resolutely,  and  came  to  Tarsus,  where  hee  got  a 
light  ague;  but  supposing  that  all  danger  of  this 
crasinesse  of  his,  might  bee  shaken  off  by  stirring  m 
his  travaile  he  came  by  difficult  and  cumbrous  waves 
to  Mopsuestia.  Holland's  Ammlanits Marcellinus,  1609. 

tCRASSY. 

Arithmetick  would  erre  exceedingly, 

I'orgetting  to  devide  and  multiply ; 

Geometry  would  lose  the  altitude. 

The  crassie  longitude  and  latitude ; 

And  musick  in  poore  case  would  be  o're-throwne. 

But  that  the  goose  qtiill  pricks  the  lessons  downe. 

Taylor's  iVorkes,  1630. 

CRATCH.  A  manger  ;  particularly  that 
iu  -which  our  Saviour  was  laid. 
Creche,  Fr,  The  word  is  still  used 
iu  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  that 
particular  sense.  The  abbe  Prc'vost 
says,  "Nom  qu'on  donne  a  la  man- 
geoire  des  boeufs,  et  qui  est  consacre 
par  la  naissance  de  Jesus  Christ." 
Manuel  Lexiqiie. 

The  stui  reduced  the  solemuized  dav 
On  which,  a  king  laid  in  a  cratch  to'  find. 
Three  kings  did  come  conducted  from  the  east. 

Fanshaio's  Lnsiad,  v,  CS. 
Who  that  had  seene  him  sprawling  and  wringing  in 
the  cratch — could  say  other  than,  Hee  hath  no  forme 
nor  beauty.  Bishop  Hall,  Works,  p.  453. 

■Rlien  oui-  Lord  lay  in  the  crate'',  the  oxe  and  the  assc 
fell  dowTi  on  their  knees  and  worshipped  Him.  and  eat 
no  more  of  the  hay.    Patrick,  Dcv.  of  Rom.  Ch.,  p.  IG. 
tThere  in  a  cratch  a  Jewell  was  brotight  forth, 
More  then  ten  thousand  thousand  worlds  is  \vorth, 
There  did  the  humane  nature  and  divine. 
The  godlicad  with  the  manhood,  both  combine. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16.30. 
Tif  aU  things  should  be  writ  which  erst  was  done 
By  Jesus  Clirist  (.Gods  everlasting  sonne), 
From  cratch  to  crosse,  from  cradle  to  his  tombe. 
To  hold  the  bookes,  the  world  woiUd  not  be  rooiue. 

This  opens  to  us  the  meaning  of  a 
childish  game,  corruptly  called  scratch- 
cradle,  which  consists  in  wiudiu"- 
packthread  double  round  the  hands, 
into  a  rude  representation  of  a  mano-er, 
which  is  taken  off  by  the  other  player 
on  \n&  hands,  so  as  to  assume  a  new 
orm,  and  thus  alternately  for  several 
times,always  changing  the  appearance. 
The  art  consists  in  making  the  right 
clianges.  But  it  clearly  meant  origi- 
nally the  cratch-cradle ;  the  man;>-er 
that  held  the  Holy  Infant  as  a  cratfle. 


Coles  has,  "A  cratch  for  horses^ 
prcBsepe^ 
CRAVEN.  Recreant,  beaten,  cowardly. 
In  the  old  appeal  or  wager  of  battle, 
in  our  common  law,  we  are  told,  on 
the  high  authority  of  lord  Coke,  that 
the  party  who  confessed  himself  wrong, 
or  refused  to  fight,  he  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  cravent,  and  judg- 
ment was  immediately  given  against 
him.  When  battle  had  been  joined, 
if  the  appellant  cried  cravent  he  lost 
liberam  legem,  that  is,  the  right  of 
such  appeal  in  future ;  but  if  the 
appellee,  he  was  to  be  hanged.  See 
Jacobs,  and  other  Law  Dictionaries. 
Mr.  Todd  has  given  the  various 
opinions  of  the  origin  of  this  word  ; 
but  this  is  clearly  the  right.  Its 
remoter  etymology  is  the  same  as  that 
of  to  crave  ;  i.  e.,  crafian.  Sax. 

lie  is  a  craten,  and  a  villain  else. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  7. 

Very  naturally  transferred  to  a  beaten 
cock: 

No  cock  of  mine,  vou  crow  too  like  a  craten. 

Ta.n.  ofShr.,  ii,  1. 

The   verb   to  craven  is  also  used  by 
Shakespeare  and  others. 
fCRAVING. 

Some  stand  up  to  the  ankles,  some  the  knees. 

Some  to  the  brest,  some  dive  above  the  crowne ; 

Of  this  her  naked  fellow  nothing  sees. 

Saving  the  troubled  waves,  where  she  slid  dowue ; 

Another  sinkes  her  body  by  degrees, 

And  lirst  her  foot,  and  then  her  legge  doth  drowne ; 

Some  their  faint  fellowes  to  the  deepe  iu-e  craving, ' 

Some  sit  upon  the  banke  their  white  legs  laving. 

Heyicood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

CRAY.    A  corruption  of  crare  or  crayer, 
a  sort  of  small  vessel. 

A  miracle  it  was  to  see  tlaiu  grown 

To  ships,  and  barks,  with  gullies,  bulks,  and  crayes. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  .vicxij,  st.  iS. 
After  a  long  chase,  took  this  little  cray, 
■SVhich  he  suppos'd  him  safely  should "ciin\  ev. 

Drayt.  Misfrus  oj  Q.  Mary. 

The  same  author  has  even  changed  it 
to  crea  : 

Some  shell  or  little  crra. 
Hard  labouring  for  the  laud,  on  the  high-working  sea. 
Polyuli..  xxii. 

See  Craue. 
fCR.VYZE.      Perhaps   means    a    wild 
fellow. 

Books  old  and  young  on  heap  they  fliuig, 

And  burnt  them  iu  the  blaics.— 
Tom  Dekker,  lI..ywooa,  Middlelou, 

AiiiX  other  wand'ring  erii:/:fs. 

Sonffs  of  the  Lotuion  Prfnticrs.  p.  96. 

tCRE.\K.      To  cry  creak,  to  yield,  to 
repent. 
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I  now  cry  creajce,  that  ere  I  scorned  love, 
Whose  might  is  more  tlian  other  god's  above. 

Watson's  Passionate  Centurie,  T581. 
Palinodiam  canere :  to  tume  taile,  to  cry  creake. 

IJ'i/hals'  Dictionanj,  ed.  1634,  p.  575. 

CREEPING    TO    THE    CROSS.     See 

Cross. 
CREEPLE ;  written  by  some  authors 
for  cripple,  from  a  notion  of  its  being 
derived  from  creej),  which  is  not  im- 
probable, though  other  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.     See  Todd, 

She,  she  is  dead;  she's  dead!    "V\'hen  thou  kuow'st 

this, 
Thou  know'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  World,  v,  238. 
tLe  vieillard  qui  est  sur  le  bord  de  la  fosse.  A  very 
crooked  old  man :  a  di-oopuig  olde  man :  a  creeple. 

Nomendator. 
tFrom  a  preacher  in  buff,  and  a  quarter-staff-steeple, 
From  th'  unlimited  soveraigne  power  of  the  people, 
From  a  kingdom  that  crawles  on  its  knees  like  a 

creeple.  Hump  Songs. 

CRESSET,  or  CRESSET-LIGHT.  An 
open  lamp,  exhibited  on  a  beacon, 
carried  upon  a  pole,  or  otherwise 
suspended.  The  etymology  is  pro- 
bably croiset,  a  crucible,  or  open  pot, 
which  always  contained  the  light; 
not  croissette,  its  connection  with  a 
small  cross  being  very  forced  and 
dubious.  Cotgrave,  under  Falot,  best 
describes  it :  "A  cresset  light  (such 
as  they  use  in  play-houses)  made  of 
ropes  wreathed,  pitched,  and  put  into 
small  and  open  cages  of  iron."  If 
he  had  added,  in  ojjen  pots  or  pans, 
the  description  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

A  burning  cresset  was  sliewed  out  of  the  steeple,  which 
suddenly  was  put  out  and  quenclied. 

Uolinshed,  vol.  ii,  F  f  f,  3  b. 
The  which  would  immediately  make  his  doings  shine 
through  the  world,  as  a  cresset-liriht  upon  the  toppe 
of  a  kcpe,  or  watcli-tower.   Korlh's  Flut.  lives,  944,  C. 

The  heavenly  luminaries,  being  seen 
on  liigh,  are  often  compared  by  the 
poets  to  cressets  : 

Which  from  the  mountain,  with  a  radiant  eye, 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Drayton,  Oxcl,  p.  1320. 

The  word  is  preserved  from  total 
disuse  by  being  found  in  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  The  form  of  a  portable 
cresset  may  be  seen  in  many  old  prints 
of  night  scenes. 
fCREVISE.     A  streak,  or  channel. 

Wiat,  yet  more  crevises  in  your  .stockings  ?  tie  upon 
it,  how  complementall  he  is,  and  kisseth  liis  hand  as 
if  he  were  iu  love  with  it. 

T/ie  Man  in  the  Mooiie,  1C09. 

tCREVISH.     The  cray-fish.  Fr. 

The  bloud  in  veins,  the  sap  in  plants,  the  moisture 
And  Iishious  meat,  in  crevish,  crab,  and  oyster ;  i 


That  oak,  and  elm,  and  firr,  and  alder,  cut 

Before  tlie  crescent  have  her  cornets  shut.   Du  Barlas. 

fCREVISSED.  Channelled,  ornamented 
with  crevises. 

Cohimna  striata,  Plin.  Colomne  canelee,  creus6e.  A 
carved  or  crevissed  pUler,  with  long  strakes  or  lines 
made  tlierin.  Nomendator. 

CREWEL  was,  and  is,  a  kind  of  fine 
worsted,  chiefly  used  for  working  and 
embroidering.  Hence  Ben  Jonson 
joins  it  with  worsted,  as  nearly 
synonymous.  [See  extract  under 
Jamsey.]  The  lexicographers  in 
general  have  not  understood  this 
word,  which  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
trade. 

And  may  don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long. 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  gai-ter. 
To  his  most  worsted  worship.  Alcli.,  i,  1. 

Did  you  not  walk  the  town 
In  a  long  cloak,  half  compass  ?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  veUure,  and  on  it,  for  a  band, 
A  skein  of  crimson  crewel  ? 

B,  4-  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  v,  1. 

Theobald  unfortunately  interpreted  it 
"ends  of  coarse  worsted."  Scorn/. 
Lady,  ii,  1. 

The  word,  of  course,  often  occasioned 
puns,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
adjective  cruel.  See  the  note  on 
"cruel  garters."  Lear,  ii,  4.  One 
of  the  examples  introduces  a  lady 
working  a  bed  with  creioel,  which  is 
the  kind  of  use  still  made  of  it. 
fCRIBBLE-BREAD.  Bread  made  of 
fine  bran. 

Crible  bread,  panis  ^-ulgaris,  secundarius  vel  cibarius. 
Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  177. 

fCRICH.     A  cratch,  or  manger.     See 

Cratch. 

Prsesepe.  Lacresclie.  auge  d'uu  estable,  niangeoire.  A 
crib  :  a  cric/i,  or  maiigcrr  Nomendator. 

fCRICKET.      A  low  stool,  with  four 

legs. 

Mack.  And  what'l  you  do,  when  you  are  seated  in 
The  throne,  to  win  yoiu'  subjects  love,  Philenis? 
Phil.  I'l  stand  upon  a  cricket,  and  there  make 
Fluent  orations  to  'em ;  call  'em  trusty 
And  well-beloved,  loyall,  and  true  subjects. 

Cartxcright's  Lady  Errant,  1651. 

fCRICKLE-CRACKLE.       Appears    to 
mean  simply  a  crackling  noise. 

Kusse  me,  my  honest  Dick,  for  we  tliis  night 
With  crickle-crackle  will  the  gobblins  fright. 

Eistorie  of  Albino  and  Bellamu,  1638,  p.  130. 

tCRIMINOUS.     Criminal. 

As  manifest  usurers,  sodomites,  and  other  criminous 
persons,  arc  forbidden  to  make  testaments  themselves, 
or  to  dispose  their  goods  by  their  last  willes. 

Swinburne  on  Willes,  ed.  1591,  p.  203. 

fCRINCH,  V.      To  shrink;  to  crouch 
together. 

IIow  now?  what  makes  you  sit  downe  so  tenderly  f   ij 
you  criiitcU  in  your  buttocks  like  old  father  Pater 
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patrirr,  he  tliat  was  father  to  a  whole  countrey  of 
uastarJs.  Trimm'ui'j  of  Thomas  ^'as/ie,  1597. 

tCRINGLE-CRANGLE.  This  term  is 
still  used  in  the  northern  dialects  for  a 
zigzag. 

The  husiness  heing  in  this  forwardness,  the  gentle- 
woman at  the  time  appointed  came,  against  wliich  1 
had  prepared  a  deal  of  scribble  or  crviujle-cratujlc,  and 
so  from  thence  began  to  take  the  height  of  her  fortune. 
Eiiijlish  lioyuf,  p.  111. 
Tliis  quarter  begins  precisely  where  suuiiner  ends, 
when  Don  Plicebus  enters  that  crinyle-cninyh;,  which 
the  rablars  woidd  have  to  be  a  pair  of  hea\enly  scales, 
to  weieh  usurers  consciences  and  bawds  maidenheads. 
Poor  Eollin,  1739. 

fCRINKLING.  Rumpling,  or  crack- 
ling. 

One  that  more  admires  the  good  wrinclde  of  a  boote, 
the  curious  cnnkling  of  a  silke  stocking,  then  all  tlie 
wit  in  the  world  :  one  that  loves  no  schoUer  but  him 
whose  tjTcd  cares  can  endure  halfe  a  day  togither  his 
fliblow  sonnettes  of  his  mistresse,  and  her  loving 
prettv  creatures.     The  Ileturne  from  Fernassus,  1606. 

CRIPPIN,  or  CREPINE.  A  part  of  a 
French  hood,  formerly  worn  ;  proba- 
bly the  fringe,  as  crepine  still  means 
in  French.  It  is  enumerated  among 
the  endless  appurtenances  of  female 
dress : 

Earerings,  borders,  cripphis,  shadowes,  spots,  and  so 

many  other  trifles,  as  1  want  the  words  of  arte  to  name 

them,  time  to  utter  them,  and  wit  to  remember  them. 

Lyty's  Ml/das,  v,  H. 

Crepine  is  thus  learnedly  described 
by  Menage,  from  Nicot :  "  C'est  une 
facon  de  frange,entrelacee  enlosanges, 
ou  autre  fa9on,  dont  le  fil  pendant  a 
icelle  entrelassure  est  ondoyant.  II 
semble  venir  de  KpdaTrebov,  Grec.  dont 
St.  Matthieu,  on  le  traducteur  d'icelui 
(eh.  14,  et  S.  Marc,  cli.  G),  ont  use 
pour  la  crespine,  ou  frange,  dont  les 
peuples  Orientaux  usoient  pour  Ics 
bordures  de  leurs  robes." 
CRISP,  from  crispus,  Lat.  Curled,  as 
applied  to  hair.  In  modern  usage  it 
always  implies  something  of  brittle 
hardness,  as  in  food  that  easily  cracks 
under  the  teeth.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  our  early  writers,  to  water 
and  clouds,  seems  to  us  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. Thus  it  is  said  that 
when  ]\Iortimer  and  Glendower  fought, 
the  river  Severn 

Hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank.   1  lien.  IV,  i,  3. 

By  this  epithet,  when  thus  applied, 
•was  meant  to  be  expressed  the  curl 
raised  by  a  breeze  on  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  whence  curled  is  also  used 
by  some  writers ; 


Your  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  still  appear 

The  same  in  water  now,  that  once  in  locks  they  were. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  song  6. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  twisted  form 
of  the  clouds  : 

With  all  til'  abhorred  births  below  crisp  lieav'n, 
Wliereon  Hyperion's  quickening  file  doth  shine. 

Tim.  Alh.,  iv,  3. 

To  which  curled  is  also  applied  : 

Be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds.  Ttmji.,  i,  2. 

CRISP,  V.  To  curl.  Milton  probably 
had  Shakespeare's  expression  in  his 
mind  when  he  employed  this  epi- 
thet: 

IIow  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks. 
Rolling  ou  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold,  S:c. 

Fur.  Lost,  iv,  237. 

He  has  applied  it  also  to  express  the 
twisted  form  of  trees  and  bowers  : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.      Comus,  9&1. 

See  Warton's  note.  Ben  Jonson  also 
has  used  it  to  express  the  effect  of 
Zephyr  upon  water : 

The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand. 
Only  their  heads  are  crisiied  by  his  stroke. 

J'ision  of  heliylit,  vol.  vi,  p.  26. 

Here  it  is  properly  applied  to  hair  : 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Wliich  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

iler.  yen.,  iii,  2. 

tCRISPING-PIN,orCRISPING-WIRE. 
A  curling-iron. 

Piui.  T^lk  we  of  swords,  she  asks  what  crisping-pins 
And  bodkins  we  could  guess  might  easily  be 
Ruis'd  through  the  common-wealth? 

Curtwriylit's  Lady  Errant,  1651. 
That  utensiU  or  necessarie  belonging  to  the  dainiie 
sort  of  women  kinde,  too  fine  to  bo  good,  I  mean  in 
huswiferie,  which  they  call  a  bodkiu,  wier,  curling 
pin,  or  crisping  icier,  calaniistrum. 

Withals'  Diclionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  275. 

fCRISPLE.     A  curl. 

The  winde  new  crisples  makes  in  her  loose  haire. 
Which  nature  selfc  to  waves  recrispelled 

Godfrey  of  UitUoigne,  159^4. 

CRISPY.  Curly.  The  use  of  this 
word  in  the  following  pass.ige  furtlier 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  two 
former  to  water : 

0  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  easy  streams 
That  glide  as  smoothly  as  a  Parthian  shaft. 
Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  lilce  silrer  ciir!. 
Back  to  thy  grass-grccu  banks  to  welcome  us? 

Cornelia,  O.  1*1.,  ii,  2S1. 

Crispi/  is  quoted  as  in  the  ^Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  iii,  sc.  2,  but  there  it  is 
crisped. 
CRITICK.  A  piece  of  criticism,  now 
called  a  critiijue.  Also  the  art  of 
criticism  itself.  The  alteration  of 
this  word  took  place  very  lately.  Dry- 
don  wrote  it  critick ;  Pope  adopted 
the  new  orthography,  but  preserved 
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the  old  accent,  which  I  believe  was 
the  practice  of  his  time.  See  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  341. 

But  you  with  i)lc;isiu-e  own  your  errors  past, 
Aiid  make  cacli  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Essay  on  Crit.,  v.  570. 
And  perhaps,  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  ut' 
Jo^'ick  and  critick,  than  wliat  we  have  hitlicrto  been 
acquainted  with.  Locke  on  Hniii.  Uiid.,  iv,  21. 

CROCHETEUR.  An  adopted  French 
word,  meaning  a  common  porter. 
Why  ]Mr.  Seward  says  a  pig-drive)', 
I  know  not,  unless  from  his  whip. 

Rescued?  'Shght  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crochctenr  for  two  cardecues. 
To  have  done  so  much  with  liis  whip. 

B.  ,|-  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  T.,  iii,  1. 

The  old  editions  have  cvGhietiire  and 
acrochetnre,  evidently  from  not  under- 
standing the  French  term.  Why  he 
has  a  whip  does  not  appear,  but  Cot- 
grave  gives  him,  "Ze  crochet  d'tin 
crocheteur,  the  forke  or  crooked  stafFe, 
used  by  a  burthen-bearing  porter." 
fCROCODILIAN.  Like  a  crocodile; 
deceitful. 

O  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 
Conipos'd  of  treach'ries  and  insnaring wiles  ! 

She  deaths  destruction  in  a  formal  kiss. 
And  lodges  deatli  in  her  deceitful  smiles. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

■f  CROE.  A  crew,  or  company.    Whiting, 

16;:}8. 
CROFT.  A  small  home-close,  in  a  farm. 

Some  derive  it  from  crypto,  but  it  is 

pure  Saxon, 

This  liave  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  liy  i'  th'  hilly  crofts 
That  hrow'this  bottom  glade.  C'omns,  5.30. 

tCROGGEN.  Seems  to  have  been  a 
jocular  term  for  a  Welshman. 

Kor  that  terme  Croggen,  nickname  of  disgrace, 
Us'd  as  a  by-word  now  in  ev'ry  place, 
Shall  blot  o\vc  bloud,  or  wrong  a  Welshmans  name. 
Which  was  at  first  begot  with  Englands  shame. 

iJrayton. 

tCROISANT.     A  crescent. 

In  these  pavilions   were   placed   tifteene   Olympian 
knights,  upon  scales  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme 
of  a  croisant. 
The  Masque  of  the  Diner  Temple  and  Gruyes  Inne,  1012. 

CRONE,  or  GROAN.  Most  commonly 
nscd  for  an  old  woman ;  some  assert 
that  it  originally  meant  an  old  tooth- 
less sheep.  There  is  strong  tempta- 
tion to  derive  it  from  j^^pot'oa  or  Kpovos. 
See  the  etymologists. 

Take  up  the  bastard, 
Take  't  ui),  I  say ;  give  't  to  thy  crone. 

Wint.  r.,  ii,  ;>. 
Tlicre  is  an  old  crone  in  the  court,  her  name  is  Maque- 
relle.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  21. 

Marry,  let  liim  alone 
With  terapcr'd  poison  to  remove  the  crone. 

Ji.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  5. 


fCRONOCATOR.  A  term  in  astrology, 
signifying  apparently  a  planet  in  the 
ascendant. 

In  the  o4  yere  of  my  age,  which  was  in  the  yere  1586, 
when  Mars  begane  to  be  cronocator,  tmtill  the  yere 
1595  in  November,  at  which  tym  he  weiito  out,  in  the 
tymc,  I  saie,  of  his  rulinge,  1  never  obteyned  anythinge, 
or  broughte  anything  to  passe  tliat  I  wente  aboute,  or 
cntended  to  doe,  or  that  1  was  in  hope  of 

Forman's  Diary. 

CROSBITE,  s.  A  swindler.  See  to 
Cross-bite. 

Some  cowardly  knaves,  that  for  feare  of  the  gallowes 
leave  nipping  and  toysting,  hecome  crosbi I es ;  knowing 
there  is  no  danger  therein  but  a  little  punishment,  at 
most  the  pillorie,  and  that  is  saved  with  a  little 
tingnentum  aureuni.  R.  Greene's  Theeves falling 

out.  4C;  in  Hart.  Misc.,  viii,  389. 

fCROSHABELL.     A  prostitute. 

But  now  the  word  refined  being  latest,  and  the  autho- 
rity brought  from  a  chmatc  as  yet  unconquered,  the 
friiitfuU  county  of  Kent,  they  "call  them  croshaiell, 
which  is  a  word  but  lately  used,  and  fitting  with  their 
trade,  being  of  a  lovely  and  courteous  condition. 

Jests  of  George  I'eele,  n.  d. 

CROSS,  s.  Any  piece  of  money,  many 
coins  being  marked  with  a  cross  on 
one  side.  A  cross  meant  also  a  mis- 
fortune or  disappointment;  hence 
many  quibbles.  The  common  people 
still  talk  of  "  crossing  the  hand  with 
a  piece  of  money." 

Tor  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear 
you;  yet  1  should  bear  no  cross,  ii  I  did  bear  you; 
for,  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

As  yoxi  like  it,  ii,  4. 
tNow  I  have  never  a  crose  to  blesse  me, 

Now  I  goe  a-mumming. 

Like  a  poore  pennilesse  spirit. 

Without  pipe  or  tU'urning. 

Muriagc  of  Witt  and  Wisdo.ne,  p.  ol. 

When  FalstafF  asks  the  Chief  Justice 
for  money,  his  lordship  replies  in  the 
same  punning  style, 

Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too  impatient  to 
bear  crosses.  '  3  lien.  IV,  i,  2. 

So  the  Steward  also  in  Timon : 

Tliere  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour, 

Klsc  I  should  tell  lilni well— i'  faith  I  should, 

AVhen  all's  spent  lie'd  be  cross'd  then,  an  he  could. 

Tiinou  of  A.,  i,  2. 

i.  e.,  he'd  be  furnished  with  crosses, 
or  money,  if  he  could. 

I  will  make  a  crosse  upon  his  gate ;  ye,  crossc  on. 
Thy  crosses  be  on  gates  all,  in  thy  purse  none. 

lleywood's  Epigrams. 
Tom's  Fortune. 
Tom  tells  lie's  robb'd,  and  counting  all  his  losses. 
Concludes  all's  gone,  the  world  is  full  of  crosses, 
If  all  be  gone,  Tom,  take  this  comlbrt  then, 
Thou'rt  certain  never  to  liavc  crosse  ageii. 

Witt's  Recreations,  Epigram  419. 

Hence  the  saying,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  piece  of  money  in  the 
pocket,  however  small,  to  keep  the 
devil  out ;  this  was  originally  in  allu- 
sion to  the  cross  upon  it,  which  was 
supposed  to  prevent  his  approach. 
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What  would  you  have?     The  devil  sleeps  in  my 
pocket,  I  have  no  cross  to  drive  him  from  it. 

Massinr/.  Bashf.  Lover,  iii,  1 
So  lonsc  put  he  his  hand  into  liis  purse,  that  at  last 
the  empty  hottora  returned  him  a  writ  of  noa  est 
inventus ;  for  well  might  the  divell  daunce  tliere,  for 
never  a  crosse  there  was  to  keepe  him  baeke. 

R.  Greene's  Never  too  Late,  in  Ceus.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  16. 

CROSS,  CREEPING  TO.  The  creep- 
ing  to  the  cross  was  a  popish  cere- 
mony of  penance.  It  is  particularly 
described  in  an  ancient  book  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  kings  of  Endand, 
purchased  by  the  late  duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  cited  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  a  note  on  the  Northumber- 
land Household  Book,  p.  436. 

You  must  read  tlie  morniut;  mass, 
You  must  creep  unto  the  cross, 
Put  cold  aslies  on  your  head. 
Have  a  hair-cloth  for  your  bed. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edm.,0.'P\.,\, 'ill. 
We  kiss  the  pis,  we  creepe  the  crosse,  our  beades  we 

overruune. 
The  convent  has  a  legacie,  who  so  is  left  undone. 

Warner,  Alhions  Enrjl.,  p.  115. 

As  there  was  a  doctor  that  preached,    the    king's 

majesty  hatii  his  holy-water,  he  creepeth  to  the  crosse. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  43. 

Though  the  custom  was  then  disused, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Like  many  other  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  exactly  resembled 
the  practices  of  the  heathens.  So 
Tibullus, 

Kon  ego,  si  merui,  dubitem  procumbere  templis, 

Et  dare  sacratis  oscula  liminibus; 
Non  ego  teUnrem genibus  pi-rrepere  snpplex, 

Et  miserum  sancto  tundere  poste  caput. 

L.  i,  El.  2,  V,  S.3. 
tBecause  they  not  heleev'd  a  purgatory, 
And  held  the  popes  decrees  an  idle  story. 
Because  they  would  not  creepe  unto  the  crosse, 
And  cliangc  Gods  sacred  Word  for  humane  drosse. 

Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1630. 

CROSS,  THE  SIGN  OF,  placed  upon 
a  house,  was  one  of  the  marks  which 
denoted  a  family  infected  with  the 
plague.     See  Lord  have  mercy. 

To  declare  the  infection  for  his  sin, 

A  crosse  is  set  without,  tliere's  none  within. 

Epigrams,  by  E.  S.  (Roger  Sharpe),  1010. 

fCROSS.     A  misfortune. 

Wliilst  he  spake  tlius,  tlie  queen,  oppressed  with  a 
violent  grief,  upon  tliis  occasion  of  new  crosses,  wliich 
former  passages  made  lier  foresee  in  a  moment, 
studied  for  terms  to  explain  lierself,  both  according 
to  tlie  gi-catncsse  of  her  courage,  and  the  condition 
of  her  present  fortune. 

Ili/mcu's  Praludia,  1638,  p  10 

To  CROSS-BITE.  To  cheat.  Kersey, 
in  his  dictionary,  has  cross-bite,  a 
disappointment,  and  N.  Bailey  has 
followed  him.     It  is  evidently  com- 

■  pounded  of  cross  and  bite,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cross-blow,  which 
Cotgrave  has  iii  the  sense  of  an  un- 


toward accident,  or  traverse.  They 
therefore  cross-bite  others  who  bring 
disappointments  and  losses  upon 
them,  i.  e.,  they  who  cheat.  It  is 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  called 
swindling.  Afterwards  contracted  to 
bite.     See  Crosbite. 

Wlio,  when  he  speaks,  grunts  like  a  hog,  and  looks 

Like  one  that  is  empioy'd  incatzerie 

And  croshiting.  O.  PI.,  viii,  374. 

Crosbiters  are  mentioned,  in  suitable 
company,  in  a  pamphlet  of  Robert 
Greene's  entitled,  TheBlackeBooke's 
Messenger,  laying  open  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Ned  Browne,  one  of  the 
most  notable  Cutpurses,  Crosbiters, 
and  Coneycatchers,  that  ever  lived  in 
England. 

In  Whetstone's  Rock  of  Regard  it  is 
thus  defined  in  the  margin,  p.  50: 
"  Crosbitiny,  a  kind  of  cousoning, 
under  the  couler  of  friendship  ;"  and 
in  his  epistle  to  the  readers,  "  The 
cheter  will  fume  to  see  his  crosbitiny 
and  cunning  shiftes  decyphered." 
Playing  a  jocular  trick  to  a  friend 
was  also  called  crossbitiny  him.  Thus 
Aubrey  relates  how  sir  John  Suckling 
and  sir  W.  Davenant  prevented  Jack 
Young  (an  intimate  of  theirs)  from 
going  to  an  assignation,  by  liaving 
him  detained  as  a  madman.  "The 
next  day,"  says,  he,  "his  comeradee 
told  him  all  the  plott,  and  how  they 
crosse-bitt  him."  Letters fromBodl., 
vol.  ii,  p.  ii,  page  549. 
Prior  has  used  the  word  : 

As  Nature  slily  had  thought  fit 
For  some  by  ends  to  cross-bite  wit. 

Alma.  Canto  3. 
+She  was  sucli  a  dcvill  of  her  tongue,  and  would  so 
crossebite  lij-ni  with  suche  tauntes  aud  si)ightful 
quippes. 

Riche,  Farevell  to  Mililarie  Profession,  1381. 

fCROSS-CLOTH,  CROSS-CLOUT.     A 

kerchief,  or  cloth  to  wrap  round  the 
head  or  bosom. 

A  crosse-cloath,  as  they  tearme  it,  a  powting-cloth, 
plagula.  irnhals'  Dictionarie.  eA.  160S,  p.  i75. 

Thy  swelling  brests  are  not  display 'il  enough. 
Pull  them  up  liiglier,  set  thy  dressing  lower; 
Those  strippiugs  sute  farre  better  witli  a  ruffe, 
Tother  is  layd  aside,  this  used  more  ; 
Thy  crossechilh  is  not  pinned  right  before. 
Thus  with  thy  tilling,  uiiiiming,  and  thy  mendins. 
Thou  spend'st  whole  houres  together  without  endin?. 
Craiiln/s  .imandu,  ]).  33. 
Here  is  now  si.vtecn  pence  a  week]  beside  snap  aud 
candles,  beds,  shirts,  biggens,  waisteo;its,  liead  bands, 
swaddle  bands,  cross  clouts,  bibs,  tail  clouts,  mantles, 
hose,  shoes,  clouts,  petticoats,  cradle  and   crickets, 
aud  besides  that  a  staudiug-stool,  aud  a  posuct  to 
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make  the  child  pap ;  and  all  this  is  come  upon  thee, 
besides  the  charge  other  lying-in. 

Chr'ispme  and  Chrispiamts,  n.  d. 

CROSS-GARTER'D.  A  fasliiou  once 
prevailed,  for  some  time,  of  wearing 
the  garters  crossed  on  the  leg.  With 
respect  to  this,  as  well  as  other 
fashions,  we  must  distinguish  the 
opinions  held  of  it  in  different  times. 
While  modes  are  new,  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  gay  or  affected  ;  when 
obsolete,  they  are  yet  retained  by  the 
grave  and  the  old.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  this  fashion  was  yet  in  ci-edit, 
and  Olivia's  detestation  of  it  arose, 
we  may  suppose,  from  thinking  it 
coxcombical. 

He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a 
colour  she  abhors  ;  and  'cross-garter' il,  a  fashion  she 
detests.  TKdfth  N.,  u,  5. 

Malvolio's  puritanism  had  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Yellow 
stockings  were  then  high  fashion, 
and  so,  doubtless,  were  cross-garters. 
The  following  passage  proves  it : 

Ev'n  all  the  valiHut  stomachs  of  the  court, 

All    short-cloak'd    knights,    and    all    cross-garter' d 

gentlemen. 
All  pump  and  pantolle,  all  foot-clotli  riders,  &c. 

B.  .f-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  i,  2. 

But  when  Barton  Holyday  wrote  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  Technogamia, 
the  fashion  was  exploded,  and  was 
retained  only  by  puritans  and  old 
men: 

ll;id  there  appear'd  some  sharp  cross-garter' d  man, 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  might  nickname  puritan. 

So  also  in  the  Lover's  Melancholy, 
printed  in  1639 : 

As  rare  an  old  youth  as  ever  walk'd  cross-gartrr'd. 

Cit.  St. 

fCROSS-PIECE.  An  ill-tempered  per- 
son. 

Ara.  O  never,  madamc, 
When  it  comes  guarded  with  such  innocence  ! 
I  must  confesse,  if  your  I'airc  vertues  had  not 
Given  a  new  stamp  unto  tlie  rugged  thoughts 
Tliat  crosse-peece  of  your  sex  imprinted  inmee, 
I  should  have  buried  all  my  hopes  in  her, 
Wliich  now  revive  in  you. 

Vihon's  Inconstant  LaJi/,  1G14. 

tCROSS-QUESTIONS.     An  old  game. 

Bel!.  My  lord,  1  did,  where  she  appear'd  like  lierthat 
gave  Acteon  horns,  with  all  lier  nimphs  about  her, 
fnisie  in  tyeing  knots  which  slie  took  from  baskets  of 
ribbons  that  they  brought  her;  and  methought  she 
ti'd  and  unti'd  'em  so  prettily,  as  if  she  had  been  at 
cross  questions,  or  knew  not  what  she  did,  her  face, 
her  rieck,  and  arms  quite  bare. 

T/te  Princess  of  Clere,  1G80. 

CROSS- ROW.  By  abbreviation  from 
Christ-cross  koav,  which  see. 

fCROSS-STAFF.  An  instrument  used 
by  navigators. 


The  crosse  staffe  is  an  artificiall  quadrant,  geometri- 
cally projected  into  that  forme  as  an  instrument  of 
greatest  case  and  exactest  use  in  navigation,  by  which 
in  any  naturall  disturbance  of  weather  (the  sunne  or 
starres  appearing)  the  poles  height  may  be  knowne, 
when  tlie  astrolabie  or  quadrant  are  not  to  be  used. 
Hopton's  Baculum  Geodceticum,  1614. 

tCROTT.     Excrement.     Fr. 

And  touching  streets,  the  dirt  and  crott  of  Paris  may 
be  smelt  ten  miles  off,  and  leaves  such  a  tenacious 
oily  stain,  that  it  is  indelible. 

Howel's  LondinopoUs,  1G57,  p.  391. 

tCROUSE.     Merry.     See  Crowse. 

.\nd  now  of  late  duke  Humphrey's  old  allies, 
With  banish'd  El'nors  base  accomplices, 
Attending  their  revenge,  grow  wond'rous  crouse. 
And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our  house. 

Drayton. 

fCROW.  The  instinctive  knowledge 
which  this  bird  appears  to  have  of  the 
approach  of  firearms  was  remarked  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Sir  Tho.  What  gone?  upon  my  life  they  did  mistrust. 
Mean.  They  are  so  beaten  that  they  snicll  an  officer. 
As  croirsdo  pon-der.  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

A  CROWD.  A  fiddle.  Certainly  from 
the  Welch  crivth,  though  some  who 
are  fond  of  Greek  derivations  deduce 
it  from  icpovto,  pulso,  though  it  is  not 
struck  or  beaten. 

A  lacquey  tiiat — can  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  httle,  &c. 
B.  Jons.  Cgnth.  Revels,  i,  1. 
O  sweet  consent  between  a  crowd  and  a  Jew's  harp. 
Alex,  cl-  Campaspe,  O.  PI.,  ii,  103. 
Violins  strike  up  aloud, 
Ply  the  gittaru,  scowr  the  croivd. 

Brayt.  Nymph.,  8,  p.  1512. 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches ; 
And  by  your  doom  to  be  allow'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more  a  crowd. 

Hi'dib.,  I,  ii,  1000. 

In  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  crowded 
seems  to  be  used  for  crowed:  "Her 
cock  with  the  yelow  legs  that  nightly 
crowded  so  just."  0.  PI.,  ii,  31. 
This,  however,  is  probably  only  a 
false  print  for  crowed. 
fCROWDER.     A  fiddler. 

Saying  I'll  do  the  best  I  can. 
To  plague  them  all  tliis  night; 

His  pipes  he  straight  began  to  play, 
The  crowdersX\\ey  did  dance.  JackUorner. 

f  CROWD,  V.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon 
her  eggs. 

Accouveter.    To  brood,  sit  close,  or  crowding,  as  a 
henne  over  her  egges,or  chickens.  Cotgrave. 

CROW-KEEPER.  A  person  employed 
to  drive  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
At  present,  in  all  the  midland  coun- 
ties, a  boy  set  to  drive  the  birds 
away  is  said  to  keep  birds.  Hence  a 
stuffed  figure,  now  called,  more  pro- 
perly, a  scare-crow,  was  also  called  a 
crow-keeper. 
That  fellow  handles  his  how  like  a  crow-keeper. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
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Drayton,    in    an    angry    address    to 
Cupid,  tells  him  to  turn  crow-keeper  : 

Or,  if  thou'lt  not  tliy  archery  forbear, 

To  some  base  rustic  to  lliyseli  prefer. 

And  when  tome's  sown,  or  grown  into  the  ear. 

Practise  tliy  quiver,  and  turn  crotc-keeper.  Idea  48. 

This  is  one  of  Tusser's  directions  for 
September: 

No  sooner  a  sowing,  but  out  by  and  by 
With  mother  or  boy  that  alarum  can  cry: 
And  let  them  be  armed  witli  a  sling  or  a  bow, 
To  scare  away  pigeon,  the  rook,  or  the  crow. 

So  among  his  harvest  tools  he  reckons 

A  sling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy. 

And   in   his    abstract   for   the    same 
month, 

With  sling  or  bow 
Keepe  come  from  'zoio- 

A  scare-crow  is  clearly  meant  in  the 
following  lines : 

Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  croxv-keeper. 


fCROWLING. 


Evm.  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 

Grumbling      in     the 


stomach. 

The  crowliiig  in  the  bellye,  bothorigraon 

WiihaW  Dictionarie,  ed.'  1608,  p.  297. 

fCROWN.     A  sovereign,  a  king. 

Nor  do  thou  encounter  with  thy  crown. 
Great  son  of  Peleus,  since  no  king,  that  ever  Jove 

allowed 
Grace  of  a  sceptre,  equals  him. 

Chapni.,  Horn.  Fl.,  i,  274. 

CROWN,  IRON.  The  putting  on  a 
crown  of  iron,  heated  red  hot,  was 
occasionally  the  punishment  of  rebels 
or  regicides.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hoff- 
man, 1631,  this  torture  is  supposed 
to  be  practised,  the  offender  being 
adjudged  to  have  his  head  seared 
with  a  burning  crown. 
In  Richard  III,  the  princess  Anne 
alludes  to  the  practice,  in  the  follow- 
ing passionate  expressions : 

O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel,  Xo  sear  me  to  the  brain. 

Act  iv,  so.  1. 

Goldsmith  alludes  to  a  similar  fact,  in 
the  History  of  Hungary,  in  a  line 
which  long  puzzled  the  majority  of 
readers  : 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 

Trareller. 

Now  the  history  is  known,  it  would 
surely  be  allowable  to  correct  it  to 
"  Zech's  iron  crown,"  since  it  was  in 
fact  not  Luke,  but  George  Zeck,  his 
_  brother,  who  suffered  this  torture,  for 
a  desperate  rebellion  in  which  they 
were  both  engaged  in  1314.  Itespub. 
Hung.     The   same   punishment   was 


inflicted  in  Scotland,  on  the  earl  of 
Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  king 
James  I.  See  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Richard  III,  above  cited. 
fCROWNS  OF  THE  SUN.  Gold  coins 
of  Louis  XI,  of  France,  with  the  mint 
mark  of  a  sun.  See  Gifford's  Mas- 
singer,  vol.  i,  p.  131. 

Let  him  be  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  grace, 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  coming  over, 
Twenty-live  thousand  crowns  of  the  sun. 

Heywood's  Ed.  IV,  part  2,  i,  4, 1600. 

tCROWN-CROACHER.  One  who  en- 
croaches upon  the  crown. 

.Sith  stories  all  doe  tell  in  every  age. 
How  these  croicne-croachers  come  to  shamefull  ends. 
Mironrfor  Ma<fstrates,  15S7. 

A  CROWNED  CUP.  A  bumper  ;  a  cup 
so  full  of  liquor  that  the  contents 
rise  above  the  brim  hke  a  crown. 

True,  and  to  welcome  Dariotto's  lateness. 
He  sliall,  unpledg'd,  carouze  one  crowned  cup 
To  all  these  ladies  health.     All  Fools,  0.  PI ,  iv,  18G. 
We'll  drink  lier  health  in  a  crowned  cup,  mv  lads. 

OldCoiiijle,0.'Vl,x,48l. 

This  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated 
mutually  by,  the  Homeric  expression, 
which  is  perfectly  equivalent : 

KoOpoi  akf  KprjiT/pa;  eTrecrTeijjai'ro  ttotoio.  II. .  A.  470. 
Tlie  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd. 

On  which  Athenaeussays,'E7riCTre'0o»'rni 
^e  TToTolo  ol  KptjTtjnes,  i'jTOi  vTrep^eiXeTs 
01  Kpririipes  Traioiivrai,  ware  dth  rod 
TTUTOv  eiTi(TTe(jiavov(Tdat.  Lib.  i,  c.  11. 
That  is,  "  The  cups  were  made  to 
stand  above  the  brim,  so  as  to  be 
crowned  with  the  liquor  in  them." 
See  II.,  6.  232.  It  was  also  a  custom 
with  the  ancients  literally  to  crown 
their  cups  with  garlands,  which  has 
caused  some  little  obscurity  in  Virgil's 
imitations  of  these  passages.  See 
Heyne  on  lEn.,  i,  724.  Once,  however, 
that  poet  has  clearly  alluded  to  the 
latter  circumstance : 

Turn  pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  corona 
Liduit,  impk-vitque  mere.  .f/i.,  iii,  325. 

CROWNER'S  QUEST.  A  familiar 
corruption,  among  the  vulgar,  for 
coroner  s  inquest. 

2(/  Clo.  But  is  this  liiw  ?  1^'  Ch.  Ay,  marry  is't ; 
crowner's  quest  law.  Ilnml.,  v,  1. 

The  coroner,  I  believe,  is  still  the 
crowner,  in  that  class  of  society. 
CROWNET.  Diminutive  of  crown,  as 
coronet.  Both  this  and  crown  are 
used  occasionally  as  the  chief  end,  or 
ultimate  reward  and  result,  of  au 
14 
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undertaking;  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  the  end  a-owns  the  design. 
Finis  coronal  opus. 

Wliose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  caU'd  tliem 

home,  .  „      , 

■Whose  bosom  was  my  crov:net,  my  chiet  end. 

Ant.  and  CI-,  iv,  iu. 

Thus  in  Cymbeline  he  says, 

]\Iy  supreme  crown  of  grief. 
+T"irst  stately  Juno,  with  her  porte  and  grace, 
Her  robes,  lier  lawue,  her  crownet,  and  her  mace. 

Teele's  Araignment  of  Fans. 

+CROWN-PAPER.  Paper  of  a  parti- 
cular size,  named  from  the  water-mark 
of  a  crotpn.  The  name  is  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  older. 

And  mav  not  dirty  socks  from  off  the  feet 
Trom  thence  be  turn'd  to  a  croKne-faperi\itt\.  i 

Taylor  s  Iforkes,  IbiV. 

tCROWN-RAPE.  Usurpation  of  the 
crown  bv  force. 

Crou-nfrii'l'  accounted  but  cunning  and  skill, 
Bloudshead  u  blockehouse  to  beate  away  ill 

Mironrfor  Magistrates,   lob/. 

CROWSE.  A  north  country  word, 
meaning  sprightly,  merry,  or  alert. 

SpT.  How  chcar,  my  hearts  ? 

\st  BMr/ar.  Most  crorv.K,  most  capringly. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  olO. 

See  also  p.  442. 

Such  one  thou  art,  as  is  the  little  ily. 

Who  is  so  cruKse  and  gamesome  with  the  flame. 

Drayton,  Ed.  7,  p.  141  J- 
As  croiose  as  a  new  washen  louse.  Ray's  Prov.,  p.  220. 

It  is  also  among  his  north  country 
words.  Kelly  has  the  proverb  more 
metrically,  Scottish  Proverbs : 

Notliing  so  crowse 

As  a  new  washen  louse.  i  •  -o-^- 

-l-CROYDON.  This  town  seems  to  have 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  its  col- 
liers, i.  e.,  charcoal-burners.  Grim 
the  collier  of  Croydon  is  the  subject 
of  an  old  play,  and  there  was  an  old 
tune,  mentioned  in  the  1 6th  century, 
entitled,  "Tom  Collier  of  Croidou 
hath  soldc  his  cole."  Richard  Crow- 
lev,  in  his  Epigrams,  printed  in  1550, 
has  one  on  "  The  Collier  of  Croydon," 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  collier  of 
that  town  who  had  become  so  rich 
that  he  was  offered  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Take  kennel  \\ater,  soot,  and  burnt  crusts,  of  each  a 
priinortion  according  to  tlic  quantity  of  coffee  you 
intend  to  make  ;  boil  these  ingredients  together  in  an 
iron  pot  that  is  as  black  without  and  within  as  the 
poult  tooted  fiend,  or  the  collier  of  Croyden ;  when 
they  are  well  incorporated  together,  let  a  fat  hostess 
serve  it  up  in  white  earthen  pots,  and  it  is  as  good 
coffee  as  the  black  broth  which  the  Lacedemonians 
used  to  drink  in  their  most  serious  consultations. 

Poor  Robin,  UOQ. 


CROYDON-SANGUINE.     Supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  sallow  colour. 


fTo 


By'r  ladie,  you  are  of  a  good  complexion, 
A  right  croiid(:n-sannuine,heshTC\\  me. 

Damon  and  Fitli.,  0.  PI.,  i,  226. 

Both  of  a  complexion  inclining  to  the  Oriental  colour 

of  a  croydon-sangnine.  .        _    _ 

Jnatuin.  of  the  Metam.  of  Ajax,ly  Harr.,  sign.  L,  /. 

fCRUCE.     A  jug,  or  goblet.    Fr. 

They  had  sucked  such  a  juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  crnce. 

The  Unlitckie  Firmenlie. 

•\To  CRUCIATE.     To  torment. 

Hee  hath  kneeled  oftener  in  the  honour  of  his  sweete- 
heart  then  his  Saviour;  hee  rracia<e</t  himself  with 
the  thought  of  her,  and  wearieth  al  his  friends  vvitli, 
talking  on  her.  ^ian  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

+CRUE.     A  crew. 

'      An  Aleman  prince,  named  Kando,  making  preparation 
lono-  before  for  that  which  he  designed,  entred  by     . 
stealth  wdth  a  erne  of  souldiors  lightly  appointed  to 
kill  and  rob,  into  Magontiacum. 

Holland's  Ammianus  lla'-cellmus,  JbOy. 

h  CRUM. 

P   0  Pliormio,the  whole  charge  islaide  on  thy  backc: 

thou  thy  selfe  didst  crumme  it.  thou  therefore  must 

eate  it  up  all:  selfe  doe,  selfe  have:  prepare  thy  selfe. 

Terence  in  English,  ibi+, 

fCRUM.     To  gather  up  one's  crums,  to 
recover  strength. 

She  courteously  granted  both,  and  so  carefully  tenaed 
me  in  my  sicknesse,  that  what  with  her  merry 
sporting  aiid  good  nourishing,  I  began  to  gather  up 
mv  crums,  and  in  short  time  to  walke  into  a  gaUery 
neere  ad.iovniug  unto  my  chamber,  where  she  dis- 
dained not  to  lead  me.  Lyhe  s  Eiiphues- 

■YTo  a  crum,  exactly. 

That  griping  knight  sir  Thomas  must  be  call'd 
With  the  same  liu-e;  he  knows  t' a  crum  how  much 
Losse  is  in  twentv  dozen  of  bread,  between 
That  which  is  broke  by  th'  hand,  and  that  is  cut. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  Ifaol. 

CRUMENAL.     A  purse. 

The  fat  oxe  that  wont  to  lig  in  the  stall. 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  her  cramraa/. 

Spens.  Sliep.  Kal,  Sept.,  v,  lis. 

fCRUMP.  Crooked.  "  Crwnpe-shoul- 
dered,  camel  1-backed,  or  crooke- 
backt."     No7nenclator. 

All  those  steep  motuitains,  whose  high  horned  tops 
Tlie  misty  cloak  of  wandring  clouds  enwraps, 
Under  first  waters  their  crnmp  shoulders  hid. 
And  all  the  eailh  as  a  dull  pond  abid.         Du  Bartas. 

f  To  CRUNK.  To  make  a  noise  like  a 
crane. 

The  crane  crunh-th,  gruit  grtis. 

inthals'  Diclionarie,  ed.  1C08,  p.  20. 

+CRUSE.     A  goblet.     See  Cruce. 

'  Goblet.  A  cruse .-  a  quaffing  cup,  properly  a  litle  pot 
wherewith  tliey  drewe  driuke  as  with  a  bucket. 

2^0  mend  a  tor. 
Siuk'st  thou  in  want,  and  is  thy  small  cruse  spent 'r 
See  him  in  want ;  enjoy  him  in  content. 

Quarles  s  Embtcr.ts. 

To  CRUSH  A  POT,  or  CUP.  A  cant 
phrase  for  to  finish  a  pot ;  as  it  is 
now  said  to  crack  a  bottle. 

Mv  master  is  the  great  rich  Capuiet,  an  if  you  be  not 
of  the  house  of  Montagues,!  pray  come  and  (■/•«,« 
a  cup  of  wine.  ,     Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  .^. 

Come,  George,  we'U  cn'.sh  a  pot  before  we  part. 

George  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  m,  &1. 
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Fill  the  pot,  hostess, and  we'll  crush  it. 

Two  Angrie  Women  of  Ah'mgton. 

CRUZADO.  A  Portuguese  coin,  worth, 
according  to  Guthrie's  table,  2s.  2>d. 
if  a  cri\sade  of  exchange,  and  2*.  '^j,d. 
if  a  new  crusade.  E.  Coles  makes  it 
worth  10.?.;  Kersey,  4s.;  Dr.  Grey, 
3*. ;  the  editor  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  above  2s.  10<^.  -It  is  named 
from  a  cross  which  it  bears  on  one 
side,  the  arms  of  Portugal  being  on 
the  other.  It  doubtless  varied  in 
value  at  different  periods. 

Believe  rac,  I  liad  ratlier  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cruzados.  0th.,  iii,  4. 

Tlie  fine'impos'd 
For  an  ungown'd  senator  is  aboxit 
Forty  cruzadoes.  Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  309. 

I  have  houses, 
Jewels,  and  a  poor  remnant  of  cmsadoes. 

niiite  Dei-il,  0.  PI.,  vi,  293. 

CRY,  OUT  OF.     Out  of  all  estimation. 
.   A  quaint,  familiar  phrase,  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin. 

Sirrah  serjeant,  and  yeoman,  I  should  love  these 
maps  out  o'  cry  now,  if"  we  could  see  men  peep  out  of 
door  in  'em.  Puri/im.  iii,  5  ;  Suppl.  Sh.,  ii,  588. 

And  then  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me,  and 
stand  upon  my  pantofies  to  them,  out  nf  all  crie. 

Old  Taming  of  Shr.,  6  pi.,  i,  174. 

Again,  p.  185. 

Very  similar,  and  probably  made  from 
this,  is  the  phrase  "  Out  of  all  whoop- 
ing" as  used  by  Shakespeare  : 

O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
Khoopvig.  As  you  like  it,  iii,  2. 

See  also  Out  of  all  ho. 
iTo  CRY  OUT.     To  be  brought  to  bed 
of  a  child. 

You  puppily  off-spring  of  a  mangy  night-walker,  who 
was  forc'd  to  play  the  whore  au  hour  before  she  cry'd 
out,  to  get  a  crown  to  pay  the  bawd  her  midwife  lor 
bringing  you,  you  bastard",  into  the  world. 

The  London  Spy,  1693. 

CRYSTALS.       A   common   expression 
for  eyes. 

Therefore  cai-eto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  clear  thy  crystals.  Hen.  V,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  dry  thine  eyes.  Pistol  says 
it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  weep  at  their  parting. 
The  old  quartos  read  ''clear  np  thy 
christals." 

Tut !  tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  bein?  bv 
Herself  priz'd  with  herself  in  either  eye ;     "    ' ' 
But  in  tho.^e  crystal  scales  let  there  be"  'veigli'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid,  &c. 

Horn,  and  Jul.,  i,  2. 
Oh  how  your  talking  eyes. 
Those  active,  sparkling,  sweet,  discoursing  twins. 
In  tlieir  strong  captivating  motion  told  me 
The  story  of  your  lieart !  ".\  tliousand  Cupids 
Methought  sat  plaving  in  tl  at  pair  of  chrystals 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  393. 
Sleep,  you  sweet  glasses, 
Aa  everlasting  slumber  close  those  chryslnls. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Double  Marriage. 


CRY  YOU  MERCY.  A  phrase  equi- 
valent to  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  at 
present. 

What  Hal!     How   now,  mad    wag?    what    a  devil 

dost  thou  in  Warwickshire? My  good    lord    of 

Westmoreland,  /  cry  you  mercy,  I  tiiouglit  your 
honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iy,  2. 
Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  cry  you  mercy,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  his  H.,  i,  2. 

A  ridiculous  proverb,  once  common, 
included  this  phrase  also  : 

Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool.  Bay. 

Used  apparently  in  mere  sport,  as  an 
awkward  apology  for  some  blunder 
or  inattention  ;  possibly,  founded  upon 
some  anecdote  of  such  an  apology  being 
offered. 

tSure  his  taylor  hath  not  done  well  to  make  it  so  short 
wasted:  crie  him  mercie !  now  I  looke  so  low,  he  hath 
put  all  the  waste  in  the  knees  of  his  breeches- 
currage,  man !  if  she  will  not,  another  \nW. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

■[To  CRY  UP.  To  e.xtol ;  to  make 
famous. 

Hear.  We're  cry^d  up 

O'  til'  sudden  for  the  sole  tutors  of  the  age. 

Shop.  Esteem'd  discreet,  sage  trainers  up^of  youth. 

Cartv-rif/ht's  Ordinary,  1651. 
lou  writ  to  me  long  since,  to  send  you  an  account  of 
the  duke  of  Ossuna's  death,  a  little  man,  but  of  "Teat 
tame  and  fortunes,  and  much  cried  up,  and  known 
up  and  down  the  world. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  CUB.  To  confine  in  a  narrow  space. 
Perhaps  a  familiar  corruption  of  to 
coop. 

To  be  cubied  up  on  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  per- 

P^e^ea.  Bitrt.  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  153 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free. 

Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouTdst  tempt  the  sea» 

Cnhh'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 

On  a  bro\vn-George,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed. 

hryd.  Pers.,  Sat.  5. 

Johnson  has  inadvertently  put  the 
second  example  as  an  instance  of  to 
cub,  for  to  bring  forth  cubs,  but  it  is 
evidently  used  in  this  sense ;  and  my 
friend  Todd  has  not  perceived  the 
mistake.  That  sense  of  to  cub,  there- 
fore, still  wants  an  example. 
tCUCKING-STOOL.  A  well-known 
popular  instrument  for  punishing 
women,  used  in  former  times,  some- 
times less  correctly  called  a  ducking- 
stool. 

Plus.  And  here's  a  coblers  wife  brought  for  a  scold 
Mm.  Tell  her  of  cooking-stooles,  tel  fier  there  bo 
Oyster  queanes,  with  orange  women. 
Carts  and  coaches  store,  to  make  a  noyse. 

itandolpti's  Muses  Loofing-Glasse,  1643. 
As  witli  her  father  she  was  divins. 
And  catching  craw-tisli  for  lier  livin'^, 
(For  she  belong'd  to  Bili1ngs<,'ate,     ° 
And  often  times  had  rid  in  state. 
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And  sate  i'  tli  bottome  of  a  poole, 
InWaontiiin  Sicuck-inff-stoole.) 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  Ibbb. 

eUeKOLD,    perhaps,    quasi    cuckoo  d; 
i.  e.,  one  served 

As  tliat  ungentle  gull  the  citckow  bird 

Useth  the  sparrow.  1  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 

i.  e.,  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  that 
is  not  his  own.  1  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  the  etymology  thus  con- 
sidered, which  is  my  only  reason  for 
giving  the  word  a  place  in  this  Glos- 
sary. 
teUCKOLD'S  HAVEN  and  eUCK- 
OLD'S  POINT.  Well-known  spots 
on  the  Thames,  below  Greenwich, 
which  are  often  alluded  to  by  the 
old  popular  writers.  According  to 
tradition,  this  place  owes  its  name  to 
the  discovery  by  the  injured  husband 
of  an  amour  between  king  John  and 
a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham.  The  king, 
to  escape  exposure,  was  glad  to  give 
the  miller  all  the  land  he  could  see 
between  that  spot  and  the  river; 
and,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
granted  a  charter  for  a  yearly  fair  at 
Charlton  for  the  sale  of  horned  cattle 
and  articles  manufactured  of  horn. 
This  was  known  as  horn-fair. 

And  passing  fui'ther,  I  at  first  ohserv'd 

Tliat  Ciickolds-hai-en  was  but  badly  serv'd; 

Tor  there  old  Time  had  such  confusion  wrought, 

That  of  that  ancient  place  remained  nought. 

No  raonumentall  memorable  borne, 

Or  tree,  or  post,  which  hath  those  trophees  borne. 

Was  left,  whereby  posterity  may  know 

Waiere  their  forefathers  crests  did  grow,  or  sliow. 

Which  put  into  a  maze  my  niuzing  muse, 

Both  at  the  worlds  neglect,  and  times  abuse. 

That  that  stout  piDar  'to  oblivions  pit 

Should  fall,  whereon  jjlus  ultra  might  be  writ, 

That  such  a  niarke  of  reverend  note  should  lye 

Forgot,  and  hid,  in  blacke  obscurity ; 

Especially  when  men  of  every  sort 

Of  countries,  cities,  warlike  campes,  or  court, 

Unto  that  tree  are  plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

Whose  loves,  or  feares,  arc  fellowes  or  attendants. 

Of  all  estates,  this  haven  hath  some  partakers 

By  lot,  some  cuckolds,  and  some  cuckold-makers. 

And  can  they  all  so  much  forgetful!  be 

I'nto  that  ancient  and  renowned  tree, 

Tliat  hath  so  many  ages  stood  erected, 

And  by  such  store  of  patrons  beene  protected, 

And  now  ingloriously  to  lye  unseene, 

As  if  it  were  not,  or  had  never  beene? 

Taylor's  V'orkes,  1030. 
Man.  Now  dotli  my  master  long  more  to  finger  that 
gold,  then  a  young  girlc,  married  to  an  old  man,  doth 
to  run  her  liusbaud  ashore  at  Cuckolds  haven. 

Bay's  He  of  Gulls,  1G33. 
If  you  are  minded  for  to  wed, 
And  bring  a  woman  to  your  bed. 
Take  one  that's  cheerful  with  discretion, 
Handsome  and  neat  witliout  ambition ; 
Mirth  mi.x'd  with  manners  let  her  have, 
Not  sad  and  dumpish,  but  yet  grave. 
TiCt  her  be  loving,  but  yet  mind 
That  slie  be  chaste  as  well  as  kind. 


Lest  if  at  Cuckold.^  point  you  land, 
And  ere  you  rightly  understand. 
Through  ignorance  or  want  of  care, 
your  wife  conduct  you  to  Horn-fair. 

Poor  Robin,  1757. 

f  CUCKOT.     Perhaps  for  cuckold. 

Mop.  No,  no,  I  am  deceiv'd,  it  is  not  that. 
Amy.  You  dolt,  you  asse,  you  cuckot. 

Randolph's  Amyntas,  1640. 

CUCKOW.  A  cuckold  being  called  so 
from  the  cuckoiv,  the  note  of  that 
bird  was  supposed  to  prognosticate 
that  destiny,  which  strengthens  the 
probability 'of  the  above  derivation. 
Thus  Shakespeare, 

Cuckoir,  cuckow,  O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear.    Love  L.  L.,  v,  3. 

And  Drayton : 

No  nation  names  the  cuckovi  but  in  scorn. 
And  no  man  hears  him  but  he  fears  the  horn. 

Works,  8vo,  p.  1316. 

In  the  same  passage,  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  cuckow  and  hedge- 
sparrow,  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare, 
1  Hen.  IV,  V,  1,  and'  Lear,  i,  4,  is 
told  at  large. 

CUCKOW-FLOWERS.  Certainly  used 
in  the  above  passage  of  Lear,  if  the 
reading  be  right,  for  cowslips  ;  which 
is  supported  by  the  knowledge  that 
cocu,  or  herbe  cocu,  had  that  meaning 
in  French.  See  Cotgrave  in  those 
words. 

CUCK-QUEAN.  A  familiar  word,  fabri- 
cated by  taking  the  first  syllable  of 
cuckold,  and  adding  quean  to  it,  thus 
making  a  she-cuckold,  or  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her. 
Femme  cocue,  Cotgrave.  So  also  Min- 
shew,  very  fully :  Cuckqueane,  apud 
Anglos  est  ilia  quae  juncta  est  irapu- 
dico  viro,"  &c. 

He  loves  variety,  and  delights  in  change, 

And  I  lieard  him  say,  should  he  be  married, 

He'd  make  his  wife"  a  cuck-quean. 

Four  Prentices  of  Lond.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  513 

And  now  her  hourly  her  own  cucqnean  makes. 

B.  Jons.  Epigr.,  35 
Diana  wears  them  [liorns]  on  her  head,  after  the 
manner  of  a  crescent;  is  she  a  cuc-quean  for  that? 
liow  the  devil  can  she  be  cuckolded  who  was  never  yet 
married  ?  Ozell's  Rabelais,  b.  iii,.  ch.  14. 

CoT-QUEAN  (which  see)  is  quite  a 
different  word,  though  they  have 
sometimes  been  confounded. 

Queene  Juno  not  a  Little  wroth  against  her  husband's 

crime. 
By  whom  she  was  a  cock-queane  made,  &c. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl,  i,  4. 

Where  read  cuck  for  cock.  Warner 
has  ventured  to  make  a  verb  of  it : 
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Came  I  from  France  queene  dowager,  quoth  she,  to 

pay  so  deere 

For  bnuging:  hira  so  great  a  wealth,  as  to  be  aici- 

qv.ecm'd  heere.  Alb.  EiijL,  viii,  41,  p.  199. 

fCUCULE.     A  monk's  hood,  from  the 
Latin. 

Of  Cotta  lately  made  a  monk. 
Cotta  perplex'd  witli's  wife  a  cucuU  bought. 
That  dying  he  might  die  no  cuckold  thought. 

Owen's  Epigrams  Emjlished,  1G77. 

Hence  cuculled,  hooded. 

With  hys  venjin  wormes,  hys  adders,  whelpes,  and 

snakes, 
Hys  cuculled  vermyue  that  unto  all  myschiefe  wakes. 
Sale's  Kynye  Johan,  p.  93. 

fCUDGELLED.     Embroidered  thickly. 

Now  (perhaps)  you  shall  have  an  Irish  footman  with 
a  jacket  cudgeld  down  the  shoulders  and  skirts  with 
yellow  or  orenge  tawny  lace,  may  trot  from  London 
S  or  4  score  miles  to  one  of  these  decayed  mansions. 
Taylors  U'ortes,  1630. 

fCUDGEL-PLAY.     Fighting  with  cud- 
gels. 

Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a  cudgel-play, 
AYliere  a  coxcomb  wiU  be  broke. 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

CUE.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ; 
a  term  formerly  current  in  both  the 
English  universities,  the  letter  q  being 
the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to 
denote  such  a  piece.  Q  should  seem 
to  stand  for  quadrans,  a  farthing  ;  but 
Minshew,  who  finished  his  first  edition 
in  Oxford,  says  it  was  only  half  that 
sum,  and  thus  particularly  explains  it : 
"  Because  they  set  down  in  the  bat- 
tling or  butterie  bookes  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a 
farthing ;  and  in  Oxford  when  they 
make  that  cue  or  q  a  farthing,  they 
say,  cap  mi/  q,  and  make  it  a  farthing, 
thus  ".  But  in  Cambridge  they  use 
this  letter,  a  little  f ;  thus  f,  or  thus  s, 
for  a  farthing."  He  translates  it  in 
Latin  calculus  panis.  Coles  has  ''  A 
cue  [half  a  farthing]  minutum." 
Cues  and  cees  are  generally  mentioned 
together,  the  cee  meaning  a  small 
measure  of  beer ;  but  why,  is  not 
equally  explained. 

Hast  thou  worn 
Gowns  in  the  university,  tost  logick, 
Suckt  philosophy,  eat  cues,  drank  cees,  and  cannot 

give 
A  letter  the  right  courtier's  crest? 

\st  Part  Jeronimo,  0.  PI ,  iii,  81. 
That  he,  poor  thing,  hath  no  acquaintance  with  above 
a  mase  and  a  hali';  and  that  he  never  di-ank  above 
size  q  of  ndicon.  Eachard,  Contempt  of  CI.,  p.  ^G. 

Bishop  Earle  also  has  cues  and  cees  : 

Hce  [the  college  butler]  domineers  over  fresh  men, 
when  they  first  come  to  the  hatch,  and  puzzles  them 


with  strange  language  of  cues  and  cees,  and  seme 
broken  Latin,  which  he  has  learnt  at  his  bin. 

Earle's  Jlicro-cusmogrophie  (1638J,  Char.  17- 
That  you're  fain 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees. 
With  kiilnevs,  rumps,  and  cues  of  single  beer. 

■     B.  S-  El.  Wit  at  sev.  W.,  act  ii,  p.  27S. 

Cues  there  stand  for  cees,  which  proves 
that  the  terms  were  not  well  defined. 

+Thou,  that  in  thy  dialogues  soldst  hunnie  for  a  halfe- 

penie,  and  the  choysest  writers  e.xtant  for  cues  a  peece. 

Aash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

CUE-FELLOW.  From  cue,  the  final  or 
catch-word  of  a  speech ;  a  technical 
terra  among  players :  whence  cue- 
fellows  means  players  who  act  to- 
gether. 

You  have  formerly  heard  of  the  names  of  the  priests, 
graund  rectors  of  this  comedie,  and  lately  of  the  names 
of  the  de\als,  their  rue-felloices  in  the  play. 

Decl.  of  Popish  Impost.,  H,  -. 

The  cue  among  players  was  derived, 
doubtless,  from  the  French,  queue; 
being  literally  the  tail  of  a  speech. 
It  occurs  several  times  in  Mids.  N.  Dr., 
iii,  1,  among  the  rustic  actors. 
CUERPO.  To  be  in  cuerpo,  to  be 
stripped  of  the  upper  garment,  a 
Spanish  term,  meaning  to  display  the 
body,  or  cuerpo. 

But  why  in  cuerpo  ? 
1  hate  to  see  an  host,  and  old,  in  cuerpo. 
Host.  Cuerpo,  what's  that  ? 

Tip.  Light-skipping  hose  and  doublet, 
Tlie  horse-boy's  garb !  poor  blank  and  half  blank !  _ 
B.  Jons.  Xev:  Inn,  ii,  5. 

Again, 

Your  Spanish  host  is  never  seen  in  cuerpo. 
Without  his  paramentos,  clokc,  and  sword.       Ibid. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras. 

So  they  uninantled  him  of  a  new  plush  cloak,  and  my 
secretary  was  content  to  go  home  quietly  en  cuerpo. 
Uou-ell's  Letters,  B.  1,  §  i,  Lett.  17. 

CUIR.\SS.  Armour  for  the  breast  and 
back.  The  thing  being  disused,  the 
word  is  likely  to  become  obsolete,  and 
perhaps  is  nearly  so  at  present.  It  is 
derived  from  cuir,  leather,  of  which 
at  some  time  it  probably  was  formed. 

Proof  cuirasses,  and  open  burgauets. 

Eour  Prentices,  O.  PL,  vi,  542. 
Neoptolemus  had  his  sword  yet  who  hurt  him  under 
his  curaces,  even  about  his  grovnc. 

North's  Phil..  646,  A. 

Since  writing  the  above  remark,  the 
word  has   been  revived  by  means  of 
Buonaparte's  Cuirassiers,  but  is  now 
likely  to  be  again  forgotten. 
CUISSES.     Armour  for  the  thighs. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  liis  beaver  on. 
His  cu'isses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 
Kisc  from  the  groimd  like  feathef'd  Mercury. 

1  lien,  ir,  iv,  1. 

CULLINGS,  or  CULLERS,  Diet.  In- 
ferior sheep,  separated  from  the  rest. 
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Those  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  breed, 
My  cuUings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed. 

Draijl.  Nymph.,  6,  p.  1496. 

CULLION,  5.  A  base  fellow  ;  a  term  of 
great  contempt :  from  the  Italian, 
coglione,  a  great  booby. 

Away,  base  cuUions,  Suifolk,  let  them  go. 

3  Hen.  VI,  i,  3. 
And,  Midas  like,  he  jets  it  in  the  court, 
AVitli  base  oullaudish  cullhins  at  his  heels, 
Wliose  prond  fautastick  liveries  make  such  show. 
As  if  that  Proteus,  god  of  shapes,  appear'd. 

£dw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  340. 

See  also  0.  PL,  ii,  63. 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 

For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 

And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cultion.     Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  2. 

Sometimes  cullen : 

For  what  could  be  more  cullen-like  or  base, 
Or  fitter  for  a  man  were  made  of  straw. 

Than  standing  in  a  fair  yong  ladies  grace, 
To  shew  himself  a  cuckow  or  a  daw. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  x.xv,  25. 

CULLIONLY.  Base,  blockheaded ;  from 
cuUion. 

Draw,  you  whoreson  cnlUonly  barbermonger,  draw. 

Lear,  ii,  2. 

CULLIS.  A  very  fine  and  strong  broth, 
strained  and  made  clear  for  patients 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness.  From 
coulis,  Fr.,  of  the  same  sense ;  i.  e., 
a  solution  of  meat.  In  an  old  book 
before  cited,  called  the  Haven  of 
Health,  is  a  receipt  to  make  a  coleise 
of  a  cocke  or  capon,  which  in  many 
respects  is  so  curious,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  insert  the  whole  of  it, 
though  rather  long. 

If  you  list  to  still  [distil]  a  cocke  for  a  weak  body,  that 
is  in  a  consumption  through  long  sicknesse  or  other 
causes,  you  may  doe  it  well  in  this  manner.  Take  a 
red  cocke,  that  is  not  old,  dresse  him  and  cut  him  in 
quarters,  and  hruse  aU  tlie  bones,  then  take  the  rootes  of 
fenncU,  parcely,  and  succory,  violet  leaves,  and  borage, 
put  the  cocke  into  an  earthen  pot  which  is  good  to 
stew  meates  in,  and  between  every  quarter  lay  of  the 
rootes  and  herbes,  corans,  whole  mace,  anise  seeds, 
liquorice  being  scraped  and  slyced,  and  so  lill  up  your 
pot.  Then  put  in  halfe  a  pint  of  rose  water,  a  quart 
of  white  wine  or  more,  two  or  three  dates  made  cleane 
and  cut  in  peices,  a  few  prunes  and  raysons  of  the 
sunne,  and  if  i/oitjmt  in  certain  peeces  of  gold,  it  will 
be  the  belter,  and  they  never  the  worse,  ^ud  so  cover  it 
close,  and  stop  it  with  dough,  and  set  the  pot  in  seeth- 
ing water,  and  let  it  seeth  gently  for  the  space  of 
twelve  hourcs,  with  a  good  fire  kept  still  i  n  ler  the 
brasse  pot  that  it  slandeth  in,  and  the  pot  kept  with 
liquor  so  long.  "When  it  hath  stilled  so  many  lioures, 
then  take  out  the  eartlicn  pot,  open  it,  streine  out  the 
brolh  into  some  cleane  vessel,  and  give  thereof  unto 
the  weakc  person  morning  and  evening,  warmed  and 
Bpiced,  as  pleaseth  the  patient.  In  like  manner  you 
may  make  a  coleyse  of  a  capon,  which  some  men  like 
better.  Iluven  of  Health,  chap.  157. 

Brown,  in  his  Pastorals,  tells  us  of  a 
cullis  mixed  with  still  more  costly 
ingredients : 

To  i)lcase  which  Orke  her  husband's  weakned  pecce 
Must  have  his  cullis  mi.\t  with  amheri/recce, 
Phesant  and  partridge  into  jeUy  turn'd. 
Grated  with  gold  sev'n  times  refin'd  and  burn'd. 


With  dust  of  Orient  pearle,  richer  the  east 

Yet  ue're  beheld :  (0  Epicurian  feast ! ) 

This  is  his  breakfast.  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii,  S.  3. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  approved 
receipt : 

Let  gold,  amber,  and  dissolved  pearl  be  common  in- 
gredients, and  that  you  cannot  compose  a  cullice 
without  them.  Had  World,  0.  Pi.,  v,  339. 

Wlien  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles 
And  cullices,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me. 

B.  <f-  Fl.  Captain,  i,  3. 
But  as  they  that  are  shaken  with  a  fever  are  to  be 
warmed  with  eloaths,  not  groans,  and  as  he  that 
melteth  in  a  consumption  is  to  be  recur'd  by  cullises, 
not  conceits,  so,  &c.    Alex.  Sr  Campaspe,  O.  PI.,  ii,  124. 

So  the  same  author,  Lylie,  in  his 
Euphues : 

They  tliat  begin  to  pine  of  a  consumptiom,  without 
delaie  preserve  themselves  with  Cif^/iiw.    £i']ih.,V,Zh. 

We  should  indubitably  read  cullises 
for  callises,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  ii,  p.  143. 
Cullises  were,  in  fact,  savoury  jellies  ; 
but  generally  taken  hot,  as  best  suited 
to  sick  persons. 
CULLISEN,  s.  A  corruption  of  cogni- 
zance, or  badge  of  arms  ;  unknown  to 
some  editors  of  B.  Jonson's  plays, 
but  since  noticed  in  other  books.  His 
usage  of  it,  however,  is  sufficiently 
explanatory.  In  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  Sogliardo  says,  "I'll 
give  coats,  that's  my  humour,  but  I 
lack  a  adlisen."  Act  i,  sc.  2.  He  is 
immediately  answered,  that  he  may 
get  one  in  the  city,  where  he  may  have 
a  coat  of  arms  made  to  fit  him,  of 
what  fashion  he  will.  To  confirm 
this,  we  hear  afterwards  that  he  is  at 
the  herald's  ofiice,  where  his  adviser 
(Carlo  Buffone)  was  to  meet  him 
against  his  cognizance  was  ready. 
Act  iii,  1 . 

In  the  play  of  The  Case  is  altered. 
Onion  asks,  "But  what  badge  shall 
we  give,  w'liat  cullisenr'  The  an- 
swer, though  in  corrupt  language,  is 
intelligible  enough:  "As  for  that,  let 
us  use  the  infidelity  and  commisera- 
tion of  some  harrot  [herald]  of  arms, 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon.  Onion. 
A  gudgeon  !  a  scutcheon  thou  wouldst 
say,  man."  Act  iii. 
The  Owles  Almanack,  a  liumorous 
production  of  1G18,  has  it  more  than 
once : 

AU  the  cnllizans  (signs  or  badges,  in  the  zodiac) 
except  one,  drew  their  pedigree  from  the  idea  of  some 
excellent  animal.  P- 10- 
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A  blew  coat  without  a  cidliMn  will  be  like  liabberdine 
without  luustaid.  P.  3G. 

Mr.  GifFord  has  found  another  ex- 
ample : 

Then  will  I  have  fifty  beads-meu,  and  on  their  gowns 
their  cutlisance  sludl  be  six  Milan  needles. 

Brewefs  Lvve-sicTc  Kim/. 

We  are  told  by  a  foreigner  how  these 
badges  were  worn : 

The  En»Ush  are  serious,  like  the  Germans, — lovers  of 
shew;  liking  to  be  followed,  wherever  they  go,  by 
wliole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  masters' 
arms  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  left  arms. 

P.  Hentzner's  Travels  in  1598. 

He  adds,  "  And  they  are  not  un- 
deservedly ridiculed,  for  wearing  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs."  Were 
those  long  shoulder-knots  I  I  should 
think  so,  for  the  custom  of  tying  the 
hair  into  that  form  was  not  yet  known. 
We  still  see  culUsens,  or  badges,  worn 
by  watermen,  firemen,  and  sometimes 
by  parish  officers,  as  beadles,  &c. 
See  Badge. 
•fCULLY.  A  term  of  reproach,  nearly 
equivalent  with  cuUion.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  fop. 

Cidhj,  fop,  or  one  that  may  easily  be  wrought  upon. 
Dimton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

€ULME;    from  culmen.      The   top    of 
anything. 

VlTio  strives  to  stand  in  pompe  of  princely  port 
On  guiddy  top  and  culme  of  slippeiy  coiu't, 
Finds  oft  "a  heavy  fate. 

Arthur,  a  Traged.,  1587,  sign.  D  4. 

tCULPE.     A  fault.  Lat. 

To  deprive  a  man  beyng  banished  out  of  the  realme 
witliout  deserte,  without  cvlpe,  and  w  ythout  cause,  of 
his  inheritaunce  and  patrimony.  Hall,  Henry  IF,  fol.  4. 

CULTER,  now  coulter.    A  ploughshare. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  ciilter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savag'ry. 

Hen.  V,  V,  ". 

The  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens 
has  coulter. 
CULVER.     A  pigeon,  or  turtle   dove. 
Sax. 

Like  as  the  cuher  on  the  bared  bough 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

Si>('iis.,  Sonnet  88. 
All  comfortless  upon  the  bared  bough. 
Like  woful  ciihers,  do  sit  wiiiling  now. 

Sj).  Tears  of  I  he  .Viises,  v.  245. 

CULVER-HOUSE.     A  pigeon-house. 

lie  [the  gamester]  is  oiiely  used  by  the  master  of  the 
ordinarie,  as  men  use  cummin-seede,  to  replenish 
their  culver-house.  Clitns  IVhimz.,  p.  54. 

So  Overbury,  "  His  [the  host's]   wife 
■     is   the    cummin-seede    of    his    dove- 
house."      Charact.,  sign.  G  2. 
CULVER-KEYS.     The  flower  or  herb 


columbine.  Culver  being  columba, 
and  the  little  flowrets  like  keys. 

A  girl  cropping  culoerheys  and  cowsli])s,  all  to  make 
gai-lands  suitable  to  the  present  month  of  May. 

M'alton's  .4agler,  i,  ch.  16. 

A  CUMBER.  A  care,  danger,  or  in- 
convenience. Sometimes  written  com- 
ber. See  Todd.  An  abbreviation  of 
incumber. 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  seek  succours  from  our  king ; 
Thus  lade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  73. 
Caius,  none  reckon'd  of  thy  wife  a  point, 
WTiile  each  man  might  without  all  let  or  cumber. 

Harrhujt.  Epigr.,  i,  9-t. 

fCUMBER,  JOHN  A.  A  personage 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  power. 

Hunger's  sharp  dart  hath  pierc'd  (and  yet  we  stand 
To  fright  and  foil  our  toes  with  sword  in  hand). 
These  weapons  cannot  conquer,  nor  the  number. 
Were  they  two  thousand  such  as  John  a  Cumber. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jones,  1659. 

Anthony  Munday  introduced  John  a 
Cumber  as  one  or  the  heroes  of  a  play 
entitled  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cum- 
ber, compiled  in  1595,  and  represents 
him  to  us  as  a  great  magician  engaged 
in  a  trial  of  skill  with  another  cele- 
brated magician,  John  a  Kent,  whose 
legendary  fame  still  survives  in  Here- 
fordshire. According  to  jMunday's 
play,  John  a  Cumber  was  a  Scot. 

lie  poste  to  Scotland  for  brave  John  a  Cumber, 
The  only  man  lenownde  for  magick  skill. 
Oft  have  I  heard  he  ouce  beguylde  the  devill. 
And  in  his  arte  could  never  tinde  his  luatche. 

fCUMBER- WORLD.  That  which  is 
only  a  trouble  or  useless  burthen  to 
the  world. 

A  cumber-world,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 
A  fi-uitles  plot,  with  brambles  overgro\rae, 

Mislived  man  of  my  worlds  joy  bereft. 
Hart-breaking  cares  tlie  ofspring  of  my  mone. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 

fCUMLICATION.     For  complication. 

In  all  thys  cumlicacion 

Is  nother  felony  nor  treason. 

John  Bon  and  3Iast  Person,  n.  d. 

CUMMIN-SEED  was  used  for  attracting 
pigeons  to  inhabit  a  dove-cote.  See 
Culver-house. 

CUNNING,  s.  Knowledge,  skill  in  any 
art. 

Wc'U  crave  a  little  of  your  cousin's  cunning; 
1  think  my  girl  hath  iiot  quite  forgot 
To  touch  an  instrument. 

'lis  Pity  She's  a  jr..  0.  PI.,  viii,  28. 

CUNNING,  adj.  Skilful,  knowing.  At 
present  to  be  cunning  implies  craft, 
but  the  following  passage  shows  that 
formerly  they  might  be  separated : 

Wbercni  noat  and  clean,  but  to  e;u:ve  a  capon  and  eat 
it ':  wherein  cunning  but  m  craft  ?        1  lien.  It',  ii,  i. 
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ylkT.  Wliv  shoidd  not  1 1)e  as  cuwmiff  as  Apelles  -. 
Apdl.  God  shield  you  should  have  cause  to  be  so  cnn- 
niag  as  AppeUes.        AUx.  <J-  Campuspe,  O.  Fl.,  u,  i~U 

They  both  mean  skilful  m  the  art  ot 
painting. 
i-CUNNINGLY.     Skilfully. 

In  the  inner  court,  I  saw  tl«!  kings  amiesc»»n!«V'2' 
carved  in  stone,  and  fixed  over  a  doore  alott  on  t he 
^.aU_  Taylor  s  irorlis,i6o0. 

fCUPPED.   Intoxicated;  in  one's  cups. 

Sunday  at  Mr.  Maiors  much  clieere  and  wine, 
Wliere'  as  tlie  iiall  did  in  the  parloiu-  dine  ; 
At  night  with  one  that  liad  bin  shrieve  1  sup'd, 
WeU  entertain'd  I  was,  and  lialfe  well  cujfd 

Taylur  s  Uurkes,  1650. 

tCUPBOARD.  A  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  display  of  plate. 

Mv  lord  of  BristoU  is  preparing  for  England.  I  wailed 
upon  him  latelv  when  lie  went  to  take  his  leave  at 
coui-t,  and  the  king  washing  his  hands  took  a  rmg 
from  off  his  own  finger,  and  put  it  upon  his,  which 
was  the  greatest  honor  that  ever  he  did  any  ambas- 
sador as  they  say  here ;  he  gave  him  also  a  cuphord  of 
plate,  valued  at  20000  crowns. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  ICoO. 
His  ciipioard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  graced, 
Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  placed. 

Drydeiis  Juv. 

fCUPBOARD-LOVE.     Interested  love. 

A  Clipboard  love  is  seldom  true, 

A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few ; 

But  'tis  higli  time  for  folks  to  man-y, 

AVhen  women  woo,  lest  things  miscarry. 

Poor  Robin. 

CUPIDS.  To  look  for  Cupids  in  the 
eyes,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  look  babies, 
&c. 

Tlie  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks, 

Ai-e  husied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  liis  verdant 

locks, 
"While  lu  their  crystal  eyes  lie  doth  for  Cupids  loo/c. 

Drayton,  Ful.,  ii,  p.  863. 

See  Babies. 
CURAT,  CURATE,   or   CURATS,   for 
cuirass.     Body  armour. 

And  first  in  sight  he  slew  my  elder  brother, 

The  bullet  through  his  curat  did  make  way, 
And  ue.vt  in  flight  he  took,  and  kill'd  the  t'other. 

Uarrinyt.  Ariost.,  ix,  26. 
His  helmet  liere  he  flung,  his  poulderns  there. 
He  casts  away  his  curats  and  his  shield. 

Ibid.,  xxiii,  106. 
His  WTfe  Panthea  had  made,  of  her  treasui-e,  a  curate 
and  helmet  of  golde.      Palace  of  Pleas.,  i,  p.  50,  repr. 

Spenser  has  it  curiet  : 

And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white. 
Instead  of  curiets,  and  bases  for  the  fight. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  V,  V,  20. 
+But  so  scone  as  it  was  faire  dayhght,  tlie  glittering 
habergeons  trimmed  all  about  with  white  guards,  the 
hright  curds  made  of  yron  plates,  discovered  a  farrc 
olf,%hewed  the  kings  power  to  be  at  hand. 

Holland's  Anunianus  MarceUiims,  1G09. 
ilfeoptoleraus  had  his  sword  yet,  who  hurt  him  under 
his  airaces,  even  about  his  groyne.       Plutarch,  1571). 

To  CURB,  properly  courb;  from  courber, 
to  bend  or  cringe. 

l"or,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 

Yirtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 

Yea  curb,  and  woo,  for  \cn\e  to  do  him  good. 

Hand.,  iii,  4. 

•j-CURBLE.     The  mouth  of  a  well. 

Five  things  in  great  request.  — Hoops  in  women's 


petticoats  almost  as  big  as  a  well's  curble,  women  who 
carry  their  cloaths  half  up  their  legs,  young  men  in 
perukes  down  to  their  breeches,  wenches  who  wear 
higli  topknots  on  their  heads  and  never  a  smock  on, 
painted  whores  in  coaches,  and  honest  gentlemen  wlio 
are  walking  on  foot.  ■„,    , , 

The  Five  Strange  ll'onders  of  the  tlorld. 

tCURD-CAKES.  Delicacies  of  the 
table  in  former  times,  which  were 
made  as  follows. 

To  make  curd-cakes.— Iskt  a  pint  of  curds,  four  eggs, 
leaving  two  of  the  whites  ;  add  sugar  and  grated  nut- 
meg, with  a  Uttle  flower ;  mix  tliem  well,  and  drop 
them  Uke  fritters  m  a  frying-pan,  in  which  butter  is 
liot.  Closet  of  Parities, YiQo. 

A  curious  curd-cake.— Ywi  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  two  to  a  pint  of  curds,  sweeten  it  with 
sugar  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  stiffen  it  with  a  little 
flower,  and  when  it  becomes  a  kind  of  batter,  drop  it 
like  little  cakes  or  fritters  into  your  frying-pan  that 
has  sweet  butter  in  it,  that  so  they  may  be  quickly 
done.  To  make  them  eat  tender  and  short,  sprinkle 
them  over  with  rosewater  and  sugar,  and  serve  them 
up.  The  Accumplish'd  Female  Instructor,  1719- 

CURFEW.  The  evening  bell ;  convre 
feu.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
bell  are  too  -well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. The  original  time  for  ringing 
it  -was  eight  in  the  evening,  and  -we 
are  told  by  some  writers  that  in  many 
villages  the  name  is  still  retained  for 
the  evening  bell.  Brand,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  says, 
"  We  retain  also  a  vestige  of  the  old 
Norman  curfew  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing," chap.  i.  In  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  it  is  represented  as  having 
got  an  hour  later ;  the  sexton  comes 
in  saying. 

Well,  'tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew. 

O.  PI.,  V,  292. 

By  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it 
seems  that  the  bell  which  was  com- 
monly rung  for  that  purpose  obtained 
in  time  the  name  of  the  curfeio  bell, 
and  was  so  called  whenever  it  rung  on 
any  occasion : 

Come  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hatli  crow'd. 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  \. 

At  the  regular  time  it  probably  was 
called  simply  the  curfew  ;  at  others, 
if  it  was  known  that  the  same  bell 
was  used,  it  might  be  said,  as  above, 
that  the  curfew-bell  had  rung.  This 
bell,  if  we  may  believe  the  reporters, 
was    as   important    to    ghosts   as   to 


living  men  ;  it  was  their  signal  for 
walking  ;  and  their  furlough  lasted 
till  the  first  cock.  Fairies  and  other 
spirits  were  under  the  same  regulation: 
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hence  Prospero  says  of  his  elves,  that 
they 

Kcjoice 

To  hear  tlie  solemn  curfew.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cock  crowing 
alarmed  them  : 

Ser.  I  was  about  to  speak  wlien  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 

Upon  a  fearfid  sunuuons.    I  lia\'e  heard 

The  cock,  that  is  tliu  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

Doth,  witli  his  lofty  and  slirUl-soimding  throat. 

Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  his  warning, 

MTiether  in  sea  or  lire,  in  earth  or  air, 

Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  lues 

To  his  confine.  Hand.,  i,  1, 

The  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  obeyed  this 
general  rule  : 

This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he  begins  at 
ciirfew,  and  walks  'till  the  first  cock.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

See  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  435. 

CURIET.     See  Curat. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupulousness,  minute 
or  affected  niceuess  in  dress,  or  other- 
wise. 

Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me.  Lear,  i,  2. 

I'or  equaUties  are  so  weigh'd,  that  curiosity  in  ne'itlier 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety.  Ibid.,  i,  1. 

At  the  clioyce  I  made  no  great  curiositie,  but  snatch- 
ing the  golde  let  goe  the  writings. 

Euphies  and  his  Engl. 
When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mock'd  thee  for  too  much  curiosity. 

Timon  of  A.,  iv,  3. 
But  I  have  ever  had  that  curiosity 
In  blood,  and  tenderness  of  reputation, 

Such  an  antipathy  against  a  blow 

I  cannot  speak  the  rest.— Good  sir,  discharge  me. 

B.  and  Fl.  Nice  Valour,  act  iv,  p.  3-13. 

See  the  editor's  note  there. 

a  waiting  gentlewoman  should  tlee  affection  or  curio- 
*'^!/-       _  Hobby's  Castiglione. 

In  this  passage  affection  is  put  for 
affectation,  and  ew?705<Yy  subjoined  as 
synonymous.  See  Affection. 
Mr.  Steevens,  who  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage,  thinks  that  it  seems  there 
to  mean  capriciousness  ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  sense  of  scrupulousness 
suits  it  as  well  : 

Pharicles  hath  shewn  me  some  curtesv  and  I  have 

not  altogether  requited  him  with  curi,'sity ;  he  hath 

made  some  shew  of  love,  and  I  have  not  wholly  seemed 

r'TTOT/^'lV-.  Greene's  JLamilia. 

CURIOUS.  In  the  senses  corresponding 
to  the  above,  scrupulous,  or  affected. 

For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 
T,,  ,      .  ruvi.ofs},r.,iY,-i. 

Ihe  emperor,  obcyuig  more  compassion  than  the  rea- 
son of  things,  was  nut  curious  to  condescend  to  per- 
form so  ^ood  En  office.  ILdinshed,  p.  S8S. 
Why,  Toby  may  get  him  to  sing  it  to  you,  he  is  not 
curious  to  any  body.            Eastiv.-hoe',Q.  PI.,  iv.  293. 

fCURIOUSLY.  Scrupulously,  with  care. 

Makes  inc  vow, 
WTiicli  shall  be  curiously  observed. 

C/iapm.  Horn.  II.,  ii,  225 

fCURNOB,  V.     1  To  steal,  to  plunder.  ' 


And  see,  I  pray,  th'  effect  of  drunckenesse, 
Howe  many  doth  it  drive  to  like  distresse, 
That  of  their  honesty  they  oft  are  robd. 
So  their  best  Jewell  likewise  is  citrmbd. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600  MS. 

fCURRANT,  or  CURRANTO.  A  name 
for  a  newspaper.  The  currantos  were 
so  little  to  be  trusted  in  their  news, 
that  the  name  became  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  liar,  and  their  romancing 
propensities  are  often  ridiculed  by  the 
writers  of  that  day. 

It  was  reported  lately  in  d.  currant  ("for  currant  newes) 
that  a  troope  of  French  horse  did  take  a  fleete  of 
Turkish   gallies,  in   the  Adriaticke  sea,  neere    the 
gulpli  of  Venice.     The  newes  was  welcome  to  me, 
though  I  was  in  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  but 
after  I  heard  that  the  horses  were  shod  with  very 
tliicke  corke;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  beard  of  many 
impossibilities  as  true  as  that.    Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
It  is  no  currunto  news  I  undertake, 
New  teacher  of  the  town  1  mean  not  to  make. 
No  new  England  voyage  my  muse  does  intend, 
No  new  fleet,  no  bold  fleet,  nor  bonny  fleet  send. 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 

Ne're  feare ;  for  men  must  love  thee 
When  they  behold  thy  glorie 

To  fill  two  leaves  in  a  currant. 
Or  bee  a  bishop's  storie.  Old  Song 

tCURRANTNESS.  The  fact  of  passing 
currant. 

Nummariam  rem  constituere,  Cic.  lutroduire  ordon- 
nance  de  la  monnoye.    To  establish  and  set  downe  an 
order  for  the  valuation  and  currantnes  of  monie. 
.-.TTT-.T^TT^         ^  ^'oin^'Klalor. 

tCURRIE.     For  quarry. 

New  come  from  currie  of  a  stag. 
_  Chapm.  Rom.  II.,  xvi. 

tCURRYFAVEL.  One  who  curries 
favour ;  a  flatterer. 

Wherby  all   the    curryfavel,    that  be    ne.Yt    of   the 

deputye  is  secrete  counsayll,  dar-e  not  be  so  bolde  to 

shewe  hym  the  greatejupai-dye  and  perellof  hissoule. 

State  Papers,  ii,lo. 

CURSEN'D.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
christened.     See  Kiksome. 

Nan.  Are  they  cursen'd  .■' 
Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infidels.    I  know  not  what 
they  are.  B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iv,  p  211. 

+As  I  am  a  cursen  man,  i.  e.,  a  Christian  man. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

-j-CURSITOR.     A  courier  ;  a  runner. 

For  their  office  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground 
to  be  cursitours  to  and  fro,  and  to  intimate  unto  our 
captaines  upon  the  marches  what  stui-res  there  were 
among  the  neighbour  nations. 

Holland's  Animianus  MarceUiaus,  1609. 

CURST.  Ill-tempered,  given  to  scold- 
ing and  mischief,  shrewish.  For 
cursed,  which  shows  how  much  it  was 
hated. 

His  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  slircwd. 
That,  'till  the  father  rid  his  liaiuls  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maul  at  liome. 

Taut.  Shr.,  i,  1. 

As  it  was  the  epithet  usually  applied 
to  a  scold  or  virago,  it  occurs,  as  mav 
be  imagined,  very  frequently  iu  the 
above  play.     Thus  again  : 
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Be  slie  as  foul  as  was  riorentius'  love. 

As  old  as  Sibvl,  and  as  atrst  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse,  n,  v    i   9 

It  moves  me  not.  /"^p  ]'  %■ 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst.  Mic/i.  lU,  i,  -. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  applied 
to  a  bear,  and  consequently  means 
savage,  or  disposed  to  slaughter  : 

I'll  <^i  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
andliou-  much  he  hath  eaten;  they  are  never  rurst 
but  wlien  thev  are  hungry.  ''  wt.  I  ■,  ui,  A. 

It  is  applied  also  to  a  schoolmaster, 
in  the  sense  of  severe,  or  ill-tem- 
pered : 

Alas  !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know :" 
Had'st  thou  a  airst  master  wlien  thou  went  st  to 

school?  . 

Thou  art  not  capable  of  other|nef.^^_  ^^.^^^^^^^  ..  ^ 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  unqualified  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
short,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly 
from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
is  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In 
later  usage,  curtail-docf  means  either 
a  common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport, 
or  a  dog  that  missed  his  game.  It 
has  the  latter  sense  in  this  passage  : 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

JPisl.  Hope  is  a  mrtml-doy  in  some  affairs ; 

Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  ^I>!r-  » •  "  •>  ".  ^  • 

Cur,  for  a  mongrel  dog,  has  been 
derived  from  korre,  Dutch;  but 
perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from 
curtail,  or  curt-fail,  by  dropping  the 
last  syllable.  Cut-tail,  however,  was 
sometimes  used,  and  we  meet  with  a 
cut-taiUd  cur  in  Drayton  : 

Then  Ball,  my  cut-taiVd  cv.r,  and  1  begin  to  play 

JSymimal.,  b,  p.  1490. 

And  Cut-tail  as  a  dog's  name. 
Moonc,  p.  506.  In  Fletcher's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the 
Faithful  Shepherdesse,  we  find  "  cur- 
talVd  dogs,  in  strings." 
f  CURTAIN.  A  theatre  which  appears 
to  have  stood  in  Moorfields,  and 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  per- 
formance of  humorous  and  satirical 
pieces.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the 
Stage,  iii,  268. 

Doc  vou  spcake  asainst  those  places  also,  whichc  are 
made  uppe  and  imilded  for  such  playes  and  entcr- 
ludes,  as  the  theatre  and  curtuine  is,  and  other  such 
Ivke  places  besides.  .  ,vt    i 

Norihbrooke,  Treatise  aijainst  Bicing,  jj-c,  published 
about  1577. 
Base  fellow,  whom  mere  time 
Ilath  made  sufficient  to  bring  forth  a  rhyme, 
A  curtain  jig,  a  libel,  or  a  balUid.  ,„.,.,,. .,  n 

Wither's  Abuses  Stnpt  and  II  hipt,  IGlo. 

CURTAL.     The  same  as  curtail,  a  little 
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altered  in  form,  but  more  usually 
applied  to  a  horse.  A  curtal  is  a 
docked  horse,  but  not  necessarily  a 
small  one,  as  some  have  asserted. 

I'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
Aiid  wTit  as  little  beard.  All's  W.,  ii,  3. 

Tom  Tankard's  great  bald  curtal  I  think  could  not 
breake  it.  Gammer  Qurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  41. 

If  I  prove  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  mv  friend  Tom  Long  was, 
Then  call  me  his  curtail.    B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 

Banks's  famous  horse  is  often  called 
his  curtal,  to  which,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage following  most  probably  alludes  : 

And  some  there  are 
Will  keep  a  curtal,  to  shew  juggling  tricks. 
And  give  out  'tis  a  spirit.   JFliite  Devil,  O.  PI.,  vi,  -/  /. 

See  Banks's  House. 

It  came,  at  length,  to  mean  a  crop  of 

any  sort,  as  here  : 

You  may  apparently  see  I  am  made  a  curtail;  for  the 
pillory— hath  eaten  off  both  my  eares. 

Greene's  Quip,  .j-c,  in  Hurl.  3Itsc.,  v,  410. 

Mr.  Douce  derives  curtal  from  tailler 
court,  to  cut  short ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  form  it  thence,  and  curt  being  an 
English  word,  whether  from  the 
French  or  Latin,  is  a  more  probable 
origin  for  it.  See  Ulustr.  of  Shaksp., 
i,  p.  320. 
It  is  sometimes  written  curtole  : 

Were  vou  born  in  a  myU,  curtole,  that  you  prate  so 
jjYgV  "  Pronws  and  Cuss.,  i,  ■'i. 

fCURTAL  FRIAR.  The  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  occurs  in  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  has  not  been  clearly 
explained. 

Kobin  Hood  lighted  from  off  liis  horse, 

And  tied  him  to  a  thorn ; 
Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtal fryar. 

Or  else  thy  life's  forlorn. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtal  I-ri/&r. 

CURTLE-AX.  See  Coutelas.  It  is 
often  found  in  this  form.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  curtal,  it  seems  that 
it  might  mean  a  short  axe. 

+CURTLY.     Courteous. 

'      Tor  which  deli;-htfull  joyes  yet  thauke  I  curtely  Jove 

Bv  whose  alhnightie  power,  sucli  sweete  dehtes^  1 

prove.  ParadyseoflJaynti/I)ertses,loiG. 

CURTOLDE  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
as  curtal ;  when  applied  to  a  slipper, 
short,  abridged  of  its  long  peak,  and 
other  ornaments. 

A  slender  slop  close-couched  to  your  dockc, 

A  curtolde  slipper,  and  a  short  silk  l^^osc.^.^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^ 

Curtal   is    enumerated    among    rich 
articles  in  the  following  passage  : 

Pearl,  cio-to/,  christaU,  jet,  and  ivory  . 

Old  Taming  of  Shrw.  0.  PL,  i,  -Oi. 

But  what  it  means  is  doubtful. 
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tCURVIFY,  r.  To  curl.  An  affected 
•word. 

Irons  to  cnrrifie  your  flaxen  locks. 

And  spangled  roses  that  outsliine  tlie  skie. 

Jordan's  Death  Dissected,  1649. 

CUSHION.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion; 
to  succed  or  fail  in  an  attempt.  It 
evidently  alludes  to  archery,  and  pro- 
bably cushion  \vas  one  name  for  the 
mark  at  which  the  archers  shot. 
Thus,  "To  be  beside  the  cushion, 
scopum  non  attingere,  a  scopo  aber- 
rare."     Coles''  Lat.  Bid. 

Unto  wlioni  Lucilla  answered  with  this  glieke. 
Trulie,  Eupliues,  you  liave  mist  the  cushion,  for  I  was 
neither  angrie  with  your  long  absence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleased  at  your  presence.  •  Etipkues,  K  2. 

Alas,  good  man,  thou  now  begin'st  to  rave. 
Thy  wits  do  err,  and  miss  the  cushion  quite. 

Drayt.  Eclog.,  7. 

Yet  these  phrases  seem  inconsistent 
with  that  sense  : 

A  sleight,  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and  myself, 
To  thrust  Mounchensey's  nose  besides  the  cushion. 

Merry  Dev.,  0.  PI.,  v,  278. 
And  as  we  say  in  our  poor  English  proverb,  put  him 
clean  beside  the  cushion.  Gayton,  Fest.  N.,  p.  36. 

■i-To  foresee  the  king  his  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  force  on  the  other,  and  then  to  judge  if  you  bee 
able  *  *  to  put  hym  beside  the  cushion,  and  not 
whylest  you  strive  to  sit  in  the  saddle,  to  lose  to 
your  owne  undoyng  both  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 
Ittliatl?  marrie  I  will  goe  to  Menedenius,  and  tell 
him  that  this  wench  nas  stolne  from  Caria,  one  thats 
rich,  and  of  a  noble  parentage ;  whom  he  may  greatly 
gaine  by,  if  he  would  red'eeme  her.  C.  I'liou  art 
beside  the  cushin.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

Tl'alsus  es,  thou  art  beside  the  cushion.  Thou  art  de- 
ceived. You  mistake  me.  Ibid. 
\Tru.  No,  Ned,  for  blaming  the  poor  town,  for  a  lewd 
ill-manner'd  town,  or  as  your  mother  thinks  it,  a  sink 
of  perdition,  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  tliou  art  quite  beside 
the  cushion.                   The  li'oman  turn'd  Bully,  1675. 

tCUSHION-DANCE.  A  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  at  weddings. 

I  have,  ere  now,  desen'ed  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
,cushion  dance. 

Hcytcood's  Woman  kill'd  with  Kindness,  1600. 
Besides,  there  are  many  pretty  provocatory  dances,  as 
the  kissing  dance,  the  cushin  dance,  the"  shaking  of 
the  sheets,  and  such  like,  which  are  important  instru- 
menlall  causes,  whereby  the  skilfuU  liathl)oth  clyeiits 
and  custome.  Taylor's  Work-es,  1630. 

The  musical  notes  are  preserved  in 
the  English  Dancing  j\I;ister,  16SG  ; 
where  it  is  called  "Joan  Sanderson, 
or  the  cushion  dance,  an  old  round 
dance."  This  dance  was  well  known 
in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  an  interest- 
ing engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ejnblems  of  John  de  Brunnes,  Amst., 
1624. 
tCUSHION-CLOTH  seems  to  mean  a 
cushion  case  or  coverinir. 


Three  night-gowns  of  the  richest  stuff ; 
lour  ciishiuns-cloaths  are  scarce  enough; 
I'ans  painted  and  perfumed  three ; 
As  many  muffs  of  sable  grey. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705. 

tCUSHIONET.  Literally,  a  small 
cushion.  It  perhaps  means  a  casket 
in  the  latter  of  the  following  extracts. 

He  cover'd  it  with  false  beliefe, 
Which  gloriously  show'd  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionef, 
On's  mother  he  bestow'd  it. 

Lucasta,  by  Lovelace,  1649. 
Yet  he  thought  he  should  easily  make  peace  with  her, 
because  he  understood  she  had  afterwards  put  the 
latter  letter  in  her  bosome,  and  the  lirst  in  her 
co.j/i(0/jf<,  wherby  he  gather'd,  that  she  intended  to' 
reserve  his  son  for  her  affection,  and  him  for  counsel). 
Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fCUSKIN.     A  drinking-cup. 

Any  kinde  of  pot  to  drinke  in :  a  cup  :  a  cu.<!kin. 

jS'oinenclator, 

CUSPE.  "The  first  beginning  or  en- 
trance of  any  house  in  astronomy." 
Coles'  Engl.  Diet.  He  should  have 
said  astrology.  Phillips,  in  his  ^Yorld 
of  Words,  is  more  explicit :  he  says, 
"  The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the  table 
of  liouses."  This  stuff"  was  then  con- 
sidered as  science.  It  is  used  in 
Albumazar : 

rUfind  the  cuspe,  and  AUndaria.  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

CUT.  A  familiar  appellation  for  a  com- 
mon, or  labouring  horse,  either  from 
having  the  tail  cut  sort,  or  from  being 
cut  as  a  gelding.  AVhen  applied  to  a 
dog,  it  certainly  referred  to  the  tail. 
See  Cut  and  long  tail.  But  when 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man, 
it  might  sometimes  have  tlie  other 
allusion. 

1  prythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle.       1  Een.  IV,  ii,  1. 

In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Miller,  dis- 
jDOsing  his  men  for  action,  appoints, 

Tom  upon  Cut,  Dick  upon  Hob,  Hodge  upon  Ball,  ice. 
Sujipl.  to  i>A.,  ii,  313. 
He'll  buv  me  a  wliite  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

£.  Jl-  Fl.  Two  Xoble  K.,  iii,  4. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
generally : 

The  carriers'  jades  shall  cast  their  liea\-y  packs. 
And  the  strong  hedges  scarce  shall  keep  them  in: 
Tiie  milkmaid's  cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  off. 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  iu  the  dust. 

Merry  Decil  o/Edm.,  O.  PI.,  v,  265. 
tAm  I  their  cult  '  now  the  uoore  sconce  is  taken, 
must  Jack  march  with  bag  and  baggage. 

Play  o^'Sir  Thomas  Morf. 

Hence  call  me  cut,  is  the  same  as  call 
Die  horse,  both  which  expressions  are 
used.     Falstaff  says,  "  If  I  tell  thee  a 
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lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.'" 
1  Hen.  IF,  \\,  4 .  And  sir  Toby  Belch, 
"  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou 
hast  her  not  in  the  end,  call  me  cut." 
Tivel.  N.,  ii,  3.  The  two  phrases  are, 
tlierefore,  equivalent. 

I'll  meet  you  there :  if  I  do  not,  call  me  cut. 

Two  Angrie  IVomen  of  Abingtoyi. 

A  person  is  twice  called  cut,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  in  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  0.  PL,  ii,  44  and  69. 

Yf  thou  se  hym  not  take  hys  owne  way, 

Call  me  cut  when  thou  metest  me  another  day. 

Nature,  an  Interlude,  fol.,  bl.  let.,  sign.  C  1. 
If  tliou  bestovst  any  curtesie  on  mee,  and  I  do  not 
requite  it,  then  call  me  cut. 

Nash's  Jpol.  of  Fierce  Fenilesse,  K  4. 

See  also  Lond.  Prod.,  ii,  4. 
Cut  was  also  applied  to  dogs,  as  in 
the  following  common  phrase. 
CUT  AND  LONG  TAIL,    meaning  to 
include  all  kinds,  curtail  curs,  sport- 
ing dog.s,  and  all  others. 

Yea,  even  their  verie  dogs,  Rug,  Rig,  and  Risbic,  yea 
ctit  and  loiif/  tails,  they  shall  be  welcome. 

Art  of  Flattery,  bi/  Vlpian  Fulwel,  1576,  sign.  G  3. 
The  compters  pray  for  me ;  I  send  all  in,  cut  and  long 
tail.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  42i. 

He  dances  very  finely,  very  comely, 
And  for  a  jig,  come  cut  and  long  tail  to  him, 
He  turns  ye  like  a  top. 

Fl.  and  Shale.  Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  v,  2. 

See  CuRTAL. 

We  find  Cut-tail  as  a  dog's  name  : 

"Whistles  Cut-tail  from  his  play, 
And  along  with  them  he  goes. 

Drayt.  Sirena,  p.  6-10. 

These  quotations  fully  explain  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
concerning  which  some  injudicious 
attempts  and  conjectures  have  been 
made  : 

Shall.  He  will  maintain  you  Uke  a  gentlewoman. 
Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail,  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire.  Mer.  W.  jr.,  iii,  4. 

That  is,  "  Come  who  will  to  contend 
■with  me,  under  the  degree  of  a 
squire."  It  is  used  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  a  most  flippant 
tongue  "she  liad,  and  could  set  out  her  tail  witii  as 
good  a  grace  as  any  she  in  Florence,  come  cut  and  long 
tail.  All  Fools,  O.  PL,  iv,  193. 

The    previous    mention    of    her    tail 
brings    in  the  proverbial   expression 
with  the  more   ease,   and   seems   to 
have  suggested  it. 
Thus  also : 

At  Qiiintin  he, 

In  honour  of  this  bridaltee, 

Hath  challenged  either  wide  countee, 

Come  cut  and  long  tail. 

B.Jons.,\o\.  vii,  p.  53,  Wlialley. 


fCUTCHY.     A  coachman. 

Inspire  me  streight  with  some  rare  delicics. 
Or  lie  dismount  thee  from  thy  radiant  coach, 
And  make  thee  a  poore  ci'lchy  here  on  earth. 

lleturn  from  Fernussns,  1606. 

CUT-PURSE.  A  person  of  the  inge- 
nious fraternity  now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  pickpockets.  The  purses 
were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  girdle, 
and  it  was  easy  to  cut  them  and  take 
out  the  money. 

Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !      2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

To  draio  CUTS.  To  draw  lots,  being 
papers  cut  of  unequal  lengths,  of 
which  the  longest  was  usually  the 
prize. 

Howshall  we  try  it?  That  is  a  question.  We  will 
draw  cuts  for  the  senior;  till  then,  lead  thou  first. 

Com.  of  Errors,  act  v,  at  the  end. 
After  supper,  we  drew  cuts  for  a  score  of  apricots,  the 
longest  cut  stiU  to  draw  an  aiiricot. 

Malcontent,  O.PL,  iv,  10. 

In  the  Complete  Angler  (part  i,  ch.  5) 
they  draw  cuts  who  shall  sing : 

Fisc.  I  think  it  best  to  draw  cuts,  and  avoid  conten- 
tion. 

Pet.  It  is  a  match.    Look,  the  shortest  cut  falls  to 
Condon. 
Cor.  Well  then,  I  will  begin,  for  I  hate  contention. 

P.  164,  Bagster's  2d  ed. 

Thus  the  shortest  cut  was  here  the 
loser,  or  the  person  to  pay  the  social 
penalty  of  a  song. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  Scotch  song  of 
Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  where  the 
lover  thus  settles  his  wish  for  both 
lasses  : 

Wae's  me,  for  baith  I  canna  get, 

To  ane  by  law  we're  stented : 
Then  I'll  drato  cuts,  and  take  my  fate. 

And  be  with  ane  contented. 

Mus.  Misc.,  vol.  i,  p.  160. 

CUTTER,  s.  A  cant  word  for  a  swag- 
gerer, bully,  or  sharper  ;  in  one  sense 
derived  from  committing  acts,  of 
violence  like  those  ascribed  to  the 
Mohocks  in  Addison's  time;  in  the 
other,  from  cutting  purses.  Cotgrave 
translates  "A  cutter  (or  swashbuck- 
ler)," by  "  balaffreux,  taillehras,fen- 
deur  de  naseaux."  Coles  has,  "A 
cutter  (or  robber),  gladiator,  latro." 

How  say  you,  wife,  did  I  not  say  so  much:' 
He  was  a  cutter  and  a  swaggerer. 

Fair  Maid  of  Bristol,  4to,  A  3. 
He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know'st,  by  cutter's  law 
we  are  bound  to  rcUeve  one  another. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  353. 

The  personages  who  say  this  are 
actually  lying  in  wait  to  rob  a  travel- 
ler ;  so  tliat  we  may  fairly  conclude 
the  latter  sense  to  be  the  proper  one 
there. 
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Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  or 
Captain  Cutter,  is  a  town  adventurer. 
CUTTING,  j)art.  adj.  An  epithet  formed 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  pre- 
ceding word.  Hence,  in  the  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  when  Morecraft  the  usurer 
suddenly  turns  buck,  this  title  is  ap- 
plied to  him  : 

Eld.  Love.  How's  this  ? 

You.  Love.  Bless  you,  and  tlien  I'll  tell.    lie's  turn'd 

gallant. 

Eld.  Love.  Gallant  ? 

I'oit.  Love.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  called  ctittiiig 

Morecraft.  B.  ^  Fl.  Scornf.  L.,  act  v. 

Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  cultiny  knaves 

to  waite  upon  me?    /^i-ia;-i?«ro»,  Jr.,  4to,  sign.  C2,  b. 

CUTTLE,  s.  Probably  only  a  corrupt- 
ed form  of  cutter ;  for  an  allusion 
to  the  cuttle-fish,  and  its  black  liquor, 
is  much  too  refined  for  the  speakers 
in  the  scene.  Doll  Tearsheet  says  to 
Pistol, 

r.y  this  wine,  I'U  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  an  you  p'ay  the  saucy  cuttle  with  "me. 

2  Hen.  TV,  ii,  4. 

Guttle,  and  cuttle  boung,  we  are  told, 
were  cant  terms  then  in  use  for  the 
knives  of  cut-purses. 
CUT-WAST,  or  CUT-WAIST.     Meant 
as  an  Anglicising  of  in-sect. 

Wilde  hornets,  (as  Pliny  saith)  do  live  in  the  hollow- 
trunks  and  cavities  of  trees,  there  keeping  themselves 
close  all  the  winter  long,  as  the  other  cut-wasts  do. 

Topsell  oil  Serp.,  p.  94. 

He  had  before  said, 

Amongst  all  the  sorts  of  venomous  insects,  (or  cnt- 
wasted  creatures)  the  soveraigutie  and  preheminence 
is  due  to  the  bees.  Ibid.,  p.  G4-. 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  author. 
CUT-WORK.      Open    work    in    linen, 
stamped  or  cut  by  hand  ;  a  substitute 
for  thread  lace  or  embroidery. 

Then  his  band 
May  be  disorder'd,  and  transform'd  from  lace 
To  cut-work.        Shirley  (eonim.  B.  &  I'l.),  Coron.,  i. 

i.  e.,  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy ;  a 
pun. 

+Have  your  apparell  sold  for  properties, 
And  you  returne  to  cut-work: 

The  Citije  Match.  lfi."9,  p.  38. 

CUZ.  A  common  contraction  of  cousin, 
used  sometimes  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Nere  iu  his  life  did  other  language  use. 
But  sweete  lady,  fairc  mistres,  kind  hart,  deare  conse. 
Marston,  Scourge,  Iu  Lectores,  ,j-c. 

tCYPRIAN-POWDEll.  An  article  of 
perfumery,  of  old  date  in  France,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  first  brought 
from  Cyprus. 

in  the  end  he  stayed  at  a  perfumers  shop,  having  a 
desire  to  buy  some  Ci/prinu  powder,  and  pulling  his 
money  out  (if  his  pocket  (lor  he  never  used  a  pursed  he 
was  much  astonished  to  lind  tlu'ec  times  us  much 


money  in  his  pocket  as  he  had  put  iuto  it,  aud  that 
they  were  pieces  of  more  value. 

Comical  llislonj  of  Francion,  1G55. 

CYPRUS  ;  spelt  also  cipres,  and  cypress. 
A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  now  called 
crape ;  accordingly  Cotgrave  trans- 
lates it  crespe.  Both  black  and  white 
were  made,  as  at  present,  but  the 
black  was  more  common,  and  was 
used  for  mourning,  as  it  is  still. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow. 

Winter's  T.,  iv,  3. 
And  shadow  their  glory  as  a  mDlener's  vr^ie  does  her 
wrouglit  stomacher,  with  a  smoky  lawn,  or  a  black 
cuprns.  Even/ Man  in  his  H.,  i,  3. 

Cobweb  lawn,  or  the  very  finest  lawn, 
is  often  mentioned  with  cyj^nts,  and, 
what  is  singular,  Cotgrave  has  made 
crespe  signify  both.  See  that  word 
in  his  Dictionary. 

Your  partie-per-pale  picture,  oue  half  drawn 
In  solemn  Cyprus,  th'  other  cobweb  lawn. 

B.  Jons.  Epigr.,  73. 

In  the  following  passage  the  great 
transparency  of  it  is  alluded  to  : 

To  one  of  your  receiving, 
Enough  is  shewn ;  a  Cyprus  not  a  bosom 
Hides  my  poor  heart.  Twelf.  N.,  iii,  1. 

In  the  stage  direction  to  the  Puritan, 
we  see  cyprus  used  for  mourning  : 
"  Enter  the  widow  Plus,  Frances, 
Mary,  sir  Godfrej^  and  Edmond,  all 
in  mourning;  the  latter  in  a  cyprus 
hat;  the  widow  wringing  her  hands, 
and  bursting  out  into  passion,  as 
newly  come  from  the  burial  of  her 
husband."  Supjil.  to  ShaAesj).,  vol.  ii, 
p.  533.  This  cyprus  hat  the  com- 
mentators explain  to  signify  a  hat 
with  a  crape  hat-band  in  if,  but  the 
expression  seems  rather  to  imply  that 
the  whole  hat  was  covered  with  crape  ; 
which  might  probably  be  the  custom, 
though  since  it  has  shrunk  to  a  hat- 
band. 

ByssHS  crispata  is  the  Latin  afHxed  to 
cipres  both  by  Coles  and  Minshew, 
the  latter  of  whom  describes  it  also 
as  "A  fine  curled  linnen." 
fCYRING.     A  syringe. 

Moreover,  whether  a  grosse  humour,  or  the  stone,  or 
a  clod  (if  bloiut,  or  any  other  tiling  of  tliat  kiiule, 
through  stopping  do  let  tlie  passage  of  the  ui-iue.  it  is 
good  to  |)ut  111  a  cyriug,  unlesse  iLtliimiuatiou  of  the 
members  do  let  it. 

Barroi^gh's  Method  of  Physick,  I6C4. 
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fDACITY.  Still  used  in  the  north  of 
England  in  the  sense  of  activity,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 

I  liave  plaid  a  major  in  my  time  « itli  as  good  dacHy 
a3  ere  a  hobby-horse  on  'em  all. 

Sampson's  Vov  Breaker,  163G. 

To  DADE.  An  uncommon  word,  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
passages : 

Which  nourish'd  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous 

pap, 
Iso  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother 

trip.  hrayt.  PoJyolh.,  songi,  p.  663. 

But  easly  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dudes. 

Ibid.,  song  xiv,  p.  938. 

From  the  context,  in  both  places,  it 
seems  to  mean  to  flow  ;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  anywhere  noticed,  nor 
can  guess  at  its  derivation. 
[To  dade  is  said  of  a  child  in  its  first 
attempts  to  walk  ;  dading  strings  are 
leading  strings.  It  means  therefore 
in  the  preceding  extracts  to  move 
slowly  like  a  child  in  leading  strings. 
So  Drayton  in  another  passage :] 

rBy  princes  my  immortall  Unes  are  sung, 

My  flowing  verses  grac'd  with  ev'ry  tongue ; 

The  little  cliildren  when  they  learue  to  goe. 

By  painfull  mothers  daded  to  and  fro, 

Are  taught  by  sugred  numbers  to  rehearse, 

And  have  their  sweet  lips  season'd  with  my  verse. 

fDADE.  A  bird,  apparently  one  which 
wades  in  the  water. 

There's  neither  swallow,  dove,  nor  dade, 
Can  soar  more  high,  or  deeper  ■wade ; 
Kor  shew  a  reason  from  the  stars. 
What  causeth  peace  or  civil  wars. 

The  Loyal  Garland,  16SG. 

fDADEE. 

And  for  the  issue  did  appoint  this  dadee. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  8t. 

To  DAFF.  A  corrupted  form  of  to  dofi; 
or  to  do  off,  to  put  away. 

I  would  liave  daff'd  all  other  respects,  and  made  her 
half  myself.  Mnch  Jdo,  ii,  3. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 
Leon.  Can'st  thou  so  daffe  me?  Much  Jdo,  v,  1. 

Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades  that  da^d  tlie  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass?  \Hen.IJ',v;,\. 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  duft; 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears. 

Lover's  Comjil.,  Su])pl.  to  Sh.,  i,  75S. 

A  DAG,  s.  An  old  word  for  a  pistol. 
"A  dag  (hand  gun)  sclopetum 
manuale."  Coles.  Minshew  also  has 
a  dagge  or  pistol,  and  derives  it  from 
the  Daci,  for  m  hich  he  is  censured  by 
Skinner ;  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  word  had 


this  sense.  Grose  says,  "A  sort  of 
pistol,  called  a  dag,  was  used  about 
the  same  time  as  hand-guns  and 
haquebuts."  Anc.  Armour,  i,  p.  153. 
In  the  Spanish  Tragedy  we  have, 
"Enter  Fedringanc  with  a  pistol;" 
and  presently,  when  he  discharges  it, 
the  marginal  direction  is,  "shoots  the 
dagr    6.  PI.,  iii,  168. 

TMiilst  he  would  show  me  how  to  hold  the  dagge. 
To  draw  the  cock,  to  charge,  and  set  the  tlint. 

Jack  Brum's  Entert.,  H  3. 
Neither  was  any  thing  taken  from  them  but  these  dags, 
which  tlie  German  horsemen,  after  a  new  fashion, 
earned  at  their  saddle  bows ;  these  the  Turks  greatly 
desired,  dehghted  with  the  uoveltie  of  the  invention, 
to  see  tliem  shot  off  with  a  ftrelock,  without  a  match. 
Knolles,  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  7i2. 
What  d'ye  call  this  gun, — a  dafi  ? 

B.  and  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  1. 
The  charges  for  a  horseman,  well  horsed  and  armed ; 
for  a  hght  horseman  wyth  a  staffe,  and  a  case  ofdagges, 
is  twentic  poundes. 

Letter  of  I.  B.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  240. 
tPowder  !  no,  sir,  my  dagge  shall  be  my  dagger. 

Decker's  V'hore  of  Babylon,  1607. 

A  dag  sometimes  meant  a  rag  also. 
DAGGER,  s.  It  appears  by  some  pas- 
pages  to  have  been  a  fashion,  for 
some  time,  to  wear  a  dagger  so  as  to 
hang  quite  behind,  or  at  the  back, 
which  explains  the  following  passage 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

This  dagger  has  mista'cn,  for  lo  his  house 

Lies  empty,  on  the  hack  of  Montague, 

And  it  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Rom.  and  Jul,  v,  3. 

A  sword  was  worn  also  at  the  same 
time,  whence  the  description  in  Hudi- 
bras.  Canto  I : 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  \\\spage. 
Which  was  but  little  for  liis  age; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do. 

That  is,  behind. 

Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side. 
And  thy  dagger  handsumly  at  thy  back. 

The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool,  /•<;.,  1570. 
See  you  the  huge  bum-dagger  at  his  backe  ? 

Humor's  Ordinarie,  1607. 

fDAGGERS-DRAWING.     Quarreling. 

For,  l)eing  tieshcd  witli  the  baits  of  idle  gaines  com- 
ming  in  with  sitlin"  still,  and  doing  little  or  nought, 
they  are  at  daggers-draining  among  themselves. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcetlinus,  1609. 

DAGGER,  THE.  A  celebrated  ordinary 
and  pubhc-house  in  Ilolborn,  fre- 
Cjuented,  indeed,  by  low  gamblers  and 
sharpers,  but  highly  in  repute  for 
several  of  its  commodities  : 

My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  liglited  on  last  night. 

In  Ilolborn  at  the  Bagger.  B.  Jons.  Jlch.,  i.  1. 

This  ale  was  much  celebrated  for  its 

strength : 

Tliis  tliy  description  of  dagger  ale  RUgmentetb  my 
thirst  uutil  1  taste  thereof. 

Ulp.  Fuhcell,  Art  ofFl.,  H  8. 
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Sack  makes  men  from  words 
Fall  to  drawing  of  swords, 

And  quarrelling  endeth  their  quaffing ; 
"VVTiilst  Jagger-ale  barrels 
Bear  off  many  quarrels, 
And  often  turn  chiding  to  laughing. 

Ale  affainsl  Sack,  in  Witts  Recreation. 
But  we  must  have  March  beere,  doobie  dooble  becrc, 
dagger-ale,  Rhenish. 

Gascoigne's  Del.  Diet  for  Droonl-ardcs. 

Dagger-pies  were  also  famous  : 

Good  den,  good  coosen ;  Jesu,  how  de'e  do? 

"\Mien  shall  we  eat  another  Duggi-r-pie  ? 
Out,  bench-whistler,  out ;  I'll  not  take  thy  word  for  a 
Dagger 'pic.  Deckers  Satiromastix,  p.  115.  Hawkins  3. 

Their  furmeti/  also  is  mentioned  : 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  Woolsack  pies, 
IS'or  Dagger-furmeti/.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,  v,  2. 

DAGGER'D  ARMS.     See  Arms. 

DAGGER  OF  LATH.  The  weapon 
given  to  the  Vice  in  the  Old  Mora- 
lities. Supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Falstaflf  in  the  following  speech: 

A  king's  son !— If  I  do  not  beat  tliee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  daqger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  1  Sen.  IV,  ii,  i. 

The  same  weapon  is  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Shallow : 

And  now  is  this  Vice's  i/a 9,17s/- become  a  squire;  and 
talks  as  familiarly  of  Johu  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him.  2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Again  in  Twelfth  Night : 

I  am  gone,  sir, 
And  anou,  sir, 

I'll  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice, 
Like  to  the  old  vice. 

Your  need  to  sustain  ; 
Wlio  with  dagger  of  lath, 
'  In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah  ha,  to  the  devil. 

Twel.  N.,  iv,  2. 

[Inclination,  introduced  as  the  Vice 
in  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  says,] 

tBack  with  these  boyes  and  saucie  great  knaves ! 

(Ilorishing  his  dagger.) 
THiat  stand  ye  heere  so  bigge  in  your  braves  ? 
;Mv  damper  about  your  coxccombes  shall  walke, 
if 'I  miiy  but  so  iiiucli  as  heare  ye  chat  or  talke. 

DAGONET.  Sir  Dagonet  was  said  to 
be  the  attendant  fool  of  king  Arthur, 

I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Ai'thur's  show. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 
I'll  lose  my  wedding  to  behold  these  Dagonets. 

The  Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  429. 
And  upon  a  day  sir  Dagonet,  king  Arthur's  foole, 
came  into  Cornewailc,  with  two  squiers  with  him. 

Hist.  ofK.  Jrthnr,  4to,  lGo4,  2d  p.,  N  2. 
Then  sir  Dagonet  rode  to  king  Marke,  and  told  him 
how  he  had  sped  in  that  forrest ;  and  therefore,  said 
,^  sir  Dagonet,  beware  ye,  king  Marke,  that  yee  come 

jZ^  not  about  that  well  in"  the  forrest,  for  there  is  a  naked 

^K  foole,  and  that  foole  and  I  foole  met  together,  and  he 

^H  iiad  almost  slaiue  mee.  Hid. 

H  DAINE.  Stink;  noisome  effluvia. 
^L  Still  used  in  this  sense  in  tlie  west  of 
^H,  England. 

^^K     From  dainty  beds  of  downe,  to  bed  of  strawe  full 

^^B     From  bowres  of  heavenly  liewc,  to  dennes  of  daine. 
^^P  hironrfor  Maqistrates,  1587. 

DAINTY,   phr.      To   make   dainty,    to 


hold  out,  or  refuse,  affecting  to  be 
delicate  or  dainty  ;  to  scruple. 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  1  wliich  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ■;■     Slie  that  tnakes  daintg, 

she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.  Diom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  doubtless,  in 
the  following  passage  : 

And  yet  make  daintg  to  feed  more  daintily 
At  tliis  easier  rate. 

B.nnd  Fl.  Wit  at  Sev.  II'..  ii.  p.  279. 

It  is  printed   daymy,   by  a  most  easy 
change  from  daynty.     The  commen- 
tators make  nothing  of  it. 
To  make  nice  means  the  same.     See 

Nice. 

He  that  would  mount 
To  honour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  his  father,  S:c. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  3Ian's  Fort.,  act  iii,  p.  421. 

DAINTY  MAKETH  DERTH,  prov.  A 
quaiiit  proverb,  used  by  Spenser,  sig- 
nifying that  niceness  makes  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  without  necessity.  The 
affected  shyness  of  the  lady,  in  the 
following  instance,  was  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  familiarity. 

With  chaunge  of  cliear  the  seeming  simple  maid 
Let  fall  her  eien,  as  shaniefast,  to  the  earth; 

And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsaid. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  seemly  merth. 
And  she  coy  lookes :  so  dainty,  they  say,  maketU 
derth.  F.  Queen,  I,  ii,  27- 

I  have  not  found  it  in  Ray,  or  Fuller. 
fDAMASCEN.  The  old  name  for  a 
damson,  that  species  of  plum  having 
been,  as  it  is  said,  brought  from 
Damascus. 

The  damascens  are  much  commended  if  they  be 
sweete  and  ripe,  and  they  are  called  damascens  of  the 
citie  of  Damascus  of  Soria-.  they  purge  choler,  code 
heate,  quench  thirst,  refresh  and  moisten  the  body. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 
Wine  of  damascens  and  other  hard  plumbs. 

The  Jccomplisk'd  Female  Instructor,  I7I9. 

DAMMAREL.  An  effeminate  p^^rson, 
fond  of  courtship ;  from  dameref, 
French,  which  Cotgrave  thus  defines : 
"  An  effeminate  fondling,  or  fond 
carpet  knight ;  one  that  spends  his 
whole  time  in  entertaining  or  court- 
ing women." 

The  lawyer  here  may  Icaru  divinity. 
The  divine,  lawes  or  faire  astrology. 
The  daamarel  respectively  to  light, 
The  duellist  to  court  a  iiustrcsse  right. 

On  Person's   Varieties,  1635,    in    Belex's 
AneeJ.  of  Lit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  51. 

fDAIMMEE,  or  DA^MMY.  The  prac 
tice  of  profane  swearing  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  among  the  rakes  of 
the  si.xteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies,  that   dammy,  or   dammy-boy, 
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came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  term 
for  a  riotous  person. 

To  viiliant  Vammee. 
Dam-me,  tliv  brain  is  valiant,  'lis  confest; 
Tliou  mori.-,"tbat  with  it  evei^  day  dar'st  jest 
Tliv  si'lf  into  fresh  l>raules ;  but  call'd  npon. 
With  swearing  dam-me,  answer'st  every  one. 
Keep  tliy  self  there,  and  think  thy  valum-  right, 
He  that  "dares  damne  himself,  dares  more  then  fight. 
IVltts  liecreutions,  1654. 
Depriver  of  those  solid  joys. 
Which  sack  creates ;  author  of  noise 
Among  the  roai'ing  punks  and  dnmmy-hoys. 

Cleveland's  Works. 

To  DAMN  was  used  sometimes  with  no 
further  meaning  than  that  of  to  con- 
demn to  death. 

Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
Jul.  Cas.,  iv,  1. 
Do  this,  or  tliis. 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform  't,  or  else  we  damn  thee.      Jnt.  and  CI.,  i,  1. 
Wlicrefore,  shriefe,  execute  with  speedy  pace 
The  dampned  wights,  to  cutte  off  hopes  of  grace. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii,  3. 

It  is  Jolinson's  third  sense. 
To  DAMNIFY.     To  hurt  or  injure. 

When  now  he  saw  himself  so  freshly  reare, 
As  if  late  tight  liad  nought  him  damnifyde. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  52. 

DAMOSEL;  since  contracted  to  damsel. 
Damoiselle,  old  Fr. 

C.  I  was  taken  with  a  damosel.  K.  Was  it  a  pro- 
claim'd  duniosel?  C.  Tliis  was  no  damosel  neither, 
sir;  she  was  a  virgin.  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  1. 

And  straight  did  enterprize 
Th'  adventui'e  of  the  errant  damosel. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  19. 

DAN.  A  corruption  of  Don,  for  Domi- 
7ms  ;  originally  applied  to  monks  (as 
the  Dom  of  the  Benedictines),  after- 
wards to  persons  of  all  respectable 
conditions.  Itis  common  in  Chaucer; 
and  used  by  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
After  it  began  to  grow  obsolete,  it 
was  used,  like  other  words  so  circum- 
stanced, in  a  kind  of  jocular  way ; 
as  Dan  Cupid,  &c.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

-fDANCE,  phr.  To  lead  a  dance,  to 
give  trouble.  To  dunce  in  a  rope,  to 
be  hanged. 

To  mcete  together  on  such  or  such  a  morning  to  Imnt 
or  course  a  hare,  where,  if  she  be  hunted  with  hounds, 
shee  will  leade  them  sitch  a  dunce,  that  perhaps  a 
l\orse  or  two  are  kil'd,  or  a  man  or  two  spoil'd  or 
hurt  with  leaping  hedges  or  ditches. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
If  any  of  them  chanc'd  to  be  made  dance  ilk'  rope, 
they  thought  him  happy  to  be  so  freed  of  the  care  and 
trouble  attends  the  niiscralile  indigent. 

Comical  Hist,  of  Francion,  1655. 

DANDIPRAT.  A  dwarf,  or  child. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  it  is  derived 
from  danten,  to  sport,  in  Dutch,  and 
praet,   trifles ;  or   perhaps  from  our 


own  word  dandle.  The  French  dan- 
dinis  referred  to  by  etymologists,  but 
that  means  a  fool,  or  blockhead,  not 
a  dwarf.  Coles  translates  it  by  pu- 
miho,  nanus,  &c. ;  Cotgrave  by  nain  ; 
and  Minshew  refers  the  reader  to  the 
word  dwarf  for  the  synonyms.  Cam- 
den says  that  Henry  VII  "stamped 
a  small  coin  called  dandy prats.^' 
Remains,  p.  1/7.  But  that  clearly 
meant  a  dwarf  com.  It  is  probably 
from  dandle.  Whether  jyt'at  is  formed 
from  brat  may  be  doubted  ;  but  from 
the  same  source  comes  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  the  very  modern  abbreviation  of 
it,  dandy. 

This  Heuresis,  this  invention,  is  the  proudest  Jacka- 
napes, the  pertest  self  conceited  boy  that  ever 
breathed;  because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some 
such  fantastic  fellows,  make  much  ouhim,  there's  no 
ho  witli  him ;  the  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  the 
proudest  of  his  acquaintance.  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  172. 
There's  no  good  fellowship  in  this  dandiprat,  this 
divedapper,  [didapper]  as  in  other  pages. 

Middteton's  More  Dissemblers,  <S~c.,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  372. 
IPumilio,  Cohim.  nanus,  Juvenali.  . . .  Nain.  A  dwarfe 
or  dandiprat .-  one  of  an  exceeding  small  stature. 

Nomenclator. 

fDANGEROUSLY.     In  a   position   of 
danger, 

A  poore  woman,  seeing  liim  sleepe  so  dangerously, 
eyther  to  fal  backward,  or  to  hurt  his  head  leaning  so 
against  a  post.  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

DANSKE,  Denmark ;  and  DANSKERS, 
Danes. 

By  chance  one  Ciu'an,  son  unto 

A  prince  in  Danske,  did  see 
The  maid,  with  wliom  he  fell  in  love, 
As  mucli  as  man  might  be. 

lieligues  of  Anc.  Engl.  Poetry,  n,  2-10. 
Tliem  at  the  last  on  Dansk  their  lingring  fortunes 

drave, 
Wliere  Hoist  unto  their  troops  sufficient  harbour  gave. 
Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  864. 
Enquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris, 
And  liow,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep, 
Wliat  companj',  at  what  expence.  Haml.,  ii,  1. 

The  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Lyndsay 
considers  this  as  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, and  says  that  it  means 
Da)it:ickers ;  but,  if  he  had  looked 
at  the  context,  he  would  have  seen 
that  Polonius's  speech  would  have 
been  nonsense  with  that  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  how  were  they  to  find  out 
Hamlet  by  inquiring  for  Dantzickers? 
Also  Danish  : 

It  is  the  king  of  Denmark  doth  your  prince    his 

daughter  crave. 
And  note,  it  is  no  little  thing  witli  us  allie  to  have ; 
By  league  or  leigure,  Danske  can  fence  or  front  you, 

friend  or  foe.  Alb.  Engl,  iii,  16,  p.  70. 

So  that  he  makes  a  noise  when  he's  on  horseback, 
Like  a  Danske  drummer,  O,  'tis  excellent. 

imie  Devil,  0.  PL  vi.  2M. 
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In  that  work,  indeed,  it  is  printed 
Dantzic,  by  mistake,  or  by  way  of 
correction  to  the  text ;  but  the  true 
reading  is  Danske,  as  indeed  the 
metre  shows  it  should  be. 
2b  DARE.  One  sense  of  this  word  was 
to  terrify,  as  in  the  following  passage. 
[The  A.-S.  derian.'] 

Wliicli  drawne,  a  crimson  dew 
Fell  from  liis  bosome  on  the  earth ;  the  wound  did 
dare  him  sore.  Chapm.  Homer,  xi,  p.  151. 

Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  catching  of  larks,  by  terrifying 
them  with  a  hawk.  This  method  is 
thus  described  in  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  Of  the  Wood-Lark  :  "  The 
way  to  take  them  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  with  a  hobby  (a  kind  of 
hawk)  after  this  manner:  Get  out  in 
a  dewy  morning,  and  go  to  the  sides 
of  some  hills  which  lie  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  where  they  most  usually 
frequent ;  and  having  sprung  them, 
observe  where  they  fall ;  then  sur- 
round them  twice  or  thrice  with  your 
hobby  on  your  fist,  causing  him  to 
hover  when  you  draw  near,  by  which 
means  they  will  lie  still  'till  you  clap 
a  net  over  them,  which  you  carry  on 
the  point  of  a  stick."  Page  67.  Of 
Fowling,  8vo  edition.  This  method 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : 

But  there  is  anotlier  in  the  wind,  some  castrell 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  davly. 

B.S-Ft.PUgrim,i,\. 

Thus  Chapman  also : 

A  cast  of  Talcons  on  their  merry  wings, 
Daring  the  stooped  prey  that  shifting  flies. 

Gentleman  Usher. 
All  hush,  all  tremble,  like  a  lark  that's  dar'd. 

Fans/i.  Liisiad,  x,  66. 

Other  modes  of  daring  larks  were  also 
practised,  as  with  mirrors,  &c.  See 
the  article  doring,  or  daring,  in  Rees's 
edition  of  Chambers.  In  one  method 
of  this  kind,  scarlet  cloth  was  used  to 
dare  or  frighten  the  larks. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scifflet, 
Parewel  nobility;  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks.   Hen.  VIII,  iii,  2. 
tGods  !  that  the  man,  who  singly  in  the  field 
Slums  me,  as  the  dar'd  lark  the  tow'riug  hawk, 
Sliou'd  yet  nourish  such  presumptuous  hopes. 

The  liereiigeful  Queen,  169S. 

In  a  very  obscure  passage  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  the  most  intelligible 
sense  assigned  by  any  of  the  critics 
to  the  verb  dare,  is  that  of  to  challenge, 


or  call  forth.     See  the  notes  on  that 
play,  act  iv,  so.  4,  p.  131,  ed.  1/78. 
DARE  was  used   sometimes  as  a  sub- 
stantive : 

Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ctesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.  Ant.  and  CI.,  i,  2. 

It  lends  a  lustre,  a  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize, 
TJiau  if  the  earl  were  here.  1  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

DARGISON.  An  obscure  word  or 
name,  on  which  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his 
notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  throws  no 
manner  of  light.  There  are  traces  of 
the  existence  of  an  old  song  of  that 
name.  In  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
is  "  a  Ballet  of  the  Hathorne  Tree," 
which  is  directed  to  be  sung  "after 
\i.  e.,  to  the  tune  of]  Donkin  Dar- 
geson;"  and  a  song  to  the  "tune  of 
Dargeso7i"  is  there  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  John  Baynes,  Esq.  Two 
fragments  of  such  an  old  ballad  are 
preserved  in  the  Isle  of  Gulls,  a 
comedy,  by  John  Day ;  where  it  ap- 
pears that  carrying  persons  "  to  Dar- 
gison,"  impUed  catching  or  detaining 
them. 

The  girls  are  ours. 
We  have  won  them  away  to  Darqison. 

Act  V,  sign.  H  3,  b. 

And  again. 

An  ambling  nag,  aud  adowne,  adowne, 

We  have  borne  her  away  to  Dargison.  Ibid. 

In  the  following,  a  girl  is  to  be  got 
from  Dargison  : 

But  if  you  get  the  lass  from  Dargison, 
What  will  you  do  with  her  ? 

li.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  S. 

Mr.  Gilford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  In  some  childish  book  of  knight 
errantrj',  which  I  formerly  read,  but 
cannot  now  call  to  mind,  there  is  a 
dwarf  of  this  name,  who  accompanies 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue 
through  many  perilous  adventures,  as 
her  guard  and  guide.  I  have  na 
great  faith  in  the  identity  of  this  per- 
sonage, but  he  may  serve  till  a  better 
is  found."  In  all  the  passages,  Dar- 
gison, whether  a  person  or  a  place, 
holds  the  objects  in  confinement  or 
captivity.  Mr.  G.  is  the  most  likely 
man  living  to  catch  this  catcher. 
To  DARK,  V.  for  to  darken. 

■\\niiih  dark'd  the  sea,  much  like  a  cloud  of  vultures 
That  are  couvcnted  alter  some  great  tight. 

iS'abhes's  Hannibal  ,t"-  Scipio,  E  4. 
Aud  c/nrA-'J  Apollo's  countenance  with  a  word. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  211. 
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Reason  liatli  clear'd  my  sight,  and  drawn  the  vail 
Of  doatage  tliat  so  dark'd  my  understanding. 

Albu»iazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  250. 
Sorrow  doth  darie  the  judgement  of  tlie  wytte. 

Fwex  <}■  Forrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  137. 

DARKLING.  A  word  still  current  in 
poetry,  having  been  used  by  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  others.  Involved  in 
darkness. 

0  wilt  thou  darkUnn  leave  me? — Do  not  so. 

Mlds.  N.  Dr.,  \i,  3. 
0  sun, 
Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in !  darMing  stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world !        Ant.  §•  CI.,  iv,  13. 

DARNEL.  Readers  of  Shakespeare, 
who  are  not  versed  in  botany,  do  not, 
I  believe,  in  general  know,  that  this 
is  still  the  English  name  for  the 
genus  lolium,  which  contains  ray- 
yrass,  a  very  troublesome  weed,  called 
loliwn  perenne.  See  Epitome  of 
Hortus  Kewensis,  p.  25.  Steeveus 
refers  to  Gerard. 

II  er  fidlow  leas 
Tlie  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Hen.  V,  v,  2. 

Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
Witli  hai-locks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn.  Lear,  iv,  4. 

Gerard  says  it  is  the  most  hurtful  of 
weeds.  Drayton  gives  it  a  crimson 
flower,  perhaps  mistaking  the  wild 
poppy  for  it.  Pohjolb.,  xv,  p.  94G. 
DARNIX,  or  DARNEX,  corrupted  from 
Dornick  (Coles,  panni  Tornacenses). 
A  manufacture  of  Tournay,  used  for 
carpets,  hangings,  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  from  Dornick,  which  is  the 
Flemish  name  for  that  city. 

With  a  fair  Darnex  carpet  of  my  own 

Laid  cross,  for  the  more  state. 

B.  S-  Fl-  ^'ohU  Gent.,  v,  1. 
Look  well  to  the  Darneicke  hangings,  that  it  play  not 
the  court  page  with  us.  Sampsott's  Vote-breaker,  actiii. 

See  Dornick. 

In  Cotgrave,  under  Ferd,  is  "  Iluis 
verd,  a  peece  of  tapestry  or  Darnix 
hanging  before  a  door." 
To  DARRAIGN.  To  arrange  an  army, 
or  set  it  in  order  of  battle.  Of  un- 
certain derivation.     See  Todd. 

Royal  eommaiulcrs,  be  in  readiness 

Darraiqn  your  battle,  for  f^ey  are  at  hand. 

■'  3  Hen.  VI,  ii,  2. 

Darraign  our  battles,  and  begin  the  tight. 

Guij,  Earl  of  U'aruick,  Trag. 

Often  for  to  fight  a  battle,  and  even 
Mhen  between  two  combatants  : 

I'or  one  of  Edgar's  friends  taking  in  hand  to  darrahie 
battle  with  Organ,  in  defence  of  Edgar's  innocencie, 
slue  him  within  lystcs.  Ilohnsh.  Uist.  Scutt.,  R  2. 

Therewith  tliey  gan  to  hnrtlen  grievously. 
Redoubted  battadc  ready  to  darruyne. 

Spcns.  F.  Q-:  I,  iv,  40. 


These  were  Sansjoy  and  the  Redcrosse 
knight. 

Thus  again,  I,  vii,  11. 
DARREL.       A   Romish   priest,   whose 
fraudulent  practices  and  impostures 
were  detected  by  Harsenet,  archbishop 
of  York. 

Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  Darrel's  tricks. 

With  the  boy  o'  Burton,  and  the  seven  in  Lancashire, 

Somers  at  INottingham?  all  these  do  teach  it. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  v,  3. 

Some  particulars  of  their  impostures 
are  specified  in  the  same  speech. 
He   is   mentioned   in    Ben    Jonson's 
Underwoods : 

Take  heed. 
This  age  will  lend  no  faith  to  Barrel's  deed. 

Vol.  vi,  p.  423. 

In  the  folio  [1640],  and  in  Whalley's 
edition,  it  is  printed  Barrel,  but 
clearly  the  same  person  is  meant. 
Mr.  Gifford  has  printed  it  so.  See 
also  his  notes  on  the  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
fDASH.  To  dash  through,  to  bring  to 
an  end. 

Transigitur.  The  matter  is  brought  to  a  point,  it  is 
ended.  Its  dispatched.  They  have  made  a  finall 
conclusion.  Its  dasht  through.  Thers  now  no  more 
to  doe.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

■\To  DASH.  To  mix  wine  with  some 
other  substance. 

Eraneion  afterwards  called  for  the  vintner,  and  com- 
plained to  him  that  he  had  sent  up  wine  so  heavily 
dashed,  that  those  poor  men  of  the  city  who  were  not 
so  much  accustomed  to  drink  as  those  of  bis  retinue, 
were  extremely  intoxicated,  although  they  had  not 
drunk  so  much  as  his  servants  had  done. 

Comical  Hist.  ofFrancion,  1655. 

fDASI BEARD.     A  fool. 

Sir  Cayphas,  I  saye  seckerly, 

We  that  bene  in  conipanye 

Must  needes  this  doseicirde  destroye, 

Tliat  wickedly  base  wroughte. 

The  Chester  Plays,  vol.  ii. 

tDASTARDIZE.  To  make  a  coward  of. 

I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Ployden,  to  dastardize 
or  eowe  your  spirits,  untill  you  have  overcom  him. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

DATES.  This  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
was  once  a  common  ingredient  in  all 
kinds  of  pasti-y,  and  some  other 
dishes  ;  and  often  supplied  a  pun  for 
comedy. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Rom.  ^-  Jul.,  iv,  4. 
Your  date  is  better  in  your  pye  and  your  porridge, 
than  in  your  cheek.  All's  11'.,  i,  1. 

Ay,  a  mme'd  man;  and  then  to  be  bak'd  ^^•ith  no  date 
in  the  pvc, — for  then  the  man's  date  is  out. 

'  Tr.andCr.,i,2. 

DAUPHIN  MY  BOY.     See  Dolphin. 

fDAVY.  The  name  of  a  proficient  in 
the  practice  of  swoi'd  and  buckler, 
who  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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At  sword  and  buckler  Utth  Dart/  was  nobody  to  liim, 
and  as  for  rapier  and  daf;ger,  the  Germane  may  be 
his  journeyman.       Dekker's  Kniyhls  Conjuring,  1607. 

A  DAW.  Metaphorically  used  for  a 
foolish  fellow ;  the  daw  being  reckoned 
a  foolisli  bird. 

I'  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ? — Wliat  an  ass  it  is ! 
Then  thou  dwell'st  with  dates  too,  Coriol.,  iv,  5. 

As  fit  a  sight  it  were  to  see  a  goose  shodde,  or  a  sadled 

cowe, 
As  to  liear  tlie  pratlingof  any  such  Jack  Straw, 
For  when  bee  hath  all  done,  I  compte  liim  but  a  very 

daw.  Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  255. 

To  DAW.     To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

She  thought  to  daw  her  now  as  she  liaJ  done  of  old. 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Shak.,  i,  333. 
You  daw  him  too  nmcli,  in  troth,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  iv,  1. 
And  thinking  her  to  dain, 
Wliom  they  supposed  fain  in  some  inchanted  swound. 
Dratjt.  Folyolb.,  vi,  p.  770. 

To  daw,  Mr.  Todd  says,  is  now  used 
in  the  north  for  to  awaken ;  if  so, 
this  is  the  sense  here :  and  the  morn- 
ing metaphorically  awakens  when  it 
dawns. 

The  other  side  from  whence  the  morning  daws. 

Polyolh.,  X. 

A  DAWCOCK.  A  male  daw,  a  jack- 
daw ;  but  metaphorically  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow :  in  the  proverb 
given  as  equivalent  to  "  Graculus 
inter  musas." 

The  dosnel  daxvcock  comes,  dropping  among  the  doctors. 
mihals'  Diet.,  p.  558. 
Wlio,  with  new  magicke,  will  hereafter  represent  unto 
you  tlie  castle  of  Atlas  full  o{  dawcocks. 

Hasp,  of  Incurable  Fooles,  4to,  1600. 

■fDAY,  To  have  seen  the  day,  to  have 
lived  long. 

An  old  woman  is  one  that  hath  seene  the  day,  and  is 
commonly  ten  yeares  younger  or  ten  years  elder  by 
her  owne  confession  then  tlie  peo])le  know  she  is. 

Stephen's  Essayes,  1615. 

-fDAYING.     Adjourning;  delaying. 

Nowe  will  I  goe  meete  with  Chremes ;  I  will  intreate 
him  for  his  daughter  to  my  sonne  in  marriage;  and  if 
I  doe  obtaine  her,  why  should  I  make  any  more  (^fl^i«^ 
for  the  matter,  but  marrie  them  out  of  the  way. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

-j-D AY-BOOK.     A  journal. 

Diarium,  .  .  .  Kegistre  journel,  ....  A  daie  hooke, 
conteining  such  acts,  deedes,  and  matters  as  are  dailie 
done.  Noinenclator. 

"Viewing  tlie  many  rarities,  riches  and  monuments  of 
that  sacred  building,  the  deceased  benefactors  whereof 
our  day-bookes  make  mention. 

MS.  Lansd.,  213,  written  in  1634. 

A  DAY-BED.  Doubtless  a  couch,  or 
sofa ;  as  we  find  below  that  they  were 
sometimes  in  every  chamber. 

Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branch'd  velvet 
gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left 
Olivia  sleeping.  Twel.  N.,  ii,  5. 

Ah  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward ! 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed. 

But  on  liis  knees  at  meditation.         Rich.  Ill,  iii,  7. 

Above  there  are  day-bed.i,  and  such  temptations 

I  dare  not  trust,  sir.    B.  ^-  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  ^-c,  i,  6. 

In  the  same  play : 


M.  Is  the  great  couch  up, 
Tlie  duke  of  Medina  sent  ?    A.  'Tis  up,  and  ready. 
M.  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers  ?    A.  la  all,  lady. 

Act  iii,  1. 

The  great  ducal  couch  was  doubtless 
more  luxurious. 
A  DAYS-MAN.  An  umpire,  or  arbitra- 
tor ;  from  his  fi.xing  a  day  for  decision. 
Mr.  Todd  shows  that  dai/  sometimes 
meant  judgment.     See  in  Z)«y,  10. 

For  he  is  not  a  man  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer 
him,  and  we  sliould  come  together  in  judgement : 
neither  is  there  any  days-man  [inarg.  umpire]  betwixt 
us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.    Job,  ix,  33. 

The  word,  though  disused,  is  still 
retained  in  late  editions. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  streight 

to  law, 

Daiesmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  them  not  a 

straw.  Neiv  Cuslome,  0.  PI.,  i,  260, 

To  whom  Cymochles  said.  For  what  art  thou 

That  mak'st  thyself  his  dayes-man  to  prolong 

The  vengeaunce  prest?        Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  28. 

In  Switzerland  (as  we  are  informed  by  Simlerus)  they 

liad  some  common  arbitrators,  or  dayesmen,  in  every 

towne,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwLxt  man 

and  man.  Burt.  Anal.,  Democr.  to  Reader,  p.  50. 

f  Simus  and  Crito,  my  neighboui's,  are  at  controversie 

here  about  there  lands,  and  they  have  made  me  umpire 

and  daiesitian  betwixt  them.    I  wUI  goe,  and  say  as  I 

told  you,  that  I  cannot  attende  on  these  men  to  daie. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fDAYS-WORK.     A  measure  of  land. 

You  must  know,  that  there  goe  ICO  perches  to  one 
acre,  80  perches  to  halfe  an  acre,  40  perches  to  one 
roode,  which  is  i  of  an  acre,  ten  daies  tcorke  to  a  roode, 
foure  perches  to  a  daies  wovke,  16  foote  and  a  halfe  to 
a  jierch.  Jforden's  Surveiors  Dialogue,  1610, 

To  DAZE,     To  dazzle. 

While  flashing  beames  do  da:e  his  feeble  eyen. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,iv,  9. 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  briglitness  da^'d, 

Base  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view. 
But,  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  amaz'd 
At  wondrous  sight  of  her  celestial  hue, 

Spens.  Sonnet,  3. 
Let  your  Steele, 
Glistriug  against  the  sunne,  da:e  their  bright  eyes.  ' 

Ileyiv.  Golden  Age,  E  4 
Nor  noble  birth,  nor  name  of  crownc  or  raigne. 
Which  oft  doth  da::e  the  common  people's  eye. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xliv,  Gl. 

Dryden  has  used  it. 

+My  dreadful  thoughts  been  draWen  upon  my  face 

In  blotted  lines  with  ages  iron  pen, 
The  lothlie  morpheu  saffroned  the  place. 

Where  beuties  damaske  da:'d  the  eies  of  men. 

Drayton's  Shejiherds  Garland,  1593. 

fDEAD-HORSE.  This  term  is  applied 
now  to  work  the  wages  of  which  have 
been  paid  before  it  is  done.  Its  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage  is  not 
quite  clear. 

Fly.  Now  you'l  wish  I  know,  you  ne'r  might  wear 
Foul  linnen  more,  never  be  lowzy  agcn. 
Nor  ly  perdue  with  tlie  fat  sutlers  wife 
In  the  provoking  vcrtue  of  dead  horse. 
Your  dear  delights,  and  rai'e  camp  pleasm-es. 

Cartwny'it's  Sicdge,  1G51. 

fDE.VD-LIFT.     A  position  of  despera- 
tion ;  a  last  extremity. 
Here  is  some  of  Hanuibal's  medicine  ho  carried  always 
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in  the  pommel  of  his  su'ord,  for  a  dead  lift  ^'^a^vwy 

The'reerTiTconductcd  hy  Tortitude  whose  assistant 
is  Religion,  for  these  are  the  two  m«st  \ahanU  ertues 
fittest  for  dead  lifts.  I-athomaclna  1630  A;"" 

Am-   Good !  this  fool  wiU  help  me  I  see  to  cheat  him- 
self; 
At  a  dead  lift,  a  little  hint  will  serve  me. 
I'l  do't  for  him  to  the  life.  c/  »w  1  CX^\ 

Cou-U-y,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  Ibbo. 

Ifo/;  Yoil?  friend  at  a  dead  lift ;  yoiu'  landlord  Molops. 
CartKriglU's  Jioyall  Stave,  iboJ. 
Expecting  now  no  other  then  death,  they  betook 
tliemselvis  to  prayer,  the  '"^st  lever  at  such  a  j^<  "</ 
lift.  Select  Lives  of  English  ^[^f^i^'J^-^ 

Lion.   But  is  there  no  way  to  come  at  her.-'    iUou 

usest  to  he  good  at  a  dead  lift.  „    ,    ^  „      .      ,-07 
Sedlei/  s  Bcllamrra,lbal. 

Dreams  have  for  many  ages  been  esteemed  as  the 
uoblest  resources  at  a  dead  lift;  the  dreams  of  Homer 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  they  were  styled  golden 
dreams.  Gent.  Mug.  for  Sept.,  17ol. 

•j-DEAD-lNIAN'S-THUMB.  Au  old  name 
for  a  species  of  meadow  flower. 

Then  round  the  mcilow  did  she  walk, 
Catcliing  eacli  tiower  by  the  stalk. 
Such  flowers  as  in  the  meadow  grew. 
The  dead  man's  thumb,  ai\  hearb  all  blew. 

Select  Jijres  and  Dialogues,  lOoJ. 

fDEAD-MEN'S-SHOES.    Inheritances. 

And  tis  a  general  shrift  that  most  men  use. 
But  vet  tis  tedious  waiting  dead  mens  shoes. 

•'  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  250, 

DEAD -PAY.  The  continued  pay  of 
soldiers  actually  dead,  which  dis- 
honest officers  took  for  themselves ; 
a  species  of  peculation  often  alluded 

Most  of  them  [captains]  know  arithmetic  so  well. 
That  in  a  muster,  to  preserve  dead-jmys, 
They'll  make  twelve  stand  for  twenty. 

Ifebster's  Jppins,  v,  1.,  Jnc.  Dr.,  v,  i-H- 
O  you  commanders, 
That  like  me  have  no  dead-pays,  nor  can  cozen 
The  commissary  at  a  muster.  „     ,    .     „ 

mass.  Vim.  Comb.,  iv,  2. 
Can  you  not  gull  the  state  finely. 
Muster  your  ammunition  cassocks  stulV'd  with  straw, 
Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead-pays. 
And  thank  Heaven  for  your  arithmetic. 

DavenanVs  Siege,  act  in. 

fDEAD-STAND.     A  dilemma  ;  a  fix. 

I  «as  at  a  dead  stand  in  the  coiirs  of  my  fortunes, 
when  it  pleas'd  God  to  provide  me  lately  an  eniploy- 
meut  to  Spain,  whence  1  hope  there  may  arise  both 
repute  and  profit.        Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  IOjU. 

f DEADLY.  Dreadful ;  very  great ;  ex- 
cessive. 

To  the  privy  scale,  where  I  signed  a  deadly  number  of 
nardons,  which  do  trouble  me  to  get  nothaig  by. 
'  Pepys'  Diary,  Dec.,  IGCO, 

Now  sir,  what  great  .pidgcs  these  arc,  and  by  what 
measures  tliey  i)roceed ;  and  how  likely  they  are  to  be 
very  severe  discenicrs  of  what  is  worthy,  and  wliat  is 
not  may  be  easily  seen  by  those  (/««%  witty  arls  Ihcy 
make  use  of  to  disparage  that  holy  profession 

Eachard's  Observations,  1G71,  p.  Inl. 

DEAD' ST,  for  deadest.  A  licentious 
superlative,  from  dead,  used  as  in  the 
phrase  "dead  of  night,"  for  the 
middle  or  depth  of  the  night.  It  is, 
liowcverj  but  awkwardly  applied  to 


the  height  or  meridian   of  feastitig, 
-which  surely  has  nothing  dead  in  it. 

Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  on  thee,  ev'n  in  the  dead'st  of  feasting. 

Decker,  Honest  IVh.,  0.  I'l.,  m,  263. 

fDEAF-MAN'S  EAR. 

But  his  mawe  must  be  capon-crambd  each  day, 
He  must  ere  long  be  triple  beneficed. 
Els  with  his  tongue  hee'le  thunderbolt  the  world. 
And  shake  each  peasant  by  his  deafe-mans  eare. 

The  Eetimiefrom  Pernassus,  16Ufa. 

DEAL.  Simply  as  a  quantity,  whether 
more  or  less'  In  modern  language, 
it  is  either  joined  with  great,  or  has 
that  epithet  implied,  without   using 

it- 
All  the  gi-ound  that  they  had a  man  might  have 

bought  with  a  small  deale  of  money. 

Ascharn,  Toxoph.,  p.  v~- 

-fDEALTH.  A  portion,  or  division. 
From  deal,  to  divide. 

Then  know,  Bellama,  since  thou  aimst  at  wealth, 
"VAliere  Fortune  has  bestowd  her  largest  dealth. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  LbSb. 

DEAL-WINE.     See  Dele-wine. 

DEAR,  adj.  Expensive  seems  to  have 
been  its  first  sense,  whence  it  was 
applied  to  anything  highly  valued  or 
beloved  ;  and,  as  we  much  value  what 
is  our  own,  it  obtained  occasionally 
the  meaning  of  a  possessive.  Such 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  peculiar 
application  of  ^t'Xns,  in  Greek,  as  we 
find  it  in  Homer,  in  many  passages, 
where  it  is  commonly  rendered  by 
the  Latin  possessive,  smts  {(plXov  K^ip, 
II.,  A,  491,  &c.  ;  (pi\oy  VTop,  II.,  F, 
31  ;  (jjt^a  youi'oe',  H.,  H,  271  ;  and 
in  many  other  passages).  So  also 
Shakespeare : 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  scal'd  itself  for  tliee.  HamL,  111,  2. 

See  Steevens  on  that  passage.  By 
another  application  of  the  original 
sense,  it  came  also  to  mean  high, 
excessive,  or  anything  superlative, 
even  superlatively  bad.     As  here, 

So  I  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

Sh.  Sonnet,  Si. 
Let  us  return 
And  strain  what  otlier  means  is  left  unto  us 
At  our  dear  peril.  2'"'""'  of  ^■.  "■'•  •^■ 

Would  1  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  licav  n 
Or  ever  1  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio.         Hand.,  1,  «. 
Vou  meet  your  dearest  enemy  in  love, 
With  all  his  hate  about  him. 

B.  and  Fl.  Maid  tn  the  Mill. 
In  dear  employment.        Horn,  and  Jul.,  v,  3. 

That  is,  very  important. 

I'uf  your  known  valours  on  so  dear  a  business. 
And 'have  no  other  second  tlian  the  danger. 

B.  Jons.  Catil.,  1,  ♦ 
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DEARLING.  A  fondling  diminutive 
of  dear.  So  written  by  Spenser,  who 
chose  to  antiquate  his  language.  His 
contemporaries  used  durlincj,  which 
is  still  in  use. 

DEARN,  or  DERNE.  Lonely,  nulan- 
cholj'',  solitary.   Sax. 

By  many  a  derne  and  painfull  percli 

Of  Pericles  tlie  careful  search — 

Is  made,  &c.   Pericles,  Pr.  of  Tyre,  iii,  luductioii. 

Beanie  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
quartos  in  the  following  passage  of 
Lear,  instead  of 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  liowl'd  that  stem  time. 

It  there  stands. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  heard  tliat  dearns  time. 

Lear,  iii,  7. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  earnest : 

Wlio  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride, 
Unable  to  restrain  his  tierne  desire. 

V'ars  of  Cyrus,  4to,  sign.  C  2. 

In  the  old  Scottish  dialect  it  was  used 
for  secret,  dark,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  Glossary  to  Gawin  Douglas's 
Virgil,  and  by  bishop  Percy  in  this 
passage  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  : 

r  dern  with  tliee  hot  gif  I  dale. 
Doubtless  I  am  bot  deid. 

Reliques,  vol.  ii,  p.  76. 

r  dern,  there  means  in  secret.     The 
word  occurs  frequently  in  the  ballad. 
DEARNFLIL.     Melancholy. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage 
This  luckless  chance  foretold 
By  dernftil  noise,  S:c. 

Spens.  Mouniinr/  Miisc,  1. 177. 

DEARNLY.     In  a  melancholy  manner. 

They  heard  a  rueful!  voi'"e  that  dearnhj  cride. 
With  pereing  slu'iekes  and  many  a  dolefull  lav. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  35. 

Some  explain  it  earnestly,  but  perhaps 
erroneously ;  it  is  rather  severely, 
dreadfully,  in  the  following  passage  : 

Seeking  adventures  hard  to  exercise, 
Their  puissance  whylome  full  dernly  tryde. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  1-i. 

DEARTH.  That  this  word  originally 
meant  dearness,  is  evident  from  the 
form  of  it.  (Dearth  from  dear,  as 
trueth  from  true,  and  ruth  from  rue, 
&c.)  It  has  long  been  confined  to 
anean  chiefly  scarcity  of  provisions, 
unless  metaphorically  applied  to  other 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson  considers  it 
as  having  the  original  sense  in  the 
following  passage,  which  would  other- 
wise be  tautology. 

But  in  the  verity  of  extolmcnt,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article  ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and 
rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  sembla- 
ble  is  his  mirror.  Ilaml.,  v,  -2. 

He  explains  it  thus  :  "  Dearth  is  dear- 


ness, value,  price.  And  his  internal 
qualities  of  such  value  and  rarity." 
DEATH,  with  the  article  the  prefi.'ced, 
occurring  in  Matth.,  xv,  4,  and  Mark, 
vii,  10,  in  the  common  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  death  had  been  taken  up  as 
a  scriptural  phrase  ;  but  the  trans- 
lators could  have  no  motive  for  intro- 
ducing such  a  phrase,  had  it  not  been 
already  current  ;  and  it  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  and  other  writers,  prior  to 
any  established  version.  It  was  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  only 
too  literal  a  version  of  la  mart. 

They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  death. 

Cuat.  Tales,  607. 

It  was  latterly  applied,  more  particu- 
larly, to  death  by  judicial  sentence; 
and  in  this  way  the  translators  of  the 
Gospel  have  used  it : 

Jle  that  cui'seth  father  and  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death.  Loc.  cit. 

Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too ; 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.     1  Ren.  IV,  v,  3. 

Redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  iip  thy  body  to  my  will, 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness,  &c.  Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  i. 

I'or  I  confess, 
I  have  deserv'd,  when  it  so  pleaseth  you. 
To  die  the  death.  Tancr.  cj-  Gisiii.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  203. 

Instances,  however,  of  other  usage, 
are  not  wanting : 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death, 

And  in  tlie  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son 

Prince  Harry  slain  outright.  2  Ren.  IV,  i,  1. 

1  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death.         Othell.,  ii,  3. 

I  found  not  myself 
So  far  engag'd  to  liell,  to  prosecute 
To  th'  death  what  I  had  ])lotted. 

13.  and  Fl.  Custom  of  C,  iii,  5. 

I'ld  be  torn  in  pieces 
With  wild  Hippolytus,  nay  prove  the  death, 
livery  limb  over,  ere  I'ld  trust  a  woman. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline,  iv,  G. 

fDEATHFUL.  Mortal,  in  opposition 
to  deathless,  immortal. 

That  with  a  deathless  goddess  lay 
A  dealhful  lu.iu.  Chapm.  Horn.  II.  to  Venus. 

DEATH'S  HEAD  RING.  By  a  strange 
inconsistency,  similar  to  the  metho- 
distical  piety  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  the 
Minor,  the  procuresses  of  Elizabeth's 
time  wore  usually  a  ring  with  a  death's 
head  upon  it,  and  probably  with  the 
common  motto,  memento  mori. 

As  for  their  death  (that  of  bawds)  how  can  it  be  bad, 
since  their  wickedness  is  always  before  their  eves, 
and  a  death's-head  most  commonly  on  ihcir  middle 
liii"-er  ?  Marsloii's  Dutch  Courtezan. 

Sell  some  of  my  cloatbs  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head, 
and  put  upon  thy  midiUc  linger;  your  least  consider- 
ing bawds  do  so  much.  Massiuger's  Old  Latt,  iv,  1. 
As  if  I  were  a  bawd,  no  ring  pleases  me  but  a  death't 
head.  KorChKard  Hot, 
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See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  word 
death's-head,  in  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  3, 
■which  passage  seems  indeed  to  imply 
that  the  motto  usually  accompanied 
the  device  : 

Do  not  speak  like  a  death's-head;  do  not  l)icl  me  re- 
member my  end. 

DEATH'S-MAN.     An  executioner. 

But,  if  you  ever  diance  to  liave  a  cliild. 
Look  in  liis  youtli  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 
As,  deaiksmen,  vou  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince. 
3  Hen.  VI,  v,  5, 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  deathsinan  to  so  base  a  slave? 

Shuk.  Hope  ofLner.,  Suppl.,  i,  532. 
I'll  send  a  dealhs-mnn  with  you,  this  is  he. 

Death  of  Hub.  E.  of  Hunt.,  sig.  I  2,  b. 

Also  in  K  3. 

If  a  rest  can  be  among  the  mones 
Of  dying  wretches;  where  each  minute  all 
Stand  still,  afraid  to  hear  the  deaths-man's  call. 

Browne,  Brit.  P.,  ii,  8,  p.  C8. 

DEBASIIED,  for  abashed. 

But  sillie  I, 
Daunted  with  presence  of  such  majestie, 
Fell  prostrate  down,  debash'd  with  reverent  shame. 

Niccols,  En^t.  Eliza,  Induction. 

DEBATE.  Contention,  discord,  fight- 
ing. 

Each  change  of  course  unjoints  the  whole  estate, 
And  leaves  it  thrall  to  ruinc  by  debate. 

Ferrer  ^  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  123. 
Now,  lords,  if  heav'n  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedcth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 

2  Ren.  IV,  iv,  4. 

The  debate  there  mentioned  was  the 
rebellion.      Mr.  Todd   properly   ob- 
served, that  debate  is  not  now  used  of 
hostile  contest. 
To  DEBATE.     To  fight. 

Well  coidd  he  tourney,  aud  in  lists  debate. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  6. 

This  should  be  the  primitive  sense,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  etymologj',  de- 
battre,  Fr. 
DEBAUSH'D.     The  same  as  deboshed, 
below ;  debauched. 

Or  I  must  take  it  else  to  say  you're  villains. 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  d'cbaush'd,  base  villains. 

B.  and  Ft.  Valentinian,  iii,  2. 

DEBAUSHMENT,  or  DEBOSHMENT. 
Debauching,  corruption  of  modesty. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  that  distenipcrature 

From  whence  these  strange   debaushnents    of   our 

nymphes. 
And  vile  deluding  of  our  shu])heai-ds,  springs. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  i,  4,  p.  .338. 
A  good  vicious  fellow,  that  complies  well  with  the 
deboshments  of  the  time,  and  is  fit  for  it. 

EarU,  Microc,  §  77. 
tAlthough  the  heats  of  my  youth  did  inlbrce  me  to 
debatichmrnts,  as  I  have  represented  to  you,  yet  even 
then  1  entertained  thoughts  of  preferment. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

DEBELL,  V,  To  conquer  by  war.  This 
word,  which  Milton  has  used,  was  not 
introduced  by  him,  but  had  been  in 
use  before. 


No  better  Spanish  Cacus  sped,  for  all  his  wondi'oua 

strength. 
Whom  Hercules,  from  out  his  realme,  debelled  at  the 

length.  Warn.  Albion,  b.  ii,  eh.  8. 

DEBOSHED.    Formerly  a  common  cor- 
ruption of  debauched. 

Why  thou  deboih'd  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a 
coward  that  hath  dnmk  so  xuuch  sack  as  I  to-da;?  ? 

Tempest,  iii,  2. 
He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd,  and  debosh'd. 

All's  W.,  V,  3. 

Thy  lady  is  a  scurvy  lady 

And,  though  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  debosh'd  lady, 
And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

B.  and  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  2. 
With  such  a  valiant  discipline  she  destroy'd 
That  debosh'd  prince,  Bad  Desire. 

City  Night  Cap,  0.  PL,  xi,  362. 

Used  also  metaphorically  for  spoiled, 
dismantled,  rendered  unserviceable : 

Wonder  !  what  can  their  arsenal  spawn  so  fast  ? 
Last  year  his  barks  and  gallies  wei'e  debosh'd; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again. 

Fuimiis  Troes.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  503. 

Thus  Cotgrave,  "  Desbauche?',  to  de- 
bosh,  marre,  corrupt,  spoyle,  &c." 
Coles  has  to  deboist  also,  as  synony- 
mous. See  also  some  of  the  examples 
in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  passage 
cited  from  the  Tempest.  Sometimes- 
also  deboish.  See  Todd. 
fDEBT-BOOK.     A  ledger. 

Hear.  The  Great  Turk  loves  no  musick. 
Cred.  Doe's  he  not  so?  nor  I.    I'l  light  tobacco 
With  my  sum-totals ;  my  debt-hooks  shall  sole 
Pyes  at  young  Andrew's  wedding. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

To  DECARD.     To  discard,  to  east  away 
a  card  out  of  a  hand  in  playing. 

E.  Dolli  your  majesty  mark  that  ? 

You  are  the  king  that  slic  is  weary  of. 

And  my  sister  the  queen  that  he  wUl  cast  away. 

Ph.  Can  you  rfecan/,  madam  ? 

Qu.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do  liiu't. 

Ph.  But  spare  not  any  to  confirm  your  game. 

Dumb  Kni,/ht,  O.  PI.,  iv,  485. 

■\-To  DECEASE.     To  die.     We  still  use 
the  participle. 

Eaign'd  two  and  twenty  yeeres,  then  did  decease. 

Taylor's  Wofkes,  1630. 

To  DECK,  V.     To  adorn. 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 

Temp.,  i,  1. 

This  line  has  occasioned  many  expla- 
nations and  conjectural  readings, 
whicU  is  the  only  reason  for  intro- 
ducing the  word.  Probably  the  true 
sense  is  that  which  is  still  common  : 

AVlien  I  have  grac'd  the. sea  with  drops.  See. 

A  DECK  of  cards.     A  pack. 

But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  1. 
I'll  deal  the  cards,  and  cut  you  from  the  deck. 

Tv'o  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1609 
Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  j^ct  the  deck. 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  1  would. 

Sotimus,  Emp.  of  the  Turks,  1638. 

In  the  following  passage,  a  heap  or 
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pile  of  ballads  is  so  called,  in  allusion 
to  a  pack  of  cards  : 

And,  for  a  song,  I  have 
A  paper-bliirrer,  wlio  on  all  occasions. 
For  all  times,  and  all  seasons,  hath  such  trinkets 
Ready  in  the  deck.  3Iass.  Gvardian,  iii,  3. 

See  Mr.  Gilford's  note. 
fDECKING.     An  ornament. 

Achemes :  m.  attires,  deckhir/s,  ornaments  for  women. 

Cotgrave. 

^To  DECLINE.     To  turn  aside. 

Wlien  feasts  his  lieai-t  m.\g\\%]\a.\e declined, 
With  which  they  welcom'd  him.   Chapman,  II.,  v,  807. 

'\To  DECORE.     To  adorn. 

Her  wav'ring  hair  disparpling  flew  apart 
In  seemly  shed;  the  rest  with  rcckles  art 
With  many-a  curling  ring  decor'd  her  face, 
And  gave  lier  glashie  hrowes  a  greater  grace. 

Du  Bartcis. 

To  DECREW.     To  decrease. 

Sir  Arthegall  renew'd 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decrew'd. 
Sfnis.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  18. 

fTo  DECROWN.  To  deprive  of  the 
crown. 

Not  only  claims  to  he  spiritual  head  of  all  Christians, 
but  also  to  have  an  imperial  civil  power  over  all  kings 
and  emperors,  dethroning  and  decroirniiig  princes  with 
his  foot  as  pleaseth  liini. 

jnisoii's  Life  of  James  J,  1C53. 

iTo  DEE.  To  die.  A  form  used  either 
for  rhyme,  or  most  frequently  as  a 
northern  phrase. 

Tlie  suckling  babes  upon  their  mothers  knee, 
His  cruell  cut-throats  made  tliem  all  to  dee. 

Du  Bartas. 
Con.  Heaven  blisse  us,  and  give  us  leave  to  dee  first. 
Can  he  be  so  unkaind,  to  scorn  me  so  ?    Wea's  me. 

Bromc's  Northern  Lass. 
Con.  I  wo'  not  go  to't,  nor  I  mun  not  go  to't, 

For  love,  nor  yet  for  fee ; 
For  I  am  a  maid,  and  will  be  a  maid. 

And  a  good  one  till  I  dee.  Ibid. 

DEED  OF  SAYING.  An  obscure  ex- 
pression used  by  Shakespeare  to  ex- 
press "the  doing  of  what  has  been 
said." 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time ;  it  opens  tlie 
eyes  of  expectation ;  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind 
of  people,  the  deed  of  sai/int/  is  quite  out  of  use. 

Timon  of  A.,  v,  3. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage 
cited  from  Hamlet : 

As  he,  in  his  particular  act  and  place, 

Jlay  give  his  sayituj,  deed.  Act  i,  sc.  3. 

See  the  note  on  the  former  passage. 
fDEEPE.     Dieppe,  in  France.    Hall. 

You  sliall  see  a  dapper  Jacke,  that  hath  been  but  once 
at  Deepe,  wring  his  face  round  about  as  a  man  would 
stiiTC  up  a  mustard-pot,  and  talke  English  through 
the  teeth.  ISiash,  Pierce  I'eiiilrsse,  1593. 

DEER.  Used  in  the  following  passage 
for  wild  animals  in  general. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  sucli  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  lor  seven  long  year. 

Lear,  iii,  4. 

The  reading  has  been  questioned,  and 
altered  to  ffeer,  and  cheer  ;  but  is  con- 


firmed by  the  original  passage  of  the 
ballad,  entitled  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, of  which  it  is  a  parody  : 

Rattes  and  myce,  and  such  smal  dere. 
Was  his  meate  that  seven  yero. 

It  was  probably  used  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  than  as  any  estab- 
lished sense  of  the  word. 
To  DEFAIL.     To  prove  defective.    l)e- 
failler,  Fr. 

Which  to  withstand  I  boldly  enter  thus. 
And  wUl  defail,  or  else  jjrove  recreant. 

Dimih  Knight,  O.  PI.,  iv,  429. 

To  DEFALK.  To  cut  off.  Defalco,  Lat. 

And  doe  not  see  how  much  thev  must  drfalke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  with  ours. 

Daniel,  PhUotas,  p.  195. 
tAnd  to  the  end,  that  the  policie  wisely  begun  he 
might  by  quicke  dispatch  make  safe,  out  of  the  seven- 
teene  dales  provision  of  corne  which  the  souldiors  as 
they  marched  forward  in  their  expedition  carried  on 
their  neckes,  he  defalked  a  portion,  and  layed  up  ia 
the  same  holds. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1009. 

DEFAME,  s.     Ill  fame,  dishonour. 

Feast-finding  minstrels  tuning  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Suppl.,  i,  521. 
But  of  the  dede  throughout  the  lyfe  the  shame 
Endures,  defacing  you  with  foul  defame. 

Ld.  S/irrei/'s  Poems,  ed.  1717,  p.  254. 

Used   also   by  Spenser,   and   others. 

See  Todd. 

Also  reproach,  defamation  : 

He  wanne  more  dishonour  by  defame,  then  he  obtained 
lienor  by  dignity  of  consul!.  North's  Plat.,  p.  499. 
The  love  I  bore  to  Lucilla  was  colde  water,  tlic  love 
I  owe  Camilla,  hot  fire:  the  first  was  ended  with 
defame,  the  last  must  begin  with  death. 
„        ^  Ettph.  Eng.,  N  4. 

Have  I  committed  anie  fact  worthie  either  of  death  or 
defamed  thou  canst  not  reckon  wliat.  Ibid.,  P  3. 

DEFAMOUS.      Conveying  defamation, 
reproachful. 

Hee  added  that    there    was  a  kuighte  that  spake 
defamous  words  of  him.  Holinsh.,  vol.  ii,  K  k  1. 

DEFEASANCE.      Defeat.       As   a   law 
term  it  is  still  in  use.     See  Todd. 

Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes  defeasance  did  remaine. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  13. 

To  DEFEAT.     To  disfigure,  or  change 
the  features. 

Follow  thou  these  wars;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an 
usurped  beard.  Olh.,  i,  3. 

That  is,  disfigure  thy  countenance.' 
DEFEATURE.     Alteration  of  features, 
deformity. 

What  ruins  are  in  me  tliat  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.    My  decayed  fair\beiiuty) 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

Com.  ofE.,  ii,  1. 
And  careful  hours,  witli  time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  iii  my  face. 

Ihid.,  Y,  1. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities 
And  piue  perfection  with  impure  defeature. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  439. 
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Also  defeat: 

The  iiicciuality  of  oxir  power  will  yield  mc 
Notluns  but  loss  in  their  defeature.  ^„,    :  o 

°  ]j,  s-  Fl.  Thierry  and  Iheod.,  i,  -. 

i-DEFECT.     Imperfect. 

Wliere  tliougli  tlicii-  service  was  defect  and  lame, 
Th>  Almighties  mercy  did  a'-cepUhe^Bam^- ^.^^^_  ^^^^ 

^To   DEFECT.      To   damage;    to   in- 
iure.  ,  , 

Who  is't  will  say  so,  men  may  much  suspect ; 
But  yet,  my  loid,  none  can  my  lite  drfect 

^  Tronhles  of  queene  Ehuibcth,UZ^. 

+DEFECTION.     A  failing  oflf. 

On  a  discourse  of  necromancy,  the  marquess  thus 
delivered  himself,  that  as  none  can  be  scholars  in  a 
school  and  not  be  suliject  to  the  master  thereof, 
so  none  can  study  and  put  in  practise  the  circles 
and  art  of  mngick,  without  committing  a  horrible 
defection  f>-o™  God^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  TVoreesterim. 

tDEFECTIOUS,    or     DEFECTUOUS. 
Deficient,  imperfect. 

Perchance  in  some  one  defecfwus  peece,  we  may  flnU 
•1  blemish  Sijdneifs  ApoJogy  for  Poetry. 

Yet  in  truth  it  is  very  defectiions  in  the  circumstances, 
which  grieves  me,  because  it  might  not  J-e"';™e  f  »" 
exact  modell  of  aU  tragedies.  For  it  is  faultie  both  in 
place  and  time,  the  two  necessarie  companions  of  all 
corporal  actions.  i     i 

DEFENCED,  i^a?'^.,  for  defended,  or 
ratlier  fortified;  applied  to  cities. 
It  occurs  four  or  five  times  in  the 
public  version  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
word  commonly  used  there  is  fenced, 
which  appears  much  more  frequently. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Fairfax,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

■IThis  Gospell  with  invincible  corn-age,  with  rare  con- 
stancy with  hote  zeale,  she  hath  maintained  in  her 
owne  countries  without  change,  and  dejenced  against 
all  kingdomes  that  sought  change.  ,  , .    „     ,      , 

Lylic's  Kuiihxm  and  his  Enyland. 

jTo  DEFEND.    To  forbid.   Befendre,\h-. 

Wlien  Hike  your  favour;  for  God  defend  the  lute 
should  be  like  the  case.  Much  Ado,  u,  1. 

It  has  been  so  interpreted  in  the 
following  passage,  but  there  it  is  not 
so  clear :  ,  .       , •  , 

And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 

For  she  is  with  me.  0th.,  i,  .5. 

And  I  defend 
Ml  melting  joints  and  fingers  (that's  my  bargmn), 
i  do  iie/e«(^ 'em  any  thing  hke  action.  . 

B.  Jons.  Devil  s  an  Ass,  i,  4. 
Great  Jove  (^cA'""^  the  mischicfes  now  at  hand. 

Fcrrex  and  1'orre.r,  O.  1 1.,  i,  !-»■ 

This  usage  has  been  exemplified  from 
various  authors,  and  some  much  later  ; 
but  is  now  relinquished.  See  John- 
son, Defend,  I.  Defence  has  been 
similarly  used. 
DEFIANCE.     Refusal,  rejection. 

Take  my  defiance: 
Die,  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  d'owu 
Reprieve  Ibce  iVom  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed 

'■  Mens,  fur  Jl.,  iii,  1 


DEFLY,  for  Deftly,  which  see. 
DEFT.     Neat,  dexterous,  elegant. 

For  their  knowledge  is  only  of  things  present,  qiuckly 
sublimed  with  the  deft  lUe  of  time. 

Lingua,  O.  rl.,  ^,  I/"- 
lie  said  I  were  a  deft  lass.        Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

The  following  is  a  purposed  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  deftest : 

Yea  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way.       Much  Ado,  iv,  -. 
A  pretty  court  leg,  and  a  deft,  dapper  personage. 
^       ^  Chapman,  May  Day,  i,  1. 

tThere  he  was  aware  of  a  deft  young  man, 
As  ever  walk'd  on  the  way. 

Rolin  Hood  and  his  cousin  bcarlet. 


DEFTLY.  Neatly,  dexterously.  Spenser 
has  written  it  deffly  and  defy. 

Come,  high  or  low. 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show.  MacJ).,w,  I. 

Deftly  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewels,  like  puppets. 
■'   •'  Beehive  of  Romish  Ch,  L  &. 

And  perching  deftly  on  a  quaking  spray, 
Nye  tyr'd  herself  to  make  her  hearer  stay. 
^     •'  Broicne's  Brit.  Past.,  u,  3,  p.  93. 

To   DEFY.     To   reject,   refuse,   or   re- 
nounce. ^  r  t    •■   ,. 

No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress.       K.  John,  in,  4- 

All'studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke.     _ 

1  Hen.  IV,  1,  6. 
Vain  pleasures  I  abhor,  all  things  defy. 
That  teach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die.         . 

Four  Prentices  of  L.,  O.  PL,  vi,  475. 
Foole !  sayd  the  pagan,  I  thy  gift  defye, 
But  use  thy  fortune  as  it  doth  befall.  . 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vui,  52. 

DEGENDER,  v.     To   degenerate.      A 
word  peculiar  to  Spenser. 

So  that  next  offspring  of  the  Maker's  love, 

Next  to  Himself  m  glorious  degree 

7)ra«!(/«rin^  to  hate,  fell  from  above 

Through  pride.  Eynine  to  Heav.  Love.  1.  92. 

To  DEHORT.    To  dissuade.    Dehortor, 
Lat.  ,,   , 

I  will  wi-ite  down  to  tU'  country,  to  dehort 

Tlip  gentry  ft-om  coming  hither,  letters  

OfstLnge^cUrenews.        The  Wits,O.V\.,^m,m. 

Both  this  and  dehortatwn  are  rather 
affected  than  obsolete ;  and  have  been 
used  by  authors  of  various  times. 
DEJECT.     Dejected,  in  a  low  state. 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 

Haml.,  Ill,  1. 
Wliat  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  a  man,  than  to  lay 
liis  hands  under  every  one's  horses'  feet  to  do  urn 
scniee,  as  thou  dost.  B.  4'  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  n,  1 . 

fDELAYED.     Diluted. 

Viuum  dilutum,  Ivmphatiim,  vSap'if;.     ym  trempe. 
Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.       2\omenclator. 

DELE-WINE.  Said  to  be  a  species  of 
Rhenish;  certainly  a  foreign  wine, 
but  I  know  not  whence  named,  unless 
it  was  imported  at  Deal,  and  then  it 
should  be  spelt  accordingly.  But 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  correct  man, 
spelt  it  thus  :  „       .,  . , 

1)0  not  look  for  Paracelsus'  man  among  theni,  that  he 

promised  you  out  of  \vhite  bread  and  l^cle-wme 

'  Masq.of  Mercury  Vindic.,\-n,'i^\(i^^- 
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"Where  Deal  a  d  Ijackragge,  and  what  strange  wines 

else 
Still  flow.  ShirUi/'s  Lady  of  Pleasure. 

A  DELF,  DELFT,  or  DELVE.  From 
the  Saxon  delfan,  to  dig.  A  quarry, 
ditch,  or  channeL  It  is  only  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

Before  their  flowing  channels  are  detected 

Some  lesser  delfts,  the  fountain's  bottom  sounding, 

Draw  out  the  baser  streams  the  sjirings  annoying. 

Flet.  Purple  Isl.,  iii,  13. 
The  delfs  would  be  so  flown  with  waters,  that  no  gins 
or  machines  could  suffice  to  keep  them  dry. 

Eay  on  Creation. 

See  Delve. 
fDELICATE.     A  delicacy. 

Come,  come,  my  lovely  fair,  and  let  us  try 
These  rural  delicates;  where  thou  and  I 
May  melt  in  private  flames,  and  fear  no  stander  by. 

Quarhs's  Emhlems. 

DELICES.  Delights.  Delices,  Fr.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  Spenser  always 
uses  it  as  of  three  syllables. 

And  now  he  has  pour'd  out  his  ydle  mind 

In  dainty  delices  and  lavish  joys.    F.  Q.,  II,  v,  28. 

See  also  IV,  x,  6. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  other  authors  ; 
but  Mr.  Todd  has  produced  an  in- 
stance from  a  modern  prose  writer, 
who  probably  meant  only  to  ornament 
his  style  "with  a  French  word. 
tDELICIOUSNESS.  Luxury,  extra- 
vagance. 

Further,  now  to  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  de- 
liciousuess,  and  to  root  out  utterly  desire  to  get  and 
gather,  he  made  another  third  law  for  eating  and 
drinking.  North's  Plutarch,  Lycurgus. 

DELIGHTED  is  used  occasionally  by 
Shakespeare  for  delightful,  or  causing 
delight ;  delighted  in. 

And,  noble  sigiiior. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

0th.,  i,  3. 
"Wliom  best  I  love,  I  cross,  to  make  my  gift 
The  more  delay'd,  delighted.  Cymh.,  v,  4. 

This  tlierefore  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  following  passage,  which  has  so 
much  exercised  the  critics  : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  batlie  in  iiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice. 

Meas.  for  31.,  iii,  1. 

fDELIGHTSOMELY,  adv.  With  de- 
light. 

Yet  laughed  delightsomehj.       Chapin.  Horn.  II.,  ii,  235. 

DELI'VER.  Active,  nimble.  Skinner 
says,  perhaps  for  delivered,  as  being 
prompt,  and  ready  for  delivery  or  use  ; 
but  it  is  from  delivi'e,  old  Fr.,  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Cotgrave. 

Having  chosen  his  soldiers,  of  nimble,  leane,  and 
<lelirer  men.  IloUiish  .  vol.  i,  n  G,  col.  1. 

All  of  them  being  tall,  quicke,  and  deliver  persons. 

IhiJ.,  vol.  ii,  C  e  c  5. 


Willi  collars  they  be    yok'd  to  prove  the  arm  at 

length, 
Like    bulls    set    head  to   liead  with    mere  deli'ter 

strength.  Drayt.  Polyolh.,  Song  1,  p.  662. 

tBrave  archers,  and  deliver  men,  since  nor  before  so 

good : 
Those  tooke  from  rich  to  give  the  poore,  and  manned 

Kobin  Hood.  Jl'arner's  Atbions  England. 

fDELIVER.  The  challenge  of  the 
highwayman. 

Untill  some  booty  doth  aproach  him  nye, 
To  whom  a  loude  deliver  he  sliall  crye, 
Usinge  such  trickes  till  he  to  Tyburne  goe ; 
Yet  this  not  all,  I  will  not  leave  him  soe. 

The  Neice  Metamorphosis,  1000,  MS. 

-fTo  DELIVER.  To  state,  to  express 
oneself,  to  deliver  a  message. 

"VMio  sent  OUvares  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
prince,  wheie  he  kneeld  and  kisd  his  hand,  and  liugd 
his  thighs,  and  deliverd  how  unmeasurably  glad  hia 
Catholic  majesty  was  of  liis  coming. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

DELIVERLY,  adv.    Neatly,  adroitly. 

Swim  with  your  bodies, 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  deli'rerly. 

B.  S-  Ft.  Two  Nolle  K.,  iii,  5. 

fDELIVERNESS.     Activity. 

But  after  hee  had  made  choise  of  a  eompanie  very 
lightly  appointed,  such  as  for  lively  vigour  and 
deliveniesse  of  bodie  surpasssd  aU  others,  with  theai 
hee  went  foorth. 

Holland's  Jinndanits  Marcellinns,  16C9. 

DELIVERY.     Activity. 

But  the  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery. 

Wotton. 

In  a  passage  inadvertently  cited  by 
Mr.  Todd  from  Sidney,  it  is,  in  fact, 
used  only  in  the  common  sense,  as 
the  context  plainly  shows  : 

Lelirer  that  strengtii  more  nimbly,  or  become  the 
delivery  more  gracefully. 

fDELL.  A  cant  term  often  met  with 
in  old  writers. 

Dells,  are  young  bucksom  wenches,  ripe,  and  prone  to 
vcnery,  but  have  not  yet  been  debauch'd. 

Lunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  ISOt. 

fDELUCITATE. 

Delucitating  Flora's  painted  hide, 
Redeemes  Arion  from  the  hungry  wolfe. 
And  with  couglutinating  haughty  pride. 
Threw  Pander  in  the  damb'd  "V'enetian  gulfe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1030. 

DELVE,  s.  A  ditch,  or  dell.  The  verb 
to  delve,  or  dig,  is  hardly  obsolete; 
this  substantive  has  long  been  so. 
Spenser  has  it  frequently. 

Guyon  flnds  Mammon  in  a  dehe 
Siuining  his  trcasiu'e  hore. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  .\.rg. 

Ben  Jonson  also  has  used  it.  See 
Todd.  It  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
Delf,  above. 
DEMEAN,  I'.  The  original  sense  of 
this  word  is  certainly  to  behave,  or 
conduct  one's  self;  whence  demea- 
nour, carriage  or  behaviour :  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  use  of  it  in  the  sense 
of  to  lessen  or  disgrace  the  person,  is 
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altogether  a  corruption,  suggested  by 
the  sylhible  mean.  But  a  compound, 
signifying  to  make  mean,  would 
properly  be  to  bemean,  not  demean. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  therefore,  whom  Mr. 
Todd  cites  as  authority,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  fallen  into  a  common 
error.  In  the  passage  from  Shake- 
speare, behave  makes  equally  good 
sense. 

Now  out  of  do\i1)t  AiitipUolis  is  mad, 
Else  he  would  iie\er  so  demean  liimself. 

Com.  Errors,  iv,  o. 

The  change   should  be  resisted,  be- 
cause  its   tendency   is   to   introduce 
confusion  ;    and    the    corruption    is 
growing  common. 
DEMEAN,  s.     Behaviour,  demeanour. 

Of  all  tlie  vile  demeane,  and  usage  bad. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  vi,  18. 
All  kind  and  coiu'tcous,  and  of  sweet  demeane. 

Lyly's  ff'om.  in  the  Moon,  C  2. 

tDEMENCY.  Madness.  Occurs  in 
the  play  of  Timon,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  32. 

DEMERIT  was  formerly  synonymous 
with  merit,  and  that  sense  was  more 
classical  than  the  contrary,  which  has 
since  prevailed,  demereo  being  even 
stronger  than  mereo. 

Besides,  if  tilings  go  well. 
Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  xo\)  Comiuius.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

My  demerits 
May  speak  unbonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reaeli'd.  Othello,  i,  2. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  your  demerits. 
That  'twere  injustice  not  to  cherish  you. 

Shirley's  Humorous  Courlier. 

Our  present  sense  of  the  word  comes 
from  the  French,  and  both  appear  to 
have  been  upon  the  change  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
Demerite, 
fDEMIT.     To  dismiss. 

Let  us  here  demit  one  spider  and  ten  llise. 

Ilri/icood's  .•^ijider  and  File,  1556. 

DEMOGORGON.  A  formidable  deity, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  grandsire 
of  all  the  gods ;  made  known  to 
modern  poets,  Italian  and  English,  by 
the  account  of  Boccace,  in  his  Genea- 
logia  Deorum.  Bentley  on  Milton 
(Par.  L.,  ii,  9G.o)  says  contemptuously, 
"Boccace,  I  suppose,  was  the  fast 
that  invented  this  silly  word  Bemo- 
yorgonP  But  it  was  mentioned  l)y 
Lutatius,  or  Lactantius  Placidus,  the 
scholiast  on  Statius.  All  the  learning 
on   the   subject    is    accumulated  in 


Heyne's  Opuscula  Academica,  torn,  iii, 
Prol.  17.  He  supposes  it  derived 
from  Demiuryus,  and  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  systems  of  magic.  The  very 
mention  of  this  deity's  name  was  said 
to  be  tremendous,  wherefore  Lucaii 
and  Statius  only  allude  to  it.  See 
Jortin.  on  Spenser,  F,  Q.,  I,  i,  37. 
Spenser  also  says  of  Night, 

Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogorijon's  hall. 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  "the  world  unmade. 

F.  q.,  I,  V,  ^2. 

He   is    mentioned  also    in    Locrine, 

Sh.  Suppl.,  ii,  199. 

Ben  Jonson,  apparently  with  the  same 

notion   that   Dr.   Bentley  afterwards 

took  up,  calls  him  "  Boccace's  Demo- 

gorgonJ" 

Boccace's  Demogorgon,  thousands  more, 

AU  abstract  riddles  of  our  store.  Alch.,  ii,  1. 

Tasso,  in  imitation  of  Statius,  has 
alluded  to  this  awful  name  without 
mentioning  it.  The  passage  is  thus 
rendered  by  Fairfax  : 

I  have  not  yet  forgot,  for  want  of  use, 
Wliat  dreadful  terms  belong  this  sacred  feat ; 

My  tongue,  if  still  your  stubborn  hearts  refuse. 
That  so  much  dreaded  name  can  still  repeat, 

Which  heard,  great  Dis  cannot  himself  excuse. 
But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat; 

O  great  and  fearful ! more  he  would  have  said, 

But  that  he  saw  the  sturdy  sprites  obey'd. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xiii,  10. 

DEMURE,  V.  To  look  demurely. 
Perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Your  wife  Octa\ia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  lionour 
Demnrikf/  upon  me.  Jnt.  and  CL,  iv,  13. 

DEMURELY,  adiK,  for  solemnhj.  Also 
peculiar  to  him. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him. 
Hark  how  the  drums  demurely  wake  the  sleepers. 

Ant.  and  CL,  iv,  9. 

fDEMI-CASTOR.     A  sort  of  hat. 

Nor  shall  any  hats,  called  demy-castors,  be  henceforth 
made  to  be  sold  here ;  but,  as  they  are  demanded  in 
foreign  parts,  they  may  be  exported  beyond  sea. 

Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce. 

tDEMI-LANCE.  A  light  horseman, 
armed  with  a  lance,  answering  to  our 
lancer. 

Lanccarii.  Los  lances.  The  demylances.  Nomenclator, 

DEN.  A  word  of  no  signification, 
occurring  in  the  phrase  good  den, 
which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  good 
e'en,  for  good  evening.  This  saluta- 
tion was  used  by  our  ancestors  as 
soon  as  noon  was  past,  after  which 
time,  good  morrow,  or  good  day,  was 
esteemed  improper.  This  fully  appears 
from  this  passage  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 
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Aurse  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Merc.  God  je good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Upon  being  thus  corrected,  the  Nurse 
asks,  Whether  it  is  good  den?  that  is, 
whether  the  time  is  come  for  using 
that  expression  rather  than  the  other  1 
to  which  Mercutio  replies,  that  it  is ; 
for  that  the  dial  now  points  the  hour 
of  noon,  ii,  4.  "  GoA  ye  good  den" 
is  a  contraction  of  "  God  give  you 
a  good  evening." 

God-dig  you  den,  is  a  further  corrup- 
tion of  the  same,  and  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Costard,  in  Love's  L.  L., 
iv,  1.  It  arose  perhaps  only  from  a 
hasty  pronunciation  of  God  you  good 
den.  We  now  wish  good  morning  till 
dinner  time,  though  the  dinner  is  put 
off  to  supper  time. 
To  DENAY,  for  to  deny. 

If  york  liave  iU  demean'd  himself  in  France, 
Tlien  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 

2  Hen.  VI,  i,  3. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  first 
folio ;  the  modern  editions  read 
deny'd. 

And  none  be  left  that  pilgrims  might  denay 
To  see  Christ's  tomb,  and  promis'd  vows  to  pay. 

Eairf.  I'ass.,  i,  i23. 
I  never  ought  that  they  desir'd  denaied. 

Mirr.  May.,  p,  22. 
I^ill  often  as  I  durst,  I  have  assay'd 

With  humble  words,  the  princess  to  require 
To  name  the  man,  which  she  hath  so  denmjd, 
Tliat  it  abash'd  me  further  to  require. 

Tuner,  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  1S9. 
Let  tribute  be  appeased  and  so  stayed, 
And  let  not  wonted  fealty  be  denayed. 

1st  Fait  ofjcron.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  100. 

DENAY,  *.     Denial. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
ily  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

Tioel.  A'.,  ii,  J-. 

DENTIE.     Scarce.     Perhaps  corrupted 
from  dainty. 

For  horses  in  t.'iat  region  are  but  denlie. 
But  elephants  and  camels  they  have  plentie. 

Harr.  Ariust.,  xxxviii,  29. 
Cups,  candlesticks,  and  bowls  of  stones  most  deuiic, 
Of  precious  substance,  and  of  sundrie  hue. 

Ibid.,  xliii,  12G. 

fDENTIZE.     To  change  the  teeth. 

Thev  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  countess  of  Desmond,  wlio 
lived  until  she  was  seven  score  years  old;  that  she 
did  dentize  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth,  and 
others  coming  in  tlieir  place. 

Bacon's  Nuturul  History,  cent,  viii,  sect,  755 

fToDENUDATE.     To  strip, 

Wio  ruined  liave  Evanders  stock  and  state, 

And  strongly  did  th'  Aixadiaiis  denudate 

Of  all  their  arms  ?  Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1G32 

\To  DENY.     To  refuse. 

I  clearly  do  dein^ 
To  yield  my  wife,  but  all  her  wealth  I'll  rciuler  wil- 
lingly. Chiipman,  Horn.  II.,  vii,  30o. 
My  lord,  for  to  denye  my  soveraignes  bountie. 
Were  to  drop  precious  stones  into  the  lieapes 
■VMieiice  they  lirst  came.        Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 


\To  DEPART.     To  separate,  or  divide. 

Right  worshipful],  understanding  howhke  Scilirus  the 
Scythians  fagot  you  are  all  so  lied  togither  with  the 
brotherly  bond  of  amitie,  that  no  division  or  dissention 
can  depart  you.  Lodge,  ll'its  Miserie,  159G. 

DEPART,    s.       Departure,     or    going 
away. 

But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my  depart 
I  gave  tliis  unto  Julia.  Two  Gent.,  v,  i. 

Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

ZUen.  ri,\\,  1. 
My  lords,  I  Ijad  in  charge 
At  my  depart  from  Spain,  this  embassage. 

Jeronyrno,  1st  part,  0.  PI.,  iii,  76. 

DEPARTING,  or  DEPARTURE.    Part- 
ing, or  separation. 

A  deadly  groan  like  life  and  death's  departing. 

o  Hen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

Where  the  quartos  read. 

Like  life  and  death's  departure. 

Still  it  is  not  very  good  sense ;  for 
what   is    the   separation    of  life   and 
death  ? 
To  DEPART    WITH.      To  part  with, 
to  give  up. 

John,  to  stop  Arthm-'s  title  in  the  wLole, 
Hath  wiUingly  departed  v:ilh  a  part.        K.  John,  ii,  2. 
Speak  what  you  list,  that  time  is  yours ;  my  right  ' 
1  have  departed  xmtTi.  B.  Jons.  Dev.  an  Ass,  i,  i. 

Faith,  sir,  I  can  hardly  depart  with  ready  money. 

B.Jons.  Erery  Man  out  of  II.,  iv,  7. 
I  may  depart  icith  little  wlnle  I  li\e ; 
Something  I  may  cast  to  yon,  not  much. 

B.  ,j-  FL  Tiro  Noble  K.,  ii,  1. 
The  feloe  shewed  himselfe  as  lothe  to  dejiart  with  any 
money,  as  if  Diogenes  had  said,  Sic. 

I'daU,  Apophth.,  f.jl.  91,  C. 

In  many  other  modes  of  usage,  also, 
to  depart  was  synonymous  with  to 
part.  In  the  office  of  Marriage,  in 
our  Liturgy,  the  form  originally  stood 
"till  death  us  depart,''  exactly  as  in 
the  following  quotation,  but  now 
altered  to  "till  death  us  do  part.'" 
See  Todd. 

Aye,  'till  death  us  depart,  love. 

Mis.  of  Inf.  Marriage.  0.  PI.,  v,  U. 
I  have  depart! t  it  'mongmypoor  neighbours. 
To  speak  yoiu-  largess.  B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  ii,  6. 

To  weet  tlie  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray, 
And  to  depart  them  if  so  be  he  may. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  4. 
The  world  shall  not  depart  us  'till  wee  die. 

Rob.  E.  of  Iluntingd.,  D  1. 

o  DEPELL.  To  drive  away,  to 
rebut. 

And  where  my  metre  is  rynie  dogrell. 

The  effect  of  the  whych  no  wise  "man  wyl  deiiell. 

Borde's  introduction  of  KiioicUdtie  n  d 

DEPENDANCE,  or  DEPENDENCY. 

The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel 
when  duels  were  tirst  in  vogue ; 
meaning,  as  it  seems,  the  affair  de- 
pending. The  punctilios  established 
by  Caranza,  and  followed  by  the 
coxcombs  of  the  age,  are  a  subject  of 
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constant  ridicule  to  our  early  dra- 
matic ^Yrite^s.  See  particularly  As 
you  like  it,  v,  -1,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

Tlie  bastinado  !  a  most  proper  and  sufRcient  depend- 
aiicr,  warrauted  by  the  great  Caratiza.  , 

jB.  Jons.  Ec.  M.  in  his  II.,  i,  5. 
Your  bigli  otfers 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependeucies, 
Tlial  by  conipoimdiug  differences  'tweeu  others, 
Supply' tlieir  own  neeessities.  with  me 
"Will  never  carry't.  B.  S'  Fl.  EU.  Bro.,  v,  1. 

You  will  not  find  there 
Y'our  masters  of  dependencies,  to  take  up 
A  drunken  brawl.  Massing.  Maid  of  lion.,  i,  1. 

This  office,  of  master  of  dependencies, 
Meercraft  pretends  to  have  formed 
into  a  regular  court,  in  the  play  of 
the  Devil's  an  Ass,  above  cited. 
The  prosecution  and  termination  of  a 
dependance  are  very  humorously  re- 
presented by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  the  fifth  act  of  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is 

AVhv  here  is  a  demndance  ended. 
*  *  *  *  * 

My  love,  what  say  vou  ?    Could  Caranza  liimself 
Carry  a  business  be'tter.  Scene  last. 

fDEPOPULACY.  Depopulation.  A 
Avord  used  by  Chapman  (Horn.  Ba- 
trach.) 

JIars  answered  :  0  Jove,  neither  she  nor  I, 
"With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  depopidacy 
I'rom  oil'  the  frogs. 

fTo  DEPRAVE.     To  traduce,  or  vilify. 

My  lieart  is  iu  my  mind's  strife  sad, 
"Wlicn  Troy  (out  of  her  much  distress  she  and  her 

friends  have  had 
By  thy  procurement)  doth  deprave  thy  noblesse  in 

mine  ears.  Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  vi,  5G0. 

fDEPULSORY.     Deprecatory. 

And  forsaking  his  couch  or  pallet  that  lay  upon  tlie 
very  ground  (as  being  risen  when  it  was  now  midnight) 
in  making  supplication  and  prayer  unto  the  gods  by 
the  meancs  of  certaine  deptilsorie  sacrifices. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Marcellimts,  1G09. 

To  DERACINATE,  v.     To  root  up. 

■V\'hile  that  the  coulter  rusts 
Tliat  should  deracinate  such  savag'ry.    Hen.  V,  v,  2. 
Divert,  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
Tlic  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixurc.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  i,  3. 

fDERBY-ALE.  Apparently  a  choice  ale 
in  Elizabeth's  time.  Sir  Lionel  Rash, 
in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  says, 

I  liave  sent  mv  dau;ihtcr  this  morning  as  fai'  as 
I'imlieo  to  fetch'  a  draught  of  Derby  ale,  that  it  may 
fetch  a  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

fDERISORY.  Derisive.  The  term  is 
used  in  a  pamphlet  dated  1G4G,  Brit. 
Bibl.,  i,  300. 

DEKNE,  adj.  Secret.  From  the  Saxon 
dyrnan,  to  hide.  So  Tyrwhitt  ex- 
plains it  in  Chaucer ;  and  so  it  may 
mean  in  the  following  passage  : 


■mio,  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride. 
Unable  to  restraine  liis  derne  desire. 

Trag.  of  Ways  of  Cyrus;  apud  Capell, 

But  its   derivatives    are     differently 
applied  by  Spenser  and  others. 

tHe  may  th'  entrusted  shaft  out  let 
With  derner  maimc  and  winged  tayle  in  hearts  blood 
wet.  -•/  Herruigs  Tayle,  1598. 

[It  was  even  in  Elizabeth's  time  an 
almost  obsolete  word. J 

IMerlin  him  clcpid  to  an  heme. 
And  to  him  told  tales  derne. 

Arthovr  and  Merlin,  p.  44. 

To  DERNE,  V.  n.  To  hide  one's  self, 
to  skulk. 

But  look  how  soon  they  heard  of  Ilolofeme 
Their  courage  q^uail'd,  and  they  began  to  derne. 

Hudson  [Am  Bartas'],  in  Engl.  Barn.,  cited  by 
G.  Mason. 

DERNFUL,  as  used  by  Spenser,  or  his 
friend,  L.  Bryskett,  seems  to  mean 
dismal,  or  sad. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  change  foretold 
By  denifull  noise.  Thestylis,  v.  89. 

Todd's  Spenser,  viii,  p.  76. 
DERNLY,  adv.     Sadly,  or  mournfully, 
in  the  first  of  the  following  passages  ; 
severely,  rather,  in  the  second. 

Had  not  the  ladic,  which  by  him  stood  bound, 

Dernly  unto  her  called  to  abstain 

From  doing  him  to  die.  Spetis.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  .\ii,  34. 

Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  e.xercise 

Tlieir  puissance,  whilom  full  dernly  tried. 

F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  14. 

DEROGATE,  adj.,  for  derogated,  de- 
graded, degenerated. 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase, 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her.  Lear,  i,  4. 

DEROGATELY,  adv.    With  derogation. 

That  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  conceVn'd  me.  Ant.  and  CI.,  n,  3. 

DERRICK.  The  name  of  the  common 
hangman,  at  the  time  when  some  of 
our  old  plays  were  produced. 

Po.'i  o'  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  h^d.  been 
bis  fortune  seven  years  ago !— to  cross  ray  love  thus. 

Puritan,  iv,  1,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  602. 

He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  he 

liis  host,  and  Tyborne  the  iune  at  wliich  he  will  light. 

Belman  of  Land.,  1616. 

It  is  asserted  in  an  old  ballad,  that  he 
had  been  condemned  for  a  rape,  and 
was  saved  by  the  earl  of  Essex  : 

Derick,  thou  know'st  at  Coles  I  sav'd 

Thv  life  lost  for  a  rape  there  done. 
Where  thou  thyself  canst  testifie 

Thine  owne  hand  three  and  twenty  hun^. 
Ballad,  entitled,  Upon  the  Earle  of  Essex  his  Death. 

Speaking  of  thieves  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  Gayton  says. 

And  a  father  all  these  have,  Derich,  or  his  successor, 
and  the   mother   of  the   grand  family,  Maria  Sciss- 
Marsupia,  (Moll  Cutpui-se)  who  is  seldom  troubled  at 
the  loss  of  luiy  of  them,  having  many,  and  to  spare. 
Festii-ous  Notes,  p.  120. 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  KioO,  when 
those   Notes  were  published.  Derrick 
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was  dead.  From  this  wight  was 
formed  the  mock  name  of  Derrick- 
jastroes,  in  Healv's  Discovery  of  a 
New  World. 

This  is  inhabited  only  with  serjeauts,  beadles,  deputy- 
constables,  and  Derrick-jastroes. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  "  Hangmen, 
and  other  executioners."     P.  174. 
DERRING-DO.   Deeds  of  arms,  warlike 
enterprise.      Literally  daring  deed. 

For  ever,  wiio  in  derrinri-do  were  dread, 
The  lofty  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

Spe/is.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  Go. 

Hence  also  derring-doers,  for  warlike 
heroes,  by  the  same  author.  F.  Q., 
IV,  ii,  38.  See  Todd.  Spenser  has 
also  derring  for  contention,  in  his 
Eclogue  of  December. 
DESCANT,  s.  What  is  now  called 
variation  in  music.  The  altering  the 
movement  and  manner  of  an  air  by 
additional  notes  and  ornaments,  with- 
out changing  the  subject  ;  M'hicli  lias 
been  well  defined  to  be  musical  para- 
phrase. The  subject  thus  varied,  was 
called  the  plain  song,  or  ground. 
See  Plain-song,  and  Prick-song. 

Good  faith,  sir,  all  the  ladies  in  the  courte  do  plainly 

report. 
That  without  mention  of  them,  you  can  make  no 

sporte : 
They  are  your  playne  song  to  sing  descant  upon. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  O.  rl.,  i,  18-. 
Lingua,  thou  strik'st  too  much  upon  one  string, 
Thy  tedious  plain-song  grates  my  tender  ears. 
Lii'iff.  'Tis  plain  indeed,  for  Truth  no  descant  needs, 
Una's  her  name,  she  cannot  be  divided. 

Linffua,  O.  PI.,  v,  119. 

Metaphorically,  a  discourse  formed  on 
a  certain  theme,  like  variations  on  a 
musical  air : 

And  look  you  get  a  pray'r-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  chm'chmen,  good  my  lord. 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant. 

Rich.  Ill,  iii,  7. 

See  Ground. 
To  DESCANT,  from  the  above.  To 
make  division  or  variation  on  any 
particular  subject.  Originally  ac- 
cented like  the  noun  from  which  it 
was  formed  ;  but  now  mixed  with  the 
class  of  verbs  regularly  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  in  that  form  not 
obsolete.  See  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
p.  164. 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  my  own  deformity. 

Ric/i.in,i,\. 
Cam'st  thou  for  tliis,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me, 
To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict? 

Milton,  Sams.  Aijon.,  1227. 

To  DESCRIVE.     To  describe. 


Let  her  by  proofe  of  that  which  she  has  fylde 
For  her  own  breast,  this  mother's  joy  descrive. 

Spen.s.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xii,  21. 
A  mirror  make  Likewise  of  me  thou  maist. 
If  thou  my  life,  and  dealings,  wilt  descrive. 

3Iirr.for  Mar/.,  CaracaUa,  p.  17-i. 
For  who  can  livelier  descrive  me  than  1  myselfe  ? 

Chttloner's  Morios  Eiic.,  A  2. 

tDESCRY.  To  give  notice  of;  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  same  tlie  sunne  espied. 

To  Vulcan  it  descried.         ThepJay  of  Timon. 

fDESIRE,  in  the  sense  of  regret.  Lat. 
desiderinm. 

And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas- 
sionate desire 
Of  their  kind  manager.  Chapm.  II.,  .Kvii,  380. 

tDESIREFUL.     Eager. 

Eyed  and  praysd  Armida  past  the  while 
Through  the  desirefnll  troupes,  and  wist  it  well. 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  1594. 

■\To  DESPEND.     To  expend. 

Som  noble  men  in  Spain  can  despend  50000/. 

UovxU's  Familiar  Letters,  IGoO. 

A  DESSE.  A  desk  ;  and  of  the  same 
origin,  viz.,  disch,  Germ,  for  a  table. 

And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 

Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  desse. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  50. 

The  word  was  used  by  Chaucer,  but 
not    quite   in    the    same    sense.     See 
Todd. 
To  DETERMINATE.    To  end,  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.     Kich.  II,  i,  3. 

The  adjective  determinate  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  con- 
cluded : 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.  Sonnet  87. 

To  DETRACT.  Sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  avoid  ;  from  detrecto,  Lat., 
and  therefore  more  properly  to  de- 
trect. 

Wliereupon  the  French    fleete    made  towardes  the 

Englisli  men,  who  mynding  not  to  detract  the  battel, 

sharply  encounter  tlieir  enlmies. 

Holinsh.,  vol.,  ii,  B  b  7. 

■Wniich  tlung  when  Theagcs  perceived  that  Cuemon 

did  detract he  said  to  him. 

Coldocl-e's  Eeliodorus,  D  3. 
Do  not  detrect ;  you  know  tli'  authority 
Is  mine,  and  I  will  exercise  it  swiftly. 
If  you  provoke  me.  B.  Jons.  IS'ew  Inn,  li,  C. 

Detrect  is  here  the  old  reading. 

tThe  Danes  hearing  that  the  Scottcs  were  como, 
detracted  no  time,  but  foorthwitli  prepared  to  give 
battavle.  Holinshed,  1577. 

T/ie  DEVIL  RIDES  ON  A  FIDDLE- 
STICK.  A  proverbial  expression, 
apparently  meant  to  express  anything 
new,  unexpected,  and  strange. 

lleigh,  lieigh!  the  Z»fri/  rides  upon  a  fJdleslirl ; 
what's  the  matter':'  1  Hen.  IT,  ii,  4. 

This  is  said  on  the  sudden  interruption 
of  the   Hostess  by  the  arrival  of  the 
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Sheriff.  In  tlie  following  passage  it 
is  applied  to  a  strange  fantastic 
humour  of  the  principal  character  : 

I  must  go  see  him  pi'cscntly, 
For  this  is  such  a  gig ;— for  certain,  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddlestick. 

2(/  Gent.  1  think  so. 

B.  4'  Ft-  Ilumorous  Lieul.,  iv,  5. 

It  is  imperfectly  given  here  : 

The  devil  rides,  I  tliink. 

S.  .j-  Fl.  Wit.  at  sev.  W.,  i,  p.  249. 

tDEVIL'S-PATERNOSTER,    to    say. 
To  grumble. 

D.  Wliat  devillsjMter  noster  is  this  he  is  saying?  what 
would  he?  what  saist  thou  honest  man?  Is  my 
brother  at  hand  ?  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

tDEVAST.     To  destroy,  lay  waste. 

Wlioes  that  which  calls 

With  horrid  terrour  and  such  afFriglitments, 

As  when  skath  fires  devast  our  vilages  ? 

Sampson's  Voio  Breaker,  1636. 

DEVOR,  for  devoir.     Duty. 

But  I  was  chiefly  bent  to  poets'  famous  art. 
To  them  with  all  my  devor  I  my  studie  did  convert. 
Turheri'ille's  Poems,  H  5. 

tDEVOTORING.     Adulterous. 

What  a  derotorin/i  ro'.'uc  tliis  is  !  He  would  have  been 
at  both.  ^  The  ll'izard,  a  Tlay,  1640. 

■\ro  DEVOW.     To  devote. 

The  besieged,  who  were  a  picked  number  of  valiant 
men,  and  furnished  with  store  everie  way,  could  by 
no  allurements  be  induced  to  yeeld,  but  as  making  full 
account  either  to  win  the  victorie,  or  deroiv  and  betake 
themselves  to  be  consumed  with  the  ashes  of  their 
countrey,  withstood  their  enemies. 

Holland's  Ammiamis  MarceUinns,  1609. 

-fDEUZAN.     A  species  of  apple. 

Kor  is  it  ev'ry  apple  I  desire, 
Nor  that  which  pleases  cv'ry  palate  best; 

'Tis  not  the  lasting  dcuzan  I  require. 
Nor  yet  the  red-cheek'd  queening  I  request. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

-j-DEXTERICAL.     Dexterous. 

Divine  Plato  affirmes,  that  those  have  most  de.rterical 
wits,  who  are  wont  to  be  stird  up  with  a  heavenly 
fury.  Oplick  Glasse  of  H'.imors,  1639. 

DIABLO.     The  devil ;  an  exclamation. 
The  Spanish  name  for  that  personage. 

AVho's  tliat  that  rings  the  bell  ?     Diablo,  ho ! 

Tlie  town  will  rise.  Othell.,  ii,  3. 

Diablo  1  what  passions  call  you  these? 

Edw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  336. 

DIACLETES.     An  imaginary  precious 
stone,  thus  described : 

For  as  the  precious  stone  diacletes,  though  it  have 
many  rare  and  excellent  soveraigntics  in  it,  yet  loseth 
theni  all,  if  it  be  put  in  a  dead  man's  mouth. 

Brailh.  Engl.  Gent.,  p.  273. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  practice,  if  not  invented, 
at  least  most  used  by  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues  and  other  works,  that  of 
imagining  a  natural  object,  animate 
or  inanimate, and  ascribing  to  it  certain 
curious  properties,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  it  into  a  simile  or 
illustration.  Instances  might  be  given 
to  a  considerable  extent.     Sometimes 


they  were  content  with  giving  imagi- 
nary properties  to  real  objects,  but  not 
always. 
To  DIAPER,  V.  To  variegate,  or  adorn 
with  figures,  like  diaper.  From 
diajpre,  a  French  heraldic  term,  which 
Du  Cange  derives  from  diasperiis,  in 
low  Latin,  for  a  very  fine  sort  of 
cloth. 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 
And  dinprcd  lyke  tlie  discolord  mead. 

Spens.  Epithal.,  1.  50. 
Wliose  locks,  in  snaring  nets,  were  hke  the  rayes 
Where\vith  the  sun  doth  diaper  the  seas. 

Brou-u's  Past.,  B,  I,  song  i,  p.  17- 
I  went  alone  to  take  one  of  all  the  other  fragrant 
flowers  that  diapred  this  valley. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  B  2. 

DIBBLE.  A  gardener's  setting  stick, 
usually  made  of  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  spade,  cut  to  a  poiiit.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  among  gardeners. 

I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Wint.  T.,  iv,  3. 
Through  cunning,  with  dibble,  rake,niattock,  and  spade, 
By  Hue  and  by  level  trim  garden  is  made. 

Tiisser,  Marches  llusbandry,  p.  70. 

DICH.  Apparently  a  corruption  o^  do 
it,  or  may  it  do. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus. 

Tim.  Ath.,  i,  2. 

Though  this  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  familiar  and  colloquial  form, 
it  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere  ; 
M'hich  is  a  circumstance  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  is  it  known  to  be  pro- 
vincial. 
fDICK-A-TUESDAY.  The  name  of  a 
hobgoblin,  coupled  in  the  following 
line  with  Will-o'th-wisp.  It  has  not 
been  met  with  elsewhere. 

Ghosts,    hobgoblins,    Will-with-wispc,    or    Dicke-a- 
Tucsday.  Sampson's  Vow  Breaker,  1636. 

DICKER.  The  quantity  of  ten,  of  any 
commodity ;  as  a  dicher  of  hides  was 
ten  hides,  a  dicJa'r  of  iron  ten  bars. 
See  Fragm.  Antiq.,  p.  192.  Probably 
from  decas,  Lat. 

Behold,  said  Pas,  a  whole  dicker  of  nit. 

Pembr.  Arc,  p.  393. 
H  have  s])cnt  but  a  groat ;  a  penny  for  my  two  jades, 
a  penny  to  the  poor,  a  penny  pot  of  ale,  and  a  penny 
cake  for  my  man  and  me,  a  dicker  of  cow-hides  cost 
nic.  lleyicood,  I'irst  P.  of  King  Ed.  IT,  ICOO. 

DICKON,  or  DICCON.  A  familiar  form 
of  the  name  Richard.  Thus  in  the 
old  rhyme  against  Richard  the  Third  : 

Jocky  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold. 

For  hiekon  thv  master  is  bought  and  sold. 

Bich.  HI,  V,  3. 

One   of  the   characters    in    Gammer 
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Gurton's  Needle  is  Biccon,  the  Bedlem. 
0.  PL,  vol.  ii. 
DIDDEST.     The  second  person  of  did, 
the  pret.  of  do ;  now    only  used   in 
the  contracted  form  didst. 

And  thou,  Posthumus,  thnt  diddcst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  tlie  king  my  father. 

Cymh.,  iii,  4. 
That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth 
Thus  dtddest  thou.  Hanih,  iv,  7. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  ori- 
ginal form  does  not  more  frequently 
occur. 
fDIE.     To  die  i?i  the  pain,  to  die  in  the 
attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  M.  women,  wlioly  bent  to 
revenge  the  villanies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Remains,  or  to  die  in  the  pnyne.  Uolinshed,  1577. 

fDIEGO,  DON.  A  popular  name  for 
a  Spaniard.  See  Webster's  Works, 
ii,  298. 

Next  foUowes  one,  whose  lines  aloft  doe  raise 
Don  Coriat,  chiefe  Diego  of  our  dales. 
To  praise  thy  booke,  or  thee,  he  knowes  not  whether, 
It  makes  him  study  to  praise  both,  or  neither. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1C30. 
Tlie  method  I  piirpose  to  use,  shall  be,  first  to  expose 
your  faults  (I  do  not  mean  all),  for  that  were  as  Diego 
said  of  the  poor  of  Ids  parish,  All  the  parish. 

Clifford's  Notes  upon  Dryden,  1687. 

The  phrase  was  similarly  used  by  the 
French  writers  of  the  same  age. 

C'est  la  qu'on  deliberera 

Comment  la  France  gufirira, 

Et  non  point  en  vos  conferences 

Ue  daugereuses  consequences, 

Et  dont  le  seignor  don  Diego 

A  tire  d'etranges  ergo. 

Les  Courriersde  la  Fronde,  ad.  Moreau,  i,  57. 

DIET.  To  take  diet,  to  be  under  a 
regimen  for  a  disease,  which  anciently 
was  cured  by  severe  discipline  of  that 
kind. 

To  weep  like  a  young  wench  that  liad  buried  lier 
graudam ;  to  fast,  like  one  that  lakes  diet. 

Tiro  Gait.,  ii,  1. 

Priscus  had  tane  the  diet  all  the  while. 
Springes  to  catch  iruodcocks,  a  Collect.  of£pigr.,1G0G. 
I\ire  the  heavens,  I  look  as  pale  ever  since  as  if  I  had 
la'en  the  diet  this  spring. 

Marston's  What  you  u-ill,  iii,  1,  Jnc.  Dr  ,  ii,  21.2. 

See  Tub-fast. 
fDIET-BAG. 

Some  physitians  being  mett  together  to  consult  about 
a  patient,  itt  was  concluded  a  dyet  bagg  should  bee 
made  for  him,  for  whicli  they  advisd  many  ingredients, 
and  some  would  have  had  more;  and  one  merrily 
interposd,  as  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  bid  them  putt 
in  a  haycock,  and  then  to  bee  sure  hee  would  have 
enough.  V'ard's  Diary. 

fDIET-BREAD.  A  sort  of  sweet  cake, 
for  making  which  wc  find  the  follow- 
ing directions  in  the  receipt  books  of 
the  17th  cent. 

How  to  make  fine  diet-bread. — Take  a  pound  of  fine 
flower  twice  or  thrice  drest,  and  1  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  fine  sugar  finely  beaten,  and  take  seven  new  laid 
eggs,  and  put  away  the  yolk  of  1  of  them  and  beat 
them  very  well,  and  put  4-  or  5  spoonfuls  of  rose-water 
amongst  "them,  and  then  put  them  in  an  alublaster  or 


marble  mortar,  and  then  put  in  the  flower  and  sugar 
by  degi-ees,  and  beat  it  or  pound  it  for  the  space  of 
2  houj's  untU  it  be  perfectly  white,  and  then  put  in  an 
ounce  of  carraway-seed,  then  butter  your  plates  or 
saweers,  and  put  in  of  every  one,  and  so  put  them 
into  the  oven :  If  you  will  have  a  glass  and  ice  on  the 
top,  you  must  wash  it  with  a  feather,  and  then  strew 
sugar  very  finely  beaten  on  the  top  before  you  put  it 
into  the  oven. 

fDIET-DRINK.     A  sort  of  medicine. 

The  30  of  Aprill,  Wednesday,  a.m.  at  .50  past  9,  I 
began  first  to  tak  my  diet  d'rinke,  and  that  night  my 
throte  begun  to  be  sore.  Fornmn's  Diary. 

fDIFFERING.     Angry. 

His  differing  furv.  Chapm.  II.,  ix,  513. 

DIFFICILE.     Difficult.     Lat. 

No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out, 

No  business  so  dangerous,  no  person  so  stowt,  &c. 

Netc  Custome,  O.  PI.,  i,  273. 
Hard  or  difficile  be  those  thynges  that  be  goodly  or 
lionest.  Taverner's  Adagies,  D  5. 

This  word  was  once  common.     See 
Todd. 
tDIFFICULTLY.     With  difficulty. 

They  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  digest,  and  their 
nourishment  is  very  bad,  because  they  themselves 
are  nourished  iu  marshes. 

Passenger  of  Beatenuto,  161-2. 

To  DIFFIDE.     To   distrust.      Diffido, 

Lat. 

For  this   word,   which    Dryden   has 

used,  but  which  was  common  in  older 

authors,  see  Todd. 
DIFFUSED.  Wild,  irregular,  confused. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once. 

With  some  diffused  song.  Mer.  IF.  W.,  iv,  4. 

To  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffus'd  attire. 

And  ev'ry  tiling  that  seems  unnatural.     Hen.  V,  2. 

I  have  seen  an  English  gentleman  so  diffused  in  his 

suits,  his  doublet  being  for  tlie  weare  of  Castile,  his 

hose  for  Venice,  &c.  Greene's  Farewell  to  Folic. 

So  Kent,  in  Lear,  i,  4,  talks  of  diffus- 
ing his  speech,  that  is,  making  it  so 
disordered  tliat  it  may  be  disguised. 
DIFFUSEDLY.       Irregularly,     wildly, 
neglectful  of  dress. 

Think  upon  love,  which  makes  all  creatures  handsome. 
Seemly  for  eye-siglit ;  go  not  so  diffasedly. 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  nsit  you. 

B.  <$•  Fl.  Nice  Valour,  act  iii. 

The  stage  direction  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  speech,  and  describing 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
explains  fully  what  is  meant  l)y  going 
difusedhj:  "  jMusick.  Enter  the  pas- 
sionate Cousin,  rudely  and  carelessly 
apparel'd,  unbrac'd  and  untruss'd." 
fDIGESTURE.     Digestion. 

And  further,  his  majesty  professed,  that  were  he  to 
invite  the  devQ  to  a  dinner,  he  should  have  these 
three  dishes.  1.  a  pig,  2.  a  pole  of  liug,  and  mustard, 
and  3.  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture. 

Apothegms  of  Kinq  James,  1CG9,  p.  i. 

To  DIGIIT.     To   deck,  dress,   or  pre- 
pare ;  to  put  on. 

Soon  after  them,  ;ill  dauncing  iu  a  row. 

The  comely  vii'sius  came,  with  airlands  dight. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  1,  xii,  6. 
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But  ere  he  could  liis  ai'nioiu'  ou  him  duiht. 
Or  get  his  shield.  fbid.,  I,  vii,  8. 

The  signs  of  death  upon  the  prince  appear, 
Witli  dust  uud  blood  his  locks  were  loathly  d'lght. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  v,  3-. 

Milton  has  used  the  word  : 

storied  windows  richly  dir/ht.  II  Peiiseroso. 
•lAnd  as  for  the  cloth  of  my  ladies,  Hen.  Cloughe  putt 
it  to  a  shereman  to  dir;!it,  and  he  sold  the  cloth  and 
ran  away;  and  yet  after  Hen.  mett  with  him,  and 
gait  him' be  sett  in  the  countre,  till  he  founde  sewerte 
to  answer  at  the  Gildchall  for  the  cloth. 

FJumjiton  Correspondence,  p.  3G. 

DIGNE,  or  DYGNE.     Worthy. 

Make  cheer  mucli  d'ir/ne,  good  Robert. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  236. 
All  the  worlde  universally  offreth  me,  daie  by  dale,  far 
dearer  and  more  digne  sacrifices  than  theirs  are. 

C/iiiloiier's  Moria  Encom.,  K2. 

To  DIGRESS.  To  deviate,  or  differ. 
This  word  and  digression  are  now 
only  applied  to  the  arrangement  of 
matter  in  discourse.  Thus  the  meta- 
phorical sense  has  supplanted  the 
literal. 

Tliy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  in  wa.\, 
Liyressing  from  the  valour  of  a"  man. 

Itom.  and  Jul ,  iii,  3. 

This  is  Johnson's  4th  sense,  and  is 
rightly  said  to  be  no  longer  in  use. 
DIGRESSION.     Deviation. 

I  will  liave  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may 
e.xample  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 

Love's  L.  L.,  i,  2. 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile  and  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Shaks.  ICape  of  Lucrece,  Suppl.,  i,  485. 

DILLING.  The  same  as  darling  (dear- 
ling),  a  favorite ;  but  used  rather 
for  the  female,  and  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  fondling  diminutive.  Min- 
shew  explains  it  a  ivanton,  bat  there 
is  nothing  in  its  origin  to  convey  that 
meaning,  even  if,  with  him,  we  de- 
rived it  from  diligo. 

W'liilst  the  birds  billing 
Each  one  with  his  diUing 
The  thickets  still  filUng 
Witli  amorous  notes. 

Drayt.  Nymphal,  3,  p.  1469. 

Saint  Hellen's  name  doth   bear,  tlie  dilling  of  her 

mother.  Puh/olb.,  song  2. 

To  make  np  the  match  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my 

wife's  dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madarn. 

i'asltv.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  206. 

DIMBIjE.  The  same  as  dingle,  that  is, 
a  narrow  valley  between  two  steep 
hills. 

Witliin  a  bushy  diville  she  doth  dwell, 

Down  in  a  pit,  o'ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shejyh.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Sympson  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  the  word  to  dingle,  against 
the  testimony  of  all  the  copies;  but 
dimhle  has  been  found  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Drayton  : 

And  satyrcs  that  in  sladcs  and  gloomie  dimbles  dwell. 
Fohjolb.,  song  3,  p.  690. 


And  in  a  diinble  near,  even  a5  a  place  divine. 

Ibid.,  soug  26,  p.  1169. 

Dingle  is  still  in  use. 
DIMINUTIVES  appear  to  be  used,  in 
the  following  passage  by  Shakespeare, 
for  very  small  pieces  of  money  : 

Most  monster-like  be  shewn, 
I'or  poor'st  diminutives,  to  dolts.     Jnt.  and  CI.,  iv,  10. 

Capell  reads,  "for  doits,"  which  would 
explain  the  former  word;  "/or  dolts" 
is  the  original  reading,  which  has 
been  changed  as  above. 
To  DING.  To  strike  violently  down, 
to  dash. 

Brought  in  a  fresh  supply  of  halberdiers, 
Wliicli  pauncli'd  his  horse,  and  ding'd  liim   to  the 
ground.  Spanish  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iii,  133. 

The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto,  with  liis  mace 
Ding  down  my  soul  to  hell.     Battle  of  Alcazar,  D  4. 
Is  dinged  to  hell,  and  vullui'es  eat  liis  lieart. 

Marston's  Satires. 
This  while  our  noble  king. 
His  broad  sword  hrandisliing, 
Down  the  French  hogt  did  ding. 

Drayt.  Ballad  ofjginc.,  p.  1380. 
tThe  butchers  axe  (like  great  Alcides  bat) 
Dings  deadly  downe  ten  thousand  tliousand  flat. 

Taylor's  irorkes,  1630. 
tit  stor'd  with  onions,  figs,  and  garlick. 
With  scraps  of  bread,  it  knows  no  fare  like; 
For  these  the  neighbours  do  not  swagger, 
Nor  huff,  and  ding,  and  draw  the  dagger. 

Boor  Robin,  1709. 

+DING-DING.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Loe,  heere  I  come  a  woing  my  ding,  ding, 
Loe,  heere  we  come  a  suing  my  darling, 
Loe,  heere  1  come  a  praying,  to  bide-a,  bide-a. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

DING-THRIFT.      A  spendthrift;    one 
who  dings  or  drives  away  thrift,  that  , 
is  prudence  and  economy. 

No,  hut  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poore, 
And  knowes  not  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more. 
Uerrick,  Works,  p.  186. 

And  in  Wit's  Bedlam,  1G17,  the  ding- 
thrift  and  the  miser  are  satirised  for 
their  opposite  extremes  of  character. 
fDINNERLY,    adj.       Appertaining   to 
dinner,  attending  upon  dinner. 

A  gent,  (jf  her  majesties  privi-cliainbcr  comniiiig  to  a 
merry  recorder  of  London,  about  some  state  attaire, 
met  him  by  chance  in  the  street  going  to  dinner  to 
the  lord  maior,  and  profferred  to  deliver  liira  liis 
encharge,  but  the  dinnerly  officer  was  so  liasty  on  his 
way  that  lie  refused  to  lieare  liim,  poasting  him  over 
to  another  scasim,  the  gent,  notwithstanding  still 
urged  liim  to  audience,  witliout  discovering  either 
w'ho  lie  was  or  what  he  would. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  161A. 

DINNER-TIME.  The  proper  hour  for 
dinner  is  laid  down  by  Thomas  Cogan, 
a  physician,  in  a  book  entitled  the 
Ilavcn  of  Health,  printed  in  1584.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  far  we  have 
since  departed  from  the  rule. 
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"When  fomc  hourcs  bee  past  after  breakefast,  a  man 
may  safely  take  his  dinner,  and  tlie  most  convenient 
time  for  dinner  is  about  eleven  of  the  elocke  before 
noone.  The  usuall  time  for  dinner  in  the  universities 
is  at  eleave/i,  or  else  where  about  noon.        Chap.  211. 

So  old  Merrythought,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  says, 

I  never  came  into  my  dining  room,  but  at  eleven  and 
ji>  o'clock;  I  found  excellent  me;it  and  drink  on  the 
table.  K,i.  ofB.  Pest,  i,  3. 

It  soon  became  later  : 

Or  if  our  meals  would,  every  Iwehe  and  seven, 
Observe  due  hours.  Mai/ne's  Amor.  War. 

In  another  old  plaj'-,  the  hours  are 
laid  out  exactly  from  six  : 

M.  What  hour  is  't,  Lollio? 

Lol.  Towards  belly  hour,  sir. 

Al.  Dinner  time?  thou  mean'st  licelve  o'clock. 

Lol.  Yes,  sir,  for  every  part  has  his  hour ;  we  wake  at 

six,  and  look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour;  at  seven  we 

should  pray,  that's  knee-hour;  at  eight  walk,  that's 

leg-hour;  at  nine  gather  flowers,  and  pluck  a  rose, 

that's  nose  hour;  at  ten  we  drink, that's  moutli-hour; 

at  eleven,  lay  about  us  for  ^-ictuals,  that's  hand-hour; 

at  twelve  go  to  dinner,  that's  belly-hour. 

3[iddleton  <^  RokI.  Cliangelhig. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  breakfast 
hour  is  introduced ! 
fDIOGORICAL. 

Aquarius  joyn'd  with  Pisces,  in  furoe  league, 
With  reasons  and  vindictive  arguments, 
That  pulveriz'd  the  king  of  diamonds. 
And  with  a  dlogoricall  relapse, 
Squeaz'd  tlirough  the  siiiders  of  a  butterflve. 

Tiit/lor's  Workes,  1630. 

fDIRECTORY.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  title  of  the  book 
containing  the  systematical  list  of  sins 
to  be  inquired  into  at  confession. 

The  bush  upon  his  chin,  (like  a  carv'd  story. 

In  a  bo.x  knot)  cut  by  the  Directory ; 

Madams  confession  hanging  at  liis  ear, 

Wire-dra\™  through  all  the  questions,  liow  and  where ; 

Each  circumstance,  so  in  the  hearing  felt. 

That  when  his  ears  are  cropt,  he'l  count  them  gelt. 

CleaveUind's  Foems,  1651. 
From  these  geueralls  she  descended  to  the  repetition 
of  his  particular  crimes  in  such  open  tearms,  as  had 
he  been  in  the  humour  to  have  gone  presently  to  con- 
fession, he  needed  no  better  Directory,  than  her  tongue 
to  instruct  him  what  he  had  to  accuse  himselt°  of 
before  the  priest.     Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

DIREMPT.     Divided. 

Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the  sea, 
and  are  clearly  direnqit  one  from  the  otlier. 

Stoic's  Annals,  A  2. 

The  substantive  diremption   also  oc- 
curs. 
DIRIGE.       A   solemn    service   in   the 
Romish  church,  being  a  hymn  begin- 
ning, "Dirige  gressus  meos." 

Their  diriges,  their  trentals.and  their  shrifts. 

Spens.  Mother  Huh.,  151 

It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer;  and  the 
verse  demands  it  here,  though  not  so 
printed  in  the  first  edition.  Hence, 
■probably,  our  dirye,  though  it  has 
been  disputed ;  and  tlic  hymn  dirige 
was  not  exactly  a  dirc/e.      Vet  any 


other  etj'mology  is  more  forced.  For 
the  doubts  on  the  subject,  see  Todd. 
It  occurs  in  old  English  Missals. 

Matlins,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placebo,  and 

dinge,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  Lady 

were  ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sun"  with  hi>>li 

m   ^Vt^-^t.         ^       ,  ll'icUf.  of  Prelates,  c.\\. 

To  DIRK.     To  darken. 

Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round'. 

S2)eits.  Shep.  Kal ,  Feh    1.33 

To  DISABLE.  To  disgrace  by  bad 
report  or  censure. 

You  think  my  tongue  may  prove  vour  enemv 
And,  though  restrain'd,  sometimes  out  of  a  braven- 
May  take  a  licence  to  disable  ye. 

fDISACQUAINTED.  ^•i^k';rofftom 
acquaintance. 

'Ti^  lield  a  symptom  of  approacliing  dan"-er, 
\\hen  disacquainted  sense  becomes  a  stranger 
And  takes  no  kno^vledge  of  an  old  disease."    ' 
.  TATCi  1  T.TTrT-.-r^         r^  9.""i'^'^s's  Emllens. 

fDISANKER.     To  raise  the  anchor. 

SL'ce  gallyes  they  disaiiker  from  the  isle 

Cald  desert,  and  their  barke  jncompasse  round. 

DISAPPOINTED  ;  that  is,  unappointed, 
not  appointed  or  prepared.  See 
Appointed.  This  is  the  uniform 
reading  of  the  old  copies  in  the  famous 
line  of  Hamlet : 

Unliousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd.      Ham    i  5 

DISARD,  s.     See  Dizard. 
tDISASTER.     For  disastrous. 

Eight  worthy  duke,  wliose  vict'ries  ever  shone 
Tlirough  clouds  of  envy  and  disaster  change 
.  ^ Weakest goeth  to  the  flail,  1018. 

tDISAUGMENT.     To  diminish. 

Tliere  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure, 
AVhich  force  deprives  not,  fortune  disaugiaenls  not. 
rrt      T^xo.^  .  .,»^,,  Qnarles's  Emblems. 

To  DISCANDY.  To  melt  away  from 
the  state  of  being  candied,  like  sugar, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  Iieels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  tlieir  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.  Ant.  <j-  CI.,  iv,  10. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  confusion 
of  metaphor  is  so  great,  that  the 
"spanieVd  me  at  heels"  is,  as  a  single 
expression,  a  very  plausible  one,  in- 
stead of  panncVd,  the  old  reading. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  something 
could  be  suggested  in  the  place  of 
those  four  words,  which  might  appear 
to  lead  to  the  subsequent  idea  of 
disca>idi/i/i(/.  Hearts  that  spaniel'd 
Antony  at  the  heels,  melting  their 
streets  upon  Cresar,  forms  a  master- 
piece of  incongruity,  whicli,  amidst 
the  natural,  though  rapid  transitions 
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of  Antony's  passionate  state,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same 
play,  discandywg  has  been  well  pro- 
posed, instead  of  discandering ,  a  word 
quite  unintelhgible.  The  idea  is,  that 
as  the  stones  of  the  hail  melted,  or 
discandied,  a  person  should  die  tor 
each.  First  herself,  then  her  son 
Cfesarion,  then  her  Egyptian  servants. 

'TiU  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 

Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  ad, 

Bytherf«c«Krf^i«iyofthispeUetedstonii, 

Lie  gravelcss.  Ant  amia.,m\\. 

The   whole  passage    is    obscure,   but 
seems  to  admit  of  no  better  solution  ; 
nor  of  any,  without  such  a  change. 
Uncandied  is  used  in  the  same  manner: 

0  my  petition  was 
Set  down  in  ice,  wliich  by  liot  grcefcnncandica. 
Melts  into  drops.  Fletch-  Tvo  Nob.  K,nsm.,  i.  - 

+DISCENDENCY.     Descent. 

'  I  eould  make  unto  yon  a  long  discourse  of  tU«r  r^ce 
bloud,  family,  cliscemlnKW,  degree,  title,  and  otnce 
Ct  IrieflY'to  shut  up  all  they  are  servants  and 
followers.  '  The  Fassaujer  ofBemenuto,  161.. 

+DISCERNANCE.     Discernment. 

'  Tliou^h  sometimes  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  a  man  will 
submit  himselle  to  fterainuie  judgement  yet  in  this 
case  he  clearely  manifesteth,  that  either  I'o  Ijf  1  l-^t 
abhnde  discernance,  or  that  in  wisedome  he  s  i  te- 
riour  to  a  woman.  Tassenger  of  Benvennto,  101.. 

To  DISCIPLE.  To  exercise  with  dis- 
ciphne.  Accented  on  the  first ;  whence 
easily  contracted  to  Disple. 

That  better  were  in  vertues  <«sc(W,  

Then  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  tl;,e>^fa^^y  fed. 

To  DISCLOSE.     To  hatch. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove,  _ 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  ai-e  disclos  d. 

Hand.,  v,  1. 
Pirst  they  ben  cges,  and  after  they  ben  disdosed, 
haukcs ;  and  commonly  goshaukcs  ben  disdosed  as 
soone  as  the  choughcs.     Boole  ofllnntyngc,  jSr.,  bl.  1. 

fDISCOLOURED.  Variegated ;  divers- 
coloured. 

Mencsthius  was  one 
That  ever  wore  discoloui-'d  arms 


The  bloudy  and  unnatm-all  act  affords 

His  troubled  thoughts  fresh  cause  of  discontenting. 

Ileyii-ood's  Troia  Britamca,  1609. 

fDISCORDANCE.     Disagreement. 

But  for  that  there  is  suche  discordaunce  and  variable 
reporte  amongest  writers.  Hohnshed,  1577. 

tDISCOVER.  To  uncover  ;  to  unmask. 

This  done,  they  discover,  i.  e.,  unmask. 

Becker's  Whore  of  Buhjlon,  1607. 
Tlie  halle  chambers  seillede  with  the  beste  parte  of 
the  edifices  is  covered  with  leade ;  whether  the  kiuges 
pleasure  is  we  shall  discover  the  same  or  not,  we  be 
desierouse  to  be  certifiede  by  this  bringcr. 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  lo». 

tDISCOVERY.     A  declaration. 

Then  covenaut  and  take  oath 
To  my  discovery.  Chapm.  II.,  i,  70. 

+DISCRASE.     To  distemper. 

'  So  they  when  God  hath  bestowed  then-  bodies  upon 
them,  "as  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein 
the  mind  may  dwell  witli  pleasiu-e  and  deUght,  do 
fu-st  by  this  evill  demeanour,  sliake  and  discrase  tliem, 
and  then  being  altogetlier  carelesse  of  rcpamng  them, 
do  suffer  them  to  run  to  destiTiction.  .,,„,, 

Barroiigh's  Method  ofFhjsick,  16J4. 

-j-DISCRASIE,  A  distempered  condition. 

Gr.    hvatcpaaia. 

So  we  may  not  unfitly  say,  Ihat  the  inveloped  ana 
deformed  iiight  of  ignorance  (for  the  want  of  that 
celestial  nosce  teipsum)  begets  two  mis-shapen  mon- 
sters (which  as  the  sepia's  inky  humour,  doe  make 
turbulent  the  chrystallinest  fountain  m  man)  Soma- 
taVia  and  Psychalgia,  the  one  the  discrasie  ot  t he 
body  the  other  the  maladie  and  distemperature  of  the 
goufe  Ojitick  Ghisse  of  Humors,  1639. 

^DISCREPANT.     Dissimilar. 

As  our  degrees  are  in  order  distant, 

So  the  dc°Tees  of  our  strengths  are  discrepant. 

°  Hegwood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

To  DISCURE.     To   discover.      Singu- 
larly so  used  by  Spenser.     See  Todd. 

I  will,  if  please  you  it  discnre,  assay 

To  case  you  of  that  ill.  ^- S- 

Only  a  change  of  the  original  word, 
discover,  discoiier,  discure.  Spenser 
has  elsewhere  used  diseoure,  to  rhyme 
with  jioivre. 

Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismay'd, 
Tliat  secretly  he  saw,  yet  n'ote  diseoure. 

F.  Q.,  Ill,  ui,  50. 

DISEASE.      Uneasiness,    trouble,    dis- 
content 


tDISCONEORMABLE. 


Chajnii.  II.,  xvi,  159. 

Non-conform- 


Aslurin"  them,  that  as  long  as  they  are  disconformable 
in  religion  to  us,  they  cannot  bo  but  half  rav  subjec  s, 
be  able  to  do  but  half  service,  and  I  shall  want  the 
bwt  halt  of  them,  which  is  their  souls. 

inison's  lije  of  James  1, 105o. 

DISCONTENT,  s.    Used  as  malcontent, 
a  discontented  person. 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

AVith  some  hne  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  fickle  changeUngs,  and  poor  discontents. 

1  Hen.  IV,  V,  I. 
What !  play  I  well  the  frec-brcath'd  disconlnit  ? 

•T-Yct  wlien  the  king  his  first  sonnes  death  records, 
In  his  resolved  thouijlits  it  breeds  releutiiig. 


For  by  no  means  the  high  bank  lie  could  sease, 
But  libour'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  yxa\  disease 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  ill,  v,  VJ. 
Eirst  lean  thine  a2:cdback  against  mine  arm, 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  you  my  disease 

1  Hen.  VI,  n,  5. 
Reserv'd  a  place  in  the  niid'st  for  the  sacriflcers, 
without  all  tumult  and  disease. 

Vndericood's  Hdiodorus,  K  6. 

To  DISEASE,  for  to  make  uneasy. 

Eie  fie  that  for  my  private  discontent 
I  should  disease  a  friend,  and  be  a  trouble 

To  the  whole  house.  .. 

Woman  killed  vith  Kindness,  O.  Fl.,  vii. 

Also  for  to  disturb,  or  awaken  : 

But,  brother,  hye  thee  to  the  ships,  and  Idomen 
disease.  Chapman  s  Iliad,  6. 

And  any  sleeper,  wlien  he  wish  d  diseas  d. 

tMany  that  would  have  gone  that  way  so  niiich  loved 
him  that  they  were  loth  to  disease  him,  but  went 
another  way.  yirmin,  Nest  of  Nvinics,  16Utx 
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DISEDGED.    Deprived  of  the  keenness 
of  appetite,  satiated. 

And  I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shall  be  diseJyed  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Ct/mb.,  iii,  4. 

See  to  Tire. 
fTo  DISESTEEM.     To  despise. 

Tlien  let  what  I  propound  no  wonder  seeme. 
Though  doiiMg  age  new  tmthes  do  dis-esleeme. 

i!CoVs  Pkiloiinjthie,  1616. 

fDISFRANK.  To  set  free  from  the 
frank,  or  place  in  which  an  animal 
si'as  confined  for  feeding. 

Intending  to  disfrank  an  ore-growne  boare. 

Historie  of  Albino  aud  Bdlama,  1638  p.  131. 

tDISFURNISH.  To  deprive.  See 
Chapman's  Homer,  II.,  ii,  525. 

I  am  a  thing  disfuniUh\l  of  all  merit.  Massinr/er. 

iTo  DISGARBAGE.  To  take  out  the 
entrails. 

B.  I  thanke  you  sir.  lu  winter  time  they  are  excellent, 
so  they  be  "fat  aud  quickely  roasted",  without  d'ls- 
garbayiny  of  them.  Pusseiiycr  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

To  DISGEST.  Sometimes  used  for 
digest. 

For  though  you  should  like  it  to-day,  perhaps  your- 
selves know  not  how  vou  should  disgest  it  to-morrow. 
B.  cj-  Fl.  Prol.  to  Woman  Hater. 
Could  not  learne  to  disgest,  that  the  man  which  they 
so  long  had  used  to  maske  their  owne  appetites 
should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into  order. 

Feiiibr.  Arc,  p.  120. 
I  have  set  you  downe  one  or  two  examples  to  try  how 
ye  can  disgest  the  maner  of  the  devise. 

Puttenh.,  ii,  11. 

It  still  subsists  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar, 
tDISGLORY,  s.     Dishonour. 

Age.  Yes;  so  that  your  talke  and  jeasting  he  not  to 
the  dhglorie  of  God's  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neigh- 
bour, you  maye. 

jS'orlhbrooie's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577 

tDISGRACES.     Acts  of  unkindness. 

The  interchange  continually  of  favours  and  disgraces. 
Bacon,  Essay  36. 

tDISGUlSED.     Intoxicated. 

The  sailors  and  the  shij)meu  aU, 

Tlirough  foul  excess  of  wine. 
Were  so  disguis'd  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine. 

The  Garhiiul  of  Delight. 
Of  the  two  last  I  was  told  a  tale,  that  .Umiuius 
meeting  Baudius  one  day  disgids'd  with  (//■</(/(- (where- 
with he  would  be  often),  he  told  him,  Tu,  Bauui.  dede- 
coras  noslram  acadeniiam.  Et  tu,  Arniiul,  uostram 
rehgiouem.  HoKeU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fDISH.  To  lay  in  one's  dish,  to  lay  to 
his  charge. 

The  maiiilold  examples  that  commonly  are  alledo-ed 
to  deterre  men  from  finishing  such  works  as  have 
bene  lelt  unperfect  by  notable  artificers  in  all  sciences, 
coidd  not  111. ike  me  afraide;  howbeit  perchance  tliey 
may  be  laid  in  my  dish.  1  know  there  be  many  yon" 
geiillemcn,  and  otliers,  whose  gift  tliis  way,  so  much 
excelleUi  my  poore  abilitie,  that  ilicre  is  no  comparison 
betwcene  them.  Phaer's  }'irf/i!  1600 

fDISH-CATCH.     A  rack  for  dishes.      ' 

My  dish-catch,  cupljoards,  boards,  and  bed, 
And  all  1  have  m  hen  we  lU'e  wed. 

Comical  Dialogue  between  two  Country  Locert. 


To  DISHABIT.      To  remove   from  its 
habitation. 

Those  stones from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited.  K,  Juhn,  ii,  1. 

Dishabited   is    also    used   for    unin- 
habited, or  in  want  of  inhabitants  : 

The  dishabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting.  Carew's  Cornicall. 

See  Todd,  to  whom  we  are  iudebted 
for  this  second  instance. 
DISLEAL.         Disloyal,     dishonorable. 
From  leal,  Fr. 

DishuU  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itself  on  beast  all  innocent. 


fDISHEART. 


Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  v, 

For  dishearten. 


Have  I  not  seen  the  Britains — 

Bond.  Wiat? 

Car.  Disheurfed.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

fDISHONESTED.     Disgraced. 

To  choose  rather  to  die  in  defence  of  theyr  countrey 
and  auncient  liberties,  than  by  cowardize  to  save  a 
dishonested  lyfe.  Uolinshed,  1577. 

t^oDISLADE.    To  unlade. 

Jigeons  fill-fraught  gallies  are  disladed. 

EeyKood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fDISLANDER.     Slander. 

Master  chamberlain  hath  authority  to  send  or  com- 
mand any  apprentice  to  the  Counter  for  their  offences: 
and  if  their  offences  be  great,  as  in  defyhng  their 
masters  houses  by  vicious  living,  or  offending  his 
master  by  theft,  or  dislander,  or  such  like,  then  to 
command  him  to  Newgate.     Callhrop's  Reports,  1670. 

To  DISLIMN.  From  to  limn,  for  to 
sketch  in  colours.  To  unpaint,  to 
obliterate  what  was  before  limned. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 

The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistinct 

As  water  is  in  water.  Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  2. 

That  is,  "  the  movement  of  the  clouds 
(see  Rack)  destroys  the  appearance 
which  before  represented  a  horse." 
■fTo  DISLIVE.     Is  used  by  Chapman 
for  to  deprive  of  life. 

Telemachus  ilisUced  Ampliimedon.  Odyss.,  xxii 

■\To  DISMATCH.  To  render  unworthy 
of  comparison  ? 

Thou  happy  witnes  of  my  happy  watches. 
Blush  not  (.my  book)  nor"lhink  it  thee  dismatches. 

Du  Bartas. 

DISME.  Properly  a  tenth,  French,  but 
used  in  the  following  passage  for  the 
number  ten,  so  many  tens: 

Let  Helen  go ; 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  disines. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.     "  Tr.  .j-  Cr.,  ii,  2. 

It  was  usually  applied  to  the  tax  of  a 
tenth  : 

So  tliat  there  was  levied,  wliat  of  the  disme,  and 
by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  Sec. 

IloVuished  in  liich.  II, 

DISNATURED.  Deprived  of  natural 
affection. 

Create  her  child  of  splceu  ;  tliat  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatiir'U  torment  to  her. 

Lear,  i,  4, 
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I  am  uot  so  disuutured  a  man, 

Or  so  iU  borne  to  disesteem  Ler  love. 

Daniel's  lli/men's  Tiiimqi/t,  Works,  G  g  8. 

fDISNOBLE,     Ignoble. 

This  Maximinus,  after  lie  had  bestowei  some  meane 
studie  in  the  liberall  sciences,  and  become  a  dhnoble 
advocat  and  defender  of  causes,  when  lie  had  also 
governed  Corsica  and  Sardinia  likewise,  ruled  Thuscia. 
Holland' sAmmianns  Murcdl'ums,  1G09. 

To  DISPARKLE,  projaerly  dis-s2)arJcle. 
To  scatter  abroad,  disperse,  or  divide. 
See  to  Sparkle. 

And  if  it  had  so  hajipencd,  he  would  easily  liave  dis- 
parckkd  the  assembly  sent  to  this  new  king. 

Comtnes'  Hist.  h>j  Danet,  X  3. 
The  brute  of  this  act  incontinently  \\as  disparkled 
almost  throughout  the  region  of  Italy. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii,  S  1. 
+The  gallants  his  followers,  whom  feare  had  disperkled, 
cryed  out  uuto  him  on  both  sides. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

Also  in  the  neuter  form : 

■Wliercupon  all  the  aimie  rfiyjarei-W  and  returned 
home.  Comines,  ibid.,  'L  3. 

DISPENCE.  Used  by  Spenser  and 
others  for  expense.  See  Todd.  They 
had  it  from  Chaucer. 

-fTo  DISPEND.     To  expend. 

Ilowbcit  the  said  party  being  demanded,  What  he 
might  dispend  by  his  art?  answered.  He  got  everie 
day  as  much  as  came  to  the  allowance  for  twentie  men 
in  victual!,  and  as  much  for  horse-provender  (which 
they  commonly  terme  capita)  also  he  had  a  good 
stipend  or  salarie  by  the  yeai'e  in  money,  over  and 
beside  many  commodious  suits  and  requests  giaunted 
unto  him.        Holland's  Aiiimianns  ilarcellinus,  1609. 

tTo  DISPEOPLE.     To  depopulate. 

Let  the  two  and  thirty  sonnes 
Of  Eolus  break  forth  at  once,  to  plow 
The  ocean,  and  dispeople  all  the  woods. 

liandolph's  Muses  Looking-Glasse,  1643. 

tDISPERSED.  Spread  abroad,  pub- 
lished. 

And  so  making  marchandize  of  another  mans  credit, 
by  their  owne  divulged  and  dispersed  ignomiiiic,  they 
impudently  seeke  by  anothers  dishonour  to  set  a 
shamelesse  face  on  the  matter. 

Passenger  of  Bententito,  1612. 

fDISPLAY.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to 
view. 

And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorn'd  with  tow'is. 

Chapiii.  ]l.,  xi,  7i;  and  again,  xvii,  90. 

To  DISPLE.  To  discipline.  A  mere 
contraction  of  to  disciple. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  anyron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disvle  ev'i-y  day. 

.    Spen.  F.  q.,  I,  X,  27. 
Who  here  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
I'roni  furious  persecution  of  the  marshall. 
Here  will  I  dis'ple.  li.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  2. 

In    I  he    folio    (1016)    it   is     printed 

disc^])le. 

^Milton    has    used    it,    apparently   in 

allusion  to  some  passage  in  Chaucer: 

It  is  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer  that  can  disple 
them.  Of  Reformaliun. 

fDlSPLEASANCE.     Displeasure. 

At  which  the  goddesse  high  displeasance  takes. 
And  tiunes  their  golden  heires  to  crawling  snakes. 

Uci/wood's  Troia  Britanica,  1C09. 


fDISPLEASANT.     Unpleasant. 

Acerbus,  a,  um,  unripe,  sowre,  displeasaunt,  difficulte, 
harde,  soleyne,  austere,  aud  peiutull. 

Eliotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 
!Marye,  this  is  fayer,  plesant,  and  goodlye. 
And  ye  are  fowle,  di/splesant.  and  uglye ! 

The  Play  of  Wit  and  Science,  p.  40. 

fib   DISPOSE.      To   render   any  one 
inclined,  to  prevail  with  him. 

I  continued  diverse  dayes  before  I  could  dispose  her  to 
let  me  go.  Hymen's  Praludia,  1C58. 

DISPOSE.     Disposal. 

Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose. 

K.  John,  i,  1. 
And,  with  repentant  thoughts  for  what  is  past, 
Rests  humbly  at  your  majesty's  dispose. 

Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,  A  4,  b. 

Also,  disposition : 

He  hath  a  person,  aud  a  smooth  dispose. 

To  be  suspected.  Othello,  i,  3. 

Also,  arrangement : 

A.  What  is  his  excuse  ? 

r.  He  doth  rely  on  none, 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
111  « ill  pecuUar,  aud  in  self-admission. 

Tr.  and  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

See  Todd,  -who  brings  examples  also 
from  later  authors. 
DISPOSED.      Inclined   to   mirth   and 
jesting. 

Aye,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and  so  do 
1  too.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 

L.  You're  disposed,  sir. 
V.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow.    B.  <J-  Ft.  Wit  w.  M.,  v,  4. 
Chi.  Wondrous  merry  ladies. 

Luc.  The  wenches  arc  dispos'd;  pray  keep  your  way, 
sir.  B.  .}■  Ft.  Valentin.,  ii,  4. 

F  You  are  dispos'd,  I  think. 

N.  What  should  we  do  here  else  ? 

Brome,  Gov.  Gard.  weeded,  act  i,  p.  12. 

To  DISPUNGE.  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
water  squeezed  from  a  sponge. 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 

The  pois'nous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon  me. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  9. 

^To  DISPURVEY.    To  empty,  or  strip. 

They  disptirteij  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare,  tlie  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  againe. 

lleyicood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

■\To  DISROUT.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion. 

They  carried  soldiers  on  each  side  with  crosbowes  and 
other  warrelike  engins,  and  they  served  for  good  use, 
being  many  thousands  of  them,  to  disrotcte  their 
enemies,  breaking  their  rankes  and  order,  making  free 
and  open  passage  for  their  horse  and  foote  amongst 
the  scattered  suuadi-ons  aud  regiments. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fDISS.  Diss  in  Norfolk  was  formerly 
so  little  frequented  by  travellers,  that 
it  became  a  proverb  to  express  indif- 
ference respecting  trivial  matters, 
"  He  knows  nothing  about  Diss." 

To  DISSEAT.  To  unseat,  to  remove 
one  from  a  seat. 

This  push 
Will  cheer  me  cwr,  or  disstat  uxe  now. 

Macb.,  V,  3. 
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Seeks  all  foule  meanes 
Of  rough  and  boist'rous  jadrie,  to  dissent e 
His  lord,  tliat  kept  it  bravelv.   Fl.  Tti-o  Nob.  Kiiism.,  v. 

DISSEMBLABLE.     Unlike,  dissimilar. 

All  humaine  tilings,  lyke  the  Silenes,  or  duble  images 
of  Alcibiades,  have  t«o  faces,  much  alike  and  dis- 
semhlabJe.  3Iorite  Encom.  by  Chaloner,  E  3. 

DISSEMBLANCE.     Dissembling. 

I  wanted  those  old  instruments  of  state, 
Dissemblance  and  suspect. 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  2i. 

fDISSENT.    For  descent. 

Refined 
People  feele  Naples  in  their  bodies;  and 
An  ach  i'tli'  bones  at  sixteen,  passeth  now 
For  high  dissent ;  it  argues  a  great  birth. 
Low  blouds  are  never  worthy  such  infection. 

Cartirright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

tDISSETE.     Scattered. 

Keiiher  doth  any  of  them  ever  lay  liand  to  the  plough, 
plant  or  dresse  a  tree,  nor  get  Ms  living  by  tillage  of 
the  ground,  but  wander  alwaies  they  do  from  place  to 
place,  dissete  farre  and  wide  asunder,  without  house 
and  home,  without  any  abiding  seat  and  positive 
lawes.  HoUand's'Ammianus  Marcellimis,  1609. 

To  DISSIMULE.      To   dissemble,    or 
conceal. 

And  so  beareth  and  dissimuleth  the  same,  that  often- 
times the  evill  which  she  abhorreth,  by  such  bearing 
and  dissimuling,  is  restrayned  and  reformed. 

HoUnsh.,  vol.  i,  k  3. 
Assming  himselfe  of  his  death,  and  devising  how  with 
dissimulcd  sorrow  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 

Euphnes'  Golden  Legacy,  by  Lodge,  C  2. 
tHowbeit,  tliis  one  thing  he  could  neither  dissimule 
Dor  passe  over  with  silence,  but  urge  instantly. 

Holland's  AiHiniamis  Marcellimis,  1609. 
+And  now  went  not  he  to  worke  by  way  of  shaddowed 
and  dissinu'led  deceit ;  but  whereas  the  palace  stood 
«-ithout  the  wals,  hee  did  beset  it  round  about  with 
armed  men.  Ibjd 

DISSIMULER.     A  dissembler. 

He  was  close  and  secrete,  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of 
countenance,  arrogant  of  harte. 

Holinsh.,  vol.  ii,  N  n  n  7. 

fDISSIPANDING.     Profligate. 

Young  Nov,  the  dissipanding  Nov,  is  kill'd  in  France 
in  a  duell,  by  a  brotherof  sir  John  Biion;  so  now  the 
younger  brother  is  heir  and  ward  to  the  king. 

Letter  to  Wenticorth,  Apr.  5,  1036 

DISTAFF,  SAINT.  No  regular  saint, 
but  a  name  jocularly  given  to  Rock, 
or  Distaff -day,  which  was  the  day 
after  Twelfth-day.  Rock  meaning 
distaff.  This  day  is  celebrated  by 
R.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides  : 

Partly  work,  and  partly  play. 
Ye  must  on  St.  Distaff's  day. 

And  towards  the  end. 

Give  St.  Distaff  M  the  night. 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good-night.        P.  37-i. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Warner's  Albions 
England  : 

Rock,  and  Plow-Monday's  games  shall  gang.    P.  121. 

Plow-Monday  was   the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. 
fDISTASTIVE.     Disgusting. 

,     Thus  did  they  finishe  their  distastive  songc. 

The  iWire  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 

DISTEMPERATE.  Immoderate;  from 
dis  and  temperate. 


Aquinas  objecteth  the  distemperate  heat,  which  he 
supposeth  to  be  in  all  places  directly  under  the  sun. 
Raleigh's  llistory,  ap.  Johns. 

DISTEMPERATURE.  Disorder,  sick- 
ness. This  word,  though  not  consi- 
dered as  obsolete  by  Johnson,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  will 
not  be  found  easily  in  authors  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  deduced  from  distemperate,  which 
is  itself  obsolete. 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  Melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair ; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 

Com.  of  Er.,  v,  1. 
So,  tills  is  well ;  here's  one  discoverv  made ; 
Here  are  the  heads  of  our  distemper'ature. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcad.,  i,  4. 

DISTILLATION.  Apparently  used  for 
chemistry. 

Yes,  sir,  I  study  here  the  mathematics 

And  distillation.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,  iv,  1. 

DISTRACT  was  used  for  distracted. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thouglits  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

DISTRACTIONS.  Detachments,  parts 
taken  from  the  main  body. 

Wliile  he  w  as  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  iu  such  distractions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies.  Ant.  ^-  CI.,  iii,  7. 

fDISTRAIN.     To  seize  for  debt. 

We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of  fhs 
money  without  the  distraining  of  your  own  body. 

History  of  Fortunattts. 

DISTRAUGHT.  The  old  participle  of 
to  distract,  distracted. 

0  !  if  I  «  ake  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Fn\ironed  with  all  these  hideous  fe;irs  ? 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  .3. 
0  Jaques,  k-now  thou  that  our  master's  mind 
Is  much  distraught  since  his  Horatio  died. 

Spanish  'frag.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  193. 
With  diet  and  correction  men  distraught 
(Not  too  far  past)  may  to  their  wits  be  brought. 

Drayt.,  Idea  9,  p.  1262. 

DISTURB,  s.     Disturbance. 

For  never  one  but  she  shall  have  this  grace 
From  all  disturbs  to  be  so  long  kept  free. 

Daniel,  Cic.  Wars,  vi,  47. 

To  DISTURNE.     To  turn  aside. 

And  glad  was  to  distnrne  that  furious  streamc 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  tbcni. 

Dan.  Vie.  11'..  iv,  20. 

Used  also  by  Donne.     See  Todd. 
To  DITE.     Apparently  for  to  winnow  ; 
and  diters,  winnowers. 

And  as  in  sacred  floores  of  barncs,  upon  corn  « in- 

owei'S  flies 
The  ehaffe,  driven  with  an  opposite  wind,  when  yellow 

Ceres  dites, 
Wliich  all  the  diters'  feet,  legs,  amies,  their  heads 

and  shoulders  whites.       Chapman,  Iliad,  5,  p.  73. 

DITT.     Contracted  from  ditty  ;  appa- 
rently for  tunc  in  these  lines  : 
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Xo  branch  whereon  a  fine  hird  did  not  sitt, 

No  bird,  but  did  lier  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing, 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  d!«<. 

Speus.  F.  Q;  11,  VI,  li. 

tDIVAST.     Devastated;  laid  waste. 

But  time  will  come  when  th'  earth  shall  lie  divast, 
■Whenheav'n  and  hell  shall  both  be  till  d  at  i-'st 

Oiceii  s  Eijujrams,  Ibi  1. 

DIVE-DAPPER.  A  small  bird,  called 
also  a  dab-chicJc,  or  didapper.  If 
dive-dapper  was  really  the  original 
word,  it  was  equivalent  to  small  diver. 

This  danibprat,  this  (life-Japper. 

MlddldoH,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  3/2. 

DIVERB,  s.  A  proverb.  A  Latinism 
found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
Barton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
See  Todd. 

To  DIVEST.  To  undress.  Devestto, 
Lat. ;  devetir,  Fr.  Tiiis  is  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word,  but  is  not  now 
used. 

Friends  all  but  now,  ev'n  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  grooni 
Vhesting  them  for  bed.  0th.,  u,  6. 

DIVIDABLE.  Used  for  divided,  distant. 
Accented  on  the  first. 

Peaceful  commerce  fi'om  diudahU  shores.  Tr.  .?•  Cr.,  i,  o. 


DIVIDANT.  Licentiously,  as  it  seems, 
used  for  divisible  ;  and  apparently 
accented  on  the  middle  syllable. 

Tiviun'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  (/in'(/flK<,— touch  them  with  several  fortunes. 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser.  Tim.  of  A.,  iv,_  i. 

To  DIVIDE.  To  make  divisions  in 
music,  which  is,  the  running  a  simple 
strain  into  a  great  variety  of  shorter 
notes  to  the  same  modulation. 

And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  dhidc 
Her  looser  notes  to  Lydian  harmony. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  40. 
And  all  the  while  most  hcav'nly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  dicide.  Ibid.,  I,  v,7. 

In  both  these  passages,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  "carmina 
divides'  of  Horace.  Mr.  Warton, 
who  has  quoted  them  in  his  notes  on 
Milton's  Ode  on  the  Passion,  must 
have  meant  to  assign  the  same  sense 
to  the  word  in  that  passage  ;  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken  :  it  means  there 
only  to  share,  or  bear  a  part : 

My  muse  with  angels  did  dU-Ue  to  sing. 

DIVISION  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  musical  sense  : 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  5. 

And  in  the  same  manner  it  is  still 
used  technically. 
tDIVULGATOR.     One  who  divulges; 
a  publisher. 


To  that  great  promulgater, 
And  neat  dimdgaler. 
Whom  the  citie  admires, 
And  the  suburbs  desires. 

Harry  Ifliite's  Emnotir,  ICoa. 

fDIVULST.     Rent  asunder. 

Vaines,  synewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not  ? 
Burst  and  diridst  with  anguish  of  my  griele. 

Antonio  and  Mcllida,  IG03. 

A  DIZARD,  DIZZARD,  or  DISARD.   A 

blockhead,  or  fool.  Probably  from 
the  same  Saxon  etymology  as  dizzy, 
dijsi.  Some  have  said,  from  disard, 
Fr.  for  a  prater,  or  babbling  fellow ; 
but  no  such  word  was  ever  used  in 
French.  Their  word  is  diseiir ;  nor 
does  the  English  word  mean  so  much 
a  prater,  as  a  downright  dunce,  or 
fool.  Thus  Cotgrave  renders  it,  not 
by  diseur,  or  any  such  word,  but  by 
lourdaut. 

He  that  cannot  personate  the  wise  man  well  amongst 
wisards    let  him  learn  to  play  the  fool  well  amongst 
dizzards.    G.  Clinpm.,  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple,  0  1. 
What  a  revengeful  dizurd  is  this  ! 

Linoua,  O.  PI.,  v,  1G5. 
Whereat  the  sergeant  wroth,  said,  Dizzard,  ealfe. 
Thou  would'st  if  thou  hadst  wit  or  sense  to  see. 

Ilarringt.  Ep.,  0,  9. 

[In  the  old  English  Homer  by  Art. 
ilall  (1.581),  p.  10,  which  was  trans- 
lated  from  the  French,  we  have  :] 

tYou  heraulter  high,  come  on,  quoth  he,  no  daungcr 

dread  at  all. 
For  by  your  dlsarde  king;  not  you,  tlieir  wrong  on  luc 

doth  fall. 


[The  dizard  was  properly  the  vice,  or 
fool,  in  a  play  ;  the  jester.  This  would 
seem  to  justify  the  Fr.  derivation.] 

■l-Pautomimiis,  Seneca;,  qui  fracto  corporis  motu 
turpique  gesticulatione  quasvis  aetiones  repra-sentat, 
ab  omnifaria  imitatione  indito  nonune.  navroij.iii.oi. 
A  dizzard  or  common  vice  and  jester,  countertetting 
the  eestiu-es  of  any  man,  and  moving  his  body  as  him 
]■  1.  °  Komenclator. 

DIZZARDLY.  The  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  French  derivation : 

Where's  this  prating  asse,  this  (&;«(•<%  foole? 

Wilson's  Cobkr's  Prophecy,  A  4. 

tro  DO  AWAY.  To  kill;  to  make 
away  with. 

The  Tartar  broke  o're  the  four  hundred  mil'd  wall, 
and  rush'd  into  the  heart  of  China,  as  far  as  Qumzay, 
and  beleagerd  the  very  palace  ot  the  emperor,  wliu 
rather  tlian  to  beeom  eaptif  to  the  base  Tartar  burnt 
his  castle,  and  did  away  himself,  his  thirty  wives  and 
(.jiildi-eii  llou-cirs  Familiar  Letters,  lOoO. 

To  DO  ONE  RIGHT,  or  REASON. 
Faire  raison,  Fr.  To  pledge  a  person 
in  drinking. 

J)o  me  rinht. 

And  dull  me  knight. 

Part  of  an  old  catch,  sung  by  Silence 
in  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  3  ;  alluded  to,  pro 
bably,  in  this  also  : 
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Fill's  a  fresh  bottle,  by  this  lisht,  sir  knight, 

You  shni!  do  ri;/kt.  JU  Fools,  0.  PI.,  iv,  189. 

"Tis  freelv  spoken,  noble  burgomaster, 

I'll  do  i/oii  riff /it.  B.  S'  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii,  3. 

See  also  the  note  on  the  Widow's 
Tears,  0.  PI.,  vi,  199. 

Your  master's  health,  sir. 
— I'll  do  you  reason,  sir. 

Adv.  of  Five  Eours,  0.  PI.,  xii,  26. 

See  to  Dub. 
To  DO  OUT.     To  extinguish,  or  oblite- 
rate.    Contracted  to  dout  in  common 
speech. 

The  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out 
To  his  omi  scandal.  Haml,  i,  4. 

This  passage,  which,  with  twenty  lines 
preceding,  is  omitted  in  the  folio, 
stands  in  the  quarto  of  1611,  thus  : 

The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Many  conjectural  attempts  have  been 
made  to  restore  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  above  is  one.  But  of 
tvorth  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original. 
Eale  has  been  made  ease,  and  that 
changed  into  base.  But  Capell  con- 
jectured, with  probability,  that  ill  was 
the  word  intended.  The  slightest 
change  would  be 

The  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  out. 

But  douf,  the  contraction  of  do  out, 
lias  been  preferred  by  the  latest  com- 
mentators. [This  is  the  reading 
which  appears  to  be  now  generally 
adopted.]  Do  out  might  perhaps  be 
confirmed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  pro- 
duced out-done  for  put  out ;  but  there 
is  little  pretence  for  introducing 
worth.  See  Todd  in  Dout.  Bout 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  doj^  and 
don. 
To  DO  TO  DEATH,  and  to  DO  TO 
DIE.  Phrases  still  current  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  to  kill. 

O  Warwick,  Warwick  !  that  Plantagcnet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

3  Heit.  ri,  ii,  1. 
For  when  I  die  shall  envie  die  with  mee. 
And  lye  deep  sniotlier'd  with  my  raarble-stouc. 
Which  while  1  live  caiiuot  be  done  to  die. 

Hall,  Prol.  to  Satires,  B.  IV. 
Only  let  her  abstain  from  cruelty. 
And  do  me  not  before  my  time  to  die. 

Speiis.  Sonnet,  42. 
Betwi.\t  them  both  they  have  me  doen  to  die 
Throughwounds,  and  strokes,  and  stubborn  handeling. 
Speus.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  33. 

fDOCHES, 

Marry  I  must  get  me  another  gate,  and  put  one  a 
newe' face,  and  so  I  wiUgoe  to  yonder  narrowe  streete 


harde  by,  there  ile  stand  tliat  the  old  doches  may  se8 
me  when  they  come  forth,  I  will  make  them  beleeve 
I  went  to  the  market,  but  1  never  meant  it. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fDOCK.  In  dock,  out  nettle,  a  singular 
phrase  indicating  unsteadiness  or  in- 
constancy, which  was  popular  during 
a  long  period. 

Shee's  like  a  Janus  with  a  double  face, 

To  smile  and  lowre ;  to  grace,  and  to  disgrace  j 

She  lov's  and  loathes,  together  at  an  instant. 

And  >n  inconstancy  is  onely  constant. 

Uncertaine  certaine,  never  loves  to  settle. 

But  here,  there,  every  where ;  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

The  man  whom  all  her  frownes  or  favours  spume, 

Regardeth  not  lier  wheele,  how  oft  it  turnes. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  long,  thus  off 
and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in  docke,  out  nettle,  and  in  nettle, 
out  docke,  it  will  behove  us  once  more  yet  to  looke 
back.  Bishop  Andreves,  Sermons,  foHo,  p.  391. 

Who  fight  with  swords  for  life  sure  care  but  little. 
Since  'tis  no  more  than  this,  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

IFrangling  Lovers,  1677. 
As  this  is  now  the  time  of  spring. 
Young  folks  do  love  like  any  thing; 
Tho'  love  be  made  of  diff 'rent  meta'. 
Of  joy  and  pain  iin  dock,  out  nettle), 
A  painful  pleasiu-e — pleasing  pain, 
A  gainful  loss, — a  losing  gain ; 
A  bitter  sweet, — easing  disease, 
A  cool  fi'esh  stream,  salt  as  the  seas. 

Foor  Robin,  1777. 

fDOCTRINABLE.  Containing  doctrine. 

Then  certainely  is  more  doctrinable  the  fained  Cirus 
iu  Xenophon  then  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine. 

Sidnei/'s  Apology  for  Foelry. 

fDODDER,  V.     To  slumber? 

That  iu  the  contented  ivy  busli  stays ; 

She  dodders  all  day, 

WTiile  the  little  birds  play ; 

And  at  midnight  she  flutters  her  wings, 

■  Hooting  at  her  mopish  discontented  life. 

Just  like  an  lionest  man  and  his  wife. 

Poem  ofVlth  cent. 

fDODDY.     A  blockhead. 

Now  purpose  I  roundly 
Trick  this  prety  doddu. 
And  make  him  a  noddy. 

The  3Iariage  if  Jfil  and  IFisdome. 

DODGE,  s.  To  have  the  dodt/e.  to  be 
cheated,  orlet  a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  take  some  pains  with 
me?  I  am  loath  to  hare  the  dodge. 

jniy  beguiled,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  319. 

DODIPOLL.  A  stupid  person,  a  thick 
head.     From  poll. 

But  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  asse-liead, 
a  dodipoll,  a  lack-latin.  Latimer's  Serm.,  98  b. 

There  was  an  old  anonymous  comedy, 
printed  in  1600,  called.  The  Wisdome 
of  Dr.  Dodypole.  See  Warton,  vol.  iii, 
p.  175. 

tCovvi  lusciiiiis  honoratiores :  Doctor  Dodipoll  is  more 
honored  than  a  good  divine. 

U'ithals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  554. 

[Bodipate  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sen^e.] 

+Thus  by  her  scole 

Made  him  a  fole, 

And  called  hym  dodypate. 

The  Bokt  of  May d  Emhjn. 

DODKIN,  5.     A  very  small  coin,  the 
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eiglitli  part  of  a  stiver.   From  duytJdn, ' 
Dutch  ;  that  is,  doit-kin,  a  little  doit. 

There  was  at  that  time  [/.  e.,  under  Henry  V]  forbidden 
certaine  other  conies  called  seskaris  and  dodhns. 

Stotve's  Loud.,  1).  97- 
Well  without  halfpenic,  all  my  wit  is  not  wortli  a 
tjQ,t/,-i„,  Li/ffs  Mother  Bombie,  u,  2. 

Just  foure  in  all, 
Which  with  the  other  three  and  quarter,  make 
Seven  and  a  dodkin.  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  101. 

•jDODMAN.  A  snail.  Still  used  in 
this  sense  in  Norfolk, 

oil  what  a  dodmans  heart  have  we  licare,  oh  what  a 
fawiies  courage,  wliat  a  miude,  an  hart,  courage,  and 
spirit  hast  thou?  Gentlemen,  if  you  fcare  the  lurkish 
pyrates,  never  doubt,  for  heere  is  a  good  fresh-water 
souldier.  Passenyer  of  Benvenuto,  1G12. 

To  DOFF.  Contracted  from  to  do  off', 
or  put  off.  Usually  applied  to  some- 
thing worn  on  the  body.  Thus  to 
don  was  made  from  to  do  on,  and 
even  to  dup  for  to  do  up.     See  Dup. 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  'till  we  do  please 
To  dofft  for  om-  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. 

■"  Jnt.  S-  CI.,  IV,  4. 

Come,  you  must  doffi\\\s,  black;  dye  that  pale  cheek 
Into  I'li's  own  coloiu-.  Honest  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  310. 

In  the  following  it  is  used  for  to  re- 
•  move,  or  get  rid  of : 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight 
To  do^ their  dire  tlistrcsses.  Much.,  iv,  3. 

Here  for  to  subject  to  delay,  to  put 
off: 

Every  dav  thou  doffst  me  with  some  device,  lago. 
•'      •  0th.,  iv,  3. 

See  Daff. 
DOG-BOLT.  Evidently  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and,  I  suspect,  nearly  synony- 
mous with  do(/,  only  perhaps  more 
contemptuous.  At  least,  dogholts  are 
said  to  snarl,  in  the  following  passage  : 

I'U  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal!. 
For  ne'er  a  snarling  doy-bolt  of  you  both. 

B.  Jons.  Ale.,  i,  1. 

In  another  place  it  seems  to  imply 
treachery,  or  what  is  called  a  dog- 
trick  : 

To  lla^■e  your  own  tiu-n  scrv'd,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt.  B.  <j-  Fl.  ll'lt  w.  Moueij,  iii,  1. 

Oh  ye  doii-buUs .' 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

md.,  Hon.  M.  Fori.,  V,  1. 

Johnson  says,  on  what  authority  I 
know  not,  that  the  coarser  part  of 
meal  is  called  do(/-holt,  or  flour  for 
dogs ;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Todd  liints, 
will  not  explain  its  use.  Butler  uses 
it  as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  base, 
or  degraded : 

His  only  solace  was  that  now 
His  dofj-boll  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  either  it  must  ((uickly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again  and  mend. 

Jliidib.,  II,  i,  39. 

Ko  compound  of  do^  and  f/olf,  in  any 


sense,  appears  to  afford  an  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 
-fTo  DOG-DRAW.     A  term  in  the  old 
forest  law. 

Do(/f/e-draw  is,  where  any  man  hath  striken  or  wounded 
a  wild  beast,  by  Bhooting  at  him,  either  with  crosse 
bow  or  long  bowe,  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or  other 
dogge  drawing  after  liim,  to  recover  the  same,  this 
the  old  forrestcrs  do  call  doijye-drav:e. 
MauK-ood's  Treatise  of  the'Lawes  of  the  Forest,  1598. 

fDOG'S-FACE.     A  term  of  reproach. 

Meane  while  Achilles  kept  tlie  peace, 

But  to  beroguc  him  did  not  cease. 

Quoth  he,  thou  di'uukeu,  dogs-face,  coward. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

fDOGION.     For  dudgeon. 

They  that  are  of  this  complexion  are  very  affable  in 
si)ecch,  and  have  a  gracious  faculty  in  their  delivery, 
much  addicted  to  witty  conceits,  to  a  scholerlikc 
ivTpaTTikio.,  being  facetosi,  not  acetosi;  quipping 
without  bitter  taunting :  hardly  taking  any  tiling  in 
dor/ion,  e.\cept  they  be  greatly  mooved,  with  disgrace 
especially.  Vpt'ick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

A  DOG-KILLER  seems  to  have  been  an 
allowed  office  in  the  hot  months,  when 
those  animals  are  apt  to  run  mad. 

Would  take  you  now  the  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a 
carman,  now  of  tlie  doy-killer,  ia  this  moiitli  of  August, 
and  in  the  winter  of  a  seller  of  tinderboxes. 

B.  Jons.  Burt.  Fair,  ii,  1. 

This   practice,    Mr.    Gifford   says,  is 
common  on  the  Continent. 
DOG-LEACH.    Dog-doctor.    From  dog 
and  leach.      Used  also  as  a  general 
term  of  contempt. 

Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not 
tlie  causes  of  any  disease.    Dog-leeches ! 

Ford,  Lov.  3Iel.,  iv,  2, 
Out,  you  dogleach ! 
The  vomit  of  aU  jirisons !        B.  Jons.  Ale,  1,  1. 

fDOG-TRICK.  A  practical  joke.  The 
word  is  explained  as  meaning  some- 
times a  fool's  bauble. 

I  will  heere,  in  the  way  of  mirthe,  declare  a  prettie 
dog-tricke  or  gibe  as  concerninge  tliis  niayden. 

"Polydore  Vergil,  trans. 
I  coidd  liave  soyled  a  greater  volume  than  this  with  a 
deale  of  emptie"  and  liiviall  stuffe;  as  puling  souets, 
whining  elegies,  the  dog-tricks  of  love,  toyes  to  mocke 
apes,  and  transforme  men  into  asses. 

Taylor's  Workes,\(&Q. 

fDOG-WHIPPER.  A  church-beadle. 
The  term  is  an  old  one. 

It  were  verie  good  the  dog-whipper  in  Paules  would 
have  a  care  of  this  iu  his  unsaverie  visitation  everie 
Saterday.  Nash's  Pierce  Penileise,  1592. 

DOLE.  A  share  or  lot  in  anything  dis- 
tributed;  distribution.    From  to  deal. 

It  was  your  prcsurmise, 
That  iu  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

ZUen.ir,  i,  1. 
He  all  in  all,  and  all  in  cv'ry  part. 
Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart. 

Fletrh.  Purple  Isl.,  vi,  33. 

Hence  the  phrase,  so  very  common  in 
ancient  writers,  of  Ilapprj  man  be  his 
dole,  i.  c.,  let  his  share  or  lot  be  the 
title,  happrj  man.     It  was,  however. 
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used  as  a  general  wish  for  good  suc- 
cess in  a  manner  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  any  literal  construction  : 
particularly  as  an  exclamation  before 
a  doubtful  contest,  M'here  it  seems 
equivalent  to  "  Happy  be  he  who 
succeeds  best." 

„.„  iline  honest  friend, 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  figlit. 
Leo.  You  will !  why,  /lappi/  num  be  his  dole. 

'  Jfin.  Tale,  i,  3. 

Now,  my  masters,  /lappi/  man  be  fits  dole,  say  I ;  everv 
man  to  his  business.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  2. 

Wherein,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

namon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  177. 

So  in  Hudibras : 

Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 
Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be's  dole. 

Part  I,  Cant.  3,  v.  G37. 

We  find  an  equivalent  phrase  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  which  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  this : 

What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

\st  at.  It  holds,  he  dies  this  morning. 
Zd  at.  Then  happy  man  be  his  fortune,  I'm  resolv'd. 
Cupid's  Revenge,  act  iv,  p.  485. 

Dole  also  was  used  for  grief,  or  lamen- 
tation, as  derived  from  dolor : 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.    Ilaml.,  i,  1 . 
Not  ihee  that  doost  thy  heaven's  joy  inherit. 
But  our  own  selves  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 

Spens.  Astrophel,  v.  309. 

Milton  also  has  used  the  word  in  this 
sense. 

tBut  in  our  life  appeares : ' 
Our  errours  misse  correcting. 

Then  let  the  greatest  know. 
Dole  on  their  ruine  feedes. 

Brandon's  Oetaeia,  1598. 

DOLE-BEER.  Beer  distributed  to  the 
poor. 

I  know  you  were  one  could  keep 
Tlie  butt'ry  hatch  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  chippings, 
Sell  the  dole-beer  to  aqua-vitfe  men,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.,  i,  1. 

fDOLE-BREAD.  Bread  similarly  dis- 
tributed. "Pain  d'aumosne.  Dole- 
bread"     Nomenclator. 

DOLOUR.     Grief,  pain,  or  lamentation. 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal. 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

c      „  ,  .  l^'x:'^'  JI,  i,  3. 

So  all  lamenting  muses  would  me  wailinjs  lend. 
The  dolours  of  the  heart  in  sight  again  to  show.' 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  -185. 

DOLPHIN.  This  word  was  long  in 
current  use  for  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
In  the  old  edition  of  The  troublesome 
Raigne  of  King  John,  it  is  so  through- 
out: 

Lewis  the  dolphin  and  the  heire  of  France,  See. 
The  turning  tide  bears  back,  witli  flowing  chaunce 

Unto  the  dolphin  all  wo  had  attain'd, 
And  fills  the  late  low-running  hopes  of  Frainice. 

Daniel,  Civ.  JCars,  \,  4-1. 


Against  his  oath  from  us  had  made  departure 
To  Charles  the  dolphin,  our  chief  eneniie. 

Mirror  for  Mar/.,  p  313. 
The  title  of  dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest  sonne 
of  the  king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Yalovs,  who  began 
his  raigne  in  France,  anno  1328.  ImbeVt,  or  Hubert, 
the  hist  count  of  the  province  of  Dolphinie  and  Vien- 
nois,  who  was  called  the  dolphin  of  Viennois,  beiuir 
vexed,  &c.  _  Coryat,  vcl.  i,  p.  45'. 

Yet  I  think  that  usage  perfectly  mis- 
applied in  explaining  the  following 
passage : 

Why  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier;  'fore  me  I  speak  in 
respect.  jWs  w.,  ii,  3. 

On  this  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "By 
dolphin  is  meant  the  dauphin,"  &c. ; 
whereas  it  means  only  that  the  king 
is  made  as  lusty  as  a  dolphin,  whicli 
is  a  sportive,  lively  fish  ;  a  similar 
idea  probably  suggested  the  following 
singular  passage  : 

Ilis  delights 
Were  dolphin-lil-e,  and  shew'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  hv'd  in.  A)it.  and  CI.,  v,  2. 

The  apparently  incoherent  stuff"  of 
"Dolp/iin  my  boy,  boy,  Sessy,  let  him 
trot  by,"  is  said  to  be  part  of  an  old 
song,  in  which  the  king  of  France 
thus  addressed  the  Dauphin  : 

Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy, 
Cessez,  let  him  trot  by. 

So  at  least  I  conjecture  it  should  be, 
not  cease,  as  it  is  printed  in  iMr. 
Steevens's  note.  Lear,  iii,  4.  Hey 
no  nonny  was  the  burden  of  this 
ballad,  as  of  some  others  now  extant. 
Cokes,  in  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair,  alludes 
to  the  same  ballad,  when  he  says, 
"lie  shall  be  Dauphin  my  hoy."  Act  v, 
sc.  4. 
fDOMAGE.     Damage,  hurt. 

■^liat  delight  hatli  heaven. 
That  lives  unhurt  itself,  to  suffer  given 
Up  to  all  damage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it.  Chapm.  Odyss.,  xiii,  45" 

fDOMESTICAL.     Domestic. 

In  our  private  and  domestical  matters. 

Sydney's  .Ipology  tor  Poetry, 
isy  whose  good  indeavours,  vice  is  punished,  vcrtue 
rewarded,  peace  estabhshed,  forraigne  broyles  re- 
pressed, domesticall  cares  appeased. 

Lylie's  kiiphiies  and  his  Entjland. 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  suppbsed 
orders  of  angelical  beings,  according 
to  the  estabhshed  arrangement  of  the 
schools.  In  Ileywood's  Jlierarchie  of 
blessed  Angels  ('l63.i),  they  form  the 
titles  of  seven  books ;  IMichael  the 
archangel  presides  over  the  eighth, 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  over  the  ninth. 
They  are  thus  specified: — 1.  Clieru- 
bim;    2.  Seraphim;    3.  Thrones;  4. 
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Dominations;  5.  Vertues ;  6.  Powers; 
7.  Principats.  All  but  the  first  two 
are  comprised  by  Milton  in  one  fine- 
sounding  line  of  address  to  them  : 

Thrones,  Do.nhtalions,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers. 

Titles  supposed  by  some  readers  to 
have  been  invented  by  him  ;  but  Hey- 
wood  had  before  introduced  them  into 
verse : 

The  serapliins,  the  clierubins,  and  tlironcs, 
Potestates,  vertues,  dominations. 
The  principats,  archangels,  angels,  aU 
Eesouud  his  praise  in  accents  musicaU.  ^^       ^^^ 

Ben  Jonson  also  had  introduced  them 
into  an  elegy  :  , .       ,  • 

Saints,  martyi-s,  proptiets ;  with  those  hierarchies, 
Ansels,  arcliangcls,  principalities. 
The  dominations,  virtues,  and  the  powers, 
The  thrones,  tlio  clierub,  and  seraphic  bowers, 
That  iikinted  roimd  there  sing  belore  the  Laiiib.      . 
^  On  Ladii  Vau'tia  Diyby  ;  I  ndtrv    ix. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
these  names  were  derived  from  a  book, 
long  esteemed  as  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
■where  we  read  ^    , 

cVepa    Tior    TaviaaT<ov  7rX)j9r),   avyc^oi,   apxaweAoi, 

And  elsewhere  to  the  same  effect. 
fDOMINO.  It  does  not  seem  very 
clear  when  this  word  first  came  into 
use,  but  it  was  customary  in  France, 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  always  to 
wear  masks  over  their  faces  when 
taking  their  promenade  or  travelling. 
The  domino  in  masquerades  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  by  this  name 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  i;th  century, 
when  Dunton  wrote  and  published. 

Domino,  a  kind  of  liood  or  habit  for  llie  head  worn  by 
canons  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  vad  used  by  some 
women  that  moui-n.  Ladns  Dictionary,  \m. 

DOMMERAU,  or  DUMMERER,  in  the 
old  cant  of  beggars,  meant  one  who 
pretended  to  be  dumb. 

IIi''''cn,  Your  orator,  in  this  interregnum, 

That  whilom  was  your  dommemr,  doih  beseecb  you 

D.  and  Fl.Def/r/ar's  Dnsk,u,l. 
These  domnerars  arc  lend  and  most  subtyll  people, 
the  most  of  these  are  watchmen,  and  wyl    nevei 
speake,  unless  they  have  cxtreame  punishment,  iic. 
s^jcaiv^,  J  Crti'ca^  ar/.  Com.  Cursitors. 

Every  village  will  yeeld  abundant  icstimonics  amongst 
us;  we  have  <famm«™-4-,  Abraham-men,  bee. 

'  Burton's  Anat  ol  Md.,\f.  i--""- 

+In  the  decree  of  beggars  it  is  thou-ht  he  will  tuiiK- 
pose  many  times  taken  speechlesse.  ,„,,  „  „-, 
^  •'  Stt'pliens' Essal/es,l6li>,\l■iti■ 
To  DON.  To  do  on,  or  put  on.  See 
to  Dorr. 


Menas,  I  did  not  think  ,  •   ,,  , 

This  amorous  surieiter  would  liave  doii'd  his  helm 
lor  such  a  petty  war.  Ant.  and  CI.,  U,  1. 

What !  should  1  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you  :■     _ 

Tit.  And.,  1,  2. 
Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on. 
Some  donn'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet  bright.        _ 

Fairf.  Tass.,  l,  1 2. 
And,  when  he  did  his  rich  apparel  don. 
Put  he  no  widow  nor  au  ori)han  on. 

Bp.  Corbet's  Poems,  p.  39. 

To  DONE.     An  old  form  of  to  do. 

He  lives  not  in  despair. 
As  (te«  his  servants.  . 

Tancr.  and  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  u,  209. 

A  2*3.111 ' 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  done  deserve.    Iliid.,  210. 
But  sped  him  thence  to  done  liis  lord's  behest 

Fairf.  Tass.,  i,  70,  early  editions. 

DONZEL  DEL  PHEBO.     A  celebrated 
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hero  of  romance,  in  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  &c.  Dotizel  is  from  the 
Italian,  donzello,  and  means  a  squire, 
or  young  man;  or,  as  Florio  says, 
"A  damosell,  a  bacheler,"  &c.  He 
seems  always  united  with  llosiclear. 

Defend  thee  powcrfnUy,  marry  thee  sumptuously,  and 
keep  thee  in  despite  of  Rosiclear  or  Donzel  del  Fhebo. 
Malcontent,  O.  rl.,  iv,  'di. 
Donzel  del  Pheho  and  Rosicleer  !  are  you  there? 

The  Bird  in  a  Caye,  O.  PL,  viii,  218. 

So  the  Captain  in  Philaster  calls  the 
citizens  in  insurrection  with  him, 
"My  dear  Donsels :'''  and  presently 
after,  when  Philaster  appears,  salutes 
him  by  the  title  of 

My  royal  Rosiclear ! 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guards,  thy  roarers. 

Philaster,  v,Tp.ltb-l. 

+DOOLE.     A  boundary  post. 

Three  miles  on  this  side  of  Bath  in  the  high  road,  on 
a  hi-h  hill,  are  3  stone  dooles,  that  parts  great  shires, 
and'there  tooUe  I  my  leave  of  one  with  my  left  leg, 
™s=ession  of  another  with  my  right  leg,  and  shaking 
hc'Uiird  with  my  left  hand  all  at  once  with  one 
moving  posture.  m.  Lansd.,  213. 

DOOMSDAY.  To  take  doomsday  seems 
to  mean  to  fix  doomsday  as  the  time 
for  payment. 

And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  l^ei-e  m  the 
citv  bv  a  free  word  of  his  mouth,  than  U  he  had  paid 
me  half  in  hand,  and  took-  doomsday  for  the  other. 

The  Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Shaks.,  n,  C21. 

fDOOR.  To  set  from  the  door,  to 
drive  away.  ,    •  •  „ 

After  lie  had  penetrated  into  this  her  hungry  feminme 
cnclination,lu-iving  heard  all,  to  set  her  from  the  dores, 
hec  said:  Mv  spirituall  mistressc,  goe  your  wayes 
ome  and  the  next  night  attentively  hearken  after 
our  n'latlins  bell,  which  will  undoubtedly  instruct  you, 
in  whatsoever  you  are  to  perlorme. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuio,  \612 

+DOOR-NAIL.  As  dead  as  a  door-nail 
is  a  very  old  phrase. 

But  now  the  thought  of  the  new  come  foole  so  mucU 
moved  him  that  he  was  as  dead  as  a  doore-nayle 
s  Id  ng  on  tip-toe,  looking  toward  the  door  to  beliold 
irivall  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

■\'To  DOP.     To  dip,  to  duck. 
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Like  toiiny-fisli  they  be  wliicli  swiftly  dive  and  dop. 

North's  Plutarch  (Lucullus). 

DOP,  s.,  for  dip,  or  a  very  low  bow. 

The  Venetian  dop,  tliis. 

£.  Jotts.  Cyyithia's  Rev.,  v,  1. 

A  pOPER,  or  DOPPER.  An  anabap- 
tist; that  is,  a  clipper.  Of  the  first 
customer  in  the  Staple  of  News,  the 
margin  says,  "  \st  Cust.  A  she-bap- 
tist." The  Register  afterwards  says 
of  her. 

This  is  a  doper,  a  she-anabaptist ! 

Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news ;  dispatch. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  2. 
A  world  of  dappers!  but  they  are  there  as  lunatick 
persons,  walkers  only ;  that  have  leave  only  to  hum 
and  ha,  not  daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  up  upon  stools 
to  raise  doctrine. 

Ibid.,  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi,  p.  03,  Wh. 

Thus   a   dab-chick   or  didapper  was 
also    called   a   dob-chick,   or   dopper- 
bird.  Minshew.    Even  Ray  has  called 
it  a  didopper.     Diet.  Tril,  cb.  9. 
tDOPT.   Yor  adopt. 

Stilt.  Hold  yee  there,  my  lord,  I  am  but  a  poore  fellow 
and  have  but  a  simple  living  left  me ;  yet  mv  brother, 
were  he  a  very  n;Uuiall  brother  of  mine  owne,  should 
hee  bee  dopted,  I  would  dopt  him,  and  herrite  him, 
i'lc  fit  him.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

DOR.  A  drone,  or  beetle.  Lye,  Min- 
sheio,  and  others. 

What  should  I  care  what  ev'j-y  dor  doth  buz 

In  credulous  ears  ?       B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii,  3. 

To  give  the  dor,  a  cant  phrase  for  to 
make  a  fool  of  a  person,  or  pass  a 
joke  upon  him,  or  outwit  him. 

There  oft  to  rivals  lends  the  gentle  dor. 
Oft  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

Fletch.  Piirp.  Isl.,  vii,  25. 
You  will  see,  I  shall  now  r/ive  him  the  gentle  dor 
presently,  he  forgetting  to  shift  the  colours  which  are 
now  changed  with  alteration  of  the  mistress. 

Ibid.,  V,  4. 

Falsely  interpreted,  in  some  editions, 
as  giving  them  leave  to  sleep.  The 
changes  of  his  mistress's  colours  are 
here  also  mentioned  directly  after. 
The  whole  progress  of  that  curious 
design  follows,  and  the  joke  turning 
against  the  person  -jvho  made  the 
attack,  it  ends  with  an  exclamation  of 
the  Bor!  the  Dor!  the  palpable  Z)o/-.' 
by  which  is  meant,  that  he  is  palpably 
defeated. 

I  would  not 
Receive  the  dor,  but  as  a  bosom  friend 
You  shall  direct  me.    B.  S-Fl.  Lover's  Propr.,  i,  1. 
And  then  at  the  time  would  she  have  appeared  (as  iiis 
friend)  to  have  given  you  the  dor. 

B.  Jons.  Epicocnc,  iii,  3. 

The  dor  is  used  also  as  a  mock  impre- 
cation : 

The  dor  on  riutarch  and  Seneca !  I  hate  it :  they  are 
Biy  own  imaginations,  by  this  light.  Ibid.,  li,  3. 

To  DOR.     The  same  as  to  give  the  dor; 


to  outwit,  impose  upon,  &c.    Skinner 
notices  this  word. 

Here  ho  comes,  whistle;  be  this  sport  called  dorring 
thedott'rel.  B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  iv  2. 

Is  tins  the  finest  tale  you  can  devise? 
What,  hop'd  you  that  with  tliis  1  could  be  dor'd? 

llarringt.  Ariost.,  v,  .39. 

To  obtain  a^Zor  was  once  also  a  school 
term  for  getting  leave  to  sleep  ;  from 
dormire. 
tDORBELLICAL.  Clumsy.  Dorbelish 
is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  dialect 
of  Lincolnshire. 

I  have  reade  over  thy  sheepish  discourse  ...        it 
was  so  ugly,  dorbellicall,  and  lamish. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1593. 

tDORMANT  WINDOW.  A  dormar 
window,  or  window  in  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

Old  dormant  windows  must  confesse. 
Her  beams  their  gUmmering  spectacles; 
Struck  withtlie  splendour  of  her  face, 
Bo  th'  office  of  a  burning  glasse. 
T-.rA-mvTT/NTr  r^,  Cleaveland's  Poems,  le^h 

DORNICK.  The  Dutch  name  for 
Tournay,  often  applied  to  the  manu- 
factures of  tliat  place,  but  usually 
corrupted  into  Damich,  Darnex,  &c. 
See  Darnix.  The  city  had  once  a 
flourishing  woollen  trade,  says  the 
Atlas  Geographicus,  which  is  noio 
decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century).  We 'find  the  traces 
of  that  trade  in  the  Dornick  hangint^s 
and  carpets,  mentioned  by  our  ofd 
authors.  But  at  the  latter  period  we 
are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable 
trade  "in  a  sort  of  table-hnen,  thence 
called  Dornick."  Ad.  Geoc/r.,  vol.  i. 
p.  948. 

DORP.    A  village.     The  same  as  thorp. 
Saxon,  dorp. 

The  captains  of  this  rascal  cow'rdly  rout 
^\crc  Isambert  of  Asincourt,  at  hand; 

Rillant  of  Clunass,  txdorp  thereabout,  &c 
»    1   ,  1,    P'O'jt.  Battle  of  J,jinc.!\d[A,T,.li. 

And  dorps  and  bridges  quite  away  should  bear. 
.     ,        .,  ,  „  hrayt.  Moonc,  p.  492. 

And  so  it  fell  out  with  that  ruin'd  dorpe,  or  hamlet 
[Old  Yarmouth]. 

Nash's  Lenten  Slnff;irarl.  Misc.,  \i,  no. 
Amsterdam,  a  town,  I  beleeve,  that  tliere  are  few  her 
fellows,  being  from  a  mean  fisliin-;  dorp  come— to  be 
oiie  of  the  greatest  marts  in  Kiiio'pe. 

Jloicelfs  Letters,  §  i,  6, 1st  ed. 

[We  agree  in  Mr.  Hooper's  interpreta- 
tion of  dorp  bores,  i.  e.,  village  boors, 
in  the  following  passage.] 

+A11  the  dorp  bores  with' terror  fled. 

DORRER.       Sleeper,    or   lazy  person. 
From  dor. 
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There  is  :i  "icat  lumiber  of  gcnUemcn  whicli  cannot  1 
be  content  to  live  idle  tlienisi-lves  lilce  -/uwr5. 
Il.Bobin.ion's  Transl.  of  the  L7ojJ!«,  Dibd.  cd.,i,p.  51. 

DORTOUR.  A  sleeping-place,  or  dor- 
mitory. A  Chaucerian  word,  retained 
by  Spenser. 

Ami  them  nursncd  into  their  dortours  sad, 
\ndscurclaa  all  their  eels  and  secrets  near. 

Sjyeiis.  1'.  Q;  Vi,  xn,  -1. 

DOSNELL,  or  DASNEL.  A  word  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
proverb,  and  cannot  exactly  interpret. 

The  dosnell  dawcock  eonics  dropping  in  among  the 
doctors.  Wilhals'  Vict.,  p.  o58,  [ed,  IGol.]^ 

It  is  given  as  the  translation  of 
«'  Graculus  inter  musas,  anser  strepit 
inter  olores."  Also,  in  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  15,  b.  Ray 
has  it 

The  dasttcl  dawcock  sits  among  the  doctors. 

Prov.,  p.  oo. 

And  illustrates  it  by  "  Corchorus  inter 
olera." 
DOSSERS.  Panniers,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Dossier,  Fr.,  from  dos,  a 
back.  Cotgrave  translates  it  by  hotte, 
which  is  exactly  a  pannier. 

The  milkmaids'  cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

3Ierr>i  Dev.  of  Edm.,  0.  PI.,  v,  2Ga. 

See  Cut. 

Chaucer  has  the  word,  and  makes  a 
difference  between  dossers  and  pan- 
niers : 

Or  niakin  of  these  paniers, 

Or  ellis  hutchis  or  dossers. 

House  of  Fame,  iii,  819. 
You  ha'  some  market  here— some  dossrr  of  fish 
Or  fowl  to  fetcli  oft'.  S.  Jons.  Staple  uj  N.,  ii,  4. 

^Vritten  also  dorsers,  as  from  the  old 
French,  dorsier : 

Ev  this  some  farmer's  dairy-maid  I  may  meet  her. 
Hiding  from  market  one  day  'twi.vt  licr  dorsers. 

B.  S-  VI.  NuiU-icaUer,  i,  1. 

fDOSSER-IIEADED.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  i.  e.,  empty-headed,  foolish. 

I  will  not  play  the  liypocrite  to  you  (gallants)  nor  be 
nice  in  revealing  my  yontlifull  amouretts,  in  regard  I 
find  vou  arc  not  dosser-lieudtd  like  divers  others,  and 
I  know  'lis  a  glory  for  me  to  have  followed  the 
instinct  of  mother  nature. 

Comiriil  History  of  Francion,  Ifioo. 

•j-DOTARD,  or  DOTTAKD.    Applied  to 
trees,  stumpy;  cut  down  to  the  stumps. 

Then  beetles  could  not  live 

Vpon  the  hony  bees, 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  i/o/ci/  trees. 

Friar  Bacons  Jlrazer.  Heads  Prophesle,  IGO  l. 
It  bcares  huge  nuts  which  have  excellent  food  in 
tbcm;  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above  a  fathom  long, 
and  those  arme  them,  with  the  bark  they  make  tents, 
and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  IGoO. 
Manie  dotlarde  and  decayde  trees  are  within  divers 
niannors  surveydc,  which  are  contynuallie  wrongfullie 
tukeu  by  the  tenauntes.     MS.  Lansd.,  165,  a.d.  IGl:?. 


fDOTARY.     The  act  of  dealing. 

These  been  for  such  as  make  them  votarie. 

And  take  them  to  the  mantle  and  the  ring, 
A.nd  spenden  day  and  night  in  dotarie. 

Hammering  their  heads,  musing  on  heavenly  thing. 
Dru'jton's  Slieplterds  Garland,  lo»3. 

DOTES.  Qualification,  endowments; 
Lat.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it 
was  thought  by  him  only;  but  this 
his  best  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  denies, 
and  says  he  has  found  it  in  earlier 
authors. 

I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  dotes  of  such  a 
servant.  Epicane,  n,  o. 

I  durst  not  aim  at  that,  the  doles  were  such 
Thereof,  no  notion  can  express  how  much 
Thuir  earact  was.  . 

Fli-ffi/  on  Lady  Jane  Taiclet,  vol.  vi,  p.  lb. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  or 
referred  to  in  any  other  passages. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so 
foolishly  fond  of  imitation,  as  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  caught,  while  intent 
upon  mimicking  the  actions  of  the 
fowler. 

In  catching  of  dotterels  we  see  liow  the  foolish  bird 
playeth  the  ape  in  gestures. 

jBdfo;;;  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Drayton  describes  the  action  of  the 
bird  very  minutely : 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 
Wliose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish.  ,.  L 

For  as  you  creep,  or  cowt,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
An'd  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net,  ; 

Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set. 
■^  Foljolb.,  Song  25,  p.  1161. 

Hence  currently  used  for  a  silly  fellow, 
a  dupe: 

E  Our  Dotterel  then  is  caught.         _ 

B.  lie  is,  and  just 
As  dottereh  use  to  be :  the  lady  first 
Advinc'd  toward  him.stretch'd  forth  her  wing,  and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  _  ^^  ^^ 

Dotterel  is  there  the  name  of  one  of 
the  persons,  and  evidently  given  to 
mark  his  character.  Thus  the  cheat- 
ing of  Cokes  in  Earth.  Fair,  is  called 
'« dorring  th6  dotfrcl."  See  to  Dor, 
above.  The  character  of  Fitz-dottrel 
is  named  with  the  same  intention,  in 
Jonson's  The  Devil's  an  Ass  ;  and 
the  folly  of  the  bird  in  stretching  out 
a  Ic"'  if  the  fowler  does  so,  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  line  : 

AVc  have  another  leg  strain'd  for  this  dottrel. 

Act  iv,  sc.  6. 

That  is,  we  have  another  project  to 
insnare  him.  Thus  in  this  passage 
also :  ,  .    , 

Sue  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like  dotterels. 

'  B.  .j-  Fl.  Sea  Voijage,  act  ill. 
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H  lieare  you,  why  tlicn  (with  a  mischeife)  do  you  raocke 
iiiC;  ye  ilotrcUs,  saying;  like  children,  I  will  not,  I  will, 
1  wiU,  I  will  not,  give  nie  it,  take  it,  yc  say,  and 
unsay;  ye  doe  and  undoe.      Terence  iti  English,  \(i\i. 

DOUBLE-BEER.  Strong  beer,  or  ale. 
Bierre  double,  Fr.  \Doulile-donble- 
beer,  strong  beer,  much  stronger  than 
the  double-beer.] 

Had  he  been  master  of  good  doulle  beer. 
My  life  for  his,  John  Dawson  had  been  here. 

Corbet  on  the  Death  of  J.  Daicson. 

i.  e.,  had  been  still  alive. 
DOUBLE-RIBBED.   Great  with  child. 

Now  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes 
also  in  the  very  nicke :  this  same  woman  of  Andros, 
whether  shee  be  wife  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love,  I 
know  not,  but  great  with  child  shee  is  by  liim ;  shee 
is  now  double-ribbed.  Terence  in  E/n/lish,  1G14. 

DOUBLE-RUFF.  A  sort  of  game  at 
cards.  There  were  also  games  called 
English  Ruff  and  Honours,  French 
Ruff,  and  Wide  Ruff\ 

1  can  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double  ruff. 

Woman  k.  with  Kindn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  295. 

fDOUBLETS.  An  old  game,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  backgammon. 

Wliat  ?  Where's  your  cloak  ? 
.Lid.  Going  to  foiles  ev'n  now,  I  put  it  off. 
Mea.  To  tell  you  truth  he  liath  lost  it  at  dontilets. 

Cartu:rii)ht's  Ordinary,  1651. 

fTo  DOUBT.     To  cause  fear. 

I'll  tell  ye  all  my  fears,  one  single  \alour, 
The  vertues  of  the  valiant  Caratach 
More  doubts  me  then  all  Britain. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1617. 

DOUCET.  A  custard.  In  this  and 
other  senses  variously  spelt ;  as  dou- 
set,  doioset,  doulcet ;  but  in  all  equally 
derived  from  dulcet,  sweet. 

I'resh  cheese  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clouted  cream. 

Drayt.  Eel. ,  Si,  page  1-131. 
tTIeer's  dousets  and  flapjacks,  and  1  ken  not  what. 

The  King  and  a  Poore  Northerne  Man,  16-10. 

Also  used  as  a  hunting  term ;  the 
testes  of  a  hart  or  stag  : 

I  did  not  half  so  w-cU  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day-,  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. 
B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheiih.,  i,  6. 
To  love  a  keeper  your  fortune  will  be, 
But  the  doucets  better  than  him  or  liis  fee. 

Jbid.,  Masque  of  Gi/jsies,  G,  p.  96. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer  (v,  douced),  cites  a  passage 
from  Lydgate,  in  which  doucete  evi- 
dently signifies  some  musical  instru- 
ment : 

There  were  trumpes  and  trumpcttes, 
Lowde  shallys  and  doucetes. 

Bailev  has  dowset,  a  kind  of  apple. 
tDOUDON.    A  short,  fat  woman.    This 
,     is  marked  as  an  old  English  word  in 

the  Ladies  Dictionary,  I()<)4. 
fDOUDY.     A  sloven  ? 

If  plaine,  or  homely,  we  saic  she  is  a  doudie,  or  a  slut. 
Uiche  his  l'arca\ll,  lUtil. 


fDOVE.  One  of  the  popular  paradoxes 
of  the  olden  time  was  a  dove  without 
a  gall.  See  on  this  subject  a  curious 
song  in  the  Songs  and  Carols  printed 
from  the  Sloane  ^IS.  for  the  Wharton 
Club,  and  the  ballad  quoted  in  the  notes. 
In  this  ballad  we  have  the  lines — 

I  must  have  to  my  supper 
A  bird  leithout  a  ga'. 
Among  the  which,  you  bring  in  a  dote  without  a  qall, 
as  farrc  from  the  matter  you  speakc  of,  as  you  are  from 
the  masti-y  you  would  Iiave  ;  who  although  slie  cannot 
be  angry  with  you,  in  tliat  slie  liath  no  gall,  yet  can 
she  laugh  at  yon,  because  sliee  hath  a  spleene." 

LijUe's  Eu.phues  and  his  Eiirjhind. 

DOVER-COURT,  or,  corruptly, DOVER- 
COT.  A  parish  in  Essex,  near  and 
leading  to  Harwich  ;  where  was  once 
a  miraculous  cross  which  spoke,  if  the 
legends  may  be  credited. 

And  how  tlie  rood  of  Dotercot  did  speak, 
Conlirming  his  opinions  to  be  true. 

Collier  of  Croyd.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  195. 

Whether  this  place  was  alluded  to  in 
the  following  proverb,  or  some  court, 
conjectured  by  the  editor  of  those 
proverbs  to  have  been  kept  at  Dover, 
and  which  was  rendered  tumultuous 
by  the  numerous  resort  of  seamen, 
may  be  doubted  : 

Dcter-cotirt,  all  speakers  and  no  hearers. 

lUvj,  p.  246. 

Possibly  the  church  which  contained 
that  rood  was  the  scene  of  confusion 
alluded  to  in  the  proverb ;  for  we  are 
told  by  Fox,  that  a  rumour  was  spread 
that  no  man  could  shut  the  door, 
which  therefore  stood  open  night  and 
day ;  and  that  the  resort  of  people 
to  it  was  much  and  very  great. 
Martyrs,  vol.  ii,  p.  302.  However 
this  be,  the  proverb  was  long  current. 
It  is  alludpd  to  in  an  old  copy  of 
verses  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  St. 
Peter's  beKry  at  Shaftesbury,  ?nd 
quoted  al)jve,  at  the  word  Clamour  : 

13nt  wlicn  they  clam,  the  liarsh  sound  spoils  tlie  sport. 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dorer-court. 

So  in  Stephenson's  Norfolk  Drollery, 
1073: 

I'm  not  a  man  ordain'd  (or  Birer-coiirf, 
For  I'm  a  licarer  still  wlicre  I  resort. 

And  even  as  late  as  Queen  Anne's 
time,  in  Mr.  Bramsto.i's  Art  of 
Politics. 

rUurch  nor  cliurch-raatteTS  ever  turn  to  sport, 
Nor  make  St,  Steplieu's  rliapjl  Dorer-court. 

Dodsley.  Coll.  of  Poems,  vol.  i. 

DOVER'S    GAMES,      Annual    sports, 
held  on  Cotswold,  in  Gloucestershire, 
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instituted  by  captain  Robert  Dover, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
sometimes  called  Dover's  Olympics. 
They  were  celebrated  in  a  tract,  now 
scarce,  entitled  "  Annalia  Dubrensia. 
Upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr. 
Robert  Dover's  Olympic  Games  upon 
Cotswold  Hill,"  &c.  ;  where  they  are 
recommended  by  verses  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Randolph,  Drayton,  &c., 
which  appear  in  their  respective  works. 
The  games  included  wrestling,  leaping, 
pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike, 
dancing  by  women,  and  various  kinds 
of  hunting. 
To  DOUT.     To  do  out,  to  extinguish. 

First,  in  the  intellect  it  tloiits  the  light, 

Darkens  the  house,  dims  tli'  understanding's  sight. 

Sijh-est.  Tobacco  bnlla-'d,  p.  106. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  that  dout  the  candle, 
and  do7it  the  fire,  are  phrases  still 
common  in  several  counties.  Grose, 
in  his  Glossary,  specifies  Gloucester- 
shire as  using  it ;  but  gives  douters 
as  a  northern  word.  I  believe  it  is  a 
general  name  for  the  instruments  he 
describes,  which  extinguish  a  candle 
by  pressing  the  wick. 
DOWLE.  The  fibres  of  down  in  a 
feather,  or  any  similar  substance ; 
perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  down. 

Jlay  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  he-mockt-at  stabs 
Kill  tlie  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  (lotcle  that's  in  my  plume.  Temp.,  iii,  3. 

Such  trees  as  have  a  certain  wool  or  ^owZtupon  them, 
as  the  small  cotton. 

History  of  Manual  Arts,  1661,  p.  93. 
There  is  a  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea,  ciJled  jjinna, 
that  bears  a  mossy  doid  or  wool.  Tb'id. 

E.  Coles,  after  dower,  inserts  youmj 
dowl,  which  he  translates  lanugo. 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  above 
passage  in  the  Tempest.  See  also 
Todd. 
tDOWSE.  To  plunge  or  duck  in  the 
water.  Still  used  in  the  dialects  of 
the  north  of  England. 

Why,  could  wc  help  it,  when  he  leapt  into  the  river? 
CL  Had  your  zeal  bueu  so  hot  to  serve  the  king,  as 

you  do  now  nuiku  shew  of. 
You  would  have  dows'd  in  over  head  and  ears. 

Carlcll's  Passionate  Lovers,  1655. 
And  by  this  device,  at  Icngtli  alter  extrcanie  perils, 
came  to  the  banke  on  the  farther  side.  All  tlie  rest 
riding  upon  their  horses  that  swum,  and  oftentimes 
l)y  reason  of  the  streame  dashing  round  about  thcni, 
dowsed  under  tlie  water,  and  tossed  to  and  fro,  after 
they  liad  becnc  weakned  with  this  daungerous  wet 
that  they  tooke,  were  cast  upon  the  bankes  against 
tbeni.  Aiiimiaiius  Afarcellinns,  1009. 

DOXY.     A  mistress.     Originally  taken 


from  the  canting  language.  See 
Decker's  Belman,  sign.  E. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer — 
With  heigh  the  doxi/  over  the  dale. 

JFint.  Tale,  iv,  2. 
She  has  studied 
A  way  to  beggar  us  both,  and,  by  tliis  hand, 
She  shall  be,  if  I  hve,  a  dux;/. 

B.  ^-  Ft.  Woman's  Prize,  iii,  2. 
M.  Sirrah,  where's  your  doxy  ?  halt  not  with  me. 
0.  Do.ry  !  Moll ;  what's  that  ? 
M.  His  wench.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  109. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Autolycus, 
who  sings  the  song  above  cited,  has 
a  spice  of  the  cant  language  in  his 
dialect;  for  he  says  soon  after,  "I 
purchas'd  this  caparison,  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat;  Gallows 
and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the 
highway."  It  should  seem,  by  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Roaring 
Girl,  that  doxy  was  not  yet  adopted 
into  common  language.'  Coles  has  it, 
a  doxy,  meretrix.  Cotgrave  has  it, 
but  not  Minshew. 

For  the  use  of  it  among  the  beggars, 
see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Beggar's  Bush,  act  ii,  1. 

■^Prostitute  doxies  are  neither  wives,  maids,  nor  wid- 
dows;  they  will  for  good  victuals,  or  for  a  very  small 
piece  of  money,  prostitute  their  bodies,  and  then  pro- 
test they  never  did  any  such  thing  before,  that  it  was 
pure  necessity  tliat  now  conipell'd  tliem  to  do  what 
they  have  done,  and  the  like;  whereas  the  jades  will 
prove  common  hackuies  upon  every  slight  occasion. 

Dnnton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

To  DRAB,   from    drab,    which  is    still 
used.     To  follow  loose  women. 

Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
QuarreUing,  drahbing : — you  may  go  thus  far. 

Ilaml.,  ii,  1. 
Nor  am  I  so  precise  but  I  can  drai  too. 
We'U  not  sit  out  for  our  pai'ts. 

Massing.  Beneg.,  i,  3. 
The  miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more, 
Nor  drink,  nor  drab.  Ibid.,  iii,  2, 

DRADD.  Dreaded.  Spenser.  See  Todd. 

Saw  hys  people  governed  with  sucli  justice  and  good 
order,  that  he  was  both  drudde,  and  greatly  beloved. 
llolinsh.,  vol.  i,  d  2. 

Also  for  affrighted. 
DRAFF.    Hog-wash,  or  any  such  coai'se 
liquor.     Milton  used  this  word  (see 
Johnson's  Diet.),  and  it  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  obsolete. 

You  would  think  1  had  an  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'J 
prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-feeding,  from  eating 
draff -And  husks.  1  lien.  IV,  iv,  2. 

And  holds  up  snout,  like  pig  that  comes  from  draff. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  516. 

Spelt  also  draugh  : 

Wlien  as  the  cuUian,  and  the  viler  clo\vn, 
That  like  the  swine  on  draugh  sets  his  desire. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  8,  p.  1 ISI, 

DRAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.    From  sedi- 
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Of  a  lover, 
The  dregs  and  draffy  part,  disgrace  and  jealousy. 

B.  ,)■  Fl.  Isliiiii/ Piiucuss,  lii,  last  sc. 

Qu.  Whether  for  disgrace  we  should 
not  read  distrust  ? 
fDRAGON-WATER.  A  medicinal  re- 
medy which  appears  to  have  been 
very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
17th  century. 

Whilst  bcazer  stone,  and  miglitly  mithridate, 
To  all  degrees  are  great  in  estimate, 
And  triaclcs  power  is  wonderously  exprest. 
And  dragon  water  in  most  high  request. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Mop.  Shut  up  your  doores  then ;  Carduiis  Benedictus 
Or  dragon  water  may  doe  good  upon  him. 
Thes.  AVhat  meane  you  Mopsus  ? 
Mo}>.  Mean  I  ?  wliat  mean  you 
To  invite  me  to  your  house  ulien  'tis  infected ? 

Suiidolph's  Amyntas,  1640. 

iTo  DRAIL.     To  trail. 

And  deadly  wounded  corps  drag'd  on  the  ground. 
And  after  him  his  speare  he  draiUng  found. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1033. 

fDRAKE.     A  small  cannon. 

Wee  had  six  brassc  drakes  lay  upon  the  deck;  so  that 
she  was  overtopt  with  waiglit. 

A.  Wilson's  Autobiography. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS'S,  SHIP.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  round  the 
world  was,  by  order  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  it 
long  continued  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. For  some  time,  it  appears  to 
have  been  usual  to  make  parties  to 
dine  or  sup  on  board.  When  it  was 
so  far  decayed  as  to  be  necessarily 
broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  of  one 
of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

We'll  have  our  provided  supper  brought  on  board  sir 
Francis  Drake's  s/iip,  that  liatli  compassed  the  world, 
wherewith  full  cups  and  banquets  we  will  do  sacririce 
for  a  prosperous  voyage.     Easlw.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  251. 

Cowley  has  the  following  epigram  on 
the  chair : 

Upon  the  Chair  made  out  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Ship, 
presented  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford,  by 
John  Davis,  of  Deptford,  £.^qi<ire. 
To  this  great  sliip,  which  round  the  globe  lif.s  run, 
And  matcb'd  in  race  tlie  cliaviot  of  tlie  sun, 
This  Pythagorean  ship,  (for  it  may  claim 
Without  presumption  so  dcserv'd  a  name. 
By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now) 
In  her  new  sliape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  sliip  could  not  have  wish'd  from  fate 
A  more  blest  station,  or  more  blest  estate; 
I'or  lo  !  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given, 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  lleav'n. 

DRALLERY.     See  Drollery. 
fDRAME.     Conjectured    to     mean    a 
dreg. 

Such  rascold  drnmes  promoted  by  Tluiis, 
Bacchus,  Lieoris,  or  yet  by  Testalis. 

Barclay's  Eclogues,  1570. 

DRAPET.  A  table-cloth.  b\-om  dra^j, 
Fr.,  or  drappo,  Ital. 


Tlience  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall. 
Wherein  were  nr.niy  tables  fair  dispred, 

And  ready  diglit  v;'iW\  draijrts  feastival, 
Against  tlie  viands  should  be  miuisterd. 

F.  q.,  II,  i,v,  27. 

DRAUGHT.     A  Jakes,  or  cloaca. 

Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  coui-se.  Tim.  of  A.,  v,  2. 

Sweet  draught!  sweet,  quoth  'a!  sweet  sink,  sweet 
sewer!  Tr.  ^  Cr.,\,\. 

Capell,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
has  changed  the  reading  to  drciff"\\\ 
his  edition,  and  does  not  notice  this, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto, 
and  requii'ed  by  the  sense. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Matth.  v,  17,  where  the 
original  is  cKpebpijy,  literally  a  jakes. 

+A  godly  father  sitting  on  a  draught. 
To  do  as  need  and  nature  hath  us  taught, 
Mumbled  (as  was  his  manner)  certaine  prayers. 

Ilarington's  Epigrams,  1633. 

fDRAUGHTY.  Pertaining  to  a  draught ; 
filthy. 

Would  it  not  grieve  any  good  spirits  to  sit  a  v  hole 
moneth  nitting  out  a  lousie  beggarly  pampldet,  and 
hke  a  needy  phisitian  to  stand  M^hole  yeares,  tossing 
and  tumbhng  the  tilth  that  falleth  from  so  many 
draughty  inventions  as  daily  swarme  in  our  printing 
house  ?  Beturnefroni  Pernasstts,  1606. 

To  DRAW.     A   hunting   term,   for   to 
trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

A  hound  that  rims  coimter,  and  yet  draics  dry-foot 
"'cU.  Com.  ofE.,  iv,  2. 

To  draw  dry-foot  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  trace  the  marks  of 
the  dnj  foot,  without  the  scent. 
Dr.  Grey  would  have  it  to  follow  by 
the  scent ;  but  a  dry  foot  can  have 
no  scent.  Who  shall  decide  whea 
doctors  disagree  ?  In  this  case,  per- 
haps, sportsmen,  to  whom  I  refer  it. 
A  drawn  fox  \^  a  hunted  fox  :  "When 
we  beat  the  bushes,  &c.,  after  the  fox 
we  call  it  drawing"  Gent.  Recr., 
Hunting,  p.  17,  8vo.  The  tricks  and 
artifices  of  a  hunted  fo.K  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  extraordinary ;  hence 
this  expression : 

No  more  trutli  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  3. 

And  Morose,  a  cunning  avaricious  old 
man,  is  called  "That  drawn  fo.v." 
Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Wonuni's 
Prize,  i,  2. 
fDRAW.  To  draw  a  bool;  was  to  draw 
up  a  bill  or  lawyer's  brief.  To  draw 
to  a  head,  was,  and  is  still,  a  term 
applied  to  a  boil  or  ulcer.  2b  dram 
sheep,  to  select  sheep  from  tlie  flock. 

Entreating  licr,  that  she  would  vouchsafe  iu  his  name 
to  deliver  unto  her  husband  that  bagge  of  writings. 
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wliicli  were  all  necessnrie  for  Iiis  cause  in  lianil,  and 
he  entreated  Mr.  Doctor  her  liusband,  that  hee  wouhl 
ilrmv  a  boo^e,  to  intimate  to  the  judge  liis  reasons,  and 
hcc  would  he  very  thaukfuU  to  him. 

Passciiffcr  of  Benrennto,  1612. 
Aboutir.  To  wax  :-?pe,  or  draic  to  a  head,  as  an 
inipostume,  also,  to  end.  Cotyraxe. 

Ahjrrego,  to  sever  or  take  oiit  of  the  flocke,  to  draw 
shepe.  Eliotes  Bicllonarie,  1559. 

DRAW-GLOVES.  A  sort  of  trifling 
game,  the  particulars  of  which  the 
learned  have  not  yet  discovered.  Her- 
rick  has  mentioned  it  several  times, 
and  made  it  the  subject  of  the  following 
epigram : 

Draw-Glores. 
At  draic-t/loves  we'll  play, 
And  prethee  let's  lay 
A  waiter,  and  let  it  be  this: 
Who  first  to  the  sum 
Of  twenty  shall  come, 
Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kiss. 

Hespe rides,  p.  111. 

In  another  poem  : 

We'll  venter  (if  we  can)  at  wit ; 

If  not,  at  drav:-gloves  we  will  play.  Ih'ul.,  p.  252. 

Again : 

Puss  and  her  prentice  both  at  draw-gloves  play. 

Ibid.,  p.  30G. 

It  is  alluded  to  here : 

In  pretty  riddles  to  bewray  our  loves. 

In  questions,  purpose,  or  in  drawhi//  gloves. 

Vriiyt.  Ileroicul  Ep.,  p.  370. 

In  all  the  instances  it  seems  to  be  a 
game  between  lovers, 
tDRAW-LATCH.     A  thief. 

Well,  phisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  heere,  till  Stilt 
and  I  returne;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not,  say  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  draivlatch. 

Trugedg  of  Hoffman,  1G31. 

DRAY.  A  squirrel's  nest.  Kersey's 
Bid. 

AVlule  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray. 
Gets  to  the  woods,  and  hides  him  in  his  draij. 

lirowne,  Br.  Past.,  i,  5,  p.  131. 
In  the  summer  time  they  (the  squirrels)  build  them 
nests  (which  by  some  are  called  drays)  in  the  tops  of 
trees,  artilicially  with  sticks  and  moss. 

GeiUleman's  Recr.,  p.  109,  8vo. 
The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here. 
Her  mossy  drag  that  makes. 

Brayl.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  G2C. 

Cowper  has  used  it : 

Clirab'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

Poems,  I,  303. 

So  that  probably  it  is  not  yet  obsolete 
in  the  country. 
DRAZEL.     A  slut,  a  vagabond  wench. 
The  same  as  Dkosskl,  which  see. 

That  when  the  time's  expir'd,  tlie  drazels 
I'or  ever  may  become  his  vassals. 

Htidihr.,  Ill,  i,  9 17. 

DREAD,  as  a  substantive.  A  sort  of 
respectful  address  to  a  person  greatly 
superior,  as  an  ol)ject  of  dread  or 
veneration.  Thus  Spenser  to  queen 
Elizabeth : 

The  which  to  hear  vouclisafe,  O  dearest  dread,  awhile. 
I'aery  Qn.,  Induction  to  13  1. 


DREADFUL,  for  fearful,  or  apprehen- 
sive. 

Dreadful  of  daunger  that  might  him  betide, 

She  oft'  and  oft'  adviz'd  him  to  refraine 

I'rom  chase  of  greater  beasts.         Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  37. 

fj'o  DREAN.     To  drain,  to  exhaust. 

He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  melting  reines. 
And  liang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Beltama,  1638. 
Her  thirsty  soule,  she  sayd,  would  dreane  a  tun. 

Ibid. 

DREARING.     Sorrow.     See  Drere. 

And  lightly  him  uprearing. 
Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 
— All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  drearing. 
Spens.  Daphnaide,  v.  187. 

fDRECEN.  To  threaten.  According 
to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  England. 

The  queene  drecened  by  her  churclimen. 

M.  Marprelate's  Epitome,  ed.  Petheram,  p.  35. 

-fTo  DREE.  In  the  dialects  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  dree  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  journey  towards  a  place, 
perhaps  literally  to  draw.  This  is 
evidently  its  sense  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads. 

In  summer  time,  wlien  leaves  grow  green, 

And  birds  sing  on  every  tree, 
Robin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  he  could  dree. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Jolly  Tinker. 
Come  thou  hitlier  to  me,  thou  lovely  page. 

Come  thou  hither  to  me ; 
For  thou  must  post  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  thou  can'st  dree. 

The  exiiloits  of  renowned  Robin  Eood. 

To  di'e,  to  suifer,  belongs  to  an  older 
period  of  the  language. 

Thus  es  ylk  mane,  als  we  may  see, 
Borne  in  care  and  kayteftee. 
And  for  to  dre  with  dole  his  daycs, 
Als  Job  sothely  hjTiiselfe  sayse. 

Eampole  MS.  Line,  f.  277. 

DRENT.     Drowned,  overwhelmed. 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 

Spens.  Astroph.,  310. 
With  them  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Spens.  Tears  of  the  Muses,  210. 
+If  nionarchs  so  would  take  an  instrument 
Of  truth  composed  to  spy  their  subjects,  drent 
In  foul  oppression  by  those  higli  in  seat. 
Who  care  not  to  be  good,  but  to  be  great. 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
t'Tis  sinne  hath  drawne  the  deluge  downe 
Of  all  tliese  teai'es,  wherein  we  drowne, 
W'herein  not  onely  we  are  drent. 
But  ;dl  the  Christian  continent.         //.  Peacham. 

DRERE,  or  DREARE.     Sorrow. 

A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastlv  drere. 

Sp.  F.  '().,  I,  viii,  40. 

DRERIMENT.     Sorrow. 

I'uU  of  sad  feare,  and  ghastly  dreriment. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  ii,  44. 

And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  dreriment.     Sp.  Epilhntamion,  v.  10. 
Tlie  cloudy  isle  with  no  small  dreriment 
Would  soon  be  liU'd.  Fl.  Purple  Ish,  iii,  18. 

DRERYHEAD.  The  same  as  the  fore- 
going.    One  of  the  antiquated  forms 
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which  Spenser,  and  they  who  copied 
him,  delighted  to  employ. 

All  wretched  boy  !  tlie  sliape  ot  dreryhead. 
And  sad  example  of  mau's  suddeu  end. 

Astropk.,  133. 

DRESSER.  The  signal  for  the  servants 
to  take  the  dinner  from  the  kitchen, 
was  the  cook's  knocking  on  the 
dresser,  thence  called  the  cook's  drum. 

And  'tis  less  danger, 
I'll  undertake,  to  stand  at  push  ot  pike 
With  an  enemy  ou  a  breach,  that's  undermiii'd  too 
And  the  cannon  playing  on  it,  than  to  stop 
One  harpy,  yonr  perpetual  guest,  from  entrance. 
When  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders. 

Mass.  Unnat.  Comb.,  iii,  1,  Giff.  ed. 
Tlien,  sir,  as  in  the  field  the  dram,  so  to  the  feast  the 
dresser  gives  the  alarm.    Ran  tan  tara.  Sec. 

Chapm.  May-day,  iv,  p.  91,  repr. 
Hark,  they  knock  to  the  dresser. 

Jov.  Crew,  0.  PI.,  x,  407. 
Then  must  he  warn  to  the  dresser.  Gen.Ienien,  and 
yeomen,  to  dresser.  Norlhmub.  lloush.  B.,  p.  423. 

fDRESSING-BOARD.     A  dresser. 

A  dressing  boorde,  tabula  culinaria :  a  dressing  knife, 
culter  diversorius  vel  popinarius. 

IVithals'  Dietioiiarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  187. 

fDRIFLE.     To  drink  excessively. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Basii'e,  in  his  sermon,  seasonably 
reproving  the  garrison's  e.xcessive  drinking,  called 
drifling,  prevailed  so,  that  the  govcrnours  forthwith 
appointed  a  few  brewers  in  every  street,  to  furnish 
each  family  sparingly  and  proportionablely. 

Tiillie's  Narrative  of  ike  .Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  15. 

fDRIFT.     A  course,  or  road. 

Do  it  then,  Faustus,  nith  unfeigned  heart. 
Lest  greater  dangers  do  attend  thy  drift. 

Marloiee's  Trarjedy  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

tDRIFT-WAY.     A  pack-way. 

A  foot -way  and  horse-way,  called  actus  ab  agendo,  and 
this  vulgarly  is  called  a  packe  or  drift-way,  and  is  both 
a  foot-way  and  horse-way. 

Dalton's  Countrey  Justice,  1C20. 

\To  DRILL.     To  trickle  down. 

With  that,  swift  watry  drops  drill  from  his  eye. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britannica,  1G09. 
With  gold  and  figures  (which  to  touch  were  sin) 
The  geometricke  ridge  of  silver  tride, 

I'ires  o're  their  heads,  and  drils  downe  by  the  wals, 
Mliich  scalds  the  princes  as  it  melting  fals.       Ibid. 

DRILL.  A  kind  of  baboon.  The  word, 
though  used  by  the  writers  of  queen 
Anne's  time,  is  now  totally  left  off. 
It  certainly  was  once  common,  but 
how  derived,  I  know  not,  for  it  occurs 
in  no  old  dictionary  that  I  have  seen. 
Smith,  in  his  Voyage  to  Guinea  (17-14), 
speaking  of  the  viandriU  {y{\\\c\\x\&.me 
BufFon  has  adopted),  says  he  knows 
not  why  it  is  so  called,  "  except  it  be 
for  the  near  resemblance  of  a  human 
creature,  though  not  at  all  like  an 
ape."  P.  51.  Evidently  forming  it 
from  man  and  drill. 

A  diurnal-maker  is  the  antimark  [antimask]  of  an 
historian,  he  dilt'ers  from  him  as  a  dril  from  a  man. 

Clevel.  Cluir.  of  a  Diurnal-maker. 
What  a  devil  (quoth  the  midwife),  would  you  liave 
your  son  move  liis  ears  like  a  drill.'  Yes,  fool,  (said 


he)  why  should  he  not  have  the  perfection  of  a  driCU 
or  of  any  other  animal  ?  Mem.  of  Scriblerus,  chap.  2. 
The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended  to 
find  out  such  similitude  of  shape  in  srime  kind  of 
baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difference. 

Sir  W.  Temple  on  Pop.  Disc,  sub  initio. 

Bp.  Wilkins  also  has  the  word.  Buffbn 
has  applied  the  name  of  ma7idrill  to 
the  simia  maimon  of  Linnaeus,  though 
that  baboon  has  a  deep  blue  face ; 
whereas  Smith  (whom  he  quotes  for 
it)  expressly  says,  that  his  mandrill 
had  a  white  face  ;  and  tells  a  jest  of  a 
negro,  which  illustrates  it.  It  was 
probably  the  simia  sphinx  of  Linnseus, 
and  Shaw  (Gen.  Zool.,  i,  p.  16),  who 
describes  the  face  as  of  "a  tawny 
flesh  colour." 
DRINKING  HEALTHS.  The  following 
rules  for  drinking  healths  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  old  book,  entitkd, 
The  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  English 
Hue  and  Crie,  by  Barnaby  Rich,  1  tJ23  : 

He  that  beginncs  the  health  hath  his  in-escribcd  orders : 
first,  uncovering  his  head,  he  takes  a  full  cup  in  his 
hand,  and  setting  his  countenance  with  a  grave  aspect, 
he  craves  for  audience:  silence  being  once  obtained, 
liee  beginnes  to  breath  out  the  name  peradveiiture  of 
some  honourable  personage,  that  is  worthy  of  a  better 
regard  than  to  have  his  name  polluted  at  so  unfitting 
a  time,  amongst  a  company  of  drunkards :  but  his 
health  is  drank  to,  and  he  that  pledges  must  likewise 
off  with  his  cap,  kisse  his  fingers,  and  bowing  himself 
in  signe  of  a  reverent  acceptance :  When  tlie  leader 
sees  his  follower  tlius  prepared,  liee  sups  up  his  broath, 
turnes  the  bottom  of  the  cup  upward,  and  in  ostenta- 
tion of  his  de.xteritie,  gives  the  cup  a  phiUip  to  make 
it  cry  ticango.  Aud  thus  the  first  scene  is  acted. 
The  cup  being  newly  replenished  to  the  breadth  of  an 
harre,  he  that  is  the  pledger  must  now  beginne  his 
part,  and  thus  it  goes  round  throughout  the  whole 
company,  pro\ided  alwayes,  by  a  canon  set  do^vii  by 
the  founder,  there  must  be  tliree  at  least  still  un- 
covered, 'till  tlie  health  hath  had  the  full  passage; 
which  is  no  sooner  ended  hut  another  begins  againe, 
and  bee  drinks  an  health  to  his  lady  of  little  ivorlh, 
or  peradventure  to  his  light  hcle'd  mistress. 

This  the  author  calls  "  The  RufRngly 
Order  of  drinking  Healths,  used  by 
the  Spendalls  of  this  age." 
This  curious  account  was  discovered 
by  j\Ir.  Reed,  who  gave  it  in  his  Notes 
on  Decker's  Honest  ^Yhore,  0.  PL,  ii, 
2/4. 
To  DRINK  TOBACCO.  To  smoke. 
Formerly  a  common  phrase. 

1  did  not  as  your  barren  gallants  do, 
I'ill  my  discourses  up  drinking  tobacco. 

All  fools,  O.  PI.,  iv,  143. 

That  is,  by  smoking  at  intervals. 

1  tell  thee.  Wentloe,  thou  canst  not  live  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  feed  well,  drink  tobacco,  und  be  honoured 
into  the  presence,  but  thou  must  be  acquainted  with 
all  sorts  uf  men.      Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  PI.,  v,  6. 

In  the  Roaring  Girl,  one  of  the  per- 
sonages savs  of  some  tobacco,  "  This 
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■will  serve  to  drink  at  my  chamber." 
0.  Pl.,vi,  29. 

See  the  note  oh  the  Honest  Whore, 
O.  PI.,  iii,  155. 

He  (Irnoij'd,  \vc  went;  'till  one  (which  did  excel 
Th'  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well)  _ 

Met  us.  Donne,  Sat.,\,  87. 

I  find  it  f=^aicl,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
that  the  Turks  use  this  phrase.  Lit. 
Gazette,  Sept.  11,  1819,  p.  588.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  fact. 

^Driul-e  you  tolaccho  nere  so  secretly, 
Yet  by  tlic  smoake  heele  tell  the  quantitie. 

Bastard's  Chrestoleros,  1598. 
tOld  Adam  liv'd  nine  hundred  thirty  yeere, 
Yet  ue'r  draiilce  none,  as  I  could  read  or  liearc : 
And  some  men  now  live  ninety  yeeres  and  past, 
Who  never  drunke  tobacco  first  nor  last. 

Taylor's  If'orkes,  1630. 

J  DROIL.  A  drudge.  Some  derive  it 
from  drevel,  Dutch ;  but  that  seems 
too  remote.  Mr.  Lemon  deduces  it 
from  rp('/3w,  tero,  but  his  etymologies 
are  often  made  as  if  for  sport,  to  try 
the  patience  of  his  readers.  It  may 
possibly  be  formed  from  to  draw,  but 
I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  con- 
jecture. Junius  puts  drivel  and  droile 
as  different  forms  of  the  same  word; 
if  so,  the  Dutch  derivation  is  excellent. 

Then  I  begin  to  rave  at  my  stars'  bitterness, 
To  see  how  [qu.  so?]  many  muckhillsplac'd above  me. 
Peasants,  and  droyls,  caroches  fnll  of  dunghills, 
Whose  very  birth  stinks  in  a  generous  nostril. 

S..j-FLmtafsev.JF.,ii,-l. 
She  hates  to  live  where  she  must  call  her  mother  that 

was  thy  droile. That  droih  is  now  your  brotlier's 

^,jfg_  B.  Brome,  Neio  Acad.,  ii,  ]}.  40. 

Broil  is  used  also  for  labour : 

Would  you  would  speakto  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  naines,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  Uie  durtwork. 

'■  Skirl.  Gent,  of  Fen.,  i,  p.  10. 

+7^0  DROIL.     To  drudge. 

IIuw  worldliiiss  i//-0)7  for  trouble!  That  fond  breast 

That  is  possess'd  ,      .  ,      ,_ 

Of  cartli  without  a  cross,  has  earth  witliout  a  rest. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 
O  who  would  droil. 
Or  delve  in  such  a  soil, 
Wliere  gain's  uncertain  and  the  pain  is  sure  ?     Ibid. 

-fTo  DROLL.    To  trifle. 

Jrv.  Ho  attempted  me.  .     ,    „     .,,   ,,      , 

Jbcr.  Do  nut  I  know,  he  loves  to  droll  with  thee? 
ytrv   He  would  scarce  droll  away  the  sum  lie  ofl'er'd. 
The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  7. 

fDROLL.     A  merry  fellow. 

The  two  drolls  apprehending  that  news,  were  as  glad 
as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding.  They  stayed 
in  his  chamber,  without  making  the  least  noise,  having 
in  their  liands  those  amies  which  were  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  design. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  ICo.'J. 

fDROLL.  A  puppet ;  at  a  later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  for  a 
tom-fool. 

Bartholomew  Fair  falls  out  very  luckily  this  year  for 
the  lawyers,  for  now  the  term  being  out  and  not  i" 
liope  Biiortly  of  coming  in  again,   they  have  time 


enough  to  go  to  Smithficld  to  see  the  jack  priddings. 

drolls,  whores,  and  pick-pockets.       Boor  Robin,  1736- 
A  throng  of  searchers  after  trath 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley's  moutli, 
AVherein  the  conventicle  stood. 
Like  Sniithfield  droll-booth,  built  with  wood. 

Iludibras  liedivivits,  part  v,  1706. 

DROLLERY.     A  puppet-show. 

Alon.z.    Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  !   what  were 

these  ? 
Sehast.  A  living  drollery,    No^^■  I  will  belic\'e 
That  there  are  unicorns,  &c.  Temp.,  iii,  3. 

Also  for  a  puppet : 

Our  woiiu'ii  the  best  linguists!  they  are  parrots; 
O'  this  side  the  ^Ups  they're  nothing  hut  mere  drol- 
leries. B.  cj-  Ft.  midgoose  Chase,  i,  2. 
Now  lieav'n  have  mercy  on  me  and  young  men, 
I'd  rather  make  a  drollery  tilltliirty. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Valentinian,  ii,  2. 

That  is,  "  I'd  rather  keep  a  puppet- 
show." 

This,  being  misprinted  drallery,  much 
puzzled  some  modern  editors. 
Also  a  lively  sketch  in  drawing,  or 
something  of  that  kin.d  : 

And  for  tliy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the 
German  hunting  in  waterworks.  2  lien.  IV,  ii,  1. 

DROP-MEAL.  By  portions  of  drops ; 
from  mcel,  Saxon,  a  portion.  Many 
more  compounds  of  this  form  were 
formerly  used  than  are  now  retained. 

Makes  water  with  great  paiues,  and  by  drop-meale. 

Bitgre's  Dialogues,  p.  26. 

See  Ixcii-MEAL  and  Limb-meal. 
DROSSE.LL.     A  slut,  a  hussey. 

Now  dwells  each  drossell  in  her  glasse. 

Warn.  Alb.  Hug.,  cli.  47,  p.  201. 

See  Drazrll. 
DROWSYHED.     Drowsiness. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsyhed. 
And  rising  forth  out  of  lier  baser  bowre,     . 
Lookt  for  her  knight.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  7. 

fDROWTH.  Thirst.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  want.  Droiothrj 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  thirsty. 

Now  noysc  prevailes,  and  he  is  tax'd  for  droioth 
Of  wit,  that  with  the  cry  spends  not  his  mouth. 

Carew's  Poems,  1642. 
I?ns'ness  now  calling  for  my  friend, 
T'  our  conversation  put  an  end ; 
So  that  I  now  began  to  think, 
B'ing  drowlhg,  on  a  little  drink. 

lladibrns  Itcdirivus,  part  vii,  170. 

DROYL.     See  Droil. 

DRUM,  TOM  OR  JOHN  DRUM'S 
ENTERTAINMENT.  A  kind  of  pro- 
verbial expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some 
particular  anecdote.  Most  of  the 
allusions  seem  to  point  to  the  dis- 
missing of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  of  ignominy  and 
insult. 

Not  like  the  entertainment  oi  Jaclce  Drum, 
Wlio  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  away. 

Extracts  relatinq  to  Thomas  Coryaie,  edit, 
of  1770,  vol.  iii,  C  c  3. 
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In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
viiih  a  secondary  allusion  to  the  drum 
which  Parolles  undertook  to  fetch  : 

O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  drum ; 
he  saj's  he  has  a  stratagem  for  't :  when  your  lordsliip 
sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  ir.  't,  and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  wOlbe  melted,  if  you  give 
him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining 
cauuot  be  removed.  All's  IfcU,  iii,  C. 

In  the  last  scene  of  this  play,  Shake- 
speare has  made  Lafeu  calls  Parolles 
Tom  Drum: 

Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  handkerchief. 

Act  v,  3.— 305,  h. 

Holinshed  thus  defines  it ;  speaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  a  mayor  of 
Dublin,  he  says,  that 

His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears 
give  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his  house,  Tom 
J}rum's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  bale  a  man  in  l)y 
tlie  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  ~,  col.  1,  cit.  cap. 

Another  speaks  of  it  differently  : 

It  shall  have  Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  a  flap  with  a 
fox-tail.  Apollo  Shrotinp,  16i26. 

Packe  hence,  awaj',  Jaclce  Drum's  entertainment,  she 
will  none  of  thee. 

Comedy  of  Three  Ladies  of  London,  158-i,  sign.  D  2,  b. 
i-Plato,  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  these  teachers 
neither  for  profit  necessary,  nor  to  bee  wished  for 
pleasure,  gave  them  all  Drummes  entertainment,  not 
suffering  them  once  to  shew  their  faces  in  a  reformed 
commonwealth.  Gossan's  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

There  is  an  old  interlude  e.xtant, 
entitled.  Jack  Dnuii's  Entertainment, 
in  which  tliat  personage  appears  as 
an  intriguing  servant,  whose  projects 
are  usually  foiled. 
To  DRUMBLE.  To  be  confused,  to  go 
about  anything  confusedly  or  awk- 
wardly. A  provincial  term,  according 
to  some,  for  to  be  dronish  or  sluggish. 

WTiat  John,  Robert,  John !    Go  take  up  these  clothes 

here  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl-staff  ?  look,  how  you 

dnimble  ?    '  Merry  IF.  W.,  in,  2. 

It  is  good  fisliing  in  drumhling  waters. 

Scottish  Pron.,  Ray,  p.  296. 

Also  to  mumble  unintelligibly  in 
speaking : 

Gray-beard  druinhliny  over  a  discourse. 

Have  leith  you  to  S.  Wald. 

See  Todd. 
fDRUMLER,     A  small  ship,  supposed 
to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

The  cripple,  an  old  driimler  quite  past  service. 

Taylor's  M'orkes,  1G30. 

tDRUMSLER.     A  drummer. 

The  drum-plaver,  or  drumsler.  Nonienelator. 

fro  DRUNKARDIZE.  To  act  like  a 
drunken  person. 

Her  deaded  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud, 
Doth  matlly  through  the  citie  drunknrdize, 
Even  as  it  is  tlie  IJacchanalian  guise. 

Viri/il,  bi/  Viears,  1C32. 

fDRY-FAT.  This  word  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  box  or  packing  case,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 


WhUe  hotly  thus  they  skirmish  in  the  vault, 
Quick  Ebedmelech  closely  hillier  brought 
A  dry-fat  sheath'd  in  latton  plates  witii-out, 
With-in  with  feathers  lill'd,  and  round  about 
Bor'd  full  of  holes  (with  hollow  pipes  of  brass), 
Save  at  one  end,  where  nothing  out  should  pass;' 
W' hich  (having  first  his  Jewish  troops  retir'dj 
Just  in  the  mouth  of  th'  enter-mine  he  fii'd; 
The  sraoalc  whereof  with  odious  stink  doth  make 
The  Pagans  soon  their  hollow  fort  forsake. 

Du  Bartas. 
And  if  the  informer  or  constable  doe  liglit  upon  one  of 
her  conceal'd  dry-fats,  punchions,  fardils  or  (naughty) 
packs,  and  having  seiz'd  it  by  liis  office,  and  honestly 
laid  it  up  safe  in  the  store-house  of  Bridewell,  yet  the 
bawd  will  so  compound  in  the  businesse,  that  for  a 
small  toye,  and  a  little  sufferance,  sheele  redeeme  the 
commodity  and  have  her  ware  againe  in  her  owiie 
hands.  Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 

fDRY-FELLOW.     A  miser. 

Drye  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbecke. 
Aridf'S  hoino.  Hithet's  Ahecedarium,  1552. 

DRY  FOOT,  to  draw.  See  Dr.a.w. 
Dry  foot  hunting  is  often  mentioned. 

Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers,  I  care  not  for  his 
dry-foot  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper  in 
his  nostrils.        "  Dumh  Knicjht,  O.  PL,  iv,  46!. 

A  hunting,  sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot  too ! 

T.am  Alley, Q.Y\.,\,^'A. 

DRY  MEAT  was  thought  to  make  per- 
sons choleric. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dry'd  away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  1. 
S.  Dr.  No,  sir,  I  think  tlie  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Ant.  In  good  time, sir,  what's  that?  S.Dro.  Basting. 
Ant.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry.  S.  Dro.  If  it  be, 
sir,  pray  you  eat  none  of  it.  Ant.  Your  reason. 
S.  Dro.  Lest  it  make  you  cholericl;  and  purcliase  me 
another  dry-basting.  Com.  of  E.,  ii,  2.— 107,  b. 

fDRY-WASHER. 

Nor  call  her  not  drye-ioasher  in  disgrace. 
For  feare  shee  cast  the  suddes  into  thy  face  ; 
By  her  thy  linnen's  sweet  and  cleanely  drest ; 
Else  thou'wouldst  stinke  above  sround  like  a  beast. 

Taylor's  Jf'orkes,  1630. 

To  DUB  A  KNIGHT.  He  who  drank 
a  large  potation  of  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  on  his  knees,  to  the  health  of 
his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  be 
duhb\l  a  knight,  and  retained  his  title 
for  the  evening. 

I'll  teacli  you  the  tinest  liumour  to  be  drunk  in  : 
I  Icarn'd  it  at  London  last  week.  Both.  V  faith  ! 
let's  hear  it,  let's  hear  it.  Sam.  The  bravest  humour ! 
'twould  do  a  man  good  to  be  drunk  in  it ;  they  call  it 
hiighting  in  Loudon,  lehen  they  drink  upon  their  knees. 
J'orksh.  'Tray.,  sc.  1. 

To  this  custom  alludes  the  scrap  of  a 
song  which  Silence  sings  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV. 

T>o  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight.  v,  3. 

The  whole  song  or  catch  was  perhaps 
that  which  is  extant  in  Nash's  Sum- 
mer's last  ^Yill  and  Testament,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

Jlonsicur  Mingo  for  quafliag  doth  surpass, 
lu  cup,  la  can,  or  glass ; 
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God  E;iccUus  do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  kniijht 

BDiuingo. 

This   Domingo,    Silence    corrupts   to 
Saiiimingo. 

DU  CAT  A  WHEE,  or  DU  GAT  A 
WHEE.  A  scrap  of  corrupt  Welch, 
of  which  the  proper  form  is  Buw 
cadw  chwi,  signifying,  "God  bless  or 
preserve  you."  It  is  given  once  or 
twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to 
characters  who  were  not  likely  to 
know  anything  of  that  language,  as 
Mons.  Thorn.,  i,  2,  and  Custom  of 
the  Country,  i,  3.  We  owe  the  inter- 
pretation to  Mr.  Colman,  the  last 
editor  of  those  dramas.  It  occurs,  as 
Welch,  in  the  Night-walker,  iii,  6. 

-j-DUCATOON.  A  half-ducat.  A  foreign 
coin  worth  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  The  large 
ruffs  are  chai-acteristic  of  the  heads  on 
the  coins  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 7th 
century. 

A  face  of  several!  parislies  and  forts, 
Like  to  a  sereeant  shav'd  at  inues  of  court. 
AVhat  mean  the  elders  else,  those  kirk  dragoons, 
ilade  up  of  ears  and  ruffs  like  Ducatons  ? 

CUaveland's  Foems,  16ol. 

DUCK,  s.     A  bow. 

As  it  is  also  their  generall  eustome  scarcely  to  salute 
■any  man,  yet  may  they  neither  omitte  crosse,  nor 
carved  statue,  without  a  religious  duck. 

Discov.  of  New  lf'orU,ji.  128. 
Be  ready  with  your  napkin,  a  lower  dov.ke,  maid. 

E.  Brome,  Neit;  Ac,  i,  p.  19. 

Used  also  by  Milton,  in  Comus,  960. 
To  DUCK.     To  bow.     To  duck  down 
the  head  is   still  in  use,  but  not  as 
applied  to  bowing. 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Jjuck  with  i'reiich  nods,  and  apish  courtesy. 

Rich.  Ill,  i,  3. 
The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  goldeu  fool.  Tmon  of  Atli.,  iv,  3. 

Still  more  ducking. 
Be  there  any  saints  tliat  understand  hy  signs  only? 

B.  <!•  Fl.  I'Ugrhn,  i,  3. 

fDUCK-AND-DRAKE.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  name  formerly  given  to 
this  puerile  amusement. 

Epostracisiuus.  Ltisiis  quo  testulam  aut  lamellam  sivc 
lapiUum  dislringuiit  super  aquie  tcquor,  Dumemmque 
saltuum,  quos  facit  priusqiiam  desidat,  ineunt; 
victoria  penes  ilium  relicta,  qui  salttium  multitudiue 
superct.  effoaTpaKio-ubs.  A  kind  of  sport  or  play  with 
an  oisler  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into  the  water,  and 
making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  Sic.  It  is  called  a  ducke 
and  a  drake,  and  a  kalfe-penie  cake.  Komenclator. 

fDUCK-LEGGED.  Having  short  wad- 
dling legs. 

That  hath  short  legges  (as  they  call  him)  duck-legged, 
myscelus.  Withals'  Diclinnarie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  287. 

tDUCKlNG-POND.  Foruicrly  this  was 
a  common  adjunct  to  any  place  where 
a  number  of  habitations  were  collected 


together,  and  was  in  general  use  for 
the  summary  punishment  of  petty 
offenders  of  various  descriptions. 
The  ducking-pond  for  the  western 
part  of  London  occupied  the  site  of 
part  of  Trafalgar-square,  Charing 
Cross,  and  was  very  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  London  mob. 

Tlien  full  of  sawce  and  zeal  up  steps  Elnathan, 
(This  was  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another. 
Until  the  ducking-pond  made  him  a  brother) 
A  deacon,  and  a  buffeter  of  Sathan. 

Satgr  against  Ht/pocnks,  leS'J. 

DUDGEON.    A  peculiar  kind  of  handle 
to  a  dagger.     Kersey  and  Bailey  say 
that  a  dudgeon-dagger  was  "  a  small 
dagger."     So,  perhaps,  it  was   gene- 
rally, but   it   was   not  thence   called 
dudgeon.     E.  Coles  renders  "a  dud- 
geon-haft dagger"   by  "  Pugio    cum 
apiuto   manubrio;"    \_aptato   in    one 
edition,  but  wrongly.]    Abr.  Fleming, 
in   his    Nomenclator,    from   Junius, 
says,    "Manubrium  apiatum,  a  dud- 
geon-haft-"     P-    275.      Which    the 
Cambridge    Dictionary    of    1693    ex- 
plains,  by  saying,   "A  dudgeon-haft, 
manubrium  appiatum,  (r.  apiatum)  or 
biLveum."     Here  we  have  the  key  to 
the     whole    secret.       It  was    a    box 
handle;   which  bishop  Wilkins  com- 
pletely confirms,   in  the  alphabetical 
dictionary  subjoined  to  his  Real  Cha- 
racter, where  he  has,  ''Dudgeon,  root 
of    box,"     and    ''Dudgeon-dagger,    a 
small  sword,  whose   handle  is  of  the 
root  of  box:'     This  is  likewise  con- 
firmed   by    Gerrard,     in    Johnson's 
edition,  who  writes  thus,   under  the 
article  Box- tree: 

The  root  is  likewise  yellow,  and  harder  tliau  the 
timber,  but  of  greater  beauty,  and  more  fit  for  dugger- 
hafts,  boxes,  and  such  Uke  uses,  whereto  the  trunk 

and  bodv  serveth. Turners  and  cutlers,  if  I  mistake 

not  the  matter,  doe  call  this  wood  (/i(i/^MK,  wherewith 
they  make  dudgcon-hafted  daggers.  P-  HIO. 

Hence  we  need  no  longer  wonder  why 
Shakespeare  uses  it  for  a  handle : 

I  see  thee  stiU, 
And  on  thv  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.  Macbeth,  ii,  I. 

Lyly  also  : 

The  dudoin  hafte  that  is  at  the  dudgin  dagger. 

■'  Mother  Bombie.S.C. 

Also  the  proverbial  saying : 

When  all  is  gone,  and  nothing  left, 

Well  fare  the  dagger  with  the  dudgeon  hafte. 

B  Greene's  Ghost  of  Coneye. 

Pronounced  heft. 
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An  his  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memory,  a  dudgeon- 
dagger  will  serve  him  to  mow  down  sin  withal. 

B.  ;f-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  v,  1. 

Fleming  (above  cit.)  i-efers  to  "  J\Ieusa 
apiata,"  in  another  part  of  his  book;, 
which  is  an  expression  of  Pliny,  and 
perhaps  meant  a  box  table ;  though 
usually  explained  as  marked  with 
spots,  like  bees.  The  explanations 
and  etymologies  of  dudgeon,  by 
Skinner  and  Junius,  are  perfectly 
unsatisfactory. 

To  "  take  in  dudgeon,^'  seems  but 
obscurely  allied  to  this,  though  a 
forced  connection  may  be  made  out. 
Dudgeon  seems  afterwai'ds  to  have 
been  used,  for  brevity's  sake,  instead 
of  dudgeon-dagger.  Butler  says  of 
his  hero's  dagger,  that 

It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 

Bitdih:,  1,  i,  V,  379. 

And    Aubrey,    in    his     Biographical 
.    Memorandums,  speaking  of  the  fashion 
of  wearing  daggers,  says, 

I  remember  my  old  sclioolniaster,  Mr.  Latimer,  at 
seventy,  wore  a  dudgeon,  with  a  knife,  and  bodkin. 

Letters  from  the  Bodl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  382. 

fDUDS.  Rags;  old  clothes;  clothes  of 
any  kind.  Hence  no  doubt  the  name 
duddery,  given  formerly  to  one  of  the 
quarters  occupied  by  booths  in  Stur- 
bridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,  where 
articles  of  clothing  were  sold.  See 
De  Foe's  Tour  of  Gr.  B.,  p.  125. 

The  bawd  being  vexed,  strait  to  her  did  say. 
Come,  ofT  with  your  duds,  and  so  park  away, 
And  likewise  your  ribbons,  your  gloves,  and  hair, 
For  naked  you  came,  and  so  out  you  go  bare. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 

fTo  DUELLIZE.  Vicars  seems  to  use 
this  strange  word  in  the  sense  of  to 
contend. 

The  furious  dueUizlng  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  tlieir  bounds,  use  not  such  lieadlons;  drift 
In  field  careeres ;  nor  liorseman  lialt  so  fast 
Runs,  jets,  curvets,  or  shakes  the  loose  reins  cast 
On's  horses  main,  nor  loudlier  jerks  liis  wliip. 

Virgil,  III  Vicars,  1032. 

DUELLO,  *,  Duelling.  The  laws  and 
maxims  of  this  science  were  much 
refined  upon  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  were  formed  into  so 
ridiculous  a  system,  as  to  afford  a 
constant  subject  for  humorous  satire 
to  him  and  his  contemporary  drama- 
tists. The  most  celebrated  authors 
who  wrote  treatises  upon  the  suhject, 
were  Jerome  Carauza,  and  Vincentio 
Saviola.       Certain   forms   and   cere- 


monies were  laid  down  as  necessary 
for  the  reparation  of  wounded  honour, 
which  were  considered  as  indispensable. 

Zanch.  It  seems  thou  hast  not  read  Carauza,  fellow, 
I  must  have  reparation  of  honour 
As  well  as  tliis ;  I  find  that  wounded. 

Gov.  Sir, 
I  did  not  know  your  quality ;  if  I  had, 
'Tis  like  I  should  liave  done  you  more  respects. 
Zanch.  It  is  sufficient  by  Caranza's  rule. 

B.  4'  Fl.  Zone's  Pilgrimage,  v,  4. 

So  in  Twelfth  Night : 

Tlie  gentleman  wiU  for  his  honour's  sake  have  one 
bout  with  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but 
he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  iii,  4. 

The  causes  and  dependencies  were 
much  mentioned,  particularly  the  first 
and  second  cause,  which  were  quite 
cant  terms  : 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and 
therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  Tke 
first  and  second  causes  will  not  serve  my  turn,  tlie 
passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  i,  3. 
A  dueUist,  a  duellist !  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first 
house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause.  Rom.  j-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Even  the  seventh  cause,  or  a  lie  sevea 
times  removed,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Clown,  in  that  most  admirable  ridicule 
of  these  affectations,  in  As  you  like  it, 
v,  4,  &c.  An  equality  in  all  circum- 
stances was  insisted  upon  among  the 
terms  of  the  duello :  thu^,  as  one 
combatant  is  lame,  in  Love's  Pilgrim- 
age, above  cited,  both  are  to  be  tied 
into  chairs.  This  punctilio  is  suc- 
cessfully ridiculed  in  Albumazar : 

stay;  understand'st  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel? 

Art  born  of  gentle  blood,  and  piu-e  descent  r 

Was  none  of  all  thy  lineage  hang'd,  or  cuckold .'' 

Bastard,  or  bastinado'd  ?    Is  thy  pedigree 

As  long  and  wide  as  mme?  for  otherwise 

Thou  wert  most  unworthy ;  and  'twere  loss  of  hou./ur 

In  me  to  fight.     More,  I  have  drawn  five  teeth. 

If  thine  stand  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal. 

And  by  strict  laws  of  duel,  I  am  excus'd 

To  fight  on  disadvantage.   Act  iv,  sc.  7,  0,  PI.,  vii,  21S. 

This  doctrine  is  strictly  laid  down  m 
Feme's  Blazon  of  Gentrie,  publ.  iu 
1586: 

The  iiiequallitye  of  person  is,  whereas  the  defender  is 
labouring  or  striken  with  any  grevous  malady  or 
disease,  as  the  gowtc,  apople.\ia,  falluige  sicknesse, 
&c.,  or  els  if  iie  bee  maymed,  lame,  or  benommed  of 
his  members.  P.  321. 

See  Caranza,  Saviola,  Dependaxce, 
Taking  up,  &c. 
DUKE.  Used  as  a  literal  translation 
of  dux,  a  general  or  commander. 
Thus,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  elsewhere,  those  who  are  called 
>/ye^u;)'ej,  leaders,  in  the  Septtiasiint, 
and  in  the  Hebrew,  ^SvhJ,  which  is 
equivalent,    are   in    our    translation 
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styled  dukes.  ^  In  the  play  ot  Fuimus 
Troes,  Nennius,  one  of  the  sous  of 
Lud,  is  called  duke  Nennius.  0.  PL, 
vii,  448.  And  in  another  drama  of 
that  period,  J^neas  is  alluded  to  by 
the  title  of  Trojan  duke. 

O  to  recount,  sir,  will  breed  more  riitli 
Than  did  the  tale  of  that  h'lijh  Trojan  duke 
To  the  sad-fated  Carthaginian  queen. 

The  Hoy  has  lost  his  Feurl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  416. 

Also,  a  name  for  the  piece  at  chess 
now  called  rook,  or  castle,  of  which 
the  origin  is  here  given  : 

E.  There's  the  fidl  number  of  tlie  game ; 

Kings,  and  theii'  pawns,  queen,  bishops,  knights,  and 

dukes. 
J.  Dukes  ?  they're  called  rooks  by  some. 
M.  Cori'uptlvely. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  custodifi  de  la  roch, 
Tlie  keeper  of  the  forts. 

Middleton's  Game  of  Chess,  Imlv.ctioH. 
Here's  a  duke 
Will  strike  a  sure  stroke  for  the  game  anon. 
Your  pawn  cannot  come  back  to  relieve  itself. 

Ibid.,  Worn.  bno.  Women,  ii,  3. 

fDUKE.  A  bird  of  prey,  usually  ex- 
plained the  horned-owl.     Fr.  due. 

She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness  that 
is  between  tliem ;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukes,  and 
the  sakers  do  mui'ther,  kill,  and  eat  those  which  are 
of  their  own  kind.  North's  Plutarch,  llouiulus. 

DUKE  HUMPHREY.  The  phrase  of 
dining  with  duke  Humphrey,  which 
is  still  current,  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  really  buried  at 
St.  Alban's,  was  supposed  to  have  a 
monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from 
which  one  part  of  the  church  was 
termed  Duke  Humphrey  s  Walk.  In 
this,  as  the  church  was  then  a  place 
of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who 
had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner, 
frequently  loitered  about,  probably  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  an  invitation, 
but  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the 
monuments.  This  point  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly explained  by  Stowe,  where  he 
describes  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's: 

Sir  John  Beweamp,  constable  of  Dover,  wardon  of  the 
portes,  knight  of  tlie  garter,  sonne  to  Gwyo  Beweamp, 
carle  of  Warwicke,  and  brother  to  Thomas,  earle  of 
Warwicke,  in  the  body  of  the  eliureh,  on  the  south 
side,  1358,  where  a  fairc  monument  rcmalneth  of  him : 
he  is  by  ii/noraut  people  misnunied  to  be  lluviphretj, 
duke  of  Gloster,  who  was  honourably  buried  at  Saint 
Albou's,  twentie  miles  from  London;  and  therefore 
such  as  merrily  profess  themselves  to  serve  duke 
Humphretj  in  Powles,  are  to  be  punished  here,  and 
sent  to  Saint  All)on's,  thereto  be  punished  againc,  for 
llieyr  absence  from  thcyr  maister,  as  they  call  him. 

Hurvei/  of  London,  )).  262. 

It  is  said  of  some  hungry-looking 
gallants. 


Are  they  none  of  duke  Humphrey's  furies?  do  yott 
think  that  they  devised  this  plot  in  Paul's  to  get  a 
dinner.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  369. 

Tlotw.  You'd  not  do 
Like  your  penurious  father,  who  was  wont 
To  n-alk  his  dinner  out  in  Paul's,  whilst  you 
Kept  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folks  in  sieges, 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

Netcc.  Indeed  they  say  he  was 
A  monument  of  Paul's. 

Tim.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  duke  Humphrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  i'  the  logs. 

Flotw.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  v\ith  walking,  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone  saints,  and  yet  rcfus'd 
To  give  to  th'  reparation.     City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  335. 
To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  duke  Humphrey. 

Gabr.  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  1592. 

See  also  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook, 
and  other  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens  in  a  note  on  Rich.  Ill,  act  iv, 
sc.  4. 

Bishop  Hall  describes  the  duke's 
hospitality  with  much  humour  : 

'Tis  Uuffio :  trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to  day? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  duke  Humfray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  checre, 
Keeps  he  for  everie  straggling  cavaliere; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort, 
Long  service  mix'd  witli  musicall  disport. 
Many  faire  younker  with  a  fcather'd  crest 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 
Tlian  stake  liis  twelvepeuce  to  a  meaner  host. 

Satires,  b.  iii,  s.  7. 

See  Pauls. 
DULCET.     Sweet,  harmonious.      Still 
used  occasionally  in  poetry.     Applied 
to  every  kind  of  sweetness. 

uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Mids.,  ii,  2. 

Such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  car, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.  Mer.  Ven.,  iii,  3, 

Tor  surely  such  faldcs  are  not  onely  doulcet  to  pass 
the  tyme  withall,  but  gaiufuU  also  to  their  practiscrs. 
Chaloiier's  Morice  Encomium,  H  3. 

DULLARD,  s.  One  stupidly  uncon- 
cerned and  dull,  in  the  midst  of  any  in- 
teresting proceeding ;  a  stupid  person. 

How  now,  mv  Mesh,  my  child, 
■Wliat  niak'st  thou  me  ■j.'dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me?  Cym.,  v,  5. 

And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought,— &.c.  Lear,  ii,  I. 

What,  dullard !  would'st  thou  doat  in  rusty  art  ? 

Histriomastix,  1610. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective.     See  Todd, 
To  DU^IB.     To  silence,  to  make  dumb. 

Who  ncigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastlv  dumb'd  by  him.  ^lU.  and  CI.,  i,  5. 

She  simrs  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 

As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 

Great  clerks  she  dumbs.  Pericles,  v,  1 . 

DUMB-SHOW.  A  part  of  a  dramatic 
representation  shown  pantomimically, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise 
included ;  but  sometimes  merely  em- 
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blematical.  They  were  very  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas.  Of  the 
former  kind  is  that  in  the  Prophetess 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  iv, 
8C.  1,  wliere  the  Chorus  assigns  the 
reason,  telling  the  audience  that  he 
hopes  they  will  admit  it, 

And  be  pleased. 
Out  of  yoiu-  wonted  goodness,  to  behold, 
As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot 
With  fit  conveniency  of  tnne,  allow'd 
For  such  presentments,  cloatli  in  vocal  sounds. 

Thus  also  in  Herod  and  Antipater  : 

What  words 
Cannot  have  time  to  uttei',  let  your  eyes. 
Out  of  this  dumh-show,  tell  your  memories. 

Herod  udd  Aiitipntcr. 

Subjoined  to  the  play  of  Tancred  and 
Gismunda,  are  dumb-shows  intended 
to  precede  each  act  as  introductions. 
See  0.  PI.,  ii,  230. 

The  emblematical  dumb-shows  may 
be  seen  prefixed  to  each  act  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  109,  and  else- 
where. These  exhibitions  gradually 
fell  into  disrepute,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taste  ;  so  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  in  favour 
only  with  the  lower  classes  of  specta- 
tors, the  groundlings,  as  he  calls  them, 

"ttTio  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing'  but  in- 
explicable diudb  shows  and  noise.  Hand.,  iii,  2. 

In  his  dramas  there  are  few  instances 
of  them;  that  in  Cymb.,  act  v,  sc.  4, 
and  in  the  players'  tragedy  in  Hamlet, 
are  the  chief.  It  was  certainly  a  gross 
way  of  preserving  the  unity  of  time, 
yet  not  more  so  perhaps  than  that 
which  Shakespeare  preferred,  as  newer, 
the  narrative  chorus ;  which,  though 
made  elegant  by  his  pen,  is  not  very 
dramatic.  In  the  folloM'ing  passage, 
the  dumb-show  forms  the  basis  of  a 
very  curious  sentiment:  after  a  battle 
it  is  said. 

To  him  who  did  this  victory  bestow, 

Are  render'd  tlianks  and  praises  infinite. 

I'or  in  so  great  and  so  apparent  odds 

The  part  man  acts  is  the  dumb-skew  to  God's. 

Fansh.  Lusiud,  iii,  82. 

DUjMP.  Formerly  the  received  term 
for  a  melancholy  strain  in  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

After  yoiu'  dire  lamenting,'  e!r;.;ics, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  clianiber  window 
AViUi  some  sweet  concert ;  to  their  instruments 
'     Tune  a  deploring  dinnp  ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  best  become  such  sweet  comijlainiiig  grievance. 
Two  Gent,  of  V.,  iii,  2. 

We  read  of  a  merry  dump  in  Romeo 
raid  Juliet,   but  that   is    evidently    a 


purposed  absurdity  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker : 

O  |ilay  me  some  inerri/  dump,  to  comfort  me.  3Ii<s.  Not 
a  ili!/)ip  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now.  iv,  5. 

Relish  your  nimlde  notes  to  pleasing  ears; 
Distress  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Sk.  Rape  ofLucr.,  Sappl.,  i,  5oS. 

Mr.  Stafford  Smith  gave  to  Mr. 
Steevens  the  music  of  a  dump  of  the 
.sixteenth  century,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  an  old  MS.  ;  and  it  is 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  pas- 
sage of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens.  It  is  without  words.  Mr. 
S.  Smith  was  a  man  of  very  curious 
research  into  old  music,  and  published 
a  valuable  set  of  old  songs,  collected 
from  MSS.  with  the  music,  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  late  king,  in 
1779. 

A  dump  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
kind  of  dance : 

He  loves  nothing  bxit  an  Italian  dti,iip. 

Or  a  French  brawl.    Humour  Out  oj  Breath,  1607. 

But  whether  Devil's  dumps,  in  the 
following  passage,  be  interpreted 
devil's  tunes  or  devil's  dances,  de- 
pends upon  whether  it  be  thought  to 
refer  to  the  music  preceding,  or  the 
dance  following ;  I  think  the  latter. 

More  of  these  Devil's  diiniiis! 
Must  I  be  ever  haunted  with  these  wiicherafts? 

B.  and  Fl.  Womeit  pleased,  v,  3. 

Dumj)s,  for  sorrow^,  was  not  always 
considered  as  a  burlesque  expression  : 

This,  this,  aunt,  is  the  cause, 
When  I  ad\'ise  me  sadly  on  this  tiling. 
That  makes  my  heart  in  pensive  dumps  dismav'd. 

Tancred  and  Gkm.,  0.  PI.'  ii,  177. 

So  also  in  the  singular : 

The  fall  of  noble  Monodante's  son 

Strake  them  into  a  dumpe,  and  made  them  sad. 

Harr.  Jriosl.,  xliii,  147. 
tLcaving  prince  Agamemnon  then  in  dumpe  and  in 
suspense.  Hull's  Homer,  p.  19,  loSl. 

+1  rather  desire  to  draws  you  into  delightes,  then  to 
droune  you  in  dicmphes  by  revealyiig  of  such  unnatu- 
rall  factes.  Sic'he  his  Farewell,  158). 

It  was  even  applied  in  the  sense  of 
elegy  to  poetical  composition.  Davies, 
of  Hereford,  has  a  singular  poem  of 
that  species,  entitled,  "A  Dump  upon 
the  Death  of  the  most  noble  Henrie, 
Earle  of  Pembrooke,"  printed  iu 
Witte's  Pilgrimage. 
fDUMPISH.     Melancholy. 

Through  thoruie  paths,  and  deep,  dark,  dumpish  glades. 

I'iri/il,  by  I  icars,  16S2. 

And  as  it  were  a  thrall  unto  this  dumpish  humor,  is 

rowzed  up  with  wine  and  merimeut  especially,  aud 
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jnfrancliis'd  again  into  a  more  ample  and  heavenly 
freedom  of  contemplation. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

DUN.  To  draw  l)un  out  of  the  mire, 
was  a  rural  pastime,  in  which  Dun 
meant  a  dun  horse,  supposed  to  be 
stuck  in  the  mire,  and  sometimes 
represented  by  one  of  the  persons 
who  plaved.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant., 
ii,  p.  289,  4to.  Mr.  Gifford,  who 
remembers  having  played  at  the  game 
(doubtless  in  his  native  county,  Devon- 
shire), thus  describes  it,  for  the  reUef 
of  future  commentators : 

A  loe  of  wood  is  brought  into  tlie  midst  of  the  room : 
this  IS  Dun  (the  cart-horse),  and  a  cry  is  raised  that 
lie  is  stuck  in  the  mire.  Two  nf  the  company  advance, 
cither  with  or  without  ropes,  to  draw  him  out.  After 
repeated  attempts,  they  tiiid  themselves  unable  to  do 
it.  and  call  for  more  assistance.  The  game  continues 
till  all  the  company  take  part  in  it,  when  Dun  is  ex- 
tricated of  course;  and  the  merriment  arises  from  the 
awkward  and  affected  efforts  of  the  rustics  to  lift  the 
log,  and  sundry  arch  contrivances  to  let  tlie  ends  of  it 
fall  on  one  another's  toes.    lien.  Jons.,  vol.  vii,  p.  283. 

It  is  to  tbis  that  aUusion  is  made  in 
Hudibras,  part  iii,  canto  iii,  1.  110, 
where  Ralpho  says, 

But  Ralpho's  self,  your  (rusty  squire. 

Who  has  dragg'd  your  dunship  out  o'  th'  mire. 

Which  none  of  the  editors  appear  to 
have  understood,  and  therefore  silently 
changed  it  to  donship,  according  to 
whicli  reading  Dr.  Nash  explains  the 
passage.  But  it  was  dunship  in  all 
the  editions  till  1710. 
In  an  old  collection  of  epigrams,  it  is 
proposed  to  play 

At  shove-groat,  venter-point,  or  crosse  and  pile, 
At  leaping  o'er  a  Midsummer  l)onefier, 
Or  at  the  i/rawin^  Dun  out  of  the  myer. 

So  Shirley : 

Then  draio  Dun  out  of  the  mire, 
And  throw  the  dor/  into  the  tire. 

."it.  Patrick- fur  Ireland. 

Which  marks  what  Dun  was. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

If  thou  art  Dun,  we'll  draio  thee  from  the  mire, 
Or  (sa\e  your  reverence),  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Ud  to  the  ears.  i,  4. 

Dun's  in  tlie  mire,  get  out  again  how  he  can. 

B.  and  Ft.  Woman  H.,  iv,  3. 

DUN  IS  THE  MOUSH  A  proverbial 
saying,  of  ratlier  vague  signification, 
alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  mouse, 
but  frequently  employed  with  no  other 
intent  than  that  of  quibbling  on  the 
word  done.  Why  it  is  attributed  to 
a  constable,  I  know  not. 

The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Mer.  Tut,  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word. 
Horn,  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 
Wliy  then  'tis  done,  and  dun's  the  mouse,  and  undone 
all  the  courtiers.  Two  Merry  Milkmuids,  1620. 


In  a  passage  of  the  play  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  it  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than,  all  is  done,  or  settled.  After 
arranging  his  followers,  Murley  ex- 
claims, without  any  connection  prior 
or  stdjsequent,  "  Dun  is  the  mouse." 
First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  iii,  2, 
Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  311. 
"As  dun  as  a  tnOuse,^'  is  among  Ray's 
Proverbial  Similes,  p.  221. 
fDUNAKER.  A  cant  term  for  a  stealer 
of  cows  and  calves. 

The  seventeenth  a  dun-aker,  that  maketh  his  vows 
To  go  i'  the  country  and  steal  all  their  cows. 
The  eighteenth  a  kidd-iiapper,  spirits  young  men, 
Though  he  tip  them  the  pike,  they  nap  him  agen. 

Then  hark  well,  &c.  Poem  ofVfth  cent. 

Mercury  is  in  a  conjunction  with  Venus,  and  when 
such  conjunctions  happen,  it  signifies  a  most  plentiful 
crop  that  year,  of  hectors,  trappanners,  gilts,  pads, 
biters,  prigs,  divers,  lifters,  tilers,  bidkers,  droppers, 
t'amn\eis,donnakers,  cross-biters,  kidnappers,  vouchers, 
mUlikers, pymers,  decoys,  and shojj-lifters;  all  Newgate- 
birds,  whom  the  devil  prepares  ready  fitted  for  Tyburn ; 
ripe  fruit,  ready  to  drop  into  the  hangman's  mouth. 

Poor  Rubin,  1693. 

fDUNCE-COMB.  An  ignoramus.  A 
word  perhaps  invented  by  honest 
Taylor  the  water-poet. 

The  cause,  I  heare,  your  fury  flameth  from. 
I  said,  I  was  no  dunce-comhe,  co.v-combe  Tom. 
What's  that  to  you  (good  sir)  that  you  should  fume. 
Or  rage,  or  chafe,  or  thinke  I  durst  presume 
To  speake,  or  write,  that  you  are  such  a  one  ? 

Ttn/lor's  Workes,  1630. 

DUNG.  Under  this  word,  bread,  and 
the  other  productions  of  the  earth, 
are  contemptuously  alluded  to  in  the 
following  obscure  passage : 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dunri, 
The  beggar's  nurse,  and  Cjesar's.         Ant.  4'  CI.,  v,  3. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  it, 
would  have  changed  the  word  to  dug, 
but  more  attentive  critics  afterwards 
perceived  the  true  meaning.  The 
passage  which  pointed  out  the  inter- 
pretation was  doubtless  this  : 

Kingdoms  are  clay,  our  dungy  earth  alike 

Feeds  beast  and  man.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

The  idea  is,  that  the  productions  of 
the  earth  are  so  much  indebted  to 
dini(f  for  their  perfection,  that  they 
may  fairly  be  called  so.  The  critics 
have  happily  illustrated  this  by  other 
quotations,  as  this  from  Timon  of 
Athens  : 

The  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds,  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
I'rom  general  c.vcrcmcnt.  iv,  3. 

And  this  from  the  Winter's  Tale  : 

The  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dunyy  earth. 

And  yet  more  elegantly  by  the  obser- 
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vatiou  of  the  -Ethiopian  king  in 
Herodotus,  B.  iii,  who,  hearing  of  the 
culture  of  corn,  said,  he  "was  not 
surprised  if  men  who  fed  upon  dung, 
did  not  attain  a  longer  life." 
This  word  is  not  inserted  here  as 
being  used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  but 
in  a  singular  one. 
tDUNG-POT.  A  dung-cart.  The  word 
is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  rakers,  scavengers,  and  officers  hereunto  appointed, 
every  day  in  the  week  (except  Sundays  and  other 
holydayes)  shall  hring  carts,  dung-pots,  o'r  other  fitting 
carriages  into  all  the  streets  within  their  respective 
wards,  parishes,  and  divisions,  wliere  sucli  carts,  &c., 
can  pass,  and  at  or  before  their  approacli,  by  bell,' 
clapper,  or  otherwise,  sliall  make  loud  noise  and  give 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coming. 

Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

fDUNKER.     Dark. 

Or  like  the  velvet  on  her  brow :  or,  like 
The  diiiiker  mole  on  Venus  dainty  cheek. 

Du  Bar/as. 

DUNKIRKERS.  The  privateers  of 
Dunkirk  were  long  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed 
remarkably  daring  ;  and  the  situation 
of  that  port  gave  them  such  an  advan- 
tage, that  thepossession  or  dismantling 
of  it  was  always  an  important  object 
to  England.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  sold  again  by  Charles  II  ;  and 
its  fortifications  demolished  by  treaty 
in  1712. 

Tliis  was  a  rail, 
Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  ii>  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady. 
Was  ta'en  at  sea  by  Dunkirkers. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii,  2G7. 
If  he  were  put  to  it,  would  fight  more  desperately  than 
sixteen  Dunkii-kers. 

Honest  iriiore,  part  2d,  0.  PL,  iii,  375, 

Hence  it  is  said  to  certain  sailors,  that 
they 

Fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

fDUNMOW.  The  ceremony  of  award- 
ing the  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow  to 
the  married  couple  who  could  attest 
to  having  lived  together  a  year  and  a 
day  without  quarrelling  or  dissatis- 
faction with  each  other,  is  often  alluded 
to  by  old  writers.  We  have  not  met 
with  the  following  proverb  elsewhere. 

Do  not  fetch  your  wife  from  Dunmow,  for  so  you  may 
bring  liome  two  sides  of  a  sow.  Uoic'eU  IGo'j 

fDUNSERY.  Would  naturally  be  taken 
for  ignorance,  but  in  the  following 
passage  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean 
cunning.    • 


C,  the  dommicall  letter?   It  is  trae,  craft  and  cunnin* 
do  so  dominere ;  yet,  rather  C  and  D  are  domiuicaU 
letters,  that  is,  crafty  dnnsenj. 
T^TTTvrr^m  lietume  froiR  Pernnssuf,  1606. 

DUJNSTABLE.  Anything  particularly 
unornameuted,  particularly  language, 
was  often  called  jjlavi  Dunstable,  in 
allusion  to  a  proverb  given  both  by 
Ray  (p.  233)  and  Fuller.  The  latter, 
in  his  Worthies,  under  the  Proverbs 
of  Bedfordshire,  gives  this  account  of 
it: 

As  plain  as  Dunstable  road.  It  is  applied  to  things 
lilam  and  simple,  without  welt  or  guard  to  adorn 
tliem,  as  also  to  matters  easie  and  obvious  to  be  found, 
without  any  difficulty  or  direction. 

I  find  the  phrase  plain  Dunstable 
noted,  as  occurring  in  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Stephens's  Apology  for 
Herodotus;  but  I  had  neglected  to 
transcribe  the  passage. 

tlliese  men  walked  by-wayes,  and  the  saying  is,  many 
by-walkers,  many  balkes,  many  balkes,  much stumblui"- 
and  where  much  stumbling  is,  there  is  sometime  li 
fall ;  howbeit  there  were  some  good  walkers  amon" 
them,  that  walked  in  the  kings  high  wav  ordinaril\° 
uprightly,  plaine  Dunstable  waij,  and  for  this  purpose 
1  would  shew  you  an  history  which  is  written  in  the 
third  of  the  Kings.  Latimer's  Sermons. 

\Pluine  Dunstable. 
Your  words  passe  my  capatchity  good  zar. 
But  ich  to  prove  need  never  to  "goe  vtu: ; 
Cha  knowne  men  live  in  honest  exclamation, 
Wlio  now  God  wot  live  in  a  worser  fashiuii. 
The  poore  man  grumbles  at  the  rich  mans  store. 
And  rich  men  daily  doe  expresse  the  poore. 

Taylor's  Jl'orkes,  1630. 

To  DUP.    To  do  up,  to  raise  ;  analogous 
to  don,  doff,  &c. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  cloaths, 

And  dupt  the  chamber  door.  Hand.,  iv,  5. 

Capell  changes  it  to  cTop'd,  for 
opened,  without  the  least  notice  of 
the  true  reading  ;  but  dvp  is  found 
elsewhere,  as  in  Damon  and  Pithias : 

What  devell  iche  weene  the  porters  are  dnmk,  will 
tliey  not  dup  the  gate  to  day.  U.  PI.,  i,  217. 

Some  gates  and  doors  were  opened 
by  lifting  up,  as  port-cuUises,  and 
that  kind  of  half  door  swinging  upon 
two  hinges  at  the  top,  which  .still  is 
seen  in  some  shops.  Hence  the 
phrase  of  to  do  iip,  for  to  open,  was 
not  uncommon :  other  instances  are 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
f  DUPLE.  For  double.  Duple  biynesse, 
in  the  following  passage,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  (jemince  maynitudinis,  and 
means  properly  twins  in  magnitude, 
or  equal  in  size  to  each  other. 

The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Bel;^  hv 
Maltona  and  Sequana,  rivers  of  a  duple  bignesse. 

Holland's  Animianiis  Sfarcellinus,  1609 
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DURANCE.    Duration 

ranee,  a  lasting  dress.  ^ 

Aud  is  not  a  bull'  jerkiu  a  most  s^-ectJ-oij^of ''^'W'/-''„_ 

It  appears  that  the  leathern  dresses 
worn  by  some  of  the  lower  orders  ot 
people,  were  first  called  of  durance, 
or  everlasting,  from  their  great  dura- 
bility. Thus  the  Catchpole  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  described, 

A  devil  in  an  everlasfimj  garment  has  him, 
One  wliose  havd  hand  is  Inittou'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  liend,  a  fairy,  pitUess  and  rough,  ^ 

A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  lellow  aU  m  h>ff.  "._"• 

Hence  a  stuff  of  that  colour  made  in 
imitation  of  it,  and  very  strong,  was 
called  durance  :  ,,■    i,  f 

Where  did'st  thou  buy  this  huff?  let  me  not  live  but 
I  will  give  thee  a  good  suit  of  durance. 

This  is  the  address  of  a  debtor  to 
the  officer  who  had  arrested  him,  m 
Westward  Hoe  ;  whence  it  seems  that 
the  stuff  durance  was  a  new  improve- 
ment, as  a  substitute  for  the  butt 
leather.  The  following  passages  put 
out  of  doubt  that  there  was  a  stuff  so 

Varlet  of  velvet,  my  moecado  villian,  old  heart  of  du- 
rance, my  strip'd  canvas  ^^oMevs.^^,^^^  ^^^^^^_^^^^  ^^^^ 

As  the  taylor  that  out  of  seven  yards  stole  one  and  a 
half  of  'Jl^'r^nce^^j.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Durance  is  still  familiarly  used  tor 
confinement,  especially  in  the  phrase 
durance  vile,  for  imprisonment. 
DURE.  Hard,  or  severe  ;  perhaps  from 
our  common  law,  wherein  the  punish- 
ment of  pressing  was  called  jjeine 
forte  et  dure. 

■What  dure  and  crueU  penance  dooe  I  sustains  for 
none  offence  at  all.  I'alace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  i,  ^  i- 

To  DURE.     To  continue,  or  endure. 

A\1ioso  hath  felt  the  force  of  greedie  fates. 
And  diir'de  the  last  decree  of  gricsly  death, 
Sliall  never  yeeld  his  captive  arms  to  chauies, 
Isor  drawn  in  triumph  deck  the  victor's  pompc. 

Ilushes's  Arthur,  1587,  sign.  D. 
AVhilst  the  sunshine  of  my  sveatness  diir'd. 

liob.  E.  of  Emtin(jtoH,  a  6. 

To  abide,  or  resist : 

lie  that  can  trot  a  courser,  break  a  rush, 
■    And,  arin'd  in  proof,  dare  dure  a  strawes  strong  push. 
Marstons  Salirus,  bat.  l. 

DUREFUL.     Lasting. 

Tor  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durcfuU  brasse. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldi-ing  clay  it  was 

Spenser  uses  it  in  other  places. 
DURESSE.     Hardship,    constraint,    or 
imprisonment.     A    term    of   our   old 
law    French,    which    crept   also    into 
common  language. 


Right  feeble  from  the  e\-ill  rate 
Offuod,  which  in  her  i/i(/«5!;  she  had  found. 

Sp.  1'.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  19. 

See  also  IV,  xii,  10. 
DURET.     A  kind  of  dance 


The  knights  take  then-  ladies,  to  dance  with  them 
gaUiards"  durets,  corantoes,  See.  ^      ,    r 

Beaumont,  Masq.  at  Gray  s  xnn. 

fDUSKISH.  Obscure;  cloudy.  Duskish- 
ness,  obscurity. 

Take  hcede  vou  adorne  not  a  duskish  name,  with  some 
humble  simiilation.  Fassenger  of  Bemennto,  lbl-5. 
The  harts  use  dictamirs.  The  swallow  tlie  hearbe 
celedouia.  The  weasell  fennell  seede,  for  the  duskisli- 
nesse  and  blearishnesse  of  her  eyes.  J-OiiJ. 

iTo  DUST.     To  beat. 

Observe  my  EngUsh  gentleman,  that  blowcs  have  a 
wonderfnll  prerogative  in  the  feminine  se.K ;  for  il 
shee  be  a  bad  woman,  there  is  no  more  proper  plaister 
to  mend  her,  then  this ;  but  if  (whicli  is  a  rare  chance), 
she  be  good,  to  dust  her  often  hath  in  it  a  singular, 
unknowue,  and  as  it  were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to 
make  her  much  better,  and  to  reduce  her,  if  possible, 
to  perfection.  Passenger  of  Benvennto,  Iblv. 

DUST-POINT.      A  rural   game.      See 
Blow-point.     Played  also  by  boys. 

Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips,  and  we  to  nine  holes 

At  dust-point,  or  at  quoits,  else  we  are  at  it  hard. 
And  false  and  cheating  games  we  shepherds  are  de- 
Ijarr'd.  Drayt.  Kympltal.,  6,  p.  i-iUb. 

He  looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  has  been  blown  \ip 
Last-night  at  dust-point.  B.  ^  Ft.  Captain,  ui,  6. 

I  suspect  that  both  this  and  blow- 
point  much  resembled  the  illustrious 
game  of  2msh-pin.  Mr.  Weber,  on 
the  passage  last  cited,  has  a  conjecture 
about  blowing  dust  out  of  a  hole,  but 
it  wants  confirmation. 
DUTCH  GLEEK.  A  jocular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  the  game  of 
gleek ;  as  if  tippling  were  the  favourite 
game  of  Dutchmen. 

Kor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer  except 
it  were  the  Uquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  Dntck 
nleeh  where  he  plaied  liis  cards  so  well,  aud  vied  and 
revied  so  often,  that  he  had  scarce  an  eye  to  see 
^•ituall.  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

fDUTIES.     This   word   is   apphed    m 
rather  an  unusual  manner  in  the  fol- 


Perhaps  it  means  their 


lowing  line; 
offices. 

And  gave  unto  his  men 
Their  duties  when  lie  died. 
With  large  and  loidlie  recompence  : 
This  can  not  be  denied. 

Kpilapli  on  Bishop  Jewell,  lovl. 

DWALE,  or  DWALL.  The  deadly 
nightshade  ;  now  called  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. It  is  narcotic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  was  therefore  called  also 
"sleeping  nightshade." 

Du-ale   or  sleeping  ni','htshade,  lialh  round  blackish 
st;dkes,  &c.    This  kind  of  nightshade  causcth  sleep. 
Johnson's  Gerard,  lib.  ii,  cap.  5G. 

Hence    used    to   express   a   lethargic 
disease : 
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A  sleepie  sickuesse,  nam'd  the  letliargye, 
Opprest  me  sore,  and  feavers  fcaice  ^^■ithall, 

This  was  the  guerdou  of  my  glottonie, 
Jehova  sent  my  sleepie  life  this  dwaU. 

Mirr.for  Mug.  King  Jago.,  edit.  1587. 

DYED  BEARDS.  Bulwer  is  very  severe 
upon  superannuated  coxcombs  in  liis 
time,  for  dyeing  their  beards  to  con- 
ceal their  age.  After  citing  Strabo 
for  the  practice  in  Cathea  of  dyeing 
them  of  many  colours,  he  adds  : 

Kor  is  the  art  of  falsifying  the  natural  hue  of  the 
beard  wholly  unknown  in  this  more  civihzed  part  of 
the  world;  especially  to  old,  &c. 

He  then  expatiates  at  large  upon  the 
folly  of  it,  and  says,. 

In  every  haire  of  these  old  co.xcorahs  you  shall  meet 
with  three  divers  and  sundry  colours ;  white  at  the 
roots,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  hlack  at  tlxe  point, 
like  unto  one  of  your  parrat's  feathers. 

Artificial  Changeling,  ch.  xii. 

See  Beakds. 

DYE  THE  DEATH.     See  Death. 

DYLDE  ;  GOD  DYLDE  YOU.  Cor- 
ruptly for  God  'ild  you,  or  yield  you 
a  reward. 

God  dglde  you,  master  mine. 

Gammer  Giuton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  64. 

See  God  ild  you. 


E. 


EACH,  AT.  An  expression  which,  if  it 
be  right,  can  only  mean,  "  Each  joined 
to  the  other."  It  is  the  reading  of 
tlie  old  editions  in  the  following  lines 
of  Shakespeare : 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  faUen.    Lear,  iv,  G. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  phrase  is, 
that,  though  it  be  singular,  it  is 
perhaps  as  probable  as  that  it  should 
have  been  substituted  by  mistake  for 
any  of  the  readings  since  proposed : 
such  as,  attaclid,  at  least,  on  end,  at 
reach. 
EAGER.     Sour.     From  aigre,  Fr. 

And  with  a  sudden  Wgour  it  doth  posset 
And  ciu'd,  like  eag^r  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Ilanil.  i  5. 

Hence  metaphorically : 

If  thou  think'st  so,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 

3  Hen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

So  also  in  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet : 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eogi-r  air. 

EA:ME.     SeeEME. 

To  1LA.N,  usually  written  to  yean.  To 
bring  forth  young.  Applied  particu- 
larly to  ewes.  The  Saxon  etymology 
demands  can  rather  than  yean;  the 


former  is  therefore  restored  iu  the 
following  passage : 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 

FaD  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

Mer.  Fen.,  i,  3. 

See  Todd. 
EANLINGS.  Young  lambs  just  dropped 
or  ean'd.     The  spelling  should  cer- 
tainly be  analogous  to  the  other. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  3Ier.  Ven.,  i,  3. 

fEAR.  Up  to  the  ears,  or  over  the 
ears,  i.  e.,  beyond  one's  depth,  irre- 
coverably, appUed  almost  invariably 
to  people  in  love.  Over  head  and 
ears  is  the  modern  phrase. 

Mii.  Pa.  0  woman  I  am  I  know  not  what : 
In  love  iq>  to  the  hard  cares.     I  was  never  in  such  a 
case  in  my  life.  First  ed.  of  Merry  Wires. 

Our  masters  soune  Autipho  at  the  first  behaved  him- 
selfe  well ;  but  this  Phedi-ia  out  of  hand  got  Mm  a 
certain  singing  wench,  skilfull  in  musicke,  and  fell  in 
love  ^\-ith  her  over  the  eares.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 
She  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  with  the  Palatine  iu 
her  life;  only  she  was  in  love  with  him  up  to  the 
ears  for  the  sake  of  his  spreading  glory. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 
Deperit  puellulam.  Ilee  is  over  head  and  eares  in 
love  with  thee  maid ;  he  loves  her  better  then  his  owne 
life.  Terence  in  English. 

To  EAR.  To  plough,  or  till.  From 
the  Saxon  erian. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land,  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
Fur  I  have  none.  Eich.  II,  iii,  ?. 

Here  it  is  used  metaphorically,  as  to 
plough  the  sea : 

Menecrates  and  Meuas,  famous  pii-ates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.  Ant.  cj-  CI,  i,  4. 

Whose  crazed  ribs  the  furrowing  plough  doth  ear. 

Drayt.  Rob.  Ii.  of  Norniandy . 

It  is  used  several  times  in  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible : 

And  will  set  them  to  ear  his  groiuid,  and  to  reap  his 
harvest.  1  Sam.,  viii,  \i. 

The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the 
ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender.  Isai.,  x-i.t,  24. 

I  find  it  in  the  following  passage 
used  for  to  hear,  or  give  ear  to,  as  to 
eye  is  to  look  at : 

But  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath'd  on  me,  and  that 
1  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eves. 

Fletch.  Tao  Noble  K.,iu,\. 

EARABLE,  from  to  EAR.  Fit  for  cul- 
tivation with  corn.  The  word  is  now- 
changed  to  arable.  In  Heresbachius's 
Husbandry,  translated  by  Barnabe 
Googe,  the  first  book,  out  of  four, 
treats  "  Of  earahle  ground,  tillage, 
and  pasturage." 

Ilee  [the  steward]  is  fui'ther  to  sec  what  demeanes  of 
liis  lordes  is  most  mectc  to  be  taken  into  liis 
hanndes,  so  well  for  raeddowe,  pasture,  as  earabte, 
&c.  Order  of  a  Aobteman's  House,  Arcn,eol.,  .\iij,  p.  315. 
A  plow  land  shall  containc  ccaud  Iv  acres  of  earable 
ground    Then  can  there  not  lie,    in  any  country 
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almost so  much  earahle  land  together,  but  there 

will  he  also  enterniiuirled  therwith  sloppes,  slips,  and 
bottonies,  Jitte  for  pasture  and  meadiiig. 

Letter  sent  by  J.  B.  (1572)  in  Censura  Literuria, 
vol.  vii,  p.  237. 
+jV1so  the  indictment  ought  to  expresse  the  quality  of 
the  thing  entered  upon,  See.,  whether  it  he  a  messuage, 
cottage,  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  or  land  earable. 

JJultvn's  Countreij  Justice,  1620. 

fEAR-riNGER.     The  little  finger.     In 
Lat.  aiiricularis. 

Or  if  that  cannot  he  found,  let  bloud  of  the  veine 
which  is  hetweene  the  ring  linger  and  the  earc- 
finger.  BarrougJis  Mi-t/iod  ofFInjsick,  1621-. 

EARING,  s.     Tilling,  or  cultivation. 

For  these  two  years  hath  tlie  famine  been  in  the 
land;  and  there  are  yet  five  years  in  the  which  there 
shall  be  neither  earing  nor  harvest.        Genesis,  lily,  6. 

O  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
Wlien  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  eurinij.  Ant.  and  CL,  i,  2. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  read  7ninds 
here,  instead  of  winds;  which  cer- 
tainly much  iuiproves  the  sense,  and 
seems  almost  necessary.  "We  bring 
forth  weeds,  when  our  quick  \_i.  e. 
pregnant,  or  fertile]  minds  lie  still, 
but  telling  us  of  our  ills  \i.  e.  faults] 
is  like  ploughing  them,"  which  leads 
to  a  good  produce.  How  it  can  be 
made  sense  with  winds  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  inversion  of  an  m  makes 
the  whole  difference. 
To  EARNE,  for  to  Yearn.  So  Spenser 
writes  the  word ;  but  yearn  is  con- 
sidered as  more  proper,  the  y  repre- 
senting the  Saxon  initial  in  gyrnan, 
to  desire. 

And  ever  as  he  rode  liis  lieart  did  earne 
To  prove  liis  puissance  in  battel  brave. 

Sp.F.q.,l,i,2,. 

Besides  being  thus  improper,  it  forms 
an  unnecessary  confusion  with  the 
verb  to  emm,  to  obtain  by  labour. 

rBut  come  unto  the  place,  his  heart  doth  earne, 
Twice  it  was  liis  thought  backe  to  liave  gone. 

lleywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1C09. 
+Nay,  certain  (sir)  it  is  so;  and  I  believe,  your  litlle 
bodie  earnes  after  the  same  sport. 

Chapman's  Uexenge,  16o4. 

tEARNEST-PENNY.     Deposit   money 
in  a  bargain. 

So  that  nowe  (by  consyderacion  of  these  thyiiges)  I 
am  tlioroughlyjjtrswaded,  that  1  can  not  accompliilie 
the  duitee  of  a  kyndc  and  luvynge.  subjecte,  unlcsse 
I  dooe  with  this  simple  token  ur  pooro  earnest  peniiie 
geve  due  testimonic  of  my  good  hert  toward  your 
majestec.  Eitiit's  Dictionurie,  1559,  X)c(/. 

Arra.  An  earnest  penie,  or  a  Gods  penie,  which  is 
given  to  confirme  and  assure  a  bargaine. 

Nomeudutor. 

To  EARNEST,  for  to  use  in  earnest. 

Let's  prove  among  ourselves  our  armcs  in  jest. 
That  when  we  come  to  earnest  them  with  men. 
We  may  them  better  use.  Paslur  Fido,  10(12,  K  1. 

fEAR-RENT.     Losing  the  ears  in  the] 


pillory.  "You  should  ipay  ear-rents." 
B.  Jons.  Alch.,  x,  1. 
EAR-RINGS.  The  coxcombs  in  Shake- 
speare's  time  wore  rings  in  their  ears  ; 
to  which  Dogberry  perhaps  alludes, 
when  he  says  of"  one  deformed,  they 
say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,"  &c. 
Muck  Ado  ab.  N.,  v,  1.  Or  it  is  a 
mere  blunder,  instead  of  wearing  a 
loc/c.     It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

for  if  I  could  endure  an  ear  with  a  hole  in't, 
Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  bare  headed  coachman, 
That  sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 
To  be  sold  with  agreement  betwi,\t  us 
Were  not  to  be  despair'd  of. 

B.  and  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  iii,  2. 

He  means,  "  Could  I  bear  to  see 
ladies'  men,  or  anything  that  marked 
their  being  near,  then,"  &c. 
EARTH.  Perhaps  made  from  to  ear, 
(or  plow)  as  tilth  from  to  till.  It  is 
singularly  used  for  land  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase,  "lady  of  my  earth,"  for 
heiress  or  mistress  of  my  land.  It  is 
used  by  Capulet,  who,  speaking  of 
his  daughter  Juliet,  says  she  is  his 
only  remaining  chiH,  and 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  it  is  a  Gallicism, 
Jille  de  terre  meaning  an  heiress. 
Dr.  Johnson  proposed  an  alteration 
of  the  text,  which  he  called  bold,  and 
indeed  with  the  greatest  reason  : 

She  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  my  full  years. 

tSON-OF-EARTH.     A  person  of  mean 

birth,    from    the    Latin    terrce  Jilixis. 

"Clasp'd    with    this  son    of  earth." 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  v,  1 . 
tEARTH-PUFF.     A   puff-ball   fungus. 

"  Tuberes,     mushrooms,     tadstooles,, 

earthturfcs,    earthpufFes."       Nomeii- 

clator,  158.5. 
fEAREWlCKE,   or   EARWICK.     The 

old  form  of  earwig. 

I'm  afraid 
'Tis  with  one  worjii;  one  earewick  overlaid. 

Cartieright's  Foems,  1051 

fEASELESS.     Uneasy. 

Tlius  as  I  ceaselesse,  easelesse  pri'd  about 
In  every  nook,  furious  to  finde  her  out. 

tiri/il,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

EASTER,  or  ESTER,  for  Eastern. 
Hence  the  name  of  Easter  from  its 
falling  frequently  in  April,  which,  on. 
account  of  the  usual  prevalence  ofi 
easterly    winds    at    that    time,    was 
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called  the  Easter  month.  So  savs 
Verstegan,  chap.  iii. 

'Till  starres  giiu  vanisli,  and  the  dawuius;  brake, 
And  all  the  Master  pans  were  full  of  light. 

Harrinrjt.  Ariost..  xxiii,  6. 
Both  borne  faiTe  hence,  about  the  Ester  parts. 

Id.,  xrai,  75. 

Some  say,  however,  tliat  it  is  rather 
derived  from  Eastre,  a  Saxon  god- 
dess, whose  festival  was  celebrated 
in  tlie  month  of  April ;  and  other 
derivations  have  been  suggested. 
See  Brady's  Clavis  Cal.  under  Easter 
Sunday. 

The  goddess  is  called  Eostre  by  Mr. 
Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  he  confirms  the  naming 
of  April  Eostre-monath,  from  her. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  15,  4t()  ed.  [There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
derivation.] 

EASTER-EGGS.     See  Pascii-Eggs. 

EATH.     A    Saxon    word,    eath,    easy. 
See  Uneath. 

Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  do  amiss. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  40. 
■    Tor  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  stars  on  hr. 

lb.,  iV,  xii,  1. 
For  why,  by  proofe  the  field  is  eath  to  win. 

Gciscoigne's  Vorks,  a  8. 
All  hard  assayes  esteem  I  eath  and  light. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  iG. 
Who  thinks  him  most  secure,  is  eathest  sham'd. 

Id.,  X,  •12. 
+At  these  advantages  he  knowes  'tis  eath 
To  cope  with  her  quite  severed  from  her  maids. 

Heyv;ood's  Troiu  Britanica,  1609. 

EATHS,  adv.     Easily,  commonly. 

These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy  shews 
That  wont  to  haunt  and  trace  by  cloister'd  tombs; 
Which  eaths  appear  in  sad  and  strange  disguises 
To  pensive  minds,  deceived  with  their  sluidows. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  263. 

To  ECHE.     The   same   as   to   eke,  or 
lengthen  out. 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  cche. 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plain  in  speech. 

Pericles,  act  iii,  chorus. 

Here  the  rhyme  fixes  it.  In  other 
passages  it  has  been  silently  changed 
to  eke.  In  the  chorus  to  the  2d  act 
of  Henry  V  the  same  thought  and 
expression  occur,  but  in  the  first  folio 
is  spelt  eech  : 

Still  be  kind, 
And  cech  out  oui-  performance  with  your  mind. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  4 to  edition  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  IGOO.  Ma- 
lone. 

fECHOICAL.    Having  the  nature  of  an 
echo. 

An  echoicall  verse,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllable  doth  agree  with  the  last  save  one :  as  in  an 
echo.  Nomendator.  j 


fECHONING,  ?ov echoing, Yiv^i\,  trans- 
lated by  Vicars,  1632. 

ECSTASY.  Madness.  In  this  sense 
it  is  now  obsolete,  nor  does  it  seem 
much  less  so  in  the  kindred  signifi- 
cation of  reverie,  or  temporary  wan- 
dering of  fancy,  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  "dreaming with  our  eyes  open." 

B.  II,  c.  xix,  §  1.  It  is  now  wholly 
confined  to  the  sense  of  transport,  or 
rapture.  In  the  usage  of  Shake- 
speare, and  some  others,  it  stands  for 
every  species  of  alienation  of  mind, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
proceeding  from  joy,  sorrow,  wonder, 
or  any  other  exciting  cause  ;  and  this 
certainly  suits  with    the  etymology, 

From  sorrow : 

^^^lere  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  [i.e.,  common]  ecstasij.  Macb.,  iv,  3. 

From  wonder  and  terror,  mixed  with 
anger : 

Follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Temp.,  iii,  3. 

Madness,  a  particular  fit  or  paroxysm 
of  it: 

C.  How  say  you  now,  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 
A.  His  incivility  coutLrms  no  less. — 

>t-  fr  *  *  * 

C.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasi/. 

Com.  E.,  iv,  4. 

Fixed  insanity : 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blomi  youth 
Blasted  «ith  ecstasy.  Maml.,  iii,  1. 

Again  : 

Ecstasy ! 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temoerately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.   It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd;  bring  me  to  tlie  test. 
And  I  the  matter  wiJl  reword,  which  madness 
AVould  gambol  from.  Ibid ,  iii,  4. 

IMost  of  these  instances,  and  some 
others,  are  noticed  by  Johnson  ;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  these  senses 
are  no  longer  given  to  the  word. 

EDDER,  for  a  viper,  is  found  in  some 
old  authors,  and  is  evidently  the  same 
as  adder,  which  is  still  in  common 
use.  Both  from  the  Saxon,  eedder. 
It  is  the  only  poisonous  serpent  of 
this  country. 

To  EDIFY.  'To  build.  The  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  from  its  etymology; 
and  long  the  only  sense  in  use. 
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Tlicre  was  an  lioly  cliapel  edifyde, 

AVherein  tlie  herniite  dewly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things,  each  morue  and  evcntjcle.  ^  ,^  ^^ 

Tor  see  what  workes,  what  infinite  expence, 
AVhat  monuments  of  zealc  tlieyeii^f. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  \i,  od. 

+EDIPOLS.     Used  in  burlesque. 

'      A^^■av  with  your  pishery  paslicry  your  pels  and  yom- 
(,/ipols  '1'Ik:  Shoo-malcers  Uoly-dinj,  4-to,  IGJl . 

EDWARD  SHOVELBOARDS,  for  Ed- 

Avard's  Shovelboard  shillings  ;  a  coin  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  They  were  broad 
shillings,  particularly  used  in  playing 
the  game  of  shovelboard.  See 
Shovelboard. 

Ami  two  Edu-urd  shovel-hoards,  that    cosi  me  two 
shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead^MiUer  ^  ,  ^ 

The  expression  was  probably  low  and 
ludicrous  at  the  time,  by  its  being 
given  to  Master  Slender. 
tEEL.  To  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail,  to 
have  a  slippery  person  or  business  to 
deal  -with.  ,  ,    ^,    _, 

Cauda  tenes  anguillam :  you  have  an  eeUhjVLm  tade. 
If'itkals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  o54. 
Paulo  momento  hue  illuc  inipellitur.  Hee  is  as 
waverin"  as  a  wetliercocke.  He  is  heere  and  their 
all  in  a  moment.  Theirs  as  much  holde  to  his  word, 
as  to  take  a  loet  eele  by  the  taile.         _  r  ,   ^p^A 

Terence  in  Englisli,  ibii. 

■fEFFRONTIT.  Impudent;  barefaced. 
Er.  effronte. 

From  men  besotted  he  doth  honom-  steale. 
And  yet  with  his  eponlit  sliamelesse  face, 
Seemes  to  command  the  divell  that  -ave  iim  place 

Taylor  s  11  orkes,  IboU. 

EFT.  Soon,  quickly.  Saxon.  Fre- 
quently so  used  by  Spenser,  and 
occasionally  by  his  contemporaries. 
See  Todd. 

But   properly,   afterwards,    as   here  : 
[the  correct  meaning  of  eft  is,  again.] 

Eft,  when  yeares 
More  rypc  as  reason  leiit  to  choose  our  peares, 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  18. 

EFTEST.  Certainly  put  as  a  corruption 
of  deftest. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eflest  way.    ,    ^ ,     .     „ 
Much  Ado,  IV,  3. 


See  Deft. 
EFT-SITHES.     Ofttimes. 

Wliich  way  ift-silhes,  while  that  our  kingdom  dured 
Th'  unfortuiiaie  Andromache  alone 
llesoited  to  the  parents  of  her  make.  „    .,  g 

J,d.  Surrey,  JEiienl,  2. 

EFTSOONS.  Immediately,  soon  after; 
The  Saxon  eft  properly  meaning  after. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Spenser,  who,  however,  very 
frequently  uses  it.  It  occurs  but 
rarely  in  the  dramatic  writers  of  that 
time. 


Eftsoones  I  Uiouglit  her  such  as  she  me  fold, 

And  would  have  kill'd  her.  Sp.  /•'.  Q.,  I,  u,  ::>9.     . 

But  seeing  me  eftsoons,  he  took  his  heels, 

And  threw  his  gai-meut  from  him  in  all  haste. 

Unf/ua,  0.  PI.,  V,  lo7, 

EGAL.     Equal.     French. 

Troubled,  confounded  thus ;  and  for  the  extent 
Of  raaMustice,  us'd  in  such  contempt.  , 

■'  Tit.  And.,  IV,  4. 

So  these,  whose  egall  state  bred  envy  pale  of  hue. 

Vomens  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sli.,  i,  2/ J. 
Wliereforc,  O  king,  I  speake  as  one  for  all, 
Sith  all  as  one  do  beare  you  eijull  faith.  ^       ^ 

Ferrex  and  Torrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  }lo. 
All  men  being  yet  for  tlie  most  part  rude,  and  in  a 
maner  popularly  eyall.  .„  .r.         t,   t     i 

Fiittenh,  Art.  ofE.  Focsy,  B.  I,  ch.  xx. 

EGALLY.     Equally. 

In  every  degree  and  sort  of  men  vertuc  is  commenda- 
ble, but  not  et/ally ;  not  only  because  men's  estates 
are  unegaU,  but  for  that  also  vertue  itself  is  not  in 
every  respect  of  egall  value  aud  estimation. 

Futtenh.  Art.  of  E.  Poesy,  B.  1,  ch.  xx. 

The  same  author  uses  equal  also  in 
the  same  page. 
EGALNESS.     Equality. 

And  such  an  eagulnesse  hath  natui-e  made 
Betweeue  the  brethren  of  one  father's  seede. 

Ferrex  and  Forrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  117. 

fEGESTION.  The  part  of  the  food 
ejected  from  the  body  after  digestion. 
An  old  medical  term. 

Shavpe  humours  are  knowne  by  sowrc  helkings,  and 
much  egesliod,  aud  very  thinne.  If  it  be  caused  of 
immeasurable  dissipation  and  spreading  abroad,  and 
that  through  heate  wlilcli  eonsumeth  the  nieate  like 
fire  and  rarefieth  the  skiu,  tlicn  the  egestions  sent 
out  by  the  belly,  be  lesse  in  quantitic  then  the  meate 
that  is  eaten,  and  also  the  egestions  the  drier. 

Bin-rough's  Method  ofFhysick,  1624. 

EGG-SATURDAY.  Festum  ovorura, 
in  the  old  calendars.  A  moveable 
feast,  being  the  Saturday  preceding 
Shrove  Tuesday. 

On  the  sixt  of  February,  beeing  egge  Satterday,  it 
pleased  some  gentlemen  schoUers  to  make  a  dauncing 
night  of  it.     Misc.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Christmas  Pr.,  p.  G8. 

Se°e  Pasch-Eggs. 
EGGS  AND  BUTTER  were  commonly 
eaten  at  breakfast,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  tea;  but  meat  was  more 
usual. 

Tliey  are  up  already,  and  call  hreggs  and  butter,^  they 
will  away  ])rcseiitly.  1  •^''"-  ^^  >  !'>  ■'■ 

Buttered  et/ffs  were  the  breakfast  of 
the  fifth  earl  of  Noithumberland  and 
his  lady  in  Lent.  See  his  Household 
Book,  published  by  Dr.  Percy. 
EGGS  FOR  MONEY.  Apparently  a 
proverbial  expression,  when  a  person 
was  either  awed  by  threats,  or  over- 
reached by  subtlety,  to  give  money 
upon  a  trifling  or  fictitious  considera- 
tion. 

Mine  honest  friend. 
Will  you  take  eggs  fur  money  ?  Wint.  T.,  i,  «. 


That  is,  Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
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bullied,  01'  cheated?  The  answer  is 
suitable  to  this  interpretation  : 

No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

An  insult  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
shown  in  the  following  passage  : 

And  for  the  rest  of  yoiu'  money,  I  sent  it   to  one 
captain  Cai'vegiit;  lie  snore  to  me  his  father  was  my 
lord  mayor's  cook,  and  that  by  Easter  next  you  should 
have  the  principal,  and  eqins  for  the  use,  indeed,  sir, 
MaUfi  at  Jlklii.,  0. PI.,  vii,  4.33. 

This  seems  the  purposed  insult  of  a 
bully,  who  thought  any  answer  suffi- 
cient for  the  fool  he  took  the  money 
from  ;  and  the  reply  of  him  to  whom 
this  answer  is  reported,  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notorious 
ignominy  to  be  so  put  off: 

0  rogue,  rogue,  I  shall  have  er///s  for  my  money ;  I 
must  hang  myself.  Ih'id. 

Wio,  notwithstanding  his  high  promises,  having  also 
the  king's  power,  is  yet  content  to  take  erjgesfor  his 
money,  and  to  bring  him  in  at  leisure. 

Slow's  Annals,  M  m  m  6. 

In  the  character  of  Coriat,  prefixed  to 
his  Travels,  where  it  is  said  in  the 
text,  "  He  will  buy  his  egys,  his  pud- 
dings, &c.,  in  the  Atticke  dialect,"  it 
is  added,  in  a  note,  "  I  raeane  when 
he  travelled.  A  thing  I  know  he 
scorned  to  do  since  he  came  home." 
Sign,  [b  5]. 
tEGG-STARCH. 

Whose  calves  eri-starcU  may  in  some  sort  be  taken 
As  if  they  had  beene  hang'd  to  smoake  like  bacon. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

EGLANTINE.  The  sweet  briar.  Aig- 
lantine,  or  aiglantier,  Fr.,  which 
Menage  derives  from  acanthus.  In 
modern  French  it  is  written  eglantine, 
as  in  English.  Bomare,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History,  describes 
it  as  the  cynorrhodon,  or  wild  rose. 
The  sweetness  of  the  leaf  is  noticed  by 
Shakespeare : 

The  leaf  of  e,/hintine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Out  bw-ecten'd  not  thy  breath.  Cymh.,  iv,  3 

Herrick  has  an  epigram  upon  it,  which 
has  merit : 

From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine 

Take  this  sjirig  of  eylunline, 

Wbicli,  tho'  sweet  unto  your  smell. 

Yet  the  fretful  bryar  will  tell, 

He  who  plucks  the  sweets  shall  prove 

Many  thorns  to  be  in  love.  Varies,  p.  99. 

Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweet 
briar  and  the  eglantine  : 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  tlie  vine. 

Or  the"  twisted  tv/?rt/(<(Ht'.  Alteyro,y,i7. 

Eglantine  has  sometimes  been  erro- 
neously taken  for  the  honey-suckle, 
nnd  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Milton  so  understood  it,  by  his  calling 


it   twisted.      If  not,   he   mast  have 
meant  the   wild   rose.     It   is  still   a 
common  word  in  poetry. 
EGMA.      A    purposed     corruption    of 
enigma,  which  it  immediately  follows. 

A.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle;    come, — tliy  I'envoy, 

begin. 

C.  No  eyma,  no  riddle,  no  I'enToy:  no  salve  in  the 

male,  sir.  Uce's  L.  L.,  iii,  ] . 

"In  the  male,"  certainly  means  in 
the  packet  or  budget.  Costard  mis- 
takes these  words  for  the  names  of 
plasters  for  his  broken  shin,  and  pre- 
fers a  plantain-leaf.  See  M.iLE. 
tEGRITUDE.     Sickness.     Lat. 

Now,  now  we  symbolize  in  eyrilndt'. 
And  simpatliize"in  Cupids  malady. 

The  Cyprian  Acadsiiiy,  1647,  p.  31. 

fEILES.  Beards  of  corn.  See  Ails. 
Dyce,  Peele's  Works,  ii,  206,  alters 
this  word  unnecessarily  to  ears. 

EILD.     See  Eld. 

EIRIE.  The  same  as  Aiery,  q.  v.  lu 
the  following  passage  it  means  a  hawk, 
or  falcon ;  or,  perhaps,  brood  of 
them : 

Kings 
Strove  for  that  eirie,  on  whose  scaling  wings 
Monarclis  in  gold  refin'd  as  much  would  lay 
As  might  a  month  an  army  royal  pay. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 

And  again  : 

Nor  any  other  lording  of  the  air 

Diu'st  witli  this  eirie  for  their  wing  prepare.         P/id. 

EISEL.  Vinegar.  A  Saxon  word,  used 
by  Chaucer : 

She  was  like  thing  for  hungir  ded, 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  bred 
Knedin  with  eisel  strong  and  egre. 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  v,  1215. 

And  Skelton  : 

He  paid  a  bitter  pencion 

For  man's  redemjition. 

He  dranke  eisel  and  gall 

To  redeme  us  withal.        Poems,  sign.  P  5. 

It  occurs  also  in  an  old  ballad : 

God  that  dyed  for  us  all. 
And  drank  both  eysell  and  gall, 
Bring  us  out  of  bale. 

Bitsoii's  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  35. 

Dr.  Johnson  quotes  a  similar  passage 
from  sir  Thomas  Jlore. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  eisel 
meant  vinegar,  nor  even  that  Shake- 
speare has  used  it  in  that  sense  : 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 

Sonnet  111. 

But  in  the  following  passage  it  seems 
that  it  must  be  put  for  the  name  of  a 
Danish  river : 

Siiow  me  what  thon'lt  do ! 
Won't  weep?  won't  fight?  wou't  fast?  wo'i't  te;\r 
thyself? 
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Wou'l  drink  up  Elsel?  cat  a  crocodile? 

rUdo't.  Haml.,v,\. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  river  Oesil  in 
Denmark,  or  if  not,  Shakespeare 
might  think  there  was.  Yssel  has 
been  mentioned,  but  that  is  in  Hol- 
Lind  ;  and  even  Nile,  but  that  is  as 
remote  from  the  reading  as  from  the 
place.  The  question  was  much  dis- 
puted between  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
Malone,  the  former  being  for  the 
river,  the  latter  for  the  vinegar ;  and 
he  endeavoured  even  to  get  over  the 
drink  up,  which  stood  much  in  his 
way.  But  after  all,  the  challenge  to 
drink  vinegar,  in  such  a  rant,  is  so 
inconsistent,  and  even  ridiculous,  that 
we  must  decide  for  the  river,  whether 
its  name  can  be  exactly  found  or  not. 
To  drink  up  a  river,  and  eat  a  croco- 
dile, with  his  impenetrable  scales,  are 
two  things  equally  impossible.  There 
is  no  kind  of  comparison  between  the 
others.  In  the  folios  it  is  printed 
Esile. 
EKE.     Also.     Saxon. 

And  I  to  Page  sliall  eke  unfold. 

How  Falstaff,  vaa'let  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  liold, 
And  liis  soft  couch  defile.  Mer.  W.  W.,  1,  3. 

Most  brisky  iuvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew. 

Mitts.  N.  D.,  iii,  1. 

This  word  occurs  almost  in  every  page 
of  Spenser,  and  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingrate, 
And  eke  blaspheming  Heaven  bitterly. 

F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  40. 
Eke  lustfull  life,  that  sleepes  in  sinks  of  sin. 
Procures  a  plaiiue. 

Mirr.for  Btafj.,  Lec/end  of  Mempricius. 
I  lusted  eke,  as  lasie  lechers  use.  Ibid. 

But  it  was  then  growing  obsolete,  and 
is  therefore  admitted  by  Shakespeare 
only  in  burlesque  pas.'?ages. 

fELA.  The  highest  note  in  the  scale 
of  music.  Our  old  dramatists  fre- 
quently use  the  expression  to  denote 
the  extreme  of  any  quality. 

ELD.     Old  age,  old  people  ;  eald,  Sax. 

I'or  all  thy  blessed  youtli 
Becomes  as  aged,  aud  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld.  Meas.  for  31.,  iii,  1. 

And  well  you  know, 
Tlie  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Iteceiv'd  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
This  talc  of  Hearnc  tlic  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Mei:  ir.  W.,  iv,  4. 
Seems  that  through  many  years  thy  wits  thee  faile, 
Aud  that  weak  eld  hath  left  thee  nothing  wise. 

Siiens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  IG. 

It  is  sometimes  written  ei/d  : 


Wliose  graver  years  would  for  no  labour  yield ; 

His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  might ; 
Two  sons  he  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  iii,  35. 

For  age,  or  time  of  life  in  general, 
even  infancy : 

The  angel  good  appointed  for  the  guard 
Of  noble  Raimond  from  his  tender  eild. 

Fairf.  T.,  vii,  80. 

ELDER.  To  be  crowned  with  elder 
was  a  disgrace. 

You  may  make  doves  or  vultures,  roses  or  nettles, 
laurel  for  a  garland,  or  elder  for  a  disgrace. 

Ejiil.  to  Alex,  and  Camp.,  0  PI.,  ii,  150. 

Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  anec- 
dote which  Shakespeare  has  noticed, 
that  Judas  was  hanged  on  a  tree  of 
that  kind : 

Well  foUow'd ;  Judas  was  hang'd  ou  an  elder. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 

This  legend  of  Judas,  however  it 
originated,  was  generally  received. 

He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder- 
tree  to  liang  on.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  of  H.,  iv,  4. 
Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have 
in  them  not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  many 
covetous  Judases  hang  themselves. 

Nixon's  Strange  Foot-post. 

Shakespeare  also  makes  it  an  emblem 
of  grief : 

Grow  patience, 
Aud  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  mitwiiie 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine. 

Cgmb.,  iv,  2. 

That  is,  let  grief,  the  elder,  cease  to 
entwine  its  root  with  patience,  the 
vine.  It  is  obscurely  expressed,  but 
does  not  seem  to  require  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  proposed. 
fELEGIOUS.  Lamenting;  melancholy. 

If  your  eleqious  breath  should  hap  to  rouze 
A  iiappy  tear,  close  hai'b'ring  in  his  eye. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

The  ELEMENT  was  often  used  for- 
merly, for  the  air,  or  visible  compass 
of  the  heavens ;  and  I  believe  still  is 
so  in  very  low  colloquial  language. 

The  element  itself,  'till  seven  years  hence, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view. 

Twel.  iV.,  i,  1. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
It  favours  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Jul.  Cces.,  i,  3. 

That  is,  the  look  of  the  sky. 

These  watergalls  in  her  dim  element, 
Poretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

S/t.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  562. 

Milton  has  used  it,  Comus,  299. 
There  was  a  notion,  that  all  the 
elements  were  combined  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  therefore  was  the 
element  of  elements.  When  Caesar 
says  to  Octavia,  "  The  elements  be 
kind  to  thee,"  he  probably  means 
only,  "May  you  have  fair  and  favour- 
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able  weatlier  in  your  voyage."  Ant. 
and  Chop.,  iii,  2.  This  seems  to  be 
the  simple  meaning,  -which  some 
would  obscure  by  refinement. 
Coriolanus  swears  by  the  elements, 
which  I  fancy  is  equivalent  to  by  the 
heavens  : 

By  the  eJements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  Lira  beard  lo  beard, 
He's  mine,  or  I  am  liis.  Cor.,  i,  10. 

ELEMENTS.  Man  was  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  the 
due  proportion  and  commixture  of 
which,  in  his  composition,  was  what 
produced  in  hirn  evei-y  kind  of  per- 
fection, mental  and  bodily.  The  four 
temperaments,  or  complexions,  which 
were  supposed  immediately  to  arise 
from  the  four  humours  (seeHuMOUKs), 
were  also  more  remotely  referred  to 
the  four  elements.  Thus,  in  Micro- 
cosmus,  the  four  complexions  enter, 
and,  being  asked  by  whom  they  are 
sent,  reply,  "  Our  parents,  the  four 
elements;''  and  each  afterwards  refers 
himself  to  his  proper  element :  Choler, 
to  fire ;  Blood,  to  air ;  Phleym,  to 
water;  and  Melancholy,  to  earth. 
0.  PI.,  ix,  122.  No  idea  was  ever 
more  current,  or  more  highly  in 
favour,  than  this,  particularly  with 
the  poets.  Hence  Sir  Toby  Belch 
inquires,  "Does  not  our  life  consist 
of  the  four  elements?"  TweL  N., 
ii,  3. 

It  is  said,  as  the  highest  possible 
commendation  of  Brutus, 

His  life  was  »entlc;  and  the  elements 

So  luix'd  iu  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  ivas  a  man. 

Jul.  C(vs.,  V,  5. 

The  following  passage  of  Drayton's 
Baron's  Wars  has  been  remarked  for 
its  sti'iking  similarity : 

111  wliom  so  mix'd  tlie  elements  all  lay. 
That  none  to  oue  could  sovereii;nty  impute ; 

As  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey; 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute 

As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began, 

She  meant  to  shew  all  that  mii/ltl  be  in  man.      iii,  -10. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  author 
copied  the  other ;  but  the  thought 
\vas  so  much  public  property  at  that 
time,  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  writer. 
So  Browne  says  of  a  lady,  that  such  a 
jewel 

Was  never  sent 
To  be  possest  by  oue  sole  element ; 


But  such  a  work  Nature  disposde  aiid  gave. 
Where  all  the  elements  concordance  have. 

Brit.  Past.,  i,  I,  p  3. 

The  thought  of  Shakespeare's  44th 
and  45th  Sonnets,  which  form  but 
one  poem,  turns  chiefly  upon  this 
supposed  combination  ;  among  other 
things  he  says. 

My  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death  oppress'd  with  melancholy. 

Suppl.  to  S/i.,  i,  618. 

So  Higgins,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates : 

If  we  behold  the  substance  of  a  man, 
How  he  is  made  of  elements  by  kind. 

Of  earth,  of  water,  aire,  and  fire,  thau 
We  would  full  often  call  unto  our  mind, 
Tliat  all  our  earthly  joys  we  leave  behind. 

Kiuf/  Ferrex,  p.  71. 

Massinger  has  further  pursued  the 
thought : 

I've  heard 

Schoolmen  affirm,  man's  body  is  compos'd 

Of  the  four  elements ;  and,  as  iu  league  together 

They  nourish  life,  so  each  of  them  affords 

Liberty  to  the  soul,  when  it  grows  weary 

Of  this  iiesliy  prison,  &c.  Eenegado,  iii,  2. 

And  as  the  above  passage  composes 
the  body  thus,  the  following  declares 
that  some  thought  the  soul  had  the 
same  origin  ; 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air;  another,  fire  ; 

Another,  blood  diffus'd  about  the  heart ; 
Another  saith,  the  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  essence  each  doth  give  a  part. 

Sir  John  Davies,  Im.  of  Soul,  Exordium. 

Cleopatra,  about  to  die,  says, 

I'm  th'e  and  air ;  my  other  elements 

I  give  to  baser  ht'e.  Jnt.  ami  CI.,  v,  2. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  mental 
qualities  were  in  any  way  deranged, 
the  elements  were  supposed  to  be  ill 
mixed.  Thus  a  madman  is  addressed 
in  these  terms : 

I  pritliee.  Www  four  elements  ill  brew'd, 
Torment  none  l)ut  thyself;  Away,  I  say, 
Thou  beast  of  passion,  &c. 

J3.  .y  Fl.  JS'ice  Valour,  act  i,  p.  31;:. 

ELIZABETH,  SAINT.  A  Hungarian 
princess,  daughter  of  Alexander  II 
king  of  Hungary,  a  long  account  r.t" 
whose  life  and  miracles  is  given  by 
Alban  Butler,  on  the  day  dedicated  to 
her  memory,  which  is  the  19th  of 
November,  from  sources  considered 
by  him  as  authentic.  She  is  called, 
in  the  French  Service  Books,  Sai/it 
Elizabeth,  veuve.  By  a  species  of 
adulation  very  absurd,  as  addressed 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  (the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  cause,)  this  saint's 
day  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  her 
reign. 
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Tliene  tlie  \9tli  day,  heyng  Saynt  Ehjzaheth's  day, 
th'  erle  of  Comerlaud,  tk'  eric  of  Essex,  and  my  1. 
Burge,  dyd  clialeng  all  comers,  sex  courses  apcace, 
whiclie  was  very  honorablye  performed. 

Lodye's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii;  p.  13. 

The  honour  of  a  festival  day  seems 
uot  to  have  been  granted  to  Elizabeth, 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  Relics 
of  the  Hungarian  saint  are  preserved 
at  Brussels,  and  in  the  electoral 
treasury  at  Hanover !  So  says  Butler. 
To  ELF. "  To  entangle  in  knots,  such 
as  elf-locJcs.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
spiteful  amusement  of  queen  Mab, 
and  her  subjects,  to  twist  the  hair  of 
human  creatures,  or  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses,  into  hard  knots,  which 
it  was  not  fortunate  to  untangle. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  fdth, 
Blanket  my  lotus ;  f(/'all  my  hair  iu  knots. 

Lear,  ii,  S. 

fELF-CAKE.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  fairies. 

To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  elf-caie. — 
Take  the  root  of  gladen,  make  powder  thereof,  and 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  to  drink  in 
wliite-wine ;  or  let  him  eat  thereof  so  much  in  his 
potage  at  a  time,  and  it  «ill  help  him. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  T/tinr/s. 

ELF-LOCKS.  Locks  clotted  together 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  terrible  dis- 
ease called  2^^ica  polonica  could  have 
been  alluded  to,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  cakes  the  elf-loclfs  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Mom.  and  Jul.,  i,  -1. 
She  tore  her  ehish  knots  of  haire,  as  blacke, 
And  full  of  dust,  as  any  collyer's  sacke. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  13. 
His  black  liaire  hung  dangling  about  his  eares  like 
eJfc-lockes,  Uiat  I  cannot  l)c  persuaded  but  some 
succubus  begot  him  on  a  witch. 

Fennor's  Compter's  Comnion-ivealth,  in 
Cens.  Lit.,  x,  p.  301. 

■fELOINE.     To  remove  to  a  distance. 

And  bysydys  tliys  hit  ys  not  to  be  dowbtydc  that  lie 
knowjnge  hymeselfe  to  be  gyltye  in  tlie  mater  before 
rehersyde  wyll  eloync  owt  of  the  same  bowse  into  tlie 
liandys  of  hys  secrett  fryndys  tliowsandys  of  poundes. 
Wriyht's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  90. 
How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  eloiyne  me  thus, 
And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

DoHhe's  Poems,  p.  23. 

ELSE.  Rather  licentiously  used  for 
others. 

Bastards  and  elsr.  K.  .John,  ii,  1. 

ELTHAM  MOTION.  A  contrivance 
shown  at  Eltham,  and  pretended  to 
be  a  perpetual  motion. 

I  dwell  in  a  windmill!  iha  perpetual  motion  is  here, 
and  not  at  Eltham.  B.  Jons.  Epicoene,  v,  3. 

It  is   alluded  to  in  one  of  Jonsou's 


epigrams,  under  the  name  of  The 
Eltham  Thing: 

See  yo\i  yond'  motion? — not  the  old  fa-ding, 
Kor  captain  Pod,  nor  yet  tlie  Eltham  thing.  Ep.,  xcvii. 
And  think  them  happy,  when  maybeshew'd  fora  penny 
The  Tlcet  street  mandrakes,  that  heav'nly  motion  of 
Eltham.  Verses  prefixed  to  Coriat  [I  3]. 

EMBALLING.  The  ceremony  of  car- 
rying the  ball,  as  queen,  at  a  corona- 
tion. The  word  was  probably  coined 
by  Shakespeare  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Toilet  objects  to  that  interpreta- 
tion, because,  he  says,  a  queen  consort 
has  not  that  ensign  of  royalty.  But 
the  sense  of  the  passage  enforces  this 
meaning  upon  us,  and  Shakespeare 
might  not  think  of  that  distinction. 
He  would  know  that  queen  EUzabeth 
carried  the  ball,  and  might  naturally 
conclude  the  same  of  other  queens. 

In  faith,  for  little  England 
You'd  venture  an  emballing  ;  I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there 'longed 
Ko  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  Hen.  VIII,  ii,  3. 

This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation, 
and  it  is  clearly  the  best,  among  many. 
One  of  them  is  offensive,  without 
being  at  all  probable. 
To  EM  BASE.  To  make  base.  Debase 
is  now  used  instead  of  this. 

But  then  the  more  your  own  misliap  I  rue. 
That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  embas'd. 

Spens.  Sonnet,  83. 
Thou  art  embas'd;  and  at  this  instant  yield's! 
Thy  proud  neck  to  a  miserable  yoke. 

Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  263. 

It  was  used  by  later  writers,  as  South, 
and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  John- 
son's Dictionary. 

tThis  warlike  order  of  souldiors  is  in  these  our  dayes 
much  embas'd.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

+If  a  lascivious  speaker  learne  a  better  and  more  grace- 
full  language,  then  that  which  wont  to  defile  and 
embace  an  obscene  tongue. 

Beading's  David's  Soliloquie,  1627. 

[Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
lower.] 

•fWhen  God,wko3e  words  moi-c  in  a  moment  can, 
Then  in  an  age  the  proudest  strength  of  man, 
Had  severed  the  Hoods,  Icvell'd  the  fields, 
Embus' t  the  valleys,  and  embost  the  hits.    Du  Bartas. 

To  EMBAYE,  for  embathe.     To  bathe. 
Metaphorically,  to  delight. 

Wliilcs  every  sencc  the  liumour  sweet  embay'd. 
And  sltimbring  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  u,  Vi. 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  himself  embay. 

Ibid.,  Muiopotmos,  v,  206. 
Their  swords  both  points  and  edges  sliarp  embay 
In  purple  blood,  where'er  they  hit  or  lijjlit. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xii,  62. 

To  EMBAYLE,  or  EMBALE.     To  en- 
close, or  pack  up  as  in  a  bale. 

And  her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  emhayVd 
In  nilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II.  iii,  27. 
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EMBERINGS.     The  fasts  of  the  ember 

weeks.     See  Todd. 
fTo  EMBLEM.    To  remind  by  emblem. 

Coxild  he  forget  his  death  that  every  houre 
Was  embkinKl  to  it,  hy  the  fading  flower? 

Wilts  Recreations,  1654. 

EMBOSSED.  Blown  and  fatigued  with 
being  chased,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
hold  out  much  longer ;  or,  according 
to  some,  swollen  in  the  joints.  From 
bosse,  a  humour,  Fr.  Mr.  Malone 
deduces  it  from  embogar,  Spanish ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have 
a  hunting  term  from  Spain.  France 
was  most  probably  our  mistress  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  sports,  and 
we  must  have  it  from  emboucher,  or 
embosser;  the  former  most  probably, 
if  Turberville's  definition  be  right : 
"having  the  mouth  full  of  foam." 
See  Imbost.     A  term  of  hunting. 

■VMien  the  hart  is  foamy  at  the  mouth,  we  say,  tliat  he 
is  emboss'd.  Ti'.rbeniUe  on  Hunt.,  p.  342. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  "foaming  with  rage,"  and  not 
anything  of  fatigue  : 

O  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamoii  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of  Tliessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed.  Ant.  <f-  CI.,  iv,  11. 

In  the  next,  it  appears  rather  more 
likely  to  mean  swelling  with  protu- 
berances, which  is  the  common  and 
still  current  sense  of  tlie  word  : 

Which  once  a  day  with  Lis  embossed  froth 

Tlie  sea  shall  covei'.  Tim.  of  A.,  v,  3. 

So  we  have  ''emboss'd  carbuncle,"  in 

Lear,  ii,  4. 

Here  it  means  worn  out  with  fatigue  : 

I  am  embost 
With  trotting  all  the  streets  to  find  I'audolfo. 

Albumiuar,  O.  PL,  vii,  2.35. 

In  the  passage  of  Spenser  which 
Upton  thought  so  difficult,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  to  emboss  means 
simply  to  fatigue : 

But  by  ensample  of  the  last  dayes  losse, 

Hone  of  them  rashly  durst  to  her  approeli, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  spoile  themselves  embusse. 

F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  C4. 

That  is,  "Nor  fatigue  themselves  by 
attempting  so  glorious  spoil." 
EMBRASURES,  for  e7nbraces. 

Forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  oui-  dear  vows. 

U'r.  and  Cr.,  iv,  4. 

To  EMBRUE,  in  the  sense  of  to  strain, 
or  distil. 

Some  butlied  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrew 
The  sugred  liquor  through  his  meltius;  lips. 

S^ens.  i\  §•,  II,  v,  33. 


EME,  or  EAM.  An  uncle.  Eame,  Sax. 
Earn  is  more  proper,  on  account  of 
the  etymology,  but  erne  is  perhaps 
more  common. 

While  they  were  young,  Cassibelan  their  erne 
Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  their  stcd. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  II,  x,  47. 
Henry  Hotspur,  and  his  eame 
The  earl  of  Wor'ster.         Braijt.  Polyolb.,  22,  p.  1070- 

See  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

Daughter,  she  says,  fly,  fly ;  behold  thy  dame 
Foreshews  the  treasons  of  thy  wretched  earn. 

Fuirf.  Tasso,  iv,  49. 
The  nephues  straight  depos'd  were  by  the  eame. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  438. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Staffordshire.  Grose's,  and 
other  Glossaries,  mark  it  as  a  northern 
word. 
EMERALD.  To  look  through  one, 
apparently  to  look  with  pleasure  and 
ease ;  perhaps  from  the  pleasant 
green  hue  of  the  stone,  or  some 
supposed  occult  quality  in  it. 

But  alwaies,  though  not  laughing,  yet  lool-inr/  through 
an  emeraud  at  others  jarres.  Enph.  Engl.,  li.  1. 

This  is  said  of  England,  on  account 
of  her  security  in  foreign  contests. 
fEMEROD.     1.  An  emerald. 

Ameril.    A  stone  that  glasiers  use  to  cut  their  glasse 
withal,  caUen  an  emrod.  Nomenclator. 

In  the  Lansd.  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  70, 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Cham- 
pernowne  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated  in 
1592,  referring  to  the  discovery  of 
some  articles  pillaged  from  a  Spanish 
carrack,  amongst  which  is  one  thus 
described :  "An  emerod  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  three  inches  in  length 
at  the  least,  and  of  great  breadth." 
2.  An  haemorrhoid. 
EMMANUEL.  Formerly  prefixed,  pro- 
bably from  pious  motives,  to  letters 
missive,  and  other  public  deeds. 

C.  What  is  thy  name? 
CI.  Emmannel. 

D.  Tluy  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;  'twill  go 


hard  with  vou. 


2  Uen.  VI,  iv. 


In  the  old  play  of  The  famous  Victo- 
ries of  Henry  V,  &c.,  the  broad  seal 
of  the  king  is  called  by  this  name  : 

I  beseech  your  grace  to  delivi-r  me  your  safe 
Coiulucl.  liiider  your  broad  seal,  Emanuel. 

Which  the  king  does,  and  issues  the 
order  almost  in  the  same  words.  See 
the  note  on  the  above  passage. 
fEMMANUEL.  The  name  of  an  oint- 
ment for  wounds  and  sores,  which 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  sixleenth  century. 
The  following  directions  for  making 
it  give  rather  a  curious  example  of  the 
old  practice  of  medicine. 

To  make  a  treate  called  fiH«/(!(f?.— Take  ven-aine, 
dittany,  piiiipcnicll,  centory  the  more,  gratia  dei,  of 
eacli  one  liandfiiU,  hearbe  Jolin,  avence,  celondine, 
acus  nmscata,  alalvia,  plantaine,  spurge,  e^'rimonie, 
of  carli  one  liandfuU,  griud  al  in  a  niorter,  and  put 
tliem  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  lioyle  them  in  a  pan  till 
the  third  part  be  wasted,  then  straine  it  through  a 
canvas  cloth,  and  set  it  over  the  tire,  and  put  therto 
waxe  foure  ounces,  pitch  as  much,  rozen  as  much, 
oUbanum  two  ounces,  mastick  two  ounces,  mirrhe  two 
ounces,  aloes  two  ounces,  turpentine  two  ounces, 
sheepes  sewet  halfe  a  pound,  beate  them  aU  into 
powder,  and  hoyle  them  all  together  save  the  turpen- 
tine, the  which"must  be  put  in  last  of  all,then  straine 
the  same  througii  a  cloth,  and  keepe  it  till  you  have 
needc  thereof:  and  this  is  a  speciaU  healer  of  all 
wounds  and  sores,  bruses,  and  broken  bones,  and 
apostumes  that  be  broken;  also  it  hath  a  special  vertue 
to  draw,  dense,  and  re-engender  good  flesh,  it  liealetli 
and  doth  away  all  kind  of  aches  wliatsoever,  al 
cankers  and  festers,  it  healeth  morimals,  it  passetli  al 
other  oyntments;  and  if  you  wil  have  it  soft,  put 
thereto  a  quantity  of  oyle  of  roses,  so  much  as  you 
thinke  good.   I'rooved.    Tht  Pathway  to  Health,  bl.l. 

To  EMMEW.  To  restrain,  to  keep  in  a 
mew,  or  cage,  either  by  force  or  terror. 

Tills  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Wliose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  foUies  doth  emmew 
As  fav"ilcon  doth  the  fowl.  Meas.for  M.,  iii,  1. 

EMMOVE.  A  compound  oi  move,  used 
by  Spenser,  and  in  imitation  of  him 
by  Thomson,  when  writing  in  his 
stanza,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
See  Todd. 

EMONY,  for  iEmonia,  or  Ilseraonia. 
Part  of  Thessaly,  where  was  Pharsalia. 

War  that  hath  sought  th'  Ausonian  fame  to  rear 

In  warlike  Ummy.  Cornelia,  0.  PL,  ii,  Zii. 

EMPEACH,  V.  To  hinder ;  from  ein- 
2)escher,  Pr.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  should  be  used,  as  a  distinct  word 
from  imjieuch,  for  to  accuse ;  but  the 
similarity  is  perhaps  too  great  for 
confusion  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Todd 
exemplifies  this  sense  from  Elyot  and 
Spenser. 

EMPERY.  A  kingdom;  from  empere, 
old  Fr. 

A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fastcn'd  to  an  empery, 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double. 

Cymh.,  i,  7. 

More  commonly,  sovereign  authority, 
dominion : 

Or  there  we'll  sit 
RuUng,  in  large  and  ample  empery 
O'er  I'rance,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 

Uen.  V,  i,  2. 
Do  exercise  your  mirthless  empory. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  2iC. 
Bring  all  the  nymphes  within  licr  emperie 
To  be  assistant  in  her  sorrowing. 

BroKiie,  Brit.  Past.,  \,  5,  p.  120. 


Proud  Mersey  is  so  great  in  entering  of  the  main. 
As  lie  would  make  a  shew  for  empery  to  stand. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  11,  p.  861. 

fEMPlLL.     To  drug. 

Tliat,  in  the  sugar  (even)  of  sacred  writ. 
He  may  em-pill  us  with  som  bane-full  bit. 

Du  Bartas. 

EMPIRICUTICK,  for  empirical.  Whe- 
ther a  licence  of  the  author,  or  an 
intended  error  of  the  speaker,  or  a 
real  error  of  the  press,  is  not  quite 
clear. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  btit  em- 
piricntic/c.  _     Coriol.,  ii,  1. 

The  first  folios  have  liemperickqutique. 
The  speaker  is  Menenius,  who  coins 
words  at  pleasure.  Alluding  to  Aufi- 
dius,  he  says,  "  I  would  not  have 
been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in 
Corioli."  Ibid. 
EMPLOYMENT.  Apparently  used  for 
implement. 

See,  sweet,  here  are  the  engines  that  must  do  't. 

(Namely,  an  iron  crow  and  a  halter.) 

My  stay  hath  been  j  roloiiged 
With  hunting  obscure  nooks  for  these  employraents. 
Widow's  Tears,  0.  PI.,  \\,  220. 

So  Malvolio,  taking  up  the  feigned 
letter  of  Olivia,  says. 

What  employment  have  we  here?     Ttoel.  N.,  ii,  5. 

Which  however  might  bear  its  usual 
sense,  without  much  violence.  War- 
burton  says  it  is  equivalent  to  "  What 
have  we  to  do  here?" 
EMPRESA,  the  same  as  impresa.  Device 
or  motto  on  a  shield,  &c. 

Thv  name  as  my  empresa  will  I  beare. 

•  Drayton's  Matilda. 

See  Impkesa. 
EMPRISE.     Enterprise.     Emprise,  Fr. 
Very  commonly  used  by  Spenser. 

Therewith  sir  Guyou  left  liis  fh'st  emprise. 
And  tm-ning  to  tliat  woman  fast  her  hent. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II,  iv,  13. 
Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldly  good, 
Inticed  us  to  follow  this  emprise.  Fair/.  Tasso, ii,6i. 

It  is  still  a  poetical  word,  having  been 
used  by  Milton  and  Pope. 

+A  slender  number  for  so  great  emprise. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1587- 

tE3IPT.     To  empty. 

To  fill  my  pate  with  verse,  and  empt  my  purse. 

Tiiyhr's  ll'orUs,  1630. 

ENACTURE.     Action,  or  effect. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enacturcs  with  themselves  destroy. 

Ham.,  iii,  2. 

tENAGE.    To  make  aged? 

That  never  hail  did  harvest  prejudice ; 
Tliat  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  cn-ay'd ;  nor  any  stormy  stowr 
Dismounted  mountains,  nor  no  violent  showr 
Poverisht  the  land.  Bu  Bartas. 

fENAMBUSH.     To  place  in  ambush. 

llis  enamlushed  enemies.     Chapm,  II.,  x,  257 
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ENAUNTER,  af/i'.  Lest.  A  word  pecu- 
liar to  Spenser;  whether  provincial 
or  antiquated,  has  not  been  made  out. 

Anger  uould  let  liira  speak  to  the  tree, 
EnauHter  his  rage  mou^'lit  cooled  be. 

^Spens.  Sh.  Kal,  Feb.,  199. 
With  them  it  fits  to  care  for  their  heir, 
Enaunter  their  heritage  do  impaii-. 

Ibid.,  May,  11. 

tENBREAME.     Strong;  sharp. 

We  can  be  content  (for  tlie  health  of  our  bodies)  to 
drink  sliarpe  potions,  receive  and  indure  the  operation 
of  enhreami-  purges,  to  observe  precise  and  hard  diets, 
and  to  bridle  our  affections  and  desires. 

Northhrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

ENCAVE.     To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

Do  but  encavs  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  a"ud  notable  scorns, 
That  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  his  face.  0th.,  iv,  1. 

Compounds  with  en  were  almost  made 
at  pleasure,  while  our  language  was 
forming,  and  hardly  require  explana- 
tion. 
tENCHARGE.     An  injunction. 

A  nobleman  being  to  passe  through  a  water,  com- 
maunded  his  trumpetter  to  goe  before  and  sound  the 
depth  of  it,  who  to  shew  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refus'd 
this  encharge  and  push'd  the  nobleman  himselfe 
forward,  saying ;  No  sir,  not  I.  youi-  lordship  shall 
pardon  me.         Cojilei/'s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

fTo  ENCHASE.     To  ornament. 

Like  rich  Autumnus  golden  lamp,  .... 

Wlien  with  liis  cheerful  face, 

Fresli  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  skies 
enchase.  Chapra.  II.,  v,  8. 

ENCHEASON.     Occasion.     Enchaison, 
old  Fr.     See  Roquefort. 

Thou  railest  on  right  without  reason, 

And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  encheuson. 

Spens.  Shep.  K.,  May,  146. 
Certes,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  encheason  that  me  liether  led. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  30. 

An  antiquated  Mord  in  Spenser's  time. 
fENCHEST.     To  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

Thou  art  Joves  sister  and  Saturnus  childe ; 
Yet  can  they  breast  enchest  such  anger  still  ? 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  163D. 

fEND.      Not  to  care  which  end  goes 
forward,  to  be  reckless  or  negligent. 

Negligeiiteni  eiitn  fecit.  He  had  made  him  retchles, 
negligent,  carelesse,  not  to  regard  which  ende  goes 
forward.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

Slowdy,  easily,  gently,  softly,  negligeully,  as  caring 
not  what  ende  goes  forward. 

Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  86. 

fENDENIZE.  To  establish  in  a  country. 

And  having  by  little  and  little  in  many  victories 
vanquished  the  nations  bordering  upon  them,  brought 
them  at  length  to  be  endeni:ed  and  naturahzed°in 
their  owue  name. 

Holland's  Jmmianas  Marcellinns,  1609. 

ENDIAPRED.      Variegated,  diversified 
in  colour.     See  Diaper. 

Who  views  the  troubled  bosome  of  the  maine 
Endiapred  with  cole-blacke  porpesies. 

67.  Tib.  Nero.  Tragedy,  sign.  G  C. 

ENDOSS,  V.     To  put  on,  or  mark  upon. 
Endosser,  Fr.     This  and  endorse  are 


[  of  the  same  origin  ;  only  endorser  is 
older  French  than  endosser.  Both 
mean  originally  to  put  on  the  back, 
from  dorsum. 

Gave  me  a  shield,  in  whicli  he  did  endoss 
His  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  V,  xi,  53. 

Both  here,  and  in  his  Colin  Clout, 
1.  632,  it  is  used  for  to  put  on  by 
painting  or  engraving. 
fENDUGINE.  Apparently  equivalent 
to  dudgeon.  The  word  occurs  twice 
in  the  following  work. 

Which  shee  often  perceiving,  and  taking  in  great 
endugiiie,  roundly  told  him  that  if  hee  used  so  con- 
tinually to  looke  after  her,  shee  would  clappe  such  a 
paire  of  homes  upon  his  head. 
_  GratitE  Ludentes,  1633,  p.  118. 

fENEWED.     Coloured;  hued. 

And  soo  they  rode  tliorowoute  a  forest,  and  at  the 
last  they  were  ware  of  two  pavelions  even  by  a  pryorv 
witli  two  sheldes,  and  the  one  sliylde  was  enewe'd 
with  whyte,  and  the  other  shelde  was  reed. 

Morte  d' Arthur  A,  %\. 

To  ENFEOFF.  To  grant  out  as  a  feoff, 
fief,  or  estate  ;  to  give  up. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoff  d  himself  to  popularity.    1  Ren.  IV.  iii  2. 

fENFORCIVE.     Compulsive. 

A  sucking  hind-calf,  whieli  she  trussed  with  her  en- 
forca-e  seres.  Chapm.  II.,  viii,  212. 

ENFOULDRED.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Spenser,  and  conjectured  to  be  made 
from  foiddroyer,  the  antiquated  form 
of  foudroyer,  in  French.  If  so,  it 
must  mean  "thundered  out  with  it." 

With  fowle  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing  fire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  40. 

fENGAGED.  "Indebted."  Acad.CompL, 

1654. 
fENGENY.        Ingenuity  ;    invention  ; 

mechanical  skill.     See  Ingine. 

In  midst  of  which,  by  rarer  engeny. 

Then  Mars  and  Venus  hang  in  Leranian  net. 

Zonche's  Dote,  1613. 

ENGHLE,  or  ENGLE.  I  fear  nothing 
better  can  be  made  of  this  word  than 
a  different  spelling  of  ingle,  which  is 
often  used  as  a  favorite,  and  some- 
times of  the  worst  kind. 

What  between  his  mistress  abroad,  and  his  engle  at 
home,  high  fare,  &c.— he  thinks  the  houi-s  have  no 
wings.  B.  Jons.  Silent  IV.,  i.  1. 

Possibly  it  was  a  cant  term  among 
the  players,  for  the  boys  belonging  to 
the  theatre : 

Wliat,  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now?  for  the 
nlayers  to  make  enghles  of.  Ibid.,  Poetaster,  i,  1. 

No,  you  mangonizing  slave,  I  will  not  part  from  *en». 
You'll  sell  them  lor  enghles,  you.  Ibid.,  iii,  4. 


The  children  who  speak  the  prologue 
to  Cynthia's  Revels,  call  themseves 
enghles  : 
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And  sweat  for  every  venial  trespass  we  commit,  as 
some  autlior  would  if  lie  had  such  fine  enghUs  as  we. 

Frol. 

Shakespeare,  to  his  credit,  has  not 
the  word  at  all,  unless  we  turn  the 
"  ancient  angel,"  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  into  an  engle,  which  1  should 
much  scruple  to  do.  See  Ingle. 
To  ENGHLE.  To  coax,  or  cajole,  as  a 
favorite  might  do.  To  ingle  is  used 
exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

I'll  presently  go  and  enrihk  some  broker  for  a  poet's 
gown,  and  bespeak  a  garland. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  ii,  3,  at  the  end. 

ENGIN,  for  ingin  ;  from  ingenium,  wit. 

These  quajTit  questions  (wene  1)  tlie  apostles  woulde 
never  liave  soluted  witli  like  quicknesse  oi  engiii,  as 
our  Dunsmen  do.  Chahner's  Morice  Eiic,  M  1. 

See  Ingine. 
An  ENGINE  sometimes  meant  the  rack. 

W^hich,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fixt  place.  I'Car,  i,  4. 

Shall  nnu'derers  be  there  for  ever  dying, 
Theii-  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines  ? 
B.  Sr  Fl.  Night-walker,  act  iv. 

In  Temp.,  ii,  1,  it  may  mean  a  rack, 
or  other  instrument  of  torture.  It 
signified  also  a  warlike  engine,  or 
military  machine,  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  and  other  missiles  : 

AVlitn  he  walks  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the 
ground  slirinks  before  his  treading.  CorioL,  v,  4. 

So  also  in  Tr.  &  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Arcite  is  gently  visag'd,  yet  his  eye 
Is  like  an  engine  bent.     Tv:o  Nohle Kinsin.,  v,  4. 
ThoTigh  he,  as  engines  arrows,  shot  forth  wit, 
Yet  aim'd  withaU  tlie  proper  marks  to  liit, 
His  ink  ne'er  stain'd  the  sm-jilice. 

IFest's  Poem,  prefixed  to  Randolph's  Poems,  B  5. 

fENGINOUS.    Ingenious;  mechanical. 

For  that  one  acte  gives,  like  an  enginons  wheele. 
Motion  to  all,  sets  all  the  state  agoing. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
By  open  force,  or  projects  enginons. 

Chapm.  Odgs.,  i,  452. 

ENGLAND'S  JOY.  The  name  of  an 
old  play,  now  lost;  written  perhaps 
by  Nich.  Breton. 

Let  me  see— tlic  author  of  the  Bold  Beaucliamps, 
And  England's  Jog. 

P,  Tlie  last  was  a  well  writ  piece,  I  assure  you ; 
A  Breton,  I  take  it,  and  Shakspeare's  very  wav. 

Goblins,  O.  PI.",  x,  173. 
And  poore  old  Vennor,  that  plain  dealing  man, 
Wlio  acted  England's  Joy  first  at  the  Swan. 

Taylor,  Water  P.,  p.  163. 

To  ENGRAVE.  To  put  into  a  grave, 
to  bury. 

The  sixt  had  charge  of  tliem  now  being  dead. 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 

Spens.  F.  Q,  I,  x,  43. 

See  also  II,  i,  CO. 

Ten  in  the  hundi'cd  lies  here  cngrav'd, 
'Tis  a  Imndred  to  ten  his  sold  is  not  sav'd. 

Epitaph  on  John  a  Coomhe,  attributed  to 
^haksp.,  Prolog,  to  Sh.,  p.  ISO. 
The  quickc  with  face  to  face  engraved  he, 
Each  ollier's  death  that  each  miglit  living  sec. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  441. 


To  ENGROSS.      To   fatten,   or   make 
gross. 

Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 

Iiich.ni,m,l. 

Also,  to  make  large,  or  heap  together  : 

For  tliis  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-atchieved  gold. 

2  Hen.  IF,  iv,  4. 

ENGROSSMENTS,  Accumulations, 
heaps  of  wealth. 

This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  enorossments  to  the  ending  father. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  4. 

That  is,  "  Such  is  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequence of  his  gains,  to  a  father  at 
the  close  of  life." 
To  ENHALSE,      To   clasp  round   the 
neck  ;  from  halse,  a  neck.  See  Halse. 

First  to  mine  inne  cometh  my  brother  false ; 

Enibraceth  me ;  well  met,  good  brotlier  Scales, 
And  weeps  withall;  the  other  meinhalse, 

With  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mirror  for  Mugist.,  p.  400. 

fENHEDGE.  To  surround  with  a 
hedge. 

These,  aU  these  thither  brought;   and  their  young 

boycs 
And  fnglitfnll  matrons  making  wofull  noise. 
In  heaps  enhcJg'd  it.  Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

f  ENJOIN.     To  join  together,  or  unite. 

My  little  children,  I  must  shortly  pay 
Tlie  debt  I  owe  to  nature,  nor  shall  I, 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  enjoyn'd  in  one. 

Phillis  of  Scyros,\Qaa. 

ENMESH,  V.  To  enclose  in  the  meshes 
of  a  net.  Found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all.  Othello,  ii,  3. 

fENORME.     Enormous.     Fr. 

At  this  answer,  the  pitifnll  citizens  being  astouied, 
and  avouching  they  were  not  able  after  such  wastings 
and  bm-nings  to  provide  any  remedie  of  their  exceeding 
great  losses,  by  the  meanes  of  such  enornie  and  Inige 
a  preparation.         Holland's  Ammianus  Marcel.,  1GU9. 

fENORMIOUS.     For  enormous. 

Observe,  sir,  tlie  great  and  enorniious  abuse  licrcof 
amongst  Christians,  confuted  of  an  Ethnickc  philoso- 
pher. Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tENOUGlI.  "  It  is  enough,"  i.  e.,  it  is 
roasted  or  boiled  enough.   Palsgrave. 

ENOW.  Though  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
siders this  as  the  plural  of  enough, 
and  gives  examples  accordingly,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  some  provincial  dialects. 
AVe  now  say  men  enough,  horses 
enough,  &c.  Probably  it  never  was 
more  than  a  different  pronunciation 
of  enough,  there  being  no  etymolo- 
gical reason  for  the  two  senses.  The 
last  syllable  was  sounded  like  the 
adverb  7iow. 
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^m.  'VMien  wilt  thou  tliink  my  torments  are  enow  ? 
Echo.  No«". 
Sand.  Amyntas,  act  v,  sc.  8. 

In  some  counties  they  say  enew. 

tTlie  great  Turk  keeps  not  mistresses  enow. 

TlieSU,ilitedMaid,x,.  6. 

tENPRENABLE.     Impregnable.   Hey- 

loood,  1556. 
To  ENRAGE.     To  implant.    Enraciner, 

Fr.     Spenser  says  of  the  human  soul, 

Wliicli  powTo  retaining  still,  or  more  or  lesse 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraced, 

Through  every  part  she  doth  the  same  imprcsse, 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced. 

Hymn  on  Beauty,  1.  113. 

To  ENSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  pro- 
tect as  with  a  fort ;  a  sconce  signifying 
a  kind  of  petty  fortification.  Written 
also  insconce. 

And  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat- 
a-mouiitaiu  looks,  yoiu-  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your 
l)old,  beating  oaths,  uuder  the  shelter  of  your  honour. 
Mer.  jr.  IF.,  ii,  2. 
I  wll  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Ibid.,  iii,  8. 

So  in  All's  W.,  ii,  3. 

Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here, 
"Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 

Sh.  Sonnet,  49. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Nestorius'  Iiouse,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Ensconc'd  himself.  B.  J-  77.  or  Shirley.  Coronal.,  v,  1. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
Tliat  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

Sh.  liape  of  Lucr.,  SuppL,  i,  558. 

fENSAMPLE.  The  common  word 
answering  to  the  modern  example. 

As  for  an  ensainple,  unto  great  men  God  aUoweth 
hunting  and  banking  at  sometimes. 

Latimer's  Sermons. 
And  niayntenantly  herewith  the  Saxons  encouraged 
•nith  suche  comfortable  speache  as  Hcngist  uttered 
amongst  them,  required  to  have  battayle  ^^■ithout 
delay;  whose  ensample  the  Brytains  follomng. 

Holinshed's  Chron.,  1577. 
So  many  are  wonte  to  speake  by  tliose  persons  whiche 
have  fallen  to  the  committyug  of  some  haynous 
enoi'uiitie ;  as  for  an  ensampUj  of  advoutry,  in'ceste, 
tliefte,  or  manslaughter. 

Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  1548. 

To  ENSEAM.  To  fatten,  or  grease ; 
from  seam,  grease. 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.     IlamL,  iii,  4. 

Also,  as  from  seam,  a  juncture  made 
by  sewing,  to  unite  or  enclose.  "Come, 
I'll  enseam  you,"  are  the  words  of 
^Monsieur,  to  Bussy  d'Ambois,  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  ladies ;  meaning, 
"Come,  I'll  unite  you  to  their partj^" 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  faufiler. 
Hence  surely  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted encloses,  or  contains,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser  : 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  liiniself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 
E.  q:,  IV,  .xi,  35. 

The  commentators,  who  here  explain 
it  fattens,  do  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
served that  the  word  is  applied  not 


only  to  the  fishes,  which  might  be 
fattened,  but  also  to  the  streams. 
See  Seam  and  Inseame. 
ENSEAR,  or  perhaps  ENSERE.  Dr. 
Johnson  explains  it  sear  vp,  or  cau- 
terize ;  but  I  suspect  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  dry  up,  from  sere,  dry. 

Edsear  thy  fertile  and  eonccptious  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  Ijring  out  ungrateful  man. 

Timon,  iv,  3. 

ENSHIELD,  for  enshielded.  Covered 
as  with  a  shield.  Some  have  con- 
jectured inshelled,  which  word  occurs 
in  Coriolanus.  The  difference  is  not 
important. 

As  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty,  ten  times  louder 
Tiian  beauty  could  displav'd.  Meas.for  31.,  ii,  4. 

To  ENSNARLE.  To  insnare,  or  en- 
tangle.  Spenser  uses  the  word  snarl 
in  the  sense  of  twisted  or  knotted, 
applied  to  hair : 

They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 
Ere  to  liis  den  he  backward  could  recoyle. 

fTo  ENSTATE.     To  establisl^'  "^ "  ^' '''  ^' 

After  this,  for  the  better  encouraging  of  learning, 
and  the  enstatiny  oi  this  lier  college  in  a  flourishin°g 
condition,  slie  gave  several  scliolarships  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  poor  students.  Broome's  Travels. 

fENSTOCK.     To  put  in  the  stocks. 

Not  that  (as  Stoiks)  I  intend  to  tye 
.,;     With  iron  cliains  of  strong  necessity 

Th'  Eternal's  har.ds,  and  liis  free  feet  enstock 
In  destinies  hard  diamantin  rock.        Du  Bartas. 

tENSWEETEN.     To  make  sweet. 

The  manner  also  of  sleepe  must  bee  duely  regarded, 
to  sleepe  rather  open  moutli'd  than  shut,  winch  is  a 
great  help  against  iuternall  obstructions,  which  more 
ensiveeteneth  the  breath,  recreateth  the  spii'its,  com- 
forteth  the  braiue,  and  more  cooleth  the  vehement 
lieate  of  the  heart.        Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1039. 

ENTAYLD,  2^art.  Engraved,  cut  in 
like  a  seal.     Intayliato,  Ital. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  bendes,  w^hich  were  entayl'd 
Witli  curious  autickes.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  i27. 

Over  the  doore  whereof  yea  shall  tiud  the'  arme's  of 
my  husband  entayl'd  in  marble. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  H  li  7. 

Spenser  uses  entail  also  for  carvino-. 
F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  4. 

tHis  importunity  soe  far  prevailed, 
She  scemd  contented  for  to  be  entayled. 

The  Ncu;-  .Urtamorphosis,  16(.K),  MS.,  i,  83 

t^o  ENTERBLINNE.     To  intermingle.' 

Do  not  anticipate  the  worlds  beginning; 
But,  till  to-morrow,  leave  the  enter-hlinning 
Of  rocky  mounts  and  rouling  waves  so  wide. 

Vu  Bartas. 

ENTER-DEALE,  s.  Meditation,  design  ; 
or  perhaps  rather  intercourse,  deal- 
ing together.     See  I.\teu-de-\.l. 

I'or  lie  is  practiz'd  well  in  policy. 
And  tliereto  doth  liis  courting  most  apply 
To  learu  the  cntcrdeate  of  princes  straiise, 
To  mark  th'  intent  of  counsels,  &c. 

%  .VoM.ifMM.  r.,  783. 
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tENTHEAN.     Ii.spiicd. 

Amidst  wliidi  liigh 
Divine  flames  of  eutJican  joy,  to  lier 
Tliat  level'd  liad  ttieir  way. 

Chainberlayne's  Tharomuda,  1G59. 

ENTHRONISED,  part.     Enthroned. 

Should   be  tlierc    openly   enthronised    as    the    very 
electt;d  king.  KnoUes,  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  923. 

Accented  enthronised.     See  Inthro- 

KIZED. 

To  ENTRAIL,  v.     To  entwine,  or  twist 
together. 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket 
Made  cf  fine  twigs,  enlrailed  curiously. 

Spenser's  Prothuhiniion,  v.  25. 
Before  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  Jewell,  and  therein  enirmjVd 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots.  Ihid.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  27. 

ENTRAILE.      Fold,  or  twist.      Intra- 
lasciare,  Ital.,  or  entraille,  Fr. 

Whose  folds  displaid, 
AVerc  shctch'd  now  forth  at  length  without  entndle. 
Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  16. 

The  bowels  might  be  called  entrails 
from  being  so  curiously  twisted  as 
they  are,  vinless  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French. 
To  ENTREAT.  To  treat  or  use  well  or 
ill.  The  second  sense  of  tlie  word 
in  Johnson. 

Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house. 
Tor  Heav'n's  sake  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 

Bich.  II,  iii,  1. 
Who  for  the  same  him  foully  did  entreate. 

Spens.  Molh.  Euhb.  Tale,  v.  922. 

Hence,  to  entertain  or  to  receive,  me- 
taphorically : 

In  which  she  often  us'd  from  open  heat 
Herselfe  to  shrovid  and  pleasures  to  eulreal. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  53. 

fENTREATANCE.     Treatment;  beha- 
viour. 

For  (said  he)  that  may  by  petition  and  fairc  enlreat- 
Kiire  he  easily  obtained  of  that  heroicall  prince  .  .  . 
which  will  never  be  got  from  him  by  force  of  armes. 
Kiiul/cs,  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

EKTREATMENT.  Entertainment, 

conversation. 

From  this  time 
Be  somewhat  scantcr  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  enlreutments  at  a  liighcr  rate 
Thaii  a  command  to  parley.  Eaml.,  i,  3. 

So  also  entreaty,  in  Johnson. 
YVo  ENTROUP.     To  form  in  troop.s. 

And  whiles  at  the  very  point  of  the  medley  on  both 
sides,  the  horsemen  strongly  enlronped  themselves, 
and  the  footmen  stoutly  fortified  their  owne  sides, 
making  a  front  by  joyning  their  bneklers  most  close 
and  fast  together.     iiuUand's  Ammiunus  Marc.  1G09. 

fENUCLEATE.       To    solve;    to    un- 
riddle. 

.s>/.  "Wliat  makes  your  grave  lordsliip  in  it,  I  do 
iieseechyou?  But  sir,  mark  me,  the  kernel  of  the 
text  enucleated,  I  shall  confute,  refute,  repel,  refel. 

C/mpman's  Rev.  for  Honour,  1654. 

fENVIOUS.     Angry,  indignant. 

And  as  keen  dogs  keep  sheep  iu  cotes  or  folds  of 
hurdles  bound, 


And  gi-in  at  every  breach  of  air,  envious  of  all  that 
moves.  Chapm.  II.,  K,  159. 

ENVIRON,  adv.  All  around.  Exactly 
the  French  adverb  environ.  The  ori- 
ginal French  word  was  viron,  of  which 
this  is  a  compound.  Sec  Menage, 
Oi'igines. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  etiviron  goes, 
To  view  what  count'nance  ev'ry  warrior  bears. 

Fairf.  Tass.,  ii,  80. 

The  verb  and  substantive  from  this 

origin  are  still  in  use. 
ENVOY.  See  L'envoy. 
ENVY,  for  hatred,  or  ill-will.    Not  now 

used   in   that   sense ;   but   envy   too 

frequently  produces  hatred. 

I  forgive  aU. 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with;  no  black  envj/ 
Shall  make  my  grave.  Hen.  VIII,  ii,  1. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conjec- 
ture, who,  for  the  clearing  up  of  the 
passage,  supposes  take  and  make  to 
have  changed  places. 

I  can't  make  peace  with ;  no  black  envy 
Shall  take  my  grave. 

To  take  would  then  mean  to  blast,  as 
it  does  not  unusually.  In  the  same 
sense  envy  occurs  again  in  that  play: 

Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction, 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  iii,  1. 

Many  such  instances  are  given  in  the 
notes,  and  at  Merch.  Ven.,  iv,  1,  and 
0.  PL,  ii,  319.  Hence  enviously  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  angrily,  in- 
dignantly : 

Audliems,  and  beats  her  heart, 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws.  Ham.,  iv,  5. 

■\To  ENVY  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  hate. 

I  suppose  it  is  bicause  you  are  aged,  and  nowe  are 
not  able  to  doe  as  otlier  yong  men  and  women  do, 
and  this  maketh  you  to  envy  it  so  much. 

Northhrooke  aijainst  Dicing,  1577. 
He  speake  to  him,  and  gently  him  salute, 
Tho  in  my  heart  I  cnvie  much  the  man. 

True  Trar/edie  of  Eichard  III,  1591. 

EPIIESIAN.  Evidently  a  cant  term, 
probably  signifying  a  toper,  or  jovial 
companion,  as  Dr.  Johnson  conjec- 
tured. 

Ai't  thou  There?  it  is  thine  host,  t\\m& Efjliesian ,  calls. 
Mer.  ir.  v.,  \\,  5. 

On  the  above  passage  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  that  this  word  is  like  Anthropo- 
phaginian,  which  pi*ecedes  it,  merely 
a  sounding  word,  to  astonish  Simple. 
This  is  refuted  by  the  recurrence  of 
it  in  2  Hen.  IV,  where  the  context 
sutlicicntly    explains    it.       Inquiring 
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who    are  with    Falstaff,    the    prince 
says, 

p.  H.  Wiat  company  ? 

Taqe.  Enhesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

2  ir«i.  7F,  ii,  2. 

He  means  "  Jolly  companions  of  tlie 
old  sort."  AVhy  they  were  termed 
Ephesians  is  not  clear;  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of 
so  idle  and  familiar  an  expression. 
EPICED,  or  EPICEDE.  A  funeral 
song.     Epicedium,  Lat. 

And  on  the  banks  each  cj^iresse  bow'd  his  head, 
To  heare  the  swan  sing  his  own  ep'iced. 

Sroiate,  Brit.  Fast.,  I,  v,  p.  112. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  instances  of  epicede. 
The  Latin  form,  epicedium,  has  been 
more  commonly  used. 
fEPISCOPIZE.     To  act  the  part  of  a 
bishop. 

Wlio  will  episcopize,  must  watch,  fast,  pray. 
And  see  to  worke,  not  oversee  to  play. 

Scot's  F/iilomythie,  1616. 

-fTo  EQUALIZE.     For  to  equal. 

Outsung  the  Muses,  and  did  equalize 
Their  king  Apollo,         Chapm.  Ep.  tied,  to  Iliad. 
No  woe  her  miserie  ran  equallize, 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities. 

Taylor's  Woj-^e^,  1630. 

tEQUINAL.     Pertaining  to  a  horse. 

Ch'dchas  devisde  the  high  equinall  pile. 

That  his  huge  vastnesse  might  all  entrance  har. 

Ucywood's  Troia  Brilaiinica,  1609. 

EQUIPAGE  appears  to  have  been  a  cant 
term,  which  Warburtou  conjectured  to 
mean  stolen  goods.  Dr.  Farmer 
proves  that  it  was  a  cant  word,  but 
does  not  quite  ascertain  its  meaning. 

Wniy  then  the  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  wiU  open.    I  wiU  retort  the  sura  in  equipage. 
Mer.  ir.  r.,'ii,  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it  means  attend- 
ance ;  that  is,  "  If  you  will  lend  me 
the  money,  I  will  pay  the  sum  by 
waiting  on  you  ;"  and  quotes  a  pas- 
sage in  siipport  of  it,  where  it  means 
rather  state. 
+ERINGO.  The  eringo  {Eryngium 
maritimiirn)  was  much  used  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  was  believed  to  possess 
strong  aphrodysiac  qualities. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  hail  kissing-comtits,  and 
snow  eringoes ;  let  there  come  a  temjjest  of  provoca- 
tion. M.  IF.  of  r.,  V,  5. 
And  yet  I  heare,  sir  Amorosus,  you  cherish  your 
loynes  with  higli  art,  the  only  ingrosser  of  eringoes, 
prepar'd  cantharides,  cuUesses  made  of  dissolved 
pearle  and  brus'd  amber,  &c. 

Jlfarstoii,  The  Fainw,  ii,  1. 

ERRA  PATER.  This  was  formerly 
very  current  as  the  name  of  an  old 
astrologer,  but  who  was  meant  by  it, 
cannot  so  easily  be  determined.     In 


Sion  College  Library  there  is  a  tract, 
entitled  En-a  Fetter's  Pi'edictio7i.s  (see 
Reading's  Catalogue).  But  this,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  companion  to  the  English 
Almanack,  dated  1694.  [There  were 
much  older  editions.]  The  title  is,  "A 
Prognostycation  for  ever,  made  by 
En-a  Pater,  a  Jewe  born  in  Jewry, 
Doctor  in  Astronomy  and  Physic, 
very  profitable  to  keep  the  body  in 
health."  Black  letter.  But  the  con- 
tents are  only  the  usual  idle  rules  for 
health,  with  an  account  of  the  fairs 
and  highways  subjoined.  Almanacks 
also  borrowed  this  name,  with  equal 
reason.  Mr.  Wartou  says  of  Borde's 
Astronomical  Tracts,  that  he  thinks 
they  were  "  epitomized  and  bound  up 
with  Erra  Pater's  almanacs."  Hist. 
Engl.  Poetry,  iii,  77 . 

Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Via  Lacted, 

And  after  si.K  houi's'  conference  with  tlie  stars, 

Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Tater. 

B.  and  El.  Elder  Bro.,  i,  2. 
This  was  a  hidden  blessing,  whose  effects  are  not  yet 
to  be  seene.  'Tis  one  of  Erra  Pater's  predictions,  'tis 
intailed  upon  his  issue. 

Taylor's  Cast  over  the  Jf'ater,  Dedicatio'i 
to  the  Reader,  p.  156. 

Butler  mentions  him  withTychoBrahe: 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tvcho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Paler. 

Uudib.,  i,  1, 1.  119. 

But  he  had  given  that  nick-name  to 
William  Lilly,  the  astrologer.  He 
says,  "  0  tlie  infallibility  of  Erra 
Pater,  Lilly!"  Mem.  of  1649  and 
50,  p.  97.'  In  the  above  passage, 
however,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
alluded  to  the  original  Erra  Pater, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other 
was  more  than  an  oecisional  sarcasm. 
An  Erra-Pater  sometimes  meant  an 
almanack : 

Yea,  lest  I  erre  in  rules  of  husbandrie. 

An  Erra  Pater  keeps  me  companie, 

To  tell  me  which  are  good  days,  which  are  ill. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  105. 
^Besides,  we  have  au  old  pro^nosticater, 
An  erring  father,  quasi  Erra  Pater. 
His  everlasting  ahuanack  tels  plaiiic. 
How  many  miles  tVoiu  hence  to  Cluulcs  his  wainc; 
From  Luna  unto  Morcuiv  how  farre. 
To  Venus,  Sol,  and  Mars  that  warlike  starre ; 
I'rom  Mars  to  merry  timndcr-thumping  Jove  ; 
And  thence  to  sullen  Saturue  highest  above. 


This  if  1  lye  not,  with  advice  and  Icasiuc, 

measure. 

Taylor's  Tl'orkes,  1630. 


Old  £•; 


tuye 
rra  Pa 


ter  to  au  inch  did  measure. 


+If  no  great  person  die  this  month,  either  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Al'rica,  or  America,  you  may  li-'ht  tobacco  with 
old  Erra  Pater,  and  make  bum-fodder  of  all  our 
almanacks.  Foot  Bobin,  173S. 
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ERST.  Formerly;  the  superlative  of 
the  Saxon  e;'e,  which  means  before: 
therefore  properly  erest,  tirst.  It 
occurs  so  perpetually  in  all  early 
authors,  that  instances  seem  hardly 
necessary : 

Thy  company,  wliich  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

I  will  eniliire.  As  you  I.  if,  iii,  5. 

Tluit  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 

2  JLvi.  11,  ii,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  not  used  it  very  fre- 
quently ;  it  was  beginning  in  his  time 
to  be  antiquated.  Yet  it  is  still  re- 
tained in  poetry. 

fESBRANDILL.  To  shake  or  disquiet. 
Fr.  ehranler.  Queen  Elizabeth  uses 
the  term  in  a  letter  dated  1588. 

ESCAPE.  An  irregularity,  or  trans- 
gression ;  an  escape  from  the  strict 
ties  of  duty.     Often  written  'scape. 

Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Til.  And.,  iv,  2. 
Othoii  great  thuiiderer !  dost  thou  heliold 
Witli  Wiitchfull  eyes  the  suhtile  'scapes  of  meu. 

'Tancred  and  Gismnudu,  0.  PI.,  ii,  197. 

fESCHANSONNERY.  The  butlery. 
The  eschansowieiy  celler  is  mentioned 
in  a  MS.  printed  in  the  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  26,  as  containing  "  in  wyn 
iiij.  septiers." 

To  ESCHEW.  To  avoid  or  shun. 
From  eschever,  old  French,  which 
meant  the  same.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
preferred  the  false  etymology,  escheoir, 
though  Skinner,  his  usual  guide,  pro- 
nounces eschever  the  better.  It  is 
indeed  undoubted ;  the  word,  and  all 
its  derivatives,  may  be  seen  in  Cot- 
grave.  The  French  word  is  itself 
deduced  by  INIenage  from  excavere,  to 
take  care.     See  him  in  echever. 

What  cannot  be  esdiew'd  must  he  embrac'd. 

31er.  W.  W.,  v,  5. 

The  word  occurs  often  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  See  Job,  i,  1  and 
8,  and  ii,  3,  and  in  1  Pet.,  iii,  II. 

Those  dang;ers  great  you  say  to  he  foreshowue,  &c. 
— Cannot  be  knowne,  or  cannot  be  eschev:ed. 

Han:  Ariosl.,  iv,  2G. 

ESCOTED.  Paid.  From  scof,  a  con- 
tribution, which  is  formed,  as  Du 
Cange  says,  from  tlie  Anglo-Saxon, 
sceaf,  money.  See  his  Glossary,  in 
Escotum  and  Scot :  hence  scot  and 
lot. 

AVho  maintains  thera  ?  liow  arc  they  escote.il. 

Hamh,  ii,  2. 

ESILE,  or  OISEL.  Probably  a  Danish 
river.     See  Eisel. 


To  remove.     EsJoygner, 


ESLOYNE,  v. 
old  Fr. 

From  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  eslotjne. 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  20. 

Donne  has  used  it  in  the  form  of  the 
more  modern  French,  without  the  s, 
eloigner. 

How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  ehigne  me  thus. 
And  Jiow  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

Donne,  Valediction  to  Ms  Book. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  eloignment  even 
in  Shenstone. 

tBut  ah  the  Heavens  are  too  far  esloif/n'd 
Above  our  reach,  nor  can  our  humane  sence 
Attain  to  see  what  is  decreed  above. 

Fhillis  ofScijros,  hy  /.  S.,  1655. 

ESPERANCE.  Hope.  French.  Shake- 
speare uses  it  as  if  perfectly  adopted 
into  our  language.  In  the  Scottish 
dialect  it  was,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  shows. 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 

That  doth  invert  tli'  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  3. 
To  he  worst, 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  stDl  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear,   lear,  iv,  1. 

Where  it  is  used  as  a  word  of  battle 
by  Percy,  it  has  the  final  e  pronounced, 
as  a  French  word.     1  Hen.  IV,  v,  2. 
ESPI'AL.      A  spy.      From  the  French, 
espier. 

— By  your  espials  were  discovered 

Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  dauphin  led. 

1  Uen.  ri,  iv,  3. 
Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  espials, 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  &c.     Haml.,  iii,  1. 
They  hurt  no  man  that  is  unarmed,  onles  he  be  au 
espiall.  3Iore's  Utopia,  by  Rohinson,  1'  7. 

The  Frenche  king,  advertised  by  espials  of  their 
determination,  prepareth  also  for  the  warres. 

Holinsk.,  vol.  ii,  M  1. 

Also   for   observation,   or   discovery. 
See  Spial. 
fESPRED.     Spread.     For  yspred. 

He  laydc  him  then  downc  by  the  altars  side 
Upon  the  white  hindes  skin  espred  tlierefore. 

Mirour  for  magistrates,  1587. 

ESPRYSED.     Taken.    Esjmse,  old  Fr. 

But  she  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  the 
raging  and  intoUerable  fire  of  love. 

Palace  of  Fleas.,  vol.  ii,  S  s  8. 

ESSAY.  To  take  the  essay  of  a  dish, 
or  to  try  it,  was  the  office  of  the 
mattre  d^/idiel,  or,  in  very  great 
houses,  of  the  master  carver,  ^cxiyer 
tranchant.  It  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  dipping  in  a  square  piece  of 
bread,  and  tasting  it.  When  the 
company  is  seated,  he  is  to 

Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  taking  the  essay  with  a  square 
slice  of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and 
purpose.  G.  Eose's  Instruct,  for  Officers  of  ths 

Mouth,  1683,  p.  20. 

Often  contracted  to  'say.     See  Say, 
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ESSES.  The  turnings  of  a  river  are 
oddly  and  quaintly  compared  by 
Browne  to  the  collar  of  SS,  or  esses, 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter : 

Or  to  a  mead  a  wanton  river  dresses, 
AVith  richest  coUers  of  her  turning  esses. 

Brit.  Fast.,  \,  iv,  p.  91. 

Minshew  tells  us  that  they  were  worn 
by  "great  counsellors  of  estate,  judges 
of  this  land,"  &c.,  but  he  does  not  say 
whv  they  were  formed  like  SS. 
ESSOINE,  or  ESSOIGN.  Excuse,  in- 
dulgence for  not  appearing.  From 
the  French,  essoitie,  or  exoine.  This 
has  been  variously  derived,  from 
€^oj.ivvaQai,  from  exonerare,  or  exideo- 
nare,  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  the  best 
etymologists,  as  Du  Cange,  Menage, 
Vossius,  Spelman,  agree  to  deduce  it 
from  the  barbarous  Latin,  sunnis, 
sumnis,  or  soinnis,  which  meant  an 
impediment.  Sunnis  itself  is  derived 
from  saumnis,  delay,  Germ.,  or,  as 
Hickes  says  with  less  probability, 
from  sunia,  truth,  Mceso-Goth. 

From  everie  worke  lie  chalenged  essiji/):-; 

I'or  contemplutiou  sake.        Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  20. 

Essoign  is  still  a  term  in  the  common 
law ;  the  essoign-days  being  those 
days  on  which  the  court  sits  to  take 
essngns  or  excuses  for  such  as  do  not 
appear  according  to  the  summons  of 
the  writ.  The  topics  of  essoign  are 
classed  into  five  kinds  : — 1.  Be  ultra 
mare;  2.  De  terra  sancta;  3.  De 
malo  veniendi;  4.  De  malo  lecti ;  5. 
De  servitio  regis.  For  being  beyond 
sea,  in  the  holy  land,  infirm,  sick  in 
bed,  or  on  the  king's  service.  There 
is  an  officer  called  clerk  of  the  essoigns, 
by  whom  these  pleas  are  registered. 
Law  Diet. 

+For  swearing  and  for  forswearing,  and  blaspheming 
the  blessed  name  of  the  eternall  God,  where  no  excuse 
can  serve,  no  advocate  can  plead,  no  proxev  or  essoi/ne 
is  to  be  granted,  but  presently  I  he  guilty  caitif  is  com- 
manded to  utter  darkeuessc  and  perpctuall  torments. 
Taylor's  Workcs,  1G30. 

ESTIMATE.  Used  for  estimation,  value. 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  York,  Berkeley,  and  Seymour, 
Koue  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Rich.  II,  ii,  3.— 421,  b. 

-f-ESTOPLE.  A  stoppage,  or  impediment. 

But  ts/oj/les  of  water  courses,  doe  in  some  phices 
grow  by  such  meancs,  as  one  pri\ate  man  or  two  can- 
not by  force  or  discretion  make  remedie. 

Nonlen's  Sarveiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

ESTRADIOTS.  A  kind  of  dragoons 
used  by  the  French.     Menage  derives 


it  from  the  Italian,  stradiotti,  which, 
according  to  Giiiccardini,  were  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Venice,  who 
retained  the  appellation  proper  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  strutiota, 
(TTpciTnirai.  Otherwise,  it  seems  more 
obvious  to  derive  them  from  estrade, 
or  strada,  as  being  light  troops  em- 
ployed hattre  V estrade,  to  scour  the 
toags,  for  intelligence,  and  other  pur- 
poses. [The  Greek  derivation  is 
correct.] 

Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  liorsebacke, 
f'tradiij/s.  and  footmen.  Comines,  hy  Danet,  Ff  3. 

Ph.  de  Commines  describes   the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  they   were 
armed. 
ESTRIDGE.     The  ostrich. 

All  plum'd  like  estridyes,  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  newly  bath'd. 

lHe>i.IV,i\-,\. 
To  be  furious. 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peek  the  estridge.  Jut.  tf-  CL,  iii,  11. 
Let  them  both  remember  that  tlie  estridge  disgesteth 
hard  yron  to  preser\'e  his  health.  Enphiies,  N  4,  b. 
Should  the  estridge  snatch  off  tlie  gallant's  feather, 
the  beaver  his  hat,  the  goat  his  gloves,  the  sheep  liis 
sute,  tlie  silkworm  his  stockings,  the  neate  his  shoes 
— he  would  be  left  in  a  cold  condition. 

FuUer,  Holy  War,  p.  154. 
f 'Tis  dyet  onely  for  an  estrich  tooth, 
It  cannot  cog,  yet  very  much  doth  smooth. 

Taylor's  Varices,  1630. 

ESTRO,  s.,  for  oestrum.  Literally  the 
gadfly ;  metaphorically,  any  violent 
and  irresistible  impulse. 

But  come,  with  this  free  heat, 
Or  this  same  estro,  or  enthusiasme, 
(For  these  are  phrases  both  poetical) 
Will  we  go  rate  the  prince. 

Marston's  Parasitaster,  ii ;  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  337. 

ETERNE.     Eternal. 

But  in  tliem  Natm-e's  copy's  not  eterne. 

Mac!).,  iii,  2. 
On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterne. 

Uaml,  ii,  2. 
O  thou  Eterne!  by  whom  all  beings  move. 

Broinne,  Brit.  I'ast.,  I,  iv,  p.  89. 
For  which  we  ought  in  all  our  haps  rejoice. 
Because  the  eye  eterne  all  tliinss  forcseeth. 

Mironrfor  Maq.,  p.  3S4. 

fETERNESS.  The  quality  of"  being 
eterual. 

Corruption,  and  etentesse,  at  one  time. 
And  in  one  subject,  let  together,  loosse  ? 

liyron's  Tragedy. 

fETRIED.     For  tried. 

Hereby  you  see  tli'  unsteady  trust  in  warre, 
Hereby  you  see  tlie  stay  of  states  etride. 

Mironrfor  Magistrates,  15S7. 

ETTICKE,  or  ETHIKE,  adj.  Hectic. 
Etique,  Fr.     Here  evidently  ague  fits. 

•     A  sickncsse,  like  t)ie  fever  etticke  titles. 

Which  shakes  with  cold  wlicn  we  do  burnc  like  fire. 

Promos  and  Cassand.,  iii,  1. 
TMiat  saide  I?  Ivke  (o  etticke  fittes?  uolhing  ncare. 

Ibid. 
Qulul  sic  tliyngis  war  done  in  Scotland,  Ambrose  kyug 
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of  Britonis  fell  in  ane  dwynand  seiknea  iiamyt  the 
ethic  fevir.  Bellenden,  cited  by  Dr.  Jamieson. 

This  ethic,  ox  ettick  fever  was,  in  fact, 
the  consumption,  but  was  also  called 
an  ague.  An  old  medical  book  says, 
♦'  Of  the  Consumption  or  Ethic  Hec- 
tica.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perilous 
agues  that  may  light  upon  a  man." 
Moson's  General  Practice  ofPhysick, 
part  vi,  cap.  xi,  p.  6/9. 

I  have  the  fever  ethike  right, 

I  burne  witliin,  consume  without. 
And  having  melted  all  my  might, 

Then  foUowes  death,  witliout  all  doubt. 

WiUohie's  Avisa,  cant.  43. 

ETTIN.  A  giant.  From  eten,  Sax.  id. 
So  derived  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his 
Glossary  to  the  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Jamieson  rather  incon- 
siderately objected  to  this  etymology  ; 
but  both  Lye  and  Benson  give  eteUy 
gigas,  which  they  derive  from  etan, 
to  eat.  The  origin  is  therefore  unde- 
niable. 

For  they  say  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his 
meat,  but  the  giants  and  the  ett'ins  will  come  and 
snatch  it  from  him.        B.  <f-  Fl.  Knight  of  B.  P.,  i,  1. 

And,  whether  thou  with  doughty  knight, 

Arni'd  or  unarm'd,  siialt  enter  fight ; 

Kay,  with  a  gyant  or  an  ettin. 

Thou  shalt  be  ever  sure  to  heat  him. 

Cotton,  Scoffer  Scoft. 

Eyttin  is  also  preserved  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  of  which  many  examples 
are  given  by  Jamieson,  quarto  Diet. 
As  ettin,  from  its  etymology,  implies 
cannibalism,  every  giant  might  not  de- 
serve the  name.  [This  is  not  correct.] 
See  also  Chalmers's  Glossary  to  Sir 
David  Lyndsay. 
EVARGY.  An  affected  expression, 
supposed  to  be  used  for  facility  ;  from 
evepyos,  easy.  I  rather  suspect  the 
passage  to  have  been  corrupted  at  the 
press. 

In  plainer  evargy,  what  are  thev  ?  speak. 

Miser,  of  Inf.  Mar.,  0.  PI.,  v,  96. 

EUBIDES.  A  collective  name  for  some 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland. 
A  corruption  of  Ebudce,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  them  by  Pliny.  They 
are  now  called  Hebrides,  which  is 
perhaps  only  a  further  corruption. 

As  in  til'  Albanian  seas, 
The  Arrans,  and  liy  them  the  scattcr'd  Eiihides. 

Vro</t.  Po!gu!h,  B.  IX,  p.  837. 
Tlie  Ovcadcs,  and  all  those  Enbides,  imbrac'd 
In  Keptune's  aged  arms.  Jt/ul.,  13.  X,  p.  811. 

tEVECKE,  or  EVICKE.     A  species  of 

wild  goat. 
Ibe.\-,   rupiicai)ric  alteram  genus,  rota,  Varroui,  ut 


creditur,  quam  vocem  sunt  qui  in  platycerota  com- 

mutarunt.  aif  i'faAos,  Home.  Une  espece  de  chen'el. 
A  kind  of  wild  goate,  and  supposed  to  be  that  which 
tbey  call  the  evecke.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

AVlnch  archer-like  (as  long  before  he  took  liis  hidden 

stand, 
The  evicke  skipping  from  a  rock)  into  the  breast  he 

smote.  Chapm.  II.,  iv,  122. 

To  EVEN.     To  equal,  or  make  equal. 

Madam,  the  care  I  liave  to  even  your  content,  I  wish 

might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  mv  past  endeavours. 

■       All's  W.,  i,  3. 

There's  more  to  he  consider'd;  but  we'll  even 

All  that  good  time  will  give  us.  Ci/mb.,  iii,  4. 

In  Othello,  ii,  1,  the  folios  read, 

TiU  I  am  eaven'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife; 

instead  of  "even  with  him,"  as  in  tlie 
quarto  and  the  modern  editions. 

But  now  the  walls  be  even'd  with  the  plain. 

Tancr.  ^  Crism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  212. 
The  stately  walls  he  rear'd,  levell'd,  and  even'd. 

Hey  wood,  Iron  Age,  part  ii. 

EVEN,  adj.  Equal.  Singularly  used 
in  the  phrase  even-  Christian,  for 
fellow  Christian  ;  a  customary  expres- 
sion. 

And  the  more  pity ;  that  great  folk  should  have  coun- 
tenance in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves, 
more  than  their  even  Christian.  Hand.,  v,  1. 

Proudly  judging  the  lives  of  their  even  Christen,  dis- 
daining other  men's  virtue,  envving  other  men's  praise. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  Works,  foL,  p.  83. 
And  where  thei  maie  not  tighte  against  the  Tiu'ke, 
arise  in  greate  plumpes  to  tighte  against  their  even 
Christen  IlmU^.^ll. 

Were  no  trustie  frende  to  you,  nor  charitable  man  to 
mine  even  Christian. 

Hall's  Chronicle,  Hen.  nil,  p.  261. 

It  is  in  fact  a  remnant  of  older  lan- 
guage ;  for  Mr.  Todd  shows  that 
Wickliff  used  even  servant  for  fellow- 
servant. 
fEVEN.  On  an  even,  i.  e.,  on  an 
equality ;  on  par. 

We  on'an  even  lay  venture  soules  and  bodies, 
Por  so  they  doe  that  enter  single  combats. 

Curlell's  Deserving  Favorite,  1629. 

EVIL  EYED.  Envious,  malicious.  Envy 
is  denoted  by  an  evil  eye  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  warranted  by  the 
original.  "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good."  Matth.,  xx,  15.  See 
also  Mark,  vii,  22,  and  other  passages. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
£vU-ey'd  unto  you.  Cyml.,  i,  2. 

fEVILNESS.  Perversity  of  disposition. 

I  perccyvc  tliat  nothing  is  to  be  had  or  gotten  in 
absenting  from  sermons,  but  evihiesse  and  losse  of 
good  doctrine  and  instructions,  which  I  have  done 
through  vaine  ydle  pastymcs  and  playcs. 

Nort'hbrooke's' Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

tEVIRATE.     Emasculated. 

In  this  conflict  there  dyed  of  our  part  also,  men  of  no 
small  account,  among"  whom  was  Valerianus,  the 
principall  of  all  the  gu;ird  in  ordinaric,  and  a  certaine 
esquier  or  targnetier,  borne  a  verie  evirate  eunuch, 
but  such  an  expert  and  ap))roved  warriour,  that  lie 
mi"lit  be  compared  cither  with  old  Sicinius  or  Sergius. 
Holland's  Ammiantis  Marcel.,  1609. 
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fEVITE.     To  avoid.     Lat.  evito. 

Wonder  of  wonders !  what  we  ought  t'evite 
As  our  disease,  we  hug  as  our  delight. 

Qitarles's  Emblems. 

fEVITERNALL.     Everlasting. 

He  that  so  many  galling  steps  hath  trac'd, 
That  iu  so  many  countries  earst  hatli  bin. 
And  to  his  eviteriiall  fame  is  grac'd. 
To  be  well  welcom'd  unto  Bossonis  inne. 

Tutjhr's  Workes,  1630. 

EUPHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  con- 
versation and  writing,  fashionable  for 
some  time  iu  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  fame  of  Lyly's  two  perform- 
ances, entitled  Euphues,  or  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Wit,  and  Euphues  and  his 
England.  This  we  learn  only  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Blount,  who  pub- 
lished six  of  his  plays  in  1632:  he 
says,  •'  Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for 
a  new  English  which  he  taught  thera. 
Euphues  and  his  England  began  first 
that  language.  All  our  ladies  were 
then  his  scoUers,  and  that  beautie  in 
court  who  could  wot  paisley  Euphuesme, 
was  as  little  regarded  as  slice  which 
now  there  speaks  not  French." 
The  work  which  had  this  extraordi- 
nary effect,  is  well  characterised  by 
R.  Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  old 
plays,  who  says,  "  It  is  an  unnatural, 
affected  jargon,  in  which  the  perpetual 
use  of  metaphors,  allusions,  allegories, 
and  analogies,  is  to  pass  for  wit ;  and 
stiff  bombast  for  language."  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  author  perpetually 
takes  the  liberty  to  allude  to  things 
that  never  had  existence  but  in  his 
own  brain,  as  acknowledged  and 
known,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
curious  specimen  : 

The  peacock  is  a  bird  for  none  but  Juno,  the  done  for 
none  but  Vesta:  none  must  wear  Venus  in  a  table  but 
Alexander;  none  Pallas  in  a  ring  hut  Vbjsses :  for  as 
there  is  but  one  phcenix  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
one  tree  in  Arabia  where  she  buildeth. 

Here  the  circumstances  in  italic  were, 
I  believe,  never  thought  of  but  by  this 
author ;  which  affectation  of  learning, 
without  any  sound  foundation,  has 
the  coldest  effect  imaginable.  The 
same  he  does  with  respect  to  the 
.  names  and  properties  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. I  have  remarked  above,  in 
Camomile,  that  Shakespeare  meant 
to  ridicule  Lyly  in  what  he  introduces 
about  it  in  1  Hen.  IV.  And  in  the 
character    of    Osrick,    and    Hamlet's 


burlesque  of  his  affected  language,  we 
have  a  complete  s^ec\m.en  of Euphtiism. 
Haml.,  V,  2.  Very  fine  people  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  Euphuis' d : 

When  the  Arcadian  and  Euphuis'd  gentlewomen  have 
their  tongues  sharpened  to  set  upon  you 

Decker's  GuVs  ffornb.,  ch.  \i. 

By  Arcadian  it  should  appear  that  a 
fashion  was  taken  from  the  Arcadia 
of  Sidney,  as  well  as  the  Euphues. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Euphues 
is  said  in  ridicule  to  be  part  of  the 
furniture  of  an  affected  courtier  : 

H'as  nothing  in  him,  but  a  piece  of  Euphues, 
And  twenty  dozen  of  twelvepenny  riliband. 

Honest  Mini's  Fortune,  v,  p.  451. 

Drayton  gives  sir  Philip  Sidney  the 
credit  of  putting  an  end  to  Euphuism  ; 
but,  alas !  without  discarding  affecta- 
tion, for  the  Arcadia  is  almost  as 
absurdly  affected  as  Euphues. 

The  noble  Sidney  with  this  last  arose. 

That  heroe  for  numbers  and  for  prose. 

That  tlu'oughly  pac'd  oiu-  language,  as  to  show 

The  plenteous  English  hand  in  hand  might  go 

With  Greek  and  Catin ;  and  did  first  reduce 

Our  tongue  from  Lilly's  [Lyly's]  loriting  theu  in  use : 

Talkim/  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes, flies. 

Playing  with  words,  and  idle  similies  ; 

As  th'  English  apes,  and  very  zanies  be. 

Of  ev'ry  thing,  that  they  do  hear  and  see. 

So  imitating  his  [Lyly's]  ridiculous  tricks, 

Thev  speak  and  write  all  like  mere  lunaticks. 

Drinjton,  Of  Poets  and  Poes'j,  p.  12.56. 

Ben  Jonson  strongly  lashes  this  afifec- 
tation  of  his  times,  in  his  Discoveries  : 

I  do  hear  them  say  often,  some  men  are  not  witty 
because  they  are  not  every  where  witty,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  foolish.  If  an  eye  or  a  nose  be  an 
excellent  part  in  the  face,  therefore  be  all  eye  or  nose? 
I  think  the  eyebrow,  the  forehead,  the  cheek,  chin, 
lip,  or  any  part  else,  are  as  necessary  and  natural  in 
the  place.  But  now  nothing  is  good  that  is  natural ; 
right  and  natural  language  seems  to  have  the  least  of 
tlie  wit  in  it;  that  which  is  writhed  and  tortured  is 
accounted  the  more  exquisite.  Vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

fEW.  Used  here  as  the  name  of  a 
flowering  plant. 

The  flowers  of  plants  having  the  resemblance  of  butter- 

llips.  conduce  to  Iruitfulncss;  as  our  Enghsh  sauder- 

goose,  the  flower  of  beans,  woodbine,  etc,  and  ragwort. 

Saunders's  Phijsiognoniie,  1653. 

EWES.  The  price  of  ewes  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  is  preserved  in  the 
following  passage : 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

■2  H,ii.  IV,  iii,  3. 

fEXAGITATED.  Violently  agitated. 
The  same  writer  has  exagitation. 

Ihen  fear  could  cro  have  done,  and  did  presage 
Th'  ensuing  storms  exagitated  rage. 

Chamberliiyne's  Phnronnida,  1639. 

EXCALIBOUR,  or  ESCALIBOUR.  The 

name  of  king  Arthur's  sword,  whose 
spear  and  shield  had  also  their  proper 
names ;  the  one  being  called  Rone, 
the  other  Pridivin. 
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The  richness  of  the  arms  their  well-made  worthy 

wore, 
The  temper  of  liis  sword,  the  trv'd  Escalihoin- ; 
The  bi'^ness  and  the  length  o^  lione,  his  noble  spear, 
With  Pridirin,  his  great  shield,  and  what  the  proof 

could  hear.       "         Lruyton,  Folyolb.,  iv,  p.  733. 

This  sword  M'as  given  to  Arthur  by 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  whom  Merlin 
directed  him  to  apply  for  it ;  the 
account  is  given  in  B.  I,  ch.  23,  of 
the  "Historie  of  Prince  Arthur." 
Lond.,  1634.  Other  adventures  re- 
lating to  this  sword  are  told  in  B.  IV, 
ch.  69,  70. 

The  swords  of  the  heroes  of  romance 
usually  had  names ;  thus.  More/lay 
was  the  sword  of  sir  Bevis,  and  Durin- 
dana  of  Orlando. 

You  talk  of  Morglay,  ExcaVtbur.  Durindana,  or  so ;  tut ! 
I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of  'em  ;  I  know  the 
virtue  of  mine  own.       B.  Jons.  Every  31.  in  H.,  iii,  1. 

As  all  heroes  were  made  to  resemble 
the  knights  of  romance,  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  GeofFry  of  Mon- 
mouth gave  the  name  of  Crocea  Mors 
to  the  sword  of  Julius  Csesar.  Hence 
in  Fiiimus  Troes : 

Wliere  is  false  Cscsar's  sword,  call'd  Crocea  Mors, 
Which  never  hurt,  but  kill'd  ?  0.  PI.,  vii,  p.  487. 

So  also  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
Nennius  says, 

1  had  his  sword,  was  named  Crocea  Mors. 

Leg.  of  Nenn'uts,  p.  128. 

fEXCHANGE-WENCHES.  The  women 
who  kept  stalls  at  the  exchange,  and 
whose  reputation  was  not  very  good. 

Now  every  excha»ge-v-ench  is  nslier'd  in  by  them  into 
her  stalls,  and  while  she  calls  to  others  to  know  w  hat 
they  lack,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  make  her  as 
fine  as  a  countess.  England's  Vanity,  1683,  p.  33. 

EXCLAIM.     Exclamation. 

Alas,  the  pai't  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  sohcit  me  than  your  exclaims. 

Rich.  II,  i,  2. 
I,  tlieir  exclaims 
Move  me  as  much,  as  thy  breatli  moves  a  mountain. 
B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  3. 

EXCREMENT,  from  excresco.  Every- 
thing that  appears  to  vegetate  or  grow 
upon  the  human  body ;  as  the  hair, 
the  beard,  the  nails. 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  liair,  being  as  it  is  so 
jilentiful  an  excrement.  Com.  of  E.,  ii,  2. 

Dally  with  my  excrement,  my  mustacliio. 

Lore  L.  L.,  \\  1. 
Whose  chin  bears  no  impression  of  manhood, 
Kot  a  hair,  not  an  excrement.        Soliman  c^  Perseida. 
But  above  all  things  wear  no  beard ;  long  beards 
Are  signs  the  brains  are  full ;  because  the  rxrremcnls 
Come  out  so  plenlil'ully.        Randolph's  Amynlus,  i,  3. 

Which  passages  explain  the  following, 
where  the  usage  is  more  obscure : 

Let  me  pocket  up  my  pedlar's  excrement. 
■J  W.  Tale,  \\,  3. 


that  is,  my  pedlar's  beard ;  and  in 
Hamlet, 

Your  bedded  liair,  hke  life  in  excrements, 

Starts  up  and  stands  on  end.  Hand.,  iii,  4. 

that  is,  as  if  there  was  life  in  these 
excrements. 
tEXCUSATORY.     Made  for  an  excuse. 

Y'et  upon  furtlicr  advice,  liaving  sent  an  excusatory 
letter  to  tlie  king,  tliey  witlidrew  themselves  into 
divers  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

Lives  of  EM/lish  Worthies,  u.  d. 

EXECUTION.     The  sacking  of  a  town. 

Or  in  execution 
Old  bed-rid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tongues, 
Tliat  would  not  tly  his  fuiy.     B.  cj-Fl.  3Iad"Ldver,  i,  1. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  used  by  Ben  Jonson, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  the  passage. 
It  was  probably  a  military  term. 
EXERCISE.  The  puritans  had  week- 
day sermons,  which  they  made  a  great 
point  of  frequenting,  and  termed  ex- 
ercises. In  ridicule  of  them  a  profli- 
gate character  says, 

We  of  the  pious  shall  be  afraid  to  go 
To  a  long  exercise,  for  fear  our  pockets  should 
De  pick'd.  Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  509. 

In  sincerity 
I  was  never  better  pleas'd  at  an  exercise. 

3Iayor  of  Qninb.,  O.  PI.,  xi,  169. 

These   exercises    are   noticed   in   the 
Canons  of  the  Church.     See  Todd. 
It  probably  means  sermon  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

1  thank  tliee,  good  sir  John,  v\'ith  all  my  heart. 

T  am  in  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 

Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Rich.  in.  iii,  2. 

EXHIBITION.  Stipend  or  allowance 
of  money.  Still  used  in  the  univer- 
sities, where  the  salaries  bestowed  by 
some  foundations  are  called  exhibi- 
tions. 

Wliat  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  sludt  have  from  me. 

Two  Gent.,  i,  3. 
Go  to,  behave  yourself  distinctly,  and  with  good  nro- 
rality,  or  I  protest  I'll  take  away  yoiu-  exhibition. 

B.  Jons.  Epicoene,  iii,  1. 
Nay,  take  all, 
Tliougli  'twere  my  exhibition,  to  a  ryal 
I'or  one  whole  year.         B.  /  Fl.  Spanish  Curate,  i,  1 . 

Thus, 

llir'd  with  that  self  exhibition 
■\Miicli  your  own  coffers  yield.  Cymh.,  i,  7. 

"  Hired  with  that  very  same  allow- 
ance of  money."  And  when  Lear 
complains  of  being  "  confin'd  to  exhi- 
bition," he  means,  put  upon  a  stated 
allowance.  Lear,  i,  2.  Tiie  same  is 
the  intent  of  Othello  when  he  requires 
for  his  wife, 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition.  0th.,  i,  3. 

fEXIGKNCE.     An  extremity. 

Oblain'd  the  full  summe  lie  demanded,  promising  \i\ 
very  short  time  to  return  it,  and  threatning  to  be 
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revenged  of  Ids  landlord  for  reducing  liira  to  such  an 
exigence.  History  o/Francion,  1655. 

EXIGENT;  frequently  used  for  exi- 
gence. Situation  of  difficulty ;  as  in 
the  following: 

Why  do  you  cross  me  iu  this  ex'ujent  ?  Jul.  Cas.,  y,l. 

But  Shakespeare,  or  some  one  of  his 
time,  has  used  it  for  extremity,  in  the 
sense  of  end  or  termination  : 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  di-awiug  to  their  exiyeut.  1  Hen.  VI,  ii,  5. 

The  following  passage  is  cited  as 
parallel,  and  probably  is  so  : 

Hath  driv'n  her  to  some  desperate  exigent. 

TJ'isdume  of  Dr.  Dodypole,  1600. 

The  next  is  so  without  doubt,  as  the 
speaker  alludes  to  his  own  immediate 
death  : 

And  now  arrived  upon  the  armed  coast, 
In  expectation  of  the  victorie 
WTiose  honour  lies  beyond  this  exigent, 
Tlirougli  mortall  danger,  with  an  active  spirit. 
Thus  I  aspire  to  undergoe  my  death. 

C.  Tourneiir,  Atheist's  Tragedy,  I  4. 

j-EXILED.     Slender;  weak. 

Which  (to  my  exiled  and  slender  learning)  have  made 
this  little  treatise  againste  diceplayiug,  dauuciug, 
and  vaine  playes  or  enterludes. 

Norlhbroolie,  against  Dicing,  1677. 

fEXISTIMATION.     Esteem ;  estimate. 

As  thoughe  the  hole  exisLimacion  of  theyr  wisdome 
were  in  jeopardy  to  he  overtlirowue,  and  that  ever 
after  they  should  be  counted  for  very  diserdes. 

More's  Utopia,  1551. 

tEXITIAL.     Fatal ;  ruinous. 

Like  to  a  tlireatniug  meteor  in  the  aire. 
Which  where  it  lights  exitiall  ruin  brings. 

Ileywood's  Troia  Britaunica,  1609. 

tEXORNATION.     Embellishment. 

Idlenesse  agaiue  is  the  sister  of  doltishnesse,  both 
enemies  to  art ;  whereas  exercise,  conference,  and 
experience  make  both  arte  and  wit  to  yeeld  forth 
fruit  and  exoriiation. 

Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of  Excellent 
Discriptions,  ICIO. 

EXPECT,  s.     Expectation. 

Be't  of  less  expect, 
That  matter  needless,  &c.  Tro.  <J-  Cr.,  i,  3. 

I  have  not  seen  another  instance  of  it. 
It  has  been  thought  that  Shakespeare 
considered  it  as  an  allowable  licence 
to  make  substantives  from  verbs,  and 
vice  versa.  He  generally  followed  the 
practice  of  his  time. 
EXPEDIENCE.     Expedition,  celerity. 

Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  exjjcdience. 

Rich.  II,  ii,  1. 
The  French  arc  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  set  on  us.    Hen.  V,  iv,  3. 

.  Also,  in  the  sense  of  enterprise,  un- 
dertaking : 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.       1  Hen.  IF,  i,  1. 

That  is,  the  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 

Jnl.  and  CI.,  i,  2. 


EXPEDIENT,  adj.  Expeditious,  quick ; 
like  the  preceding  substantive. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Rick.  II,  i,  i. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 

John,  ii,  1 . 

EXPEDIENTLY.  Expeditiously;  still 
with  the  same  analogy. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

As  you  I.  it,  iii,  1. 

fEXPENED.  Christened.  This  sin- 
gular corruption  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  old  parish  registers,  and 
the  error  may  have  originated  in  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  Greek  Xp, 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  name  itself.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  Xpofer  for 
Christopher. 

tEXPENSEFUL.     Expensive ;  lavish. 

Hereupon  the  States  made  up  the  sum  presently, 
which  came  in  convenient  time,  foritserv'd  to  defray 
tlie  expencefidl  progresse  he  made  to  Scotland  the 
summer  following.      Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  EXPIRE,  V.  a.  To  exhaust,  or 
wear  out. 

Now  when  as  time  flying  with  winges  swift 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  Javels 
Should,  &c.  Spens.  Jloth.  Hubb.  Tale,  SOS. 

So  also   Shakespeare  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Selden.     See  Todd. 
fTo   EXPISCATE.     To   fish   out;    to 
inquire. 

Expiscating  if  the  renown'd  e.xtreme 
Thev  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns. 

Chapm.  It,  X,  181. 

To  EXPLATE.  To  explain,  or  unfold, 
for  expleat  or  unpleat :  a  woi'd  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Jonson. 
Mr.  Giff'ord  says  that  expiation  is  in 
Coles's  Dictionary ;  but  it  is  not  iu 
some  editions  which  I  have  seen. 

Like  Solon's  self  explat'st  the  knotty  laws 

With  endless  laboius.     Epigr.  65,  oil  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 

fEXPLOIT.     To  perform. 

He  returned  to  Sitilis,  and  assembled  the  souldiors 
there  inhabiting,  togetlicr  with  tliose  whom  he 
brought  with  hnn;  and  impatient  of  fai-thcr  dtlayes, 
he  made  hast  to  exploit  some  warlike  service. 

Holland's  Ammianiis  Marceiruitis.  1609. 
Which  enterprise  he  judged  verve  nccessarie  to 
be  exployted,  lor  better  keeping  of  "the  Brytayues  ia 
obedience.  Holiiishe'd,  1577. 

EXPOSTURE.  Exposure;  the  being 
exposed. 

Determine  on  some  course 
More  tlian  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  Coriol.,  iv,  1. 

As  this  word  is  found  only  here,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error  of 
the  press,  for  exposure,  but  it  is  the 
rcadin"-  of  the  first  folios. 
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fEXPROBRATE.     To  reproach. 

End.  "When  tliat  lie 

Sliall  loath  tliv  foul  embraces,  and  avoid 
Tliy  sight,  as"somthiug  that  dolh  exprohrate 
>lis  sins  unto  him.  C(irlv:riff/U's  Siedge,  IGol. 

Hip.  llowe'r  don't  exprolraU  our  poverty, 
Thou"h  all  our  wealth  hath  been  the  Persians  spoyl. 
Curtwrights  lioyall  Slave,  lOol. 

-fEXPUATE.     Spit  out. 

And  force  a  gate  in  jumps,  from  towre  to  towre, 
A  poore  and  expitute  humor  of  the  court. 

Chapman's  Btjron's  Conspiracy,  1608. 

fEXPUGNATlON.  The  conquest  of  a 
town. 

In  the  liistory  of  Agathocles,  it  is  also  recounted,  that 
Amichir  the  Cartliagenian,  being  one  day  at  the  ex- 
piKjnation  of  Siracusa,  he  heard  a  voyce  which  said  to 
him  in  a  dreame:  To-morrow  thou  shall  sup  m 
!Siracusa,  which  came  to  passe. 

27(f-  Vassdujer  of  Benmmdo,  1612. 

tEXPUGNER.  One  who  reduces  a 
fortress. 

I  have  my  lord,  and  doubt  not  he  will  proove, 
Of  the  yet  taiutlesse  fortresse  of  Byron, 
A  quicke  expvgner,  and  a  strong  abider. 

C/iaptiian's  Byron's  Conspiracy,  1608. 

To  EXPULSE.  To  expel,  or  drive  out. 
Expidsus,  Lat. 

For  ever  should  they  be  exinds'd  from  France. 

1  Hen.  VJ,  iii,  3. 

For  he  was  expulsed  the  senate.  North's  Blut.,  p.  499. 

If  he,  expulsing  king  Kichard,  as  a  man  not  meet  for 

the  office  he  bare,  would  take  upon  him  the  scepter. 

HuVmshed,  vol.  ii,  V  v  8. 

EXSUFFLICATE,  adj.  Contemptible, 
abominable.  From  exsvfflare,  low 
Lat.,  which  Du  Cange  explains  "  con- 
temnere,  despuere,  rejicere."  It  is 
derived,  he  says,  from  the  old  eccle- 
siastical form  of  renouncing  the  devil, 
in  the  ancient  baptism  of  catechu- 
mens, when  the  candidate  was  com- 
manded by  the  priest  to  turn  to  the 
west,  and  thrice  exsnfflate  Satan 
(exsvfflare,  ox  imvfflare).  He  refers 
to  Cyril,  and  others  of  the  fathers, 
for  authority.  The  English  word  is 
found  only  in  this  passage  of  Shake- 
speare : 

When  1  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 

'iu  such  exsvffiicule  and  blown  abuses.    Olhello,  iii,  3. 

This  not  being  understood,  exsvffolaie 
was  proposed  by  llanmer,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Johnson  and  others ;  but  the 
other  (or  rather  exvfflicate)  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  is 
probably  right.  Rider  and  Tboma- 
sius  both  acknowledge  exufflo  as  equi- 
valent to  efflo,  but  as  a  word  then 
disused.  Siilpicius  Severus  has  ex- 
siij/lo,  in  his  third  Dialogue,  but  con- 
fesses tliat  it  is  not  pure  Latin.     It 


was,  however,  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
term. 

In  Schmidius's  Lexicon  Ecclesiasti- 
cum  Minus,  exsufflare  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  "  Mos  erat  antiquorura,  in 
signum  detestationisj  in  expulsione 
malignorum  spirituum,  quemadmo- 
dum  etiam  in  baptismiritibus  ecclesiae 
.  Romanse  solet  adhiberi  a  sacerdote, 
olim  quoque  a  catechumeno."  He 
also  quotes  Cyril,  Augustin,  and 
others  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  still  done 
bv  the  priest  in  the  Roman  Church. 
To  EXTEND.     To  seize.     A  law  term. 

Labienus  (this  is  stiff  news) 
Hath  with  his  Parthian  force  extended  Asia. 

Ant.  ^  CI,  i,  2. 
But  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
"You'll  speak  in  liumbler  key. 

Muss.  Nciv  iVay  top.  0.  D.,  v,  1. 

Also,  to  praise,  probably  from  the  idea 
of  extending  or  augmenting  the  com- 
mendation or  qualities  of  a  person. 
The  following  passage  contains  a  sin- 
gular contradiction  of  expressions : 

I  do  extend  liim,  sir,  within  himself.  Cymb.,  i,  1. 

Wonderfully  to  extend  him,  be  it  but  to  fortify  her 
judgement.  I/iid.,  i,  5. 

EXTENT.     A  seizure.     This  is  also  a 
legal  expression. 

Make  an  extent  upon  liis  house  and  lands. 

Jsyou  I.  it,  iii,  1. 
And  the  sheriff  with  them  is  come  to  serve  an  extent 
upon  your  land.     Miseries  of  Inf.  Man:,  0.  PL,  v,  96. 

Used  also  to  signify  a  violent  attack, 
such  as  is  made  in  serving  an  extent: 

In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 

Against  thy  peace.  Tivel.  N.,  iv,  1. 

EXTERN.    An  abbreviation  of  external, 
outward. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern.  Othello,  i,  1. 

It  is  exempUfied  in  the  new  edition  of 
Johnson,  from  Bacon,  bishop  Taylor, 
and  Howell. 
fEXTINCT,  n.  s.     Extinction. 

To  the  uttermost  extinct  of  life. 

Ford's  Honor  Triumphant,  1606. 

To  EXTIRP.     To  extirpate.     Lat. 

But  It  i,s  ini))ossiblc  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar, 'till  eating 
and  drinking  be  put  down.  Meas.for  M.,  iii,  2. 

But  be  ''extirped  from  our  provinces. 

1  Hen.  ri,  iii,  3. 
Be!;an  to  hate  the  benefit,  and  in  place 
Of  "thanks  devise  t'  extirp  the  memory 
Of  such  an  act.  B.  Jonj.  Fox,  iv,  5. 

Which  to  exiirpe,  he  laid  him  privily 
Down  in  a  darksome  lonely  place  far  in. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  25. 

fEXTRAORDINARY.     In  the  sense  of 
foreign,  applied  to  mercenary  troops. 

Milites  advcntilii,  Cic.  cxterni,  Eid.  extraordinarii. 
tTTiAtRToi,  Dioni  :     tTriVaicToi,     Plut:uc.       Soudarta 
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estranj^iers.  Souldiers  of  another  country  that  come 
to  serve  for  paye :  extraordinarie  souldiers. 

Nomenclutor. 

tEXTRAVAGANCY.     A  caprice. 

Baiamond  was  tlieii  in  his  fj'<™r««<ri«,  and  would  take 
boat,  allefriii?it  was  more  cool  and  pleasant  to  return 
hy  water  than  Ijy  land. 

Comical  Jlistory  of  Franrion,  1655. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
its  etymolog}^  wandering  about,  going 
beyond  bounds.     Extra  vagans. 

Th'  extrnragant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Haml.,  i,  1. 

To  an  cxtrutagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 

Othello,  i,  1. 

EXTREAT.     Extraction.     Extrait,  Fr. 

Some  clarkes  doe  doubt,  in  tlieir  devicefuU  art, 
Wliether  this  heavenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat. 

To  weeten  mercie,  be  of  Justice  part. 

Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  dirine  exlreale. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  V,  X,  1. 

fEXTRINSECATE.  Coming  from  ^vith- 
out.     Lat. 

■miich  nature  doth  not  foraie  of  her  owiie  power, 
But  are  extrinsecate,  by  marvaile  wrought. 

Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol,  1600. 

fEXTRIP.  To  spoil.  Or  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  extirp,  to  extirpate. 

Siibdueth  Soba;  foyls  the  Moabite; 

"Wholly  extrips  the  down-trod  Jebusite.       Du  Bartas. 

fEXULCERATE.    Galled;  mortified. 

Or,  if  that  should  misse,  yet  Ursicinus,  ah'eadio 
exvlcerate,  and  carrying  rancour  in  his  heart,  be 
utterly  abolished,  to  the  end  that  no  scrapie  should 
remaine  behind,  greatly  to  be  feared. 

Holland's  Ammianiis  Ilarcellimis,  1G09. 

EXUFFLICATE.     See  Exsuffligate. 

EYAS.  A  young  hawk.  From  <??/,  Sax., 
an  egg,  as  being  newly  hatched.  Such 
is  the  derivation  given  by  Church  and 
others.  It  is  certain  also  that  Latliam 
and  other  writers  on  falconry  use 
eyas;  yet  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
eyas  is  only  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  nias,  the  latter  having  a 
direct  derivation  from  the  French, 
whence  other  terms  of  falconry  are 
deduced.  The  former  is  more  remote 
and  fanciful.  See  Ney,  in  Ritson's 
Glossary  to  his  IMetrical  Romances. 
Mr.  Malone  testifies  that  it  is  some- 
times written  nyas.  See  his  note  on 
the  following  passage.  lie  adds, 
"  Some  etymologists  think  nyas  a 
legitimate  word."  The  above  account 
was  written  long  ago,  and  I  sec  with 
•  pleasure  that  Mr.  Todd  adopts  the 
same  opinion.  See  his  Johnson,  in 
Eyas. 

But  there  is,  sir,  an  aicry  of  children,  liulc  eyases, 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,     llaml.,  ii,  3. 

Like  ei/ris  hawk  up  mouuis  into  the  skies, 

His  newly  budded  pinions  to  assav. 

ulpe'ns.  F.  Q,  I,  x-i.  31. 


The  French  word  is  thus  defined  r 
"On  appelle  oiseait  niais,  un  oiseau 
de  fauconnerie  qu'on  prend  au  nid, 
et  qui  n'en  est  encore  sortie.  Ce  mot 
paroit  forme  du  nid  meme,  oil  le  d  ne 
se  prononce  pas,"  Prevot,  Manuel 
Lexique. 
EYAS-MUSKET.  A  young  hawk.  From 
eyas  and  musket,  a  young  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  which  is  derived  from  mous- 
chet,  Fr.,  of  the  same  meaning.  See 
Minshew.  Miiscetus  in  low  Latin 
means  the  same.  See  Du  Cange. 
Musquet,  a  gun,  comes  from  the  same 
mouschet ;  and  muschetta  meant  a 
missile  weapon  of  war  before  the 
invention  of  artillery;  all  in  allusion 
to  falconry.  Du  Canye  and  Menage. 
Metaphorically,  this  word  eyas-musket 
is  used  as  a  jocular  term  for  a  small 
child. 

How  now,  my  et/as-iuiisl-el !  what  news  with  you? 

Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  3. 

See  Nias  and  Musket. 
An  EYE.     A  small  tint  of  colour;  pro- 
bably as  much  as  is  just  sufficient  for 
the  eye  to  discern. 

Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is  tawney. 
Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  't.      {Temp.,  ii,  1. 
Kone  of  these  beards  will  serve; 
There's  not  an  eye  of  white  in  tliem. 

Goblins,  0.  Pi.,  X,  146. 
Bed,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple. 

Boyle,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

■(-EYE.  The  brightest  ornament. 

Your  daughter  was  the  veric  eye  of  the  solemnitie. 

Gouf/h's  Strange  Discovery,  16-10. 

fEYE.  To  see  with  half  an  eye,  was  an 
old  and  common  phrase  for  to  see 
easily. 

Are  not  the  little  dice  east  downe  upon  tlie  table,  that 
every  man  may  see  them  tliat  hath  but  halfe  an  eye, 
and  may  easily  teU  every  pricke  and  poynt  upon  them? 
and  therefore  I  cannot  see  howe  any  man  should 
thereby  be  deceyved. 

Nortl'tbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 
Yet  one  with  half  an  eye  may  sec,  wee  cannot  be 
secure,  while  such  huge  fleets  of  men  of  \v;u-,  both 
Spanish,  Frendi,  Dutch,  and  Punkirkers,  etc. 

Iloicelt's  Familiar  Letters.lGaO. 

fEYE-BITING,  Fascination  ;  the  effect 
of  the  evil  eye. 

I'ascinus,  Virg.  Horat.  Morbus  quo  pucri  cmaeiantur, 
cujus  originciu  oljliquis  iiividoruin  oculis  tribueruut 
veteves,  "cujusmodi  oculos  urentcs  vocat  Persius. 
PatTKafia,  Plutarch.  Tropo.  to  Tois  ijbat(ri  KaCvew. 
llcsycliio  etiam  Kpaxryj]  dicitur.  A  bewitching  or  eyc- 
liting:  a  disease  wherewith  children  wiuce  leiuu- imd 
pine  away,  the  originall  whereof  they  in  olde  time 
referred  to  the  crooked  and  wry  lookes  of  envious  and 
malicious  people.  Nomenclator,  1S85. 

Master  Scot,  in  his  Discovery,  telleth  us  that  our 
English  people  in  Ireland,  wli«)se  posterity  were  lately 
barbarouslv  cut  off,  were  much  given  to  this  idulutriF 
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in  the  queen's  time,  insomuch  Hint,  there  heing  a 
disease  amongst  tlieir  cattle  that  grew  blitule,  being  a 
common  disease  in  that  country,  tlicy  did  commonly 
execute  people  for  it,  calling  them  eye-hitiiig  "'itches. 
Jdcij's  Candle  in  ,lhe  Dark,  p.  IW. 

EYE-BRIGHT.  An  unknown  person- 
a"-e,  coupled  -with  another  of  the  name 
of  Pimlico,  and  both  mentioned  as  of 
great  celebrity  at  Hogsden. 

Gallants,  men  and  women, 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  haveheen  seen  to  ilock  here 
In  threaves,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  Hogsden 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Eiiehright.    B.  Jons.  Alch.,  v,  2. 

What  illustrious  personages  bove  these 
names,  has  not  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  the  former  has  given  his  appella- 
tion to  more  than  one  suburban 
district.  One  is  near  Hogsden,  as 
here  mentioned,  another  in  the  way 
from  Westminster  to  Chelsea. 
Eyehriyht  was  also  the  name  of  an 
herb,  called  in  the  Linnean  system, 
euphrasia  officinalis,  and  alluded  to 
by  Milton,  "for  its  virtue  in  clearing 
the  sight : 

Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  me 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see. 

Par.  Lost,\\,  415. 

fEYEFUL.     Visible,  remarkable. 

With  this,  he  hun  s  them  up  aloft  upon  a  tamrick  bough 
As  eyeful  trophies".  Cliapm.  II.,  x,  396. 

EYERIE.  See  Aiery.  A  nest,  or  a 
young  brood  of  eagles  or  hawks. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  more  correct, 
though  the  other  is  more  prevalent, 
the  origin  being  eij,  an  egg. 

Tor  as  an  eyerie  from  their  sceges  wood. 

Led  o'ro  the  plains,  and  taught  to  get  their  food 

15y  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  his  prey, 

t<ov/  fiom  an  orchard  doe  tliev  scare  the  jey, 

Thai,  &c.  L'rotnie,'BriL  Past.,  ii,4,  p.  115. 

Uryden  uses  it  as  a  nest: 

Some  haggard  hawk,  who  had  lier  cyry  nigh. 
Well  pouiie'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wiiig'd  to  fly. 

Bind  and  Father,  part  iii. 

EYES,  KISSING  OF.  The  commenta- 
tors on  Shalcespcare  have  very  saga- 
ciously told  us  that,  "  It  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  kiss  the  eyes,  as  a  mark 
of  extraordinary  tenderness."  See 
the  note  on  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 
Say  rather,  that  it  w^ns  the  natural 
impulse  of  affection  in  all  ages,  with- 
out any  regard  to  fashion.  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  might  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  it. 

EYLIADS.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the 
eyes  ;  a  word  which,  being  uncommon, 
is  corruptly  spelt  in  all  the  old  copies 
of  Shakespeare  :  as  Iliads,  aliuds,  &c. 
The  best  guide  for  the  orthography 


is  the  French  original  oeillade  ;  which 
Cotgrave  translates  "a  sheep' s-eye." 

Wlio  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my 
parts  with  most  judicious  eyliuds.      Mer.  If.  IV.,  i,  3. 

It  occurs  again  in  Lear,  iv,  5,  where 
the  folios  spell  it  eliads,  and  iliads  ; 
the  quarto  aliads.     See  Oeiliad. 
EYSELL.     See  Eisel. 


F. 


FABELL,  PETER.  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  scholar,  and  reputed  ma- 
gician of  Edmonton,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  that  he  outwitted  the  devil. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  old  comedy 
entitled  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton ; 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  that  play,  one  should 
conceive  him  to  have  lived  at  a  more 
distant  period  than  his  history  notes. 

'Tis  Peter  Fuhell,  a  renowned  scholar, 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hitherto  forgot 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age. 

It  then  states  that  he  was  called  "the 
merry  fiend  of  Edmonton,"  and  adds. 

If  any  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name, 
In  Edmonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this  day, 
Eix'din  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church, 
His  monument  remaincth  to  be  seen ; 
His  memorv  yet  in  the  months  of  men. 

Merry  D«i7,0.  PI.,  v,  219. 

By  the  prologue  to  Jonson's  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  the  comedy  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  popular;  as  is  known 
also  by  other  proofs  : 

And  shew  this  but  the  same  face  you  have  done 
Your  dear  delight,  T/ie  Dee'il of  Edmontun. 

The  comedy  was  anonymous,  and  the 
author  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  and 
to  Drayton. 

A  monument,  reputed  to  be  his,  was 
shown  in  Edmonton  church,  in  the 
time  of  Weaver  and  of  Norden  ;  but 
it  was  without  inscription,  and  there- 
fore could  throw  no  light  on  his 
liistory.  The  fullest  account  of  him 
is  given  in  a  very  scarce  old  tract, 
entitled,  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  &c.,  by 
T.  B."  This  tract  was  reprinted  in 
1819,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  woodcut.  T.  B. 
signs  himself  at  the  end  Thomas 
Brewer.       He   says   of  Fabell,    "In 
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Edmonton  he wasborne, lived, anddied, 
in  the  reigne  of  king  H.  VII."  This 
is  the  only  date  relating  to  him.  But 
Warton  mentions  a  thin  folio  of  two 
sheets,  black  letter,  entitled,  "Fabyl's 
Ghoste,  printed  by  John  Rastal  in 
1553."     Brewer  says, 

He  was  a  man  of  good  diseent ;  and  a  man,  either  for 
his  gifts  external  or  internall,  inferior  to  few.  For  Ids 
person  he  was  absolute.  Nature  had  never  showue 
the  fulnesse  of  her  skill  more  in  any  then  in  him. 
For  the  other,  I  meane  his  great  learning  (including 
many  misteries),  hee  was  as  amply  hlest  as  any. 

See  also  Robinson's  History  of  Ed- 
monton, 1819,  p.  111. 
Short  as  the  period  was  between  his 
death  and  the  publication  of  Brewer's 
tract,  a  sufficient  number  of  fabulous 
tales  had  been  invented  of  him,  as 
may  be  seen  there. 
fFABELL,  {or favel.  Favour.  A  word 
"which  was  becoming  obsolete  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

And  ye  shal  understand  that/«5('//  isauolde  Englyslie 
wordc,  and  signifieth  as  much  as  favour  doth  nowe  a 
dayes.  'I'uvirner's  Aduffies,  1552. 

fFABULIZE.     To  tell  fables. 

The  silly  foole,  wlio  fondly  giving  credit  to  them,  they 
fisli,  di'aw,  wring  from,  deceive,  get  into  their  lingers, 
and  recei\'e  mony  out  of  their  purse,  then  endlesly 
among  themselves,  tlieyfabitlhe,  noui'ish  the  mistery, 
laugh,  play,  jeast,  dance,  leap,  skip. 

Passeiit/er  of  Benvenulo,  1613. 

fFABURTHEN.  A  word  apparently 
compounded  of  fa  and  the  word 
burthen  (of  a  song),  and  equivalent  to 
the  cum  notd  whicli  occurs  in  college 
and  cathedral  statutes.  It  became 
gradually  used  in  the  sense  of  lofty, 
high-sounding. 

Et  Ibi  cantavimus  in  honore  Dei  et  sancti  Georgii, 

miles  Christi  gloriose,  in  fiihurt/n/>i Et  ihi 

cantavimus  in  capella,  etc.,  Bcata  i)ei  genctri.v  Miu-ia, 
infaburthen.  Itenercinj  of  ll\  V^uij,  priiilt'c/  hi/  the 

Eoxbtirt/h  Club,  pp.  'Jo,  97. 
But  I  let  that  passe  lest  thou  come  in  againe  with  thy 
J'uburtJu'ii,  and  hit  me  in  teeth  with  love,  for  thou  hast 
so  charmed  mee,  that  I  dare  not  speake  any  word  tliat 
may  bee  wrested  to  charity,  lest  thou  say,  1  mcanc 
love.  Lylie's  Eiip/m.es  and  //is  Englnnd. 

He  condemneth  all  mens  knowledge  but  his  owne, 
raising  up  a  mctliod  of  experience  with  (niirabile, 
miraculosn,  stupendo,  and  such  fabnrthen  words,  as 
i'ierovanti  doth)  above  all  ihe  iearncd  Galienists  of 
Italic,  or  Europe.  Lodge's  Wits  Miscrie,  159(). 

fFACE.     To  show  one's   face,  in  the 
■     sense  of  to  appear,  and  to  throw  in 

the  face,  for  to  reproach,  are  phrases 

of  considerable  antiquity. 

Is  not  tlie  young  heir 
Of  that  brave  general's  family,  Giulio, 
So  poor,  he  dares  not  show  Ids  face  in  Na)des  ? 

T/ie  Sli.ihted  Maid,  p.  19. 
Upon  my  parents  I've  brought  disgrace, 
1  Lope  uoue  will  Ihroio  it  iit  their  face. 


For  if  they  do  they'll  be  to  blame, 
I  beg  that  I  may  IJear  the  shame. 

Ballad  of  Sarah  Wilson. 

To  FACE  IT  WITH  A  CARD  OF  TEN. 
A  common  phrase,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  derived  from 
some  game  (possibly ^jWwzero)  wherein 
the  standing  boldly  upon  a  tea  was 
often  successful.  A  card  of  ten  meant 
a  tenth  card,  a  ten.  See  that  word. 
Warburtonwas  wrong  in  saying  a  ten 
was  the  highest,  for  coat  cards  are  of 
equal  antiquity. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide. 

Yet  1  have/«c'</'i7  idth  a  card  often.      Tarn.  Shr.,  ii. 

Some  may  be  coats,  as  in  the  cards;  but  then 

Some  must  be  knaves,  some  varlets,  bawds,  and  ostlers. 

As  aces,  duces,  cards  u'  ten  to  face  it 

Old,  i'  the  game  which  aU  the  world  is. 

B.  Jons.  IS'ew  Inn,  i,  3. 

Skelton  is  also  quoted  for  the  ex- 
pression : 

First  pycke  a  quarrel  and  fall  out  with  hnu  then. 
And  so  outface  liiin  n-ith  a  card  often. 

I  conceive  the  force  of  the  phrase  to 
have  expressed  originally,  the  confi- 
dence or  impudence  of  one  who  with 
a  ten,  as  at  brag, /acet/,  or  out-faced 
one  who  had  really  a  faced  card 
against  him.  To  face  meant,  as  it 
still  does,  to  bully,  to  attack  by  impu- 
dence of  face. 

Face  not  me:  thou  hast  brav'd  many  men;  brave  not 
me ;  1  will  neither  be/«c'ii  nor  brav'd. 

Tam.  !<hr..  iv,  3. 

FACES  ABOUT.  A  military  word  of 
command,  equivalent  to  ^oheel. 

Or  when  my  muster-master 
Talks  of  his  tacticks,  and  his  ranks  and  liles, 
His  bringers-up,  his  leaders-on ;  and  cries, 
"Faces  about,  to  the  right  hand,"  "the  left," 
Now,  "as  you  were."  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News, iv,  4. 

Ralph,  exercising  his  men  in  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  uses 
both  this  phrase  and  the  curious  one 
of  "  as  you  were." 

"Double  your  liles ;"  "as  yon  were;"  "faces  aboiil." 

Act  V. 
Good  captain./awf  about, — to  some  other  discourse. 

Eceri/  ilan  in  his  U.,  lii,  1. 
Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about, — I  must  preseut 
another.  B.  .j-  Fl.  Scornful  Ladif,  act  v. 

Sweet  virgin. 
Faces  about,  to  some  otlier  discourse. 

Antiquary,  0.  P),,  X,  50. 
Thouknow'st  nothing  but  the  earthly  part,  audcan'st 
cry  to  that.  Faces  about. 

Parson's  WeJJ.,0.  Pl.,x»,376. 

Said  to  a  captain. 

Mr.  Pye  has  noticed  this  phrase  in 
the  19'th  of  his  Sketches,  p.  95. 
In  the  Soldiers'  Accidence,  the  ofticers 
are  directed  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand iu  these  terms,  used,  says  the 
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author,  both  here  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Faces  to  the  riglit. 

Faces  to  the  left. 

I'^ires  about,  or  I  ,  ■  ,,  •  „ii  „„„ 
T  t  41  „  f  which  IS  aU  one. 
laces  to  the  reare.J 

Gifford's  note  on  Every  Man  in  his 
H.,  act  i,  sc.  1. 
FACT.     Unusually  put  for  guilt. 

As  you  were  past  all  sliame 
(Those  of  \o\\rfact  are  so)  so  past  all  truth. 

Vint.  Tale,  iii,  2. 

If  the  reading  be  right,  it  means 
"those  who  commit  such  facts  as  you 
have  ;"  but  the  expression  is  singular. 
Some  have  conjectured  sect,  but  sect 
is  only  used  as  an  ignorant  corruption 
of  sex.  Fact  might  possihly  be  used 
for  faction,  party,  or  set,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  an  authority.  PacJc  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  [The  following  exam- 
ples illustrate  Shakespeare.] 

IFor  the  not  punishing  this  fact  (almost) 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  slaine  and  lost. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
+And  thus  to  her  sad  sister  doili  she  say; 
(Cheere  in  lier  cheeks,  her/«(/  hid  in  her  face.) 

Viri/il,  bi/  Vicars,  1632. 

tFACTOTUM.  This  word  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  phrase  dominus 
fac  totuvi. 

He  was  so  faiTc  tlie  dominns  fac  totum  in  {\\\i  jnncto 
that  liis  words  were  laws,  all  things  being  acted 
according  to  his  desire. 

FotiUs'  Hist.  ofTlots  of  our  Fretended  Saints, 
2d  edit.,  1674.. 
We  spoil  all,  if  we  forget  Robert  Passellew,  who  was 
dominns  fac  totum  in  the  middle — and /ac  ttiA;7to- 
wards  the  end — of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Ibid.,  p.  278. 
Before  the  pope  had  a  great  house  there,  and  became 
dominus  factotum,  domiuus  Deus  noster  Papa. 

Head  of  Nile,  1681,  p.  41. 

fFACULTIES.  Chapman  uses  this 
Avord  for  the  properties  of  inanimate 
objects.  Thus  (II.,  i,  234)  speaking 
of  the  sceptre  of  Achilles,  he  says. 

And  had  his  fucnlties 
And  ornaments  bereft  with  iron. 

tFACUNDlTY.     Eloquence. 

Upon  my  facunditi/,  an  elegant  construction  by  the 
fool.     So,  I  am  cedunt  arma  togic. 

Brome's  Queen  and  Concubine,  1G59. 

ToFADGE.  To  suit,  to  fit.  This  was  per- 
haps never  any  better  than  a  low  word, 
and  as  such  is  hardly  obsolete  yet. 
rmolosists  derive  it  from  the  Saxon. 
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How  will  tliis/(/(///<^  .^  my  master  loves  her  dearly. 
And  1,  ])oor  monster,  loud  as  much  on  him. 

Twcl.  N.,  ii,  2. 
We  will  liave,  if  this  fadr/e  not,  an  antick.  I  beseech 
you  follow.  Love's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

In  good  Booth,  sir,  this  m;dchfadf/rd  him. 

I'riitnos  if-  Cuss.,  ))art  i,  v,  5. 
With  flattery  my  muse  could  never  fudye. 

Drayt.  Eelog.,  3,  p.  1393. 
I  aw  ojie  of  those,  whose  opiniou  is,  that  tlivinc  poesie 


doth  never  fadye  so  well — as  in  a  youthful,  wanton, 
and  unbridled  suliject. 

Florio,  Transl.  of  Montaigne,  b.  i,  eh.  28. 
lA  beggar,  quoth  you,  this  ycare  begines  to  fudge. 

3Iarioge  of  Witt  and  IFisdome,  p.  50. 

[It  was  hardly  obsolete  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.] 

tWell,  sir,  how  fudges  the  new  design?  have  you  ni;t 
the  luck  of  all  your  brother  projectors,  to  deceive 
only  your  self  at  last,   ll'gcherhij.  Country  Wife,  IGSS. 

FADING.  The  name  of  an  Irish  dance, 
and  a  common  burden  for  a  song. 
In  the  Irish  Masque  performed  before 
James  I  at  court,  an  Irishman  says. 

But  tisli  marriage  bring  over  a  doslien  of  our  besht 
mayshters  to  be  merry,  perht  tee  shweet  faish,  ant  be ; 
and  daunsh  &  fading  at  te  wedding. 

B.  Jons.  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  421. 
George,  I  wOl  have  him  Amxcc  fading ;  fading  is  a  fine 
jig,  I'll  assure  you,  gentlemen. 

B.  i-  Ft.  Knight  of  B.  Pestle,  iv,  1. 

So  Jon son  : 

See  you  yond  motion?  not  the  oli. fading, 

Nor  captain  Pud,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  tiling. 

But  one  more  rare.  Fpigr.,  97. 

It  is  used  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  iu 
the  following  passage : 

Not  one  amongst  a  hundi'ed  will  fall. 
But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  found. 

With  a  fading,  &c. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii,  262. 

And  is  so  mentioned  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  iv,  3.  Mr.  Gifford  thinks  that 
botli  the  song  and  the  dance  Avere 
naught. 
fFAGARIES.  Apparently  the  name  of 
a  dance,  vagaries. 

She  was  stark  mad  for  that  young  fellow  Paris, 
And  after  him  she  danc'd  the  new  fagaries. 

Ovid  Trarestie,  IGSl,  p.  25. 

tFAGGOT-STICK.     A  staff. 

Brave  Bragadoeia  whom  the  world  doth  threaten. 
Was  lately  with  afuggot-sticke  sore  lieaten. 

Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 

tFAGGOT-WASTED.  Arranged  in 
pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots? 

Their  duhlettes  somctyme  faggot-uusted  above   the 

navill,  sometymes  cowe-bcalUed  belowe  the  llanckes. 

liic/ie,  Farew.  to  Militaric  Prof,  1581. 

FAGIOLI.  French  heans.  The  Italian 
name  for  that  vegetable.  The  old 
English  name  was  kidney  beans  (see 
Gerrard)  ;  but  when  they  came  as  au 
Italian  dish  they  were  called  fagioli, 
when  among  Frencix  cookery  French 
beans. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  ancho- 
^■ics,  macaroni,  bovoli,/a(7i«/;,  caviare. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Bev.,  ii,  1_ 

Bovoli,    in   the   same    place,    means 
periwinkles,  or  snails. 
FAIL,  s.     Faihire. 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd 

From 'thy  great./"«j7.  Cymh.,  iii,  4. 

Miu-k,  ami  perform  it,  (sec'st  thou?)  for  \he  fail 

Of  any  point  iu  't  shall,  &c.  Wint.  T.,  ii,  S. 

And  again : 
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"What  (langci's  by  his  lii;^hness'/rtz7  of  issue 

May  diop  upon  his  kingdom.  Ibid.,  v,  1. 

We  still  say  ivithout  fail,  but  in  the 
other  senses  it  is  not  nsed. 
FAIN,  adj.     Glad.     This  word  is  still 
used  in  some  phrases,  but  not  simply, 
as  in  the  following  : 

Yea,  man  and  birds  are/aiH  of  eliinhiii":  high. 

3  Hen.  VI,  ii,  1. 
Ah  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I.         Ibid.,  iil,  1. 
And  in  Iier  hand  she  held  a  mirrhour  bright. 
Wherein  lier  face  she  often  view'fd/»);j. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  iv,  10. 

For   the    other    senses    of  fain,    see 
Todd's  Johnson. 
FAIR,  s.    Fairness,  beauty.    Very  com- 
mon with  Elizabethan  authors. 

My  decayed/a/r 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

Com.  E.,  ii,  1. 

Thus  : 

But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sim  and  sharp  air 
Luik'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his/a/r. 

Sh.  Venus  ,j-  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  43C. 

See  also  his  18th  Sonnet. 

Then  tell  me,  love,  shall  1  have  all  thy  fair .' 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PI.,  iii,  15. 
The  lovely  lillie,  that  faire  flower  for  beautie  past 

compare. 
Whom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  hath  kiU'd  and 
blasted  all  \\tr  faire. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Lid.  to  Winter^s  N.,  p.  556. 
Some  well  I  wot,  and  of  that  some  full  many, 
Wisht  or  my  faire  or  their  desire  were  lesse. 

Lodge's  Glaiicus  and  Silh. 

These,  and  many  other  instances 
which  might  be  produced,  prove  that 
fair,  which  was  the  reading  of  the 
old  copies  in  the  following  passages, 
ought  not  to  be  changed. 

Demetrius  loves  your /«(;•,  0  happv  fair. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 

And, 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

lUit  the/«!)-  of  Rosalind.     Js  you  I.  it,  iii,  2. 

Some  modern  editors  in  the  former 
place  substituted  "  yon  fair,"  and  in 
the  latter  "  the  face.'" 
To  FAIR.     To  make  fair,  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 

;S7(.  Sonnet,  127. 

FAIRY-CIRCLES.  Certain  green  circles, 
frequently  visible  on  short  grass,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
dancmg  of  fairies.  In  reality,  formed 
by  the   growth   of  a  particular    fiin- 

•     giis. 

Yc  demy-pu|)pets,  that 
By  moonlight  do  t/ie  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
AVhereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

Near  to  this  wood  there  lay  a  pleasant  mead, 
Where  fairies  often  did  their  measures  tread, 
W  liich  in  tlie  meadows  made  suck  circles  greene, 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  bcene. 

Browne's  Brit.  Vast.,  1,  ii,  p.  41. 


To  FAITH.  To  give  credit  to.  Peculiar 
to  this  passage  : 

Thou  unpossessiiig  bastard!  dost  thou  think 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make  tliv  'xovdsfaith'd  i"  Lear,  ii,  1. 

fFAITHFUL.  One  of  the  popular  terms 
for  a  drunkard. 

"This  fellow  is  one  of  thefaithfidl,  as  they  prophanelie 

terme  him,"  said  Opinion;  "no  Heliogabalus  at  meat, 

but  he  will  drinke  many  degrees  beyond  a  Dutchman." 

The  Man  In  the  Moone,  1609. 

FAITOR.  A  malefactor,  a  traitor ; 
literally  only  a  doer.     Faiteur,  Fr. 

Down,  down,  dogs!  down,/ai^ar.s.' 

2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  iaXssfagtor.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  47. 

A  false  infamous /ai/OHj-  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet.  Ibid.,  U,  i,  30.  • 

FALCON.     A  species  of  cannon. 

Having  names  given  them,  some  from  serpents,  and 
ravenous  birds,  as  cuherines  or  colubrines,  serpen- 
tines, basilisques,/ai(/coH5,  sacres,  &c. 

Camden,  Rem.,  p.  208. 

To  FALL,  active.  To  strike  down,  or 
let  fall.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  noted 
this  sense  as  obsolete,  but  it  is  so. 

The  common  executioner 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon.  Js  you  I.  it,  iii,  5. 

Aye,  but  yet 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  ratlier  cut  a'iittle, 
Tlian/«/^  and  bruise  to  death.     3Ieas.for  M.,  ii,  ]. 

"Which  explains  the  following  passage  : 

Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  pow'iful  sun 
'I'ofall  and  blast  her  pride.  Lear,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  "  Drawn  by  the  sun  in  order 
to  beat  down  and  blast  her  pride." 
This  usage  was  not  uncommon.     See 
Johnson. 
fFALL  TO.     To  begin  anything. 

The  little  boy  his  dinner  drew. 

And  gave  it  the  old  man, 
Saying,  Dear  father,  pray/«;/  to, 

Eat  heartily,  if  you  can. 

The  Fri/ar  and  the  Bog,  1st  part. 

FALL,  or  FALLING-BAND.  A  part 
of  dress,  now  usually  called  a  van- 
dyke  ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress  from 
the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff  ruffs. 
It  seems  that  at  one  time  both  were 
worn  together.     Bellafront  says, 

So,  poke  my  ruff  now.  My  gown,  my  gown  !  have  I 
my}«//,  wliere's  my  fall,  Roger?  0,  PI.,  iii,  281. 

So  also. 

Nay,  he  doth  weare  an  crablcmc  'bout  his  neck; 
l'"or  under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a  fall,  ixftlling-band,  forsooth! 

Marslon,  Sat ,  iii,  p.  143. 
JT/ig  V'omen  wear  a  Fall. 
A  question  'tis  why  women  wear  a  fall  i' 
The  truth  on't  is,  to  pride  they're  given  all. 
And  pride,  tlie  proverb  says,  will  have  a/«//. 

jntts  Recreat.,  Epigr.  246. 

Evelyn  says,  "This  new  mode  suc- 
ceeded the  cumbersome  ruff;  but 
neither  did  the  bishops  or  judges  give 
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it  over  soon,  the  lord  keeper  Finch 
being,  I  think,  the  very  first."  Disc, 
on  Medals,  p.  108.  There  is  also  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Taylor  the 
water  poet,  which  says  that  the  falling 
4««fZ  preceded  the  riifF.  P.  108.  It 
certainly  followed  too. 

And,  do  you  hear?  you  must  wtaxfatling  bauds,  you 
must  come  into  tlie  falling  fashion ;  there's  sucli  a 
deal  of  piuning  these  ruffs,  \vlien  the  tine  clean /«?/ is 
wortli  all ;  and  again,  if  you  should  chance  to  take  a 
nap  in  tlie  afternoon,  yonv  fulling  band  requires  no 
puking  stick  to  recover  its  form:  believe  me,  no 
fashion  to  the  falling  band,  I  say. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  99. 

Yet  a  passage  is  quoted  where  a  woman 
is  said  to  have 

Sat  with  lier  poking  stick,  stiffening  tifall. 

Laugh  and  lie  down. 

It  is  sometimes  called  "The  French 
faJir     0.  PL,  iv,  423. 

■lOnely  Morizet's  ingenuity  furnish'd  him  with  the 
invention  to  put  his  iiandkerchief  about  his  neck, 
wliicli  serv'd  instead  oi  ■.xfilVuig  band. 

Comicall  Hist,  of  Francion,  1655. 

To  FALSE.     To  falsify,  to  betray. 

She  fals'd  her  faith,  and  brake  her  wedlock's  band. 

Edw.  IV, IG26,  sign.  PI. 
Whom  prince's  late  displeasure  left  in  bauds 
Totfalsed  letters  and  suborned  wyle. 

Siiens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  1. 

It  was  probably  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  following  passage  ; 
the  adjective  will  make  sense,  but  not 
so  clearly : 

'Tis  gold 
WTiich  buys  admittance ;  oft'  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  nw^evs  false  themselves.  Cijmb.,  ii,  3. 

FALSE-BRAY.  A  term  in  fortification, 
exactly  from  the  Y}cq\\c\\  fausse-braie, 
which  means,  say  the  dictionaries,  a 
countcr-breast-work,  or,  in  fact,  a 
mound  thrown  up  to  mask  some  part 
of  the  works. 

And  made  those  strange  approaches  hy  false-brays, 
lU'duits,  half-moons,  horn-works,  and  such  close  ways. 
£.  Jons.  Underwoods,  p.  'IIG,  Wh. 

See  Bkay. 
fTo  FALSIFY.     To  betray. 

But  assoone  as  he  had  got  them  within  his  reach,  he 
falsified  his  faith.  Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  J'nrks. 

To  FAMBLE  is  a  word  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  old  dictionaries,  for  to 
stammer.  Coles  has  it :  "  To/amble 
in  one's  speech,  in  sermo7ie  hcesitare." 
But  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  other 
authors. 

FAMBLES,  in  the  old  cant  language  of 
the  beggars,  meant  hands.  See  Beg- 
gar's Bush,  ii,  1  ;  and  0.  PI.,  vi,  110. 
["Famble-c/ieais,  rings  or  gloves." 
Dunton's  Ladies'  Dictionary,  1G94.] 

t^o  FAME.     To  give  fame  to. 


Here  then  receive  this  one  worke,  royall  James, 
Which  now  reflects  upon  thee,  and  more/aw(.s 
This  chxu'ch  and  kingdom,  tlien  thy  birth,  crown,  pen. 
Or  what  else  makes  thee  the  gocd  king  of  men. 

Scots  Philomjthie,  1G16. 

f  FAMILIAR.  The  assistant  of  a  magi- 
cian. 

O,  if  in  magick  you  have  skill  so  rare, 
Vouchsafe  to  make  me  your/aOT!7ia;-. 

Cotgrave's  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  160. 
As  often  as  I'raucion  did  propound  any  tiling  unto 
him,  he  would  turn  himself  towards  one  of  the  most 
faithful!  of  all  his  grooms,  and  would  say  unto  hire, 
Guerin,  Guerin,  surely  this  man  is  a  familiar. 

History  of  Francion,  1655. 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  A  fanatical  sect, 
founded  by  one  David  George,  of 
Delph,  in  Holland.  He  died  Aug.  2d, 
1556,  and  his  tenets  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  received  into  England 
about  1580.  His  followers  were  called 
Familists,  or  of  the  Family  of  Love, 
from  the  affection  they  bore  to  all 
people,  however  wicked,  and  their 
obedience  to  all  magistrates,-  however 
tyrannical.  See  Ross's  View  of  all 
Religions,  p.  256,  ed.  6. 

Almost  of  all  religions  i'  the  land,  as  papist,  protestant, 
piu-itau,  Brownist,  anabaptist,  millenary,  family  o*' 
love,  Jew,  &c.  Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  284. 

Kersey  has  the  v/ord  familists. 
To  FAMOUS.      To   make   famous,   to 
celebrate. 

To famoiise  that  house  that  never  hath  been  found 
witliout  men  approved  in  chivalry. 

Eitphues,  Golden  Legacy,  B  4. 
The  halcyon  famosed 
For  colour's  rare,  and  for  the  peacefidl  seas 
Round  the  SiciUan  coast,  her  brooding  dayes. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  i,  p.  23. 
The  painfull  wariioT famosed  for  worth. 

S!iakesp.  Sonnet,  25. 
Hither  did  those  oarcs  and  ships,  so  famoused  t  hrougU 
the  whole  world,  and  praised  by  the  verses  of  all  ages, 
bend  their  course. 

Cory  at.  Oration  in  praise  of  Travell  [m  7],  vol.  i. 
tWhat  age  wil  not  prayse  immortal  sir  Pliilip  Sidney, 
whom  noble  Salustius  (that  thrice  singular  French 
poet)  hMifamoxtsed.         Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1503. 

FAN.  The  fan  of  our  ancestors  was  not 
at  all  in  the  shape  of  the  implement 
now  used  under  the  same  name,  but 
more  like  a  hand-screen.  It  had  a 
roundish  handle,  and  was  frequently 
composed  of  feathers. 

The  feathers  of  their  (the  ostriches)  wings  and  tailes, 
but  especially  of  their  tailes,  are  very  soft  and  fine ;  in 
respect  whereof  they  are  much  used  in  ihafannes  of 
gentlewomen.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

The  handles  were  often  silver  : 

While  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man, 
Or  buys  a  hood  or  silver-handled  fan. 

Hall's  Satires,  v,  4. 

It  appears  that  these  fans  were  some- 
times very  costly,  the  handles  being 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  inlaid  ;  some- 
times as  much  as  40/.  in  value.     See 
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Nichols's    Progress  of   Eliz.,   vol.   ii. 

Chia-chyard's  Ace,  p.  53. 

Hence  they  were  an  object  of  plunder : 

And  when  Mrs.  Bridget  lost  the  hniidle  of  her /art,  I 
took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Men:  W.  W.,  ii,  2. 

Mrs.  Bridget's  handle  apparently  pro- 
duced half  a  crown,  for  Pistol  imme- 
diately asks, 

Didst  thou  not  share  ?  liadst  thou  not  tiftcen  ponce  ? 

Ibid. 

Four  of  these  fans  are  delineated  in 
the  notes  on  this  passage,  from  Titian, 
and  other  ancient  designs,  in  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  edition. 
The  feathers  of  these  fans  are  very 
frequently  mentioned : 

For  a  garter 
For  the  \fCL%i  feather  in  her  bounteous  fan. 

B.  Jons.  Cijnthia's  Bev.,  iii,  i. 
Savish  n.  feather  from  a  mistress'  fan, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour.         Mass.  Bo-uhn.,  i,  1. 

See  Harr.  Epig.,  i,  70. 
It  was  a  piece  of  state  for  a  servant 
to  attend,  on  purpose  to  carry  the 
lady's  fan  when  she  walked  out ;  this 
was  one  of  the  offices  of  her  gentleman 
usher.  The  Nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  affects  this  dignity.  Act  ii,  sc.  4 . 

The  mistress  must  liavc  one  to  carry  lier  cloake  and 
hood,  another  \\tvfaniie.   Sernngman's  Comfort,  1598. 

It  appears  that  men  were  sometimes 
effeminate  enough  to  use  such  a  fan. 
Phantasies,  a  male  character,  is  so 
equipped  in  the  old  play  of  Lingua  ; 
and  Greene  reproaches  the  men  of 
his  day  for  wearing  plumes  of  feathers 
in  their  hands,  which  in  wars  their 
ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Fare- 
tvell  to  Folly.  Looking-glasses  were 
sometimes  set  in  these  fans,  in  the 
broad  part,  above  the  handle,  near 
the  setting  on  of  the  featbers  : 

In  this  glassc  you  shall  see,  that  the  ejlasses  wliich  you 
carry  in'your./«Ki  of  feathers,  shew  you  to  be  ligliter 
than  feathers.  Eu/ih.  Engl.,  V  f  1. 

Lovelace  addressed  a  copy  of  verses 
to  his  mistress's  fan,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  made  of  ostrich's  feathers 
dyed  sky-blue,  with  a  looking-glass 
set  in  it : 

A  crystal  mirror  sparkles  in  thy  breast. 

Poems,  p.  3-1. 

Coryat  very  awkwardly  describes 
Italian y«»5,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  his  account,  seem  to 
have  been  such  as  are  now  in  use,  but 
were  quite  new  to  him  : 

Here  will  1  incntiou  a  thing,  that  although  i)Crliaps  it 
will  seem  but  frivolous  to  divers  readers  that  have 


already  travelled  in  Italy,  yet  because  unto  many 
that  neither  have  beene  there,  nor  ever  intend  to  go 
thither  while  they  hve,  it  will  be  a  meere  novelty,  I 
will  not  let  it  passe  unmentioned.  The  first  Italian 
f amies  that  I  saw  in  Italy  did  I  observe  in  this  space, 
betwixt  Pizighiton  and  Cremona.  But  afterward  I 
observed  them  common  in  most  places  of  It  aly  where  I 
traveUed.  These  fannes  both  men  and  women  of  the 
country  doe  carry  to  coole  themselves  witliall  in  the 
time  of  heate,  by  the  often  fanning  of  their  faces. 
Most  of  them  are  very  elegant  and  pretty  things. 
For  whereas  the  fanne  consisteth  of  a  painted  peeee 
of  paper  and  a  little  wooden  handle ;  the  paper  which 
is  fastened  into  the  top  is  on  both  sides  most  curiously 
adorned  with  e.vcellent  pictures,  either  of  amorous 
things  tending  to  daUiance,  having  some  witty  Italian 
verses,  or  fine  emblems  written  under  them;  or  ot 
some  notable  Italian  city,  with  a  brief  description 
thereof  added  thereunto.  These  fannes  are  of  a  meane 
price.  For  a  man  may  buy  one  of  the  fairest  of  them 
for  so  much  money  as  counteri-ailith  our  English 
groato.  Crudities,  vol.  i,  p.  134. 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  um- 
brellas. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  used  fans 
made  of  feathers,  like  those  above 
described  as  worn  by  the  English 
ladies.     Propertius  speaks  of 

Pavonis  caudtc  llabclla  superboe.    EL,  II,  x.\iv,  11. 

FANCIES.     A  name  for  a  sort  of  light 
ballads,  or  airs. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutclit  huswives, 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  swaro  they 
were  \\is,  fancies,  or  his  goodnights.     3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  3. 

One  part  of  the  collection  called  Wit's 
Recreations,  is  entitled,  "Fancies  and 
Fantastics."  Another  publication 
gives  us,  "  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies." 
FANCY,  s.  Used  for  love,  as  depending 
much  on  fancy. 

Fair  Helena  in  fancg  following  mc. 

MIds.  iV.  D.,  iv,  1. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  it  as 
a  verb : 


Never  did  young  man/anc^ 
Witli  so  eternal  and  so  lix'd  a  soul. 


V,  2. 


We  may  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
famous  passage  supposed  to  delineate 
queen  Elizabeth, 

In  maiden  meditation, 7<(Hcv-7;rt', 

■  Mids.  y.  D.,  ii,  3. 

means,    "  free   from    the   attacks   of 
love." 
t  To  FANCY.     To  imagine. 

Hav.  Ifanctfd  you  a  beating;  you  must  have  it. 

Cartwritjht's  Ordinary,  1631. 

FAND.  An  irregular  preterite  oifncf, 
^ov  found.  It  was  very  common  with 
the  Elizabethan  poets. 

At  last,  I, nigh  tirM.)  a  castle  strong  wcfand. 
The  utmost  border  of  my  native  land. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  iv,  55. 
We  conquer'd  all  the  realmc  mjj  foes  vie  fund. 
Which  were  iu  aruies  stout,  viUiaut,  noble  wights. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  94. 

The  author  means,  "All  whom  we 
found   my  foes."      Spenser  used   it 
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also.     Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  it  is 
also  Scotch. 
To  FANG.     To  tear  or  seize,  with  teeth 
or  fangs. 

Destructiou/aHr?  niankincl !  earth  yield  me  roots ! 


So  Decker 


TuiionofAlh.,iy,?>. 


Bite  any  catclipolc  ih^i  fcvir/s  for  you. 

Mutch  me  a  Lord. 

TANGLE.  Trifle,  or  toy;  trifling  at- 
tempt. From  the  Saxon.  See  John- 
son. 

'^'haif angle  now  thy  thronged  quests  to  winne, 
To  get  more  roome,  faith,  goe  to  Inne  and  Innc. 

Gai/ion,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  230. 
A  hatred  to  faiirjhs  and  tlie  French  fooleries  of  his 
time.  Wood's  Athena,  II,  col.  456. 

FANGLED,  part.    Trifling. 

A  hook  ?  0  rare  one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  cmvfangled  world,  a  garment 
Uohler  than  that  it  covers.  Sh.  Ci/m.,  v,_4. 

Hence  netv-fanffled,  which  is  still  in 
use,  means  properly,  fond  of  new  toys 
or  trifles. 
fFANKIT.     Sheathed  or  confined  ? 

Brave  Farcy  rais'd  his  fankit  sword. 
And  fell'd  the  foremost  to  the  ground. 

The  Death  of  Farcy  Reed,  a  ballad. 

fFANTASTICALITY.  The  character 
of  being  fantastic. 

Wliich  ill  mocking  sort  descrihed  unto  Pido  the  fan- 
tasticalVity  or  eacli  man's  apparell,  and  apishnesse  of 
gesture  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1G09. 

FANTASTICO.  A  fantastical,  cox- 
combical man.  Ital.  This  is  the  word 
of  the  old  editions,  which  had  been 
changed  without  reason. 

The  po.\  of  such  antic,  lisping,  &^tc^m%fantasticoes; 
these  new  tuners  of  accents.  Rom.  S~  J"l->  i'>  4- 

I  have  revelled  with  kings,  danc'd  with  queens,  dallied 
with  ladies,  worn  strange  attires,  seen  fantcisticos, 
convers'd  with  humorists. 

Decker's  Old  Fortunalus,  Jnc.  Dr  ,  iii,  148. 

FAP  seems  by  the  context  to  mean 
drunk,  but  has  yet  not  been  fully 
traced.     It  was  probably  a  cant  term. 

Wliy,  sir,  for  my  part  1  say  the  gentleman  had  drunk 

himself  out  of  liis  five  senses and  heing/a/j,  sir, 

was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd.  Mer.  W.  IF.,  i,  I. 

It  has   been    attempted    to   derive  it 
from  vctpjiu,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Douce 
observes,  is  too  learned.     I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  Glossary. 
To  FARCE.     To  stuff".     Farcer,  Fr. 

The  cntcriissued  rohe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farsed  title  running  'fore  the  king. 

hen.  r,  iv,  1. 

Farced  means  there  pompous  or  swel- 
ling. 

And  with  our  broth,  and  bread,  and  hits,  sir  Friend, 
Td\c  farced  well;  pray  make  an  end. 

Ilcrrick's  Works,  p.  1G9. 
Wliat  broken  piece  of  matter  so  e'er  she's  about,  the 
name  of  Palamnn  lards  it,  so  that  she  farces  every 
business  withal,  fits  it  to  every  question.  ' 

Tivo  Noble  Klnsm.,  iv,  3. 
Farcing  his  letter  with  like  fustian,  calling  liis  own 


court  our  most  happy  and  shining  port,  a  port  of 
TitiwiC  for  the  world.  Sandys'  Travels,  p.  47. 

It  is  farced  with  fables,  visions,  legends,  and  relations. 

Ibid.,  p.  54. 
tThese  might  well  farce  and  cram  tlieir  mawes  with 
far  more  ahment,  because  their  ventricles,  eels,  veines, 
and  other  organs  of  their  bodies  were  farre  more 
ample  and  spatious.       Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  ICo'J. 

\To  FARD.     To  paint  the  face. 

Tliat  I  assure  you  I  thought  they  woidd  h.ave  (leyed 
me  to  search  betweene  the  fel  and  the  flesh  for  fur- 
dings.  Gascoifine's  Works,  1587- 
Wio  bare  a  rock  in  steed  of  royall  mace. 
And  for  a  man  with  woman  changeth  grace 
In  gestures  all ;  he  frisles  and  he  fards. 
He  oynts,  he  bathes,  his  visage  he  regards 
In  crystal!  glasse.  Du  Barias. 
Her  husband  having  been  now  three  or  four  years 
beyond  the  seas  (sick  with  absence  from  her  whom 
his  desires  longed  after),  came  over  again,  and  found 
that  beauty,  which  he  had  left  innocent,  so  J'arJed  and 
sophisticated  with  some  court  drug  which  had  wrought 
upon  her,  that  he  became  the  greatest  stranger  at 
home.                                Wilson's  History  of  James  I. 

FARDEL,  or  FARTIIEL.  A  burden. 
Fardellus,  low  Latin ;  from  which, 
probably,  the  Italian  fardello,  the 
Frencli /cr^/eaM,  and  the  Dutch /ar- 
deel. 

There  is  that  in  his/ar//ie/  will  make  him  scratch  his 
beard.  Wint.  T.,  iv,  3. 

Wlio  ixovXiXfardels  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

Hand.,  iii,  I. 
Other  men's  sins  we  ever  beare  in  mind. 
None  sees  iht  fardel  of  his  faults  behind. 

Herrick's  Poems,  p.  298. 

To  FARDEL,  or  FARDLE.  To  pack 
up.     From  the  noun. 

For  she  had  got  a  pretty  handsome  pack. 
Which  she  hadfardled  neatly  at  her  back. 

Drayton,  Nymphal.,  7,  p.  1500. 

To  FARE.     To  proceed. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  io  fare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  II. 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 

Ibid.,  I,  iii,  IG. 

[To  behave.] 

•fHis  bottles  gone,  stil  stands  he  strangely  faring. 
Hands  heav'd,  necke  bent,  mouth  yawning,  eies  broad 
staring.  Heywood's  Troia  Britanica, 

FARLIES.  Strangethings.  Yrom  faerlic, 
strange,  Saxon.  Ferhj  is  in  Chaucer, 
C.  T.,  4171,  and  in  Gavin  Douglas. 

Whilst  thus  himself  to  please,  the  mighty  mountain 

tells 
Sueh/a)7iM  of  his  Cluvd,  and  of  liis  wondrous  wells. 
Drayt.  Polyolb.,  10,  p.  847. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  metrical  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  by 
William  Wisdom,  as  an  adjective. 

Attend  my  people  and  give  eai-e, 
Oiferly  things  I  will  thee  tell. 

Ps.  by  Sternlt.  ^-  Hop. 

Minshew  erroneously  supposes  it  to 
be  made  from  ijorely.  See  Lye's 
Junius,  where  it  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated from  the  Scottish  dialect.  Ferly 
occurs  also  in  Percy's  Reliques,  vol. 
ii. 
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fFARTHING.    See  Three-farthings. 
FASHIONS.     Corrupted  from  farcins, 

Fr.  for  i\ie  farcy,  a  disease  to  which 

horses  are  subject. 

Troubled  with  tlie  lampass ;  infected  witli  t\\efas'hlons. 
Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  3. 
Fashions  was  then  counted  a  disease,  and  horses  died 
of  it.  Decker's  GiiVs  Rom-book. 

Sh.  What  shall  we  learn  by  travel  ? 
An,  Fashions. 
Sh.  That's  a  beaslhj  disease. 

Old  Fortunatus,  1600  ;  Aiic.  Dr.,  iii,  158. 

A  song  on  the  various  modes  of  dress 
concludes  with  the  same  bad  pun : 

Tims  are  we  become 

As  apes  of  Rome, 
Of  France,  Spain,  and  all  nations ; 

And  not  horses  alone. 

But  men  are  grown 
Diseased  of  \.\itfashio7is. 

Acad.  ofCompl,  1713,  p.  218. 

fFAST.     Tenacious,  retentive. 

Roses,  damask  and  red,  axtfast  flowers  of  their  smells, 
so  that  you  may  walk,  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and 
find  nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea,  though  it  bee  in 
a  morning's  dew.  Bacon,  Essutj  .xlvi. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE.  A  cheating  game, 
whereby  gipsies  and  other  vagrants 
beguiled  the  common  people  of  their 
money.  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  by 
low  sharpers,  and  is  called  pricking 
at  the  belt  or  girdle.  It  is  thus 
described : 

A  leathern  belt  is  made  up  into  a  number  of  intricate 
folds,  and  placed  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the 
folds  is  made  to  resemble  the  middle  of  the  girdle,  so 
that  whoever  should  thrust  a  skewer  into  it  would 
think  he  held  it  fast  tu  tlie  table ;  whereas,  when  he 
has  so  done,  the  person  with  whom  he  plays  may  take 
hold  of  both  ends  and  draw  it  away.    Sir  J.  Ilaickiiis. 

The  drift  of  it  was,  to  encourage 
wagers  whether  it  yf  as  fast  or  loose, 
which  the  juggler  could  make  it  at 
his  option. 

Like  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  11. 
Cha-les  the  /Egyptian,  who  by  jugghng  could 
■     Make  fast  or  loose,  or  whatsoe'er  he  would. 

An  old  Ejjit/r.  quoted  Ijy  Mr.  Steevens. 

In  Promos  and  Cassandra,  part  i,  the 
hangman  says. 

At  fast  and  loose  with  my  Giptiua  I  mean  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas  fast. 

Act  ii,  sc.  5. 
He  like  a  gypsy  oftentimes  would  go. 
All  kinds  of  gibberish  he  hath  learu'd  to  know  ; 
.Vnd  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose. 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  loose. 

Draijton's  Mooncalf,  p.  500. 

To  this  piece  of  the  sharper's  trade 
.  FalstafF  means  to  recommend  Pistol, 
when  he  says. 

Go — a  short  knife  and  a  thong, — to  your  manor  of 
Pickt-hatch— go.  Mei'r.  W.  II'.,  ii,  i. 

In  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
ch.  xxix,  p.  33G,  is  described  the 
manner  of  playing  at  fast  and  loose 


with  handkerchiefs.     The  phrase  is 
not  yet  disused,  but  its  origin  is  un- 
known to  many. 
fFATAL.     Decreed  by  fate. 

With  which  the  slaughter  makes 
Oi  ai-mxti  fatal  to  his  wrath. 

Chapm.  II.,  viii,  314 ;  Conf.,  ix,  241. 

fFATHER.  In  Kent,  says  Howell, 
they  have  a  proverb  touching  gavel- 
kind,— 

'i\\e,  father  to  the  bough, 
The  son  to  the  plough. 

FATIGATE.     Fatigued,  wearied. 

Then  str.aight  his  double  spirit 
Rcquicken'd  what  in  flesh  ws.sfatiyate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Cor.,  ii,  2. 

fFAUCHIN.     A  faulchion,  or  sabre. 

Having  (as  I  said)  boarded  our  ship,  hee  entred  on 
the  larbord  quarter,  where  his  men,  some  with  sabels 
which  we  C3.\Vfauchins,  some  with  hatchets,  and  some 
with  hdfe  pikes.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

FAVELL.  Favour.  This  corruption 
seems  only  to  have  existed  in  the  one 
phrase  to  curry  fav ell.  Now  changed  to 
curry  favour.   [It  isagoodold  word.] 

Whereuuto  were  joined  also  the  hard  speeches  of  her 
pickthanke  favourits,  who  to  curry /ore//,  spared  not, 
&c.  Knou-les,  Hist,  of  Turks,  p.  108. 

But  if  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery  or 
soothing,  or  excusing,  it  is  by  the  figure  paradiastole, 
which  therefore,  nothing  improperly  we  call  tlie 
curry -favell,  as  when  we  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing, 
or  tm-ne  a  signification  to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

I'uttenham,  Art  of  Poesie,  p.  154. 
Yet  sometimes  a  creeper  and  a  curry-favell  with  his 
superiors.  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

This  phrase  has  been  traced  to  Chaucer, 
and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Sh.,  i, 
474.  Favel  being  a  name  for  a 
yellow  (or  light  bay)  horse,  and 
joined  with  curry,  he  supposes  it 
derived  from  the  stable.  But  it  was 
originally /a6e/,  so  there  is  still  some 
doubt  as  to  its  origin.  [Understood 
to  be  from  Lat.  fabula.'\  To  curry 
favell,  as  derived  from  the  stable, 
could  only  mean  to  curry  a  favorite 
horse  of  that  colour.  But  why  not  to 
curry  a  Bayard,  or  any  other  coloured 
favorite? 

tWere  I  cute  of  niv  hermyte  wede. 
Oft'  thy /(iry//  I  wo'ld  not  dred. 

MS.  Ashmole,  01,  .\v  cent. 

fFAULT.     At  a  fiault,  i.  e.  not   as   it 

ought  to  be  ;  deficient. 

A  courtiers  man  came  to  quecne  Isabels  harbinger, 
and  tokle  him  that  the  chamber  which  he  assijru'd 
his  maistcr  was  much  at  a  fault ;  with  that  the  liiu:- 
binger  pointing  him  to  a  gibbet  tliat  stood  before  the 
court-gate,  answered  t  If  your  masters  chamber  be  at 
a  fault,  see  yonder  wlicr  stands  a  gibbet. 

Copley's  lilts,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

To  FAULT.     To  commit  a  fault. 
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If  sliee  fmd/«i(//, 
I  mend  that  fault;  and  then  ehee  saies  1  faulted 
That  I  did  mend  it. 

'  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  II.,  ii,  4. 
He  that  fanlteth,  fauUeth  against  God's  ordinance, 
who  hath  forbidden  all  faults. 

IloUnsh.,  vol.  ii,  K  k  k  k  7- 
So  deeply /««//(■//(  none,  the  which  unwares 
Both  fall  into  the  crime  he  cannot  shun. 

Gasc.  U'orJcs,  F  8. 

fFAULTER.    One  who  commits  a  fault. 

oil  for  some  few  offenders  do  not  Ijlame 
All  of  their  sex ;  let  not  a  general  shame 
For  some  [kvt  faullers  their  whole  hrood  inherit. 
But  every  one  be  censured  as  they  merit. 

Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  1677,  p.  64. 

FAVOUR.     Look,  countenance. 

For  surely,  sh-,  a  good  favour  you  have,  save  that  you 
have  a  hanging  look.  '        Jlleas.for  31.,  iv,Z. 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face ;  If  Antony 
Be  free  and  healtliful,— so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tiilings.         Aiif.  ,j-  CUo.,  ii,  5. 

A  tart  favour,  is  a  sour  countenance. 
See  Todd,  Favour,  9. 
)earance  in  general : 

And  she  had  a  filly  too  that  waited  on  her. 
Just  with  such  a.  favour.         B.  cf-  Fl.  Pilgrim,  v,  6. 
+1  well  remember  once  I  kissed  Venus 
In  Paphos  ile,  but  I  forgett  her /«!■(/»)-. 

T/ie  Flai/  of  'i'imon,  p.  24. 

To  FAVOUR.     To  resemble,  to  have  a 
similar  countenance  or  appearance. 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 

It  favours  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

Jul.  Cii's.,  i,  3. 
Good  faith,  methinks  that  this  young  lord  Chamout 
Favours  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not  ? 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  alter'd,  n\,  1. 

The  mother  had  been  dead  some  time. 
FAUSEN.  Apparently,  for  coarse, 
clumsy,  &c.  It  is  explained  by 
Kersey  as  a  substantive,  meaning  a 
sort  of  large  eel. 

All  of  which  werc/ai«e«  sluts,  like  Bartholomew-fair 
pig-di-essers.  Gayton,  Fesliv.  Notes,  p.  57. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Chapman  for  it,  in 
the  sense  given  by  Kersey  : 

He  left  the  waves  to  wash 
The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens  and 

other  fish 
Did  sholc.  Transl.  oflliud  [xxi,  190]. 

FAUTORS.    Abettors,  supporters.    Lat. 

Lewes  the  Frenche  kinges  sonne,  with  all  his  fau- 
tours  and  complices.  Uolinsh.,  vol.  ii,  Q.  3. 

"BlUT  fautors  banish'd  by  lier  foes  so  high. 

Draijt.  Mooncalf,  p.  482. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  than  an  obso- 
lete word,  being  used  in  later  times. 
[It  is  commonly  used  in  Chapman's 
Homer  for  a  patron  or  protector.] 
fFAWKNER.     A  falconer. 

Kow  negligent  of  sport  I  ly. 
And  now  as  oi\\n- Jawkners  use. 

Donne's  Poems,  p.  45. 

tFAWTING.     Favouring. 

Tlicy  turne  away  their  friendly /nw/iH^  eye. 
And  others  cache  as  lixcd  Iocs  defie. 

Mironrfur  Matjistrates,  1587. 

FAY,     Faith.     Usually  as  an  oath,  hj 
^nyfcitf. 


These  fifteen  years!  by  my  fay,  i  goodly  nap. 

Tarn.  Shrew,  Induct.,  ft. 
Ah  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late ; 
I'U  to  my  rest.  Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5. 

Shall  we  to  the  court,  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Hatnl,  ii,  2. 

Spenser,  however,  has  used  it  without 
that  connection  : 

From  her  unto  the  miscreant  himselfe. 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay. 

F.  Q.,  V,  vii,  19. 

FAYLES.     A  kind  of  game  at  tables. 

He's  no  precisian,  that  I'm  certain  of. 
Nor  rigid  Koraan  Catholic.  He'U  play 
Atfayles  and  tick-tack;  1  have  heard  him  swear. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  II.,  iii,  3. 

Mr.  Douce  has  thus  explained  it  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  : 

It  is  a  very  old  table  game,  and  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  back-gammon  that  were  formerly  used  in 
this  country.  It  was  played  with  three  dice,  and  the 
usual  number  of  men  or  pieces.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  game  depended  on  the  mode  of  first  placing  the 
men  on  the  points.  If  one  of  the  players  threw  some 
particular  throw  of  the  dice,  he  was  disabled  from 
bearing  off  any  of  his  men,  and  therefore  fayled  in 
winning  the  game ;  and  hence  the  appellation  of  it. 

In  Mr.  GifFord's  note  on  the  above 
passage  of  Jonson  it  is  said  :  "  It  was 
a  kind  of  tric-trac,  which  was  meant 
by  tick-tack  in  the  same  passage." 
Mr.  Douce  refers  also  to  the  English 
translation  of  Rabelais.  Strutt  men- 
tions it,  and  refers  to  the  same  MS., 
but  gives  no  particulars.  Sjjorts  and 
Pastimes,  p.  283. 
FEAKE.  A  word  of  which  I  have  met 
with  no  example  but  this  : 

Can  set  his  face,  and  with  his  eye  can  speake, 
And  dally  with  liis  mistres'  dangling  feuke. 
And  wish  that  he  were  it,  to  kisse  her  eye. 
And  flare  about  her  beauties  deitie. 

Marslon,  Sat.,  1,  rcpr.,  p.  138. 

So  it  is  also  in  the  original  edition. 
The  context  seems  to  point   to   the 
hanging   curl   called   a   lovelock,   or 
some  part  of  the  head-dress. 
[It  is  here  used  in  a  different  sense.] 

tThrec  female  idle/<;«X'i  who  long'd  for  pigs  head. 

Bold's  Focms,  1C64,  p.  134. 

To  FEAR,  V.  a.    To  terrify,  to  frighten. 

W'e  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 

Meas.for  M.,  ii,  1. 
I  tell  thee,  ladv,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Ilath /<■«)•'</  the  valiant.  Merch.  ofV.,  ii,  1. 

And  frame  my  steps  to  xuifrcquented  paths, 
And/t(ir  my  heai't  with  fierce  inflamed  thoughts. 

Spanish  Tray.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  IGl. 
Art  not  asham'd  that  any  flesh  should  fear  thee? 

Mad  irorld,  0.  PI.,  V,  381. 

FEARE-BABES,  s.  A  vain  terror,  a 
bugbear,  fit  only  to  terrify  children. 
From  the  above  sense  of  to  fear. 

As  for  their  shewes  and  words,  they  are  hntfeare- 
babes,  not  worthy  once  to  move  a  worthy  man's  con- 
ceit. Pemhr.  Arc,  p.  299. 

FEARFUL.     Dreadful,  causing  fear. 
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A  mighty  and  w  fearful  liead  tliev  arc. 

"1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 
My  queen 
I'pon  a  desperate  bed  ;  and  at  a  time 
V{\\en  fearful  wars  point  at  me.  Cynib.,  iv,  3. 

Now  like  great  Phoebus  in  his  golden  carre. 
And  then  like  Mars  ihefearfull  god  of  warre. 

Drat/ton's  3Iatllda. 

But  we  must  not  give  it  this  sense,  as 
some  commentators  have,  in  the 
Tempest,  where  Miranda  says  of  Fer- 
dinand, "He's  gentle,  and  wot  fear- 
ful." i,  2.  Dr.  Johnson's  explana- 
tion is  cert.iinly  best :  "  As  he  is 
gentle,  rough  usage  is  unnecessary ; 
and  as  he  is  brave,  it  may  be  danger- 
ous." This  connects  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding words,  •'  make  not  too  rash  a 
trial  of  him." 
tFEARFUL.     Full  of  fear ;  timid. 

For  on  tlieir  left  hand  did  an  eagle  soar, 
And  in  her  seres  a.  fearful  pigeon  bore. 

Chapm.  Odyss.,  x.x. 

FEARLE.  Perhaps  wonder,  from  the 
same  origin  asfarlie. 

By  just  descent  tliese  two  my  parents  were. 
Of  which  the  one  of  kniglithood  bare  thefearle, 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 

3Iirr.for  Maa.,  p.  273. 

FEASTINGS  EVEN.  This  obsolete 
term  for  Shrove  Tuesday  evening  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  as 
we  find  it  only  in  an  account  of  Scot- 
land, and  there  explained  in  the 
margin. 

The  cattle  of  Ro.xburgh  was   taken    by  sir   James 
Dowglas  on  Feasthiffs  even. 

IloUiish.  Hist,  of  Scott.,  sign.  U  5. 

The  feasting  of  that  season  much 
scandalised  the  worthy  Bourne.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  last  octavo  ed., 
p.  232. 
FEAT.  Neat,  dexterous,  elegant.  From 
the  Fr./ait. 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So/c«;,  so  nursclikc.  Cymb.,  v,  5. 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  mc, 
Much /«(/(;;•  than  before.  Temp.,  ii  1. 

Defined    by  Barrett,    "proper,    M^ell- 
fashioned,  minikin,   handsome."    Jl- 
vearie,  in  loc. 
Used  by  Steele  in  the  Tatler: 

In  his  dress  tliere  seemed  to  be  great  care  to  appeal- 
no  way  particular,  except  in  a  certain  exact  and /en/ 
,     manner  of  behaviour  and  ciixumspection. 
_  No.  48,  p.  -128,  Nich.  ed. 

To  FEAT.     To  make  neat,  &c. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  tlvAtfeated  them.  Cyinb.,  i,  1. 

This  word  not  being  understood,  the 
modern    editions    iu     general    read 
featured,  till  lately. 
fFEATHEll-COCK.'    A  coxcomb. 


I  both  know  and  well  discerne  your  humour  and 
genius ;  thou  wouldest  make  me  one  of  liiomedes  or 
Antiphanes  schoUer,  iu  imitating  of  these  Ganimedes, 
fmicall,  spi-uce-oucs,  muskats,  syteuists,  featkercoctes, 
vaineglorious,  a  cage  for  crickits. 

Passenger  of  Sentenuto,  1612. 

FEATHER-MAKERS.  Feathers  were 
much  worn  by  gentlemen  in  their 
hats,  by  ladies  in  their  fans,  &c.,  so 
that  a  plume  of  feathers  is  used  as  a 
phrase  for  a  beau.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv, 
1.  The  manufacturers  of  these  com- 
modities for  sale  were  chiefly  puritans, 
and  lived  in  Blackfriars.  See  Black- 
friars. 

Now  tliere  was  nothing  left  for  me,  that  I  could  pre- 
sently think  of,  but  a  Jeathermaker  of  Black-friars, 
and  in  that  shape  1  told  them  surely  I  must  come  in, 
let  it  be  opened  unto  me  ;  but  they  all  made  as  light 
of  me  as  of  my  feather,  and  wondered  how  I  could  be 
a  purilan,  being  of  so  vain  a  vocation. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Love  Restored,  vol.  v,  p.  404. 
All  the  new  gowns  i'  th'  parish  will  not  please  her, 
If  she  be  high-bred,  (for  there's  the  sport  she  aims  at> 
Nor  all  i\iQ  feathers  in  the  Fn/ars. 

B.  and  Ft.  3Ions.  Thomas,  ii,  2, 

FEATLY.     Neatly,  dexterously,  &c. 

Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

FEATURE  is  said,  in  a  note  on  As  you 
like  it,  iii,  3,  to  be  synonymous  with 
feat,  or  action.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instances  of  that  usage  ;  and  the 
passage  may  as  well  be  explained,  by 
supposing  only  that  the  \fovd feature 
is  too  learned  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  simple  Audrey. 

Am  I  the  man  yet  ?  doth  my  simple  feature  content 
you? 

And.  Yom- features .'  Lord  warrant  us,  v;]i!xt  features  ? 

iii,  3. 

Feature  is  sometimes  used  for  form, 
or  person  in  general : 

Bid  him 
Report  i\\fi  feature  of  Octavia.  Ant.  and  CL,  ii,  5. 

She  also  doft  her  heavy  haberjeon, 
Which  the  ivUs  feature  of  her  limbs  did  liide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix. 

As  a  magical  appearance  : 

stay,  all  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night ;  oiu-  labour  dies ! 
Our  magiek/f«^/;-t:  will  not  rise. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Queens. 

On  the  preceding  charm  Jonson's  own 
note  says. 

Here  they  spcake  as  if  they  were  creating  some  new 
feature,  whicli  the  devil  persuades  them  to  be  able  to 
do  often,  by  ibe  pronouncing  of  words,  and  pouring 
out  of  liijuors  on  the  earth.  ith  t'kanne. 

FEAZE.     See  Piieeze. 

To  FEAZE.     To  cause.     Falser,  Yr. 

Those  eager  impes  whom  food-want  feaz'd  to  fight 
amainc.  Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  4S0. 

FEDERARY.     An  accomplice,  or  con- 
federate. 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  CamiUo  is 

kfederary  with  her.  /ri«<.  r.,ii,  1. 

See  FjioDAur. 
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fFEDIFRAGOUS.     Breaking  treaties. 

And  let  great  Jove  hcare  thus,  wliose  thunders  ^Tcat 
Do  truces  tie,  in^hiihefediJ'rat/oi(s. 

Virijil,  hj  I  icars,  iUoJ. 

FEE.     A  regular  salary.     Vrom  feof. 

Gives  liim  tlireescore  thousand  crowns  in  anmial/<;«. 

llaml.,  u,  3. 
Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  every  year, 
And  forty  crowns  sliall  be  thy /ee.  . 

Geort/e  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  w,  'i/. 

tFEE-BUCK. 

ri/l  You  rate  yom-  looks,  perhaps,  have  faces  of 

All  prizes,  pay  your  debts  with  countenance; 

Put  off  your  mercer  with  your  fee-buck  for 

Tliat  season,  and  so  forth.     Carlwriyht's  Sicdge,  1C51. 

FEE-GRIEF.  A  private  grief,  appro- 
priated to  some  single  person  as  a 
fee  or  salary.  Apparently  an  arbi- 
trary compound. 

What,  concern  tliey 
The  general  cause?  or  is  it  a /c'c'-<7n>/,  ,     ^ 

Due  to  some  private  breast  ?  Much.,  iv,  o. 

To  FEEBLE.  To  weaken  ;  we  now  say 
to  enfeeble. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  hefeelled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  vou  chastisement? 

A'.  John,  v,  3. 
Making  parties  strong, 
AnAfeeUing  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  llieir  cobbled  shoes.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

An  old  man  feebled  with  age.      North's  Flitt.,  p.  571. 

FEEDER.  A  servant.  It  was  much 
disputed,  between  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Malone,  whether  this  sense 
should  or  should  not  be  given  to  the 
word,  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
Shakespeai-e.  Steevens  maintained 
the  affirmative  ;  Malone  doubted.  I 
think  the  former  was  right.  In  the 
first  passage,  Antony  says,  in  a  rage, 
to  Cleopatra,  on  her  having  suffered 
Thyreus  to  kiss  her  hand. 

You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you:  ha! 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  at  Kome, 

rorborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 

And  by  a  gem  of  woman,  to  be  abus'd 

By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

He  means,  "  Have  I  done  all  this,  to 
be  abused  by  a  woman  tliat  stoops  to 
look  on  feeders?"  The  feeder, 
therefore,  must  be  Thyreus,  whom, 
in  his  anger,  he  represents  as  a 
menial  servant  of  Caesar's.  "This 
Jack  of  Caesar's,"  he  calls  him  ;  and, 
afterwards,  one  who  "tics  Cccsar's 
points."  In  the  otlicr  passage,  the 
Steward  tells  Timon  that  he  has  often 
retired  to  weep, 

Whfii  all  our  oflices  have  been  oppress'd 

With  riutous/c(</(  «.  Timon  of  J.,  ii,  2. 

Tliat  is,  he  has  retired  from  the  offices, 
Avhere  the  servants  were  rioting,  when 
the   rooms   above    also    blazed    with 


lights,  and  rang  with  minstrelsy,  as 
he  proceeds  to  say.  But  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  sentence, y«?e(^?e?"*  might 
here  well  mean  eaters,  gormandizers  ; 
but  the  context  fi.xes  the  sense,  which 
is,  therefore,  well  illustrated  by  the 
passage  of  Jonson,  where  Morose 
calls  his  servants  "  eaters."  We  may 
add,  that  the  very  same  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  another  passage, 
where  the  speaker  has  already  been 
promised  wages. 

If  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  prolit,  and  this  kind  of  hfe, 
I  will  your  very  faitliful/6-^it-;-  be.     As  you  I.  it,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  your  provider,  your  caterer. 
See  Office. 
FEEDING.    Pasturage,  tract  of  pasture 
land. 

They  call  him  Doricles,  and  he  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  worthy  feeding.  Hint.  T.,  iv,  3. 

Finding  the  feeding,  for  whicli  he  had  toil'd 

To  have  kept  safe,  by  these  vile  cattle  spoil'd. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  513. 
So  much  that  do  rely 
Upon  i\\tvc  feedings,  flocks,  and  their  fertility. 

Ibid.,  Polyolb.,  Song  G. 

FEERE.     See  Fere. 

fFEESE.     The  short  run  before  a  leap. 

And  giving  way  backward,  fetch  their  feese  or  bcire 
againe,  and  with  a  tierce  charge  and  assault  to  returue 
full  butt  upon  the  same  that  they  had  knocked  ami 
beaten  before.  Ammiamis  Marcellinus,  ICU'J. 

fFEGARY.     A  vagary. 

At  last  I  tooke  my  latest  leave,  thus  late 
At  the  Bell  Inne,"tliat's  extra  Aldersgate. 
There  stood  a  horse  that  my  provant  should  Carrie, 
From  that  place  to  the  end  of  n\\  fegarie. 

'Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  FEIZE,  or  FEEZE.     See  Piieeze. 
fFELICITY.     Good  fortune;  success. 

And  therefore  in  wicked  and  impious  counsels  v.hicli 
CiBsar  tooke  to,  there  could  be  no  felicie. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  1G09. 

FELL.     The  skin  ;  generally  with  hair. 
Saxon. 

Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  Wim  fells, 
vou  know,  are  greasy.  As  you  I.  it,  iii,  2. 

My/cWofhair 
Would  at  a  disnuil  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  iu't.  Macb.,  v,  5. 

So  "  Flesh  and  fell,"  Lear,  v,  3. 
They  are  often  joined. 

To  feed  on  bones,  when  Jlesh  and  fell  is  gone. 

Case.  Steel  01.,  Vhalm.  rod.,  ii,  550,  b. 
Lest  if  the  cat  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well. 
She  with  her  nails  may  claw  him  to  the/c//. 

Mirror  for  Mag., -p.  283. 
I  thought  tliey  would  liave  flayed  me,  to  searcli 
betwecue  ihefel  and  the  llesh  for  fardings. 

Gasc.  Works,  sign.  D  8. 
And  where  the  lion's  hide  is  thin  and  scant, 
I'll  lirmly  patch  it  with  the  (oxes  fell. 

Chuimian's  Jlphonsns,  sign.  B  2. 

Proverbial,  to  eke  out  the  lion's  hide 
with  the  fox's  skin  ;  /.  e.,  to  make  up 
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in  cunning  what  is  wanted  in  force 
or  courage. 
FELL.  A  hill,  or  mountain.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  German,  or 
Icelandic.  Li  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
Lancashire ;  but  Drayton  had  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  it,  for  he  explains  it, 
"  Boggy  places  ;"  and  adds,  "  a  word 
frequent  in  Lancashire."  Note  on 
these  lines : 

Or  happily  be  grac'd 
With  floods,  or  maxshy  fells.  Pohjolh.,  3,  p.  707. 

Again : 

As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  thorough  frith  aaHfell. 

Ibid.,  11,  p.  863. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inadvertently  quoted 
the  following  line  as  an  instance  of 
this  sense,  which  belongs  clearly  to 
the  other : 

So  may  the  first  of  all  o\n  fells  he  thine. 

Jons.  Fan's  Anniv.  Masque. 

It  means  the  first  skin  ox  fleece,  i.  e., 
a  part  of  the  first  fruits,  and  men- 
tioned with  others,  as  promised  to 
Pan.  Jonson  has  it  elsewhere,  in  the 
Masque  of  Gipsies. 
FELL'FFES.  The  felly,  felloe,  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel.  Appai'ently 
contracted  {vomfellofle. 

Ill  liopc  to  liew  out  of  his  bole 
Thefell'ffs,  or  out  parts  of  a  wheele,  that  compassein 
the  whole.  Chapm.  Horn.  II. ,  iv,  p.  61. 

FELLON,    or    FELON.      A    boil,    or 
whitlow. 

Where  others  love  and  praise  my  verses  still, 
Thy  long  black  thumb-nail  iiarks  them  out  for  iU ; 
Afellon  take  it,  or  some  wlnt-tlaw  come, 
For  to  unslate  or  to  untile  that  thumb. 

Ucrrick,  WorJcs,  p.  73. 

Gerrard  says, 

The  roots  of  asphodill,  boiled  in  dregs  of  wine 

ease  \h.&fdlon,  being  put  thereto  as  a  pultessc. 

B.  I,  ch.  70. 

He  gives  several  other  prescriptions 
for  fellons.    A  learned  physician  says. 

The  impostluimation  which  some  do  ca.\l panariciu7n, 
and  we  afellon  or  ancome,  is,  &c. 

Mosan's  Phjsicl-,  ch.  i,  p.  4,  §  13. 
tA  little  bay-salt  stamped  small,  mixt  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  aud  applied  to  -Afellon,  and  so  used  divers 
times.  Luploit's  Thousand  KotahU  Th'uujs. 

FELLOW.     Companion  ;  even  a  female. 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 

If  not,  I'll  die  yoiu-  maid,  to  be  yoxvc  fellow 

You  may  deny  me.  Temp.,  jii,  1. 

So  Jephthah's  daughter  desires  to  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  mountains, 
she,  "and  her  f el loivs."  Judy.,  xi, 
'^1 .  And  in  the  common  translation 
of  the  Psahns, 

The  virgins  that  be  hcv  fellows  shall  bear  her  com- 
pany. Ps.  xlv,  15. 

"  The  felloiu  with  the  great  belly," 


spoken  of  by  FalstaflF,  alluded  pro- 
bably to  some  particular  object,  then 
well  known. 

The  youthful  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  the  fellow 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he  is  my  dog.  2  Hen. IF,  i,  2. 

T/ie  fellow  seems  sufficiently  to  mark 
such  an  allusion. 
fA  FELLOW  OF  HIMSELF,  a  felo  de 
se.     The  following  is  one  of  a  juror's 
duties  to  inquire  at  an  inquest. 

Item,  whether  he  is  a  fellow  of  himself  not  having  the 
feare  of  God  before  his  eies,  wilfully  did  drowne  him- 
self, yea  or  no ;  and  then  what  goodes  and  cattell  he 
had  the  same  tjTue.  3IS.  Stratford  on  Avon. 

tFELLOWSHIP-PORTERS. 

Tlicre  is  a  very  remarkable  custom  among  the  felloic- 
ship  porters,  as  an  ingenious  person  that  belongs  to 
their  society  informed  me,  which  is  tlius:  The  next 
Sunday  after  every  Midsummer-day,  they  have  a  sermon 
preaclied  to  them,  so  order'd  by  an  Act  of  Common- 
Couiicel,  in  the  parish-church  ol  St.  Mary-on-the-hQl, 
preparative  to  which,  this  order  is  observed,  they 
furnish  the  merchants  and  their  families  about 
Billings-gate  with  nosegays  or  posies  over-night,  and  in 
tlie  morning  they  go  from  their  common  hall,  or  place 
of  meeting,  in  good  order,  each  having  a  posie  or  nose- 
gay in  his  hand ;  they  walk  through  the  middle  isle 
to  the  comraunion-tablc,  where  are  two  basons,  and 
every  one  offers  something  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  towards  the  charges  of  the  day.  After  they  have 
all  past,  the  deputy,  tlie  merchants,  tlieir  wives, 
children,  and  servants,  do  all  come  in  order  from 
their  seats,  and  bestow  their  offerings  also;  which  is 
a  ceremony  of  much  variety.  I  am  certainly  informed, 
that  the  very  charges  of  their  nosegays  cost  them,  iu 
one  year,  not  long  ago,  near  20/. 

Deluune's  Present  State  of  London,  1681. 

fFELLOWLESS.  Peerless;  without 
fellow  or  equal. 

Whose  well-built  walls  are  rare  and  fellotcless.'' 

Chapm.  n.,  ii,  434. 

FELLOWLY.     Sociable,  sympathetic. 

Mine  eyes,  ev'u  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 
VaUfellowly  di'ops.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

f  FELLY,  adv.  and  adj.  Cruel ;  vicious. 

Acliarne.  Also  feU;/  minded,  cruelly  bent  against, 
prosecuting  extreainly,  bloudily  persecuting,  pursuing 
unto  death  without  remorce,  or  mercie.  Cotgrave. 

But  (for  his  sake)  hath  set  at  mutuall  strife 
Serpents  with  serpents,  and  hast  rais'd  them  foes 
Wliich,  unprovoked, /f/;^  them  oppose.      Du  Bartas. 

fFELT.     A  hat. 

A  faire  cloke  on  his  backe,  and  on  liis  head  -a  felt. 

Thijnn's  Deb.  bet.  Pride  and  Lowliness. 

fFELTED.     Matted. 

Or  els  verily,  as  .\naxagoras  affirmeth,  by  reason  of 
violent  winds  getting  close  within  the  ground  below  ; 
wliicli  when  they  happen  to  liit  and  beat  upon  the 
sides  thereof,  hard  baked  or  felted  together,  hnding 
no  w  ay  of  issue,  shake  those  parts  ot  the  earth  at 
which  tliey  entrcd  wlion  they  were  moist. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

FELTER'D.  The  same  as  feutred. 
Twisted  ;  matted  close  together,  like 
felt ;  entangled.     Feiifre  is  felt. 

lUsfelter'd  locks  that  on  Ids  bosom  fell, 

Oil  rugged  niouulains  briers  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  iv,  7. 

[Chapman,  II.,  iii,  219,  speaks  of  a 
"felt red  ram."] 
See  Fj£Utued. 
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Feltre  is  put  iov  flfre,  or  f  Iter,  by 
Ben  Jonson,  both  as  a  verb  and  sub- 
stantive : 

Let  the  water  in  glass  E  be  feltred.        Alchem.,  n,  3. 
Sir,  please  you, 
Shall  I  not  change  ihe  feltre  ?  Ihid. 

•fFEM.     Apparently  for  female. 

Wiiche  are  tlirec  ills  tliat  mischefe  men. 

To  know  dost  thou  desire? 
Have  here  in  few  my  frend  exprest, 

The/m,  the  Hud,  the  fire. 

Kendall's  Floiocrs  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS,  in  our  early 
dramas,  were  acted  by  boys  or  men. 
If  the  face  did  not  exactly  suit,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  fashion  of 
wearing  masks,  and  then  the  actor 
had  only  his  voice  to  modulate. 

Flute.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman;  I  have  a 
heard  coming.  Quince.  Tliat's  all  one;  you  shall 
play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you 
wiU.  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  2. 

See  Actresses. 
fFENCE.     Defence;  guard,  or  protec- 
tion. 

His  buckler  prov'd  his  chiefest/^icc; 

Tor  still  the  shepherd's  hook 
Was  that  the  which  king  Alfred  could 

In  no  good  manner  Ijrook. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 

tFENCE-FABRIC.  A  structure  for  de- 
fence. 

And  now,  when  thefence-fabrlckes  and  all  devices  else 
requisite  for  a  siege,  were  in  readinesse. 

Ammianus  MarcelUntis,  1009. 

T-FENCE-ROOF.    A  covering  of  defence. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Romans,  although  they  were 
very  few,  yet  bearing  valiant  liearts,  and  lifted  up 
with  precedent  victories,  ha\-ing  set  their  Ihmks  thicke 
thi-ust  together,  and  fitted  their  shields  close  one  to 
another  iu  manner  oiafence-roufe,  stood  tlieir  ground 
and  resisted.  Ammianus  Murcellinus,  16U9. 

t^o  FEND.     To  defend  ;  to  keep  off. 

So  might  we  starve  like  misers  wo-begon, 
And/t/ii/  our  foes  wyth  blows  of  EiigUsli  blade. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1587. 

FENNE.  Apparently  a  dragon  ;  being 
said  of  that  which  watched  the  golden 
fleece. 

And  that  the  waker/c'/ijjc'  the  golden  spoylc  did  keepe. 
Turberv.  Vv.  JCpist.,  p.  6i. 

Topsell,  who  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  this  not  7ion-(Iescnpt,  but 
non-existent  [\.\\\\Vi^\,  divides  the  Indian 
dragons  into  two  kinds,  "the  fenny, 
living  in  the  marshes,"  and  those  in 
the  mountain.s ;  and  tells  us  wherein 
the  latter  dlllcr  from  the  "  dragons  of 
thefennes."  Hist,  of  Serj^ents,  p,158. 
But  this  hardly  accounts  for  a  di'agon 
being  called  nfenne. 
FENNEL  was  generally  considered  as 
an  inflammatory  herb  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  cat  conger  and  fennel,  was  to  eat 


two  high  and  hot  things  together, 
which  was  esteemed  an  act  of  liberti- 
nism. 

Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness,  and  he  plays 
at  quoits  well,  and  eats  conger  and  fennel. 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

One  of  the  herbs  distributed  by 
Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  is  fennel, 
which  she  either  offers  to  the  old  as  a 
cordial,  or  to  the  courtiers,  as  an 
emblem  Qi  flattery ;  joining  it  with 
columbines,  to  mark,  that  though 
they  flattered  to  get  favours,  they 
were  thankless  after  receiving  them. 

Thtxt'i  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines. 

Harnd.,  iv,  5. 

Fennel  was  certainly  regarded  as  em- 
blematical 0^ flattery,  several  instances 
of  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
commentators  ;  to  those,  the  following 
may  be  added : 

rhitter,  I  mean  lie,  little  things  catch  light  minds, 
audfaucie  is  a  worme  that  feedeth  first  upou/tv(;if//. 

Lgly,  Sappho,  ii,  4. 
Fenell  I  meane  for  flatterers. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
Some  will  say  tli?Lt fetmill  is  to  flatter; 
They  over  teache,  their  tongues  too  much  do  clatter. 
Verses  in  praise  of  Fennill  and  Woodbine, 
I'ates's  Ditties,  ,j-c.,  1582. 
Nor/eHMf/?-finkle  bring  for  flattery, 
Begot  of  his,  and  fained  courtesie. 

Phrjala  Lachrgmarum,  1634. 

See  Columbine. 
fFENNY.     Earthy;  muddy. 

Lord,  what  a  nothing  is  this  httle  span, 

We  CiiU  a  man ! 
VThiAfenng  trash  maintains  the  smoth'ring  fires 

Of  his  dcoires !     Quarles's  Emblems. 

FENOWED.  Mouldy.  A  word  regu- 
larly formed  from  the  ^H-xon,  fennig, 
ox  fyniy,  of  the  same  sense.  It  was 
afterward  corrupted  m\.o  fineived,  and 
vinewd.  Junius  acknowledges ye««o?t>, 
finnow,  and  vinney,  to  be  the  same,  yet 
unnecessarily  fetches  them  from  dif- 
ferent dialects.  See  Vixew'd  and 
Whinidst.  The  translators  of  the 
Bible,  in  their  excellent  address  to 
the  readers,  speak  of  Scripture,  as 

A  pauai-y  of  wliolsomc  food,  agaiiist  fenoived  traditions. 

Preface. 
The  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foisty  and 
feumcned  festival.  Dr.  Favour,  cited  by  I'odd. 

Why  H.  Tooke  derived  it  from  the 
verb  fynigean,  rather  than  from  the 
adjective,  its  immediate  origin,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Div.  of  Fur  ley,  ii,  61. 
FEODARY.  One  who  holds  a  feod,  or 
feud,  on  the  tenure  of  feudal  service  ; 
probably  pronounced  feudary,  like 
feod.     [The  word  seems  to  be  used 
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generally  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  an  accomplice,  or  confederate.] 

A.  We  are  all  frail.    Is.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  afeoilart/,  but  only  he, 

Owe,  and  succeed  by  weakness.       Sleas.for  31.,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  I  think,  "  if  he  is  the  only 
subject  who  holds  by  the  common 
tenure  of  human  frailty."  "Owes," 
i.e.,  possesses,  and  "succeeds  by," 
holds  his  right  of  succession  by  it. 
In  another  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  subordinate  agent,  as  a  vassal  to  his 
chief: 

O  damn'd  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee.     Senseless  bauble  1 
Alt  thou  Tifeodan/  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without.  Cymheline,  iii,  2. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  mistake,  to 
suppose  i\\iii  federal- y,  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  was  meant  for  the  same  word. 
Another  author  has  feodar,  in  three 
syllables,  for  feodari/  : 

I'or  sev'nteen  kings  were  Carthage  fVoilars. 

3Iarstuii's  ll'oitder  of  Women. 

I  cannot  think  Mr.  Malone's  law 
officer,  feodary,  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  Shakespeare, 
occurring  only  in  an  old  act  of  par- 
liament. Feodary  is  explained  by 
]Minshew  as  synonymous  ^'ii\\feofovr, 
i.  e.,  feudi  possessor.  He  has  also 
feudary,  which  he  refers  to  feodary . 
To  FER,  V.  A  word  of  no  meaning, 
seemingly  coined  by  Pistol,  for  the 
sake  of  the  others  v.iiich  he  intro- 
duces after  it. 

Master  Fer !  I'll/f  ;•  liini,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him : 
discuss  the  same  to  him  in  French.  Boij.  I  do  not 
know  the  French  for  fir,  andfii-ret,  and  firk. 

lien,  r,  iv,  4. 
I  could  havefir'd  and  ferk't,  &e. 

Biirret's  Ram  AJhnj,  sign.  C. 

FERE,  FEERE,  PHEARE,  or  PHEER. 
A  companion,  partner,  husband,  or 
lover.  From  gefera,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification. 

And  swear  with  me,  as  \ntli  tlie  woeful /tvrs 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dislionour'd  ilnme. 

Titus  Aiidr.,  iv,  1. 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely /tT« 
Was  lincked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere. 

Spats': F.  q.,  I,  x,  4. 
Therewith  I  chose  him  for  my  lord  and  pheer, 

Taiicrcd  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  204. 
A  goodly  swainc  to  be  a  princcsse  p/ieare. 

Faii-f.  Oodf.  ofBrUl,  iv,  47. 

-j-FERMARY.  An  infirmary,  or  hos- 
pital. 

A/fcnmn'c.valctudinarium. 

Il'il/ials'  Dict'wnurie,  cd.  1G08,  p,  250. 

FERN-SEED  was  suppo.sed  to  have  the 
power  of  rendering  persons  invisible. 
The  seed  of  fern  is  itself  invisible ; 


therefore,  to  find  it  was  a  magic  ope- 
ration, and  in  the  use  it  was  supposed 
(o  communicate  its  own  property. 

We  have  the  receipt  of  fini-seed,  we  walk  invisible. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 
Because,  indeed,  I  had 
'    No  med'cine,  sir,  to  go  invisible ; 
No  firn-seed  in  my  pocket. 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  6. 

This  seed  was  to  be  gathered  mysti- 
cally on  some  particular  night: 

Wheii  coniiuL'  nii;her,  lie  doth  well  discern. 

It  of  the  woud'rous  Oiie-night-seediiui  firn 

Some  bundle  was.    Browne's  Brit.  Fast.,  II,  2,  p.  5  i. 

tFERNSMUND. 

Is  an  herb  of  some  called  water-fem,hatha  triangular 
stalk,  and  is  like  polipody,  and  it  grows  in  bogs  and 
lioUow  grounds. 

Marlcham's  Cheap  and  Good  Ensiandrv,  1676. 

fFEROUS.     Wild;  savage. 

And  in  this  he  had  a  special  aim,  and  hope  also,  to 
establish  Christian  laws  among  infidels;  and  by 
domestical,  to  chuce  away  those  ferous  and  indomit- 
able creatures  that  infested  the  land. 

iniso/i's  Lifi  of  James  I. 

fFERRAGE.     The  toll  at  a  ferry. 

Pcage.  Monicpaid  for  passage  oversea,  in  a  shippe,  or 
over  tlie  water  in  a  ferrie:  ferraye  pay.   Nomenclator. 

tFERRARY.  The  art  of  working  in 
iron. 

And  thus  resolv'd,  to  Lemnos  she  doth  hie, 
Where  Vulcan  workes  in  heavenly _/VrcrtriV. 

Ilei/irood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
So  took  she  chamber,  wliich  her  son,  the  god  of 

ferrary. 
With  tirm  doors  made.  Chapm.  It.,  xiv. 

tFERRIER.     A  ferry-man. 

Also,  if  any  boteman  or  firioiir  be  dwelling  in  the 
ward,  tliat  taketli  more  for  liotemanago  or  feriage, 
tlien  is  ordained.  Calltirop's ^Reports,  1670. 

FERRIL,  for  ferule,  appears  only  in 
an  unnecessary  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Seward's,  on  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
The  original  is, 

A  tire  ill  take  her,  does  she  flinch  now  ?         Act  iii,  5. 

Had  the  schoolmaster  been  the 
speaker,  there  would  have  been  some 
probability  in  the  conjecture ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  bumpkins.  A  Jire-ill 
take  her,  is,  doubtless,  equivalent  to 
"/) — X  take  her." 
fFERVENCE.     Heat. 

The  sun  liimself,  when  he  darts  raycs  lascivious. 
Such  as  ingcndcr  by  too  piercing  ferrence. 

Chapmaii's  Rer.for  Hon.,  1654. 

FESCUE.  A  wire,  stick,  or  straw, 
chiefly  used  for  pointing  to  the  letters, 
in  teaching  childfou  to  read.  From 
festnca,  Latin,  in  the  same  sense,  by 
abbreviation,  and  transposition  of  the 
c.  The  French,  by  abbreviation  only, 
made  '\i  festu.  A.  fescue  is  particularly 
and  humorously  described  by  Swift: 

There  is  a  certain  httle  instrument,  the' first  of  those 
in  use  with  scholars. aud  the  meanest,  considering  the 
materials,  of  it,  wlietlier  it  be  a  joint  of  wheateu  straw 
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(the  old  Arcadian  pipe),  or  just  three  inches  of  slender 
wire  or  a  stripped  feather,  or  a  corking  pm.  iur- 
Sennore,  tl,/ran,e  dhninutiye  too  .for  t^e  posture 
of  it  usually  reclines  its  head  on  the  thumb  ot  llie 
rlhi  hand,  sustains  the  foremost  finger  upon  .  s 
breast!  and  is  itself  supported  by  the  second,  llus  is 
commonly  called  a/«<^'- ^^.^^  j,^  ,^^,,^  ,,„,  ;,,  p.  39O. 
Nav  then  his  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough  and  waine, 
And  buv  a  bookeand  go  to  schoole  againe. 
AVhy  mought  not  he,  as  well  as  others  done, 
lUse  from  his /t5<;«<;  to  his  Littleton  ?  Hall  s  Sat.,  IV,  3. 


The  style  of  a  sundial  has  been  called 
a  fescue,  from  its  analogous  use  in 
pointing  to  the  hour : 

The/«c«6' of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 
•^  P«ri7aH,  IV,  2;  Suppl.,  11,  GUT. 

i.  e.,   like    a  fescue  pointing  to   the 

alphaljct. 

Astilll  more  extraordinary  application 

of  the  word  occurs  in  an  old  poet, 

quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  Poole's 

Parnassus. 

And  for  a  fescue,  she  doth  use  her  tears. 

The  di-ops  do  tell  her  where  she  left  the  last.     P.  410. 

The  word  occurs  in  Dry  den. 
it  is  rather  odd,  that  another  pedago- 
gical instrument  should  have,  m 
French,  a  name  of  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  fescue,  and  yet  have  no 
connection  in  signification  or  etymo- 
logy. This  word  i&  fesse-cul,  &.  rod  ; 
the  component  parts  of  which  express 

its  vise 
fFESTENNINE.     A  marriage  song  or 

serenade. 

How  came  you 
To  sing  beneath  the  window? 
Jiimc.  Mr.  Hearsay  . 

Told  us  that  Mr.  Meanwell  was  new  married. 
And  thou-ht  it  good  that  we  should  gratihe  him. 
And  shcw^our  selves  to  liiiii  in  afistennme. 

Carlmu/hl  s  Ordinary,  ICul. 

FESTINATE,  adj.     Hasty,     Latin. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most 
/«<;»«<<;  preparation.  .      •'''■"';'"'''• 

It  is  a  conjectural  emendation  ot  tlie 
old  folios,  which  read  festivate.     But 
it  seems  indubitable. 
To  FET.    To  fetch  ;  said  to  be  still  used 
in  some  counties. 
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obsolete   forms   were    not    generally 
changed  in  the  editions  of  the  Bible, 
till   after  the  beginning   of  the    18th 
century,  nor  then  completely. 
We  find  fihofar-fet,  for  far-fetched. 

Some /«;•-/.'/ trick,  good  for  ladies,  some  stale  toy  or 
other.  Malcont.,  O.  PL,  iv,  98. 

FETT.     Probably  only  an  error  of  the 
press,    for   frett,    which    commonly 


AVhose  blood  is /enrom  fathers  of  war-proof. 

llin.  f ,  111,  1 
I  writing  nought  myself,  will  teach  them  yet 
Their  diarge,  and  olhce,  whence  their  wealth  iofil- 

°    B.  Jons.  Ilor.  AH  nfl'odnj,  vol.  vu,  189. 
That  looks  ech  home  when  prouling  shrcevs  wiWfet 
Himself  to  ward,  and  of  his  goods  make  seasurc, 
If  somcunlooktforgainehehaploget. 

llarring.  Anost.,  xxv,  &/. 
The  maible/t:<  from  far,  and  dearly  houglit. 

JInd.,  xhi,  70. 

It  still  remains  in  some  passages  of 
the  English  Bible.  Sec  Jcreni.,  xxxvi, 
21,  &c.;  andActs,  xxviii,  13.  "From 
thence   we  fet   a   compass."      Such 


means  raised  work  or  protuberance, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Drayton  : 

And  told  me  that  the  bottom  clear, 

Now  layd  with  many  nfett 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  batli'd  her  there, 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet. 

Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  63i. 

So  Drayton  uses/;-e^^: 

The  yeUow  king-cup,  wTought  in  many  a  curious /cf^/. 

Polyolo.,  Id. 

Fet  is  nowhere  so  used. 
FETTLE,  V.     To  go  intently  upon  any 
business.    Certainly  an  English  word, 
being  acknowledged  by  our  old  dic- 
tionary-makers.      Phillips    has    "to 
fetlle  to,  to  go  about,  or  enter  upon 
a  business."     Kersey,  as  usual,  copies 
him.     Coles  has   "to fettle,  se^accin- 
gere    ad    aliquid,    ayyrediorJ"        Of 
uncertain  derivation,  thougli  it  seems 
like  a  corruption  of  settle.     It  was, 
probably,  always  a  familiar,  undigni- 
fied word,  and  still  exists  as  a  pro- 
vincial term.     Ray  speaks  of  it  as  in 
common  use  in  the  north,  and  defines 
it,  "  to  set  or  go  about  anything,  to 
dress,  or  prepare."     Hall  is  the  only 
old  writer  hitherto  quoted  for  it : 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  w.Afettleth  to  the  war. 

Sat.,  IV,  6. 

I  can  add  Sylvester  : 

Thev  to  their  long  hard  journey /f///iM<7  them, 
Leaving  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  Muidni  s  Blush. 

Swift  "also  used  it,  in  his  directions  to 
servants.  See  Todd. 
In  the  Glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin,  we 
hawc  fettle  explained  as  a  substantive, 
by  "  dress,  case,  condition." 
FETUOUS,  or,  more  properly,  FETOUS. 
Neat ;  the  same  as  feat,  from  which 
it  is  formed.  Some  of  the  dictionaries 
have  it  fetise.  See  also  Skinner  in 
that  word.  It  is  so  spelt  in  Chaucer. 
See  Feat. 

Upon  this  fiHuons  board  doth  stand 
Something  for  shew-bread;  and  at  hand,  &c. 

IJerrick  s  Poems,  p.  103. 
Pull  fetise  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 

■'  Cant.  T.,  Prol.,  157. 

To  FEUTRE.     To    set  close.     Feiitre, 
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originally  feidtre,  in  French,  is  our 
felt,  or  fur,  worked  into  a  close  mass, 
as  for  hats.  Hence  feutrer,  to  set 
thick  or  close ;  and  in  Gavin  Dou- 
glas's translation  of  Virgil, 

Thiy  fewter'd  foot  to  foot,  and  man  to  man, 

as  a  translation  of 

Ilferct  pede  pes  densusqiie  viro  xii. 

In  Spenser,  it  means  to  fix  the  spear 
in  rest,  probably  from  setting  it  close, 
and  holding  it  so  : 

His  speare  hefiuired,  and  at  him  it  bore. 

F.  Q.,  IV,  iv,  45. 

In  this  usage  it  seems  to  have  been 
technical,  for  it  is  found  in  the  prose 
History  of  King  Arthur. 
In  the  0.  PI.,  vol.  i,  p.  8S,  the  word 
feutred  occurs,  but  so  obscurely  used, 
that  the  context  throws  no  light  on 
its  meaning. 
FEWMETS  (hunting  term).  The  dung 
of  a  deer. 

For  by  liis  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayiiigs,/(?(fmf^5,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  2. 

Called  also  fewmishinffs  : 

He  [the  buck]  makes  his  fewmishings  in  divers  man- 
ners and  forois,  as  the  hart  doth. 

Gentl.  Fecreatian,  p.  77,  8vo. 

FEWNESS  AND  TRUTH.  A  quaint, 
aflfected  phrase,  meaning  in  few  tvords 
and  true. 

Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  tlms  : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd,  &c. 

Meas.for  M.,  i,  5. 

FEW^TERER.  A  term  of  the  chase, 
explained  a  dog-keeper,  or  one  who 
lets  them  loose  in  the  chase  ;  and  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French,  vautrier,  or 
vaultier. 

Or  perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoman  fiuterer,  as  I  do 
now.  B.  Jons.  Ecery  Man  out  of  H.,  ii,  3. 

Puntarvolo  is  so  called  there,  because 
he  stands  holding  his  dog: 

A  dry  nurse  to  his  coughs,  a  feioterer. 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow.    B.  '.j-  Fl.  Tamer  T.,  ii,  2. 

Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  dogs  in 
a  kennel,  it  is  said. 

If  you  will  he 
An  honest  yeoman  pheuterer,  feed  us  first, 
And  walk  us  after.      %  Mass.  Picture,  \,\. 

In  some  editions  it  is  foolishly  printed 

phenterer.     In  the  IMaid  of  Honour, 

ii,   2,   it  is  used   as  a  mere  term  of 

■  contempt,  for  slave,  or  menial. 

To  FIANCE,  for  to  affiance.    To  betroth. 

To  have  the  daughter  of  the  carle  of  Lcvcestcr,  his 
finnced  wife,  delivered  to  hym.  HoUnsh.,  vol.  ii,  A  a  5. 
John,  king  of  Scotlande,  iiancrth  his  sonne,  Edward 
BaUioU,  with  the  daughter  of  Ciiarlcs  du  Valovs. 

See  Todd. 


FICO.     A  fig,  a  term  of  reproach.     See 
Fig. 

Convey  the  wise  it  call.    Steal !  fob,  a  fico  for  the 
^''™f:  Mer.  Jf.  W.,  i,  3. 

Behold  next  I  see  contempt,  giring  me  the  fco  with    < 
Ills  thombe  in  his  mouth.         Wit's  Misery,  sign.  B  4. 
And  yet  tlie  lye,  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  oniinous  a 
fruit  as  the/fo.  B.  Jons.  Ecery  Man  in  his  H.,  i. 

See  Ram  Alley,  0.  Fl.,  v,  458. 
fFlCT,  adj.     Fictitious. 

Prophets  of  things  to  come  the  truth  predict  • 
But  poets  of  things  past  write  false  and/r/. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  transl.  bi/  Harcey. 

The  adverb  also  occurs. 

"When  in  the  temple  with  tlie  rest  you  pray 

lou  two,  not  fidly,  Abh;i,  Tatlier,  sav.  Ibid. 

tFIDDLE-CUM-FADDLE.    Nonsense; 
what  we  now  call  fiddle-faddle. 

Boys  must  not  be  their  o\vn  choosers,  colonel,  they 
must  not   'ifaith;   they  have  their  sympathies  and 
pddle-come-faddles  in  their  brain,  and  know  not  what 
they  would  ha'  themselves. 
r■f^^'nr^T^         c     ^  ^"'"^^''f^  Gutter  of  CoUman  Street. 

iUiiKCE.     Sudden,  precipitate. 

This  fierce  abridgement 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.  Cymh    v  5 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd,         '    ' 
Such  temp'rate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 
Doth  want  example.  King  John,  iii,  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has 

And,  Lupus,  for  your  iierce  credulity, 
One  fit  liim  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears. 
^,„ Poetaster,  V,  3. 

FIG,  TO  GIVE  THE.  An  expres- 
sion of  contempt  or  insult,  which 
consisted  in  thrusting  the  thumb 
between  two  of  the  closed  fingers,  or 
into  the  mouth ;  whence  Bite  the 
THUMB.  The  custom  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  originally  Spanish. 
According  to  some  authors,  it  con- 
veyed an  insulting  allusion  to  a  con- 
temptuous punishment  inflicted  on 
the  ]Milanese,  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  in' 11G2,  when  he  took 
their  city.  See  ]\Iinshew,  who  quotes 
Munster  and  Krantz  for  it,  and  several 
French  books  on  Proverbs,  as  Ma- 
tinees Scnonoises,  No.  8.5.  But  this 
has  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  and  the 
Spanish  expression  for  it,  Dar  una 
higa,  does  not  support  it ;  for  higo 
is  a  fig,  not /iiga ;  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  caused 
the  error  or  equivoque  ;  and  the  same 
exists  in  Italian.  The  real  origin, 
I  presume,  may  be  found  in  Steeveus 
and  Pinedo's  dictionaries,  under  Iliga: 
and,  in  fact,  the  same  phrase  and 
allusion  pervaded  all  modern  Europe. 
As,  Fai-  lefc/ie,  Ital. ;  Faire  lafgue, 
20 
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Fr.  ;  Die  feigen  weisen,  Germ.  ;  De 
vyglie  setten,  Dutch.  See  Du  Cange, 
in  Ficha.  See  Mr.  Douce' s  Illustra- 
tions, vol.  i,  p.  492,  &c. 
A  fig  for  you  is  still  known  as  a 
familiar  expression  of  contempt ;  and 
must  have  arisen  from  the  other,  as 
figs  were  never  so  common  here  as  to 
be  proverbially  worthless. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  persuasion  that 
the  fig  was  of  Spanish  origin  was 
here  very  prevalent.  Hence  Pistol 
says, 

A  figo  for  thy  friendsliip ! 

The  pj  of  Spaiu.  IIcii.  T',  iii,  6. 

And  again, 

Wlien  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  [i. «.,  make  tlie  action  of 
reproach]  andjia  me,  lilie  the  bragging  Spaniard. 

3  Hai.  IV,  V,  3. 
And  so  farewell,  I  will  retumc 

To  lady  Hope  agayne. 
And  for  a  tolceu  1  thee  sende 
A  doting/r?  of  Spayne. 

V'lp.  Ftiho.  Art  of  Flattery.  C  4. 

But  there  was  a  worse  kind  of  Spanish 
fig,  tho  notoriousness  of  which,  per- 
liaps,  occasioned  some  confusion,  so 
that  one  fig  was  mistaken  for  the 
other.  This  was  the  iwisoned  fig, 
employed  in  Spain  as  a  secret  way  of 
destroying  an  obnoxious  person.  To 
this  fatal  fig  many  passages  unequi- 
vocally refer. 

There,  there's  the  mischief,  I  must  poison  liim, 
Onejif/  scuds  him  to  Erebus. 

Shirley,  Brothers,  iii,  p.  37. 
I  do  now  look  for  a  Spanish  f//  or  an  Italian  sallet 
daUy.  jnUe  Dev.,  O.  PL,  vi,  314. 

It  may  fall  out  that  thou  shalt  be  ciitic'd 
To  s\ip  somelimcs  with  a  magnilico. 
And  luive  »Jico  foisted  in  tliy  dish. 

Gascoiffne's  Works. 
Is  it  (that  is,  the  poison)  specUiiif;? 
As  all  our  Spanish  ftys  arc.  Nuble  Soldier,  1634. 

Whether  Pistol  refers  at  all  to  this 
kind  of  fig,  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Steevens  thought  he  did.  The  Spa- 
nish poisoned  fig  was  proverbial  also 
in  France.  See  Les  lUustres  Pro- 
verbes,  torn,  ii,  p.  58. 
tFIG'S-END.  For  a  thing  of  small 
value. 

I'umi  umora  uon  pmrrini:  I  will  not  give  t\  fr/'s-eiul 
lor  it.  nilhdls'  Dicliunury,  ed.  1634,  p.  557. 

tro  FIG.     To  fidget  about. 

But  since  I  trotted  from  my  trotter  stall 
Andjigd  about  from  ncates  feete  neatly  drest. 

A  Quest  of  Jinijuirie,  1595. 

fFIG-SUNDAY.  A  popular  name  for 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  desire  to 
eat  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  on  his  way 


from  Bethany  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. 
FIGENT.  A  famihar  term,  not  ac- 
knowledged,  as  far  as  I  have  found, 
by  any  of  the  dictionaries  or  glossa- 
ries of  provincial  terms.  If  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  spoken  figent 
(with  the  i  short),  it  will  be  evidently 
of  the  same  origin  2^^  fidget ;  and  will 
then  mean  fidgetij,  restless,  &c., 
which  well  enough  suits  the  comic 
passages  where  it  occurs. 

I  have  known  such  «  ^Tiangliug  advocate, 

A  \:\\i\afujeiit  tiling.  li.  .}■  Fl.  Little  Fr.  I.,  iii,  3. 

A  girl,  who  is  asked  what  courting  is, 
describes  her  lover  as  being  rather 
figent  : 

I'aith,  nothing,  but  he  was  somewhat /(/fwi  with  me. 
Ibid.,  Coxcomb,  iv,  3, 

In  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe  it  is 
applied  to  memory  and  wit : 

Q.  Slight,  God  forgive  me,  what  a  kind  of  fgent 
mcmorv  have  you !  Sir  F.  Nay,  then,  what  kiud  of 
j!//ent  wit  hast  thou  ?  O.  PI.,  iv,  246. 

Here  tmsteadgwiW  suit  both  speeches. 
If  you  call  it  figent,  which  is  more 
regular,  the  derivation  will  not  be  so 
easy, 
FIGGUM.  Conjectured  by  Mr.  Gilford 
to  be  a  popular  term  for  the  jugglers' 
trick  of  spitting  fire.  One  character 
says  of  Fitzdottrelj 

See!  lie  sjiits  lire; 

another  answers, 

0  no,  he  plays  tAfiggnm.  "" 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked /^^juk. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v,  8. 

The  marginal  direction,  in  the  origi- 
nal, subjoins,  "  Sir  Poule  interprets 
figgum  to  be  a  juggler's  game."  The 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  very  plau- 
sible. The  same  sound  critic  con- 
siders the  whole  scene  as  a  burlesque 
of  the  tricks  played  by  Darrel  and 
Somers,  and  exposed  by  bishop 
Ilarsnet.  Fitzdottrel  represents  the 
boy  Somers.  This  is  also  highly  pro- 
bable. Figgum,  as  a  game,  is  not 
known. 
fFIGHTINGLY.     Pugnaciously. 

V'id.  1  warrant  'tis  my  sister.  She  frown'd,  did  she 
not,  and  look'dfi/htingli/.        Bronte's  Northern  Lass. 

FIGHTS.     In  navigation  ; 

Are  tlie  wast-cloaths,  which  bang  round  about  the 
ship,  to  hinder  men  from  bring  seen  in  fight;  or  any 
place  whoriin  men  may  cover  tlienisclves,  and  yet 
use  their  arms.  I'hiUips's  ll'orld  of  Words. 

So  also  Florio,  in  Pavesata  : 

A  pavcsado.    Also  the  fi/hts  in  a  ship,  or  the  arming 
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of  a  sliip  witli  cloth  and  cimvase,  to  hide  tlie  mariners 
from  sight  of  the  eneniip. 
Their  upper  deekes,  all  trim'd  and  gariiish't  out 
With  Sterne  designs  for  bloodie  warre  at  hand, 
■With  crimson /^/i/«  were  armed  all  about. 

Enc/land's  Elka,  1588,  m  Mirr.for  3fa//ist.,  816. 
This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue ;  up  with  youTfipIi/s, 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  wliclm  them  all. 

Mer.  IK  W.,  ii,  2. 
While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempest. 
And  bear  n\y  fights  out  bravely,  'till  my  tackle 
Whistled  i'  tli'  wind,  and  held" against  all  weathers. 
B.  ^  Fl.  Valent.,  ii,  2. 

May  I — suffei' 

This  pinck,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat, 

To  Inms;  hevfiy'its  out,  and  defic  me,  friends, 

A  well  known  man  of  war.  Ibid.,  If'uman's  Prize,  ii,  6. 

It  has  been  quoted  from  Drydeu  also. 


fFIGLIN 


The  diminutive  of  fig. 


A.  I  finde  in  my  selfe  daily  a  great  desire  to  these 
figges,  or  fatfif/lins. 
P.  Tliey  nourisli  more  then  any  other  fruit,   they 
quench  thirst,  discharge  the  breast,  fatten,  &c. 

Passeiir/er  of  Benvennto,  1612. 

fFIGURE-FLINGER.     An  astrologer. 

stand  back,  •yowfgure-flinr/ers,  and  give  place. 
Here's  goodman  Gosling  will  you  all  disgrace. 
You  that  with  heavens  12  houses  deale  so  hie. 
You  oft  want  chi\mbers  for  yourselves  to  lie. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Sj}ndes  and  Diamonds, 

FILE.     List,  catalogue,  number. 

The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be 
wise.  3Ieas.for  HI.,  iii,  2. 

Their  names  are  not  recorded  on  the  file 
Of  life,  that  fall  so.       B.Juns.  Undenc,  vol.  vii,  p.  6. 
Armcs  and  the  men,  above  the  vulgar //e. 

Fuiis/iaw's  Liis.,  I,  i,  1. 
As  we  meant  to  lose. 
Our  character  and  distinction,  and  stoop 
To  th'  common  file  of  subjects. 

Shirley,  Doullf.  Heir,  A.  iv,  p.  54. 

In  Macbeth,  iii,  1,  "the  valued/Ze," 
means  the  list,  with  accounts  of  the 
value  of  each  in  it.  So  afterwards, 
"  I  have  iifile  of  all  the  gentry,"  v,  2. 
To  FILE,  was  used  for  to  polish,  and 
was  very  often  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  delicate  speaker. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 

Sh.  F'n.ss.  Fil,/r.,  Suppl.,  i,  726. 
The  sly  deceiver,  Cupid,  thus  bcguil'd 
The  simple  damsel  with  his  filed  toiiijue. 

Ftiirf.  Tasso,  ri,  73. 
Tliercto  liis  subtile  engins  he  docs  bi'iid. 
His  practick  witt,  and  his  iayvefi/led  tongue. 

Sjjens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  3. 

Ben  Jonson,  therefore,  prays  that  the 
king  may  be  delivered 

From  a  tongue  without  a//f. 
Heaps  of  phrases  and  no  style. 

3tasqne  of' Gipsies,  vol.  vi,  p.  113. 

JFo  FILE.  Contracted' from  to  defile, 
by  dropping  the  first  syllable,  and  in 
signification  the  same. 

If  it  be  so, 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  Ifil'd  my  mind. 

Macb.,  iii,  1. 
By  that  same  way  the  direfull  dames  do  drive 
Their  mounicfull  rharclUfil'd  with  rusty  blood. 

i>2iens.  /'.  Q.,  I,  v,  32. 


He  call'd  his  father  vinain,  and  me  strumpet, 
A  word  that  I  abhor  to  file  my  lips  witli. 

lievenr/er's  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iv,  313. 
As  not  to  file  my  hands  in  villain's  blood. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  0.  PI.,  v,  100. 
Such  guilts  whereby  both  earth  and  aire  ye  file. 

Mirr.for  Mug.,  p.  436. 

FILL,  now  called  THILL.  [Thill  was 
the  correct  old  word  also.]  The 
shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  old  4to  and  first 
folio  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  the 
following  passage,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  word  ;  as  the  expression, 
"  draw  backward,"  proves. 

Come  your  ways,  come  yoirr  ways,  an  you  draw  back- 
ward we'll  put  you  i'  the  fills.  '  iii,  2. 

In  the  first  quarto  it  is  JiUes  ;  in  the 
first  folio,  Ji/s.  Files,  which  modern 
editors  have  preferred,  as  supposing  it 
a  military  phrase,  appeared  first  in 
the  folio  of  1632,  i.  e.,  the  second. 
So  also  we  should  read  Jill-horse  in 
the  following  : 

Thou  hast  gotten  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin, 
my  fill-horse,  has  on  his  tail.  Mer.  of  Ven.,  ii,  2. 

The  first  folio  has  phil-horse ;  the 
second,  and  the  quartos,  by  an  evident 
blunder,  jul-horse.  Both  readings  are 
supported  bv  other  authorities. 

I  will 
Give  you  the  fore  horse  place,  and  I  will  be 
I'  th'  fills.  Woman  never  Vexed,  1632,  cit.  St. 

Acquaint  you  with  Jock,  the  forehorse,  and  Fibb,  the 
fil-horse,  &c. 

Ileijiiy.  and  Howl.  Fortune  by  Sea  andLand,  cit.  St. 

It  is  cited    by  Johnson,  from  Mor- 
timer's Husbandry,  which  shows  that 
it  was  common. 
tFILLING-STONES.     In  masonry; 

Ihe  filling-stones,  rubbish  conveyed  l)etweue  the  two 
outsides  of  a  wall  in  the  middesfe  thereof. 

]\'oinenclalor,  1583. 

tFINATIVE.     Conclusive. 

Kiduud  had  no  sooner  thus  added  his_/fHa/iri!  conclu- 
sion, but  we  might  sodainly  hcare  a  loud  and  pitteous 
ski'ike. 

Greene's  Newes  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  1593. 

fFINS.  The  eyelids.  The  word  is  so 
used  by  Webster  (Duchess  of  Malfi) 
and  jNIarston  (Malcontent,  i,  1). 

FINCH-EGG.  Evidently  meant  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  railer  Thersites.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Hjinch's  egg 
is  remarkably  gaudy.  If  so,  it  may 
be  equivalent  to  co.xcomb.  See  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  v,  1.  But  what  fincli  did 
Mr.  Steevens  mean?  The  ohatfinch, 
bulfiuch,  and  goldfinch,  have  all  eggs 
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of  a  bluish-wlute,  with  purplisli  spots 
or  stripes.     There  is  no  bird  simply 
called  njinch. 
To  FINE.     To  adorn,  to  make  fine. 

To  fine  his  title  witli  some  shew  of  trutli, 
Though,  in  pure  trutli,  it  was  corrupt  aud  naught. 

Een.  V,  1,  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  make  an  end  of:  fine 
was,  and  yet  is  somclimes,  used  for 
end. 

Time's  office  is  iofiiie  the  hate  of  foes, 
To  eat  up  error  bv  opinion  bretl. 

'Sh.  lidpe  ofLiicr.,  Suppl,  i,  537. 

It  can  hardly  mean  to  refine,  as  that 
word  will  not  well  bear  the  sense  of 
to  soften  or  relax. 
FINELESS,  for  endless  ;  used  by  Shake- 
speare, i'7?iewas  formerly  more  used 
for  end  than  it  is  now  ;  as,  in  fine,  &c. 

But  riches  fiiidcss  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  feais  he  shall  be  poor. 

OthcVo,  iii,  3. 

FINEW.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness. 
Coles  has  it,  "■  fineio.  Situs,  mucor.'" 
Kersey  explains  it  by  mouldiness,  or 
hoariness.  See  Hoak.  Minshew 
derives  it  itom  fineyian,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification.     See  also  Vinew, 

FINEW'D.  Mouldy.  "Miicidus,  situ 
smtns,"  Coles. 

A  Bouldier's  hands  must  oft  he  died  with  goare, 
Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  they  J! new' d  waxe,  and  hoare. 
Minor  for  Mag.,  p.  417. 

Sec  Fekowed. 
tFINGER,     To  fork  the  fingers  at  any 
one  was  a  mark  of  contempt. 

His  wife 
Having  obscrv'd  these  speeches  all  her  life. 
Behind  liin)/y/-^-.s  herjingers,  and  doth  cry, 
To  none  hut  vou,  I'de  do  this  courtesie. 

Il'itls  Recreations,  165  J-. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  a 
wetfinc/er  in  the  following  passage  is 
not  quite  clear. 

He  daiting  an  eye  upon  them,  able  to  confouiul  a 
thousand  conjurors  in  their  own  circles,  though  with 
a  Ket  finger  they  could  fetch  up  a  little  divell. 

Dekker,  A  Strange  Horse-Ruce,  1G13,  sig.  D  3. 

FINGERS,  SWEARING  BY.  A  custo- 
mary oath, 

Bv  these  ten  ends  ofjlesh  and  hlood  I  sweare. 

Dcaf.'i  oflioh.  E.  of  Hunt.,  K  2. 

See  Ten  Commandments. 
-jFINIAL.     An   architectiual   term — a 
pinnacle. 

And  if  he  findenot  in  one  edifice 

All  answerable  to  his  tiueint  device; 

I'rom  this  fair  pahice  tlien  lie  takes  liis  front, 

Erom  tliat  h\sfnials  ;  here  he  learns  to  mount 

His  curious  stairs,  there  linds  he  frise  and  cornisli, 

And  other  places  other  pccccs  furnish; 

And  so,  selecting  ivcrvw  here  the  best. 

Doth  thirty  models  in  one  house  digest.     Dii  Barlas. 


fFINIFY.     To  make  fine. 

The  printer's  proffit,  not  my  pride. 

Hath  this  iie^finifi/'d. 

For  he  push'd  out  the  merrie  pay, 

And  Mr.  Gaywood  made  it  gay. 

Occasion's  Offering,  1654. 
All  the  morning  he  wasteth  in  finifgitig  his  "body  to 
please  her  eye.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

fFINIT,     A  limit. 

And  soe  wee  early  ended  our  fifth  weekes  travell,  with 
the  Unit  of  that  slieere,  at  the  noble  city  of  Bristow. 
MS.  Lansd.,  213. 

FINSBURY.  A  manor,  north  of  Moor- 
fields,  famous  for  the  exercise  of 
archers,  now  covered  with  buildings, 
except  one  spot ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given : 

In  1498,  certain  grounds,  consisting  of  gardens,  or- 
chards, &c.,  on  the  north  side  of  Chiswell-street,  and 
called  Bunhill,  or  Bunhill-fields,  within  tlie  manor  of 
Finsburtj,  were  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
London  converted  into  a  large  field,  containing  eleven 
acres  and  eleven  perches,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Artillery  Ground,  for  their  train-b«nds,  archers, 
and  other  military  citizens  to  exercise  in. 

Entick's  Hist.,  i,  441. 

Stowe  says  it  was  called  Finsburij 
field,  and  that  here  it  was  where  they 
usually  shot  at  twelvescore. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths,  as  if 
thou  never  walk'd'st  further  than  Finsburg, 

1  Hen.  ir,  lii,  1. 
Because  I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company 
with  none  but  the  archers  of  Finsbury. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H.,  i,  1. 
Nay,  sir,  stand  not  you  fix'd  here,  like  a  stake  in 
Finsbury,  to  be  shot  at.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  v,  6. 
tYea,  the  most  exccremcntarie  dislikers  of  learning 
are  growne  so  valiant  in  impudence,  that  now  they  set 
up  their  faces  (like  Turks)  of  gray  paper,  to  be  spet  i;t 
for  silver  game  in  Finsbiirie  Fields. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

FIRCUG.  A  corrupted  word,  or  false 
print,  which  criticism  has  not  yet  set 
right;  it  evidently  means  something 
dangerous.  Firecock  and  firelock  have 
been  conjectured, 

March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  oi&fircug. 
Turn  me  on  tlic  toe  like  a  weathercock, 
Kill  every  day  a  serjeant,  for  twelve  montlis. 

B.S-  Ft.  Wit  without  M.,  ii,  1. 

Either  conjecture  is  better  than  non- 
sense, 
fFIRE-BALLS.     Inflammable  missiles. 

Eiery  darts,  or/;re4«?j>-,and  such  like  harmefuU  things 
that  be  throvvue.  Nomenclator. 

fFIRE-BRIEF.  Letters  sent  round  to 
the  parishes  to  beg  collections  for 
sufferers  by  fires. 

We  laugh  at  Ji re-briefs  now,  although  they  be 
Commended  to  us  by  his  majesty  ; 
And  'tis  no  treason,  for  we  cannot  guess 
AVliy  wc  should  pay  them  for  their  liappincss. 

Cartwright's  Foems,  IWl . 

fFIRE-COAL.     A  live  coal. 

On  a  Candle. 
Here  lies  (1  wot)  a  little  star 
That  did  belong  to  Jupiter, 
Wliich  from  liiin  Prometheus  stole, 
4.ud  wili  it  afre-coale. 
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Or  this  is  that  I  mean  to  handle. 
Here  doth  lie  a  farthing:  candle. 

JFitts  Recrealions,  1651. 

FIRE-DRAKE.     A  fiery  dragon  ;  draco 
igneus. 

It  may  he,  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now,  but  'twill 
Grow  to  ajiredruke  presently. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Begg.  Bush,  v,  1. 

So  Drayton : 

By  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 

Tlie  rustling  of  the  fire-drake.    Nymphidia. 

Also  a  fiery  meteor,  particularly  the 
ignis  fatuus,  or  Will  o'  the  wisjj. 

Who  should  be  lamps  to  comfort  out  our  way, 
And  not  like  fire-drakes  to  lead  men  astray. 

Jlis.  of  Inf.  Mar.,  O.  PI.,  v,  109. 
A  moon  of  light 
In  the  noon  of  night. 
Till  Xhe  fire-drake  has  o'ergone  you. 

B.  Jons.  Gips.  Met.,  vol.  vi,  79. 
Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by 
firedrakes,  or  ignes  fatui,  which  lead  men"  often  in 
flumina  et  pracipitia.  Burt.  Aimt.  Mel,  p.  46. 

Jocul.arly,  for  a  man  with  a  red  face  : 

T\\a.i firedrake  did  1  hit  tlirce  times  on  the  head,  and 
three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  nie. 

Hen.  nil,  V,  3. 

Some  sort  of  fireworks  appear  also  to 
have  been  so  called.  The  following 
seems  to  describe  a  rocket  : 

But,  Vikefircdrakes, 
Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell. 

Middleton's  Five  Gallants. 

The  alchemist's  man  is  called  his//-e- 
drake,  probably  from  working  so 
much  in  the  fire : 

That  is  \\\z  fire-drake. 
His  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.  Jons.  Ale.,  ii,  1. 

Fire-men  were  also  caWedi  fire-drakes. 
tFIRE-FLASH.     A  flash  of  lightning. 

Brutish  Thunderbolt;  or,  Feeble  Fireflash  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  against  Henrie,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Henry, 
Prince  of  Conde,  translated  by  C.  Fetherstone. 

Title,  dated  1586. 

fFIRE-FORK.  The  implement  for 
dressing  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

Kfire-forke,  furca  ignaria. 

inthals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  185. 
Item  2  aundeyerns,  afgerfercke,  a  fyer  panne,  and  a 
paire  of  tonges,  x.\d.  lurentorg,  1530. 

tFlRE-HOOK.  An  implement  for  pul- 
ling down  houses,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  fire. 

llama,  Digest.    Instrumentum  arccndis  restinguen- 
disque  incendiis  accommodum.     kfirehookc,s\K\\  as 
they  occupy  to  pull  dowue  houses  set  on  tire. 
.  „,„  „  ,, Nomenclator. 

tFIREIIOT.     Hot  as  fire. 

Those  pretty  faggots  whicli/re//o<  being  eat 
In  a  cold  morning,  scaice  would  make  one  sweat. 
.  ^,  IScots  I'hilomtjthie,  1616. 

This  revolted  traitor  full  soberly  incensed  the  king, 
fire-hote  of  hinisclfe,  presuming  also  npon  his  great 
fortune.  Holland's  Anunian.  Marai.,  10U9 

FIRE-NEW.  Newly  come  from  the 
fire  ;  said  originally  of  things  manu- 
factured in  metal.  Afterwards  applied 
to  all   things  new,  as  wo   now  say, 
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with  less  evident  meaning,  bran-new; 
which,  however,  is  explained  brand- 
new.  The  two  words  are  thus  brought 
together. 

And  with  some  e.xceUent  .jests /w-new  from  the  mintj 
you  sliould  have  hang'd  the  youtli  into  dumbness. 
„  ^  Tioel.  N.,  iii,  3. 

±;eace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert, 
Xouv  fire-neic  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 
.  ,^  Hi c/i.  IJ I,  i,S. 

A  man  ol  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 
ci  T  Love's  L.  L.,  i,  1. 

Jsee  also  Lear,  v,  3. 
fFIRE-PAN.      A   moveable   receptacle 
for  a  fire;  a  chafing-dish. 

Ignis  receptacidiim,  quod  tempestatefrigida  transferri 
potest,  prunas  candentes  continens,  quod  hodie  et 
lerreum  at  fictile  in  usu  est.  Resehaut.  X  fire  pan, 
such  IS  used  in  barbers  shops  and  others,  in  cold 
weather.  Nomenclator 

The  place  where  fire  is  made,  as  a  harth  moveable  or 
Vi  fire-panne,  focus. 
.  T^x X. -.^  ^  '^^''^thals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  183. 

fFI RE-POT.  An  inflammable  missile 
used  in  sea-fights. 

The  Portugals  seeing  them  stiD  stand  away,  came 
both  abooid  of  us,  the  one  in  tlie  one  quarter,  and 
entr;d  at  least  100  of  their  men,  bavins  fire-pots,  and 
the  other  m  the  otlier,  and  divers  sorts^of  fire  workcs 
upon  our  decks,  the  frigots  (as  many  as  could  lye 
about  us)  threw  fire-pots  in  at  the  ports,  and  stueke 
fire  pikes  in  her  sides ;  all  which  (by  the  o-reat  mercy 
and  assistance  of  God)  we  still  put  out.     ° 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fFIRE-STEEL  and  FIRE-STONE  were 
the  ordinary  names  of  the  steel  and 
flint  used  for  striking  fire. 

Afire-steele  wherewith  to  strike  fire  out  of  a  flinte. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
Afire-stone  to  strike  fire  with,  sile.x. 

iruhuls'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1603,  p.  20G. 

A  FIRK,  A  trick,  or  quirk;  or,  per- 
haps, freak. 

Sir,  leave  ih\s,firi  of  law,  or  by  this  hght 
I'll  give  your  tliroat  a  slit. 

Bam  Alley,  0.  PI,  v,  467. 
Why  tliis  was  such  a.firk  of  piety 
1  ne'er  heard  of.  Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  498. 

To  FIRK.  To  beat;  said  to  be  from 
ferio,  Latin. 

I'll  fer  him,  wdfirk  him,  and  ferret  him. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  4. 
Nay,  I  wiU/r>l- 
My  silly  novice,  as"  lie  was  never  firk'd 
Since  midwives  bound  his  noddle. 

■''«'« -^■,  O.  PI.,  V,  466. 

Mr.  Steevens  justly  observed,  that 
this  M'ord  was  so  licentiously  used, 
that  it  IS  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning. 

+Aud  when  you  have  spoke,  at  end  of  everv  speech, 
Not  minding  the  reply,  you  turne  you  round 
As  tumblero  doe;  when  betwi.vt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind,  h\  firking  uj)  their  breeches. 
m      T'TTi'ir  -I  Bronie's  .Antipodes,  l&Vi. 

To  FIRM.  To  confirm.  This  usage 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
obsolete,  being  employed  by  Dryden 
and  Pope;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
ventured  by  a  modern  writer. 
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Your  wishes  blest: 
Jove  knoAs  his  cliin  a°;ainst  liis  breast 

And  firms  it  witli  tlie  rest.  .     „ 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Jnff-,  vi.  i-ot. 
Cynna,  as  Marius  and  tlic  rest  agree, 
Firme  the  cdicte,  and  let  it  pass  for  me. 

LoJr/e's  Wounds  of  Civ.  War,  Y  3. 

-j-FIRT^IENTIVE.  Affirmative.  Hey- 
xoood,  155G. 

FIRST-BORN  OF  EGYPT.  Dr.  John- 
son says  that  this  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  high-born  persons ;  but 
it  has  not  been  met  with,  except  in 
the  following  passage : 

I'll  fro  sleep,  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail  against  all 
the  first-born  ofEr/ypt.  As  you  like  tt,i\,  5. 

Perliaps  Jacques  is  only  intended  to 
say,  that,  if  he  cannot  sleep,  he  'n'ill, 
like  other  discontented  persons,  rail 
against  his  betters. 
+FISH.     Proverbial  phrase. 

Fresh  fish  and  new  come  guests  smell  by  that  time 
they  be  three  davcs  old. 

Wilhuls'  mdionary,  cd.  1C34.,  p.  577. 

•fFISHER'S  FOLLY.  What  we  now 
call  a  shooting  or  fishing  box;  a 
country  house  for  one  who  dwells  in 
the  city. 

As  one  who  had  taken  a  surfeit  of  the  city  has  built 
himselfe  a  new  fisher's  foil;/  in  the  countrey . 

BrciUhKidt's  Sunry  of  History,  IbSa. 

+FISHFUL.     Abounding  in  fish. 

We  went  next  to  that  strong,  spacious  and  stately 
castle  seituated  close  upon  the  banke  of  that  famous, 
swift-gliding,  m\A  fish  full  river  of  Trent.     Laiisd.,  213. 
Much  like  a  bird,  which  'bout  the  shores  and  sides 
Of  fish  full  rocks,  with  hoverings  smoothly  glides 
Above  the  waves,  about  the  banks. 

Virffil,  hy  1  tears,  1633. 

•\'To  FISK.     To  frisk  or  jump  about. 

Then  in  a  cave,  then  in  a  iield  of  corn, 
Creeps  to  and  fro,  nwifisketh  in  and  out. 

Du  Bartas. 
His  rovyng  eyes  rolde  to  and  fro, 
Hefisi-i/iu/  fine  did  niineyng  go. 

'Kendall's  Floicers  vf  lijiif/rammes,  1577. 

FISKE.  A  notorious  cheat,  connected 
with  Foreman,  and  others.  See 
Bretnou.  Often  mentioned  by  Lilly 
the  astrologer.  Possibly  the  evil 
repute  of  his  name  might  lead  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  to  make  La  Fis/ce 
one  of  "five  cheating  rogues"  (so 
described  in  the  dramatis  ^^ersoncp) 
introduced  in  the  fourtli  act  of  the 
Bloody  Brother.  lie  is  described  as 
an  astrologer, 

And  then  La  Fisie, 
Tlic  mirror  of  his  time;  'twas  he  that  set  it. 

Act  iv,  1 . 

(viz.,  the  astrological  figure.) 
In  the  next  scene  we  find  him  dealing 
out  the  imposing  jargon  of  astrology, 
to  cheat  his  customer. 


Fis/ce  is  also  mentioned  by  Butler : 

And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 

Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  hy  Fisk.  _ 

Hud'ibr.,  part  ii,'cant.  iii,  1.  403. 

Where  the  note  tells  us,  from  the  in- 
formation of  Lilly  aforesaid,  that 
Fiske  was  born  near  Framlingham,  in 
Suff'olk,  and  that  he  died  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  life  ;  with  a  few  other 
particulars. 
tFISTICUFFS.  Boxing;  fighting  with 
the  fists. 

But  thou  art  excellent  at  these  windy  puffes, 
And  darst  encounter  boyes  atfisticuffes. 

Taylor's  IForkes,  1630. 

FIT.  A  division  of  a  song,  or  dance. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  fully  explained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  But 
what  can  it  have  to  do  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ? 

Well,  my  lord,  you  say  so,  iafits. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  perhaps  a  quibble 
is  intended.  What  quibble,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  probably  the  reading 
should  be,  "it  fits ;"  that  is,  it  suffices, 
it  satisfies  us. 
FIT  OF  THE  FACE.  A  grimace,  an 
affected  turn  of  the  countenance. 

As  far  as  I  see.  all  the  good  onr  English 

Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 

A  fit  or  two  o'  the  faee ;  but  they  are  shrewd  ones; 

For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  swear  directly 

Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 

To  Pei)iu"or  Clotharius,  thev  keep  state  so. 

ne,i.riii,\,z. 
fFITCH.     This   word  is  still  used  in 
Lincolnshire  for  a  small  spoonful. 

And  when  it  is  raised  and  removed,  put  in  a  peece  of 
a  sponge,  as  much  as  a  fiteh,  in  the  hole  which  the 
powder  made,  and  it  will  purge  the  drinesse  of  the 
wound.  Barrouyh's  Method  ofPhysick,  1634. 

A  FITCHEW.      A   polecat.      Fissau, 
Fr.     A\so  Jiichat,  ovjitchet. 

To  he  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  &c.— I 
would  not  care  :  but  to  be  a  Menehius,— I  would  con- 
spire asainst  destiny.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  v,  1. 
'Tis  such  nnMicv  fiteheie .'— man-y,  a  perfum'd  one. 

0th.,  iv,  1. 

This  animal  was  supposed  to  be  very 
amorous ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  tell  us, 
that  its  name  was  often  applied  to 
ladies  of  easy  or  no  virtue. 
A  FITMENT.    An  equipment,  or  dress. 

I  am,  sir. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  1  then  follow'd.  Cymb.,  v,  5. 

FITTERS.     Small  fragments.     A  low, 
familiar  word,  said  by  Skinner  to  be 
,      derived  from  the  German. 
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None  of  your  piec'd  companions,  your  pin'd  gallants, 
That  fly  to  Jitters  with  ev'ry  flaw  of  weather. 

B.  and  Fl.  Pilgrim.,  i,  1. 
They  look  and  see  the  stones,  the  words,  and  letters. 
And  cut  and  mangled,  in  a  thousandjtlfers. 

Han:  Ariosto,  xxiv,  40. 
Cast  them  upon  the  rockes  by  the  town  walls,  and 
splitted  them  all  to  fitters.  North's  Pint.,  p.  338. 

Only  their  bones,  and  x-A^%ed.fitters  of  their  clothes, 
remained.  Conjat,  vol.  i,  p.  55. 

A  FITTON.  A  fiction,  or  falsehood; 
how  formed,  I  know  not,  unless  by 
corruption  from  fiction. 

He  doth  feed  you  viiih  fit  tons,  figments,  and  leasiugs. 
B.  Jons.  Cyuth.  Revels,  i,  4. 
To  tell  afittone  in  your  landlord's  ears. 

Gasc.  Works,  C  3. 

To  FITTON.     To  form  lies,  or  fictions. 

Although  in  many  other  places  he  commonly  iiseth 
to  fittoii  (or  fitten),  and  to  write  devises  of  his  own 
head.  Plut.  Lives,  hj  North,  p.  1016,  A. 

FIVES,  more  properly  VIVES ;  in 
French,  avivss.  A  disease  in  horses, 
little  differing  from  the  strangles. 

Past  cure  of  the/»«,  stark  spoil'd  witli  llie  stassrers. 

Tarn,  of  Shr'ui,  2. 

For  the  vives,  v,-hich  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kiruels 

between  the  chap  and  tlie  neck  of  the  horse,  take,  &c. 

G.  Markk.  Wa>/  to  get  W.,  b.  i,  ch.  39. 

FIXURE.  Fixture,  fixedness  ;  that  by 
wliich  anything  is  fixed. 

The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  't, 

As  we  are  niock'd  with  art.  Wint.  T ,  v,  3. 

That  is,  the  attachment  of  the  eye, 
that  by  which  it  is  fixed  into  the 
head,  has  motion :  as  a  string,  or 
some  such  contrivance. 

Eend  and  deracinate 
The  unity,  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  fro"ni  then-  jixure.  Tro.  S'  Cr.,  i,  3. 

Wliose  glorious /.rwre  in  so  clear  a  sky. 

Braijt.  Baron's  IK,  canto  i. 

fFIZGIG,  or  FISGIG.  This  word  had 
several  meanings.  I .  It  was  used  for 
a  light  woman. 

For  when  you  looke  for  praises  sound, 
Tlien  are  you  for  light  fisyifit/s  crownde. 

Gossan's  Pleasant  Quippes,  1590. 

2.  A  sort  of  harpoon  used  in  fishing. 

■VNliich  we  scarce  lost  sight  of,  when  an  anuade  of 
dolphins  assaulted  us;  and  such  we  saulted  as  we 
could  intice  to  taste  our  hooks  or  fissqiqtjs. 

Herbert's' Travels,  1638. 

Canst  thou  vriih.fi:-giffs  pierce  him  [leviathan]  to  the 

quick  ?  Sandi/s's  Paraphrases  on  Job. 

3.  A  common  kind  of  firework.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  described  in 
White's  Artificial  Fireworks,  1708,  p. 
25. 

tFLABBERKIN.     Flabby. 

For  besides  nat\irc  hath  lent  liim  afiabberkin  face, 
like  one  of  tlic  foure  windes,  and  cbeekes  that  sagge 
like  a  womans  duggs  over  liis  chin-bone. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  159~. 

fFLABEL.      A  sort  of  fan.     Lat./a- 
helium. 
Esventoir.    A  fan  or  flabell  to  gather  wind. 

Nomenclacor. 

fTo  FLAFF.     To  flutter. 


Then  doubt  not  you  a  thousand/^/^/iy  flags, 

Mor  horrible  cries  of  hideous  heatlieu  hags.  DuBartas. 

FLAGS.  Our  old  play-houses  exhibited 
flags  on  their  roofs  when  there  were 
performances  at  them.  This  origi- 
nated, probably,  from  the  situation  of 
several  of  them  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames;  since,  by  this  device, 
they  could  telegraphically  inform  those 
on  the  opposite  shore,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  play.  In  Lent,  of  course, 
as  there  were  no  plays,  there  were 
no  flags  out.  The  Globe  playhouse, 
with  its  flag,  is  delineated  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  edition  1778,  at  page  85 
of  the  prefaces. 

Nay,  faith,  for  blushing,  I  think  there's  grace  little 
enough  amongst  j'ou  aU;  'tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks, 
the  flag's  down.  3IaJ  World,  0.  PI.,  v,  314. 

Tlie  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  a.  flag  upon  the 
pole  at  a  common  playhouse,  to  waft  companv. 
^    ,  /4i/,  p.  364. 

Each  play-house  advanceth  his  flagge  in  the  aire, 
whither  quickly,  at  the  waving  thereof,  are  sum- 
moned W'hole  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Curtain  Br.  of  the  W.,  p.  47. 

fFLAKE.     A  piece ;  a  share. 

Yet  by  your  leve 
A  frcre  dyd  she  gyve 
Of  her  love  a  flake. 

The  Boke  of  Mag  d  Emlyn,  p.  18. 

fFLALY.     Acting  like  flails. 

At  once  all  furrows  plow,  the  strughng  streams 
O're  all  the  main  gape  wide,  boile  foamie  streams, 
Withy?rt/y-oares  and  slicing  foredecks  fierce. 
Which  through  the  bustling  billows  proudly  pierce. 
rirgd,  bg  Vicars,  1633. 

fFLAM.  A  falsehood,  or  deception. 
Also  used  as  a  verb,  to  deceive. 

Bell.  Can  yom-  drun!;en  friend  keep  a  secret  ? 
Merry.  K  it  be  a  truth;  but  it  prove  a  Ive,  a  flam,  a 
wheadle,  'twill  out;  I  shall  tell  it  the  "ue.vt'man  I 
meet.  Sedleg's  BeUamira. 

Pcrjiu-y  among  some  Rhodomontado  pretenders  to 
love,  even  of  either  sex,  is  set  lightly  by,  and  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  breach  of  their  oaths,  vows,  and  solemn 
protestations,  they  would /«m«  us  with  an  old  tale  of 
the  antient  poets,  that  Jupiter,  having  in  his  many 
scapes  and  transformations,  been  guilty  himself. 

Vunton's  Ladies'  Dictiontim. 

FLAMED.     Inflamed. 

AnH.flam'd  with  zeale  of  vengeance  inwardly, 
He  askt,  who  had  that  dame  so  fouly  dight. 

Spe'ns.  F.  Q.,  V,  i,  l4. 
And  since  their  courage  is  so  nohly7?<;«i'(/, 
This  morning  we'll  behold  the  chainpions 
Within  the  iFst. 

Coronation,  bg  Shirleg,  (in  B.  &  Fl.)  act  ii. 
1  amflam'd 
With  pity  and  affection ;  whetliev  more ! 

Pnrsloic's  Honest  Latcgfr,  C  1. 

fFLANDAN.  An  old  term  in  fortifica- 
tion ?  Also,  a  kind  of  pinner  used  by 
ladies. 

Will  it  not  be  convenient  to  attack  yova  flaiulaii  first, 

says  the  maid?  More  anger  yet  ?  still  military  terms? 

Bunion's  Ladies'  Dictionarg. 

fFLANG.     The  preterite  of  fling. 

Even  so  through  thicke  and  thin  we/<in<7,  tlirogh  foes 
and  weapons  pight.  Virgil,  bg  Phatr,  1600. 
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Into  the  fleet  she  flanr;  it  furiouslj'. 

J'irffil,  hi/  Vicars,  1632. 

fFLANKER.  An  entrenchment  pro- 
tecting the  flank  of  a  position. 

or  ovitwoikcs,  lialf  iiioones,  spurres,  and  parrapets, 
Of  turnepike3,/n«/i-f«,  cats,  and  counter-scarfs. 

Shirleij,  Uonoria  and  Mammon,  1659. 

tro  FLANKER.  1.  To  fortify.  From 
the  preceding  word. 

Tlie  philosopher  also  flanclcers  this  intention  of  ours, 
wlicn  he  sailh,  that  nobilitie  is  a  Tertiie  of  race  and 
kinde.  Fassenger  of  BtnvemUo,  1G12. 

2.  To  emit  sparks,  or  to  flicker. 

By  fancTceryng  flame  of  fu'ie  love 
To  cinders  men  are  wome. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes ,  1577. 

FLANNEL.  A  ridiculous  expression 
for  a  Welchman,  because  Wales  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  it. 
Flannel  is  speciously  derived  from 
gwlanen,  which  means  woollen.  To 
this  day,  the  very  softest  and  most 
delicate  flannel  of  this  nation  is 
manufactured  in  Wales. 

I  am  dejected,  I  am  not  ahle  to  answer  the  Welch 
flannel.  Mer.  IK  11'.,  v,  5. 

Meaning  sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  the 
same  scene  FalstafF  uses  several 
similar  characteristics  of  tlie  Welch- 
man  : 

Am  1  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too?  Shall  I  have  a 
coxcomb  of  frhe?  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd  with  a 
piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

fFLAP.  To  strike.  To  flap  in  the 
mouth,  to  taunt. 

Cred.  Witli  what  a  lie  you'd /«;)  me  in  the  mouth  ? 
Thou  hast  the  readiest" invention 
To  put  ofT  any  thing.        CartwrigU's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Eascall,  dost/n;;pe  me  in  the  mouth  with  tailer? 
And  tell'st  lliou  me  of  haberdasher's  ware  ? 

Itoielands,  Knave  oflTarls,  1613. 

FLAP-DRAGON.  A  small  combustible 
body,  set  on  fire,  and  put  afloat  in  a 
glass  of  liquor.  The  courage  of  the 
toper  was  tried  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow  it  flaming  ;  and  his  dexterity 
was  proved  by  being  able  to  do  it 
unhurt.  Raisins  in  hot  brandy  were 
the  commonest  flap-dragons. 

Thou  art  easier  swallow'd  than  a.Jlap-dragon. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  famous 
for  this  feat : 

My  brother 
Swallows  it  with  more  case  than  a  Dutchman 
Does  flap-dragons.  Ham  Alky,  O.  Tl.,  v,  436. 

Our  I'iemish  coiTioral  was  lately  choak'd  at  Delph 
[i.e..  Delft,  in  Holland]  with  aflap-dragon. 

MaUk  at  3Udn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  383. 

As  candles'  ends  made  the  most  for- 
midable flap-dragons,  the  greatest 
merit  was  ascribed  to  the  heroism  of 
swallowing   them.       See    Candles'- 

ENDS. 


To  FLAP-DRAGON.  To  swallow  whole, 
like  a  flap-dragon,  or  to  be  agitated  in 
a  liquid  as  that  is :  a  word  coined 
from  the  preceding. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship;  to  sec  how  the  sea 
fliip-dragon'd  it.  Wint.  Tale,  iii,  3. 

^FLAP-JACK.  A  pancake;  some  say, 
an  apple  puff";  but  we  have  below 
express  authority  for  the  former 
sense. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holy-days,  fish  for  fasting-days, 
and  moreo'er  puddings  anH.  flap  jaci-s. 

Pericles,  ii,  7  ;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  47. 
And 'tis  in  request  among  gentlemen's  daughters  to 
devour  their  cheese-cakes,  apple-pies,  cream  and 
custards, /n/)-Jac^-.s,  and  pan-puddings. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  353, 
Untill  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  transform'd 
into  the  forme  of  a.  flap-jack,  which  in  our  translation 
is  cald  a  pancake.  Taylor's  Jack-a-lent,  i,  p.  115. 

fFLAP-MOUTHED.    Applied  to  a  dog. 

He  hath  one  dog  for  hunting  of  the  cunny, 
AVorth  a  v  hole  kenell  of  -^om  flap-mouth' d  hounds. 

Taylor's  Iforkes,  1630. 

tFLAPPER.  An  instrument  for  driving 
flies  away. 

It  would  be  as  a  rudder  to  stin-e  and  conduct  him  into 
a  secure  port,  and  an  t^wXw.xM  flapper  to  drive  away 
the  flies  of  aU  worldly  vanities. 

Passenger  of  BeHvenuto,\Gl" ■ 

FLAPSE.  A  term  of  reproach,  which 
I  have  not  seen,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing instance : 

Wliat,  wliat!  how  now,  ha?  You  are  a  flapse  to 
terme  my  son  so.        Brome,  New  Acad.,  act  iv,  p.  81 . 

fFLASHY.     Going  by  flashes. 

Thus  spake  the  ladie,  who  in  this  meanwhile 
With  li^ht-heeVdflas/iy  haste  the  horse  o'retook. 
Laves  hold  on's  bridle,  at  him  fiercely  strook ; 
And  thus  in's  blond  reveng'd  his  knavish  wrong. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1G32, 

A  FLASK  OF  ARROWS.  Apparently 
a  set  of  them. 

llcr  rattling  quiver  at  her  shoulders  hung, 
Tliereiu  a  /tusk  of  arrows  featherd  well. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xi,  28. 

FLAT-CAP.  A  term  of  ridicule  for  a 
citizen.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
flat  round  caps  were  the  highest 
fashion ;  but,  as  usual,  when  their 
date  was  out,  they  became  ridiculous. 
Citizens  of  London  continued  to  wear 
them,  long  after  they  were  generally 
disused,  and  were  often  satirised  for  it. 

Come,  sinah,  you  flat-cap,  where  be  those  whites  ? 

Honest  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  301. 

This  the  citizen  resents,  as  a  great 

insult. 

I\I;ilv<'  their  loose  comments  upon  ev'ry  word, 
(lislure,  or  look  I  use;  mock  me  all  over 
I'lom  my  flui-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  II.,  ii,  1. 
Trade?  to  the  city,  child, 
A  flat-cap  will  become  thee. 

B.  and  Fl.  lion.  Man's  Fort.,  V,  ult. 
V>'cnHhy  flat-caps,  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the  best 
of  any  iuen  in  Kurope.    Marston's  Dutch  Court.,  ii,  1. 
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See  the  notes  on  the  first  passage  ; 
also  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p. 
545,  ed.  1603. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Honest 
Whoi'e,  is  a  ludicrous  oration,  to  prove 
that  9.  fiat  round  cap  is  fittest  for  a 
citizen,  and  extolling  it  highly.  Among 
the  rest,  it  is  said, 

Flat-caps  as  proper  are  to  city  go^Tis, 

A.S  to  armour  helmets,  or  to  kings  their  crowns. 

In  another  place, 

Tlie  city  cap  is  round,  tlie  scholar's  square. 
To  shew  that  government  and  learning  are 
The  perfect'st  limbs  i'  th'  body  of  a  state. 

See  O.  PL,  iii,  39U,  et  seq. 
FLATIVE.     Windy,  or  rather  causing 
wind.     We  now  SKy  flatulent. 

Eat  not  too  many  of  those  apples,  they  be  vcTyflalhe. 
Lingua,  O.  Pi.,  v,  i'io. 

No  other  instance  has  been  produced. 
FLATLING.    Flat;  applying  the  broad- 
est  side  to  the  object.     Shakespeare 
has  flatlouff.     Temp.,  ii,  1, 

Rogero  never  foyn'd,  and  seldom  strake 
HvitflatUnc/.  Harr.  Ariost.,  x.xxvi,  55. 

Fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  flalUnq  there  a  great 
wliile.  North's  Flat.,  p.  892. 

Spenser  has  it  somewhere,  but  I  have 
not  marked  the  passage. 

+But  him  the  woorthy  stouuded  \i  ith  a  blow, 
kflatUng  blow  that  on  his  beaver  glaucst. 

Heytvood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

tFLAT.     Apparenth%  contradictions. 

He  thought  witli  banding  brave  to  keepe  tlie  coyle. 
Or  else  viiihfiatts  and  facings  mec  to  foyle. 

Miruurfor  Magistrates,  15S7. 

fFLATUOUS.     Windy. 

Tlierefore,  saith  Galen,  there  must  of  necessitio  be  a 
place  voide  in  the  middest,  which  borroweth  either 
some  fat  nous,  moist,  or  tempered,  or  mixed  substance 
from  the  jiarts.  Sarrongh's  Method  ofPhgsick;  lG2i. 
Having  now  finished  (I  will  not  say  perfected)  my 
little  work  of  this  great  king,  without  prejudice  to  his 
person,  or  envy  to  his  dignity,  not  having  (for  filthy 
lucre  sake)  any  man  in  admiration,  and  willing  to  be 
less  than  tlie  least  in  the  timesy/«/»o'(i'  opinion. 

Wilson's  Life  of  K.  James  I. 

fFLAVEL. 

Un  cotillon  d'est6.  A  Jlavell  peticoatc :  a  summer 
garment.  Kuiaendator. 

FLAUNTS.      Fineries,  gay  attire  that 
^\x\s  flaunt  in. 

Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd/n»»/6-,  behold 
The  steiTincss  of  liis  presence  ?       IVinter's  T.,  iv,  3. 

A  FLAW.  A  sudden  gust  of  violent 
wind.  "It  was  the  opinion,"  says 
.  Warburton,  "  6f  some  philosophers, 
that  the  vapours  being  congeal'd  in 
the  air  by  cold  (wliicli  is  the  most 
intense  in  the  morning),  and  being 
afterwards  rarefied  and  let  loose  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion  those 
sudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind. 


which  were  cdXhd  flaws."  Thus  he 
comments  on  the  following  passage  : 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  Jlavjs  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

2  Hen.  IF,  iv,  4. 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 

ZHen.  ri,  iii,  1. 
What  flav:s,  and  whirles  of  weather. 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days. 

B.S-Fl.Filgrim,''.u,<S. 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds. 
Gust,  and  io\Aflairs  to  herdsmen  and  to  lierds. 

Sh.  Venus  <|-  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  i2o. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Cornish  dialect, 
a  flaw  signifies  primitively  a  cut. 
Polivhele's  Cornish  Vocab.  But  it  is 
also  there  used  in  a  secondary  sense, 
for  those  sudden  or  cutting  gusts  of 
wind : 

P.  Are  they  not  frequently  e.xposed,  however  [m 
Cornwall]  to  what  they  call /rtjcj  of  wind?  T.  Yes, 
and  they  sometimes  prove  not  only  vei-y  boisterous, 
but  very  fatal  in  their  consequences.  P.  From  whence 
are  those  casual  winds  caWeAflaics  ?  T.  In  the  Cornish 
vocabulary  that  term  signifies  to  cut. 

TJieoph.  Botanista,  on  Cornwall,  p.  5. 

He  proceeds  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  Greek  ;  but  (jiXaw  in  Greek  means 
not  to  cut,  but  to  crush  or  break.  It 
is  usually  derived  from  flo.  Milton 
uses  it  in  this  sense  more  than  once. 
See  Todd. 

In  the  following  passage  flawes  is 
unintelligible : 

A  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  i\\e  flakes  of  her  own  vouth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report.        Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  3. 

Warburton  proposed  flames,  which 
has  since  been  adopted,  being  found 
to  be  confirmed  by  sir  W.  Davenant, 
and  suiting  the  sense  so  exactly, 
i//5^e?-V/ especially.  The  inversion  of 
the  letter  m  seems  to  have  produced 
the  error.  Dr.  Johnson  rather  petu- 
lantly rejected  the  emendation  ;  pro- 
bably because  it  came  from  Warburton. 
A  FLAWN.  A  custard  ;  from  tlic  French, 

flan.  See  Menage,  in  that  word ;  and 
Du  Cange  m  flato  and  flanfo.  Cot- 
grave  renders    the    French  flans,   by 

flawnes.     Sec  liim  in  Voc. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with  flaicns  and 

custards  stor'd, 
Wliig,  cyder,  and  with  whev,  I  domineer  a  lord. 

D'raijt.  Ntjmphal.,  6,  p.  1496. 

Kersey  defines  it,  "A  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter;" 
which  is  not  exactly  a  custard,  though 
approaching  to  it. 
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fFLEA-BITE.     A  trifling  damage. 

If  they  doe  lose  by  pirates,  tempests,  rocks, 
"lis  but  afleab'Ue  to  their  wealtliy  stockes ; 
Wliilst  the  poore  cutpurse  day  and  night  doth  toile, 
Watches  and  wardcs,  and  dotli  liimselfe  turmoile. 

Tinjlor's  ll'orlces,  1630. 

fFLEA-POWDER.  A  remedy  against 
fleas,  ■whicli  appears  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  Scojrgin  found  out  his  flca-poirder, 
An  excellent  med'ciue  being  us'd  aright 
To  put  those  negro  back-biters  to  flight. 

Poor  Robin,  1699. 

FLEAK.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
Johnson,  who  cites  More  against 
Atheism  for  it.  We  find  it  also  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  from  one  woman 
to  another;  in  which  case,  it  seems 
that  it  can  only  mean,  "  little  insig- 
nificant thing."  Appai-ently  the  same 
sisjla/ie,  or  nearly  so. 

Fie  upon  me !  tis  well  known  I  am  the  motlier 
Of  children,  smrry  fteak!  'tis  not  for  nought 
You  boil  eggs  in  your  gruel. 

The  lilts,  O.  n.,  viii,  450. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note,  says  a^eak 
of  bacon  means  a  Jlitch ;  so  it  may, 
but  M'hat  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  The 
word  is  found  also  in  the  sense  of  a 
hurdle,  or  grate ;  but  that  is  equally 
remote. 
To  FLECK.  To  spot.  German,  Gothic, 
and  Danish. 

And  fecked  darkness  like  a  di'unkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

Itom.  S/  Jill-,  ii,  3. 
We'll/fcA-  our  white  steeds  in  vour  Christian  blood. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  538. 
And  full  of  gergon  as  is  nflecken  pve. 

The  Ordinarrj,  O.  PL,  x,  235. 

That  is,  "  full  of  chattering  as  a  spotted 
mag-pie. ^^ 

All  jag'd  and  frounst,  with  divers  colours  deckt, 
They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drink  till  they  hefleekt. 
Mirror  for  Mni/ist.,  p.  292. 

Flec/ct  sometimes  meant  drunk  : 

Tiicy  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drinkc  tiU  they  he  feckt. 
Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  293. 

FLEDGE,  adj.  for  fledged,  part.  Fur- 
nished with  feathers. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  part,  knew  that  the  bird  was 
jledye ;  "and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam.  Merch.  of  J'cn.,  iii,  1. 

Whose  downy  plumes,  with  happy  augurrc, 
Presage  betimes  what  the  fedye  soul  will  be. 

I'roeme  to  Poole's  Parnass. 
There  arc  likewise  on  either  side  of  him  discovered 
two  great  bunches  so  big  as  a  large  fooleball,  and  (as 
some  thinke)  will  in  time  grow  to  wings;  hut  God,  1 
liopc,  will  that  he  shall  be  destroyed  iicfore  he  grow 
so  Jledffe.         Disc,  of  Serpents,  Hart.  Misc.,  iii,  p.  111. 

To  FLEDGE,  v.  To  become  fledged, 
to  acquire  feathers.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten flidye. 

In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Ilolborn,  and  tlie  chief 
places  of  resort  about  London,  doc  they  every  day 


build  their  nests,  every  houre  flidge,  and,  in  tearme* 
time  especially,  flutter  they  abroad  in  flocks. 

7?.  Gree.ie,  Earl.  Misc.,  viii,  383. 

To  FLEER.  To  look  with  scorn  and 
sly  impertinence ;  much  the  same  as 
to  sneer.  It  is  no  longer  in  common 
use. 

Tush,  tush,  man ;  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me, 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool. 

Much  J  do,  V,  1. 

You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man 

That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.  Jut.  Cas.,  i,  3. 

tA  crafty  fellow  I  feare,  he  is  so  full  of  courtesie,  and 
some  coiisoning  companion,  he  hath  such  nflearing 
countenance.  The  Man  in  t lie  Moone,  1609. 

A  FLEER,  s.,  made  from  the  above. 
A  sneer,  a  contemptuous  look. 

Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  i:\iefleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns 
That  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  his  face.      OtheU.,  iv,  1. 

FLEET.  A  small  stream.  Saxon.  Fleet 
of  ships,  float,  &c.,  are  from  the  same 
origin. 

Together  wove  wc  nets  t'  entrap  the  fish, 
In  flouds  and  sed^y  fleetes. 

Maithetres's  Aminta,  C. 
In  which  lane  standeth  the  Fleete,  a  prison-house,  so 
called  of  Xhe  fleet,  or  water,  running  by  it. 

Stowe's  Land.,  p.  317. 

To  FLEET.     To  float.     Saxon. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sea-like. 
Ant.  S-  CI.,  iii,  11. 
At  length  hreakes  domi  in  raine,  and  haile,  and  sleet, 
First  from  one  coast,  'till  nought  thereof  be  drie ; 
And  then  another  'till  that  likewise/ce^ 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  ix,  3.3. 
This  isle  ahaWfleel  upon  the  ocean, 
And  wander  to  the  unfrequented  Inde. 

Fdw.  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  32G. 

Used  as  a  verb  active,  for  to  cause  to 
float : 

They  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
day,  and /7c(<  the  time  cai-elessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world.  As  you  like  it,  i,  1. 

fFLEETEN-FACE.  What  we  now  call 
a  whey-face.    To  fleet  is  to  skim  milk. 

You  know  where  vou  arc,  yow  fleeten-face.      B.  <J-  Fl. 

fTo  FLESH.     To  excite. 

And  when  he  falls  the  hunter's  gladd, 
The  hounds  areflesh'd,  and  few  are  sadd. 

Old  ballad. 

FLESH  AND  FELL.    Muscle  and  skin. 

See  Fell. 
FLESIIMENT.     Pride,  encouraged  by 
a  successful  attempt ;    being  fleshed 
with,  or  having  tasted  success. 

And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
IJrcw  on  me  here  again.  Lear,  ii,  2. 

See  to  flesh,  in  1  lien.  IV,  v,  4. 
FLETCHER.  An  arroW-maker.  Flechier, 
Fr.,  from  flcche,  an  arrow. 

Her  mind  rnns  sure  upon  a  fletcher,  or  a  bowyer: 
however,  I'll  inform  against  both;  the  fletcher  for 
taking  whole  money  for  pieced  arrows;  the  bowyer 
for  horning  the  headmen  of  his  parish,  and  taking 
money  for  his  ])ains.    Match  at  Midn.,  O.  VI.,  vii,378. 

N.B.  The  extremities  of  bows  were 
generally  finished  with  horn. 
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It  is  unseemlie  for  tlie  painter  to  feather  a  shaft,  or 
for  the  Jictcher  to  handle  the  pencil. 

Eupkues,  Epist.  Dedic,  A.  2  b. 
Moreover,  both  tlie  flelcher  in  makinge  your  shaft,  and 
you  in  nockinge  your  shaft,  must  take  heede  that  two 
feathers  equally  runue  on  the  bow. 

Ascham,  Toxoph.,  p.  177. 

FLEW'D.  Having  large  hanging  cliaps, 
which,  in  a  hound,  were  Ci\\hdi  flews. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
Soflew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

MiiCs.N.  Dr.,iv,1. 
The  one  of  them  call'd  Jolly-boy,  a  grete 
And  larije-fiav'd  hound. 

Arthur  Gohliiif/'s  Ovid,  b.  iii,  p.  33. 

tFLEW-NET.  "A  float-net, /ew-ne^, 
reteniculura."  Withals  Dictionarie, 
ed.  1608,  p.  125. 

FLIBBERGIBBE.  Used  by  Latimer 
for  a  sycophant. 

And  when  these  flatterers  tmiX  flibhergibbes  another 
day  shall  come  and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace 
may  answer  them  thus.    "  Sermons,  fol.  39. 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET.  The  name  of  a 
fiend,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare ; 
and,  though  so  grotesque,  not  invented 
by  him,  but  by  those  who  wished  to 
impose  upon  their  liearers  the  beUef 
of  his  actual  e.xistence  ;  this,  and  most 
of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Edgar  in 
Lear,  being  to  be  found  in  bishop 
Karsenet's  book,  cited  below,  among 
those  which  some  Jesuits,  about  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  pre- 
tended to  cast  out,  for  the  sake  of 
making  converts.  The  principal  scene 
of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  and  Dr.  llarsenet,  by  order 
of  the  privy  council,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  the  detection 
of  it. 

This  is  the  foul  ficnO,  Flibberlii/ibbet ;  he  begins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

See  also  act  iv,  1 . 

Fratcretto,  FUberdigibet,  Hoberdidancc,  Tocobatto, 
were  four  devils  of  the  round  or  morice ;  these  four 
Jiad  forty  assistants  under  them,  as  themselves  do 
confcsse.  HarseuH,  Bed.  of  Popish  Imposlures. 

Tiiou  F/ebergibet,  F/ebergibet,  thou  wretch ! 
Wot'st   thou  wlicrcto  last   part  of  that  word   doth 
stretcli  ?    Utywood,  in  his  Sixte  Hundred  of  Epig. 

To  FLICKER.     To  flutter. 

Certain  little  birds  only  were  heard  to  warble  out 
their  sweet  notes,  and  fo  flicker  up  and  downe  the 
.     grecuc  trees  of  the  gardens.         North's  Pint.,  p.  6oi. 
lint  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrcl 
That  hovers  over  her  and  dares  lier  daily. 
Soma  flic/ceriiig  sla\e.  P.  .1-  Fl.  Pilgrim,  i,  1. 

Witii  gaudy  ]iennotisflicieriiig  in  tlie  air. 

Fuimus  Troes,  0.  I'l.,  vii,  471. 

It  seems,  in  the  ne.\t  instance,  to  mean 
sparkling  or  flaming;  but  the  speech 
is  intentionally  bombastical : 


Wliose  influence,  like  the  \vrcath  of  radiant  fire 
Oaflick-'ring  Phojbus'  front.  Lear,  ii,  2. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  other  mo- 
tions.    Dryden  used  the  word. 

■\^Pot.  Alas  !  I  am  not  znj  flickering  thing: 

I  cannot  boast  of  that  flii^ht-fading  gift 

You  men  call  beauty.      Cartwright's  Ordinary,  Uol. 

FLICKER-MOUSE,  or  FLITTER- 
MOUSE ;  that  is,  fluttering  mouse. 
A  bat. 

Once  a  bat,  and  ever  a  bat !  a  rere  mouse, 
And  bird  o'  twilight;  he  has  broken  thrice. 
***** 

Come,  I  will  sec  i\ii  flicker-mouse,  my  fly. 

J5  Jons.  Nev:  Inn,  iii,  1. 

The  above  sentences  are  at  some  dis- 
stance  from  each  other,  but  they  are 
spoken  of  the  same  person.  The 
same  author  usesflittei--?noi(se  also  : 

And  ^iiiXy  flitter-mice,  with  leather  wina-s. 

SadShepJt.,  ii,  8. 

FLIGGE.  Apparently  for  fledged. 
[This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  mean- 
ing.] 

Kill  bad  chickins  in  the  tread, 
i'l'OO'',  they  Iiardiy  can  be  catch'd.  • 

R.  Soiithtcell's  Poems,  1st  ed.,  p.  51. 
tWiy  do  the  eagles  drive  away  their  voong  ones 
before  they  be  feathered  or  fligge  ? 

Delectable  Dtmaundes  and  Pleasant  Questions, 
1590,  p.  48. 

fFLIGGER.     To  sneer. 

Then  "Nature  has  with  beauty,  more  with  scorne. 
That  they  must  fligger,  scofle,  deride,  and  jeere, 
Appoyut  their  servants  certaine  houres  t'  appeaie. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1628. 

fFLIGHT.     Swift  in  transit. 

So  flif/ht  is  mclancholieto  darke  disgrace. 
And  deadly  drowsie  to  a  bright  good  moiTOw? 

Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  11. 

A  FLIGHT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  formed 
for  very  long  shots,  well  feathered, 
light,  and  flying  straight. 

O  yes,  here  be  allsorts,//^/;/.';,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts; 
but  1  can  wound  with  a  brandish,  and  never  draw 
bow  for  the  matter.  B.  Jons.  Cgnthia's  Rev.,  v,  10. 
Thus  would  he  siicake :  1  woidd  at  twelvescore  pricks 
Have  shot  all  day  an  anow  of  a  pound, 
Have  shot  the  flight  full  fortie  score  and  sLte. 

Earringt.  Epigr.,  II,  78. 

Also  the  sport  of  shooting  with  such 
arrows : 

He  set  u])  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  cliallenjcil 
Cupid  at  the  flight.  Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

k  flight,  QY flight-shot,  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  measure  of  distance : 

Heart  of  chance ! 
To  throw  me  now,  within  n  flight  o'  the  tomi. 

I'jrkshire  Tnig.,  sc.  S  ;  Sli.  Suppl ,  ii,  665. 

The  distance  of  ^flight-shot  is  stated 
by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
above  London  Bridge: 

The  passa^'e  into  it  at  fill  se  is"  a  file-shot  over,  as 
much  as  tlie  Tamisc  is  above  the  bridge. 

Vol.  iv,  p.  44. 

The  flight  arrow,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  was   called  flecta,  and 
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was  a  fieet  arrow,  witli  narrow 
feathers.  See  Blount's  Tenures;  or 
the  republication  of  them,  entitled, 
Fragmcnta  Antiquitatis,  where  it  is 
said  that  '' JtuJph  h  Fletcher  held 
land  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of 
paying  viyinti  jiectas  (twenty /«>/*/«) 
yearly  at  the  exchequer."  p.  110. 
tFLIGHT-HEAD.  A  wild-headed  per- 
son. 

Some  insiirrection  liafh  been  in  Warwickshire,  ami 
bcim  the  very  same  da)'  that  the  plot  should  have 
heun  executed ;  some  Popish /iir/i^/i«((/5  thinking,' to 
do  wonders.    .  Letter  dated  1603. 

tFLIGHT-WINGS.  Appears  to  mean 
wings  which  take  first  one  way  and 
then  another. 

This  man,  a  certain  twofold  fortune  (as  the  poet  s  fame) 
cairyin"  with  her  pqU-Kxnqs,  sliewed  unto  the  world 
one  wlnle  a  bountifuU  henctactorand  advannccrof  lus 
friends  to  great  fortunes,  otlicrwhiles  againe  a  ven- 
gible  wayt-layer. 

Holland's  Ammlanns  Marcejhiius,  1609. 

FLIM-FLAM  ;  a  reduplication  of  /«?», 
meaning  the  same.  An  imposition, 
a  lie.  This  word  was  not  originally 
in  Johnson,  but  has  been  introduced 
by  Todd. 

Tills  is  a  pretty  fwi-flam.  B. /■  Fl.  Little  Fr.  L.,  act  ii. 
These  arc  no  flim-flam  stories. 

Ozell's  Uabelais,  Piol.  to  B.  II,  vol.  ii,  p.  iv. 

In  his  Catalogue  of  Imaginary  Books, 
he  introduces  also  "  the  /im-fams  of 
the  law."     Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 

Affirming  things  which  babies  would  scarce  belecve ; 
and  all  the  magpies  in  a  countrie  would  hardly  vouch- 
safe to  chatter  such  iuoMshflim-ftams  us  they  do. 

Uosj).  of  Inc.  Fooles,  p.  3. 

An  ingenious  and  amusing  modern 
book  was  entitled  Flun-flams;  but 
the  author  seems  to  mean  by  it. 
Satires,  lie  coins  also  the  verb  to 
flim-flam,  for  to  satirise.  See  Brit. 
Grit.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  207. 

■tThey  with  a  courtly  tricke,  or  ti  flim-flam, 
1)0  nod  at  me,  whilst  I  the  noddy  am. 

Taylor's  IVorkes,  1630. 
+And  sit  with  patience  an  hour  by  the  heels 
To  learn  the  non-sence  of  tlic  constables. 
Such  jig- like  flim-ilams  being  got  to  make 
The  rabble  laugU'and  nut-cracking  forsake. 
'  Itandolph's  J'oems,  1643. 

■JTliey  took  their  leaves  of  the  Palatine,  telling  him  a 
hundred  stories  and  flim-flams  of  their  veneration  for 
his  flL-rson,  and  their  readiness  to  serve  his  interests. 

^  The  Pagan  rri>ic,;UW. 

+1  wil  not  be  troubled,  colonel,  witli  his  meanings,  if 
he  do  not  marry  her  this  very  evening  (for  I'le  ha' 
none  of  his  flim-jlams  and  his  may-be's. 

Cutvlet/'s  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  16C3. 

i-FLIMMERS.     Seems  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  common  people. 

But  rurall/immew  and  other  of  our  sort, 
Uulo  thy  lodging  or  court  when  they  resort. 

Barclay's  Eclogues,  1570. 


A  FLING,  s.    A  slight,  trifling  matter ; 
in  the  following  proverb  : 

Englandwerebut  a/!H/7, 
Save  for  the  crooked  stick,  and  the  gray  goose  wing. 

That  is,  England  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, were  it  not  for  the  bow  and 
arrow.     So   explained   by  Fuller,   in 
Barkshire,  p.  85,  4to  ed. 
fTo  FLING.     To  kick. 

kflinging  or  kicking  horse.  Komenclator. 

-j-FLIPPlT.     A  wanton  woman. 

How  now  my  wanton  fllppitt  ? 
AVhere  ai-e  thy  ging  of  sweetnes  ?  this  is  mettle 
To  coyne  young  Cupids  in.  ,     ,r  , 

A.  Wilson's  Inconstant  Lady. 

A  FLIRT-GILL.  An  arbitrary  trans- 
position of  the  compounded  word  gtll- 
flirt,  that  is,  a  flirting-gill,  a  woman 
of  light  behaviour.     See  Gill-fliut. 

Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills 

Itom.  and  Jul,  u,  4. 
You  heard  him  take  me  up  like  a  flirt-gill. 

B.  #-  Fl.  Kn.  ofB.  Pestle,  iv,  1. 

Where,  the  last  editor  tells  us,  the 
second  quarto  reads  gill-flirts.  In 
another  place  we  have  it  more  at 
length. 

Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke 
As  I  had  been  a  maukin,  ajluri-gillian. 

Chances,  m,  1. 

The  gilhj-flower,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  name  to  the  word  gill-flirt,  was 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  falsehood. 
Shakespeare  says,  "some  call  them 
nature's  bastards."  Winter's  T.,  iv,  3 . 
See  the  note  there.  iMore  anciently 
they  were  called  gillofers  (see  Lang- 
ham,  Gard.  of  Health,  p.  281),  and 
are  oddly  enough,  though  very  truly, 
derived  from  carijophjllum  ;  for  from 
that  w^ord  is  formed  giroflk,  Fr. 
Whence  gillofer,  and,  lastly,  gilly- 
floiver.  Dr.  Johnson  hesitates  be- 
tween that  etymology  and  the  popular 
deduction  of  the  word  from  July- 
floioer,  which  in  truth  deserves  no 
attention.  Gilly-flower  meant  origin- 
ally a  pink. 
■\To  *FL1SK.  To  skip.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  FisK. 

Were  fannes,  and  fiappes  of  feathers  fond, 
To  Hit  away  ihe  flisk-ing  flies. 

Gossan's  Pleasant  Qmppes,  lo96. 

To  FLIT.     To  fly  or  fleet  away. 

i'or  on  a  sandic  hill,  that  still  did  flitl 
And  fall  awav,  it  mounted  was  full  hie. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  5. 
Alas,  thr.t  cannot  be,  for  he  is  flit 
Out  of  this  camp,  wilhouteu  stay  or  pause. 

Fair/ax,  Tasso,  v,  5^ 

fFLITCHIN.     A  flitch  of  bacon. 
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FovreTfl'ttchiiis  of  bacon  in  the  chimney. 

MS.  Inventory  of  Goods,  1658. 

FLITTER-MOUSE.  See  Flicker- 
mouse. 

FLIX.  The  flux,  a  \\-ell-knowu  dis- 
order. 

What  with  the  burning  feaver,  and  thefllxe. 
Of  sixtie  men  there  scant  returned  sixe. 

Harringt.  Ariosto,  xxxiii,  1-3. 
The  father  of  Publius  lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of 
a  bloody //x. 

Acts,  xxviii,  8,  in  the  authorised  version. 

The  change  to  Jlux  was  tacitly  made, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
eai'ly  in  the  last  century. 
See  Grnhb's  famous  ballad  of  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  for  the  situation 
to  which  St.  George  reduced  the 
dragon. 
■\To  FLOCK.     To  crowd. 

Though  in  the  morning  I  began  to  goe, 

Good  fellowes  trooping,  jfocA-'c/  me  so, 

That  make  what  haste  1  could,  the  sunne  was  set, 

E're  from  the  gates  of  London  I  could  »et. 

Tinjlofs'Trorlies,  1609. 

tFLOCKLINGS.     Sheep. 

But  she  takes  not  so  much  for  curing  of  a  thousand 
mortal  people,  as  I  have  spent  in  turpentine  and  tarre 
to  keep  my  flocklings  cleanly  in  a  spring-time. 

lironu's  Queen  and  Concubiiie,  1659. 

fFLOCKS.     Sediment. 

IS'ot  to  leave  ameflocies  in  the  bottomc  of  the  cup. 

Kash,  Fierce  Fenihsse.  1593. 

FLORENTINE.  A  kind  of  made  dish, 
for  which  there  ai'e  three  curious 
receipts  in  May's  Accomplished  Cook, 
pp.  259,  260,  and  261.  Coles  says', 
^'Florentine,  a  made  dish,  torta  ;"  but 
in  the  other  part  of  his  dictionary  he 
renders  torta,  "a  cracknell."  One 
author  says  that  custards  were  called 
Florentines ;  but  he  is  not  supported 
by  others. 

I  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we  have  the  art  of 
making  custards,  which  are  therefore  called  Floren- 
tines. U'il's  Iiilerj)reter,  p.  23. 
If  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  Florentines, 
By  some  lute  statute  be  created  treason. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  v,  1. 

The  last  editor,  Mr.  Weber,  says  it  is 
*'  a  kind  of  pie,  differing  from  a  pasty, 
in  having  no  crust  beneath  the  meat. 
A  veal  Florentine  is  a  dish  well  known 
in  ancient  Scottish  cookery."  Dr. 
Jamieson  confirms  this,  describing  it 
thus  :  "  a  kind  of  pie  ;  properly  meat 
baked  in  a  plate,  with  a  cover  of 
paste."  May's  Florentines  are  made 
with  or  without  paste. 
[The  following  receipts  are  given  for 
making  Florentines.] 

f  How  to  nuike  a  Florentine. — Take  the  kidney  of  a  loyn 
«f  veal,  or  the  wing  of  a  capon,  or  the  leg  of  a  rabbet, 


mince  any  of  tliese  small,  with  the  kidney  of  a  loyn  of 
mutton,  if  it  be  not  fat  enough,  then  season  it  with 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  sugar,  cream,  currans. 
eggs,  and  rose-water,  mingle  these  four  together  and 
put  them  into  a  dish  between  two  slieets  of  paste, 
then  close  it,  and  cut  tlie  paste  round  by  the  brim  of 
the  dish,  then  cut  it  round  about  like  virginal  keys, 
then  turn  up  one,  and  let  the  other  lie. 

A  True  Gentletcoman's  Delight,  1676,  p.  98. 
+To  make  a  Ftorendine,  or  dish  without  paste,  or  ou 
paste. — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  or  veal,  shave  it  into  thin 
slices,  and  mingle  it  with  some  sweet  herbs,  as  sweet 
marjoram,  tliyme,  savory,  parsley,  and  rosemary,  being 
minced  very  "small,  a  clove  of  garhck,  some  l)eaten 
nutmeg,  pepper,  a  minced  onion,  some  grated  manchet, 
and  tliree  or  four  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  mix  all  together, 
witli  a  little  salt,  some  thin  slices  of  interlarded  bacon, 
and  some  oister-liquor,  laj' the  meat  round  the  dish  on 
a  slieet  of  paste,  or  in  the"  dish  without  paste,  bake  it, 
and  being  baked,  stick  bay  leaves  round  the  dish. 

Queen's  Eoyal  CooTcery,  1713. 

FLORENTIUS.  A  knight,  whose  story 
'  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Gower's 
Confessio  Amantis.  He  bound  him- 
self to  iTiarry  a  deformed  hag,  pro- 
vided she  taught  him  the  solution  of 
a  riddle,  on  which  his  life  depended. 
She  is  described  as  being 

The  lothest  wight 
Tliat  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 

And  under  that  description  is  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare : 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius''  love 

Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

fFLOURISH.  The  condition  of  flour- 
ishing. 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  monument  ot 
Rome  pass'd,  when  she  was  in  \hvA  flourish  that  saint 
Austin  desii'edto  see  her  in  ;  she  who  tam'd  the  world, 
tam'd  her  self  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  Time. 

Ilotvell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

FLOTE.  Sea  or  waves.  Saxon.  The 
same  as  fleet.  [Explained  a  wave  by 
Minsheu.  It  is  the  Fr.  ^of,  from 
Jluctus,  still  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

They  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean /<;/?, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Xaplcs.  Temp  ,  i,  3. 

fFLOUT.     A  water-course. 

Item  they  do  further  present  one  sewer  in  Scotter- 
ings  at  the  ould  llout  shall  be  sufficiently  diked  in 
breadth  ten  foot  in  the  toppe  and  six  in  the  bottom 
from  the  head  thereof  unto  tlie  carre. 

Inquisition  in  Lincolnshire,  I5S3. 

To  FLUCE.  Apparently,  for  to  flounce, 
or  plunge.   Only  found  in  these  lines  : 

They  flirt,  tliey  ycrk,  they  back^vard/nff,  and  lling 
As  if  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been. 

Draytcn,  Jfoonc,  p.  513. 

fFLUERS.  Fishing-boats  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  burthen  using  flue 
nets.  MS.  Castomal  of  Brighton, 
1580. 

FLU  ITS  wants  explanation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

And  now  they  sound 
Tantara  tcares  alarme,  the'jtuits  fight,  fight  anew. 
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And  there  axvliile  Wie  Romans  fall  to  ground, 
The  cries  and  sliouts  of  men  to  skies  resouiiil. 
They  fall,  fall,  flie,  Uiefiiils,  downe,  downe  the  droms 
do  crie.  3tirr.  for  Mog.,  p.  169. 

Probably  it  means  flutes  [or  fifes]. 

iToflui/s,  horse-coursers,  sellers,  and  to  buyers. 
To  prisoners,  to  uight-farmers,  and  to  broonie-men, 
To  all  estates  of  forraigners,  and  freemen. 

Taylor's  Iforl-es,  1630. 

fFLUMMERY.      Oatmeal   reduced   to 
jelly. 

To  make  flummern  that  will  thicken  sauce  excellently, 
instead  of  grated  "bread  or  flower;  take  a  good  handful 
of  beaten  oat-meal,  put  it  into  a  quart  of  water,  and 
boil  it  half  away,  tlien  strain  it  through  a  sieve;  let  it 
stand  by  yo\i  for  use,  it  is  much  better  than  grated 
bread  or  flower,  or  in  most  cases  than  eggs. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Kolable  Things. 
To  make  jlummery. — Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat-bran 
that  has  not  been  over-much  boultcd  or  sifted,  let  it 
soak  three  or  four  days  in  two  gallons  of  water,  then 
strain  out  the  liquid  part,  pressing  it  hard  ;  boil  it  to 
the  consumption  of  a  third  part,  so  that  when  it  cools 
it  will  be  like  a  jelly,  and  keep  long.  MHien  you  heat 
any  of  it,  season  it  with  sugar-,  and  a  little  rose  or 
orange-flower-water,  and  add  a  little  cream  or  milk, 
and  it  will  be  verv  pleasant  and  noiu-ishing. 

The  Wuij  to  get  H'eaUh,  ITli- 

fFLUNDERIXG,  ?  floundering. 

Report  (which  our  moderners  clepe  flundrhig  fame) 
puts  mee  in  memorie  of  a  notable  jest. 

Kash,  Fierce  PeiiUesse,  1592. 

tFLURN.     To  sneer. 

And  for  those  abortive  Ijirths  slipp'd  from  my  brain 
which  can  cai'ry  ueitlier  worth  nor  weight  in  the  scale 
of  this  pregnaiit  age,  so  fraught  and  furnish'd  with 
variety  of  "gallant  pieces  and  performances  of  the 
choicest  of  writers,  give  me  leave  to  furn  at  them,  as 
the  poor  excrescencies  of  natui'e,  which  rather  blemish 
than  adorn  the  structure  of  a  well-composed  body. 

Fletcher's  Foenis,  Pref. 

fFLURT.     A  satirical  jesture. 

And  must  these  smiling  roses  entertain 

The  blows  of  scorn,  imijlurts  of  base  disdain  ? 

Qiiarles's  Emblems. 

tFLURTING.     Scorning? 

First,  know  I  have  here  the  furling  featlier,  and  have 
given  the  parisii  the  start  for  the  long  stock. 

reek's  Old  Wives  Tale,  1595. 

FLUSH.     Ripe,  full. 

The  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  ou't ;  andfush  youth  revolt. 

jLil.andCl^i,4. 
Now  the  time  is  flush, 
Wlien  rrouching  manow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Timon  J.,  v,  5. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread, 
■With  aU  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May. 

Ilainl.,  iii,  3. 

To  FLUSH.     To  fly  out  suddenly,  as  a 
bird  disturbed. 

S'O  flushing  from  one  spray  unto  another. 
Gets  to  the  top,  and  Uicn'ciiilioliiin'd  flics 
TJuto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eyes. 

BroKue,  Bril.l'ast.,  I,  iv,  p.  83. 

It  is  still  retained  as  a  sporting  term  : 

Wlien  a  woodcock  \  flush,  or  a  pheasant  I  spring. 

Song. 

fFLUTE.     A  cask? 

I'or  cherries  plenty,  and  for  coran's 
Enough  for  lifty,  were  there  more  on'sj 
For  elles  of  heerc,  flutes  of  canary 
Thai  well  did  wash  downe  pasiies-mary; 
For  peason,  chickenj,  sawccs  high, 
Pig,  and  the  widdow-vensoii-i)ye. 

Lovelace's  Lucasla,  1619. 


FLUXIVE.     Flowing  'with  moisture. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear. 

A  Lover's  Complaint,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  i,  743. 

FLY.  A  familiar  spirit.  Apparently  a 
cant  term  with  those  who  pretended 
to  deal  in  magic,  and  similar  impos- 
tures. Of  Dapper,  in  the  Alchemist, 
it  is  said  that  he  wishes  to  have 

A  familiar 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  cups. 

The  pretended  necromancer.  Subtle, 
afterwards  says, 

If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar. 

Give  you  him  all  you  play  for;  never  set  him, 

For  he  will  have  it. 

He  is  answered, 

You  are  mistaken,  doctor. 
Why,  he  does  ask  one  but  fur  cups  and  horses, 
A  rilling/y,  none  of  your  great  familiars. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.,  act  i. 

This  is  what  is  meant,  when  he  speaks,, 
in  the  argument  to  the  play,  of 

Casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news. 
Selling  oi flies.  Arg. 

He  is  instructed  afterwards  how  to 
keep  and  feed  his^y.  See  act  v,  sc.  2. 
Fly  also  is  used  for  a  parasite  : 

Courtiers  havej?i« 
That  buzz  ail  news  unto  them. 

Massing.  Tirg.  Mart.,  ii,  S, 

So  also  Ben  Jonson,  who  by  Mosca 
means  the  same ;  as  well  as  his  F/y, 
in  the  play  of  the  Light  Heart.     The 
allusion  is  classical. 
-fFLY.     Phrase.     See  preceding  article. 

His  name  is  Cariositie,  who  not  content  with  the 
studies  of  profile  and  the  practise  of  commendable 
sciences,  setteth  his  mind  wholie  on  astrologie,  negro- 
mancie,  and  magicke.  This  divel  prefers  an  Ephime- 
rides  before  a  Bible ;  and  his  I'tolemey  and  Hah  before 
Ambrose,  golden  Chrisostome,  or  S.  Augustine :  pro- 
mise him  a  famiUar.and  he  will  take  a  flie  in  a  box  for 
good  paiment.  Lodge,  Incarnate  Devils,  159G. 

f  FLY-FLAP.  An  implement  for  driving 
away  flies. 

Kflie-flap  wherewith  to  chase  them  away  fi-ora  blowing 
of  meate,  flabellum. 

mthals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  207. 
That  you  had  a  brow 
Hung  o'rc  your  eyes  like flieflaps. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646. 

fFLYING-COACHES.  The  machines 
in  fairs  by  which  people  are  carried 
round  in  a  verticle  circle. 

Kow  comes  Bartholomew-tide,  a  universal  holiday 
time  in  London,  if  not  all  over  the  bills  of  mnrtality ;. 
the  scholars  break  up  for  about  a  fortnight,  because 
it  is  customary ;  and  they  arc  very  easy  under  the- 
aflliciion.  The  lawyers  break  up  for  idmost  Ave 
months,  because  it  is  the  long  vacation.  The  appren- 
tices go  to  the  fair  because  their  masters  give  them 
leave,  and  the  masters  go,  l)ecause  tlicy  take  leave ; 
while  On:  fginr/  coaches  are  planted  in  proper  places, 
and  like  the  tickle  wheel  of  fortune,  toss  tlieir  inhabi- 
tants into  all  the  varieties  of  life,  ^ow  at  the  top, 
and  with  one  turn  at  the  bottom,  and  then  to  add  to 
their  alUicliou  ride  backwards,  but  then  their  next 
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turn  is  to  rise  to  the  top,  am]  ride  forwards.    The 
lowest  ebl)  has  the  highest  Hood— fear  not. 

Poor  Robin,  1733. 

FOBEDAYS.     Apparently,  mysteries  or 

feasts. 

Likewise  Titus  Livy  writeth,  that  in  the  solemnization 
time  of  tlie  Bacchanahanfobedai/s  at  Rome,  &c. 

Rabelais,  Eiiyl.,  B.  iii,  oh.  45. 

Ozell  says  upon  this,  "  If  this  be  a 
Scotch  word  for  holydays,  be  it  so." 
The  word,  therefore,  vras  sir  F.  Urqu- 
hart's;  but  Dr.  Jamiesbn  has  it  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  from/ow ,-  quasi,  drunken 
days.  The  original  has  only  "es 
Bacchanales." 
fFOD. 

As  wo  for  Saimdcrs  death  have  cause  mfods  of  teares 
to  saile.  Paradijse  of  Dayntie  Devises,  1576. 

\To  FODDER.     To  supply  with  food. 

I'll  tell  thee  plainly,  such  doe  entertaine  mee. 
That  for  thy  rayling  basenesse  will  disdaine  thee. 
Had  they  thy  luuigry  chapps  once  foddered, 
Thouwouldst  not  title  them  embrodered. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  1630. 

To  FODE  OUT,  or  FODE  FORTH, 
WITH  WORDS.  To  keep  in  atten- 
tion and  expectation,  to  feed  with 
words.  Probably  from  fodan,  Goth., 
the  same  etymology  as  that  of  to  feed. 
No  dictionary  that  I  have  seen  acknow- 
ledges this  phrase;  but  it  is  in  Capell's 
School  of  Shakespeare,  to  which  I 
own  my  obligation  for  the  last  two  of 
these  examples. 

In  this  nieane  time  with  tcords  he  faded  out 
The  worthy  earle,  until  he  saw  his  men. 
According  as  he  bade  them  come  about. 

Harringt.  Jriosl.,  ix,  59. 

In  the  original: 

11  traditor  iiitanto  dar parole 

Fatlo  ffli  avea,  sin  die  i  cavalli,  &c.  St.  65. 
But  the  king  altcr'd  his  minde,  and  foded  himfoorth 
withfaire  words,  the  space  of  a  year  or  more. 

Dauet's  Commines,  sign.  Q  1. 
Knoweyng  perfectly  that  there  he  should  bee  foded 
fitrth  with  argumcntcs  so  long  that  he  should  b'e  in  a 
manner  wcry.  UtoK's  Annals,  Hen.  VIII,  p.  1S3. 

FOEMAN.  A  foe.  Perhaps  not  alto- 
gether obsolete;  once  very  common. 

Dcsyr'd  of  forrciue/oe/)if«  to  be  known. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  29. 
He  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy;  ihefuemanmay 
with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife. 
__.-.         „      ,  ZUen.IF,iu,Z. 

FOGr.  Rank  strong  grass.  Used  also 
in  the  nortliern  counties,  for  latter 
.grass.  Ray  defines  it,  "long  grass, 
remaining  in  pastures  till  winter;" 
which  agrees  with  Du  Cange's  defini- 
tion oi  foyagium. 

One  with  another  they  would  lie  and  play, 
And  in  the  Uecp/y^  batten  all  the  day. 

Dniyt.  Jllooiic.,-p.  512. 

The  tliick  and  well  grown /ciy  doth  matt  my  smoother 

slades.  Drayt.  Pol.,  13,  p.  921. 


Foff-cheeses,  in  Yorkshire,  are  such  as 
are  made  from  this  latter  grass,  as 
eddish-cheeses,  in  some  other  counties. 
To  FOG.  To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner; 
whence  pettifogcjer ;  not  from  petit 
vogue,  as  Grose  conjectures;  which 
words,  probabl)'-,  were  never  current 
in  England.  A  soldier  says  to  a 
lawyer,  in  reproach, 

Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swad  (quoth  he) 
Where  wouldst  thoufog  to  get  a  fee? 
But  to  defend  such  things  as  thee, 
'tis  pity. 

±T,   ^r       ,  Counter-Scuffle,  hi  Dryd.  llisc,  iii,  p.  340. 

tP.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  my  father,  I  could  tell  him 

that  which  would  satisfic  iiim  in  this   point  well 

enough, 

S.  Hah,  fogging  knave.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fFOGGER.   A  cheat,  a  flatterer.    Hence 
pettifogger. 

I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  heggerly/oraer 
greedily  hunting  after  heritagh.     And  mo-eover  it 
were  uo  reason  to  spoile  her  of  that  slie  hath. 
,_,^_,^,,         „  Terence  in  Eng!ish,l6U. 

tFOGGY.     Fat;  bloated. 

She  was  nor  dwarfe-like  statiu-'d,  nor  too  tall, 
^ov  foggy  fat,  nor  yet  consumptive  leane. 

__      ,,.  Heywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

Travelhng  on  the  way,  the  weather  being  e.xtreame 

hot  and  the  horse  no  lesse  fat  and  foggie  with  over 

much  lormer  ease,  fell  downe  and  died. 

Copley's  mis,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

To  FOIL.  To  trample.  Probably  from 
fouler,  Fr. 

Wliom  he  did  all  to  peeces  breake,  nnHfoyle 
In  filthy  dui-t,  and  left  so  in  the  loathely  soyle. 

Spens.  F.  6.,  V,  .xi,  33. 
But  the  third  she  beare  tooke  overthrew,  and  foileii 
under  hir  feete.  Danet's  Commines,  sign.  M  3. 

To  FOIN.  To  push,  in  fencing.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  poindre,  to  prick ; 
Junius,  from  (poievio ;  both  very  im- 
probably. It  seems  to  be  more  likely 
to  have  arisen  from  fouiner,  to  push 
for  eels  with  a  spear ;  which  Menage 
says  the  Flemings  used,  having  formed 
it  horn  fold ne,  the  harpoon  or  trident 
with  which  it  M-as  done,  that  word 
being  itself  from /«sc///ff,  Latin. 

To  see  tlice  tight,  to  see  i\\ce  foin,  to  see  thee  traverse, 
to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there. 

Merry  If.   JF.,u,3. 
Sir,  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your foining  fence; 
Kay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman.  Twill.        Much  Ado,  v,  1. 
Will  he/(/()i,  and  give  tlie  mortal  touch? 

Goblins,  0.  PI.,  X,  13-}. 
Rogero  i\c\ei  foynd,  and  seldom  sirake 
But  natling.  Harringt.  Ariost.,  xl,  78. 

She  lets  us  fiijlit ; 
If  we  liad  no  more  wit,  we  might /oVh  iu  earnest. 

Shirley's  Imposture,  iv,  p.  47. 

The  word  was  in    use  in    Chaucer's 
time. 
A  FOIN.      A   push  of  the   sword   or 
spear. 

Pirst  six  foines  with  hand  spe.ares. 

Uotingsh.,  p.  83S, 
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Now  he  inteDds  no  longer  to  forbcare, 

Both  hurleth  out  afoyne  with  force  so  maine. 

Ilarrinf/t.  Ariost.,  xxxvi,  55. 

FO'ISON,  or  FOIZON.  Plenty,  parti- 
cularly of  harvest.  Foison,  Fr.,  -which 
Menage  and  others  derive  h-omfusio. 
See  Du  Cange. 

K&fukon,  all  abunclaiico.  Temp.,  ii,  1. 

As  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  scedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  tccBuug  fo!/soi!.  Mcas.for  31.,  i,  5. 

This  passage  has  been  thought  cor- 
rupt ;  the  word  that  most  offends  me 
in  it,  is  seedness,  which  I  would 
change  to  seeding.  Blossoming  time, 
I  presume,  means  summer ;  but,  with- 
out more  alteration,  the  allusion  is 
incorrectly  appUcd. 

Scotland  \\d.5foiiS(jns  to  fill  up  )Our  will 

Of  your  mere  own.  Macb.,  iv,  3. 

As  our  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare 
undertake  to  give  a  corrected  ortho- 
graphy, it  is  foolish  that  this  word 
should  in  these  places  be  spelt  with  y, 

Fiftceue  liundred  men,  and  great /u(\fo)j  of  vittcls. 

UoUiigsh.,  p.  1G13. 
As  the  good  seeds  sowen  in  fruitful  soil 
Bring  ioxl\\  foysoii  when  barren  doth  them  spoil. 

Puttenham's  Art  oj  Poetry. 

Cartwright,  whose  play  of  the  Ordi- 
nary was  pubhshed  in  IGol,  puts 
foison  into  the  mouth  of  Moth,  the 
antiquary,  as  an  obsolete  word,  which 
in  Shakespeare's  time  it  certainly  was 
not. 
FOIST.  A  barge,  or  pinnace.  From 
fuste,  Dutch  and  French. 

Yet  one  day  in  (he  year,  for  sweet  'tis  voic'd, 

And  that  is  when  it  is  the  lord  mayor's /oi^i. 

B.  Jons.  Epiff.,  ISl;  On  the  Famous  Voyage,  p.  287. 

These  are  things  that  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to 

n  foist;  and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  Argosy,  bull,  and 

cry  cockles.  Phila.ster,  v,  p.  105. 

That  is,  "They  will  not  yield  to  an 
inferior  vessel,  and  suffer  a  man  of 
war,  in  which  they  are,  to  lie  inactive, 
and  in  base  traffic." 
In  an  old  poem,  called  The  Shippe  of 
Safcgarde,  1.0C9,  it  is  used  figuratively: 

Even  so  the  will  and  fansic  vayiic  of  man. 
Regarding  not  the  liasard  of  liim  sclfe, 

Nor  taking  lieede  bis  i\csh\y  foyst  to  guide, 
TiiU  fraught  with  sin  and  care  of  worldly  pelfc, 

Makes  no  account  of  weatbor,  windc,  or  tide. 
Commandment  was  given  to  llie  haberdashers,  of  whicli 
<Taft  the  maior  was,  that  they  should  prepare  a  barge 
for  the  bachelors,  with  a  master,  and  nfoystc,  garnished 
with  banners,  like  as  tluy  use  wlien  (be  maior  is 
presented  at  Westmr.  Aic/i.  Prog,  of  Eli:.,  I,  p.  1. 
-tit  fortuned  tliat  the  other  fregate  of  Moores,  that 
l.dd  founde  and  taken  I'ineo,  met  with  this  other 
foiste,  or  galleic,  wherein  I'lacnma  was. 

IViche,  Fareiv.  to  MiUtarie  Profession,  1581. 

See  Galleyfoist. 

Foist  meant  also  a  sharper,  and  is, 


perhaps,  derived  from  to  foist,  in  the 
sense  of  to  thrust  in  improperly,  which 
is  said  to  be  (vom.  fattsse?',  French. 

Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whoreson /owi,  you. 
I'ou'll  controll  tbe  point,  youV 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  Ms  Humour,  iv,  7. 
This  brave  fellow  is  no  better  than  a  foist.  Foist! 
what  is  that  ?  A  diver  with  two  fingers ;  a  pickpocket ; 
all  his  train  study  the  figging  law,  that's  to  say  cutting 
of  purses  T\i\(lfuisling.       Eoaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  113. 

There  is  enough  about  foysts  in  R. 
Greene's   Theeves    falling    out,    &c., 
Harl.  Misc.,  viii,  p.  382,  &c. 
Thus  ^\%o  foister : 

When  i-Ac\\\^foisters  fit  for  Tiburne  fraies, 

Are  food-siek  faint,  or  heart-sick  run  their  waies. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  483. 
1  Whicli  branded  him  with  names  of  infamie, 
Foyst,  aple-squire,  and  pander  base. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  i,  17, 1600,  MS. 

To  FOIST.    To  cheat.    From  the  above. 

Thou  cogging, 
Hasc,  foysting  lawyer,  that  dost  set 
Thy  mind  on  nothing,  but  to  get 
Thy  living,  by  thy  damned  pet- 
tifogging. 
Dryd.  Misc.,  12mo,  iii,  339. 

FOISTING-HOUND,  or  CUR.  A  small 
dog,  of  the  lap-dog  kind.  A  stinking 
hound. 

And  allcdging  urgent  excuses  for  my  stay  behind,  part 
with  her  as  passionately  as  she  would  from  \\n  foistinq- 
/loinid.  Eastio.  Roe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  229. 

As  for  shepherds'  &o^s,  foisting  curs,  and  such  whom 
some  fond  ladies  malce  their  daily,  nay  nightly  com- 
panions too,  I  shall  pass  over,  being  neither  worthy 
to  be  inserted  in  tliis  subject,  nor  agreeable  thereto. 

Genii,  llecreat.,  p.  23,  8vo. 

Though  it  be  a  privilege  of  the  lady 
Brach,  "to  stand  by  the  fire,  and 
stink"  (Lear,  i,  4),  and  to  foist  some- 
times bears  a  kindred  sense,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  this  name  is  so  derived ; 
yet  it  is  probable  enough,  as  given 
in  contempt.  Coles,  indeed,  decides 
it;  having  "A  fysting  {i.  e.,  foisting) 
cur,  catellus  yi-aveolens."  Diet.  See 
Fyst. 

fFOGUE.  Passion;  fury.  (Fr.)  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  1644. 

In  FOLIO.  In  abundance,  in  a  great 
style. 

The  Hint,  the  stake,  tlic  stone  in  folio  flew. 
Anger  makes  all  things  weapons  when  'tis  lieat. 

Fanshaic's  Liis.,  I,  91. 

FOLIOT,  from  the  Italian,  Folletto,  or 
the  French,  Follet.  An  imaginary 
demon,  supposed  to  be  harmless. 

Another  sort  of  these  there  arc,  whicli  frequent  forlorn 
houses,  which  llie  Italians  call  Foliols,  [but  K.  B.  tbey 
have  nothing  nearer  than  Folletto]  most  part  in- 
noxious. Cardan  liolils  ;  they  will  make  strange  noyses 
in  the  night,  liowle  sometimes  pittifully,  and  then 
laugh  again,  cause  gi-eat  fiame  and  sudden  lights, 
fliug  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doores 
and  shut  them,  lling  down  platters,  stooles,  chests 
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sometimes  appeare  in  likeness  of  hares,  crowes,  black 
dogs,  Sec.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Melanch.,  p.  48,  uiji  pliira. 

FOLK-MOTE.  An  assembly  of  people  ; 
mote,  a  meeting, /o/^,  people,  Sax. 

To  \\\\ic\].fotk-mote  they  all  witli  one  consent, 
Sith  each  of  them  liis  lady  had  him  by. 

Speiis.  F.  0.,  IV,  6. 

tFOME.     Scum. 

Fome  that  commeth  of  lead  tried,  being  in  colour  like 
?"'tl-  Nomenclator. 

fFOMERILL.  A  turret  on  the  roof  of 
a  hall  or  kitchen ;  another  name 
for  a  louver. 

The  lovir  or  fomerill,  fumarium  et  infumibulum. 

Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  16U8,  p.  IGG. 

FON.  A  fool ;  or  fond,  in  the  northern 
dialect.  Used  by  Spenser,  in  imita- 
tion of  Chaucer,  though  obsolete  in 
his  time. 

Thou  art  a/o«  of  thy  love  to  host, 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

Spms.  Sh.  K.,  Feb.,  69. 

FOND.  Foolish;  from  fon,  quasi 
fonned,  which  may  be  found  in 
Wicliffe.  Fond,  therefore,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  tender,  evidently 
implied,  in  its  origin,  a  doting  or 
extravagant  degree  of  affection. 

Thou/o»(/  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 

Utch.  H,  V,  2. 
Tell  these  sad  women 
"Us  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.  Cor.,  iv,  1. 

To  starve  in  full  bains  were  fond  modesty. 

Honest  W.,  Part  2,  0,  PL,  iii,  402. 
He  that  is  young  thinketh  the  olde  m^n  fond ;  and 
the  olde  knowcth  the  young  man  to  be  a  foole. 

Euph.  and  his  Eng.,  p.  9. 

fFOND-LIKE.     Foolish. 

i;ut  streight  anon  mine  uncle  and  he  fell  on  other 
talk,  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  many/oH(if-/;/!-d;  things,  I 
minded  not;  for  I  is  weel  sure,  tins  keep't  me  waking 
e're  sine.  Bronte's  Northern  Lass. 

fFONDLING.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Fondling,  she  said,  why  striv'st  thou  to  be  gou? 
Wliy  shouldst  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone  ? 

Beaumont's  Poems,  1640. 

Fondling  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of    an    idiot,    or    fool.      See    under 
Aspire. 
So  also, 
FONDNESS,  and  the  other  derivatives. 

Fondness  it  were  for  anv,  being  free, 
To  covet  fetters,  tlio'  they  golden  be. 

_  Spens.  Sonnet,  37. 

See  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
FOND,  for  found.      A  licence  used  in 
imitation  of  Chaucer. 

And  many  strange  adventures  to  be  fond. 
„       ,       ,  ^  Sp"'i.'F.q.,lll,n,S. 

Lsed  also  for  tried,  on  the  same 
authority.  See  Junius  on  these 
words. 

Tor  in  the  sea  to  drowue  herselfe  slie/onrf, 
Eather  then  of  tlie  tyrant  to  be  catiglit, 

Ibid.,  F.  q.,  Ill,  vii,  20. 


FONE,   for   foes.      An   obsolete   form, 
frequently  employed  by  Spenser  ;  as 

But  ere  lie  had  established  his  throne. 

And  spred  his  empire  to  the  utmost  shore. 
He  fought  great  batteils  with  his  salvage /<;«(!. 

F.  q.,  II,  X,  10. 

He  shook  his  golden  mace,  wherewith  he  dure 
Resist  the  force  of  his  rebellious  fone. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  viii,  78. 

fFOOD-FIT.     Capable  of  feeding. 

1  see  not  how,  in  those  round  blazing  beams, 

One  should  imagine  'any  food-Jit  limbs  ; 

Nor  can  I  see  how  tli'  earth,  and  sea  should  feed 

So  many  stars,  whose  greatnes  doth  e.xceed 

So  many  times  'if  star-divines  say  troth) 

THie  greatnes  of  the  eartli  and  ocean  both.  Bu  Barlas 

tFOODING.     Provisions  ? 

Ralph  reads  a  line  or  two,  and  then  crys  mew; 
Deeming  all  else  according  to  those  few; 
Thou  might'st  have  thought  and  prov'd  a  wiser  lad, 
(As  Joan  her  fooding  bought)  som  good,  som  bad. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654 

fFOODY.     Food-bearing;  fertile. 

Who  brought  them  to  the  sable  fleet  from  Ida's/ooiy 
ieas.  Chiipm.  II.,  xi,  104. 

FOOL,     A  personage  of  great  celebrity 
among  our  ancestors,  whose  office  in 
families   is  very  fully  exemplified  in 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays.       Hia 
business  was  to  amuse  by  his  jests,  in 
uttering  of  which    he  had  complete 
licence  to  attack  whom  he   pleased. 
The  peculiar  dress  and  attributes  of 
the  fool  are  fully  illustrated   by  the 
plate  subjoined  to  the   first  part  of 
Henry  IV,  in  Johnson  and  Steevens's 
edit.     1778.       See  also    Bable,   &c. 
A  few  particulars  will  be  sufficient  on 
a  subject  so  familiarised  by  perpetual 
recurrence.       When    Ju-tice    Overdo 
personates  a  fool,  in  the  play  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  in  order  to  spy  out  the 
proceedings  of  the  place,  he" says  he 
wishes   to  be  taken  for  "something 
between    a    fool    and    a    madman." 
Act  ii,   1.     This  is  literally  the   cha- 
racter, a  fellow  who,  pretending  foUv, 
has  still  the  audacity  of  a  madman.  ' 
The  licence  allowed  to  these  privileged 
satirists  was  such,  that  nothing  which 
they  said  was   to  be  resented.     "To 
be    generous,  guiltless,    and    of   free 
disposition,"  says  Olivia  to  Malvolio, 
"  is  to  take   those    things    for    bird- 
bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon  bullets. 
There  is  710  slander  in  an  allowed  fool, 
tho'  he  do  nothing  but  rail."     Tw. 
Kiglit,  i,  5. 

This   licence   cannot    be    more    fully 
e.xemplified  than  by  the  Fool  in  Lear, 
21 
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•who  seems  to  us  to   carry  his  jests 

much  too  far. 

Their  dress  is  alluded  to  here : 

Or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Frologtte  to  K.  Hen.  I  HI. 

And  by  Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it, 
when  he  repeats  that  motler/s  the 
only  wear,  &c. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic 
exhibitions,  a  fool  was  an  indispensa- 
ble ingredient;  and,  like  the  Harle- 
quin of  the  Italian  theatre,  he  was 
always  falling  into  mischief,  and 
meeting  the  very  persons  he  wished 
to  avoid.     Thus : 

/  Merely  tliou  art  death's/oo?, 

For  him  thou  labouv'st  by  thy  (light  to  shun, 
And  yet  run'st  toward  hi'm  still.  iUas.for  M..,  iii,  1. 

The  fool  was  usually  a  part  of  great 
licence  and  facility  to  the  actor,  who 
was  allowed  almost  to  fabricate  his 
own  part.  See  Hamlet's  directions 
to  i-estrain  this  abuse.  The  fool  was 
always  to  be  merry. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  evei^  man  must  play  Ms  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool, 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

3Ici:  of  v.,  i,  1. 

Hence  the  phi-ase  of  playing  the  fool 
seems  to  have  arisen. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  Fool  was  a  dis- 
tinguished character  of  that  class ; 
and  there  was  a  curious  feat  which  he 
was  bound  by  his  oflice  to  perform, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  JMayor's 
day.  He  was  to  leap,  clothes  and 
all,  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard;  a 
jest  so  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  lower  classes  of  spectators,  that  it 
was  not  easily  made  stale  by  repe- 
tition.    This  is  alluded  to  here  : 

You  have  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boois  and  spiu's 
and  all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard. 

All's  jr.,  ii,  5. 
lie  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriff's  dinner. 
Skip  with  a  rime  o'  the  table,  from  new  nothing, 
And  take  his  Almuin  Uai>  hilo  a  ciistunl. 
Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  tlicir  slioulders. 

B.  Jons.  Devil's  an  Ass,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  custard  wdiich,  in 
the  Staple  of  News,  is  called,  "  the 
custard  j)oUtich,  the  mayor's."  A.  ii, 
so.  3.  See  Patch,  Motley,  &c. 
•fFOOL.  A  confection.  Perhaps  what 
we  call  gooseberry  fool. 

Applc-tart8,/oo?^,  and  strong  cheese  to  keep  down 
The  stcamiiig  vapours  from  the  parson's  cruwu. 


Canary  too,  and  claret  eke  also. 

Which  made  the  tips  of  tlieir  ears  and  noses  glow. 

Satijr  against  Hijpocrites,  1689. 

tFOOL  OF  ALL  FOOLS.  A  very  great 
fool. 

Every  man  pitied  Scogin,  and  said,  this  fool  will  die 
under  the  spout ;  then  said  the  knight  and  every  man. 
Go  you,  master  Nevil,  and  fetch  him  away,  for  it  is  a 
foot  of  aU  fouls.  Scogin's  Jests,  p.  36. 

tFOOL' S-FEVER.     Folly. 

And  you  seeing  my  pulses  beat,  pleasantly  judge  me 

apt  to  fall  into  a  fooles  feaver ;  which  lest  it  happen 

to  sliake  mee  hereafter,  1  am  minded  to  shake  you  off. 

Lylie's  Enphues  and  his  England. 

FOOL-BEGG'D,  adj.  Absurd  ;  so  fool- 
ish that  the  guardianship  of  it  might 
well  be  begged.     See  to  Beg  for  a 

FOOL. 

But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  will  in  thee  be  left. 

Com.  of  E.,  ii,  1. 

Qu.    Should   it   not    be    "of  thee," 
mcanino-  "  by  thee  ?" 
FOOL-HA>PIE.      Unwittingly  happy, 
fortunate  rather  than  provident. 

And  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  ioy  at  XAsfool-hapine  oversight. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  n,  I. 

Church    conjectures  fool-hardy,    but 
that  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  sense 
of  the  context. 
fTo  FOOLIFY.     To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  himselfe,  but  one,  shrunke  now  (wliich  hee  never 
had  done  before)  under  the  burthen  of  so  many 
necessities  and  troubles  comming  so  thicke  upon  him  : 
thev  being  throughly  taught  how  with  excessive 
flatterie  to  beare  him  Vipj'oolified  and  gulled  the  man, 
telling  him  ever  and  anone.  That  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  so  adverse,  &.C. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  See  the  parti- 
culars of  this  ceremony,  in  Archseo- 
logia,  XV,  p.  225,  &c. 

fFOOL'S-PARADISfi.  Deceptive  good 
fortune. 

Know  yng  (he  fashion  of  you  men  to  bee  suche,  as  by 
praisyiig  of  our  beaulie  you  thinke  to  bring  us  into  a 
fooUs  paradyse. 

liiche,  Fareic.  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 
Nos  opinantes  ducimiir  falso  gavdio.  Ilc  brings  us 
silly  ones  into  tifooUs  paradise. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
Of  trust  of  this  arte  riseth  joyes  nice, 
For  lewde  hope  is  foolfs  pnradice. 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.,  1653. 

-FOOT.  To  know  the  length  of  one's 
foot,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
character. 

Nosce  teipsum :  take  the  length  of  youi-  owne  foot. 

mthals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  570. 
If  yon  meane  eitlier  to  make  an  art  or  an  occupation 
of  i'jve,  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall  finde  worke  in  the 
court  s'uflicient ;  but  you  shall  not  know  tlie  length  of 
»/;y/oo<,untill  by  your  cunning  you  get  commendation. 
Lylie's  Enphues  and  his  Eiiyland. 
Animnm  allerius  ex  animo  spectat  sno,  Hee  tliinkes 
others  to  be  like  himselfe.  He  judges  an  other  mans 
minde  by  his  owne.  He  measui-es  an  other  mans 
foote  by  his  ouiie  last.  Hee  considers  an  other  mans 
'mcaniii^  by  his  owuc  intent.  Terence  in  English,  1G14, 
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FOOT,  THE,  OF  A  SONG.  The  burden 
of  it.     Refraine,  in  French. 

Ele,hnf,  ion,  Ion ;  whereof  the  first  is  the  cry  and 
voyce  they  commonly  use  to  one  another  to  make 
haste,  or  else  it  is  the  foot  of  some  song  of  triumph. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  11. 

This  strange  version  is  from  Arayot, 
not  Plutarch ;  hence  the  absurd 
division  of  Eleleu,  and  the  addition 
of  an  /  at  the  end.  There  also  he 
found  the  refrain,  which  he  has 
translated  the  foot.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  different  are  Plutarch's  own 
words :  ^iTi(pu)velv  he  reus  anovhais 
eXeXei/,  loii,  loi/  ruvs  Ttrtpofras'  wy 
TO  /uey  airevboi'Tes  avcifcjyeli',  kcu 
7rniwii$ovT€s  eluiOacn'  to  be,  &c. 
fit.  Thesei,  cap.  22.  I  am  tempted 
to  add  the  version  of  Arayot,  as  an- 
other curiosity:  '^ Ele-leuf  iou,  ion: 
dont  le  premier  est  le  cry  et  la  voix 
dont  usent  ordinairement  ceulx  qui 
s'entredonnent  courage  I'uu  a  I'autre, 
pour  se  haster,  ou  bien  est  refrain 
d'un  chant  de  triomphe." 
tFOOT-BACK.    Singularly  used  here. 

Sliould  foot-hack  trotting  travellers  intend 
To  match  liis  travels,  all  were  to  no  end. 
Let  poets  write  their  best,  and  troiters  run, 
They  u'er  shall  WTite  nor  run  as  ho  hatli  done. 

Taylors  ry/'/Ivj,  1630. 

FOOT-CLOTH.  A  cloth  protecting  the 
feet ;  i.  e.,  housings  of  cloth,  which 
hung  down  on  every  side  of  a  horse, 
and  were  used  for  state  at  some  times, 
and  affected  merely  as  a  mark  of 
gentility  at  others.  Mr.  Bayes's 
troops,  in  the  Rehearsal,  were  usually 
dressed  in  foot-cloths,  that  the  legs  of 
the  men  might  serve  unperceived  for 
the  horses. 

Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not  ?  Say. 
AMiat  of  that  ?  Caile.  Mai'ry,  thou  ouglitest  not  to 
let  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak,  wlien  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets.     3  lien  VI,  iv,  7. 

It  was  an  ornament  used  in  peace 
only,  as  ill  suited  to  any  but  a  slow 
and  pompous  pace : 

Bees  make  their  hives  in  soldiers'  lielmets,  our  steeds 
are  furnished  with/tfc/<-c?o</;i  of  goUl,  instead  of  saddles 
of  steel.  Alex,  and  Ca,ii)i.,  0.  PL,  ii,  131. 

There  is  one  sir  Bounteous  Progress  newly  alighted 
from  \\\%  foot-cloth,  and  his  mare  waits  at  door,  as  tlie 
fashion  is.  Mad  W.  my  Mast.,  v,  3-19. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  dignity  and  state  : 

I  am  a  gentleman, 
With  as  much  sense  of  honour  as  tlie  proudest 
,^  Don  that  doth  ride  on's  foot-cloth,  aiul  can  drop 
'  Gold  to  the  numerous  mmutcs  of  liis  age. 
.^  Shirley's  Brothers,  i,  1. 


But  beware  of  supposing  the  beast 
itself  to  be  called  foot-cloth,  as  some 
would  have  it.  Sir  Bounteous  is  said 
to  "alight  from  his  foot-cloth,"  as 
one  might  say  "  alighted  from  his 
saddle." 

A  (juarded  foot-cloth  meant  only  a 
laced  or  ornamented  foot-cloth  : 

Ye  can  make 
Unwholsome  fools  sleep  for  a  guarded  foot-cloth. 

B.  cj-  F/.  Thierry,  ^-c,  act  v. 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Seward. 

So   in    the   Case   is  altered,   by   Ben 

Jonson  : 

I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  tm-n  gentleman. 

Act  iii,  p.  356. 

In,  not  on,  as  quoted  in  a  note  on 
Rich.  Ill,  to  give  more  colour  to  the 
opinion  that  tlie  horse  himself  was  so 
called.  It  means  only,  I  will  go  in 
that  state  and  pomp..  So  in  the  other 
passage  cited  for  the  same  purpose  : 

Thou  shalt  have  a  pliysiciau, 
The  best  that  gold  can  fetcli,  upon  lusfoot-cloih. 

That  is,  a  genteel  physician,  who  rides 
on  a  foot-cloth,  or  with  a  foot-cloth 
thrown  over  his  saddle. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  parade  of 
the  mule  and  foot-cloth,  the  fee  of  the 
physician  was  miserably  small.  Howell 
writes,  in  1660, 

Nor  are  the  fees  whicli  belong  to  tliat  profession— any 
thing  considerable,  where  doctors  of  physic  use  to 
attend  a  patient,  with  theu-  mules  tinifoot-chths,  in  a 
kind  of  state,  yet  they  receive  but  two  shillings  for 
their  fee,  for  all  their  gravity  and  pains. 

Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  73. 
Hervey  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-cloath  to  visit 
his  patients,  his  man  following  on  loot,  as  tlie  fashioa 
then  ^vas,  which  was  \exy  decent,  now  quite  discon- 
tinued. The  judges  rode  also  with  i\\tix  foot-cloaths 
to  Westminster-hall,  which  ended  at  the  deatli  of 
sir  Rol).  Hyde,  lord  eh.  justice.  And  E.  of  Shaft, 
would  have  revived  it,  but  several  of  the  judges,  being 
old  and  ill-horscmcn,  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Aubrey,  in  Letters  from  Boll.  Lihr.,  ii,  3S6. 
f  If  we  had  sucli  horse-takers  amongst  us,  and  that 
surfet-swolne  churles,  who  now  ride  ou  their  foot- 
cloathes,  might  be  eonstrayned  to  Carrie  their  "HesU 
budgets  from  place  to  place  on  foote,  tlie  price  of 
velvet  and  cloath  would  fall  witli  their  bellies. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

FOOT-CLOTH-HORSE,      or     MULE. 

One  of  those  animals  so  ornamented, 
and  probably  trained  on  purpose  for 
that  service;  for  a  spirited  horse 
would  not  bear  such  an  incumbrance, 
till  reconciled  by  much  use. 

Three  times  to-day  my  foot-clolh-horse  did  stiuuWe, 
.'Vnd  started,  when  he  look'd  upon  tlie  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter  house. 

Rich.  in.  iii,  4. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrop? 
And  barchead  plodded  by  myfjot-cloth-miiU.' 

3  EtH.  ri,  iv,  1, 
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Kor  sliall  I  need  to  try, 
Wliether  nwtveUgrass'd, tumhhng foot-cloth-naff, 
Be  able  to  out  run  a  well-breatli'd  catclipole. 

Earn  AUty,  0.  PL,  v,  473. 

^Ir.  Stecvens  quotes  it  loell-greas'd ; 
but  the  other  is  probably  right. 

tFOOTING-TIME.  "  When  the  child- 
bed woman  gets  up."  Bunion's 
Ladies   I)ictio7iary . 

tFOOTMAN'S-lNN.     A  poor  lodging. 

Those  tliat  depend  on  destiny,  and  not  on  God,  may 
chance  look  through  a  narrow  lattice  at  fuotmans  inn. 
Peiinilcs  ParUamrat  of  Threed-bare  Poets,  1608. 
"Which  at  the  heelcs  so  hanls  his  frighted  ghost, 
That  he  at  last  m  footman' s-inne  must  host, 
Some  castle  dolorous  conipos'd  of  stone. 
Like  (let  me  see)  Newgate  is  such  a  one. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

fFOOT-PAGE.     A  common  messenger. 

Un  niessagier,  un  va  luy  dire.  A  messenger,  or  he 
that  is  ahvaycs  ready  at  his  niaisters  becke  to  runne 
of  errands:  a  lackey;  a/uo/f-^«</?.  Nomenclator. 

fFOOT-PASE.     A  mat. 

Storea,  Pliii.;  teges,  Coluni.;  matta,  Ovid.  <f)op/iibs, 
^ioflos,  ptVos.    l\atte.    A  mat :  a/ooic/aieof  sedges. 

Nomenclator. 

tFOOT-POST.  A  letter-carrier  who 
went  on  foot. 

He  takes  away  the  relation  betwixt  a  lawyer  and  his 
client ;  and  makes  it  generally  extend  to  the  clearks 
in  offices ;  under  whose  safegard  hee  hath  bis  licence 
seal'd  to  travaile;  afoot-post  and  hee  differ  in  the 
discharge  of  their  packet,  and  the  payment ;  for  tlie 
informer  is  content  to  tarry  the  next  tearrae  (perhaps) 
till  a  judgement.  Stephens's  Essays  and  Char.,  1615. 
Juv.  Mr.  Tridew  el !  well  met.  Why  so  fast,  sii  ?  I  took 
you  for  afoot-post. 

Tri.  Afoot-post!  indeed  your  fine  wit  will  post  you 
into  another  world  one  of  these  days,  if  it  take  not  the 
whipping  post  i'  th'  way.  And  vrhy  foot-post,  in  your 
little  witty  apjirehensiou  ?        Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

trOOT-SOLE. 

Sole  is  as  much  to  say,  as  be  alone. 

And  never  Solcand  goose  did  hatch  but  one : 

Or  else  the  name  of  them  may  well  proceede 

From  the  Dimis  foot-sole,  whence  they  all  do  breede. 

Which  in  her  claw  she  holds  untill  it  hatch. 

The  gander  fetches  food,  the  goose  doth  watch. 

Taylor's  Jl'orkcs,  1G30. 

j- FOPPERY.  Seems  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  farce. 

And  I  am  sorry  to  hear  how  olher  nations  do  much 
tax  the  English  of  their  incivility  to  public  ministers 
of  state,  ami  what  ballads  and  pasquils,  anA  fopperies 
and  plays,  were  made  against  Gondamar  for  doing  his 
masters  busines.  lloicell's  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

If  there  be  any  broken  intervals,  wliich  cannot  be  so 
well  devoted  to  these  set  and  solemn  fopperies,  those 
are  commonly  glean'd  up  by  some  olher  little  insig- 
nificant trifles;  so  that  the  main  of  his  whole  life,  is 
nothing  else  but  one  continued  scene  of  foUy  and 
impertinence. 

Country-Gentleman's  Vade-Mecum,  1699. 

fFOPPITY.     A  simpleton. 

Why  does  tliis  little /o;;;ii/(;e  laugh  always?  'tis  such 
a  ninny  that  she  betrays  her  mistris,  and  flunks  she 
docs  no  huit  at  all,  no,  not  slie. 

Con-hy's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1633. 

FOR.  Not  inelegantly  used  instead  of 
since,  or  because. 

Then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us. 
Play  judge,  and  executioner  all  himself, 
i'ur  wc  do  fear  the  law?  Cymh.,  iv,  2. 


And  lieav'n  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  bus'ness  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me.  0th.,  i,  3. 

Kor,/i)r  he  swell'd  with  ire,  was  she  afraid. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  19. 
And,/&r  I  know  the  minds 
Of  youth  are  apt  to  promise,  and  as  prone 
To  repent  alter,  'tis  my  advice,  &c. 

Albumazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  210. 

Also,  for  /ear  of: 

We'll  have  a  bib /or  spoiling  of  thv  doublet. 

B.c)-'Fl.  Captain,  iii,  5. 
Ah,  how  light  he  treads. 

For  spoiling  his  silk  stockings . 

Bam  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  416. 
If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  legs, 
for  catching  cold.  Euph.  Eng.,  P  1. 

Sov:  the  women  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  their 
temples  (yet  they  have  secret  places  to  look  in  thorow 
grates),  partly /or  troubling  their  devotions. 

Sandys'  Travels,  p.  55. 
His  valour  is  commouly  three  or  foure  yards  long, 
fastned  to  a  pike  in  the  end /or  flying  off. 

Overbury's  Char.,  I,  2,  b . 

The  following  passage,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  altered : 

He's  well  wrought,  put  him  on  apace/or  cooling. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  False  One,  iv,  last  line. 

Where   Mr.    Sympson    proposes  and 
prefers  '''/ore  cooling." 
fFOR  ME.     A   phrase  for,   as  far   as 
regards  me. 

Well,  I  deliver  you  my  maids,  you  may  search  it  out 
of  them  by  any"  torment /or  me. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

FOR  THE  HEAV'NS.  Merely  a  cor- 
rupted  orthography,  instead  of  "  /ore 
the  heavens,"  an  oath. 

I  liave  determined  that  here  shall  be  a  pitchl  field  this 
day,  we  mean  to  diink,  'for  the  heav'ns. 

Creede's  Mencechmi,  sign.  B  1. 
Then  boots,  hat,  and  baud ;  some  ten  or  eleven  pounds 
wUl  do  it  all,  and  suit  me,  'for  the  heavens. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  II.,  ii,  3. 

FOR,  or  FORE,  in  compounds,  had 
sometimes  the  force  of  expressing  a 
contradiction  to  the  verb  combined 
with  it  :  as,  to /orbid,  is  to  bid  not. 
See  also  Forspeake,  Forthink,  For- 
TEACH,  &c.  Sometimes  it  had,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intensive  power,  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  word  ;  as, 
/orlorn.  In  this  way  it  is  nowhere 
so  arbitrarily  used,  as  by  Sackville,  in 
his  legend  of  Buckingham,  -where  it 
may  be  seen  joined  with  a  multitude 
of  words  nowhere  else  united  with  it. 
We  find  there, /o;/e^  (much  hinder), 
/oreirking  (much  hating),  /or/aint 
(completely  {viini),  /or wander  d  (quite 
wandering),  /oregald  (much  galled), 
and  many  others,  not  to  be  met 
generally  in  authors  of  that  time. 
Its  use,  as  taken  from  be/ore,  is 
sufficiently  known  ;  as  to  /oredoom. 
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to  condemn  beforehand,  &c.  Tliis 
prefix,  in  its  various  senses,  was  so 
freely  employed,  that  I  have  not 
attempted  to  exhaust  the  instances  of 
it,  but  have  given  ample  specimens. 
To  FORAGE.  To  range  abroad,  which. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  the  original 
sense ;  but  fourraye,  the  French 
source  of  it,  is  formed  from  the  low 
Lut'in,  Jbderaffii(?n,  food  :  the  sense  of 
ranging,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
secondary,  and  is  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  ranging  far  in  foraging 
parties  in  quest  of  food. 

Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  fartlier  from  tlie  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

A'.  Jo'nn,  V,  1. 

fFORBOND.     The  extreme  boundary. 

And  soo  they  thre  departed  thens  and  rode  forthe  as 
faste  as  ever  tliey  rayjt  tyl  that  they  cam  to  t)ie 
forbond  of  that  mount!  Morte  d' Arthur,  i,  "139. 

To  FORCE.     To  regard,  or  care  for. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  jow  force  not  to  forsnear. 

Love's  L.  L,,  V,  2. 
yor  me  1  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  oif  law. 

Sh.Bape  of  Lncr.,  Supp!.,vol.  i,  p.  533. 
Astolfo  of  their  presence  does  noi  force. 

Harringt.  Ariost.,  ,xxii,  13. 

See  also  xxiii,  27. 

But  wlien  he  many  monthes,  hopeless  of  his  rccure. 
Hud  served  her,  who/b;-cf(/  not  what  pains  lie  did  en- 
dure. Romeus  and  Jul.,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  2S1. 

In  Spenser  it  sometimes  means  to 
strive : 

Forcing  in  vaine  the  rest  to  her  to  tell. 

F.  q.,  V,  vi,  11. 
Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did  more 
Hivctis  force  to  gette  up  the  hill. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  327. 

Also,  to  urge  in  argument : 

C.  Why  force  vou  this?     To/.  Because,  &c. 

Cor.,  iii,  2. 

Also,  to  stuff,  the  same  as  to  farce, 
q.  V. ;  hence  forced  meat,  still  used 
for  stuffing. 

He's  not  yet  thorough  wzim,  force  him  with  praises. 
Tro.  and  Cr..  ii,  3, 
To  wliat  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  wiuli 
niulice,  and  rmiliceforced  with  wit,  turn  liim  ? 

Ibid.,  V,  1. 

Also,  to  exaggerate : 

With  fiibles  \  ainc  niy  historic  to  fill, 
Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill. 

Mirror  for  Magist., -p.  521. 

FORCE,  5.     The  phrase   "  no /o;-ce  for 

•that,"  is  equivalent  to  the  present  one 

of   "no    matter   for    that."       Easily 

deducible  from  the  above  sense  of  the 

verb. 

No  force  for  that,  each  shift  for  one,  for  Phallax  will 
doo  so.  Fromos  and  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

No  force  for  that ;  who  others  dotli  deceyvo, 
.Deserves  hiiuselfc  Ijke  measure*  to  reccyve. 

'Ibid.,  v,  t. 


The  skar  there  still  remains, 

No  force, — there  let  it  l)ee  : 
There  is  no  cloud  that  can  eclipse 
So  bright  a  sunne  as  shee. 

Gascoigne's  Praise  of  Fair  Bridget,  Percy's 
Reliqnes,  ii,  142. 
+Nay,  nay,  no  force!  thou  miirhtest  a  further  stood. 

Mariage  of  llltt  and  Wisdome,  p.  35. 
tAnd  dyde  no  force  ot  the  kyn'zes  honour,  ne  of  his 
wele,  ne  of  the  comone  wele  of  the  londe. 

JFar/iicorth's  Chronicle. 

fFORECLOSED.    Stopped  up.    A  law 
term. 

Also,  if  any  common  way  or  common  course  of  water 
he  foreclosed  or  letted,  that  it  may  not  have  his  course 
as  it  was  wont,  to  the  noyance  of  the  ward,  and  by 
who.n  it  is  done.  Calthrop's  Reports,  167(1. 

t FORE-COVERT.    Protection. 

Tliere  were  cunning  mechanikes  also,  that  planted 
engines  and  peeces  of  ordnance,  to  batter  the  wals, 
such  as  wfild  as  they  were  discharged  make  a  horrible 
and  deadly  noyse.  And  verily  of  undermining  and 
the  fabrickes  fore-covert  and  defence,  Nevita  and 
Dagalaiphus  had  the  charge  :  but  the  emperour  him- 
selfe  gave  direction  for  skirmish,  as  also  for  saving  the 
frames  and  engines  as  wel  from  fire  as  sallies. 

Holland's  Amniianus  Marcellinus,  16C9. 

To   FOREDO.     To   undo,  to   destroy; 
fore,  or  for,  with  its  negative  power. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love. 
Whose  violent  property /orei/oej  itself. 

Rami.,  ii,  1. 
This  is  the  very  night 
That  either  makes  me  orforedoes  me  quite. 

Othcl.,  v,  1. 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair 
That  i\vi  fordid  herself.  Lear,  v,  3. 

It  either  salves,  or  oyles,  or  herbes,  or  charraes, 
A.fordon;ie  wiglit  from  dore  of  death  miglit  raise. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  41. 
Appointed  by  that  mightie  fairie  prince, 
Great  Glorianc,  that  tj-rant  to  fordoo. 

Ibid.,  V,  xii,  3. 
Can  I  excuse  myselfe  devoid  of  faut. 
Which  my  deare  prince  and  brother  \\Kdifordonne. 

3Iirror  of  ilugist.,  Porrex,  p.  79. 

FOREDULLED.  In  this  word  it  has  its 
intensive  power ;  it  means  much  dulled . 

Wiat  well  of  tears  may  serve 
To  feed  the  streams  ot  my  fore-ditlled'eyts. 

Taucred  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  170. 

FORE-END.     Former,    or   prior    part. 
One  end  out  of  two. 

Pay'd 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
'Xhe  fore-end  of  my  time.  Cgmb.,  iii,  3. 

It  has  been  found  in  Bacon  also.    See 
Todd. 
fFORE-FENCES.     Bodies   of  soldiers 
placed  in  advance  of  the  main  force. 

A^liiles  part  of  the  souUUcrs  iaaketli_/i/i-f-;V(iff  j  abrotid 
in  the  lields,  and  others  agaiue  gather  corne  warily, 
for  fcare  of  arabushments. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
Therefore,  within  a  wliile  after,  when  they  could  find 
nothing  tliillier  brought,  leaving  the  sea  coasts,  tl;ey 
went  into  Lycaonia,  adjoyning  hard  uuto  Isauria,  anil 
there  within  their  Ihicke  growne  fastnesses  nml./i re- 
fiuw!.  after  the  manner  of  those  that  lyeiuambusli  for 
such  as  passe  by,  they  maintained  and  enriched  them- 
selves Willi  the  goods  as  wellof  thcproviuciall  inhabi- 
tants as  the  way-faring  folke.  Ibid. 

To  FOR  EFEX  D.    To  forbid,  or  prevent ; 
that  is,  to  f cad  off,  or  keep  off. 
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There's  no  disjuuction  to  he  made,  but  by  ^ 

(As  heiiv'ns  fuicfeiid)  your  ruin.     Winter's  '£.,  iv,  o. 
"WTien  two  vex'd  clouds  justle,  they  strike  out  hre, 
And  you,  I  fear  me,  war ;  which  peace/o)-<-/V/i</. 

•'  Jeronimo,  P.  1st,  0.  PI.,  m,  G9. 

It  is  most  commonly  used  in  such 
phrases  as  "Heaven  forefend,"  "God, 
or  some  deity,  forefend  ;"  but  in  Lear, 
V,  1,  fore  fended  is  put  for  prohibited. 
fFOREFRONT.     The  preface? 

Yet  it  shall  please  him  that  your  ladiships  names  are 
honouredin  the /or</";-o»<  of  his  writings. 

Cornvalhjes,  Essaijes,  16o2,  ued. 

FOREHAND  is  here  used  for  previous. 

If  1  have  known  her, 
Yoix'U  say  slie  did  embrace  me  as  a  husl)and. 
And  so  extenuate  t\\t  forehand  sin.    Much  Ado,  iv,  1. 

FOREHAND  SHAFT.  An  arrow  par- 
ticularly formed  for  shooting  straight 
forward;  concerning  which  Ascham 
says,  that  it  should  be  big-breasted. 
His  account  is,  however,  rather  ob- 
scure : 

At'aviie  thebvsg-brested  shafte  is  fytte  for  hyni  which 
shoieth  right  ofure  him,  or  els  the  brest.  being  weke, 
should  never  wythstaude  tliat  strong  piththy  kmde  ot 
shootynge ;  thus  the  underhande  nuist  have  a  small 
breste,  to  go  deane  awaye  out  of  the  bowe,  the/ore- 
hande  mw.i  have  a  bigge  breste,  to  here  the  great 
mygbte  of  tlie  bowe.  Toxophilus,  Q  3. 

He  would  have  clapp'd  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score ; 
and  carry'd  you  a  forehand  shaft,  a  fourteen,  and 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see.  2  Hen.  IV,  m,  2. 

-j-FOREHEAD.     Presumption. 

They  knew  he  was  dead;  and  tlierefore  one  had  the 
forhead  to  athrm,  that  Mmself  made  verses  this  last 
summer,  which  our  author  wrote  (and  whereof  we  had 
coppies)  ten  vears  since.      Cartier.  Poems,  1651,  pref. 

FOREHEAD,  HIGH.  A  high  forehead 
was  formerly  accounted  a  great  beauty, 
and  a  low  one  a  proportionable  defor- 
mity ;  so  completely  has  taste  changed 
in  this  respect. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine ; 
Ave  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 
^  '  Tivo  Gent.,  iv,  3. 

For  this  is  handsomeness,  this  tliat  draws  us 
Body  and  bones  ;  Oh,  u-hat  a  mounted  forehead. 
What  eyes  and  lips,  what  every  thing  about  her. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  i,  1. 
Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  bounty  brave. 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  disjired, 
For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battles  of  liis  great  godliead. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  24. 

This  is  part  of  the  description  of  a 
perfect  ideal  beauty : 

Hev  forehead  smooth,  fall,  polish'd,  bright,  and  high, 
Bears  in  itself  a  graceful  majesty. 

11'itts  Recreations,  sign.  V  3,  b. 

Thus  also  sir  Philip  Sidney  describes 
the  beautiful  Parthenia : 

For  her  great  gray  eye,  which  might  seeme  full  of  her 
own  beautie ;  a  large  and  exceedingly  faire  forehead, 
with  all  the  rest  of  her  face  and  bodic,  cast  in  the 
mould  of  noblenesse,  was  yet  so  attired,  &(;. 

Book  I,  p.  59. 

A  lady,  jocularly  setting  forth  her 
own  beauty,  enumerates. 


True  complexion 
If  it  be  red  and  white,  a  forehead  high. 

IS.  and  Fl.  ll'oman  IIater,m,  1. 

Cleopatra,  when  full  of  jealousy,  is 
delighted  to  find  that  her  rival  has  a 
low  forehead  : 

Cleop.  Her  hair  what  coloiu'  ? 
Mes.  Brown,  madam ;  and  \i.e.v  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

^Hi.  «Krf  a,  iii,  3.-783,  b. 

(Said  ironically,  for  much  lower.) 
The  dialogue,  perhaps,  would  be  im- 
proved a  little  in  spirit,  if  we  might 
read  it  thus  : 

Mess.  Brown,  madam.    Cleop.  AnAhar  forehead  ? 
MIess.  As  low  as  she  could  wish  it. 

A  low  forehead  is  humorously  men- 
tioned as  the  most  striking  deformity 
of  apes  : 

We  shall  lose  oxur  time. 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  apes, 
With  fore  heads  villainous  low.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

tFOREHEAD-CLOTH.  A  bandage  used 
by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

E'en  like  the  forehead-cloth  tliat  in  the  night, 
Or  when  they  sorrow,  ladies  used  to  wear. 

Marloxo  and  Chapm.,  Mnsmiis  in  fin. 
First  he  brings  always  with  him  a  sweet  savour 
To  win  the  courtier's  love,  and  courtier's  favour; 
Then  she  puts  on  afore-head-cloath  to  please 
The  city  and  the  godly  folk,  she  says ; 
And  so  with  ease,  and"  without  cost  or  pother, 
They  get  a  world  of  friends  one  way  or  other. 

Buckingham's  Poems,  17U5,  p.  84. 

FOREHEND,  v.     To  seize  beforehand, 
or  before  escape  could  be  made. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  hec  forehent. 

Spens.  F.  (?.,  Ill,  iv,  19. 

The  original  editions  had /o?--^e«^  but 
probably  with  the  same  meaning,  or 
as  intensive  of  hent. 


+FORELAID.     ^Yaylaid. 

For  he,  being  many  times  forelaid  by  the  trains  of 

traitors  indeed. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marceibnus,  1609. 

FOREMAN,  DR.  A  pretended  conjuror, 
who  made  his  dupes  believe  that  he 
dealt  with  spirits,  to  recover  lost 
spoons,  &c.  ;  yet  of  such  fame  in  his 
day,  that  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  much 
in  fashion  for  selling  cosmetics,  that 
all  women  of  spirit  and  fashion  flocked 
to  her. 

More  than  they  ever  did  to  oracle  Foreman. 

B.  Jons.  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  ii,  8. 

Cosmetics  were  also  a  part  of  his 
trade,  and  philtres,  or  love-potions  : 

I  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  best  philtre  in  tlie  world, 
and  couldsl  do  more  than  madam  Medea  or  Dr.  Fore- 
■),iii)i.  Ibid.,  Silent  Worn.,  act  iv. 

He  is  mentioned  in  another  passage  in 
very  bad  company,  some  of  whom 
were  hanged,  and  all  deserved  it.  See 
Dev.  is  an  Ass,  i,  2.     He  was  a  quack 
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too.  Mr,  GifFord  says,  he  was  a  poor 
stupid  wretch  ;  but  i't  is  plain  tliat  he 
was  taken  for  a  conjuror,  and  he  was 
so,  even  by  the  famous  astrologer 
Lilly.  AH  the  set  were  probably  less 
fools  than  knaves.  See  Mr.  G.'s  note 
ou  the  passage  from  the  Silent  Woman. 
[Foreman's  Diary,  published  by  Mr. 
Halliwell,  will  give  the  best  notion  of 
his  history  and  character.] 
FOREXEXST.  Opposite  to,  over  against; 
fore  anenst. 

The  \aniliforenenst  (he  Greekish  shore  he  held 
From  Sangar's  mouth,  to  erook'd  Mennder's  fall. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ix,  4. 

tFORENT.     The  front. 

A  gowue  of  taffita  velvet,  lyiied  with  wright  hlack 
satvn;  tlie  forent,  the  cap,  and  the  hynder  parte, v.iih 
black  sarcenet.  Stafford  3IS'S.,  13  Hen.  VIII 

fFORE-READ.     To  predestine. 

Had  hte  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die. 
To  be  made  adder-deaf  witli  pippin-cry. 

Fltzneoffrey. 

tFORE-RIDDEN.  Worn  out  with  riding, 
usea  uere  in  a  coarse  sense. 

Young  boU-fac't  queanes,  and  old/bre-n'i<ien  jades. 
Ci-nnleifs  Amanda,  p.  23. 

fFORE-RIGHT.       Straight     forward; 
right  before. 

Though  heforeri(/?it 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  pass'd. 

Chapm.  Odi/ss,  vii. 
Fil,  Hey  boy !  how  sits  the  wind  ? 
Gios.  Fore-right,  and  a  brisk  ^ale. 

ne'SI}ffkle4  3Iaid,v.S. 

To  FORESAY.     To  foretell,  or  decree. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  god.',  foresan  it ;  howsoe'er 
My  brother  lias  d'Uu  well.  C)/mb.,iv  2 

To  FORESLACK.     To  rela.v,  or"  render 
slack ;  to  neglect. 

Through  other  great  adventures  lietherto 

Had  it  forsluM.  Spots.  F.  Q.,  V,  xii,  3. 

So  also  in  the  View  of  Ireland  : 

It  is  a  great  pittie  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
omitted,  and  so  happie  an  occasion  fore-slacked. 

Todd,  vol.  viii,  p.  305. 

To  FORESLOW.     To  delay,  to  loiter. 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory ; 
Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

3  m;i.  VI,  ii,  3. 
But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would /jri/cjip. 
For  ought  tliat  ever  she  "could  do  or  sav. 

Spens.  F.  §.,  IV.  x,  1.5. 
Forsloio  no  time,  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  niareli. 

Edw.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  358. 

See  also  Harringt.  Ariosto,   xli,  47; 
Dravt.  Polvolb.,  xii,  p.  895. 
fFORETOP.'    A    tuft    of  hair   on    tlie 
forehead. 

"A  most  courteous  creature,"  answered  Mockso,  '-so, 
stroke  up  your  fore-toppe  in  anv  case  ;  pish,  your  band 
hangeth  riglit  enough."   The  Man  in  the  Mooue,U(}Q 

fFORE -WASTED.     Entirely  wasted. 

Then  set  aside  these  vaine  fori  iras'ted  words. 

Gascoif/ne's  Iforkes,  1587. 

trORE WATCHED.  Weary  with  waking. 


His  eyes  were  red,  and  oMforewatcht, 

His  face  besprent  with  learcs, 
It  seem'd  unliap  bad  him  long  hatcht, 

In  midst  of  his  dispaires. 

England's  Uelicon,  161*. 

fFORFALTED.   Forfeited  ;  confiscated. 

In  the  same  parliament  sir  William  Crcicliton  was 
also  forfalted  for  diverse  causes.  .  .  .  This  forfallure 
was  concluded,  &c.  HuUns'hed,  1577. 

FORFEITS  IN  A  BARBER'S  SHOP. 
It  has  been  observed,  in  the  word 
Barber,  that  those  shops  were  places 
of  great  resort,  for  passing  away  time 
in  an  idle  manner.  By  way  of  en- 
forcing some  kind  of  regularity,  and 
perhaps  at  least  as  much  to  promote 
drinking,  certain  laws  were  usually 
hung  up,  the  transgression  of  which 
was  to  be  punished  by  specific  for- 
feitures. It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  laws  of  that  nature  were  as  often 
laughed  at  as  obeyed. 

Laws  for  all  faults, 
But  laws  so  counteuanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  ill  mock  as  mark.  Meas.for  M.,  ii,  2. 

Kenrick,  with  some  triumph  over  Dr. 
Johnson  for  being  deficient  in  so 
important  a  point  of  knowledge,  pro- 
duced the  following,  as  a  specimen  of 
such  rules,  professing  to  have  copied 
them  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire : 

Rules  for  seemly  Behaviour. 
First  come,  first  serve — then  come  not  late ; 
And  when  arrived  keep  yonr  slate; 
For  he  who  from  these  rules  sliall  swerve, 
Must  pay  the  forfeits, — so  observe. 

1. 
WTio  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs. 
Must  keep  his  nook ;  for  if  he  stirs. 
And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 
A  pint  he  pays  for  ev'ry  prick. 

2. 
Who  rudely  takes  another's  turn, 
A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 

3. 
Who  reverentless  shall  swear  or  ciu=c, 
Must  lug  seven  fai-thiugs  from  liis  purse. 

4. 
WHio  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale. 
Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 

5. 
yriio  will  or  can  not  miss  his  hat 
While  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

6. 
And  he  wlio  can  or  will  not  pay. 
Shall  hence  be  sent  half  trimni'd  away. 
For  will  he,  nill  lie,  if  in  fault 
He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt. 
But  mark,  who  is  alre.ads  in  drink. 
The  cannikin  must  never  clink. 

That  they  were  something  of  this 
kind  is  most  probable,  though  the 
above  lines  wear  some  appearance  of 
fabrication;  particularly  in  the  men- 
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tion  of  seven  fay Uibiys,  evidently  put 
as  equivalent  to  a  i)int  of  ale,  but  in 
reality  the  price  of  a  pint  of  porter  in 
London,  when  Dr.  Kenrick  wrote, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  ale,  many  years 
back.  The  language,  too,  has  not 
provinciality  enough  for  the  place 
assigned;  Objections  might  be  made 
also  to  several  of  the  expressions,  if 
the  thins;  deserved  more  criticism. 
FORGETIVE;  from  to  forge,  in  the 
sense  of  to  make.  Inventive,  full  of 
imagination. 

Makes  it  appreliensive,  qa\c\,f urge  live,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectaljle  shapes.  2  lien.  IV,  iv,  3. 

FORK.  A  fork  was  a  new  article  of 
luxury  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  introduced  from  Italy. 

Have  I  deserv'd  tliis  from  you  two?  for  all 

My  pains  at  court  to  get  you  each  a  patent  ? 

Gilt.  For  what? 

Meerc.  Upon  my  project  o'  the/oj-fo. 

Sle.     Forks  ?  what  lie  they  ? 

Meerc.  Tlie  laudaljle  use  oi  furies 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins.  B.  Jon.  Devil's  an  Ms,  v,  4. 

Hence  travellers  are  often  remarked 
for  their  use  of  them  : 

And  twifold  doth  express  fh'  enamour'd  courtier, 
.is  much  as  Xhefurk -carving  traveller. 

B.  and  Fl.  Qu.  of  Cur.,  iv,  1. 
Then  you  must  learn  tlie  use 
And  handling  of  your  silver _/'u;A-  at  meals. 
The  metal  of  your  glass ;  (these  ai'e  main  matters 
With  your  Italian.)  B.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  1. 

This  grand  improvement  is  announced 
with  prodigious  form  by  the  memo- 
rable traveller,  Coryat : 

Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been 
spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian 
towns.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Itidian 
cities  and  townes  tlirough  the  which  I  passed,  tliat  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  tra- 
vels, neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of 
Christendome  <loth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  coinmorant 
in  Italy,  doc  always  at  their  meals  use  a  little  furke 
when  they  cat  their  meate. 

He  then  details  the  manner  of  using 
it,  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  extraordinary  delicacy 
of  the  Italians  about  touciiing  the 
meat  with  their  fingers ;  and  relates 
that  a  friend  of  his  called  him  "a 
table _/V;c(/i??',  only  for  using  a  forke 
at  I'eeding,  but  for  no  other  caused 
Cori/afs  Crudities,  vol.  i,  p.  106, 
repr.  of  1775. 
jFOllKER. 

Why  ?  my  lord,  'tis  nothing  to  weare  a  forker. 

Miirsiun,  The  Fawne,  ii,  1. 

FORLEAD.    Mislead  1 


And  Giitlilake,  that  was  king  of  Denmarke  then, 
Provided  with  a  navie  metjorleail. 

Mirour  for  Magistrates,  1587. 

To  FORLEND.     To  give  up. 

As  if  that  life  to  los.ce  they  had  /oWf«.', 
And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 
S}jens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iii,  6. 
But  Timias,  the  prince's  gentle  squyre. 
That  ladle's  love  unto  his  \avOiforle>it, 
And  with  proud  envy,  and  indignant  yre, 
Alter  that  wicked  foster  fiercely  went. 

Ihii.,  Ill,  iv,  47. 

Church  conjectures  that  it  means,  in 
the  latter  of  these  citations,  mistook ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other,  if  we  compare 
it  with  III,  i,  18.  Arthur  and  Guyon 
went  after  the  lady,  "  in  hopes  to  win 
thereby  most  goodly  meade,  the 
fairest  dame  alive;"  but  Timias, 
giving  up  that  prospect  to  his  lord, 
went  after  •'  that  foule  foster." 
FORLORN,  s.  A  forsaken,  destitute 
person  ;  froniyb;*,  intensive,  and  lorn, 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the 
Tatler,  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
referred  to  man,  in  the  preceding 
line. 

That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  nmn. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn. 

■  3  Hen.  TI,  iii,  3. 

As  a  participial  adjective,  deprived  : 

And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light/<5;-/o/v(. 

Sp.  Sonnet,  86. 

Shakespeare  has  ludicrously  used  it 
to  signify  thin,  diminutive  : 

He  was  so  forlorn,  that  Ms  dimensions  were,  to  any 
thick  sight,  invisible;  lie  was  the  very  genius  of 
famine.  2  Hen  II',  iii,  2. 

fFORLORN-HOFE.  A  person  who 
lost  at  a  gaming-table.  Dekkers 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

FORLORE.     The  same  as  forlorn. 

And  mortal  life  'gan  loath,  as  IMnsfurhre. 

Sjieits.  F.  Q,  I,  X,  21. 

Also  as  a  verb,  forsook : 

Her  feeble  hand  tlie  bridle  reins  forlore. 

Fairf.  Tnsso,  vii,  1. 

fFORMA-PAPER.  A  corruption  of  in 
forma  pauperis,  sometimes  intro- 
duced comically  in  old  plays. 

FORMAL.  Sober  ;  having  the  regular 
form  and  use  of  the  senses  ;  opposed 
to  mad. 

Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 

Till  1  liave  us'd  th'  approved  means  I  have. 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  pray'rs. 

To  make  of  him  afurmul  man  again.  Com.  oj  E.,  v,  1. 

She  had  just  before  said,  more  ex- 
pressly, that  she  would  keep  hira 
"  'till  she  had  brought  him  to  his 
wits  again." 
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'Wliy  this  is  evident  to  arty  formal  capacity. 

Tivdft/iN., n,o. 

In  a  right  form,  a  usual  shape  : 

If  not  well, 
Tliou  shoiild'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  a.  formal  man.  Aut.  and  CI.,  ii,  5. 

Thus,   "  the  formal   vice,    iniquity," 
means    the  regular,   customary  vice. 
Todd,  7.     See  Iniquity. 
FORMALLY.     In  the  form  of  another, 
in  a  certain  form. 

The  very  devil  assum'd  UieeformnUy, 

That  face,  that  voice,  that  gesture,  that  attire. 

J  Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  V,  370. 
A  subtile  net,  -n-hich  only  for  that  same 
The  skilful! Palmer /bi™ia%  did  fiame. 

Speiis.F.  Q.,ll,  .Kii,  SI. 

Foi'merly  is  also  read  in  that  place. 
FORPINED.     Pined,  or  wasted  away. 

He  was  so  wasted  ani  forpined  away. 

That  all  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought. 

Speiis.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  X,  57. 

FORRAY,     A  plundering  incursion  on 
a  neighbouring  enemy. 

A  band  of  Britons  ryding  ouforray. 

Few  days  before,  had  gotten  a  -.'reat  pray 

Of  Saxon  goods.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iii,  58. 

This  species  of  warfare  has  been 
lately  much  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  sir  Walter  Scott.  William  of  De- 
loraine,  a  stout  moss-trooper,  says  to 
a  monk. 

Penance,  father,  will  I  none; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one  ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tariy, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  border  foray. 

Lay  of  Last'MiUstr.,  II,  St.  G. 

To  FORRAY.     To  ride  on  such  an  in- 
cursion, to  ravage. 

For,  that  they  forrai/d  all  the  coiintries  nigh, 
And  spoil'd  the  fields,  the  duke  knew  well  before. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  Ix,  42. 

tTo  FORSAKE.  To  abandon ;  to  decline. 

S.  Peter,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  hearing  the 
mad  disposition  of  the  fuUowe,  departed,  leavyng 
behinde  hini  myselfe,  Velvet  Breeches,  and  this 
bricklayer  \\\\Q  forsooke  to  goe  into  Heaven  because 
his  wife  was  there. 

Creole's  Neioes  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  1593. 

fFORSET.     A  casket. 

Capsella.  Layette,  boite.  A  forsel,  casket,  litle  box, 
cli  est,  or  coffer.  Nomenclu  tor. 

To  FORSHAPE.  To  render  misshapen. 

Out  of  a  man  into  a  stone 

Furs/iapc.  Goioer,  de  Coitf. 

To  FORSLACK,  the  same  as  to  foreslow. 
.  To  delay. 

Through  other  great  adventures  hethertoo 

Had  xiforslackt.  Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  xii,  3. 

t  To  FORSOOTH.  To  treat  with  respect? 

The  sport  was  how  she  had  intcndod  to  have  kept 
herself  unknown,  and  how  the  captaiuc  (whom  shc 
had  sent  for)  of  the  Charles  had  fursoot/ied  her, 
though  he  knew  her  well  enough  and  she  him. 

Fepi/s'  Diary,  Jan.,  16G1. 

I^oFORSPEAK.     To  forbid.    All  these  I 


words  are  written  indifferently  with 
/o>-  ox  fore. 

Thou  \\a.%iforspolie  my  being  in  tliese  wars. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  iii,  7. 
Thy  XAe.  forspoke  by  love. 

Arra'ujnin.  of  Paris,  1580,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Also  to  bewitch,  or  destroy  by  speak- 
ing : 

Their  hellish  power,  to  kiU  the  plougliman's  seed, 
Or  to  forspeake  whole  flocks  as  they  did  feed. 

Drayt.  Uer.  Epist.,  p.  301. 
Urging 
Tliat  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  so, 
Forespeakes  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn. 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 
Witch  of  Edmonton. 
They  are  in  despaire,  surely  forespoken,  or  bewitched. 
Burton,  Aiiat.  of  Mel.,  p.  203. 

FORSPENT.     Worn  away. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  rawbone  cheekes  forspent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  v,  34. 

To  FORTEACH.     To  unteach,  to  con- 
tradict. 

And  iinderneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 

The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heas,tts  fortaur/ht. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  15. 

To  FORTHINK.     To  repent. 

Therfore  of  it  be  not  to  bolde, 

Lest  thou  forthink  it  when  thou  art  olde. 

Interlude  of  Youth. 

So  used  by  Spenser  also  : 

And  makes  exceeding  mone,  when  he  does  tliinke 
That  aU  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall. 
For  which  he  long  in  vaine  did  sweat  and  swinke. 
That  now  the  same  he  exea.t\y  iiQthforthinke. 

F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  33. 

fFORTH-RIGHT,  adv.     At  once. 

S.  Away  with  him. 

D.  If  you  doe  find  that  I  have  tolde  you  any  lie,  kill 

meforth-riyht.  Terence  in  Edylish,  1G14. 

FORTH-RIGHT,  s.    A  straight  or  direct 
path;  from  right  forth,  straight  on. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through /o)-^/(-n(//i/j  and  meanders.         Temp.,  iii,  3. 

If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth-right, 
Like  to  an  entei'd  tide  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  3. 

"Master  Forthright,   the  tilter,"  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Master  Straight- 
forward.    Meas.for  M.,  iv,  3. 
FORTHY.     Therefore,  on  tliat  account. 
A  Chaucerian  word. 

Forthy  appease  your  grief  and  htvry  plight. 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived  pavnc 

Soem.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  U. 
For  the  looseness  of  thy  youth  art  sorry. 
And  \ovi'st  forthy  a  solemn  pilgrimage. 

'Drayt.  Fd.,  6,  p.  1412. 

So  it  was  in  the  old  editions ;  in  the 
octavo  "  therefore"  is  substituted  as 
equivalent.  It  is  plain  by  Mr. 
Capell's  qu.?  in  his  School  of  Shak- 
speare,  p.  102,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  word.  In  p.  211  he 
also  prints  it  as  two  words. 
fFORTINABLE.  Fortunate;  propi- 
tious. 
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Rycliard  Curdelyon  they  callyd  liym  in  Traunce, 
AVlivcli  had  over  euymyes  nioit  forli/iwlli:  diaunee. 

Hale's  Kij-.i'ie  Johan,  p.  1. 

FORTITUDES  and  FORTUNATES. 
Astrological  terms  for  favorable  pla- 
nets. 

let  the  twelve  houses  of  the  horoscope 
Be lodg'd -nUhfortilKdes  and  furttmates. 
To  make  you  blest  in  youi'  desisrns,  Pandolfo. 

Albhnazar,  0.  Tl.,  vii,  117. 

The  FORTUNE,  a  playhouse  in  Goklen- 
lane,  near  Whitecioss-street,  -ffbere 
is  still  a  small  street  called  Play- 
house-yard. AUeyu  the  player,  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  bought 
the  lease,  and  rebuilt  the  playhouse 
in  1599.  By  some  extracts  from  bis 
accounts,  preserved  by  Dr.  Birch,  it 
appears  that  it  cost  him,  on  the  whole, 
^880. 

I  took  him  once  in  the  two-penny  gallery  at  the 
Forlvne.  lioaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  113. 

Then  1  will  confound  her  with  compliments  drawn 
from  the  plays  I  see  at  the  Forlvne  and  B-d  Bull. 

Albumazar,  0.  TL,  \i\,  155. 

The  Fortune  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  the  time  wlien  the  same  fate 
befell  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-side. 
Speaking  of  Vulcan's  rage  against  the 
former,  Ben  Jon  son  says, 

Toylttne,  for  being  a  whore, 
'Scap'd  not  his  justice  any  jot  tlie  more, 
He  burnt  that  idol  of  the  revels  too. 

Execrat.  upon  Vulcan,  vol.  vi,  p.  410. 

There  is  a  view  of  its  front  towards 
Golden-lane,  with  a  plan  of  the  ad- 
jacent streets,  in  Londina  lUustrata. 
It  has  no  appearance  of  a  theatre, 
except  the  king's  arms  against  the 
wall. 
To  FORTUNE,  v.  n.     To  happen. 

That  you  will  wonder  what  \\aX\\fvrlv,yied. 

Two  Gent.,  v,  4. 
THovf  fortuneth  this  foule  uncomely  plight  ? 

Spens.  f.  q.,  VI,  vii,  14. 
H  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly.       Ibid.,  I,  iii,  5. 

Not    now    in    use,  though   found  by 
Todd  in  Pope  and  Evelyn. 
FORTUNE,  n.   s.      A  hap,  an  occur- 
rence. 

Albeit  they  affirmed  that  he  might  be  well  as.sured 
that  in  all  accidents  m\ii.  fortunes  tljat  citie  should  not 
fade  to  minister  to  him.     Fenian's  Guicciardin,  p.  21. 

FORTUNE  MY  FOE.  The  beginning 
of  an  old  ballad,  probably  a  great 
favorite  in  its  time,  for  it  is  very 
often  mentioned.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  complete  copy  of  it 
is  extant. 

O  most  excellent  diapason!  good,  good;  it  plays 
fortune  my  foe  as  distinctly  as  may  lie. 

Zi»i/Hn,O.PL,  v,188. 


Take  lieed,  my  brother,  of  a  stranger  fortune 
Tl<au  e'er  voii  felt  vet  {fortune  my  foe's  a  friend  to  it. 
B.  ^- Fl.  Custom  of  Country, '\,\. 

IMentioned  also  in  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  and  several^  other 
places  specified  in  the  notes  to  the 
above  passages. 

Mr.  Malone  has  recovered  the  first 
stanza  of  it,  which  may  lead  to  the 
rest ;  it  is  this : 

Fortune  my  foe,  wliy  dost  thou  frown  on  me? 
And  will  my  fortune  never  better  be? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  ? 
And  -Milt  thou  iiot  restore  my  joys  again  ? 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon collections.  The  first  line  is 
quoted  in  Fragmenta  Regalia,  by  sir 
Rob.  Naunton. 
FORTY-PENCE.  The  sum  commonly 
offered  for  a  small  wager;  for  the 
same  reason  that  several  law  fees  were 
fixed  at  that  sum,  viz.,  3*.  Ad.  ;  be- 
cause, when  money  was  reckoned  by 
pounds,  marks,  and  nobles,  forty- 
pence  was  just  the  half  noble,  or  the 
sixth  of  a  pound. 

How  tastes  it?  is  it  hiiiet'i— forty  pence,  no. 

Hen.  nil,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  "J  will  lay  forty  pence  it 
does  not." 

Wagers  laying,  ^c— forty  pence  gaged  against  a  match 
of  wrestling. "  Greene's  Gronndw.  of  Coneycatch. 

I  dare  wage  Mith  any  man  forty-pence. 

The  longer  thou  litest,  ^c. 

See  Ten  Gkoats,  which  was  another 
current  term  for  the  same  sum. 
fFORWARD.     To  go  forward,  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Per  me  sletit,  I  was  in  the  fault  that  it  lecnt  not 
forward.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

To  set  forward,  to  prepare. 

cut.  Dost  thou  not  consider  that  it  is  a  great  way 
hence  ?  and  thou  knowest  the  old  use  and  custom  of 
women,  tliat  they  are  a  whole  yere  in  setting  fortenrd 
and  trimming  themselves.      Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fFORWARD.      The    vanguard  of    an 
army. 

And  kvnge  Kerry,  beynge  in  the  forwards  durviige 
the  bataylle,  was  not  hurt;  but  be  was  broughte 
ageyne  to  the  Tourc  of  Londone,  tlier  to  be  kept, 

Warkieorth's  Chronicle. 

FORWASTED.   Much  wasted,  or  wasted 
away.     For,  intensive. 

'Ti'll  that  infernal  feend  w  ith  foul  uprore 
Forwasled  all  their  laud,  and  Ihem  i-xpdd. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  I,  i,  5. 

FORWEARIED.     Much  wearied.    For, 
intensive. 

Wliose  labour'd  spirits, 
Fonceary'd  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harboiuage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 
Forwearied  with  my  sportcs,  I  did  ahglit 
From  loftie  steed,  and  down  to  slccpe  me  Uiyd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  is,  13. 
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FORWORN.     Much  worn.     See  For. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds, /orjcor;;, 
And  solid  with  dust  of  tlie  long  dried  way. 

FOSTER,  or  FORSTER.  "^  A^contracdon 
of  forrester,  in  v/liicli  form  it  still 
exists  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Spenser. 

lo  where  a  griesly  /y^/i'r  forth  did  »ush, 
Breathing  out  beastly  lust  lier  to  defvle. 

Sjiens.  F.  §,  III,  i,  17. 

So  also  St.  18,  and  III,  iv,  50.  The 
word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and  the 
romance  of  Bevis  of  Hampton. 

And  ioriy  fosters  of  the  fee 
These  outlawes  liad  vslaw. 

Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  ^c. 

Explained  by  Percy,  "forresters  of 
the  king's  demesne."  Reliques,  vol.  i, 
Glossarif. 
fFOSTER-CHILD.  A  child  nourished 
at  the  breast  of  a  womrai  not  its  own 
mother,  or  who  was  brought  up  in 
another  family.  A  relationship  M'as 
thus  formed  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered of  much  importance. 

Puer  coUactaneus,  qui  pariter  mauunani  suxit.  avv- 
Tpoi^os.  Enfant  noum  de  la  mesaie  teite  ou  iioiirice. 
^.foster-child,  or  which  sucked  of  the  same  milke. 

Nomenclator. 
Kfoster-childe  that  sucked  of  the  same  milke  at  the 
same  season,  puer  collaetaneus. 

nithals'  Dictio-aarle,  ed.  1608,  p.  271. 

FOTIVE.  Nourishing,  invigorating; 
from  foveo. 

If  I  not  cherish  them 
With  my  distilling  dues,  and/b/iue  heat. 
They  know  no  vesctation. 

T.  Carew's'Coehim  Britann.,  4to,  1633,  C  4. 

FOUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  Coles 
has,  "  io  fouch  (among  hunters)  cer- 
vum  in  quatuor  partes  dissecare.'^ 

Wlien  he  is  to  present  some  neighbouring  gentleman, 

in  his  master's  name,  with  a  side  or  a  fouch,  hee  has 

an  excellent  art  iu  improving  his  venison  to  the  best. 

Clitits's  Whimzies,  p.  45. 

FOUL  CHH^E  HIM.  Evil  success  at- 
tend him,  ill  may  he  succeed.  See 
Chieve,  whei-e  this  should  have  been 
added,  had  it  been  noted  in  time. 

Ay,  foul  chive  him !  he  is  too  merry. 

B.. jFl.Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  \,i. 

"Ill  mote  he  cheve,'^  is  in  Chaucer. 
Cheve,  chieve,  and  chive,  are  only 
diiFerent  forms  of  the  same  word, 
chevir,  old  French  ;  and  still  existing 
here  as  a  provincial  word,  to  prosper. 
"  Unlawful  chievances,"'  cited  by  Todd 
from  Bacon,  are  clearly  "  illegal  pro- 
fits." Chevin  means  succeeded,  in 
Scotch.     See  Jamieson. 


FOULDER,  s.     Evidently  put  for  light- 
ning, in  this  line : 

This  fir'd  my  heart  nsfoulder  doth  the  hcatli. 

Baldtciit,  in  Mirr.  May.,  p.  .389. 

Which  enables  us  to  decide  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  following  word  in 
Spenser. 
FOULDRING.  Flaming,  as  lightning; 
from  the  old  Y\^\iQ\x,fouldroyant  (now 
foiidroyant),  of  the  same  signification. 

Seem'd  tliat  loud  thunder,  with  amazement  si-eat. 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  foi'.ld'rinr/ 
heat.      _  _  Spens.  F.  §.,'  II,  ii,  20. 

Church,  in  his  edition  of  the  Faery 
Queen,  proposes  smoiddring  for 
fonld'ring,  in  that  passage ;  though 
he  confesses  that  all  the  editions  are 
against  him.  ^Ir.  Todd,  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  rightly  rejects  the  emenda- 
tion. Fouldre  {novf  foudre)  properly 
meant  lightning. 
FOUNDED,  for  confounded.  To  dumb- 
found is  still  used  sometimes,  and 
means  to  confound  so  as  to  take  away 
the  use  of  speech. 

Wliat,  George  a  Greene,  is  it  you?  <s.  plague  found  yov. 
George  a  Gr.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  51. 

FOUR  PRENTICES.     See  Puentices. 
FOX.     A  familiar  and  jocular  term  for 
a  sword. 

0  signieur  Dew,  thou  dy'st  on  point  oifox. 
Except,  0  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom.  Hen.  V,  iv,  4. 

What  would  you  have,  sister,  of  a  fellow  that  knows 
nothing  but  a  basket-hilt,  and  an  old /ox  in  it  ? 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  ii,  6. 
To  such  animals 
Half-hearted  creatures  as  these  are,  your  fox 
Uukcnncld,  with  a  cholcrick  ghastly  aspect. 
Or  two  or  three  comminatory  terms 
Would  run,  &c.  Ibid.,  Magn.  Ladij,  i,  1. 

Your  "fox  unkennekl,"  means,  I 
fauc)',  j'our  sword  drawn. 

O,  what  blade  is  it  ? 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English  fox. 

White  bcv.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  370. 
A  cowardly  slave,  th.at  dares  as  well  cat  his/ox,  as- 
diaw  it  in  earnest.    Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PI.,  xi,  382. 
Put  up  your  sword, 
I've  seen  it  often,  'tis  a/ux.    Jac.  It  is  so. 

B.  .!■  Fl.  Captain,  iii,  5. 

This,  and  the  preceding  quotation, 
seem  to  prove  that  a  fox  was  not  a 
cant  term,  in  this  sense,  but  a  specific 
name  for  some  kind  of  blade  manu- 
factured in  England ;  perhaps  with 
the  steel  browned,  Mhich  might  give 
occasion  to  the  name:  or  it  might  be 
named  from  the  inventor.  "Old  fuxes 
are  good  blades."  Brome,  Eiujl. 
Moor,  ii,  2. 

II  wear  as  sharp  steel  as  another  man,  aud  mv/(^t 
bite.s  as  deep.  B.  ^-  Fl.  King  and  ho  K.,  Iv,  4. 
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To  FOX.    To  make  dnuik  ;  a  cant  terra. 

Sliakespeare  your  'Wincot  ale  liatli  much  reuow  u'd, 
That/c;:i:'ii  a  beggar  so. 

Epigr.  by  Sir  Ast.  Cociai/ne,  quoted  on 
Tarn.  Shr.,  Iniluct. 
Your  Duttliman,  wlien  he's  foxt,  is  like  a  fox, 
For  when  he's  sunk  iu  drink,  quite  earth  to  a  man's 

thinking, 
'Tis  full  cxcliaiige  time  with  him,  then  he's  subtlest. 

B.  S-  i'"l-  Fair  Maid  of  I  he  Inn,  act  ii,  p.  363. 
Taith,  and  so  she  may,  for  'tis  long  ere  I  can  get  up, 
when  I  $ofox'd  to  bed.  Ho//,  S,-c.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  398. 

+Yet  alwayes  'twas  my  chance,  in  Bacchus  spight. 
To  come  into  the  Tower  unfox'd,  upright. 

Taylor's  Jt'orJces,  1 630. 
+But  as  the  humble  tenant  tliat  does  bring 
A  chicke  or  eggcs  for's  offering. 
Is  tane  into  the  buttry,  and  does  fox 
Equall  with  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oxe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Lttcasta,  1649. 
•tThc  tapsters  in  small  cans  fill  beer. 
By  which  a /oar  is  purchast  dear. 
And  for  a  truth  may  be  held  forth. 
Will  cost  more  than  the  skin  is  worth. 
And  therefore  at  such  rate,  I  think. 
Men  better  had  canary  driuk.     Foor  JJoiij;,  1C99. 
tThcn  such  as  had  but  little  com 
Laid  up  ill  store  to  purchase  wine, 
Must  drink  fair  water,  cyder,  perry, 
Or  mead,  instead  of  sack  and  sherry; 
Or  have  their  throats  with  brandy  drench'd. 
Which  makes  men/ox'rf  e'er  thirst  is  quench'd. 

Ibid.,  1738. 

FOX  r  TH'  HOLE.  An  old  Christmas 
game,  twice  mentioned  by  Ilerrick,  in 
tlie  same  words,  but  not  once  ex- 
plained. 

Of  Christmas  sports,  the  wassell  boule, 
That's  tost  up,  aiittfox  i'  tk'  hole. 

Ilesper.,  p.  116  ;  also  p.  271. 

fFOY.     A  boat  attendant  upon  a  ship. 

To  Westminster  with  captain  Lambert,  and  there  he 

did  at  the  Dog  give  me,  and  some  other  friends  of  his, 

his  foy,  he  being  to  set  sail  to-day  toward  the  Streights. 

Pepys'  Diary,  1661. 

FOYSON.     See  Foisox. 
FOYST.     See  Foist. 
FRACTED.     Broken.     Lat. 

llis  heart  isfracled.  Hen.  V,  ii,  1. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 
Hath  smit  my  credit.  Timoii  of  J.,  ii,  1. 

^  FRAIL.  A  sort  of  slight  basket,  of 
rushes,  or  matting,  particularly  those 
wherein  raisins,  figs,  &c.,  are  packed. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  frmjU,  Ital. 
There  was  d\?<o  frayel,  and  fraiau,  in 
old  French.  See  Roquefott.  Coles, 
in  his  English  Diet.,  sets  down  a  frail 
as  a  certain  weight  of  raisins,  viz., 
about  70  pounds.  So  also  Blount, 
Glossogr.  See  Cabas,  in  Cotgrave. 
It  is  here  quibbled  on  : 

A  plague  of  figs  and  raisins,  and  all  sucli/mi7  com- 
modities, we  shall  make  nothing  of  tliem. 

liasli".  Hue,  O.  VI ,  iv,  229. 
Wisely  you  have  picked  a  raisou  out  oinfmile  of  figges. 
lyly.  Mother  liombie,  iv,  2. 
llirec./>n(7.s  of  sprats  carried  liom  mart  to  mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travcU'd. 

Ji.  <f-  tl.  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii,  t  , 


Great  guns  fourteen,  three  hundred  pijics  of  wine. 
Two  hundred /;•«!?«  of  figs  and  raisoiis  hue. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  4S3. 

FRAIMENT.     See  Frayment. 
fFRAITOR.       A  refectory,  or   dining- 
hall. 

A  frayter  or  place  to  eate  meate  in,  refectorium. 

Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  250. 

FRAMPOLD,  spelt  also  FRAMPUL, 
FRAMPAL,  &c.  Vexatious,  saucy, 
pert.  Capel  derives  it  from  the  cus- 
tom of  franc-pole,  or  free-pole,  in 
some  manors,  by  which  the  tenants 
had  a  right  to  the  wood  of  their  fence, 
and  all  that  they  could  reach  with 
their  hatchets.  This  right,  he  adds, 
gave  rise  to  many  litigious  suits ;  and 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Glossary  to  Sh.  The  fault  of  this 
derivation  is,  that  it  gives  too  local  an 
origin  to  a  general  word  ;  for  the  law 
books  speak  of  that  custom  as  peculiar 
to  the  manor  of  Writtle,  in  Essex.  It 
is,  however,  as  good  as  any  that  has 
been  given. 

Frampole  fences  are  said  by  Jacob  to 
be  such  as  the  tenants  of  that  manor 
set  up  against  their  lord's  demesnes ; 
with  the  privilege  above  mentioned. 
Law  Diet.  But  chief  justice  Bramp- 
ton, when  he  was  steward  of  tlie 
manor,  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  Saxon 
has  been  tried,  and  frempul,  useful, 
proposed ;  but  the  word  is  really 
fremfal,  which  will  not  do.  Franc- 
pole  is  nearer,  and  there  is  certainly 
something  contumacious  in  setting  up 
such  fences.  Ray  would  bring  it  from 
f ram,  from,  in  Saxon.     See  Todd. 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man,  she  leads  a  \ery  frampold 
life  with  him,  good 'heart!  Mer.  W,  IK,  li,  2. 

Nay,  liilts  I  pray  thee ;  grow  notfram-piill  now. 

£.  Jons'.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  4. 
Is  Pompey  grown  so  malapert,  soframpel.' 

B.  and  II.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  iii,  p.  291. 

FRANCH,  V.  Apparently  for  to  eat,  or 
crush  with  the  teeth. 

I  saw  a  river  stopt  with  stormes  of  windc, 
Whprctliiough  a  swan,  a  bull,  a  bore  did  passe, 
Franchiny  the  flsh  and  frie  with  teeth  of  brasse. 

Baldwim;  in  Mirr.  May.,  p.  408. 

FRANCIS,  ST.  Spenser  mentions  St. 
Francis's  fire  as  a  disorder:  he  pro- 
bably means  St.  Anthony's  fire,  or 
erysipelas  ;  but  why  he  gives  it  to  St. 
Francis,  I  have  not  learned.  Minshew 
and  Cotgrave  make  it  St.  Anthony's, 
as   usual.      The  latter  gives  feu  St. 
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Marcel,  as  another  French  name  for 
it,  and  "feu  Martial."  The  old 
English  term  for  it  was  the  rose. 
Anciently  it  was  called  sacred  fire ;  so 
in  modern  language  it  has  been  given 
to  saints. 

•  All  these  and  many  evils  moe  haunt  ire, 

The  sweUiug  spleue,  and  frenzy  raging  rife. 
The  shaking  palsey,  and  St.  Fraunces'  fire. 

FRANION.  An  idle,  loose,  and  licen- 
tious person.  Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Faineant  has  been  conjec- 
tured, but  in  that  the  r  is  wanting. 

Might  not  be  found  a  francker/raHion, 
Of  her  leawd  parts  to  make  companion. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  37. 
As  for  tliis  ladie  wliich  he  slieweth  here, 

Is  not,  I  wager,  Floriniell  at  all, 
But  some  {ayvefranion,  fit  for  such  a  fere. 

Ibid,,  V,  iii,  22. 
But,  mj  franion.  I  tell  you  this  one  thing. 
If  you  disclose  this,  I  wUI,  &c. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  210. 
This  gallant,  I  tell  you,  with  other  lewdframons, 
Such  as  hiraselfe,  untlirifly  companions. 
Contention  between  LiberaUttj  and  Prodigality,  sign.  F. 
tOne  of  tlie  wears  of  Westminster,  that  was  a  tall 
lusty  lubber,  and  a  ^towi  franion,  who  tnisted  much 
of  his  strcugtli,  thought  to  buckle  with  her,  and  to 
give  her  the  overthrow. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  16-35. 

FRANK,  *.  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in  ; 
a  sty.  Cotgrave  gives  franc,  as  the 
name  for  it  in  French  also. 

Where  sups  he?  doth  tlie  old  bo:ir  feed  in  the  old 
frank  ^  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  2. 

How  he  may  wraeke  his  tythes  to  a  higher  rate,  and 
then  feed  at  ease,  Uke  a  boare  in  9.  frank. 

Lenton's  Leas.,  Char.  15. 

Also,  as  an  adjective,  loell  fed.  See 
Todd. 
To  FRANK.  To  fatten  boars,  or  any 
other  animals.  Skinner  quotes  Hig- 
gins  io'c  f rank'' d  fowl,  in  whom  alone, 
he  says,  he  had  found  the  word. 
To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  be  is  well  repay'd. 
He  is  frank'd  up  for  fatting  for  his  pains. 

Hick.  Ill  i,  3. 
In  the  stye  of  this  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son,  George  Stanley,  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 

Ibid.,  iv.  5. 

FRANKLIN,  s.  A  freeholder  or  yeo- 
man, a  man  above  a  vassal,  or  villain, 
but  not  a  gentleman.  But  the  usage 
varied. 

Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  let  boors  and 
franklins  say  it,  I'll  swear  it.  Jl'inl.  Tale,  v,  2. 

There  is  a  franklin  in  the  wilds  of  Kent  hath  brought 
three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold. 

1  Hen.  Ii;  ii.  1. 
Provide  me  presently 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A.franktin's  housewife.  Cymb.,  iii,  2. 

In  the  following,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
■  kind  of  waiting  gentleman,  or  groom 
of  the  chambers : 


But  entered  in  a  spacious  court  they  see,  S:c. 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  faire  and  free. 
And  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  glee. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  x,  6. 

Thus  low  was  the  estimation  of  ,? 
franklin,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabethc 
In  earlier  times  he  was  a  personage 
of  much  more  dignity,  and  seems  ta 
have  been  distinguished  from  a  com- 
mon freeholder  by  the  greatness  of 
his  possessions.  ^\\^wq.g\\  frankelein. 
is  evidently  a  very  rich  and  luxurious 
gentleman  ;  he  was  the  chief  man  at 
the  sessions,  and  had  been  sheriflF, 
and  frequently  knight  of  the  shire. 
See  Cant.  Tales,  v,  333,  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note  upon  it. 

FRANKLIN,  proper  name.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  gang  of  quack 
astrologers,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  He  is  described  as  "  a  swarthy, 
sallow,  crook-backed  fellow,  as  sordid 
in  his  death  as  pernicious  in  his  life." 
He  was  purveyor  of  the  poison,  and 
was  hanged  with  Mrs.  Turner. 

fFRANZlE.     A  phrensy. 

B-'sides  such  matter  of  judicious  wit, 
With  quaint  conceits  so  fitting  every  fancie  ; 
As  well  may  prove,  who  scornes  and  spiglits  at  it 
Sliall  either  shew  their  folly  or  their //-oTjciV, 
Then  let  the  popes  buls  roare  bell,  booke,  and  candle. 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  FRAP.     To  strike.     French. 

Whose  heajt  wasfrapped  with  such  surpassing  woe, 
as  neither  teare  nor  word  could  issue  forth. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii,  sign.  B  b  3. 

Other  instances  have  not  been  noted ; 
but   Spenser  has  affrap,    an   evident 
compound  of  this.     See  Affrap. 
fFRAFE.     The  crowd;  the  mob. 

'Tis  strange,  this  deryfrape,  thought  I, 
Should  thus  for  moderation  cry. 

Undibras  liedivivus,  vol.  i,  part  1,  170S. 
Tlius  laws,  for  want  of  execution. 
Spoil  every  nation's  constitution. 
Let  loose  X\\efrape  to  shew  their  folly. 
And  spurn  at  all  that's  good  aud  holy.  Tbid. 

And  where  our  monster  of  an  ape. 
Was  fond  to  sluw  his  ugly  shape. 
And  to  the  Ust'iiing/rnp^,  dispense 
Tbe  very  cream  and  quuitesseuce 
Of  envy,  pride,  and  iuipudence. 

Ibid.,  vol.  i.  part  5 

A  FRAPLER.  Probably  a  striker,  or 
quarrcller ;  from  f rapper,  French. 
The  above  use  ot'frap  makes  this  the 
more  probable  :  nho  fripler,  from  fri- 
jner.     [A  blusterer  ;  see  next  word.] 

I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debaucht,  impudent,  coarse, 
inipolish'd,  t^frapler,  and  base. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rer.,  iv,  S. 
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Bullokar  and  Coles  have  a  f rape,  for 
a  mob  ;  but  I  know  no  other  autho- 
rity, and  of  these,  the  latter  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  other.  [See 
the  preceding  article.] 
fFRAPLING.     Blustering. 

Tlic  laniPiit^ble  pliulit  of  the  east  provinces  under 
Valciis  ileceived  l)v  liis  courtiers,  and  niakmg  much 
of  tliese/;-«/)?iH^  lawyers  and  petie-foggers.    Where- 
imto  is  set  in  opposition  the  felicitie  ot  tornier  ages. 
Ammianus  MarcdUiius,  Ibuy. 

To  FRAY.     To  frighten,  or  terrify. 

She  docs  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as 
if  she  were  fray'd  with  a  sprite :  I'll  fetch  her.      __ 

Tro.  ^-  Cr.,  m,  2. 
He  that  retires  not  at  the  threats  of  death. 
Is  not,  as  are  the  vulgar,  i\\%\\l\y  frayed. 

Coruelia,O.T\.,  u,  2oo. 
Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  ajjplies 
To  aide  liis  friends,  or  fray  his  enimies.  ^    ^  .  „„ 
Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  08. 
+He  rail'd,  asfraid  me ;  for  he  gave  no  praise. 
To  any  hut  my  lord  of  Essex  dayes. 

Donne's  Poems,  p.  91. 

FRAYMENT,  from  the  preceding.  A 
fright. 

Or  Pan,  who  wyth  hys  sodiiyne  frahnents  and  tu- 
mults bringetli  age  over  all  tliiii'.,'s. 

Chaloner's  Muria  Enconi.,  sign.  C. 

FREATES,  (probably  frets,)  in  a  bow 
or  arrow.  Weak  places,  which  are 
likely  to  give  way. 

Treates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they 
be  much  like  a  canker,  creepinge  and  encreasmge  m 
those  places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  much  weaker  than 
otlier  Jsckum,  Toxopli.,  p.  156. 

freaies  be  first  little  pinches,  the  wliich  when  you 
perceave,  pike  the  places  about  the  pinches,  to  make 
them  somewhat  weaker,  and  so  the  pinches  shall  dye, 
and  never  encrease  farther  into  f rentes.  Ibid. 

With  much  more  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 
FREMBD,  corrupted  (romfremd,  which, 
in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  signified  a 
stranger,  or  an  enemy,  as  hostis, 
originally,  in  Latin.  It  also  signi- 
fies a  stranger,  in  modern  German. 
"Haud  dubie  operarum  ervore  feinde 
legitur  ^rofremde,  nam  in  Greeco  est 
^eo'otfTt."  JBeck.  Com.  PhiloL,  Lips., 
torn,  i,  p.  99. 

'As  pcrjur'd  cowards  in  adversitie 
AVith  si"ht  of  fcarc  from  friends  tofremb'd  doe  flie. 

°  Pemhr.  Arcadia,  B.  i,  p.  87. 

In  the  visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman  a 
similar  expression  is  used,  though 
■with  more  correct  orthography : 

To  frciid  ue  to  fremcd.  v.  79. 

Fremyt  is  used  in  tiie  same  sense  by 
Gavin  Douglas.  See  Skinner  and 
Junius.  From  the  same  origin  is 
Spenser's  frenne,  and  his  phrase  is 
evidently  of  the  same  proverbial  cast 
as  those  above  cited. 


So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a.  frenne. 

Shep.  Kal,  April,  v.  28. 

The  original  commentator  on  the 
Shepherd's  Kalendar,  who  was  pro- 
bably Spenser  himself,  supposes  it  a 
contraction  oi  forrene,  but  he  is  evi- 
dently mistaken.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  Spenser,  or  his  friend, 
should  know  the  Saxon  origin.  We 
may  observe,  that  Warton  conjec- 
tured this  E.  K.  to  be  Edward  King. 
Observations  07i  Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  42. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  E. 
Kerke;  others  his  known  friend, 
Gabriel  Harvey. 
FRENCH  CROWN.  This  was  a  most 
tempting  word  for  equivocation,  as 
it  might  mean  three  things  : — 1.  The 
crown  of  a  Frenchman's  head ;  2.  A 
piece  of  Fiench  money  ;  3.  The  bald- 
ness produced  by  a  disease,  supposed 
to  be  French.  Shakespeare  puns 
upon  that  and  dollars  together  : 

I  have  purchas'd  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof,  as 
come  to—  3  Gent.  To  wliat,  I  pray?  I  Gent.  Judge. 
3  Gent.  To  tliree  thousand  dollars  (or  dolours)  a  year. 
1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more.  Liicio.  A  French  crown  more. 
Meas.for3I.,i,2. 
Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and 
then  vou  will  play  barefac'd.  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  3. 

Indeed  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French  croivns  to 
one,  they  will  beat  ns ;  for  they  bear  them  on  their 
shoulders ;  but  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut  French 
crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a 
clipper.  Hen-  ^.  "',  1. 

Were  they  but  crowns  of  France,  1  cared  not, 
For  most  of  them  tlii-ir  "natural  country  rot 
I  think  possesseth;  they  come  here  to  us 
So  pale,  so  lame,  so  lean,  so  ruinous.  I>o«)««,£'/'v/..xii,  23. 

Speaking  oi'  some  money  he  was  to  pay. 
tFRENCH-HOOD.     An  article  of  dress 
which   appears  to  have  been  in  use 
during  a  rather  long  period. 

But  this  power  that  some  of  them  have,  is  disguised 
geare  and  strange  fashions.  They  must  weare  French- 
hoods,  and  I  cannot  tell  yon,  I,  what  to  call  it.  And 
when  they  ni;iko  them  readic  and  come  to  the  cover- 
ing of  their  heads,  they  will  call  and  say,  give  me  ray 
French-hood,  and  give  me  my  bonet,  or  my  cap,  and 
so  forth.  Lnthner's  Sermons. 

His  love  letters  of  the  lastyeareof  his  gentlemansliip 
are  stuft  wiih  discontinuances,  remitters,  and  uncore 
prists;  but  now  being  enabled  to  sneake  in  proper 
person,  he  talkes  of  a  French  hood,  insteede  of  a 
jointure,  wanes  his  law,  and  joines  issue. 

Overhury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  Wla. 

It  appears,  however,  to  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  soon  after  the  date  of  this 
last  extract. 

For  these  loose  times,  when  a  strict  sparing  food 
More's  out  of  fashiou  then  an  old  French  hood. 

Herbert's  Ilygiasl'con,  1636. 

fFRESH-MAN.     A  novice. 

1  am  but  a  fresh-man  yet  in  France,  therefore  I  can 

.  -    1....  .i.„.  ..It  ;..  1.,.,..^  n,.;.^t    fin/l  »tio 


send  you  no  news,  but  that  all  is  here  quiet,  and  'tis 
no  ordinary  news,  that  the  French  should  be  quiet. 
UoweU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
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First,  if  thou  art  a.  freshman,  aii(l  art  bent 
To  bear  loves  ai'ius,  and  fulluw  Cupids  tent. 

Cot(/rave's  Jl'its  lulerpretar,  1671,  p.  221. 

•fFRESHWATER-SOLDIER.  A  po- 
pular term  for  a  uew  recruit. 

Bachelier  aux  amies,  uouveau  ou  jcune  soudard.  A 
freshicater  soiihiier :  a  young  souldier :  a  novice:  One 
that  is  trayned  up  to  serve  in  the  field.   Nomendator. 

FRET.  A  narrow  frith  or  strait  of  the 
sea;  contracted  from  fretum,  Latin, 
not  irom  fretting. 

An  island  parted  fi-om  the  firme  land  with  a  little  fret 
of  the  sea.  KnolUs's  Hist,  of  Turks,  463. 

FRETS.  The  points  at  which  a  string 
is  to  be  stopped,  in  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  lute  or  guitar. 

I  did  but  tell  her  slie  mistook  her  frets. 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teacli  her  fingering, 
Wlioii,  with  a  most  impatient  dev'lish  spirit, 
Frets  call  you  these  ?  said  she,  I'll  fume  witli  them. 

Turn.  S/ir.,  ii,  1. 

To  this  Hamlet  alludes,  when  he  says, 
"Though  you  can //-e^  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me."     Haml.,  iii,  2. 

Musician  he  wiU  never  be  (yet  1  find  mucli  music  in 
him  I  but  he  loves  no  frets.    Ron.  H'h.,  0.  PL,  iii,  258. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishmcnt. 

Sh.  Eape  of  Lncr.,  Suppl.,  i,  539. 

The  term  is  still  in  use  with  practical 

musicians. 
tFRIAR-RUSH.      A  Christmas   game 

mentioned    in    the    Declaration    of 

Popish  Impostures,  1603. 
fFRIARIES.     Convents  of  friars. 

Hee  like  an  earthquake  made  the  abbies  fall, 
'Ehefryeries,  the  nunneries,  and  all. 

Tcujlor's  WorJces,  1630. 

fFRIBBLE.     A  coxcomb. 

A  company  of  fribbles,  enough  to  discredit  any  honest 
house  in  the  world. — No,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  am 
for  none  of  your  skip-jacks ; — no,  give  me  your  per- 
sons of  quality,  there's  somewhat  to  be  got  by  them. 
The  Cheats,  1CG2, 

FRICACE.  A  sort  of  medicine,  pro- 
bably  intended  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  diseased;  (rom /rico. 

Applying  only  a  warm  uajikiu  to  the  place,  after  the 
unction  andfricace.  B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  2. 

He  calls  it  an   oil ;    olio   del   Scoto. 
It  is  mentioned  often  afterwards  in 
the  same  play  astheyWcrtce. 
tFRIES. 

Love  voyd  of  faith  (quoth  he)  is  neither  love 
Nor  yet  a  god,  but  an  infernal  spirit, 
Which  having  in  ihe  foul  sulphureous  lake 
Of  bm-ning  Piilegetou  kindled  l)lack  tiamcs. 
Doth  counterfeit  therewith  loves  glorious  light, 
And  so  goes  breathing  forth.his  feigned /V;«. 

Phittis  of  Sci/ros,  1655. 

To   FRIL.     To   turn   back    in   plaits; 
.  perhaps  fvom  furl.     As  also  the  frill 
of  a  shirt. 

His  long  niustaclioes  on  his  upper  lip,  like  bristles, 
frit'd  back  to  his  neck.  Knolks,  «t  supr.,  516. 

FRIM.     Rich,  thriving;  said  to  be  a 


northern  word.  Yvomfreomt  stroDg, 
Sa.\on. 

Through  the/;-i»i  pastures,  freely  at  his  leisures. 

Druyton's  Moses,  p.  1576. 

See  also  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  925. 
FRIPLER,  for  fripier,  the  same  as 
fripper.  A  broker,  or  pawnbroker. 
See  Cotgrave,  under  Fripier,  which 
he  renders,  '' &.  frijner,  or  broker," 
&c.  That  it  is  put  for  a  pawnbroker 
in  the  following  passage,  is  clear, 
from  the  mention  of  lavender.  See 
Lavender. 

Is  gathered  up  with  greediness  before  it  fall  to  the 
gi-ound,  and  bought  at"the  dearest,  though  they  smeU 
of  tlitfripler's  lavender  half  a  year  after. 

Greene's  Arcadia,  p.  13,  in  Heliconia,  vol.  i,  or 
p.  157,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vol.  ni. 

A  FRIPPER.  One  who  sells  old  clothes, 
a  broker. 

Taylors, /;-y)/;ew,  brokers.  Mans.  L' Olive,  1606. 

Fai-e\veLl,/;-;/i;;e/,  farewell,  petty  broker.  IVul. 

A  FRIPPERY.  An  old-clothes  shop. 
Friperie,  Fr. 

Look,  what  a  wardi'obe  here  is  for  thee ! 
Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  trash. 
Trin.  0  ho,  monster;   we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery.      _  ■  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

So  Massinger : 

Enter  Luke,  with  shoes,  garters,  fans,  and  roses. 
G.  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over; 
He  shews  like  a  v:Mdu%  frippery.  City  Madam,  i,  1. 
Hast  thou  forsworn  all  thy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  ? 
or  dost  thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhaljit  there? 
yet  if  thou  dost,  come  over  and  but  see  om  frippery, 
change  an  old  shii-t  for  a  whole  smock  with  us. 

S.  Jons.  Fv.  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  3. 

fFRISCOL.     A  curvet. 

And  all,  my  Jone,  shalt  thou  alone. 

At  thy  Commandment  have; 

If  thou  wilt  let  mefriscoles  vet 

In  place  where  icli  doe  crave. 

Howell's  Arbor  of  Amitie,  1568. 
But  he  is  rare  for  friscols  ,•  nay,  what's  worse, 
He  treads  a  measure  like  a  miller's  horse. 

BM's  Poems,  166i,  p.  136. 
And  saying  so,  he  gave  two  or  three  friskles  in  the 
air  with  very  great  signs  of  contentment,  and  pre- 
sently went  to  Dorotea. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1675,  f.  71, 

fFRISK.     To  idle  away. 

The  first  inducing  thee  to  shew  thine  abilities  among 
the  lailies,  wliere,  if  not  advis'd,  thou  art  drawn  in 
beyond  a  ri^treat,  or  at  least  to  frisk  away  much  of  thy 
time  and  estate.  .4  Cup,  .Jc. 

FRITH.  A  high  wood.  So  e.tplained 
in  Drayton's  notes  to  his  Polyolbion. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  be  Welch, 
in  which  language  it  has  other  senses. 
See  Todd. 

To  lead  tlie  riu'al  routs  about  the  goodly  lawns. 
As  over  holt  and  lieath,  as  thorough  r'rilh  and  fell. 

■  Book  .\i,  p.  862. 

FRITH,  :.IARY.  The  real  name  of  a 
woman,  much  celebrated  under  the 
denomination  of  Moll,  or  Mall,  Cut- 
purse.     She   is  the   heroine   of    the 
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old  play  by  Middleton,  entitled  the 
Roaring  Girl ;  and  from  her  fame  it 
is  more  likely  that  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Butler,  than  Mary  Carlton,  whom 
Dr.  Grey  supposes  to  be  the  person, 
in  his  note  on  this  line  : 

As  Joan  of  Fraiicc,  or  English  Mall.    Hud.,  I,  ii,  368. 

Mai-y  Carlton  was,  indeed,  also  famous 
in  her  day,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree.  A  modern  editor  of  Hudi- 
bras  adopts  Granger's  idea  and  de- 
scription oi  Mary  Frith:  "She  as- 
sumed the  vices  and  attire  of  both 
sexes,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a 
prostitute  and  a  procuress,  a  fortune- 
teller, a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  and  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  She  had 
the  honour  of  robbing  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  general  Fairfax,  upon 
Hounslow  Heath;  for  which  exploit 
she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  but  she 
had  acquired  sufficient  wealth  in  her 
calling  to  purchase  her  liberty.  She 
defrauded  the  gallows,  and  died  peace- 
ably of  a  dropsy,  in  the  75th  year  of 
her  age."  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mall, 
in  man's  attire,  prefixed  to  her  life, 
12mo,  1C62,  under  which  are  the 
following  lines  : 

See  here  the  presicless  o'  the  ])ilfering  trade, 
Jlercury's  second,  Venais'  only  maid. 
Doublet  and  breeches,  in  an  un'form  dress, 
Tlic  female  humorist,  a  kickshaw  mess ; 
Here's  no  attraction  that  your  fancy  greets. 
But  if  her  features  please'not,  read  her  feats. 

Nat  Field,  in  his  play  called  Amends 
for  the  Ladies,  has  exhibited  some  of 
the  7iierrj/  jjran/cs  of  Mall  Cutpurse. 
Baldivyn's  edit.,  1819.  See  also 
Granger,  vol.  ii,  p.  408,  Svo. 
Her  portrait  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal woodcut,  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
in  the  title  of  the  Roaring  Girl, 
vol.  vi,  p.  1.  Dr.  Nash,  in  his  notes 
on  Hudibras,  adheres  to  Mary  Carlton, 
though  he  refers  also  to  Granger. 
tFKlZADO.  Frieze  cloth.  See  next 
article. 

Our  cottons,  penistoiics,/W::rt(foM,  baze. 
Our  sundry  sorts  of  frizes,  blackes  and  graycs. 
And  liniien  drapers  but  for  trauspoi'tion 
Could  hardly  canvase  out  their  occupation. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 

FRIZE,  or  FRIEZE.  A  sort  of  coarse 
warm  cloth,  probably  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
suggests)    made    first   in   Friesland. 


Wales  was  famous  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  flannel.     See  Flaxxel. 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  shall  I  have  a 
coxcomb  oi  frize!"  'tis  time  I  were  clioak'd  vrMi  a 
piece  of  toasted  cheese.  Mer.  IF.  W.,  v,  5. 

But  indeed  my  invention  comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird- 
lime does  ixom  frize,  it  plucks  out  braiiis  and  all. 

Othell.,  ii,  1. 

In  the  play  of  King  Edw.  I,  printed 
in  1509,  one  of  the  stage  directions 
is,  "Enter  Lluellin,  alias  prince  of 
Wales,  &c.,  with  swords  and  bucklers, 
and  frieze  jerkins." 
I  do  not  know  that  the  word  is  yet 
disused. 
fFRIZEL.     A  small  curl. 

Now  under  the  shaddow  of  the  eyebrowes,  then 
amidst  the  ]iii\e  frizeh  of  a  faire  haire;  otherwhiles 
within  Uttle  dimples,  that  sweet  smiles  often  frame, 
in  a  faire  cheeke.  The  Passenger  of  Beuveinilo,  WIS. 
Womens  long  haire  is  coma.  That  which  busheth 
out,  cesaries,  or  the  bush :  those  which  runne  together 
in  one  place,  I'cakes :  those  which  are  pretely  involved 
together, /W;/('(/.-  those  which  are  full  of  circles, 
curled.  Lomatius  on  I'ainling,  1598. 

fFRlZLING-IRON.     A  curling-iron. 

A /n"^(7!«(7  yrow,  that  women  and  men  use  about  tlie 
curling  of  their  haire,  or  which  in  old  lime  was  used 
to  part  the  haire,  and  drawe  them  out  in  length. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  146. 

FRO,  the  same  as  from.  Used  chiefly 
before  an  m,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound.  At  the  end  of  a  verse,  him 
fro  may  be  found,  instead  of  from  him, 
for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme. 

Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convaid, 
And/ro  me  hid.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  24. 

Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  fro  mv  will. 

Ibid.,  I,  iii,  28. 

Still  used  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro, 
and  in  that  only. 
fFRO.     A  frow,  or  woman.    Dutch. 

Ancilla.     Chambriere,  meschiue.  A  maidcservant :  a 

niilkinfro.  Noiiieiielalor. 

Pedisequa.     Une  chamberiere.  A  waiting  maid:   a 

yoong/j-o.  Ibid. 

FROES,  for  frows,  the  Dutch  word  for 
women. 

Buxsom  as  Bacchus' /rocj.  revelling,  dancing. 
Telling  the  musick's  numbers  with  their  feet.  m  I 

B.  .j-  Fl.  U'll.  at  sev.  Jl'eup.,  act  v,  p.  321.        ■ 

fFROISE.      A   sort   of  pancake   with     ■' 
slices  of  bacon  in  it ;  what  the  French 
now  call  an  omelette  au  lard. 

With  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  a  froise  was  presently 
made,  and  served  in  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Comicall  History  of  Francion,  1655. 
Some  are  so  tender  nosed  as  to  smell  out  a  knave,  as 
far  as  another  man  shidl  do  broil'd  herrings,  or  a 
h^coix  froise ;  and  some  again  shall  make  no  more  ado 
of  telhng  a  lye  than  a  porter  doth  of  a  fartliin?  cus- 
tard. Poor  liobin,  1715. 
To  make  nfrayse  appear  like  rashers  of  bacon. — Take 
of  line  flower  hall  a  peck,  mingle  one  lialf  by  its  self 
with  water  and  butter,  and  to  the  other  add  milk 
wherein  turnsole  had  been  steeped,  with  a  little  of  the 
powder  of  lake ;  and  having  cut  them  out  into  slices, 
lix  a  slice  of  the  one  to  a  slice  of  the  other,  at  your 
discretion ;  and  wlicu  they  are  fryed  gently,  or  rather 
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baked,  tliey  will  deceive  the  most  curious  as  to  the 
sight  of  theni.  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

f  FROLICK,     Joyful  ;  gamesome. 

Shcplieard  why  creepe  we  in  this  lowly  vaine, 
As  though  our  muse  no  store  at  all  afforUes, 
"Whilst  others  vaunt  it  with  the  frolicke  trayne. 

JJriv/lon's  Shfj/hiTil's  Garland,  1593. 

FROM.  AM'ay  from  ;  rather  implying 
distance  tlian  contrariety,  whicli  John- 
son gives  as  its  meaning. 

Por  any  thin<r  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing,  whose  end,  So.  Haml,  iii,  2. 

Do  not  helieve, 
Tliat/co»i  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  triUe  with  yoiu-  reverence. 

Did  you  draw  bonds  to  forfeit,  sign  to  break  ? 
Or  niust  «e  read  you  quite/;-o»i  what  you  speak. 

B.  Jons.  Underwoods,  vol.  vi,  p.  398,  Whalley. 
If  now  the  phrase  of  him  that  speaks  shall  flow 
In  sound  quite /ro«i  his  fortune.  Ihid.,  vol.  vLi,  p.  173. 

This  last  is  a  translation  of  "Si 
dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta." 
N.B.  The  elegy  from  which  the  former 
of  these  two  quotations  is  taken, 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Donne's 
Works  as  his,  and  marked  as  Elegy 
17th. 
fFRONDENT.     Covered  with  leaves. 

I,  Phoebus  tree,  still  froudent,  flourishing, 
Nor  bald,  nor  grisled,  verdant  as  the  spring. 

Owen's  Eijifjrains. 

FRONTAL.  A  piece  of  armour  put 
upon  tlie  forehead  of  a  horse.  Also 
various  things  similarly  applied. 

Like  unto  this  doo  they  arme  their  horses  too  :  about 
his  legges  tliey  tie  bootes,  and  cover  his  head  with 
froiituls  of  Steele.    Underdoxcn's  ReUodorus,  sign.  Q,  6. 

FRONTIER  is  said  anciently  to  have 
\x\eii\\t  forehead,  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  proved  by  the  following  quota- 
tion : 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolstcr'd  hair,  which 
standeth  crested  round  \.\\m  frontiers,  and  hangeth 
over  their  faces.  !<ti'.hbs's  Anatonnj  oj'  Jbusi-s. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  explain  the 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  has  been  adduced  : 

And  majesty  could  never  yet  endure 
The  mouHv  frontier  of  a  servant  In-ow. 

1  Uen.  IV,  i,  3. 

"  The  moody  forehead  of  a  servant 
brow,"  is  not  sense.  Surely  it  may 
be  better  interpreted,  "  the  moody 
border,"  that  is,  outline,  "of  a  ser- 
vant brow."  Or  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  term  borrowed  from  fortification, 
in  which  frontier  means  an  outwork. 
It  will  then  mean  the  moody  or 
threatening  ouhvorlc  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  same  play  : 

Of  pallisadocs,  frontiers,  parapets.  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

A  forte  not  placed  where  it  was  needful  miglit  skaiUly 
be  accoiuited  iot  frontier.  Ives's  I'ortifc. 


fFRONTISPIECE.     A  facade,  or  front. 

Nature,  thou  wert  o'rseen  to  put  so  mean 
X  frudtisi/eece  to  such  a  building. 

CtirtioriylWs  Lady  Errants,  1651. 

fFRONTLESS.     Shameless,  impudent. 

But  thee,  thou  frontless  man, 
AVe  follow.  C/iapm.  I!.,  159. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead  band,  part  of 
the  female  dress  of  elder  limes. 
Frontal,  French.  They  were  worn 
to  make  the  forehead  smooth. 

f  orsoth,  women  have  many  lettes. 
And  they  be  masked  in  many  nettcs ; 
As  frontlets,  fyllets,  partlettes,  &c. 

Four  Ps,  O.Tl.,i,&i. 
Koods,  frontlets,  wires,  cauls,  curling  irons,  periwigs, 
&e.  Lyly's  Mydas. 

Metaphorically  for  look,  or  appearance 
of  the  foi'chead  : 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  i\\:\i  frontlet  on  ? 
Jlethinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

Lear,  i,  4. 

fFROOF.     The  handle  of  an  augur? 

And  as  you  have  seen 
.\  shipwright  bore  a  naval  beam  ;  he  oft 
Tlirusts  at  the  augur's /Voo/e ;  works  still  aloft; 
And  at  the  shank  help  others.  Chupin.  Odyss.,  iX- 

FRORY.     Frosty.     The  same  fisfrore, 

ller  up  between  his  rugged  hands  he  rear'd, 
."Vnd  with  his  frory  lips  full  softly  kist. 

While  the  cold  ysicles  from  his  rough  beard 
Dropped  adown  upon  her  yvoiy  brcst. 

Sj>ens.  I\  Q.,  Ill,  viii,  35. 

Also  frothy : 

While  she  was  young  she  us'd  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  wi\hfroary  bit  to  steer. 

Fairf.  Tusso,  ii,  Jo. 

fFROST.  "Farewell,  frost,"  was  an 
old  proverbial  phrase,  intimating  in- 
difference, and  not  uncommon  in  our 
ancient  writers.  Ray  gives  among  liis 
proverbs,  "  Farewell,  frost ;  nothing 
got,  nor  nothing  lost." 

Morr.  Nav,  and  you  feede  this  veyne,  sir,  fare  you  wtlK 
Falk.  Vfhy,fareuelt, frost. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  52. 
And  %o,  fareii:ell  frost ,  mv  fortune  naught  me  cost. 

Mother  Bombie,  1C32. 

To  F ROTE.    To  rub.    /'ro/^e;-,  Frencli. 

Let  a  man  sweat  once  a  week  in  a  hot  house,  and  be 
well  rubbed  and  f rated. 

B.  Jons.  Er.  Man  out  of  II.,  iv,  3. 
Then  fell  downe  the  maid  in  a  swoon  for  feare;  so  as 
he  was  fain  to  frote  hir,  and  put  a  sop  into  hir  moutli. 
Itey.  Scat's  Disc,  of  ll'itchcr..  Y  1. 
Come,  sir,  what  say  you  e.vtempore  now  to  your  bill 
of  an  liundred  pound  ?  a  sweet  debt  (or  froatiny  vour 
dduhlets. 
Middlet.  Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One,  F3,  rcpr.,  p.  19*. 

Chaucer  u.<es  this  word. 

tSlic  smellcs,  she  kissclli,  and  her  corps 

Slie  loves  e.xcedyngly ; 
Slie  tufts  her  heare.  she/i-o/t-s  her  face, 

She  idle  loves  to  be. 

Kendall's  Flowers  of  Ejiiijrammes,  1577. 

FROTERER.  Rubber,  a  person  who 
rubs  another  ;  from  frote.  A  page 
says  of  his  ofHces  to  a  gallant, 

1  eurl  h:s    periwig,  paint  his  cheeks,   perfume   hia 
breath,  I  am  his  froterer,  or  rubber  in  a  hot  house. 
MarstOHS  mat 
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FROUNCE,  s.  A  fringe,  plait,  or  similav 
ornament  of  dress.  In  modern  lan- 
guage, a  flounce. 

To  FROUNCE.  To  curl,  or  rather  to 
friz,  as  the  hair  is  done  in  dressnig  ; 
from  froncer,  to  twist  or  wrnikle, 
French.  I  suspect  that /o?«»ce,  now 
used,  is  onlv  a  corruption  of  this. 

Some  frounce  th'cir  curled  hcare  in  courtly  guise, 
Somc'praucke  tlicir  ruffes.  Spens.  F.  ?.,  1,  n,  ii. 

■\Vith  dressing,  hxMmzJrounmtuj,  flow  ring. 

It  is  similarly  used  by  Milton  in  the 
Tenseroso,  v.  123.  In  more  anti- 
quated language  it  had  the  significa- 
tion of  wrinkled,  which  is  nearer  the 
French  original.  Thus  Moth,  the 
r.ntiquary,  in  the  Ordinary  : 

His  visage  foul  2/-/M"»mi,  with  glowingly n.    ^  ^^^ 

So,  in  Chaucer,  froiinceless  is  without 
lorinlde. 

tBy  Pliidias  art  tliou  fishes  seest 

Engri-avcn  feat  and  trim  ; 
Put  water  to  tlicm,  and  they  will 

■Wliip,  skip,  frisk,  frotoice,  and  swim.  _ 

Kcndairs  Flonres  of  Eptgrammes,  lot!- 

t  FRO  WARD.     Wayward. 

One  dav,  her  vanity  pressing  her  to  desire  a  neck-lace 
of  bif^er  pearles  than  those  slie  liad,  slie  resolved  to 
iiiakrrceourse  to  her  ordinary  flatteries;  but  some- 
thing had  put  my  master  in  so /roifnrii  a  humour, 
that  he  repuls'd  her  with  such  terms  as  she  deserv  d^ 
llistorij  of  I''rancwn,i.b3o. 

tF  ROWING.     That  renders  rank. 

Gather  not  roses  in  a  wet  T^nA  frov:i)iff  hoiu-e,  thcy'U 
lose  their  sweets  then,  trust  mee  they  will,  sir. 

Sncklhiffs  Jf/hinra,  16d8. 

fFROWISH.     Rank,  or  rancid". 

lie  that  is  vanck  or  frowish  in  savour,  hircosus. 

Wifhah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  286. 

tFROWNING-CLOTH.     A  frontlet? 

Tlie  next  day  I  comming  to  (he  <,'allcry,  where  shce 

was  solitarily  walking  with  her  frov:n'uig  chlh,  as 

sicke  lately  on  the  suUens.  ^  , .    ,-    ,     , 

Lyhes  Euphnes  and  hxs  England. 

FROWY.  A  word  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, which  seems  simply  to  mean 
mossy  in  the  two  following  in- 
stances. I  cannot  think,  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  the  familiar  \iovd. frowzy 
is  in  any  degree  a  substitute  for  it.  In 
this  first  passage  it  might  be  put  for 
frory  : 

Proteus  is  shephcard  of  the  seas  of  yore. 

And  liath  the  charge  of  Neptune's  mighty  heard, 
An  aged  sire,  witli  head  Mfrowi/  hore, 

Andsprincklcd  frost  upon  his  deawy  beard. 

'■  .V/ww. /'.  g..  III.  viii,  30. 

But  if  they  (the  sheep)  witli  thy  goats  sliould  yede, 

Tiny  soon  might  be  corrupted; 
Or  like  not  of  the/coK?y  fede  (on  the  mountains), 

Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 

Spens.  S!,i-p.  K,d.,  July,  109 

To   FRUMP.     To  mock,  or  treat  con- 
temptuously.      [Perhaps     best     ex- 


pressed by,  to  snub.]  Minshew,  who 
is  followed  by  Skinner  and  others,  de- 
rives it  from  the  Dutch,  frvmpelen, 
or  /a-umpelen,  to  curl  up  the  nose  in 
contempt. 

tHee  fawneth  upon  them  his  master  favoureth,  aiul 
frwnpeth  those  his  mislrcsse  frowncs  on. 

3Ian  ill  the  Moonc,  1609. 
■hWalkes  all  day  musing  in  his  mournfidl  dumpes, 
Whitest  Love  liis  page  but  privily  Urn  frumps. 

The  Neice  Metamorphosis,  US.  temp.  Jac.  I. 
IThe  fourth  and  last  ranke  is  impudent,  overthwart, 
stubborne,  and  withall  unlearned,  those  I  meanc,  who 
having  broken  loose  over-soone  from  the  gramuicr 
scliooie,run  to  and  fro  in  all  corners  of  cities  studying 
for  seolfes  and  f nun  pint/  flouts,  not  for  meet  pleas  to 
hclpe  any  cause. 

Holland's  Ammmms  Marcelhnns,  1609. 
■i-Tlieirjudgessucli  as  have  learned  Philistions  or  jEsops 
frumpiiKj  seoffes  or  fables.  -^*'<^- 

A  FRUMP.     A  contemptuous  speech, 
or  piece  of  conduct. 

LucUhi,  not  asliamed  to  confesse  her  follie,  answered 
him  witli  this  frumpe.  Euphves,  K  2. 

Eld.Lov.  l.ady  Guinevcr,  what  news  with  you? 
Ahia.  Prav  leave  these  frumps,  sir,  and  receive  this 
letter.       "  B.  ^  'El.  Scornf.  Lady,  act  v,  p.  348. 

tAnd  blush  not  at  the  frumps  of  some, 

Ke  fearc  at  others  frowne; 
More  rich  thou  art  in  threadbare  coate. 
Then  some  in  silken  gowne. 

Si'ven  Sols  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,  1615. 
•iBut  vet,  me  thinkes,  he  gives  thee  but  nfruiiipe, 
In  teniug  how-  thou  kist  a  wenches  rumpe. 

Taylor's  U'orlces,  1630. 
+Goe  farre  off  from  doung,  let  them  prate  and  gabble 
as  Ions  as  they  will,  never  take  pepper  in  the  nose  for 
their  deeds  or  misdeeds,  nor  yet  for  their  frumps  and 
flimflams,  seeing  one  that  is  infamous  can  defame 
none  but  themselves.  Passenger  of  Benvemito,  1612. 
•tLynus  to  give  to  inc  a  frightful! /ciiMip, 
Said  that  my  writings  savouvd  of  the  pump. 

Iluringlon's  Epigrams,  1633. 
■fSom  of  thy  sons  prove  bastards,  sordid,  base. 
Who  having  suek'd  thee  throw  dirt  in  tliy  face ; 
When  they  have  squeez'd  thy  nipples  and  chast  papps. 
They  dash  thee  on  the  nose  with  frumps  and  rapps. 

Cartwrighl's  Poems,  1651. 

To  FRUSH.  To  bruise,  or  dash  vio- 
lently to  pieces.  Froisser,  French. 
An  uncommon  Mord,  unknown  to  the 
first  commentators  of  Shakespeare, 
but  fully  exemplified  by  the  latter. 
It  was  technical  in  some  things,  as  in 
carving ;  and  in  war,  to  the  battering 
of  armour  to  pieces. 

stand,  stand,  thou  Greek— I  like  thy  armour  well; 
I'll  frnsh  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
Hut  1  11  be  master  of  it.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  v,  7. 

KinuUlo's  M-numr  frus/i'd  and  hack'd  they  had 
Olt  pierced,  and  with  blood  besmeared  new. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  viii,  48. 
Hector  assayled  Achilles,  and  gave  him  so  many 
strokes,  that  "he  al  to-frushl  and  brake  his  helme. 

Ciol.  Deslr.  of  Troy,  0  o  1,  5th  cd. 
Smote  him  so  coragiousli  with  his  swcrde,  that  he 
frussh'd  al  his  helme.  Guy  of  U'arw.,  bl.let. 

"Iligli  cedars  arefruslied  willi  tempests,  when  lower 
shriibs  arc  not  toiulied  with  the  wind. 

liinde's  F/iuslo  Libidinoso,  cd.  1606- 

Breaking    a   spear    was    also     CiiUed 
frusldny  it : 
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I  can  bestride  a  bouncing  geiinet  still, 

And  with  mine  aime  to-frush  a  sturdie  lance. 

D.  Bdciiier's  See  me  and  see  me  not. 

To  frush  a  chicken,  was  the  same  as 
to  break  nj)  or  carv'e  a  chicken  ;  it  is 
used  in  old  books  of  cookery  and 
carving. 

To  fnish  the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  was 
to  set  them  upright,  which  appears, 
from  tlie  following  passage,  to  have 
been  done  to  prepare  them  for  use ; 
probably  to  make  them  fly  steadily : 

Lord,  how  hastely  the  soldiers  bvickled  their  healnies, 
howe  quickly  the  archers  beiite  their  bowes,  and 
f rushed  their  feathers,  how  readily  the  bihnen  shoke 
their  billes,  and  proved  tlieir  staves. 

Eulinsh.,  vol.  ii,  R  r  r  6. 

tFRUSTRATELY.     In  vain. 

Great  Tuscane  dames,  as  she  their  towns  past  by, 
Wisht  her  their  daughter-in-law,  hwtfrustratehj. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

tFRUTAGE.     A  confection  of  fruit. 

Upon  this  chariot  was  finely  and  artificially  devised  a 
sumptuous  covered  table,  decked  with  all  sortes  of 
e.xnuisite  delicatesand  dainties,  of  patisserie,/™/"^^.?, 
and  confections.  British  Bibliographer,  iv,  ol5. 

fFRUTRY.     Anything  producing  fruit. 

lie  sowde  and  planted  in  his  proper  grange 
(Upon  som  savage  stock)  somfntiry  strange. 

I)u  Barf  as. 

To  FUB,  or  FUB  OFF.  To  put  off,  to 
deceive.     Fuj)pen,   German.     If  this 

■  be  the  true  derivation,  fub  is  more 
correct  than  fob,  which  has  entirely 
supplanted  it.  Shakespeare  has  it 
both  ways. 

I  have  \)te\\fuhVd  off  and  fubb'd  offtiom  this  aay  to 
that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 

2  Hen.  IV,  a,  I. 
Vil\y  Doll,  why  Doll,  I  say !— my  letter /«WW  too, 
And  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners ! 

B.  S-  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2. 

FUCUS.  Paint.  A  Latin  word,  adopted 
by  our  early  writers  to  signify  the 
colours  used  by  ladies,  to  improve 
their  complexions. 

Livia.  How  do  I  look  to-day  ? 
Eud.  Excellent  clear,  believe  it.    Tliis  &amcfucus 
Was  well  laid  on. 

Livia.  Methinks,  'tis  here  not  white. 
Etid.  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady;  'tis  the  sun 
Hath  giv'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse,  Sec. 

B.  Jons.  Sfjunus,  ii,  1. 
'TiU  you  preferred  me  to  yoiu-  aunt,  the  lady, 
I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  caps  of  liair, 
Ko  Mercury  water./ucHi,  or  perfumes. 

Ram  Alley,  0.  PI.,  v,  412. 
With  all  his  waters,  powders,  y«cMi«, 
To  make  thy  lovely  corps  sophisticate. 

B.  Jj-  Fl-  Woman  Hater,  iii,  3. 

tFUDDLE.     Drink. 

And  so,  said  I,  we  sipp'd  our  fuddle, 
As  women  iu  the  straw  do  caudle, 
'Till  every  man  had  diowu'd  his  noddle. 

Hudibras  Rediririis,\70o. 

fTo  FUDDLE.     To  drink  hard. 

Ev'ry  thing/HJi/?«;  then  that  I, 
Is'l  any  reason  shou'd  be  dry  ? 


W^ell ;  I  will  be  content  to  thirst, 

But  too  much  drink  sliall  make  me  first. 

Poems  hij  Various  Writers,  1711. 

fFUELLER.  Apparently  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  light  fires. 

y&mfuellers!  they  think  (who  doth  not  know  it) 
Their  lights  above 't,  because  their  walk's  below  it. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  J. 

FUGH.  A  strange  spelling  of  the  word 
fugue,  meaning  a  species  of  musical 
composition. 

She  [Echo]  is  never  better  in  her  Q,  than  when  she 
apes  the  nightingale,  especially  in  their /»^Ai,  for  then 
you  would'think  them  both  stark  mad,  while  they 
follow  one  another  so  close  at  the  heels,  and  yet  can 
never  overtake  each  other. 

Strange  Jlelam.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  286. 

To  FULFIL.  To  fill  up  entirely,  to 
make  full  ;  literally,  to  fl/  full. 

With  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  widfulfilling  bolts. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  Prologue. 
Then  Scipio  (that  saw  his  ships  through-gall'd 
And  by  the  foe  fulfill'd  with  tire  and  Ijlood.) 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  298. 

So  in  our  Liturgy,  "  That  we  may  be 
fulfUed  with  thy  grace." 
fFULIGINOUS.     Smoaky,  or  sooty. 

Only  such  exercise  as  may  refine,  and  keep  the  spirits 
active,  and  digest  the  grosser  and  fulginous  matter, 
strengthens  the  nerves  of  a  kingdom,  or  republick. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  1. 

FULLAM,  or  FULHAM.  The  cant  terra 
for  some  kinds  of  false  dice.  There 
w'ere  hic/h  fullams  and  loio  fullams. 
Probably  from  being  full,  or  loaded, 
with  some  heavy  metal  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  produce  a  bias,  which  would 
make  them  come  high  or  loiv,  as  they 
were  wanted.  It  has  been  conjectured 
tliat  they  were  made  at  Fiilham,  but 
I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
very  likely  that  gambling  should  have 
flourished  in  so  quiet  a  village :  nor 
would  such  a  manufacture  be  publicly 
avowed. 

Let  vuUiu'es  gripe  thy  gutsl  for  gourd,  anifatlain 

holds, 
And  hiijh  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mer.  W.  W.,  i,  8. 
Who?  he  serve?  ha!  he  keeps  high  men  and  low  men, 
he  !  he  has  a  lair  living  at  Fiilham. 

B.  Jons.  Even/  Man  out  of  H.,  iii,  6. 

The  "fair  living  at  Fulham,"  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  quibble,  because  the 
man  lived  by  thc&e  fullams. 

D'Ol.  How  manie  pronounes  be  there  ?  Dig.  Faith, 
my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  1  have  learned  but  three 
sorts:  tiic  Goade  (gourd*,  the  Z'iiMiim,  and  tlie  Stop- 
kater-tre ;  which  ai'c  all  demonstratives,  for  here  thev 
be.  Mons.  D'Olite,  sign.  F  3. 

Sic.  Give  me  some  bales  of  dice.    What  lu-e  these? 
Som.  Tlioso  are  called  hiahj'ulloms,  Ihose  luicfulloms. 
2tooodi/  and  Somebody,  sign.  G  3. 

See  Gourds, 
fFULL-BAGGED.     Rich. 
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Thus  hnvc  I  brought  to  cml  a  \\  urKc  of  paiiie, 
1  wish  It  may  requite  nie  with  some  <;aine; 
I'or  well  I  wotc,  the  dangers  where  I  ventercd, 
^o/ull-bai/'d  mail  would  ever  durst  have  entered. 

Tdijlor's  Workes,  1630. 

FULLMART,  FULIMART,  or  FOU- 
MART. A  polecat.  Bewick  describes 
the  polecat  under  the  w^xwe  foumart ; 
Clianibcrs  also  acknowledges  it  as  a 
l^rovincial  word  for  that  animal.  The 
authority  of  Ben  Jonson  is  decisive. 
Of  his  personage  Pol-martin,  the  lady 
says, 

Was  ever  such  n  fiilnwrt  for  an  huisher 

To  a  great  worsliipful  lady,  as  myself! 

Who,  when  1  heard  liis  name  tirst  Martin  Polecat, 

A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pionouuced 

]u  any  lady's  presence,  without  a  reverence, 

Myvery  heart  e'en  yearu'd.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  +. 

vSkinner  says  he  had  only  seen  tlie 
word  in  Isaac  Walton.  The  passage 
is  this  : 

With  gins  to  betray  tlie  very  vermin  of  the  earth.  As 
namely,  the  fitehct,  the  fiiUmart,  the  ferret,  the  pole- 
eat,  &c.  CoiJipl.  Anyl.,  p.  i,  ch.  1. 

Hence  some  have  supposed  it  the  stoat, 
as  polecat  is  here  mentioned  also  ;  but 
Walton  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  tiiat  point. 
tFUMISH.     Cross-tempered. 

Anger  hatli  certaine  priviledges,  or  if  you  will,  notes 
of  discovery :  not  to  believe  our  friends,  to  lie  rash  in 
attempts,  to  have  the  cheekes  inflamed,  to  use  quick- 
nesse  with  the  hands,  to  have  an  uubrideled  tongue, 
to  he  furnish  and  overthwart  for  small  causes,  and  to 
admit  of  no  reason.  Mich  Cabinet  Furnished  with 

Vurietie  of  Excellent  Descriptions,  1616. 

FUMITER.  The'  herb  fumitory,  or 
fumaria  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  ;  in  the 
class  diadelphia,  and  order  hexandria. 
An  officinal  plant.  Shakespeare  calls 
it  rank,  because  it  grows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  among  corn,  where  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed. 

Alack,  'tis  he;  wliy,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea,  singing  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  nmk  fiimiler,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  hai-locks,  hemlock,  &e.  Lear,  iv,  4. 

Shakespeare  uses  also  the  proper 
nume,  /iitnitori/  : 

Her  fallow  leas. 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  xa-akfmmtory, 
Doth  root  upon.  Ihn.  V,  v,  2, 

The  French  name  is /umeterre ;  the 
old  Latin  of  the  shops,  fumtis  terrcc. 
fFUMOUS.     Creating  steam,  or  wind, 

lie  must  abstaine  from  garlicke,  onions,  mustard,  and 
such  like/«;«owi  things. 

Barrough'a  Method  of  Fliijsick,  1624, 

fFURDLE.     To  draw  or  roll  up. 

The  captaines  have  layd  by  their  bastinadoes, 
Lieutenants  put  to  silence  their  bravadoes. 
The  coloursyiov/Zfrf  up,  the  drum  is  mute. 
The  serjants  ranks  and  liles  doth  not  dispute. 
„  Taylor's  //t/;  to,  1630. 

tFURIBUNDAL.     Furious. 


O  Muses,  may  a  woman  poore,  and  bliude, 
A  lyon-draggon,  or  a  bull-beare  binde? 
1st  possible  for  puling  wench  to  tame 
Thcfnribundull  champion  of  fame? 

G.  Haney,  1593. 

fFURMENTY,  FURMITY,  or  FRU- 
MITY.  Still  a  favorite  dish  in  the 
north,  consisting  of  hulled  wheat 
boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned.  It  was 
especially  a  Christmas  dish. 

Potage  ou  gasteau  fait  de  farine  de  fourment.  Fur- 
menty  pottage.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Athera.  Sorbitiuncula  pulticulae  liquidse  similis  ex 
zeae  tenuissirao  polline.  Gruell  made  of  milke  and 
wlieate,  furmentie.  Ibid. 

Christmas  is  come  and  now  the  smell 
Of  roast  beef  does  exceeding  well; 
With  mutton  pasty,  and  minc'd-pie. 
Pork,  plumb-broth,  veal,  andfurmity; 
Pig,  goose,  and  rabbets,  and  strong  beer. 
All  these  things  are  good  Christmas  cheer. 

Poor  Robin,  1707. 
But  yet  mistake  not,  for  I  think. 
Good'  beer  at  Christmas  time  to  drink, 
Good  victuals  also  should  take  place; 
Which  to  tlie  winter  adils'a  grace. 
I'lumb-puddmg  and  good  furmety, 
Pine  pasty,  goose,  and  Cliristmas  pie. 
Por  breaklast,  beer  and  cheese  and  toast, 
Por  dinner  victuals  boil'd  and  roast; 
At  evening  with  good  ale  or  beer. 
Conclude  the  night,  the  month,  the  year. 

Ibid.,  1735. 
To  make  furmenty. — Take  a  quart  of  sweet  cream, 
2  or  3  sprigs  of  mace,  and  a  nutmeg  cut  in  half,  put 
it  into  your  cream,  so  let  it  boil,  then  take  yourftench- 
barley  or  rice,  being  first  washed  clean  in  fair  water 
three  times  and  jiicked  clean,  then  boil  it  in  sweet 
milk  till  it  be  tender,  then  put  it  info  your  cream,  and 
boil  it  well,  and  when  it  hath  boiled  agood  while,  talce 
the  yolks  of  6  or  seven  eggs,  beat  them  very  well,  to 
thicken  on  a  soft  fire,  boil  it,  and  stir  it,  for  it  -will 
quickly  burn;  when  you  think  it  is  boiled  enough, 
sweeten  it  to  your  fast,  and  so  serve  it  in  with  rose- 
water  and  musk-sugar,  in  the  same  manner  you  make 
it  with  wheat. 

A  True  Gentlewoman's  Deliyht,  1676,  p.  17. 

To  FURNACE.  To  send  forth  fumes 
or  smoke  like  a  furnace. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 

A  Gallian  girl  at  home;  he  furnaces 

The  thick  sighs  from  liim.  Cymb.,  i,  7. 

Furuaceth  the  universall  sighes  and  complaintes  of 

this  transposed  world. 

Chapman,  Pref.  to  Shield  of  Homer . 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
FURNIMENT.     Furniture,  decoration. 
Fornimento,  Italian. 

Lo  where  they  s])yde,  w  ith  specdie  whirling  pace. 
One  in  a  charet  of  straungey«n;/(«fM<. 

Sprns.  F.  q.,  IV,  iii,  38. 

To  FUST.  To  grow  fusty,  musty,  or 
mouldy.  Fusty  and  musty  seem 
always  to  have  been  indiscriminately 
used,  and  are  so  still.  Cotgravc  has 
fuste,  French,  in  the  same  sense;  but 
I  cannot  find  suoli  a  word  in  any 
French  dictionary,  ancient  or  modern. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoiu-se 

Looking  liefore  and  after,  gave  \is  not 

That  capability  and  god-like  reason 

'1^0  fust  m  us  iinus'd.  Ha.nl.,  iv,  4 
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Ilis  blo«en  ware 
Oifiisled  Lops,  now  lost  for  lack  of  sale. 

FUSTILARIAN.  A  cant  term  of  coii'^ 
tempt,  a  fusty  stinking  fellow ;  fusty 
itself  is  used  in  the  same  contemptuous 
way.     See  below. 

Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian  !  you  fitstUar'mn ! 
I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe.  '3  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 

There  is  no  probability  in  the  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Steevens,  that  it  is  derived 
iwm  fastis. 
FUSTlLUGS.  A  very  fat  person  ;  so 
said  to  mean  in  the  Exmoor  dialect. 
Sherwood  also  translates  it  in  French 
by  "Coche,  femme  bien  grosse ;" 
otherwise  I  should  have  derived  it 
from  fusty  and  hiys,  i.  e.,  musty  ears  ; 
implying  a  person  dirty  and  ill- 
savoured  up  to  the  ears. 

You  may  daily  see  suchfusdhiffsyfalkingiu  tlie  streets, 

like  so  many  tuns,  each  moving  upon  two  pottlepots. 

Junius,  1639,  cited  by  Todd. 

FUSTY.     Musty  or  mouldy. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  lie  knock  out  either 
of  your  brains;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a.  fusty  nut  witli 
no  kernel.  Tro.  f  Cr.,  ii,  1. 

Dirty,  musty,  ill-smelling : 

^Miere  the  dull  tribunes, 
That  with  Xhe  fusty  plebeians  hate  thiue  honours, 
Sliall  say,  against  their  hearts,  "  We  thank  the  gods 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier."  Coriol.,  i,  9. 

tFUTILOUS.     Idle,  silly. 

I  received  your  answer  to  ihatfulilous  pamphlet,  with 
your  desire  of  my  opinion  toucliing  it. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

-j-FUTURELY.     This  adverb  is  used  by 

Chapman,  Horn.  Epig.,  iv. 
To  FYLE.     Contracted  from  to  defle. 

See  to  File. 

But  few  of  them  would /^/e  their  liandes  with  any 

labor.  North's  Plut.,  p.  375. 

These  fyled  hands  did  w  ipe,  did  wrap,  did  rocke,  and 

lay  ye  soft.  V'arner's  Alb.  Engl.,  iii,  16,  p.  73. 

FYST.  A  corruption  of  foist,  which 
was  a  jocular  term  for  a  windy  dis- 
charge of  the  most  offensive  kind. 

Marrv,  i'yst  o'  yoiu-  kiudess.     I  thou','ht  as  niucli. 

Eastn-ard  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  370. 

Coles  acknowletlgesit,  and  has  tofyst, 
vissio ;  which  in  his  Latin  part  he 
renders  to  fi:zle.  Ahofystiay  cur; 
and  in  Sherwood's  Englisli  Dictionary, 
subjoined  to  Cotgrave,  fysting  curs, 
and  other  offenders  of  the  same  class, 
are  fully  illustrated.  This  confirms  the 
interpretation  of  Foisting  Hound. 
"FYTCHOCK.  A  term  of  contempt,  tlie 
same  as  ftcheiv,  or  polecat;  which 
Isaac  Walton  calls  Jitchat ;  Topsell 
and  others,  y?/c/iy  ivomfsse,  Dutch. 


rarewel,/v<c^of^. 

B.  and  Ft.  Scornf.  Lady,  act  v,  p.  35a 

Said  to  an  old  waiting  maid,  who  has 
before  been  called  cat,  and  several 
other  contemptuous  names. 


G. 


GABERDINE.  A  coarse  cloak  or 
mantle.  Gavardina,  Spanish.  Cot- 
grave  thus  explains  it:  "Galleverdine 
(which  he  gives  as  a  French  word),  a 
gaberdine,  a  long  coat  or  cassock  of 
course  {i.  e.,  coarse),  and,  for  the 
most  part,  motley  or  party-coloured 
stuffe."  Gavardina  is  not  Italian, 
though  given  as  such  by  Skinner,  and 
others.  It  is  Spanish,  and  not 
gabardina;  though  h  and  v  are  often 
interchangeable.  Nor  is  galleverdine 
French,  that  I  can  find,  on  any 
authority  but  that  of  Cotgrave. 

You  call  nie  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 

Mer.  of  feu.,  i,  3. 

Caliban's  grotesque  dress  is  also  called 
by  this  name : 

Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again ;  my  best  way  is  to 
creep  under  his  gaberdine.    "  Temp.,  ii,  2, 

So  the  dress   of  the  banditti,  in  the 
Goblins : 

Under  your  gaberdines  wear  pistols  all. 

O.  PI.,  X,  176. 
I\\  ith  whom  besides  he  changed  a  gaberdine, 
Tliick-hncd  and  soft;  which  still  he  made  his  shift 
AVhen  he  would  dress  him  'gainst  tlie  horrid  drift 
Of  tempest.  Chapman,  Odyss.,  xiv,  7-tO. 

GAD,  from  the  Saxon,  gaad.  A  goad, 
or  sharp  point  of  metal. 

And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 

And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 

And  lay  it  by.  Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  1. 

"  Upon  the  gad,''  in  Lear,  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  upon  the  spur : 

Kent  banished  tlius  !  and  France  iu  clioler  parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscribed  liis  power  1 
Confin'd  to  exhibition!  all  this  done 
Upon  the  gi'd.  _  Lear,  i, '2. 

In  the  Ibllowing  passage,  gad  is  evi- 
dently a  kind  of  slender  spear : 

Their  horseimii  are  witli  jacks  for  most  part  clad, 
Tlieir  liorses  arc  both  swift  of  course  and  stron*'. 

They  run  on  liorseback  with  a  slender  gaJ, 
And  like  a  speare,  but  that  it  is  more  long. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  x,  73. 

In  a  receipt  which  occurs  in  the  Haven 
of  Health,  we  are  directed  to  "heat  a 
gad  of  Steele  or  iron  glowing  hot  in  the 
fire,"  and  quench  it  in  the  composition. 
Cliap.  194,  p.  178.  In  Phillips's 
New   World    of    Wordv*,    "a  gad  of 
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steel"  is  explained  to  be  "a  small 
piece  of  steel  to  heat  in  the  fire,  and 
quench  in  any  liquor."  It  is  sulti- 
ciently  obvious  that  gad-Jhj  is  com- 
posed'of  this  word,  quasi  goading-fiy . 
Probably,  therefore,  to  gad,  and  gad- 
ding, originate  from  being  on  the 
spur,  to  go  about, 
fGAFFER.    An  old  man.   See  Gammer. 

Tlicv  that  buy  must  soil,  or  else  they  have  a  bad 
bargain  ou't,  but  do  according  to  his  conscieuce.  My 
<jnffi-r  ouly  said,  he  would  inform  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  against  next  election,  and  keep  a  good  con- 
science. Bame  lluddU's  Letter,  1710. 

GAFFLE.  A  part  of  the  cross-bow 
used  in  bending  it.  It  moved  in  a 
part  called  the  rack. 

My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  my  gaffle  on  my  rack, 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  when  I  please  to  slack. 
Drai/t.,  Muses'  Elys.,  p.  1 192. 

Cotgrave  renders  gnffle  into  French 
hyjned  de  hiche,  and  bandage  d'  arha- 
leste.  The  gaffle  was  the  lever  by 
which  the  bow  was  drawn.  Coles 
Latinizes  it  by  "  balistse  flexor."  The 
artificial  steel  spurs  put  upon  fighting 
cocks  are  also  called  gaffles,  or  gafs. 
fGAFFLET.  A  steel  spur  placed  on 
the  leg  of  a  cock  for  fighting. 

There  is  always  a  continued  noise  amongst  the  spec- 
tators, in  laying  wagers  upon  every  blow  each  cock 
wives;  who,  by  the  way,  I  must  tell  you,  wear  steel 
si)urs,  (call'd  I  think,  gafflets)  for  then-  surer  execu- 
tion. Joimietj  throuyh  Enylaiul,  llZi. 

fGAG-TOOTH.     A  projecting  tooth. 

The  poets  were  ill  advised  that  fained  him  to  be  a 
leaue,  gag-toothed  beldame. 

Nash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  lo93. 

I,  here  is  a  fellow  judicio  that  carried  the  deadly 

stoeke  in  his  pen,  whose  muse  was  armed  with  a 

gag-tooth,  and  his  pen  possest  with  Hercules  fui-yes. 

The  Uetiirne from  I'eruussiis,  IGOC. 

GAGE.  A  pledge,  French.  Hence  the 
glove  or  gauntlet  thrown  down  in 
challenges  was  called  a  gage;  because, 
by  throwing  it,  the  challenger  pledged 
himself  to  meet  the  person  who 
should  take  it  up.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
allusion  to  it  as  a  manual  ornament, 
that  Shakespeare  makes  Aumerle 
thus  speak  of  it : 

There  is  my  ga'/e,  tlic  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell.  liich.  II,  iv,  1. 

It  is  twice  in  the  same  play  called 
honour's  pawn : 

If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  my  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop,      i,  1, 

Tliei  e  is  my  honour's  pawn, 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st.      _  iv,  1, 

To  lag  to  gage,  means  to  leave  in  pawn  : 

For  learned  Collin  lays  liis  pipes  to  gage, 
Ajid  is  to  faync  gone  a  pilgrimage. 

Vrai/t.  Shepli.  Garland,  p.  1^03 


Ev'n  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age, 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage.  ^ 

Shak-esp.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Supjil.,  i,  aaO. 

To  GAGE.   To  pledge,  or  put  in  pledge. 

But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
A\'hcrein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.  Mer.  Ven.,  i,  1. 

That  men  of  your  nobility  and  pow'r 
Did  gage  themselves  in  an  unjust  behalf. 

This  is  in  general  erroneously  printed 
'gage,  as  if  it  were  an  abridgement  of 
engage  ;  which  it  is  not.  Also  used 
for  to  gauge,  or  measure  : 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  mc 

By  what  we  do  to-night.  Mer.  I  en.,  u,  6. 

And  to  lay  as  a  wager  : 

Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Was  i/uged  bv  our  kin;;.  Haml,  i,  1. 

I'll  nt.'iie  my  life  that  strumpet,  out  of  crait. 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  G  4. 

GAIBESEEN.  A  sort  of  jocular  word, 
in  signification  the  same  as  gay- 
looking  ;   "  gay  to  be  seen." 

Now  lykewyse  what  sale  you  to  courtiers? 
These  minion  gaiheseeu  geutilnien. 

Sir  Tho.  Chaloner's  Mono:  Enc,  Ci  :i,  b. 

In  Spenser  we  have  it  in  two  words  : 

That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beseen, 
Shall  doff  her  fleshes  borrow'd  fair  attire. 

Sonnet  x,\vu. 

fGAIN.  Went ;  perhaps  gained,  i.  e., 
reached. 

He  drew  his  arrow  to  the  head, 

And  drew  it  with  might  and  main; 
And  strait  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

To  the  Frenchman's  heart  the  arrow  gain. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  the  noble  Fishennan. 

GAIN,  rather  arbitrarily  prefixed  to 
words,  had  often  the  force  of  a 
negative,  and  was  merely  a  contrac- 
tion of  against,  as  will  appear  in 
several  words  here  following. 

To  GAINCOPE.  Hay  gives  this  as  a 
south  or  east  country  word,  and 
explains  it,  "To  go  across  a  field  the 
nearest  way,  to  meet  with  something." 
Perhaps  from  cutting  and  gain;  a 
gainful  coupe,  or  cut.  I  find  it 
used  by  a  quaint  writer,  who,  per- 
haps, belonged  to  those  parts. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been,  of  a  more  heroical  strain, 
who  striving  to  gaincope  these  ambages,  by  venturing 
on  a  new  discovery,  have  made  their  voyage  m  half 
the  time.  Joh.  Robolham  to  the  Reader,  in  Comenius's 
Janua  Ling.,  cd.  1CJ9. 

GAINFUL  has  been  interpreted  way- 
toard,  but  I  find  no  authority  for  that 
sense,  either  as  a  provincial  term, 
or  in  other  authors.  If  it  was  a 
Stallbrdshirc  phrase,  Mr.  Sympson, 
who  gave  that  meaning,  ought  to 
have  said  so.  It  seems  rather  to 
signify  encroaching,  apt  to  gain  upon 
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any  fndulgence  given.  This  suits 
both  the  context  and  the  analogy  of 
composition.  It  has  only  been  noticed 
in  this  passage : 

You'll  find  him  uainful,  but  be  sure  von  curb  bim, 
And  get  him  fairlv,  if  you  can,  t'  bis"  lodging. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Pilgrim,  iv,  4. 

I  confess  I  have  not  seen  it  used  in 
this  sense  elsewhere.  Mr.  Monck 
Mason  fancied  that  the  ordinary  sense 
of  lucrative  might  answer,  explaining 
it  thus:  You  will  find  him  a  profit- 
able patient,  but  you  must  curb  him 
notwithstanding.  But  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  speech.  It  might  do, 
indeed,  could  nothing  better  be  made 
of  it ;  but  I  prefer  the  sense  here 
given.  I  thought  once  that  the  above- 
mentioned  force  0?  gain  in  compounds 
might  explain  it,  but  have  given  up 
that  notion. 
GAINGIVING.  A  misgiving,  a  giving 
against ;  that  is,  an  internal  feeling 
or  prognostic  of  evil. 

But  thou  wouldst  not  thiuk  how  ill  all's  here  about 
my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter,  flbr.  Nay,  good  my 
lord.  Haml.  It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind 
oS  gaingicing  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

nam}.,  V,  2. 

No  Other  example  has  been  found. 
To  GAINSTAND,    a   word   of    similar 
construction.     To  stand  against. 

Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  dui'st,  with  the 
sword  of  reverent  dxiXy.gainsland  the  force  of  so  many 
enraged  desires.  Sidneij. 

]Mr.  Todd  quotes  also  Knight's  Tr.  of 
Truth  for  it. 

tBut  there  is  nothing  more  certaine  then  this,  that 
many  men  reposing  two  much  trust  in  the  strength 
of  their  bodies,  and  so  being  earelesse  in  gains  tan  ding 
and  resisting  the  beginnings  of  maladies  (which  their 
dissolute  order  of  life  hath  begotten  and  ingendred) 
have  bene  yoked  by  old  age  before  the  course  of  tlieir 
yearcs  did  require  it. 

Barro'.igh's  Method  of  Fhysicl;  ed.  1624. 

To  GAINSTRIVE,  v.  a.  To  strive 
against.     Similarly  formed. 

In  liis  strong  arms  he  stilly  him  embraste, 

W'lio,  him  gaimtriving,  nought  at  all  prevail'd. 
For  all  his  pow'r  was  utterly  defaste. 

Spens.  F.  §.,  II,  iv,  U. 
The  fates  gainstrive  us  not. 

Grimoiild,  cited  by  Todd. 

Also  as  a  neuter  verb,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  1 2 
GAISON.     Scarce ;  for  Geason,  q.  v. 

This  white  falcon  rare  and  gaisoii. 
This  bii'd  shineth  so  bright. 

P>og.ofE!iz.,\oLi. 
Verses  on  the  Coroii.  of  Anne  Boleyn,  p.  io. 

GAIT.  Manner  of  going.  It  is  here 
used  metaphorically,  for  proceedina: 
in  a  business  ;  which  is  uncommon." 


We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinhras— 
*  *  *  to  suppress 

His  further  ^fliV  herein.  Ha,nl.  i  2. 

To  go  one's  gait,  in  country  language, 
to  pass  along.  Gang  gmo-  gait  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland. 

Good  gentleman,  gu  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volk  pass. 

in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we 
have  to  take  his  gate,  for  take  his 
way,  or  to  go  ;  M'here  it  is  erroneously 
printed  gate.  As  Shakespeare's  or- 
thography was  to  be  corrected,  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  uniform. 

Willi  this  field-dew  consecra'c. 

Ev'ry  fairy  take  bis  gait. 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace.  v,  ?. 

GALAGE.  A  clown's  coarse  shoe; 
from  galloche,  a  shoe  with  a  wooden 
sole,  old  French,  which  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  gallica,  a  kind  of 
shoe  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Philip,, 
ii,  30,  and  A.  Gellius,  xiii,  21.  If  so, 
the  word  has  returned  to  the  country 
whence  it  first  was  taken ;  but  i 
doubt  much  of  that  derivation  ;  for, 
by  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
above  authors,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  gallica  was  a  luxurious 
covering,  than  one  so  very  coarse  as 
the  galloche.  Perhaps  the  caliga,  or 
military  strong  l)oot  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  Caligula  was  named, 
may  be  a  better  origin  for  it.  The 
word  galloche  is  now  naturalised 
among  us  for  a  kind  of  clog,  worn 
over  tlie  shoes. 

Jly  heart-blood  is  nigh  well  froin  I  feel. 
And  my  galage  grown  last  to  my  lieel. 

Spens.  Shfji.  Kal.,  Feb.,  243. 
For  they  been  like  foul  wagmoires  overgrast. 
That  if  any  galage  once  sticketh  fast. 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink, 
Thou  mought  aye  deeper  aud  deeper  sink. 

Ibid..  Sept.,  130. 

The  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  explains 
it,  "A  startup,  or  clownish  shooe.'' 
Chaucer  has  galoche. 

+A  galatch  or  pattens  which  women  used  in  time  past, 
crepida.  U'ilhats'  Diclionarir,  ed.  lOOS,  p.  Cll! 

GALATHE.  The  name  of  Hector's 
horse,  in  the  old  metrical  romances 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  the  real  manners  of  Homer's 
heroes  were  quite  disregarded. 

There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field ; 
Now  here  he  fights  ou  Gulathe  his  horse. 
Aiul  there  lacks  work.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  v  5. 
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The  affectation  of  giving  liigli-sound- 
ing  names  to  the  horses  of  the  heroes 
of  romance  is  noticed  by  Warton,  in 
his  observations  on  the  Faery  Queen, 
vol.  i,  p.  292  ;  and  he  quotes  Cer- 
vantes, whose  admirable  ridicule  sets 
the  matter  in  a  clear  light : 

I  slioiild  be  glad  to  know,  afllicted  madam,  what  is 
the  name  of  that  same  liorse?  His  name,  answered 
tlie  afllicted,  is  not  like  that  of  Bellerophon's  liorse, 
which  was  called  Fi\r/as>(s,  nor  docs  it  resemble  that 
which  distinguished  the  horse  of  Alexander  tlie  Great, 
liucephulus;  nor  that  of  Orlando  Furioso,  whose  name 
was  Brif/limloro;  nnr  Baytirte,  which  belonged  to 
Re\ualdb  de  Montalvan ;  nor  Frontino,  that  apper- 
tained to  Rugero;  nor  Bootes,  nor  Feriton,  the  horses 
of  the  Sim  ;  nor  is  he  called  Orelia,  like  that  steed  on 
which  the  unfortunate  Rodrigo,  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
engaged  in  that  battle  where  lie  lost  his  crown  and 
life.  I  will  lay  a  wager,  cried  Sanclio,  tliat  as  he  is 
not  distinguished  by'any  of  those  famous  names  of 
liorses  so  well  known,  so  neither  have  tliey  gi\cn  him 
the  name  of  my  master's  horse,  Eozinante. 

Dun  Qiiix.,  iii,  8. 

Their   swords    and    spears    had    also 
names.     See  Morglay. 
tOALEOT.      More    properly  ffaliot,    a 
small  ship. 

J.  Oh,  now  all  begins  to  passe  hetweene  i)ie galea t,  and 
themarriner:  and  well?         Pttsscnger  of  Benvenuto. 

GALINGALE,  or  GALANGALE.     The 

aromatic  root  of  the  rush  cyperiis, 
used  as  a  drug,  or  as  a  seasoning  for 
dishes;  hoxa  galanyue,Yvenc\\.  See 
Galmiga,  in  13omare's  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Katurelle.  "  Les  Lidiens  en  assai- 
.'^onnent  leurs  alimens."  It  is  hot, 
bitter,  and  acrid,  and  though  formerly 
employed  in  medicine  here,  is  now 
disused.  Li  Lidia  it  is  still  in  use  as 
a  spice.  There  is  an  English  species. 
See  Sowerby,  Engl.  Bot.,  pi.  130D. 

My  spice  box,  gentlemen, 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there's  the  art  on't ; 
Or  in  a  galingale,  a  little  does  it. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  ii,  2. 

Gerard  gives  an  account  of  two  sorts, 
both  foreign,  p.  33. 
A  GALL.     A  sarcasm,  or  severe  joke  ; 
a  galling  stroke. 

F<jol.  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel:  he  must  be 
whipi)'d  ou',  when  the  ladv  Uracil  may  stand  by  the 
fu'e  and  stuik.      Lear.    A  pestilent  gull  to  me. 

Lear,  i,  4. 

Also  a  sore,  a  place  rubbed  or  galled : 

Enough,  you  rubbed  the  guiltie  on  W\e  gaule. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  4GS. 

To    GALL    AT.     Apparently,    to    say 
galling,  sarcastic  things  to  a  person. 

1  have  seen  vou  gleeking  and  gulling  at  lliis  gentleman 

lien.  V,  V,  1. 


twice  or  thrice 


tGALLANTISE.     Gallantry. 

Gray-headed  senate,  and  youth's  gallantise. 

hu  Barlas. 


fGALLEMELLA.  Apparently  a  per- 
sonage  in  the  old  May  games. 

Phy,  Long  Megg  of  Westminster  would  have  bene 
asliamed  to  disgrace  her  Sonday  bonet  with  her 
h^alterday  witt.  She  knew  some  "rules  of  decorum; 
and  although  slie  were  a  lustie  bounsing  rampe, 
somewhat  like  Gallemella  or  Maide  Marian,"  yet  was 
she  not  such  a  roinish  rannell,  or  such  a  dissolute 
gilliau  flurtes,  as  this. 

Ilarreij,  Pierce's  Supererogation,  1600. 

GALLIAN,  for  Gallic,  or  French.  A 
word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gullian  girl  at  home.  Cgmb.,  i,  7. 

GALLIARD.  A  lively,  leaping,  nimble 
French  dance ;  from  gaillard,  gay. 
Commonly  joined  with  the  Spanish 
pavi7i.  See  Pavan.  [It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1541.] 

Wiat  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galjiard,  knight  ?  Sir  And. 
Faith  I  can  cut  a  caper.  Twel.  N.,  i,  3. 

And  bids  you  he  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won.  Hen.  V,  i,  2. 
The  end  of  these  men  is  not  peace. —  Woe  is  me,  they 
doe  but  dance  a  gaViard  over  the  mouth  of  hell,  that 
seems  now  covered  over  with  the  gi'eene  sods  of 
pleasure:  the  higher  they  leape,  the  more  desperate 
is  their  lighting.  Bp.  Hall's  Jl'orh,  p.  415. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  J.  Davies : 

But,  for  more  diverse  and  more  pleasing  show, 

A  swift  and  wanrtring  dance  he  did  invent, 
With  passages  uncertain,  to  and  fro, 
Yet  witli  a  certain  answer  and  consent 
To  the  quick  music  of  the  instrument. 
Five  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  wilh/ire  paces  meet. 
A  gaUaiit  dance,  that  lively  dotii  bewray 

A  spirit  and  a  virtue  masculine, 
Impatient  that  her  house  on  earth  should  stav, 
Since  she  herself  is  fiery  and  divine ; 
Oft  doth  she  make  her  body  upward  tine, 
Witli  lofty  turns  and  capriols  in  the  air, 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordcth  fair. 

Poem  on  Dancing,  St.  67,  68. 
+Our  gaUiardes  are  so  curious,  that  tliei  are  not  for 
my  dannsyng,  for  thei  are  so  full  of  trickes  ami 
tournes,  that  lie  whiche  hath  no  more  but  the  plaine 
ainquei)ace,  is  no  better  accoumpted  of  tlien  a  verio 
bougler. 

Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

See  CiNauE-PACE. 
GALLIASS,  or  GALLEASSE.  A  large 
galley  ;  a  vessel  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  a  galley,  but  larger  and 
heavier.  Galeazza,  Italian  ;  galleasse, 
French. 

Gremio,  'tis  known  my  fatlier  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argo'sies,  besides  two  galliasses, 
A\id  twchc  tight  gallits.  fuai.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 

Accoi'ding  to  the  explanation  given  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  masts 
of  R  ga/leassewcrt'  three,  which  could 
not  be  lowered  like  those  in  a  galloy  ; 
and  the  number  of  seats  for  rowers 
Mas  thirty-two.  He  cites  Addison's 
Travels  : 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of 
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great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundi'ed  galleys, 
and  ten  t/aU.easses. 

GALLIGASKINS.  See  Gally-gaskins. 

GALLIMAWFRY.  A  confused  hetero- 
geneous jumble  ;  from  yalimafree,  a 
sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of 
diflferent  meats.  Menage  says  of  this 
word,  and  galimatias,  "  lis  sont 
cousins  germains,  mais  je  ne  say  pas 
leur  genealogie."  Minshew,  without 
much  attention  to  the  analogy  of  de- 
rivation in  the  French  language,  says, 
"  It  may  come  of  some  meats  made  or 
fried  in  gallies,  or  among  gallie- 
slaves,  which  use  to  chop  livers,  en- 
trailes  of  beasts,  guts,  or  such  like, 
for  their  sustenance  in  the  gallies; 
and  sometime  killed  cats,  &c.,  as 
myselfe  have  scene  at  sundry  places 
beyond  seas,  where  I  have  travelled ; 
or  the  meat  of  the  Gaules,  which  use 
much  chopped  livers,  &c."  He  seems 
to  have  considered  it  as  a  galley  maw 
fry,  that  is,  a//-y  made  for  the  maivs 
or  mouths  in  the  gallies.  But  Mr. 
Lemon,  whom  Greek  only  will  satisfy, 
adopts  Skinner's  hint  of  "  alludit 
KwXou  intestinum  et  fxuTTva,''  which, 
he  adds,  comes  from  iuuttu),  or  /ud (raw, 
but  this  is  mere  stuff. 

They  have  a  dance  which  the  wenclies  say  is  a 
ffalUmaiifri/  ol'  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't. 

Winter's  T.,  iv,  3. 
Cook.  They  are  two 
That  give  a  part  of  the  seasoning.    PoeL  I  conceive 
The  way  of  your  galU-mawfreii. 

B.  Jons.  Neptune's  Tr.,  vol.  vi,  161. 

Thus  with   sayings,  not  with  meat,  he    niaketh   a 

ffaltimafrei/.  Alex,  and  Camp.,  0.  I'l.,  ii,  9i. 

Pistol  is  made  to  use  it  ludicrously 
for  a  wife,  perhaps  implying  that  she 
was  an  odd  mixture  of  different 
qualities : 

He  loves  W\y  gaUymairfnj,  Ford,  perpend. 

Mer.  W.  jr.,  ii,  1. 
+Coblevs,  tinkers,  fencers,  none  escapt  them, but  they 
mingled  them  all  on  one  gaUimafnj  of  glory. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penllcsse,  1,593. 

GALLO-BELGICUS.  Ilercurius  Gallo- 
Belgicits,  erroneously  said  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  printed  in  England, 
but  in  fact  a  history  of  the  times, 
something  similar  to  an  Annual  Re- 
.  gister.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
published  at  Cologne,  with  this  title  : 
"  Mercurii  Gallo-ljelgici,  sive  rerum 
in  Gallia  et  Belgio  potissimum,  His- 
pania  quoque,  Italia,  Anglia,  Germa- 


nia,  Polonia,  vicinisque  locis,  ab  anno 
1588  ad  Martium  anni  1594gestarum 
Nuncii."  The  first  volume  was 
printed  in  octavo,  1598  ;  from  which 
year  to  about  1G05,  it  was  published 
annually ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  its  conclusion,  which  is  un- 
certain, it  appeared  in  half-yearly 
volumes.  Chalmers's  Life  of  ttuddi- 
man.  The  half-yearly  publication  is 
alluded  to  by  Earle  : 

lie  [an  old  college  butler]  doubles  the  pains  of  GaUo- 
beJgicus,  for  his  books  go  out  once  a  quarter,  and  they 
are  much  in  the  same  nature,  brief  notes  and  sums  of 
atfairs,  and  are  out  of  request  as  soon. 

Microcosmor/raphia,  §  xvii.  Bliss's  edition, 
p.  50,  and  note. 

This  Mercuriiis  had  a  very  ill  fame 
for  lying ;  for  which  reason  Ilall,  in 
his  description  of  Lavernia,  or  Terra 
Impostorum,  gives  him  a  magnificent 
palace  there : 

Struxit  sibi  hie  sedes  profectb  elegantes  Mercurhis 
Callo-Belrjicv.s  ;  nee  abhine  procul  cardinalis  quidam 
historicus  amplissima  jecil  eastelli  augustissimi  funda- 
iiienta.      _  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  is,  i). 

His  imitator,  Healde,  calls  the  dis- 
trict Lyers-bury  Plaine,  and  thus  ren- 
ders the  passage  : 

Mercuriiis  Gallobelgicus  has  built  himself  a  delicate 
house  in  the  country :  and  there  is  a  certaine  car- 
dinal! (an  historian)  that  hath  layd  the  foundations  of 
a  mighty  and  spacious  castle  in  these  quarters. 

Biscor.  of  a  New  World,  p.  234. 

Of  the  cardinal,  the  margin  says, 
"  If  he  doe  meane  Baronius,  hee  is 
not  farre  amissc,  many  suppose;" 
and  this  was  probably  the  intention 
of  Hall. 

Cleveland,  in  his  Character  of  a 
London  Diurnal,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch,  Gallo- 
heh/icus,  the  protoplast,  and  ilie  modern  Mercuries 
but  Hans-en-Kclders. 

It  is  often  mentioned  and  alluded  to 
in  the  plays  and  poems  of  the  Shake- 
spearian age.  It  should  appear,  by 
the  following  cpiotations,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  captain  : 

It  shall  be  the  ghost  of  some  lying  stationer, 

A  spirit  shall  look  as  butter  would  not  melt 

In's  mouth.     A  new  Mercuriu.i  GaHo-Belgicus. 

Cox.  0  thei  e's  a  captain  was  rare  at  it. 

I'oro.  Ne'er  think  of  him. 

The  captain  wrote  a  full  hand  g;Ulop,  and 

Wasted  indeed  more  harmless  p:iper  than 

Kver  did  laxative  pliysick,  yet  will  I 

Make  yout'  outscribble  hiiii,  and  set  down  «hat 

You  please,  the  world  shall  belter  believe  you. 

B  <j-  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the' Inn,  act  iv. 

Again : 

I  have  another  business,  too, 
'Cause  I  mean  to  leave  Italy,  and  bury  myself  iit 
Those  nether  pai'ls,  the  low  couutries.    Foro.  Wiiati 
that,  sii-? 
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Fed.  Marry,  I  would  fuiu  make  nine  days  to   tlie 

week,  ,, . , 

Tor  tlic  more  ample  benefit  of  the  caplain.  loiil. 

'Tis  believ'd 
And  told  for  news,  with  as  much  confidence 
As  if 'twere  writ  in  Ga/Zo-if ((/;««.  •■    -,10 

n<;I/6'u-,  0.  Pl.,viii,  112. 

The  acrynuntius,  sly  ifercuiius, 

Is  stoln  from  heav'n  to  Ga?/o-6e/-/!0«. 

Uistichs  on  the  Seven  Planels,m  II  its 
Recreations,  sijin.  X  6. 

Ben  Jonson  probably  alluded  to  a 
certain  inflation  of  phrase  employed 
in  that  publication,  and  not  yet  dis- 
used when  he  \Yrote  the  Poetaster. 

And  if  at  any  time  vou  chance  to  meet 

Some  Gallo-Belgtck  phrase,  you  sliall  not  straight 

Rack  your  poor  verse  to  sive  it  entertainment. 

But  let  it  pass.  Actv,  sc.S. 

The  gazette  is  mentioned  with  it  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams : 

Tliey  carry  in  their  pockets  Tacitus,  ^ 

And  the  Gazette,  or  OaUo-Behjicus.  Ling-  J-- 

A  successor  of  this  Mercury,  called 
Mercurius  Britannkus,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Staple  of  News,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
act  i,  so.  5.  Hence  the  current  name 
of  Mercuries,  for  newspapers. 
To  GALLOW.  To  frighten  ;  from  the 
Saxon  aycelan,  or  agcBlioan.  In  the 
corrupted  form  of  to  gaily,  it  is  still 
current  in  the  west  of  England. 

Alas,  sir,  are  yovi  here?  things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wrathful  skies 
GaUow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  niglit, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Lear,  in,  i. 

Spenser  uses  gallow-tree,  for  gallow.s, 
F.  Q.,  II,  V,  26;  V,  iv,  22,  &c., 
which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
mean  tree  of  terror,  or  terrible  tree, 
though  it  is  usual  to  derive  it  other- 
wise. 
GALLOWGLASSES,  Heavy-armed  foot 
soldiers  of  Ireland,  and  the  western 
isles  :  the  lighter  armed  troops  were 
called  kernes. 

Jacula  nimirum  pcdituni  lc\  is  armaturce  qiios  kernos 
vocant,  nee  non  secures  et  loricce  ferreie  peditura 
illorum  gravioris  armature,  quos  gallorjlassios  appel- 
l;,jit.  Wunei  Ant.  Uiheru.,  cap.  vi. 

Tlie  merciless  Macdonnel 

from  tlie  western  isles 

Of  kernes  and  (jaUow-ijlasses  is  supplied.    Mach.,  i,  2. 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mi'^lity  power. 
Of  i/uUow-(/lasses,  and  stout  kcnies. 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array. 

2  Hen.  II,  iv,  9. 
And  let  the  hards  within  that  Irish  isle. 

To  whom  my  muse  with  tiery  wings  shall  pass, 
Call  back  the  stifF-iieck'd  rebels  from  exile. 
And  mollify  the  slaught'riiig  f/alli-f/lass. 

Drujiton,  Iileaxw,  p.  1269. 
Of  the  fourtli  degree  is  a  galioylasse,  using  a  kind  of 
polla.'c  for  his  weapon. 

IloUnsh.  Hist,  oflrel,  sign.  D  4. 
To  morrow  comes 0  Kane  with  i/aHinf/Iasse, 
And  league  Magennies  with  his  light  foot  kerne. 

llisl.  of  Capt.  Stitkclii,  sign.  D  3. 


In  the  following  passage  this  name  is 
given  to  a  race  of  Picts  : 

We  ought,  they  said,  to  tame  the  GaUoKcjlasse, 
The  rasing  Scythian  Piet,  Uiat  did  themspoile. 
If  we  woiild  reape  our  tribute  of  their  toile. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Severtis,  p.  166. 

fGALLY-BREECHES.  Wide,  loose 
breeches.     The  same  as  Gally-gas- 

KINS,  q.  V. 

Tliey  pull  in  peeces  fast 
Their  quUy-hreeches  all  arowe. 

daulfrido  and  Barnardo  le  Fayne,  lo/O. 

GALLY-FOIST!  a  long  barge,  with 
many  oars  ;  composed  of  galley  and 
foist.  The  latter  being  made  from 
fuste,  which  Cotgrave  thus  explains  : 
"Fiiste,  f.  a  foist;  a  light  gaily  that 
hath  about  16  or  18  oares  on  a  side, 
and  two  rowers  to  an  oare." 

There's  an  old  lawyer 
Trim'd  up  like  a  galbj-foist,  what  would  he  do  with 
her  •'  S.  &■  Ft.  Wife  fur  a  Month,  act  v,  p.  837. 
at  He  has  perform'd  such  a  matter,  wench,  that  if 
1  live  next  year  I'll  have  him  captain  of  the  galhjfoist, 
or  I'll  want  my  wQl.  ,      ,  .„         „    ,       l 

B.  ,}■  Tl.  Kmijlil  of  Burn.  Pest.,  act.  v. 

Captain  of  a  gallyfoist  was  some- 
times used  as  a  contemptuous  term, 
especially  to  a  captain.  See  0.  PI., 
xi,  380. 

Often  applied  specifically  to  the  city 
barge  in  which  the  Lord  jNIayor  of 
London  goes  in  state  to  Westminster  : 

Ko^-ues,  hell-hounds,  steutors,  out  of  my  doors,  you 
son's  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  May-day,  or 
when  the  gallij-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster. 

B.  Jons.  Ejncccne,  iv,  2. 
He  was  pompously  received  into  London,  with  little 
less  than  a  Roman  triumph ;— the  Lord  Mayor's  show 
was  nothing  to  it;  there  wanted  nothing  but  the 
(/alleii-foist,  and  then  all  had  been  complete. 

Letter  froM  a  Spy  at  O.vford,  quoted  on 
Hudibr.,  Ill,  iii,  v.  310. 
■\Mas.  Yes,  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jude 
I  dare,  when  all  your  liveries  go  a  feasting 
By  water  with  your  gallg-foist  and  pot-guns, 
\ud  canvas  wliales  to  Westminster. 

Shirlei/'s  Ilonoria  and  Mammon,  16o9. 

GALLY-GASKINS,  or,  if  the  deriva- 
tion be  right,  GALLO-GASCOINS, 
beino-  a  kind  of  trowsers  first  worn 
by  the  Gallic  Gascons,  i.  e.,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gascony,  probably  the 
seafaring  people,  in  the  ports  of  that 
country.  Gascons,  I  doubt  not,  is 
right ;  but  Gaily  seems  still  to  want 
accounting  for,  being  of  too  learned 
an  origin,  in  this  etymology,  for  our 
sailors  to  recur  to.  Perhaps  they 
were  first  observed  to  be  used  on 
that  coast  by  sailors  (not  slaves)  in 
o-alleys.  The  simple  word  gaskins  is 
used'by  Shakespeare : 
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I  am  resolved  on  two  points.  Mar.  Tliat,  if  one 
break,  the  otlur  will  liokl ;  oi-  if  both  break,  your 
ff.iskiiis  wiU  fall.  2\ce].  A'./i,  5. 

Many  words,  when  about  to  become 
obsolete,  are  preserved  by  burlesque 
usage,  which  has  been  the  case  with 
this.  Piiillips  has  given  it  new  life, 
by  applying  it  to  breeches,  in  the 
Splendid  Siiilling,  It  is  used  in  the 
Widow,  attributed  to  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
and  ]\Iiddleton  : 

Beggary  will  prove  the  spunge. 

2(/  Suit.  SpuDge  in  thy  f/nscot/ns, 
1\\y  r/nlhj-gascoyns  there.  "O.  PI ,  xii,  293. 

Of  the  vesture  of  salvation  make  some  of  ns  babies 
and  apes  coates,  others  straight  trusses  and  divell's 
breeches;  soma galty-gascoynes,  or  a  sliipman's  jiose. 
Puree  Penilesse. 

The  corresponding  word  in  Cotgrave 
is  Greguesques,  on  which  see  Menage. 
Coles     has     "  Galligaskins,      hraccce 

i'^y  ffalligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  fury  and  incroacluMg  frosts, 

By  time  subdued,  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 

Au  horrid  chasm  disclose.     .  Phillips. 

tGALPE.     To  gape  wide. 

Next,  mynd  thy  grave  continually, 
Which  galpes,  thee  to  devour. 

KeudaU's  Flowers  of  Epigrcimmes,  1577. 

GAIMALIEL  RATSEY.  A  personage 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  of  whom 
the  following  account  is  taken  from  a 
note  by  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's  La- 
bour Lost :  "  Gamaliel  Ratsey  was  a 
famous  highwayman,  who  always 
robbed  in  a  mask.  I  once  had  in  my 
possession  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
life  and  exploits.  In  the  title-page 
of  it  he  is  represented  with  this  ugly 
vizor  on  his  face."  On  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  May  2, 
1605,  this  book  is  entered  thus  :  "A 
book  called  the  lyfe  and  death  of 
Gamaliel  Ratserj,  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  at 
Bedford."  Again:  "Twoo  balletts  of 
Gamaliel  Ratsey,  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  at 
Bedford."  Again  :"  Ilatsey's  Ghost, 
or  the  second  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  rest  of  his  mad  pranks,"  &c. 
Act  iv,  so.  I, 
lie  is  thus  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

Have  all  tliy  tricks,  kc.  &c. 
Told  in  red  letters;  and  a  face  cut  for  thee, 
•  AVorse  than  (?««/«/(>/ /?«  toy V.  Jlchem.,  i,  1. 

In  allusion  to  this  frightful  visor,  he 
is  called  by  Harvey,  Gamaliel  Hoh- 
gobiin.     Mr,  Gifibrd,   in  his  note  on 


this    passage,    quotes    some    curious 
Latin  verses  on  Gamaliel. 
fGAMASHES.     Loose    drav.ers    worn 
outside     the     legs    over    the    other 
clothing. 

Daccus  is  all  bedawb'd  with  golden  lace, 
Hose,  doublet,  jerkin ;  and  gamashes  too. 

Dui-ies,  Scourge  of  loUg,  1611. 

GAMBESON,  *.  A  kind  of  proof  coat 
for  the  body.  So  it  is  explained,  and 
rightly,  by  Strutt,  in  the  Glossary  to 
his  Queen  Hoo  Hall ;  but  I  have  not 
met  the  word  in  old  writers.  The 
word  is  French,  and  is  fully  explained 
by  Menage  in  Gamboison,  and  by 
Du  Cange  in  Gambeso,  who  quotes 
this  line : 

Pectora  tot  coriis,  tot  gambesonibus  armant. 

It  was  a  stuffed  and  quilted  jacket, 
both  to  prevent  the  armour  from 
hurting  the  body,  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  weapon.  Blount,  I 
believe,  was  wrong  in  explaining  it, 
"  a  long  horseman's  coat,  that  co- 
vered part  of  the  legs;  from  the 
French  gambe,  or  jambe,  a  leg." 
Blount's  Tenures,  by  Beckwith,  p.  1"]. 
GAMBREL,  or  GAMBRIL.  A  stick 
placed  by  butchers  between  the 
shoulders  of  a  sheep  newly  killed,  to 
keep  the  carcase  open,  by  pinioning 
the  fore  legs  back. 

Spied  two  of  theui  hung  out  at  a  stall,  witli  a  gambrel 
thrust  from  slioulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  sheep  that 
was  new  flayed.  Chaiun.  Mons.  If  01.,  act  ill,  end. 

To  GAMBRIL.  To  extend  with  a  stick, 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Lay  by  your  scorn  and  pride,  thev're  sciu-vy  qualities. 
And  meet  me,  or  I'll  box  you  while  I  have  you. 
Ami  carry  you  gambril'd  tliither  like  a  mutton.' 

Fletch.  Nice  J'alour,  iv,  1. 

GAME,  CRIED.     See  Aim,  to  cry. 
fGAME-GALL.     A  satirical  retort. 

Shortly  after  thisquippvns^.ime-^rt//.  Sec 

■  UoUHsheil-sCliroH..  157T. 

GAMES,  ANCIENT,  A  curious  list  of 
them  appears  in  one  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Epigrams : 

I  heard  one  make  a  jirctty  observation. 

How  games  have  in  ilio  court  turu'dwitli  tlie  fashioB. 

The  first  game  was  the  best,  when  free  from  crime, 

'I'lie  cimrtly  gamesters  all  were  in  Wu'w  prime. 

The  seeiiiul  game  was  post,  uutill  with  postins 

They  i)aid  so  fast,  'twas  time  to  leave  their  bostin". 

Then  thirdly  lollow'd  hearing  of  the  maw,  ' 

A  game  witiiout  civility  or  law, 

An  odious  game,  and  yet  in  court  oft  seen, 

A  sawey  knave  to  trump  both  kin»  and  queeiie. 

Then  lollow'd  loJu.ii,  hand  to  hand  or  quarter, 

At  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keej)  tlie  quarier. 

That  u..ex)ieeted  in  a  short  abode. 

They  coidil  not  cleanly  be;u-e  away  thcii-  load. 
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Now  nodJi/  folIow'J  next,  as  well  it  miglit, 
Altliovigh  it  sliould  have  gone  before  by  riijht. 
At  which  I  saw,  I  name  not  any  body, 
One  never  had  the  knave,  yet  laid  for  noddy. 
The  last  game  now  in  use  is  bankenipl, 
Wiich  wdl  be  plaid  at  still,  I  stand  in  doubt. 
Until!  L-ivolta  turnc  tlie  wheele  of  time, 
And  iiiiike  it  cunie  about  a^'aine  to  prime. 

lip.,  B.  iv,  12. 

Another  list  is  in  an  old  book  of 
French  and  English  dialogues.  IMost 
of  the  games  in  both  lists  Mill  be 
found  under  their  names. 

They  jilayed  at  c/trdes,  at  cent,  ni  primeroe,  attrumpe, 
at  dice,  at  tuhlcs,  at  lurch,  s.\,  draughts,  i\t  perforce,  at 
pleasant,  at  bloiviur/  [I  suppose  i?ow-;)ei»i],  at  jKeeneV 
game,  at  chesses. 

Eronddl's  Trench  Garden,  1605,  sign.  P. 

He  afterwards  gives  some  games,  not 
of  cards  or  dice,  but  social  sports  : 

Tlie  maydcns  did  play  at  [cross]  purposes,  at  sales,  to 
thinke,  at  tconders,  at  states,  at  rcrtues,  at  answers. 

GAMESTER.  A  kind  of  familiar  term 
for  a  debauched  person  of  either  sex. 

'Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  ffameslers  in  the  court  and  city, 
Wliich  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife. 

B.  ami  Fl.  False  One,  i,  1. 
She's  impxident,  my  lord, 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

bill's  n:,  v,  3. 
See  also  Spanish  Curate,  i,  1. 

I  would  endure  a  rough,  harsh  Jupiter, 

Or  ten  such  thund'ring  gamesters,  and  refrain 

To  laugh  at  theiu  'till  they  are  gone. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline,  ii,  2. 

Also  a  jocular  term  of  familiaiity,  a 
merry  gamester,  as  a  merry  fellow: 

You  are  a  merry  gamester. 
My  lord  Sands.  lien.  VIH,  \,  4. 

tGAMME.     To  jam? 

Now  it  fortuned  that  this  fellow  was  executed  on  a 
winters  afternonne  towards  niglit,  and  being  hanged, 
the  chaine  was  shorter  then  the  halter,  by  reason 
whereof  he  was  not  sti-angled,  but  by  the  gamming  of 
the  chaine  wliicli  could  not  slip  close  to  his  necke,  lie 
hanged  in  great  torments  under  the  jawcs. 

Taylor's  ll'orh-s,  1G.30. 

GAMMER.  An  old  wife;  correlative 
with  gaffer,  and  probably  made  from 
the  Saxon  yemedcr,  commuter,  as 
gaffer  from  gefera,  socius.  The  deri- 
vations from  godfather  and  god- 
mother, &c.,  seem  to  me  much  less 
probable.  The  word  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Gammer  Gutton's 
Needle,  0.  PL,  vol.  ii.  Gaffer  is 
still  used  in  burlesque  language. 

+And  ninnkcy  faces,  yawns,  and  slamnurs, 
Delude  tlie  pious  dames  and  i/ammcrs. 
To  think  their  mumbUng  guides  precatiou 
So  full  of  heav'uly  inspiration. 

lludibrus  Itediviviis,  Part  G,  170G. 

fGAMMOT.     A  lancet. 

An  instrument  serving  to  cut  out  the  rootes  of  ulcers 
or  sores:  it  is  called  the  iueiiioii  knife,  or  qammot. 

^oiitenclator. 

To  GANCH.     To  punish  by  that  cruel 


mode  practised  in  Turkey,  of  suspend- 
ing a  criminal  on  a  hook  by  the  ribs 
till  he  dies  ;  from  ganciare,  to  hook, 
Italian. 

Their  formes  of  putting  to  death  (besides  such  as  are 
cominon  els-where)  are  impahng  upon  stakes,  ganch- 
i)ig,  which  is  to  be  let  faU  Ironi  ou  high  upon  hookes, 
and  there  to  hang  untill  they  die  by  the  anguish  of 
their  wounds,  or  more  miserable  famine. 

Sandys's  Travels,  p.  62. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  the  word,  but  no 
instance  of  it ;  only  an  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  punishment,  from  a  Latin 
poem.  IMr.  Todd  has  found  it  in 
Dryden,  whom  he  cites. 
fGANDERGLAS.  Perhaps  ragwort, 
called  in  some  parts  gandergoose, 
which  may  be  a  modern  corruption  of 
the  older  word. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  raycs. 
Pale  gandergltts,  and  azor  culverkayes. 

Lauson's  Secrets  of  Angling,  1652. 

tGANGRELL.     A  tali  fellow. 

Long  herry,  long  homme,  long  conime  une  perchc, 
treslong.  A\on^  gangrell :  a  slim  ;  a  long  tall  fellow 
that  hath  no  making  to  liis  height.  Nomenclator. 

tGANG-TEETH.     Projecting  teeth. 

The  little  children  were  never  so  alTrayd  of  hell 
mouth  in  the  old  plaies  painted  with  great  gang 
teeth,  staring  eyes,  and  a  foule  bottle  nose,  as  the 
poore  devUs  are  skared  with  tlie  hel  mouth  of  a  priest. 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  1603. 

In  sign  that  this  is  sooth, 

I  bile  it  with  niv  gang-tooth.  Stoo  him  Bayes,  1673. 

fGANG-TIDE."    Rogation  week. 

At  fasts-eve  pass-puffes;  gang-tide  gaites  did  alia 
masses  bring.  Warner's  Albions  England,  lo9i. 

GANZAS.  Geese,  in  Spanish.  Put  by 
Butler  for  anything  wildly  extrava- 
gant, because  the  romance  of  the 
Man  in  the  INIoon  feigned  that  don 
Gonzales  was  carried  thither  by  gan- 
zas,  or  geese. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
And  savoiu-  strongly  of  tlie  ganzas. 

Hudibr.,  II,  iii,  7^1. 
Nor  of  the  ganzas  whieli  did  soon 
Ti'ansport  don  Diego  to  the  moon. 

Cleveland  on  Flying. 

f  GAPE-SEED.  A  burlesque  expression, 
sufTiciently  explained  by  the  following 
examples. 

Whilst  otliers  they  do  make  repair 
To  Smithtield  to  Hartholomew  Fair, 
To  see  Jack  Pudding  act  his  tricks. 
Whilst  cut-purse  he  bis  pocket  picks; 
And  by  that  means  'tis  plainly  clear. 
They  for  their  gapes-seed  do  pav  dear. 

'Poor  Eohin,  169 1. 
This  will  be  a  busy  month  both  with  the  farmers  in 
the  country,  and  tlie  Harlequins  and  Jack-Puddings 
ill  Bartholomew  Fair;  and  these,  tho'  they  pretend 
to  be  thought  fools,  will  not  be  the  only  fools  there, 
nor  to  be  compar'd  with  those  who,  in  an  eager  pursuit 
after  diversion,  stand  with  their  eyes  and  their  mouths 
open,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  gape-seed,  while  some  a 
l.iilc  too  nimble  for  tliem  pick  their  pockets. 

Jbid.,  1785. 

fGAR.     See  Garue. 
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Con.  But  not  HitU  him  by  my  faith,  aiid  j'our  leave, 
iu't  wu  be  uiaiTicd.  Prithee  Beavis,y«;-  him  wash  liis 
lace:  he"!!  scare  some  ijoiUes  bairns  else. 

Brume's  Northern  Lass. 

GARB.  An  heraldic  term  for  a  sheaf 
of  corn  ;  "a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  gerhe,  Avhich  signifies  a  sheaf  of 
any  kind  of  corn."     Porny. 

Great  Eushain's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  uot 

extoll'd, 
As  though  to  her  alone  belong'd  the  gurh  of  gold. 

Druyt.  I'oL,  xiii,  p.  923. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  "the  sheaf." 

fOAllBEL.      Anything  lifted,  or  from 

wliich  the  coarse  parts  havebeen  taken. 

Averdepois  wei^lit  is  by  custome  (yet  confirmed  also 
by  statute),  ami  thereby  are  weighed  all  kiiul  of 
groeerie  wares,  idiysicall  drugs,  butter,  cheese,  tlesh, 
wa.\e,  pitch,  tarre,  tallow,  wools,  hemp,  fla.x,  yron, 
Steele,  lead,  and  all  other  commodities  not  before 
ijamed  (as  it  seenietli,)  but  especially  every  thing 
which  beareth  tlie  name  of  garhel,  and  whereof  issueth 
a  refuse  or  wast.         Dultou's  Countrey  Justice,  1G»0. 

GARBOIL.  A  tumult,  uproar,  or  com- 
motion.    Garbouille,  French. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  sov'reign  leisiu'e,  read 
The  ffarboils  she  awak'd.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  i,  3. 

Her  garhoils,  Caesar, 

Made  out  of  her  impatience &c. 

Did  you  too  niucli  disquiet.  Ibid.,  n,  2. 

With  Cliarles  and  with  Orlando  to  remaine, 
And  them  to  ser\  e,  while  these  garboyles  do  last. 

Uarrinr/t.  Ariosto,  x.\xLX,  62. 
And  with  a  pole-ax  dasheth  out  liis  brains, 
WhOe  he's  demanding  what  the  yarbuil  means. 

Drayt.  Battle  uf  Aghi.,  H'orks.  p.  77. 

fGAR-CROW.    A  scare-crow  .' 

She  tript  it  like  a  barren  doe, 
And  strutted  hke  a  gar-crowe. 

Choyce  Drollery,  16-56,  p.  67. 

GARD.     See  Guard. 

A  GARDE?;-HOUSE,  now  called  a 
summer-house.  Gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  with  buildings  of 
this  kind  in  them,  were  formerly  much 
in  fashion,  and  often  used  as  places  of 
clandestine  meeting  and  intrigue. 
This  practice  is  described  in  Stubbs's 
Anatomic  of  Abuses,  and  alluded  to 
by  several  dramatic  writers  : 

In  the  fields  and  suburbes  of  the  cities,  they  have 
gardens  either  palled  or  walled  round  about  very 
high,  with  their  liarbers  and  bowers  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  least  they  might  be  espied  in  these  open 
places,  they  have  then'  banquctting  houses  with 
galleries,  turrets,  and  what  not,  therein  sumptuously 
erected ;  wherein  they  may  (and  doubtless  do)  many 
of  them  play  tlic  filthy  persons,  &,c.  Stiibbs,  p.  5^ 
Xow,  God  thank  you,  sweet  lady,  if  you  liave  any 
friend,  or  garden-house,  where  you  may  employ  a  poor 
gentleman  as  your  friend,  I  am  yours  to  command  in 
all  secret  service. 

Loudon  Prodigal,  v,  1  ;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  517. 
Poor  soul, -she's  entic'd  forth  by  her  own  sex 
To  be  betray'd  to  man,  who  in  some  garden-house. 
Or  remote  walk,  taking  his  lustful  time, 
•  Binds  dai'kness  on  her  eves,  surprizes  her. 

Mayor  of  quinb.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  ]2l). 
Yet  at  least  imitate  the  ancient  wise  eit  Izens  of  this  city, 
who  used  carefully  to  provide  their  wives  gardens  near 
the  town,  to  jilaut,  to  graft  in,  as  occasion  served,  only 
to  keep  them  from  idleness.  All  I'ouh,  0.  i'l.,  iv,  161. 


Thy  old  wife  sell  andvTons  to  the  court. 
Be  countenanced  by  the  dons,  and  weare  a  hood. 
Nay  keep  my  garden-house ;  lie  call  her  mother. 
Thee  father.  B.  ^  Ft.  Martial  Maid,  iii,  1. 

This  is  uo  garden-house,  in  my  conscience  she  went 
forth  with  no  dishonest  intent. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  act  ii,  p.  232. 

The  word,  summer-house  was,  how- 
ever, not  unknown.  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 
act  iii,  p.  -110. 

In  Londina  Iliustrata  is  a  print  of 
sir  Paul  Pindar's  lodge,  or  garden- 
house,  now  in  Half  -  moon  -  alley, 
Bisliopsgate-street. 

tin  the  meane  while  their  wives  are  joviall ; 
They  eate  the  tongues  of  nightingales,  lambestones. 
Potato  pies,  pick'ld  oysters,  marrowbones. 
And  drinke  tlie  purest  wine  that  they  can  gettc; 
They  have  tXxtii:  garden-houses ;  will  bee  sicke; 
Then  comes  the  doctor  with  his  cUster  pipe, 
And  makes  them  well ;  their  husbands  heades  ake  still. 
Play  of  Timon. 

GARDIANCE.     Defence,  guarding. 

I  got  it  nobly  in  the  king's  defence,  and  in  the  guar- 
diance  of  my  faire  queene's  right. 

Chajnnan's  Hum.  Day's  Mirth,  P  3. 

fGARGEL,  or  GARGOIL.  The  image 
on  the  spouts  of  buildings,  an  old 
architectural  term. 

Gargels  of  mens  figure,  telamones,  atlantes,  gargets  of 
w  omens  figure,  cariatides  vel  statufe  mulieres. 

WithaW  Dicliouaric,  ed.  1608,  p.  163. 
But  rather  to  be  dowtedw-Iiether  any  soch  person  was 
ever  bisshop  there,  as  ys  surmysed,  experyence  in 
semblable  cases  latly  tryed  owte  by  Dervelgadern, 
Couoch,  and  socli  other  Welsch  godes,  antique  gargels 
of  ydohitry .  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  20S. 

GARISH.  Splendid,  shining,  magnifi- 
cent. Skinner  says,  "Nescio  an  ab 
A.  8.  gearivian,  prseparare,  apparare." 
Mr.  Lemon  wrote  it  gairish,  that  he 
might  derive  it  from  the  Greek  yaiio. 

That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  2. 
Wliat  fooles  are  men  to  build  s.  garish  tomb, 
Only  to  save  the  carcass  whilst  it  rots. 

Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  323. 
But  thou  canst  maskc  in  garish  gauderie. 
To  suit  a  foole's  farfetched  liverie. 

Hall's  Satires,  iii,  1. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  d:\y's garish  eye. 

Milton,  Penseroso,  138. 

GARLAND.  A  name  long  current  for 
a  collection  of  ballads.  Dr.  Percy, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Minstrels,  thus  speaks  of 
collections  of  this  kind:  "Towards 
the  latter  end  of  queen  EHzabeth's 
reign,  the  genuine  okl  minstrelsy 
seems  to  have  been e.vtinct, and  tlience- 
forth  the  ballads  that  were  produced 
were  wholly  of  the  latter  [/.  e.,  more 
correct,  but  bordering  on  the  insipid] 
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kind,  and  these  came  forth  in  such 
abundance,  that  in  the  reign  of  James 
I  they  began  to  be  collected  into 
little  niisceUanies,  under  the  name  of 
garlands,  and  at  length  to  be  written 
purposely  for  such  collections."  p. 
xxxix.  in  the  note  on  this  passage, 
the  quaint  titles  of  many  of  these  are 
enumerated,  from  the  Pepysian  and 
other  libraries.  They  are  in  12mo, 
and  in  black  letter-,  viz.:  1.  A 
Crowne  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses 
gathered  out  of  England's  Royall 
Garden,  &c.  ;  by  Richard  Johnson. 
1612.  [Bodl.  Libr.]  2.  The  Golden 
Garland  of  Princely  Deliyht.  3.  The 
Garland  of  Good-will;  by  T.  D. 
1631.  4.  The  Royal  Garland  of 
Love  and  Beliyht ;  by  T.  D.  &c. 
llobin  Ilood^s  Garland  is  still  well 
known. 

Jso,  no,  man ;  these  are  out  of  ballads ; 

She  has  all  the  Garland  of  Good-vAU  by  heart. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  375. 
G.  Oh  sweet  man  ! 
Thou  art  the  very  honeycomb  of  honesty. 
P.  The  Garland  of  Gooditill. 

Ford's  Broken  Heart,  iv,  2. 

Qu.  whether  the  former  line  is  also  a 
title  of  some  such  collection. 
\To   GARLAND.      To    crown    with    a 
garland. 

Oh  Elphin,  Elphin,  tliouih  thou  hence  be  j:onc. 
In  spiirht  of  death  yet  shalt  thou  live  lor  aye, 
Thy  poesie  is  (jarla'nded  with  baye. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

fGARLICK.  The  name  of  a  jig  or 
farce  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Player.  That  shows  your  more  learning,  sir.    But,  I 

pray  you,  is  that  small  matter  done  I  entrusted  you  for? 

Haddit.  A  small  matter !    You'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of 

Westminster,  although  it  be  but  a  bare  jig. 

Player.    0,  lord !  sir,  I  wish  it  had  but  lialf  the  taste 

oigarlicle, 

Haddit.  Garlick  stinks  to  this ;  if  it  prove  that  you 

have  not  more than   e'er  garlick  had,  say  I 

am  a  ijoasler  of  my  own  works ;  disgrace  me  on  the 
open  stage,  and  bob"  me  off  with  ne'er  a  penny. 

The  Hog  hath  tost  his  Pearl. 
And  for  his  action  he  cclipsctli  quite 
The  jig  oi  garlick  or  the  punk's  delight. 

Taylor's  Vorhs.  IfiSO. 

fGARNARD.     A  granary. 

A  garnard  to  kccpe  corne  in,  graiiariuni. 

Vithuls'  iJictiuiiarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  150. 

fGARNEP.     A  small  mat. 

A  garnep  to  bee  laide  under  the  pot  upon  the  table  to 
save  the  table-clotli  clean,  basis. 

Withals'  Dictiouarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  176. 

tGARNERIE.     A  granary. 

Sir  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  maior,  he  built  Leaden  ITiill 
for  a  gatnerie  for  the  citie,  and  gave  five  thousand 
markcs  to  charitable  uses.  Taylor's  ll'orkes. 


To  GARRE.     To  cause,  or  make  ;    said 
to  be  from  the  Icelandic  gierra. 

bo  matter  did  she  make  of  nought 
To  stirre  \ip  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree. 

5/ww.  jP.  g.,  II,v,19. 
Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greet. 

Ibid.,  Eel.,  i,Jpr.,y,\. 

It  is  Scotch  also.  See  Jamieson,  who, 
with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected 
the  whole  store  of  etymological 
knowledge  or  conjecture  upon  it. 
GARRET.  A  court  jester  or  fool,  con- 
temporary with  Archy,  in  union  with 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned. 

As  when  salt  ^Vi'chy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them. 

Bp.  Corbet,  Poems,  p.  00. 
Wliose  wit  consists 
In  Archy's  bobs,  and  Garret's  sawey  jests. 

Uitpub.  Poem  of  Heylin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
in  the  Poets,  vol.  v,  p.  57- 

See  Archy. 
GARTERS,  their  significance.  It  was 
the  regular  amorous  etiquette,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  man,  pro- 
fessing himself  deeply  in  love,  to 
assume  certain  outward  marks  of 
negligence  in  his  dress,  as  if  too 
much  occupied  by  his  passion  to 
attend  to  such  trifles  ;  or  driven  by 
despondency  to  a  forgetfulness  of  all 
outward  appearance.  His  garters,  in 
particular,  were  not  to  be  tied  up. 
The  detail,  however,  will  be  best  seen 
by  the  following  passages  : 

Then  there  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you ;  he 

taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love. Then 

your  hose  should  be  vngarter'd,  your  bonnet  un- 
banded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied, 
and  every  thing  about  you  denoting  a  careless  deso- 
lation. As  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 
Shall  I  defy  hatbands,  and  tre.id  garters  and  shoe- 
strings under  my  leet?  Imust;  1  ani  now  liegeman 
to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informations  in  his 
l)ouk  of  statutes. 

Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  Ike  Exchange. 
I  was  once  like  thee, 
A  sigher,  melancholy  humorist, 
Crosser  of  arms,  a  goer  irithout  garters, 
A  hatband  hater,  and  a  busk-point  wearer. 

A  pleasant  Comedy  how  to  knoic  a  g.  Wife,  <ft. 

fGARVAGE.     For  garbage. 

Intcstina.  ti'repa,  eyicoiAta,  iv&iva,  x°P^'"-<  Aurcli. 
syKa-a.  Boyaux,  les  entrailles.  The  guts  andijrrtr- 
xnqe.  I\omcnclator.< 

GASCOYNES.     The  same  as  gaskins,! 
or  galligaskins. 

;Much   in  my  gascoynes,  more  in  my  round  house  I 
[r.  hose].  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  iv,  3. 

Give  you  joy,  sir. 
Of  your  son's  gaskoyne-bride ;  you'll  be  a  grandfather  j 

"  shortly. 
To  a  fine  crew  of  roaring  sons  and  daughters. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  117. 

The  gascoyne  bride  was  Moll  Cut- 
purse,  who  was  dressed  like  a  man. 

T\Micn  sir  Rowland  Russet-coat,  their  dad,  goes 
sagging  everie  day  in  his  round  gascoynes  of  white  ] 
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cotton,  and  liath  mucli  adoo  (poore  pennie-fatlier)  to 
keepe  his  unthnft  elbowesin  reparations. 

Kas/i,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

GASHFUL.  Horrid,  frightful;  for 
gastful,  from  gast.  Certainly  not 
from  gash,  winch  would  not  make 
sense  in  either  of  the  passages  cited 
by  Mr.  Todd. 

Nor  prodigal  upbaudiiig  of  thine  eves, 
"WTiose  gashful  halls  do  seem  to  pelt  the  skies. 

Qnarles's  Jonah,  H  2. 
Corae,  death,  and  wcleonic;  which  spoke  comes  in  a 
gashful,  horrid,  meagie,  terrible,  uglj^  shape.  Fhobe- 
roon,  phoherotaton.  Gay  ton.  Test.  Notes,  p.  69. 

Neither  the  eyes  of  a  person  praying, 
nor  the  bony  figure  of  death,  could 
be  full  of  gashes.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, it  is  evidently  only  one  of  many 
synonyms,  accumulated  for  effect. 
To  GAST.  To  frighten  ;  of  the  same 
origin  as  ghost,  &c.     Gast,  Saxon. 

Or  M-hether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 

Fidl  suddenly  he  fled.  Lear,  ii,  1. 

Also  as  a  participle  : 

I  made  thee  flie,  and  quickly  leave  thy  hold. 
Thou  never  wast  in  all  thy  life  so  gast. 

3lin:  Mag.,  p.  ICO. 

Aghast  is  well  known. 
To  GASTER.    Another  form  of  the  same 
word . 

Either  tlie  sight  of  the  lady  has  gusler'd  him,  or  else 
he's  dmnk. 

B  and  Ft.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  act  ii,  p.  277. 
And  with  these  they  adrad  and  gaster  sencelesse  old 
women,  witlesse  children,  &c. 

Dectarat.  of  Popish  Impost.,  sign.  S  4. 
+If  they  run  at  him  with  a  spit  red  liote,  they  qdsler 
him  so  sore,  that  his  dame  sliall  go  her  selfe,  if  she 
will,  he  will  come  no  more  tlicre. 

Gifford's  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 

GASTNESS,  for  ghastliness. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastiiess  of  her  eye  ?  Othel.,  v,  1. 

So  the  folios  have  it ;  the  quartos  read 
Jeastures. 
tGASTRIMARGISM.  Tiie  love  of  good 
eating. 

Be  not  addicted  to  this  foule  vice  of  gastrimarglsm 
and  bclly-chear,  like  Smyndyrides,  who  when  he  rid  a 
suiter  to  Clystbenes  liis'daugliter,  caried  with  him  a 
thousand  cooks,  as  many  foulers,  and  so  many  fishers. 
Optlck  Gtasse  of  Htnu'ors,  16:59. 

fGATEHOUSE.  The  prison  was  usually 
in  the  strong  tower  over  the  town 
gates. 

The  gatehouse  for  a  prison  was  ordain'd, 
When  in  this  land  the  third  king  Edward  reign'd ; 
Good  lodging  roomes  and  diet  il  affoords. 
But  I  had  rather  lye  at  home  on  boords. 

Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1603. 

fGATE-ROW.     A  lane;  a  street. 

To  dwell  heerc  in  cm-  nciglibourhnod  or  gate-row, 
being  therto  driven  through  very  povertie. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.  1619. 

fGATHER. 

I  gather  mysclfe  togyther  as  a  man  dotli  whan  he 
iatendeth  to  shewe  his  strength,  je  me  acueiiils. 

Palsgrate. 


See  Ord.  and  Reg.,  p.  297. 
fGATHERER.       The    man     who    took 
the    money   at    the    entrance   to    the 
theatres. 

Argentarius  coactor  in  lap.  vet.  qui  pecuniani  coUicit. 
Keceveur.  A  coUector,  gatherer,  or  receiver  of  money. 
.  Nomenclatur,  loSb. 

there  is  one  Jhon  Russell,  that  by  youre  aporatment 
was  made  a  gatherer  with  us.     Collier's  Jlleg'i  Papers. 

GAUDE,  or  GAWD.  A  toy,  a  gewgaw, 
a  piece  of  festive  finery  ;  from  gaudeo, 
Latin,  though  Skinner  is  inclined  to 
derive  it  from  the  Dutch  ^o?<(7,  gold. 
See  much  discussion  of  the  etymology 
in  Todd's  Johnson. 

And  stoln  fh'  impression  other  fantasy, 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats. 

Mlis.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 
Seems  to  me  noTv 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaiod 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon. 

Llotlied  she  was  in  a  fool's  coat  and  cap 
Of  rich  imbroider'd  silks,  and  in  her  lap 
A  sort  of  paper  puppets,  gauds,  and  tovs. 
Trifles  scarce  good  enough  for  girls  and  boys. 

Drayt.  Moonc,  vol.  ii,  p.  476. 
Love,  still  a  baby,  plays  with  gavjdes  and  toys. 

Drai/t.,  Idea  xxii]  p.  1266. 
The  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  oi gawds. 
To  give  me  audience.  K.  John,  iii,  3. 

See  Todd's  Ilhistr.  of  Chaucer,  Glos- 
sary. 
To  GAUDE.    To  sport,  or  keep  festival ; 
from  the  substantive. 

For  he  was  sporting  in  gauding  with  his  faniihars. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  563. 

To  jest: 

Beware  how  they  contrive  their  holyday  talke,  by 
M-aste  wordes  issuing  forth  their  delicate  mouths  in 
carping,  gauding,  and  jesting  at  young  gentlemen. 

Palace  of  Pleasttre,  Tol.  i,  fol.  60 

Hence  Warburton  reads  gaude  in  the 
following  passage,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  much  improves  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  line : 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  gaude  with  me. 
After  so  long  grief  su,.h  nativity. 

Com.  of  Errors,  v,  1. 

The  original  reading,  however,  is  go 
M  ith  me,  which  being  sense,  the  altera- 
tion, tliough  very  specious,  seems  too 
great  to  be  made  without  authoritv. 
Shakespeare  has  gawded  for  adorned, 
as  the  word  gaudy  still  signifies  : 

t)iir  vcil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely  ^nin/cJ  checks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phccbus'  burning  kisses.  CorioV  ii  1 

GAUDERY.     Finery,  gaiety. 

But  thou  can'st  maske  in  garish  i/auderle. 

'll/ills  Sat.,  iii,  1. 
Then  did  I  love  the  May  ^ow'ts gauderi/.  bUiid  to  the 
living  beauties  that  dispose  the  joyes  of  life. 

Uarringt.  Nliga  dntiq.,  ii,  p.  86 
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+Let  some  debauclied  tutor 
Be procuv'd,  who  can  with  specious  fucuses  daub  over 
Vice,  and  represent  it  to  him,  trickt  up  with  its  allur- 
ing r/(iiiilerifs. 
And  make  him  think  it  worthy  liis  best  endeavors. 

The  ViiJ'orlmiute  Usurper,  1GG3. 

tGAUDY.     Gay;  festive. 

I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and 
make  gaudije  chere.  Pahgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

GAUDY  DAY  or  NIGHT.  A  time  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  The  expres- 
sion is  yet  fully  retained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gandij  night ;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  hll  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  belh  Ant.  <^  CI.,  iii,  11. 

A  foolish  utensil  of  state, 
"Wliieh,  like  old  plate  upon  a  gandij  day, 
's  brought  forth  to  make  a  show,  and  that  is  all. 

Gobliiis,  0.  PL,  X,  1-13. 

Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  speaks 
of  a  foolish  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  judge  Gauthj,  said  to  have 
been  the  institutor  of  such  days.  But 
sitch  days  were  held  in  all  times,  and 
did  not  want  a  judge  to  invent  them. 
fGAVEL,  or  GAVIL.  A  sheaf  of  corn. 
Fr. 

And  as  fields  that  have  been  long  time  cloyed 
"With  catching  weatlier,  when  their  corn  lies  on  the 

gurill  heap, 
Are  with  a  constant  north  wind  dried, 

Chnpm.  II.,  x\\. 

i  GAYELOCK.     A  kind  of  spear. 

Thr.  Dona.x,  come  thou  hither  into  the  midst  of  the 
host  with  tliy  gaveloclce.  Sinialio,  goe  you  forth  into 
the  left  wing  ofthebattell:  and  thou,  Syriscus,  into 
the  right.  Terence  in  English,  1G14. 

-j  GAULLY.  A  term  applied  to  vacant 
spots  where  nothing  grows. 

liiiylte.  I  sec  in  some  mcddows  gaullg  places,  where 
litle  or  no  gras=e  at  all  groweth,  by  reason  (as  I  take 
it,)  of  the  too  long  standing  of  the  water,  for  such 
places  are  commonly  low  where  the  water  staudeth, 
not  having  vent  to  passe  away. 

Norden's  Stirveiors  Dialogue,  IGIO. 

GAUNT.  The  vulgar  English  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

Britain  so  may  of  her  Gudwall  vaunt, 
Wio  first  the  llemings  taught,  whose  feast  is  held  at 
Gaunt,  Drugt.  Tubjolb.,  x.\iv,  p,  1129, 

The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III  was 
born  at  that  place,  in  13-10,  and 
therefore  was  always  called  John  of 
Gaunt.  In  the  opening  of  the  play  of 
Itichard  II  he  is  styled, 

Old  Jvhn  ofGaunl,  tinie-liOMour'd  Lancaster, 

In  the  same  piece  Shakespeare  makes 
him  pun  abundantly  on  this  local 
appellation,  and  the  adjective  gaunt, 
thin,  bony. 

Oh  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 

GUI  Gimnl  indeed,  and  i7n;(«/  in  being  old,  &c.  Hid. 

The  adjective  hardly  wants  illustrating. 


having  been  used  by  Dryden  and 
later  poets. 

The  city  of  Ghent  was  still  called 
Gaunt  by  Heylin,  in  his  Cosmo- 
graphy, 1 703 : 

Gaunt,  in  Latine  called  Gandavum. — In  this  town  were 
born  John  duke  of  Lancaster,  commonly  called  Johu 
of  Gaunt,  and  Charles  the  fifth,  emperor,  P,  319, 

In  Moll's  Atlas  Geographicus,  1713, 
it  is  changed  to  Ghent. 

GAWK,  or  GOWK.  A  cuckoo,  or  a 
fool.  Scotch,  in  both  senses.  See 
Jamieson,  who  gives  good  reasons, 
from  etymology,  why  the  latter  sense 
was  the  original  one.  It  is  still  cur- 
rent in  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  both  places  also,  it  is  a 
name  for  an  Ajvil/ool.  See  Brand's 
Popul.  Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  121,  4to. 

GAY,  s.  A  print,  or  picture;  still  cur- 
rent in  Norfolk  in  the  same  sense.  It 
clearly  has  this  meaning  in  the  passage 
from  L'Estrange,  given  by  Todd. 

Look  upon  precepts  iu  emblems,  as  they  do  \ipon  gags 
and  pictiu'cs.  L'Estrange. 

Also  here  : 

I  must  needs  own  Jacob  Tonson's  ingenuity  to  be 
greater  than  the  translators,  who  in  the  inscription  to 
the  fine  gay,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  calls  it  very 
honestly,  Drydeu's  Virgil. 

Milbourne's  Notes  on  Drgd.,  p.  4. 

[In  the  following  passage  it  means 
anything  gaudy.] 

tThc  time  for  this  amorous  appointment  being  expired, 
my  lover  came  to  our  house,  attired  (I  think  I  might 
say  tired)  with  a  suit  covered  all  over  with  verv  rich 
gold  lace;  for,  though  the  king  had  forhid  his  subjects 
those  superfluities,  he,  who  was  a  stranger,  took 
pleasure  in  such  gages,  on  purpose  to  be  the  more 
noted  by  weai'ing  cloathes  out  of  the  common  mode. 
Comicall  Uistorg  of  Francion,  1655. 

■fAt  GAZE.     Staring. 

The  court  at  'Wliitehall,  the  parliament,  and  city, 
took  the  alarum,  mustering  up  their  old  fears,  every 
man  standing  at  gaze,  as  if  some  new  prodigie  hail 


seized  them. 


Wilson's  James  I. 


fGAZE-IIOUND. 

See'st  thou  tlic  gaze-hound!  liow  with  .glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destin'd  deer. 

Steele's  Miscellanies. 

GAZET.  A  small  Venetian  coin,  the 
original  price  of  a  newspaper ;  whence 
the  now  current  name  of  Gazette. 

Wliat  monstrous  and  most  painful  circumstance 
Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  io\ix  gazets. 
Some  three-pence  in  the  whole,  for  that  'twill  come  to. 
B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  2. 
Since  you  have  said  the  word  I  am  content, 
But  will  not  go  a  gazet  less. 

Masking.  Maid  of  Hon.,  iii,  1. 

Also  Guardian,  i,  I. 

I  have  scene  at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteenc  hundred 
people  there  [at  St,  Stephen's,  Venice] ;  If  you  will 
have  a  stoole  it  will  cost  you  a  gazet,  which  is  almost 
a  penny.  Corgat,  vol.  ii,  p.  15,  rcpr 

ToGEALE.     To  freeze,  jelly,  or  clot; 
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the  simple  form  of  to  congeal.  Gelo, 
Latin. 

We  found  tlie  duke  my  father  geaUle  in  blood. 

Revenyer's  Trag.,  sign.  I  1. 

Speaking  of  the  formation  of  pearls 
in  the  shell : 

It  forms  little  grains  or  seeds  within  it,  which  cleave 
to  its  sides,  then  grow  liard,  and  geal,  as  it  were. 

Pathenia  Sacra,  p.  190,  quoted  by  Todd. 

GEANCE.     See  Jaunce. 

GEAR,  or  GEER.     Matter,  subject,  or 

business  in  general ;  often  applied  to 

dress  also.     Saxon. 

But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iii,  1. 
AVill  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ?     'fro.  ^-  Cr.,  i,  1. 

This  latter  appears  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  proverbial  expression,  as  it 
occurs  verbatim  in  the  old  interlude 
of  King  Darius,  1565. 

Here's  goodly  gear.  Eom.  cf-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

It  must  here  be  objected  again  to  the 
modern  editors  of  Shakespeare,  that, 
having  altered  the  orthography  of  the 
author,  to  render  his  language  more 
easy  to  the  reader,  they  do  not  give 
it  uniformly.  This  word,  for  instance, 
is  sometimes  printed  year,  and  some- 
times geer.  It  ought  always  to  be 
gear. 

To  cheare  his  guests,  whom  he  had  stayd  tli:it  night, 
And  make  their  welcome  to  tliem  well  appeare ; 
That  to  sir  Calidore  was  easie  geare. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  VI,  iii,  6. 
But  tlus  was  not  for  a  little  \."hile,  nor  in  a  geere  of 
favour  that  should  continue  for  a  time,  but  this  lielde 
out  fortie  yearcs  together.  North's  Pint.,  p.  178. 

See  to  Cotton. 
GEASON.     Rare,  uncommon,  unusual. 
Of  uncertain   origin,  but  marked  in 
some  old  dictionaries,  and  in  Ray,  as 
an  Essex  word. 

The  ladie  heark'ning  to  his  sensefull  speacli, 
Pound  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  or  geason. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  37. 
Such  as  this  age,  in  which  all  good  is  geason. 
And  all  that  humble  is  and  mean,  debac'd. 

Spens.  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,  Stan?..  1. 
Neither  is  that  geason,  seeing  for  the  most  part  it  is 
proper  to  all  those  of  sharpe  cupacitie. 

Euphues,  sign.  C  4,  b. 
Graffes  of  such  a  stocke  are  very  geason  in  these  days. 
Gascoigne's  IVorks,  sign.  C  2. 
tHee  hangs  by  reason  that  he  wanted  reason. 
Good  men  are  scarce,  and  honest  men  are  qeason. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1G30. 
+Still  oysters  and  fresh-herrings  arc  in  season, 
But  slrawbeiTics,  dieriics,  and  green -pease  nxcgeason. 
Poor  liobin,  171^. 

GECK.  A  fool.  Capel  says,  froin^/^ecco, 
Italian  ;  but  it  is  rather  Teutonic,  as 
Dr.  Jamieson  suggests. 

Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 

And  matle  the  most  notorious  </ff^,  and  gull, 

That  e'er  invention  play'd  ou.  Txcel.  N.,  v,  1. 


In  the  following  passage  it  seem.? 
rather  to  mean  a  jest,  or  subject  of 
ridicule : 

To  taint  his  noble  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

Of  others'  villainy.  Cynih.,  v,  4, 

In  these  also,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens 
from  the  Scottish  dialect,  it  means 
rather  a  trick  : 

Thocht  he  be  auld,  my  joy,  quhat  reck  ? 
When  he  is  gone  give  him  ane  geek. 
And  take  another' by  the  neck. 

Again  : 

The  carle  that  hecht  saweiU  to  trcit  you, 
I  think  sail  get  ane  geci: 

Ane  verie  excellent  and  delectahill  Treatisr^ 
inlilidit  P/iilotns,  etc.,  1G03. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  in  the  sense  of  an 
object  of  derision,  a  taunt,  or  gibe  5 
and  derives  it  from  the  Teutonic  geek, 
jocus. 
fGEIRE.     An  old  name  for  a  vulture. 

A  vulture  or  geire,  vultur. 

inthafs'  Diclionurie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  20, 

To  GELD.  To  castrate  ;  but  anciently 
used  also  for  the  operation  by  which 
females  are  rendered  barren,  and  in 
dogs  called  to  spay. 
Thus  Antigonus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
threatens  to  geld  his  three  daughters. 
Act  ii. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  term, 
not  yet  obsolete,  of  a  sow-(/elder. 

fGELlD.     Cold.     Lat.  gelidus. 

The  lukewarm  blood  of  this  dear  lamb,  being  spilt. 
To  rubies  turn'd,  whereof  her  posts  were  built ; 
And  what  dropp'ddown  in  a  kind  gelid  gore. 
Did  turn  rich  sapphires,  and  did  pave  her  floor. 

Quarles's  Emblems, 
No  showrs  but  'twixt  your  lids,  nor  gelid  snow. 
But  what  your  whiter  chaster  brest  doth  ow. 
Whilst  winds  in  chains  colder  your  sorrow  blow. 

Lovelace's  Lucasta,  1G49, 

fGELLUPE.     Jelly. 

Jusciikun  coactum.    Gelatine.   Gelley,  or  ,7W/h/)^. 

Nomenclator, 

GELOFER,  or  GILLIFLOWER.     The 

variegated  gilliflowers,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  product  of  art,  were 
popularly  called  Nafure's  bastards, 
Fcrdita  exactly  assigns  this  reason  : 

Tor  I  have  heard  it  said 
There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness.  sliares 
With  great  creating  nature.  U'int.  Tale,  V(,  S, 

She  had  said  before. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Arc  our  carnations,  and  stivak'd  qitlijloicers, 
Which  sonic  call  Xaliire's  bastards.  IkiJi 

Hence,  in  another  play,  after  mucb 
jesting  on  the  names  of  flowers,  s 
young  maiden  declares  against  that 
kind  : 
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R.  You  have  fair  roses,  Imve  you  not? 
J.  Yes,  sir,  roses ;  hut  rxogUlifloviers. 

New  Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  285. 

See  GiLLOFEK. 
GELT.  Unexplained,  I  think,  in  the 
following  passage  of  vSpenser.  Church 
and  Upton  say  that  it  means  a  castra- 
ted animal.  But  why  should  Amoret 
be  so  compared,  or  why  should  loss  of 
wits  be  attributed  to  such  an  animal  ? 

Wliich,  whciiiis  fearful!  Amoret  perceived, 
Slie  stiiid  not  th'  utmost  end  thereof  to  try. 

But,  like  a  ghastly  r/elt,  whose  wits  are  reared, 
Han  forth  in  hast  with  hideous  outcry. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  21. 

The  word  certainly  had  the  meaning 
assigned,  but  it  docs  not  apply  in  this 
place. 
GE31EL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything; 
from  gemellus,  Latin.  A  term  used 
in  several  arts,  for  things  arranged  in 
pairs.  Thus  in  \ic\-i\\^v\,  fjemelles  are 
explained,  "  t!ie  bearing  of  bars  by 
pairs  or  couples  in  a  coat  of  arms." 
Kersey. 

It  is  by  others  termed  a  fesse  between  two  gemels. 
And  (hat  is  as  farr  from  the  marke  as  tlie  oilier;  for 
a  gcmcl  ever  goeth  by  paires,  or  couples,  and  not  to  be 
separated. 

R.  Holme,  Academy  of  Armory,  <jc.,  I,  iii,  77- 

Drayton  borrows  the  word  I'rom  that 
science  to  signify  couplets  in  poetry  : 

The  quadrin  doth  never  double;  or,  to  use  a  ivord  of 
/(^)V(Wr^,  never  bi-in^'cth  iovi\\  gcmells. 

Tr(face  to  Baron's  Wars,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  to  signify  pairs  of  hinges  : 

Far  under  it  a  cave,  whose  entrance  strciglit 
Clos'd  witli  a  stone-w  rought  dore  of  no  mean  weight, 
Yet  from  itself  the  yewcZ*  beaten  [qu.  hcarcn?]  so 
That  little  slrengtll  could  tluMist  it  to  and  fro. 

BruKue,  British  I'asl.,  B.  ii,  song  3,  p.  109. 

All  this  serves  to  strengthen  that 
admirable  conjecture  of  Warburton, 
whieii  Johnson  so  justly  pronounced 
to  be  ingenious  enough  to  deserve  to 
be  true,  lie  proposed  r/ewze/ for ^e/ye/, 
in  the  following  passage;  and,  indeed, 
the  context  seems  almost  to  demand 
it.  The  accusation  against  Warburton 
of  coining  the  word,  is  fully  exposed 
by  the  above  passages. 

Herm.  Mctliinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  ev'ry  thing  seems  double. 

IM.  So,  mctliinks, 
And  I  [j.  e.,  I  also]  have  found  Uemetrius  Vikcn.  r/emf!, 
Mine  own,  and  not  niiue  own.        MiJs,  A'.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare  might  have  in  mind  the 
f/eincl  Antipholir,,  in  his  own  Comedy 
of  Errors,  whom  Adriana  found  her 
own,  and  not  her  own.  Jewel  hardly 
makes  sense.     The  MS.  might,  per- 


haps, have  xtjemel,  which  would  make 
the  mistake  very  easy. 
This  is  certainly  the  word  which  was 
also  corrupted  into  gimmal,  gimmoiv, 
gimbal,  &c.,  as  applied  to  double  rings. 
See  GiMMAL. 
GEMINY.     A  pair.     Gemini,  Latin. 

Or  else  you  Iiad  look'd  through  tlie  grate,  hke  a  r;eminy 
of  baboons.  Mer.  W.  /K,  ii,  2. 

Probably  intended  as  an  allusion  to 
the  sign  Gemini  in  the  zodiac. 
[O  gemini,  as  an  exclamation,  is  found 
in  the  17th  cent.] 

■iO  ffciiwii)/!  neighbour,  what  a  blisse  is 
This,  that  we  have  'mougst  us  Ulisses  ? 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1CG5. 

fGENERABLE  has  a  second  meaning, 
not  given  by  Todd,  viz.,  genial,  con- 
tributory to  propagation. 

Thou  queen  of  hcav'n,  commandress  of  the  deep. 

Lady  of  lakes,  regent  of  woods  and  deer, 

A  lamp  dispelling  irksome  night;  the  source 

Of  yrao-flj/t' moisture.  Ftiimus  Trees. 

The  GENERAL.     The  people  at  large. 

And  even  so 
The  ijeneral,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 
Quit  tlicir  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence.  Meas.far  Mens.,  ii,  i. 

The  confirmation  of  this  true  reading 
is  owing  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Malone,  who  supported  it  by  tliis 
passage  of  Clarendon  :  "As  rather  to 
be  consented  to  than  that  the  general 
should  suffer."  B.  v,  p.  530,  8vo. 
It  is  very  odd  that  the  commentators 
should  have  puzzled  themselves  about 
the  next  word,  suhject,  which  is  evi- 
dently put,  as  in  common  usage,  for 
subjected,  or  being  subject.  See,  if 
any  further  satisfaction  be  wanting, 
Johnson,  Subject,  adj..  No.  2. 
The  general  is  similarly  nsed  here  : 

For  the  success, 
Although  pai-ticular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  t/eiteral.      Tro.  ami  Cr.,  i,  3. 

That  is,  "  Will  give  a  small  sliare  of 
advantage  or  hurt  to  the  people  at 
large." 
Again  : 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  plcas'd  not  tlie  millions; 
"twas  caviare  to  the  general.  Haml.,  ii,  2. 

In  another  passage,  Shakespeare  has 
the  singular  expression  of  the  general 
gender,  foi'  the  common  sort  of 
people  : 

Tlie  other  motive, 
Wliv  to  n  pubhc  count  I  might  not  "o, 
Is  tlie  great  love  the  general  gender  hear  him. 

Ibid.,  iv,  7. 

By  some  writers  the  generality  is 
used  in  the  same  sense : 
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From  whence  it  comes,  that  those  tyrants  wlio  have 
the  generalitij  to  friend,  and  the  great  ones  their 
enemyes,  are  in  the  more  safetie. 

Macklarel  on  Lht/,  by  E.  Dacres,  b.  i,  ch.  40. 

fGENERAL.     Common;  public. 

She's  gcnerall,  she's  free,  she's  hberall 

Of  hand  and  purse,  she's  open  unto  all, 

She  is  no  miserable  hidebound  wretch. 

To  please  her  friend  at  any  time  shee'l  stretch; 

At  once  she  can  speaketrue  and  lye,  or  either. 

And  is  at  home,  abroad,  and  altogether. 

Taylor's  Il'orlrs,  1630. 

GENEROUS.  Of  noble  birth  or  rank. 
The  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
not  illustrated  by  him  with  any 
examples,  nor  now  very  commonly 
used.  Mr.  Todd  has  added  two 
quotations,  one  from  Othello,  as 
below. 

Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded  ; 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  tlie  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Meas.for  Meas.,  iv,  C. 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Othello,  iii,  3, 

GENEVA  WEAVER.  Weavers  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  love  of 
psalmody,  which  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  See  Weaver.  The 
people  of  Geneva  were  celebrated 
puritans ;  and  among  them  the 
weavers  particularly  excelled  as  psal- 
modists.     A  baboon  is  asked, 

Wliat  can  you  do  for  tlie  town  of  Geneva,  sirrali  ? 

{He  holds  up  his  hands,  instead  oj  praying.'] 
Con.  Sure  this  baboon  is  a  great  puritan. 

Rani  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  -187. 
Who  does  he  look  like  in  that  dress  ? 

Newc.  Hum!  why 
Like  a  Geneva  weaver  in  black,  who  left 
The  loom,  and  entered  into  tli'  ministry. 
For  conscience  sake.        City  Mateh,  0.  PI.,  i.'iL,370. 

The  persecution  of  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands  brought  the  weavers  of 
that  country  into  England,  and  these, 
being  Calvinists,  were  joined  by  their 
brethren  from  Geneva. 
tGENIAL.     Cheerful;  festive.  (Lat.) 

■^liilst  they  on.i7(?Hi«^ 
Couches,  with  golden  frames"  supjjorted,  feast. 

JEneas  his  Descent  into  Hell,  1661. 

tGENIO.     Genius. 

But  by  reason  of  humane  nature,  wee  have  daily  expe- 
rience, that  as  humours  and  genioes,  so  affections  and 
judgement,  which  oftentimes  is  vassall  to  them,  and 
every  other  thing  else,  doth  vary  and  alter. 

The  Passenger  of  Benveniito,  1612. 

GENOWAIE.     A  Genoese. 

Ambrose  Grimani,  a  Genotvaie,  lying  in  gan'isou  in 
_      the  isle  and  city  of  Chio.      Grimeston'sGoulart,G^\. 

GENT,  for  noble,  genteel,  of  good  rank. 
French. 

Well  wortliy  impe !  said  then  the  lady  gent, 
And  pupil  litt  for  such  a  tutor's  hand". 

Spens.  f.  Q.,  I,  ix,  6. 


lie  lov'd,  as  was  hi.=:  lot,  a  lady  gen(, 

That  him  again  lov'd  in  the  least  degree. 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent. 

Ibid.,  St.  27. 
Such  a  monument, 
The  sun  through  all  the  world  sees  none  more  gent. 
Sir  Tko.  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  C5. 
f  Through  a  faire  forrest  as  I  went, 

Upon  a  sommer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman  quaiiit  s.x\Agent, 
Yet  in  a  strange  aray.  England's  Helicon,  IClt-. 
■iPot.  Who  is't  that  cais? 
il/o.  A  knight  most  ^t'/^/. 
Pot.  What  is  your  pleasure  sir? 
,  ^„, Carlwright's  Ordinary,  1651, 

+GENTILESSE.     Gentility.     Er. 

Her  yeares  advancing  her  to  the  use  of  reason,  tliere 
was  a  pretty  emulation  among  them,  who  should 
render  her  mistresse  of  most  gentilesses,  and  teach 
her  the  most  witty  and  subtile  discourses,  to  serve 
her  upon  all  occasions.  History  of  I-rancion,  1655. 

GENTLE,  adj.  Liberal,  free  ;  of  rank 
to  receive  knighthood,  whether  he  ha.s 
it  or  not.  Eqiies  is  thus  defined  by 
Rich.  Jhones,  an  old  herald:  "A 
gentleman  that  professeth  honor, 
vertue,  and  armes,  or  any  of  them." 
Honor  and  Armes,  b.  v,  p.  2.  He 
afterwai'ds  sets  down  ten  qualifications 
which  a  gentleman  ought  to  have. 
Briefly  thus  :  1.  A  good  constitution  ; 
2.  A  handsome  person  ;  3.  A  bold 
aspect;  A.  Sobriety  and  discretion; 
5.  Obedience  to  command;  G.  Vigi- 
lance and  patience;  7.  Faith  and 
loyalty;  8.  Constancy  and  resolution  ; 
9.  Charity;  10.  Good  luck  or  for- 
tune. It  would  be  happy  if  all,  who 
now  call  themselves  gentlemen,  were 
so  well  qualified. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  lura,  for 

He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

That  is,  of  Uberal  rank,  and  therefore 
bold. 

Clerk -hke,  expericnc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  [i.  e.,  by]  whose  success  we  meijentte. 

Vint.  Tale,  i,  2. 
He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate. 

Cymb.,  iv,  2. 
I  am  as  gentle  as  yourself,  as  freeborn. 

Ji.  ,;•  Ft.  Love's  Pilgr.,  ii,  1. 

GENTLE,  s.  A  gentleman.  Occurs 
frequently  in  the  old  ballads,  "Listen, 
gentles  all,  to  me."  But  Shakespeare 
also  has  it. 

Away!  the /7('k/?m  are  at  their  game, 
So  we  will  to  our  recreation,     love's  L.  L.,  it,  2. 
Where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 
How  docs  my  father?     Gentles,  raethinks  vou  frown. 
Ta:n.'Shr.,  iii,  2. 

See  Todd. 
To  GENTLE,  v.    To  make  free,  or  place 
in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  nic, 

Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

Tliis  day  shall  ge:itle  his  condition.     Henri/  V,  iv,  3. 
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tAnd  all  this  raking  toylc,  and  carke  and  care, 
is  for  his  clownish  first  borne  soniie  and  beyre, 
Wlio  must  be  (jentled  by  his  ill  got  pelfc  ; 
Tliou{;h  he,  to  get  it,  got  the  divell  hiniselfc. 

Taylor's  irorkes,\(JM. 

fGENTLE-CRAFT.     The  craft  of  shoe- 
making. 

And  since  that,  one  of  the  gentle  craft,  who  took  me 
iiitiiiitclv  for  the  excellent  giiift  lie  had  in  tickling  a 
lady's  heel.  The  Ifhard,  a  Fhn/.  IG 10,  MS. 

An'  old  ballad  on  the  gentle-craft 
commences  thus  : 

Of  craft,  and  crafts-men,  more  or  less, 

Ihc  r/entk-craft  I  must  commend; 

■\Vliose" deeds  decl:ire  their  faitlifulness. 

And  hearty  love  unto  their  friend. 

The  ffeiitlf-crnfl  in  midst  of  strife, 

"Yields  comfort  to  a  careful  Life. 

GENTLEMAN-USHER.  Originally  a 
state  officer,  attendant  upon  queens, 
and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  as,  in 
Henry  VIII,  Griffith  is  gentleman- 
usher  to  queen  Catherine  ;  afterwards 
a  private  affectation  of  state,  assumed 
by  persons  of  distinction,  or  those 
who  pretended  to  be  so,  and  particu- 
larly ladies.  He  was  then  only  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  out  of  livery,  whose 
office  was  to  hand  his  lady  to  her 
coach,  and  to  walk  before  her  bare- 
headed (see  Baui:;),  though  in  later 
times  she  leaned  upon  his  arm.  As 
much  as  curiosity  can  require  con- 
cerning this  custom,  may  be  found  in 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  where  Ambler  figures  as 
gentleman-usher  to  lady  Taile-busli ; 
and  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  my 
lady  Tub  is  served  by  Martin  Polecat 
in  the  same  capacity,  having  changed 
his  name  to  Pol-Martin. 

To  liave  it  sound  like  at/enllciiiau  in  an  olTicc. 

Act  i,  sc.  C. 

A  whole  length  picture  of  this  curious 
appendage  of  pride  is  given  in  Len- 
ton's  Leasures  (1G31),  which  being, 
as  I  apprehend,  a  scarce  book,  I  shall 
insert  nearly  the  whole  of  it : 

A  f/enllanan-vs'lter  is  a  spruce  fellow,  belonging  to  a 
gay  lady,  whose  footstep  in  times  of  yore  his  lady 
followed,  for  he  went  betbre.  15ut  now  liec  is  grownc 
so  lamiliar  with  her  that  they  goe  arme  and  arme.— 
His  greatest  vexation  is  going  upon  slecvelesse  arrands, 
to  kncjw  whether  some  lady  slept  well  last  night, 
or  how  her  (diysick  work'd  i'  th'  morning,  things  that 
savour  not  well  wiih  him;  the  reason  that  ofttimcs 
liee  goes  but  to  the  next  taverne,  and  then  very 
discreetly  brings  her  home  a  talc  of  a  tubbe.  lie  is 
forced  to  stand  6«r<?,  which  would  urge  liim  to  im- 
patience, but  for  the  liope  of  being  covered,  or  rather 
the  delight  hee  lakes  in  shewing  his  new-crisp't  liayre, 
which  his  barber  hath  caus'd  to  stand  like  a  print 
hedge,  in  equal  proportion,  lie  hath  one  commenda- 
tion amongst  thcresl  (a  neat  caivcr),  and  will  quaintly 
admiuister  a  trcuclicr  in  due  season,    llis  wages  is 


not  much,  unless  his  quality  exceedes ;  but  liis  vailcs 
are  great ;  insomuch  that  he  totally  possesseth  the 
gentlewoman,  and  commands  the  chambermaid  to 
starch  him  into  the  bargainc.  The  smallness  of  his 
logs  bewrayes  his  profession,  and  feeds  much  upon 
veale  to  enerease  his  calfe.  His  greatest  case  is,  he 
may  lye  long  in  bed,  and  when  hee's  up,  may  call  for 
his"  breakfast,  and  goe  witliout  it.  A  twelvcmonetli 
hath  almost  worne  out  his  habit,  which  his  annual 
pension  will  scarcely  supply.  Yet  if  his  lady  likes  the 
cairiac;o  of  him,  shee  increasetli  his  annuity.  And 
though  shee  saves  it  out  o'  th'  kitchin,  she'l  fill  up 
her  closet.  Char.  31. 

The  jest  about  veal,  bad  as  it  is,  was 
probablycopied  from  the  mock  receipts 
at  the  end  of  Overbury's  Characters  : 

For  restoring  genilemeii-nshers'  leys. — If  any  gentle- 
man-usher have  the  consumption  in  his  legs,  let  him 
fecde  lustily  upon  veale,  t"  o  months  in  the  spring- 
time, and  forbeare  all  manner  of  mutton,  and  hee  shall 
increase  in  the  calfe. 

Under  "all  manner  of  mutton," 
Laced  Mutton  is  probably  meant  to 
be  comprised,  q.  v. 
The  Tatler  speaks  of  a-  young  mercer, 
become  a  gentleman,  and  anxious  to 
support  the  characf'er,  who  complains 
to  him, 

Though  I  was  the  most  pert  creature  in  the  world, 
when  I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  a  woman  of  the 
first  quality  to  her  coach  as  well  as  her  own  genthman. 
vsher,  I  am  now  quite  out  of  my  way.  No.  66. 

GENTRY,  for  gentility,  complaisance. 

If  it  will  please  you 
To  shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 

Haml,  ii,  2. 
tYou're  not  quite 
Free  of  the  gentry  till  y'  have  niarr'd  one  man 
And  made  another :  when  one  fury  hath 
Cryd  quit  with  t'other,  and  your  lust  repair'd 
What  anger  hath  destrovd,  the  titles  yours. 
Till  tlieu  you  do  but  stand  for  't. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1051. 

GEORGE,  ST.  The  well-known  and 
long-established  patron  of  England. 
The  following  injunction,  from  an  old 
art  of  war  concerning  the  use  of  his 
name  in  onsets,  is  curious  : 

Item,  that  all  souldicrs  entering  into  battaile,  assault, 
skirmish,  or  other  faction  of  amies,  shall  have  for  their 
common  cry  and  word,  St.  George,  forward,  or,  npoii 
them  St.  George,  whereby  the  souldier  is  mudi  com- 
forted, and  the  eneniie  dismaied,  by  calling  to  mindc 
the  ancient  valour  of  England,  which  with  that  name 
lias  so  often  been  victorious,  &c.  Cited  by  Wartoii 
in  a  Note  on  Etch.  Ill,  act  v,  sc.  3. 

See  also  0.  PL,  ii,  372  ;  iii,  20. 
The  combat  of  this   saint  on  horse- 
back  with  a  dragon    has   been  very 
long  established  as  a  subject  for  sign 
painting : 

St.  George  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 

Sits  on  iiis  horsebacic  at  mine  hostess'  door. 

Teach  us  some  fence.  K.  John,  ii,  1, 

But  I  find  an  allusion  to  a  slanderous 
sign  at  Kingston,  on  which  St.  George 
was  represented  as  on  foot,  and  flying 
from  the  attack  of  the  dragon's  tail : 
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To-morrow  moniing  we  shall  linve  you  look 

Fur  all  your  great  words,  like  Si.  George  at  Kingstun, 

Running  a  foot-back  fiom  the  furious  dragon, 

That  with  her  angrie  tail  belahom-s  him 

For  being  lazie.  B.  J-  Fl.  ll'oman's  Prize,  i,  3. 

This  was  a  most  disgraceful  repre- 
sentation of  the  favorite  saint,  and, 
till  we  have  it  further  explained,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated.  Some  unexplained 
custom  is  also  alluded  to  in  the 
mention  of  blue  coats  on  St.  George's 
day.  From  the  two  passages  relative 
to  it,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
some  festive  ceremony  was  carried  on 
at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  George's  day 
annually;  that  the  court  attended; 
•that  the  blue  coats,  or  attendants,  of 
the  courtiers,  were  employed  and 
authorised  to  keep  order,  and  drive 
out  refractory  persons ;  and  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  proper  for  a 
knight  to  officiate  as  a  blue  coat  to 
some  personage  of  higher  rank.  The 
passages  are  these : 

By  Dis,  I  will  he  hiiglit. 
Wear  a  blue  coat  on  great  St.  George's  dag, 
And  with  my  fellows  drive  you  ail  from  Paul's 
For  this  atte'mpt.  Ram  AUetj,  O.  PI.,  v,  4SG. 

With  's  coram  nomitie  keeping  greater  sway 
Than  a  court  hleic-coat  on  St.  George's  day. 

limine  and  a  great  Cast,  Epigr.  33. 

More  explanation,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly wanting.  The  legendary  history 
of  this  noble  English  or  Cappadocian 
knight  and  saint  may  be  read  in  the 
once  popular  History  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  compiled 
by  Richard  Johnson,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  But  the  more  authentic 
account  is  in  Heylin's  elaborate  and 
less  marvellous  History  of  St.  George, 
4to,  1G33.  See  also  Bradley's  Clavis 
Calendaria,  vol.  i,  p.  307.  The  history 
is  sketched  in  several  old  ballads. 
tGEORGE-A-GREEN.  Or  George  of 
the  Green,  one  of  the  popular  heroes 
of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to.  He  is  represented 
as  holding  the  office  of  pinner,  or 
pindar,  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  as  defeating  all  antagonists  with 
the  quarter-statf.  R.  Greene  made 
this  hero  the  subject  of  a  play,  which 
appeared  in  1599. 

Yet  he'l  he  thought  or  seen 
So  good  as  George-a-green ; 


And  calls  his  blouze,  his  queen, 

And  speaks  in  language  keen. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 
I  sometimes  have  known  when  an  answer  hatli  been 
brought  enough  to  divide  the  most  intimate  friends, 
which  when  'twas  inquir'd  into  prov'd  no  more  to  the 
mind  of  the  party  that  sent  it,  then  George-a-Greeiie 
to  the  man  in  the  moon.  A  Cap,]^-c.,  p.  115 

fGEORGY. 

Here  he  picks  out  and  culls  the  men  on  liorse-hack, 
and  by  sUght  of  hand,  with  wonderful  celerity,  dis- 
mounts their  Georgies. 

Head's  Proteus  Uedicicus,  1075. 

fGERGON.     Jargon ;  chattering. 

They  being  all  coltish  and  full  of  ragery. 
And  full  oi  gergon  as  is  a  flecken  pye. 

Cartv:right's  Ordinary,  1651. 

fGER-LAUGHTER.     Coarse  laughter. 

Use  them  as  grave  counsellors  smiles,  not  as  rude 
hobbinolds  ger-laughters,  who  thinke  they  are  never 
merry  excejit  they  cast  the  house  out  of  the  windowes 
with  e.\treame  securitie. 

Melton's  Sixefold  Politician,  1G09. 

GERMAN.  A  brother.  Germanus,\jdX\n. 

And,  sluggish  ^cn«n«,  doest  thy  forces  slake. 
To  aftersend  his  foe  that  him  may  overtake. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  I,  V,  10. 

So  Spenser  in  other  places : 

Wiich  when  his  german  saw,  the  stony  feare 
Ran  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismavd. 

2^.  <;).,"II,  viii.  46. 
You  will  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for 
fffrmaiis.  Othello,  i,^. 

fGERMAN.  A  master  of  fence  very 
famous  about  the  year  1600,  called 
the  German  or  the  German  fencer. 
He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers 
of  the  time. 

GERMAN  CLOCK.  The  Germans,  as 
they  were  the  first  inventors  of  clocks, 
have  always  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  them.  But  the  German 
clocks  alluded  to  by  our  early  drama- 
tists were,  probably,  those  cheap 
wooden  clocks,  which  are  still  im- 
ported from  the  same  parts ;  tlie 
movements  of  which  are  of  necessity 
imperfect,  yet  are  often  loaded  with 
fantastic  ornaments,  and  moving 
figures. 

A  «  oman  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repaij-ing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright;  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

The  following  is  also  said  of  woman  : 

Beingrcady  [;.  c.,drest]  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces. 
Much  like  your  German  clock,  and  near  ally'd. 
Both  are  so  nice  they  cannot  go  for  pride;' 
Beside  a  greater  fault,  but  too  well  known. 
They'll  strike  to  ten,  when  thev  should  stop  at  cue. 

A  Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  v,  366. 
She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she  goes  to  bed, 
into  some  twenty  boxes ;  and  about  next  day  at  noon 
is  put  together  again,  like  a  great  German  clock ;  and 
so  comes  I'ortli,  ami  rings  a  tedious  laruin  to  the  wliole 
bouse,  aud  then  is  quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her 
quarters.  B.  Jons.  Epicccne,  iv,  2. 

For  my  good  toothless  countess  let  us  try 
To  win  that  old  eremite  thing,  that  like 
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\n[m;igc  in  a  German  clock  ioihmoye,  1 

.Not  walk.  OnUncmj,  0.  PI,,  x,  - ~a. 

German  watches  were  also  in  use  : 

Here,  take  my  German  u-alch,  liaiig't  iip  iu  sight, 
That  I  may  see  her  bang  ill  English  tor  t 

Eoartn;!  Girl,  O.  i  I.,  M,  / '  ■ 

Dutch  watches  lay  under  the  same 
imputation  as  German  clocks,  and 
perhaps  might  be  only  another  name 
for  the  same  thing.  We  see,  in  the 
first  passage  from  Shakespeare,  that 
a  clock  is  called  also  a  watch ;  and 
the  wooden  clocks  are  still  more  fre- 
quently called  Dutch  than  German. 
A  real  watch  could  not  well  require 
such  constant  repairing : 

You  are  not  dailv  mending  like  Dutch  v:atches, 
And  plaistering  like  old  walls.  ... 

B.  |- Fl.  Wil  wUhovt  Monej,  act  iii,  p.  310. 

Another  comparison  of  a  maid  to  a 
clock  may  be  here  inserted,  from  its 
relation  to  some  above  cited : 

Maids  are  clocks. 
The  greatest  wheel  thev  show,  i,'ocs  slowest  to  us, 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  hopes;  the  lesser 
Which  are  conceal'd,  heing  often  oyl'd  with  wishes, 
Bee  like  desires,  ami  never  leave  that  niotion       ^^ 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.  iOM;  i>'.  P-  ^-^^ 


GERMAN,     HIGH;    probably    a    tall 
German,  shown  for  a  sight. 

A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
Trom  the  hiffk  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  lieger  there 
To  dispatch  privy  slanders  against  me.  . 

'■  Itoanng  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  52. 

See  also  p.  39. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor,  that 
the  same  person  is  meant  by  the 
German  "who  escaped  out  of  Wood- 
street."  The  high  German  must  have 
been  some  man  generally  known  for 
strength  or  size ;  that  the  same  per- 
son should  also  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  Wood-street,  is 
possible  to  be  sure,  but  very  improba- 
ble. Perhaps  the  high  German  was 
the  famous  fencer,  whose  feats  are 
thus  recorded : 

Since  the  German  fencer  cudgelled  most  of  our  Englisli 

fencers,  now  about  5  nioneths  past.         ,,,„,„       „ 

Ot'.le's  Ahnanacke,  publ.  1G18,  p.  C. 

High  German  may,  however,  be  only 
in  opposition  to  low  German,  or 
Dutch;  as,  for  a  long  time,  high 
German  quack  doctors  were  in  repute. 
GERMANE,  or  GERINIAN,  adj.;  from 
(jerman,  a  brother.  Related  to,  allied, 
connected  with. 

^'ot  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make  heavy, 
;ind  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  are  i^frmnwc  to 
him,  though  removed  lifty  times,  shall  all  come  under 
the  hangman.  ",'"'•  '^■'}'^''  "?• 

The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter,  U 


we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides;  I  would  it 
might  be  hangers  till  then.  Haml,  v,  2. 

GEHMIN,  or  rather  GERMEN.   A  seed, 
or  bud;  ixova.  germen,  Latin. 

Though  the  treasm-e 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together 
Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me. 

Much.,  iv,  1. 
Crack  nature's  m^  iilds,  -nW  germins  spill  at  once, 
Tiiat  make  iugraleful  man.  Lear,  ii,  2. 

I  know  not  of  any  other  authority  for 
this  word.  In  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  it  is  spelt  germaine  in 
both  instances. 
To  GERNB,  V.  To  yawn.  Sometimes 
written  girn,  and  therefore  taken  for 
a  corruption  of  grin,  having  the  same 
letters;  but  in  the  following  passage 
the  wide  opening  of  the  jaws  is  plainly 
marked : 

His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  sterne. 

That  could  have  fray'd  one  wiih  the  very  sight, 
And  gaped  like  a  gulfe,  when  be  did  (7«r««. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  V,  xu,  Id. 

From  the  Saxon  geonian,  oy  geornean, 
oscitare.  Yet  gini,  for  grin,  is  still 
used  in  Scotch,  and  some  other  dia- 
lects. 
A  GERNE,  s.  A  yawn,  probably,  but 
not  certainly,  in  this  passage  : 

i:vcn  so  the  duke  frowns  for  all  this  curson'd  worlds 
Oh,  that  nerne  kills,  it  kUls.  .    ., , 

Ant.  S-  Mellida,  Anc.  Dr.,  n,  lo4. 

GERRE.  Quarrelling:  evidently  from 
the  French,  guerre.  I  have  not  found 
it,  except  in  the  following  passage, 
and  therefore  consider  it  only  as  an 
affectation  of  the  author: 

Wherein  is  the  cause  of  theyrewrangelynge  and  ;7«;-r«, 
but  onelve  in  the  undiscrcte  election  and  choyse  of 
theyre  wyves.  It.  Fui/nell,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  26. 

GEST.  "A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest 
in  a  progress  or  journey."  Kerseg. 
In  the  time  of  royal  progresses,  the 
king's  stages,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
journals  of  them  in  the  lierald's  oflice, 
were  called  his  gests,  from  the  old 
French  word  giste,  diversorinm.  War- 
burton.  Blount,  in  his  Giossographia, 
writes  it  gists,  and  explains  it  as  above. 
Strype  says  that  Cranmer  entreated 
Cecil, 

To  let  him  have  the  ncw-resolved-upon  gests,  from 
that  time  to  the  end,  that  he  might  fi-om  time  to  time 
know  where  the  king  was 

Memorials  jfCranni.,  p.  383. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  table  of  the 
gests  limited  not  only  the  places,  but 
the  time  of  staying  at  each  ;  on  which 
depends  the  propriety  of  the  following 
expression  of  Shakespeare : 
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AVlien  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  yoii  my  commission 
To  let  liim  tliere  a  mouth,  behind  the  gest 
Prefixed  for  his  parting;.  Winter's  T.,  i,  3. 

It  [the  court]  remov'd  last  to  the  shop  of  a  millener. 
the  gests  are  so  set  down,  because  you  ride. 

Dicker's  Match  me  in  London. 

Mr.  Todd  observes,  that  Hammond 
seems  to  have  used  gesses  in  this 
sense. 

2.  A  gest  also  meant  an  action  ;  ges- 
tum.  Undoubtedly  derived,  as  Warton 
observed,  Hist.  Poet.,  iii,  18,,  from  the 
popular  books  entitled  Gesta  Roma- 
norum,  and  the  like,  which  contained 
narratives  of  remarkable  adventures. 
Whence  also,  with  a  little  change  of 
sense,  the  word  Je^^  might  possibly  be 
formed ;  being  first  a  story,  related 
for  amusement,  of  some  fact ;  and,  by 
degrees,  any  kind  of  entertaining  dis- 
course, till  it  became  synonymous  with 

johe,  and  the  verb  to  jest.  Other 
derivatives  were  formed  from  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  full  as  probable  as  to  jest, 
from  gesticulor ;  since  gesticulation 
is  a  very  accidental  and  subordinate 
part  of  jesting. 

And  goodly  gan  diseoirrse  of  many  a  noble  gest. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  15. 
They  were  two  kniglits  of  peerlesse  puissance. 
And  famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  gest. 

I'jtd.,  II,  ii,  16. 
The  t/esfs  of  kings,  great  captains,  and  sad  wars, 
AVhat  numbei-  best  can  fit,  Homer  declares. 

B.  Jons.  Transl.  of  Art  ofF.,  vol.  vii,  171. 
The  chief  and  principall  is :  the  laud,  honour,  and 
glory  of  the  immortall  gods  (I  speake  now  in  phrase 
of  the  Gentiles).  Secondly,  the  worthy  yests  of  noble 
princes.  Puttenham,  i,  10. 

3.  Also  gesture,  or  carriage  of  body: 

Portly  his  person  was,  and  mucli  increast 
Through  his  heroicke  grace,  and  honourable  ffest. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  2i. 
Him  needed  not  instruct  which  way  were  best 

Himselfe  to  fashion  likcst  Floriniell, 

Ne  how  to  speake,  ne  how  to  use  his  //est, 

For  he  in  counterfesaunce  did  exccll. 

l/juL,  III,  viii,  8. 

fGESTNING.  Lodging ;  entertainment. 

Then  sayd  she,  Judith,  now  is  time,  go  to  it, 
And  save  thy  people.   Nay,  I  wiU  not  do  it. 
I  will,  I  will  not.  Go,  fear  not  again: 
"Wilt  tliou  the  SMiedr/estniiiff  then  prophane? 
Nut  it  prophane;  but  liolier'it  sliall  stand. 
When  lioly  folke  are  helped  by  my  hand. 

Sit  Barlas. 

GET-PENNY.  A  theatrical  term  for  a 
performance  that  turned  out  very 
profitable.  We  still  use  the  word 
catch-j)e>mi/,  but  only  for  things  not 
"worth  the  penny  that  they  catch. 
Get'penny  was  more  respectable,  and 
probably  used  by  tradesmen  also. 

But  the  Giuipowder  Plot,— tliere  WAi  ^  get-penny !  1 


liavc  presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty  pence 
audience,  nine  times  in  an  afternoon. 

B.  Jons.  Bart/i.  Fair,  Y,l. 
When  the  famous  fable  of  Whittington  and  his  puss 
shall  be  forgotten,  thou  and  tliy  acts  become  the 
posies  for  hospitals;  when  thy  na'me  shall  be  written 
upon  conduits,  and  thy  deeds  play'd  i'  thy  lifetime  by 
the  best  company  of  actors,  and'  be  called  their  get- 
penny.  Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  267. 

tGEULE-GAME.  "A  yew-game  or 
geide  game,  gambade"  Howell,  Lex. 
Tetr.,  1660. 

To  GHESSE.  So  Spenser  writes  to 
guess,  the  etymology  being  ghissen, 
Dutch.  Some,  therefore,  have  con- 
tended for  this  spelling. 

It  seemd  a  second  Paradise  I  ghesse. 

So  lavishly  enricht  with  nature's  thrctsure. 

Siiens.  F.  Q,  IV,  x,  23. 

See  Johnson  and  Todd  in  loc.  Guess, 
however,  has  been  too  long  settled  to 
be  altered. 

iPhy.  Madam,  ray  innocence  wUl  plead  my  pardon ;  I 

could 
Not  ghesse  for  whom  my  lord  iatended  it. 

The  Lost  Lady,  a  Trac/y-Comedu,  1638. 

GHITTERN.     See  Gittehn. 

GHOST.  A  dead  person.  Whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI  certainly  meant  to  describe 
the  common  appearance  of  a  corpse 
after  a  natural  death,  in  these  lines  : 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted /-//^oi^. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labom-ing  lieart,  &c. 

2  Hen.  T'l,  iii,  2. 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  appeai-- 
ance  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
corpse  (then  before  them)  is  quite 
different  from  one  timehj-parted,  or 
dying  in  due  course  of  time,  as  it  ex- 
hibits every  possible  mark  of  violence. 
Mr.  Malone  has  shown  that  ghost  is 
similarly  used  for  a  dead  body,  in  the 
same  play  from  which  this  was  taken  : 

Sweet  father,  to  thy  murder'd  ghost  I  swear. 

Addressing  the  corpse  before  him. 
Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
person : 

No  knight  so  rude,  I  ween, 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost. 
_,,  ^-  Q>  II.  viii,  26. 

Thus  a  person  is  sometimes  called  a 
soul.  A  similar  passage  occurs  in 
Fletcher's  Purple  Island  : 

Whose  leaden  eyes  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head, 
And  joyless  look,  like  some  pale  ashy  spri,/ht, 
Scemd  as  lie  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead. 

B.  vii,  St.  19 

To  GHOST,  V.     To  haunt  as  a  ghost. 

Since  Julius  Cirsar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus ^/i&,s^<r(/, 
Then  saw  you  laboiu-ing  for  him. 

Aiit.  and  Chop.,  ii,  5, 
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Uncommon  as  this  verb  is,  it  bas  been 
found  in  a  prose  writer : 

Ask  not,  with  liim  in  the  poet,  Larrn:  kunc,  intemperia, 
insanufr;ue  agltanl  seiifin.''  What  mndnesse  ffhosts 
tliis  old  man,  but  wliat  madness  ff hosts  us  all?  lor 
■n-c  are  ad  unum  omiirs,  all  mad. 

J!:ii-l.  Anal,  of  Mi'L,  p.  22,  Introd. 

GIAMBEUX.  Boots;  an  old  French 
word,  very  probably  supposed  by 
Warton  to  be  borrowed  by  Spenser 
from  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Topas, 
where  it  occm-s  at  v.  3380.  Old 
French,  gambeux. 

That  a  larsrc  purple  streame  adown  tlieiv  aiamhenx 
falles.  F.  qjl,  vi,Zd. 

GIANTS  OF  GUILDHALL.  Of  these 
sublime  personages  Pennant  says: 
"Facing  the  entrance  are  two  tre- 
mendous figures,  by  some  named  Goff 
and  Maf/off,  by  Stowe  an  ancient 
Briton  and  Saxon.  I  leave  to  others 
the  important  decision."  One  of  them 
■was  called  Gugmagoy  (the  patron,  I 
presume,  of  the  Gogmayog  Hills  near 
Cambridge),  and  his  name,  divided, 
now  serves  for  both  ;  the  other  Cori- 
ncBus,  the  hero  and  giant  of  Cornwall, 
from  whom  that  county  was  named. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  in  some  old 
verses,  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  1  GOO  : 

And  such  stout  Coromms  was,  from  whom 
Cornwal's  first  honor,  and  her  name  doth  come. 
I'or  though  he  sheweth  not  so  great,  nor  tall 
In  his  dimensions  set  i'ortli  at  Guildhall, 
Know  'tis  a  poet  only  can  define 
A  "vant's  posture  in  a  gyaul's  line. 
»  *  *  * 

And  thus  attended  by  his  direful  dog. 
The  gyant  was  (God  bless  us)  Goqmagog. 

British  Bibliogr.,  iv,  p.  277. 

A  GIB,  or  a  GIB  CAT.  A  male  cat. 
An  expression  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Jack-ass,  the  one  being 
formerly  called  Gib,  or  Gilbert,  as 
commonly  as  the  other  Jack.  Tom- 
cat is  now  the  usual  term,  and  for  a 
similar  reason.  Tibert  is  said  to  be 
old  French  for  Gilbert,  and  appears 
as  the  name  of  the  cat,  in  the  old 
story-book  of  Keynard  the  Fox. 
Chaucer,  in  the  Romauntof  the  Rose, 
gives  "  Gibbe,  our  cat,"  as  the  trans- 
lation of  "T/iibert  le  cas,"  v.  G204. 
From  Tibert,  Tib  also  was  a  common 
name  for  a  cat.  Gibbe,  our  cat,  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  old  play 
of  Gammer  Gorton's  Needle.  In 
Sherwood's  English  Dictionary,  sub- 
joined to  Cotgrave's,  we  have  ^'k gibbe 


(or  old  male  cat),  Matou."  It  wai 
certainly  a  name  not  bestowed  upon 
a  cat  early  in  life,  as  we  may  be 
assured  by  the  melancholy  character 
ascribed  to  it,  in  Shakespeare's  alhi- 
sion.  It  did  not  mean,  as  some  have 
imagined,  a  castrated  cat,  because  one 
of  the  supposed  offences  against  Gam- 
mer Gurton  was  the  reducing  Gib 
improperly  to  that  state. 

But  ca'st  thou  not  tell  in  faith,  Diccon,  why  she  frowns 

or  whereat. 
Hath  no  man  stolen  her  ducks,  or   henes,  or  gelded 
Gi/b  her  cat.  Gam.  Gurt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  10. 

'Sblooil,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  Higg'd 
bear.  1  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

For  wlio  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concerningg  hide?  Hamh,  iii,  4. 

But  afore  I  will  endure  such  another  half  day  witli 
him,  I'll  be  drawn  with  a  good /^ii-ra/,  through  the 
great  pond  at  home,  as  his  uncle  llodge  was. 

li.  Jons.  ISarth.  Fair,  i,  4. 

It  is  improperly  applied  to  a  female 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Bring  out  the  cat-hounds,  I'll  make  you  take  a  tree, 
whore,  then  with  my  tiller  bring  down  your  (/)i-ship, 
and  then  have  you  cas'd  and  hung  up  i'  the  warren. 
B.  and  Fl.  Scornful  Ladij,  v,  p.  348. 

Hence  the  anonymous  editor  of  Mars- 
ton's  Parasitaster  (Anc.  Dr.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  381)  argues  for  its  meaning  a 
spayed  female  cat ;  but  all  authorities 
are  against  him.  Coles  has  "  Gib,  a 
contraction  of  Gilbert;""  and  imme- 
diately after,  "a  Gib-cat,  catus,felis 
mas."  Wilkins,  in  his  Index  to  the 
Philosophical  Language,  has  "gib 
(male)  cat."  As  to  gelded  being  used 
for  spayed,  he  is  right.  See  Geld. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
the  explanation  adopted  in  Cens.  Lit., 
viii,  p.  232. 

Gibb'd  cat,  which  appears  in  some 
passages,  is  only  a  foolish  corruption 
of  the  right  form,  gib-cat: 

Yes,  and  swell  like  a  couple  of  gihi'd  cats,  met  botli 
by  cliauee  i'  the  dark,  in  an  old  garret. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  3G9. 

To  GIBBER.  Probably  made  from  to 
jabber,  by  a  common  corrupt  redupli- 
cation similar  io  fiddle-faddle,  gibble- 
gabble,  shill-I-shall-I,  &c.  ;  and  if  so, 
more  properly  written  jibber.  If  it 
were  spoken  with  the  g  hard,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  form  it  from  the 
same  original  as  gibberish;  but  the 
different  sound  of  the  first  letter  in- 
dicates a  different  root.  Gibberish  is 
conjectured  by  Johnson  to  be  formed 
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from  the  jargon  of  Geher,  as  an  alche- 
mist ;  which,  considering  tlie  great 
prevalence  of  that  affected  science, 
and  the  early  ridicule  thrown  on  it,  is 
not  improhahle.  Good  specimens  of 
such  jargon  may  be  seen  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Alchemist,  ii,  3  &  5.  Junius 
and  Minshew  refer  gibberish  to  the 
jargon  of  the  gipsies ;  but  the  de- 
duction seems  too  anomalous  to  be 
allowed. 

The  graves  stood  tenaiitless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  iu  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Uaml,  \,  1. 

To  GIBBET.  To  hang;  usually  on  a 
gallows,  but  also  to  hang  on  or  upon 
anything. 

Here's  Wart;  you  seewliat  a  ragged  appearance  it  is: 
he  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the  motion 
of  a  pewterer's  hammer;  come  off  and  on  swifter 
than  he  that  gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

This  alludes  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
•A  barrel,  by  putting  it  on  a  sling, 
which  is  thus  described  by  R.  Holme  : 

The  slings  are  a  strong,  thick,  yet  short  pole,  not 
ahove  a  yard  and  a  half  long :  to  tlie  middle  is  fixed  a 
strong  plate  with  a  hole,  in  which  is  put  a  hook  ; — 
on  this  hook  is  [are]  fastened  two  other  short  chains, 
with  hroad-pointed  hooks,  witli  them  clasping  the  ends 
of  the  barrels  above  the  heads,  the  barrel  is  lifted  up, 
and  borne  bv  two  men  to  anv  place,  as  is  shewed 
Chap.  V,  No.  14G. 

ActiJ.  of  Armory,  B.  Ill,  chap,  vii,  §  12T. 

Most  people  who  live  in  London  have 
seen  the  operation,  in  taking  a 
barrel  from  the  dray,  which  is  exactly 
represented  by  Holme's  figure.  It  is 
evident,  that  to  hang  or  gibbet  a 
barrel  on  the  pole,  in  this  manner, 
must  be  done  by  a  quick  movement, 
so  as  to  attach  both  hooks  at  once. 
To  gibbet,  in  the  sense  of  to  hang  on 
a  gibbet,  is  still  a  term  in  common  use. 

To  GIBE.  To  jest.  This,  and  other 
words  of  the  same  derivation,  are  not 
yet  obsoletej  but  appear  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger  of  becoming  so.  Tliey 
have  been  little  used  since  the  time  of 
Dryden,  or  that  of  the  Spectator,  and 
are  put  into  some  of  the  glossaries  to 
Spenser,  as  requiring  explanation. 
The  derivation  is  supposed  to  be  the 
old  French  gaber. 

GIBERALTEll  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
cant  appellation  of  jocularity  ;  but  the 
host,  who  uses  it,  so  often  disfigures 
his  words,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
what  he  means. 


Let  Die  cling  to  your  flanks,  mv  nimble  qiberaVers. 

Ml-rnj  l)ev.,'0.  VI,  v,  259. 

The   name  of  the  fortress,  Gibraltar, 
could  not  then  be  popularly  known. 
GIDDED,  by  the  context  should  mean 
hunted,  unless  we  suppose  it  put  for 
gia'died,  made  giddy  by  terror : 

In  hast  tliey  runne,  and  mids  their  race  tlicy  stale. 
As  gidded  roe.  Dolman  in  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  418. 

GIEFT.  Gift.  This  singular  spelling 
of  the  word  in  Spenser  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  expedient  to  make 
it  look  better  as  a  rhyme  to  theft  and 
left.  Many  peculiarities  of  this  author 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 

Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sons,  she  sent 
To  seek  for  succour  of  this  ladies  gieft. 

F.  q.,  \,  X,  Ii. 

fTo  GIG.     To  spin  round  ? 

No  wonder  they'l  con  (esse  no  losse  of  men; 
For  Rupert  knocks  'em,  till  Uicy  gig  agen. 
Tliey  fear  the  giblets  of  liis  train,  tliey  fear 
Even  his  dog,  that  four  leg'd  cavalier. 

Cleaceland's  Poems,  IG51. 

fGIGGUMBOB.     Perhaps  a  boat. 

Talthibius  to  the  fleet  do's  rove 
To  fetch  a  giggiimbob  for  Jove. 

Homer's  lUas  Barlesqu'd,  1722. 

GIGLET,  GIGLOT,  or  GIGLE.  A 
wanton  wench.  Junius  produces  a 
number  of  words  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  which  it  may  have  affinity  ; 
as  gagol,  gcegl,  &c.,  all  meaning  las- 
civious ;  yet  his  editor,  Lye,  doubts 
whether  it  be  not  derived  from  gigge, 
which,  he  says,  Chaucer  has  used  for 
a  mistress  (Tyrwhitt  has  noticed  it), 
or  from  giggle.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Sherwood  has  ^giggle,  o\ gigglet ; 
and  Cotgrave,  under  Gadrouillette, 
puts  a  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  &c. 

Let  him  speak  no  more  :  away  with  those  giglols  too, 
and  with  the  other  confederate  companion. 

Meas.for  Jleas.,  v,  1. 
But  — with  a  proud,  majcstical,  high  scorn. 
He  answcr'd  thus :  Young  Talbot  was  not  born 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  gigiol  wench.      1  Hfii.  IF,  v,  1. 

Fortune  is  called  a  giglet  in  Cymb., 
iii,  1  ;  and  Jonson  applies  the  same 
term  to  the  same  goddess  : 

And  I  be  brought  to  do 
A  pecvisli  ^171^/0/  rites  !  perh.aps  the  thought 
And  shame  of  that  made  rortune  turn  her  face. 

Srjanus,  act  V,  p.  233. 
If  this  be 
The  rccompcuce  of  striving  to  preserve 
.\  w-aiiton  gigglel  honest,  Cery  shortly 
'Twill  make  all  mankind  paiulars. 

Massing.  Fatal  Dotcrg,  act  iii. 

GIGLET-^YISE.     Like  a  wanton. 

Tliat  tlion  wilt  gad  by  night  in  giglet-irlse. 
Amid  Ihiiie  armed  foes  to  seek  thV  shame. 

Fair/.  Tiisso,  vi,  72. 

Bij  GIGS.  A  corrupt  cant  oath,  per- 
hai)s  still  further  depraved  from  by  gis. 
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Chad  a  foiilc  turne  now  of  late,  diiU  tell  it  ymi,  I'j 
gigs.  Gammer  Gurlon,  0.  PI.,  ii,  51. 

To  GILD.  Though  there  is  no  real 
resemhlance  between  the  colour  of 
blood  and  that  of  gold,  it  is  certain 
that  to  gild  with  blood  was  an  expres- 
sion not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  other  phrases  are  found 
which  have  reference  to  the  same 
comparison.  At  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  we  recollect  that  gold 
was  popularly  and  very  generally 
styled  red.    See  some  instances  under 

KUDDOCK,  EED. 

If  lie  do  hked, 
I'll  gild  tlie  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  theii-  gnUt.  Mach.,  ii,  2. 

With  similar  ideas,  Macbeth  is  after- 
wards made  to  say, 

Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skiu  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood. 

Ibid.,  sc.  3. 

The  poor  pun,  in  the  former  passage, 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  defended  as 
explained.  If  not  meant  for  a  quibble, 
the  jingle  should  have  been  avoided. 

Tlieir  armours  that  marcli'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  nilt  Kith  Frenchmen's  blood. 

K.  John,  ii,  3. 
We  have  gilt  our  Grecldsh  arms 
With  blood  of  our  own  nation. 

Heywood's  Iron  Age,  part  2d. 

2.  Gilt,  or  (jilded,  was  also  a  current 
expression  for  drunk.  This  sense 
might  possibly  be  drawn  from  a  jocular 
allusion  to  the  grand  elixir,  or  aurum 
potahile  of  the  chy mists.  Shake- 
speare, at  least,  has  combined  the 
two  notions : 

And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe ;  where  should  they 
I'iud  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them. 

Tempest,  v,  I. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  also  : 

LnlxW  Is  she  not  drunk  too  ? 
Wh.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sh-.    Old  sack,  old  sack,  hoys. 
Chances,  iv,  3. 

The  same  authors  compare  old  sack 
to  the  philosopher's  stone  : 

Old  reverend  sack,  which,  for  ought  that  I  can  read 

yet, 
"Was  that  philosopher's  stone  the  wise  king  Ptolemeus 
Did  all  his  wonders  by.  Blons.  Thomas,  act  iii. 

GILDED  PUDDLE.  We  find  this  ex- 
pression in  Shakespeare,  concerning 
which  the  commentators  are  silent. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  an  epithet  formed 
upon  a  minute  observation  of  a  com- 
mon phenomenon.  On  all  puddles 
where  there  is  much  mixture  of  urine, 
as  in  stable-yards,  &c.,  there  is  formed 
a  film,  which  reflects  all  the  prismatic 


colours,  and  very  principally  yellow, 
and  other  tinges  of  a  golden  hue  : 

Thdu  didst  drink 
Tlie  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.  Ant.  ^-  CI.,  i,  4, 

The  matter  of  historical  fact  Shake- 
speare drew  from  his  old  friend  North, 
who  says, 

And  therefore  it  was  a  wonderful!  example  to  the 
souldiers,  to  see  Antonius,  that  was  brou.^lit  up  in  all 
fineness  and  superfluity,  so  easily  to  drinke  puddle 
u-ater,  and  to  eatew-ild  i'rutes  and  rootcs. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  976,  ed.  of  1595 

fGILES'S  POUND,  ST.  The  exact 
site  of  this  pound,  which  occupied  a 
space  of  thirty  feet,  was  the  broad 
space  where  St.  Giles's  High-street, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  Oxford- 
street  meet.  The  vicinity  of  this 
spot  was  proverbial  for  its  profligacy  ; 
thus,  in  an  old  song  : 

At  Newgate  steps  Jack  Chaiice  was  fouiul, 
And  bred  up  near  St.  Giles's  Pmmd. 

fGILL-BURNT-TAlL.  A  popular  name 
for  the  ignis  fatuus. 

An  ignis  fattiiis,  an  exhalation,  and  GiUion  a  burnt 
taile,  or  WiU  with  the  wispe. 

Gay  ton's  Festivous  Notes,  1C54,  p.  268. 

Also,  in  p.  97. 

Will  with  the  wispe,  or  Gyl  burnt  tayle. 

GILL-FLIRT;  from  gill,  and  flirt. 
Gill  was  a  current  and  familiar  term 
for  a  female.  As  in  the  proverb, 
"  Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill," 
and,  "A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Gill." 
Ray  says  it  ought  to  be  written  Jyll, 
being  a  familiar  substitute  for  Julia, 
or  Juliana.  Proverbs,  p.  124.  Gill, 
however,  may  be  safely  written;  for 
from  Juliana  was  derived  the  popular 
name  Gillian,  as  well  as  Gillet  from 
Julietta  ;  eitlier  of  which  would  sup- 
ply the  abbreviation  Gill.  In  Coles's. 
Dictionary  we  have,  "Gillian  [a 
woman's  name],  Juliana."  And 
afterwards,  "Gillet  [a  woman's  name], 
Julietta,  jEgidia."  Gillian  is  among 
the  maids  whom  E.  Dromio  calls  for 
at  the  door,  in  tlie  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian,  Ginn  ! 

Com.  of  E.,  iii,  1. 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  hke  Gills, 
Condcnin'd  to  distaffs,  horns,  and  wheels. 

Iludibr.,  II,  ii,  V.  709. 

Flirt  had  the  same   meaning   as  at 

present. 

See  Flirt-gill. 

t'Tis  fine  that  I  must  be  displac'd 
By  you,  she  cries  then,  good  mistriss  Gtll-fliirl ; 
GiU-flnrt  ?  eurag'd,  crys  t'otlicr.  Why  ye  dirt- 
ty  piece  of  impudence,  ye  ill-bred  thief, 
1  scorn  your  terms,  good  mistriss  Tliimble-inan's  wife. 
Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
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+/rtf .  Not  one  word  of  all  this 1  was  a  telling  Inm, 

how  some  young  husseys  woukl  use  a  rcverencl  olil 
gentleman  'to  their  husband;  a  parcel  of  mad  wild 
gilflirts,  that  like  notliing  but  boys  and  beaus,  and 
powder  and  paint,  and  fool  and  feather. 

The  World  in  the  Bloon,  1C97. 

fGILLIAN  OF  BRENTFORD.  See 
BiiENTFOKD.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Julian  of  Brentford's  Testament,  men- 
tioned there,  is  not,  as  Nares  supposed, 
a  ballad,  but  a  very  curious  tract  in 
prose,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Have  me  to  bed,  good  sweet  mistress  Honeysuckle. 
I  doubt  that  old  hag,  Gillian  of  Brentford,  has 
be\ritched  me.  Westward  lloe,  1607. 

GILLOFER,  or  GELOFER.  The  old 
name  for  the  whole  class  of  carnations, 
pinks,  and  sweetwilliams ;  from  the 
French  girojie,  which  is  itself  cor- 
rupted from  the  Latin  cariophijllum. 
See  an  ample  account  of  them  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  pp.  172 — 1/5.  In 
Langham's  Garden  of  Health  they  are 
called  galofers.  See  p.  281.  Our 
modern  ^oxA,  yiUyflower,  is  corrupted 
from  this.  See  Stocke  Gillofer,  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  p.  1G8.  They  were 
called  stock,  from  being  kept  both 
summer  and  winter. 

Here  spring  the  goodly  gelofcrs, 

Some  white,  some  red,  in  showe, 
Here  prettie  pinkes  with  jagged  leaves. 

On  rugged  rootes  do  growe. 
The  John  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell 

Distinctc  by  colours  twaine. 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds 

la  scemlie  sight  remaine. 

Flat's  Flowers,  <j-c.,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  3. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  folio  edition,  it 
is  twice  written  giUy-vor  (act  iv,  sc.  4). 
This  is  a  step  of  the  progress  to 
(jiUyfioioer,  which  the  modern  editions 
substitute.  The  John,  ox  sioeet-John, 
was  a  species  of  gelofer.  Johnson^s 
Gerard,  p.  597,  ed.  1G3G.    See  John, 

SWEET. 

fGILLORE.     Plenty.     See  Galoue. 

Tliey  all  with  a  shoxit  made  the  elements  ring. 

So  soon  as  the  office  was  o'er. 
To  (casting  they  went,  with  true  merriment. 

And  tippled  strong  liquors  gillore. 

Ballad  of  Roliin  Hood  and  Little  John. 

GILIiY-VOR.     See  (iiLLOFEK. 

GILT.     Gold,  or  gilding.     A  common 

subject  for  a  quibble,  with  the  word 

gidft. 

Have  for  the  ffilt  of  France  (0  |uilt  indeed !) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

Hen.  r,  Cho.  to  net  ii. 
Pvcdeem  from  brokiiig  ]iawn  the  blcmish'd  crown, 
f/ipe  off  the  dust  that  bides  onr  scepter's  t/ilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 

Eich.  II,  ii,  1. 


Ii'on  of  Naples,  hid  with  Englisli  ^(7^ 

3  Hen.  VI,  ii,  2. 
Tho'  guilt  condemns,  'tis  gilt  must  make  us  glad. 

J  Mad  World,  ^c,  0.  PL,  v,  333. 
I  can  at  court, 
If  I  would,  show  niv  f/ilt  i'  th'  presence. 

Cil'j  3Iatck,  0.  Pi.,  ix,  350. 

fGILTS.     A  cant  term  for  a  class  of 

thieves. 

For  that  purpose  he  maintains  as  strict  a  correspon- 
dence with  ffilts  and  lifters  as  a  mountebank  with 
applauding  midwives  and  recommending  niu'ses;  and 
if  at  any  time,  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  the  rabble, 
he  discovers  anything,  'tis  done  by  tlie  same  occult 
liermetic  learning,  heretofore  profest  by  the  renowned 
Moll  Cutpurse. 

Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer,  1673. 

GIMBOL  seems  to  be  equivalent,  in  the 
following  passage,  to  our  present  word 
gimcrack.  I  cannot,  with  Skinner, 
derive  it  from  engine.  JMore  probably 
a  corruption  of  Gimmal,  q.  v. 

But  whether  it  were  that  the  rebell  his  pouder  faylde 
him,  or  some  qimhol  or  other  was  out  of  frame,  &c. 

Holingsh.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  G  3,  col.  3- 

GIMMAL,  or  GEM  MOW.  A  sort  of 
double  ring,  curiously  constructed. 
"  Gimmal,  annulus  gemellus."  Coles. 
Some  derive  it  from  gemellus.  Also, 
any  nicely  formed  machinery.  So 
gimmals  are  used  here  : 

1  think  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device 

Their-  arms  are  set,  Uke  clocks,  still  to  strike  on. 

Else  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 

1  Een.  ri,  i,  2. 
My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gi/mmals 
FLx'd  in  a  watch.  Vow  Breaker,  1636. 

A  gimmal  hit,  therefore,  should  be  a 
bit  in  which  two  parts  or  links  were 
united,  as  in  the  gimmal  ring  : 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  stiU  and  motionless. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  2. 

Gimmal  rings  certainly  had  links 
within  each  other.  Thus,  in  a  stage 
direction  : 

Enter  Anamuestes  his  page,  in  a  grave  sattin  siite, 
purple  buskins.  See. — a  gimmal  ring  with  one  link 
hanging.  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  155. 

Hub.  Sure  I  should  know  \.\v\t  gimmal ! 
Jac.  'Tis  certain  be.— 1  liad  forgot  my  ring  too. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  iv,  2. 

Some  ingenious  remarks  on  gimmal 
rings  occur  in  tho  Archreologia,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  7  ;  where  it  is  proposed  to 
read,  in  Midsum.  N.  D.,  act  iv,  sc.  1, 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  Uke  a  gimmal. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

If  Warburton's  conjecture  of  gemell 
were  not  almost  certain,  this  might  be 
adopted.  Tlie  original  reading,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  i&  Jewel,  which  the 
last  editor  has  endeavoured  to  confirm. 
Gimmal  rings,  though  originally 
double,  were  by  a  further  refinement 
made   triple,  or   even  more  compli- 
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catcd  ;  yet  the  name  remained  un- 
changed.    So  Herrick  : 

Tliou  scnt'st  to  me  a  true-love  knot ;  but  I 

Return  a  rinp;  oi  jimmals,  to  imply 

Tliy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  tye. 

llesper.,  p.  201. 

The  form  of  double,  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  gimmals,  may  be  seen  in 
the  plate  to  Holme's  Acad.,  b.  iii, 
Nos.  4.T  and  47,  where  he  tells  us  that 
Morgan,  in  his  Sphere  of  Gentry, 
has  spoken  of  "triple  r/?'?«&ff^  rings, 
born  by  the  name  of  hawberke." 
This  was,  evidently,  because  the  haw- 
berk  was  formed  of  rings  linked  into 
each  other. 
GIMIMER,  s.  A  gimcrack,  a  curious 
contrivance  or  machinery.  Another 
corrupted  form  of  the  word  gemel,  or 
(jemmel ;  a  gemel,  or  double  ring, 
being  considered  as  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance. 

Who  knows  not  how  the  famous  Kentish  idol  moved 
lier  eyes  and  hands,  by  those  secret  gvmmers  which 
now  every  puppet  play  can  imitate. 

Bp.  Hall,  quoted  by  Todd. 

See  other  instances  in  Todd's  John- 
son. 
To  GIN,  for  to  begin.  Usually  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  of  begin, 
but  shown  by  ]Mr.  Todd  to  be  the 
original  w ox (\,  h om.  gynncm,  Saxon, 

As  whence  the  sun  gins  liis  rellexion. 
Shipwrecking  storms,  and  direful  tliunders  break. 

Macb.,  i,  2. 
Alas,  good  man,  I  see  i\\o^x  ginst  to  vave. 

Drayt.  Sheph.  Garland. 

So  it  was  in  the  early  editions ;  the 
later  have 

Tliou  now  beginsl  to  rave.         H'or/res,  p.  1120. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  old  writers, 
and  is  used  through  all  the  tenses, 
which  can  no  longer  be  thouglit  extra- 
ordinary, now  it  is  known  to  have 
been  the  primitive  form. 

tGIN.     Given.      Whiting,  1638. 

GING.  Generally  used  for  a  sportive 
or  frolicksome  party  ;  probably  a  mere 
corruption  oi  gang. 

When  as  a  nynipli,  one  of  the  merry  giiig, 
Scein'^  she  no  way  could  be  won  to  sing, 
Come,  come,  quotli  she,  &c. 

Dr.  Muses'  li/;/siiim  Nymph.,  3,  p.  1-173. 
But  now  the  nymphs  prefer 
The  shepherd  ten  times  more, 
And  all  tlie  ging  sioes  on  his  side  ; 

Their  minion  him  they  make. 
To  him  tlieniselves  they  all  apply, 

And  all  liis  party  take.  Ibid.,  p.  1479. 

Hire's  such  a  mc\ry  ging.\  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
sail  to  the  world's  end  witli  such  company. 

Itonrimj  Cirl,  0  'Pl.,  vi,  101. 


Blcsse  mc,  quoth  Clolh-Ijvceclies,  what  a  ging  was 

heere  gathered  lou'ether !  no  doubt  hell  is  broke  loose. 

Greene's  Quip,  ^■c.,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  408. 

fGINNY.     Crafty,  calculated  to  entrap  ? 

These  fellowes  with  iheirginny  phreeses  and  Italionate 
discourses  so  set  afire  the  braving  thoughts  of  our 
young  gentlewomen. 

Kixon's  Scourge  of  Corruplion,  1G13. 

f  GIPSISM.  The  circumstance  of  being 
a  gipsy  ;  gipsyism. 

Arc  then  the  Sybils  dead?  what  is  become 
Of  the  loud  oracles  ?  arc  the  augures  dumb  ? 
Live  not  tlie  Magi  that  so  oft  reveal'd 
Katurcs  intents  V  is  (/j/wiime  quite  repeal'd? 
Is  friar  Bacon  nothing  but  a  name? 
Or  is  all  witchcraft  brain'd  with  doctor  Lamb? 

Randolph's  Voems,  1613. 

GIPTIAN,  s.  A  gipsy.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  being  an  intermediate 
state  of  the  word  between  Egyptian 
and  gipsg ;  but,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
attempt  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to 
the  etymology. 

1  low  now,  Giplian?  All  a-mort,  knave,  for  want  of 
company  ?  Trcmos  and  Cassandra,  P.  I,  ii,  6. 

Also,  in  the  stage  direction  to  that 

scene,  "Two  hucksters,  one  woman, 

one   like  a  Giptian,   the   rest  poore 

roges." 

We   have  a  Gyptian  in  Harrington's 

Ariosto,  with  this  description  : 

Hough  grisly  beard,  eyes  staring,  visage  wan. 

All  parcht,  and  sunneburnd,  and  deform'd  in  sight, 
In  fine  he  lookt  (to  make  a  true  description) 
In  face  like  deatli,  in  culler  like  a  Gyptian. 

B.  xxix,  St.  58. 

Spenser  has  Gipsen  : 

Certes,  said  he,  I  mean  me  to  disguize 
In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wize. 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  lymiter. 
Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  juggcler. 

'Moth.  HiM.'s  Tale,  v,  83. 

To  GIRD,  V.  act.  and  neut.  To  cut  as 
with  a  switch  ;  from  gyrd,  virga, 
Saxon.  More  recentlj%  to  cut  or  lash 
with  wit,  to  reproach.  Chaucer  has 
it  in  the  sense  of  cutting  more 
severely : 

And  to  thise  cherles  two  lie  gan  to  prevc 
To  slen  him,  and  "  io  girden  of  his  heai." 

Monk's  Tale,  v.  144G3, 

That  is  "to  cut  o^'his  head." 

We    find     it   also    in    lord    Surrey's 

Poems : 

In  death  my  lyfe  I  do  preserve. 

As  one  tlu'ough  gyrt  witli  many  a  wounde. 

Old  4to,  sign.  R  2,  reprint  cd.,  p.  115. 

That  is,  "cut  through." 
And  in  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

These  said  her  ruthlcssc  hand  through  gyrt  her 
valiant  hart.  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  vol.  i,  p.  344. 

The   metaphorical   sense    appears   in|l|| 
the  following  instances  :  "r 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 
Sic.  Be-moek  the  modest  moon.  Coriol.,  i,  1. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  mc. 

2  lien.  IF,  i,  2. 
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I  myself  am  afraid  lest  my  wit  slinuld  wax  warm,  and 
then  it  must  needs  consume  some  hiird  head,  witli  fine 
and  pretty  jests.  I  am  sometimes  in  sncli  a  vein,  that 
for  want  of  some  dull  pate  to  work  on,  I  hcgin  to 
qird  myself.  Alex,  and  Campaspe,  O.  PI.,  ii,  113. 

llis  life  is  a  perpetual  satyr,  and  he  is  still  girding  the 
age's  vanity,  when  this  very  anger  shews  he  too 
much  esteems  it.  Earle's  Microc,  Cliar.  6. 

It  is  used  by  North  as  if  it  meant  to 
spring  or  bound  : 

But  his  page  gave  his  horse  such  a  lash  with  his 
whippe,  that  he  made  liim  so  to  gird  forward,  as  the 
very  points  of  the  darts  came  hard  by  the  horse  tavle. 

PhU.,  p.  520. 

Ill  the  usual  sense  of  to  bind  round, 
it  is  from  gijrdan,  or  c/yrdel. 
A  GIRD,  s.,  from  the  verb.     A  cut,  a 
sarcasm,  a  stroke  of  satire. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  aird,  good  Tranio. 

lam.  i>n]\,  v,  ^. 
Sweet  king !  ( — the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  girdj 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent. 

1  Uai.  ri,  in,  1. 
The  maiden  nipt  thus  by  the  nose, 

Straight  bluslit  as  red  as  tire. 
And,  with  his  girde  displeased,  thus 
She  answer'd  him  in  ire. 

Kendal's  Poems,  1577,  sign.  K  7. 
For  as  I  am  readie  to  satisfie  the  reasonable,  so  I 
have  a  gird  in  store  for  the  railer. 

T.  Lodge,  Fig  for  3IoiHus,  Pref. 
tSupposing  it  a  very  vertuous  thing. 
To  be  an  arrant  knave  in  libelling. 
I'orsooth  these  screech-owles  would  he  cal'd  the  wits, 
AVliose  flashes  flye  abroad  by  girds  and  tits ; 
'Wlio  doe  their  niauL'y  muses  magnifie. 

Taylor's  JTorkes,  1G30. 

GIRDER.     A  jester,  or  satirist;    from 
•    the  above. 

AVhy,  what's  a  quip  ?  Manes.  We  great  girders  call  it 
a  short  saying  of  a  sliarp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a 
sweet  word.  Alex,  and  Cnnipaspe,  O.  PI.,  ii,  113. 

GIRDLE.  Shakespeare  lias  several 
times  used  to  girdle,  for  to  enclose 
or  embrace.     See  Todd. 

fGIRDLE.    Phrase. 

The  king,  knocking  at  the  door,  the  maid  went  and 
opnd  the  door.  The  king  asked  lier  if  Budwaies  was 
stirring.  The  maid,  staring  him  in  the  face,  saying. 
What,  plaine  Budwaies!  have  you  nere  an  M.  under 
your  girdle."        Great  Britans  llonyconihe,  1712,  MS. 

GIRDLER.  A  maker  of  girdles.  There 
is  a  Girdler's  Company  in  the  city  of 
London,  incorporated  in  1-199,  and 
confirmed  in  15 IG.  Girdlers'  hall  is 
spoken  of  bv  Stowe  in  Basinghall 
ward,  p.  227,'ed.  1599. 

Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  milliner. 
He  can  inform  you  of  a  kind  of  men 
That  first  undid  tlie  profits  of  those  trades. 
By  bringing  up  the  form  of  carrying 
Their  Morglavs  in  their  hands. 

B.  S-  PI.  Hon.  Man's  F.,  i,  1. 

The  foUos  read  milner  and  viilVner. 
Milner  meant  a  miller,  but  it  should 
be  milliner,  at  full  length,  for  sense 
and  metre.  The  girdlers  sold  sword 
belts,  and  the  milliners  ril)ands  and 
tassels,  which  were  not  wanted  when 
the  swords  were  carried  in  the  hand. 


GIRDLESTEAD;  from  girdle,  and 
stead.  The  place  of  the  girdle  ;  that 
is,  the  waist. 

Excellent  easily :  divide  yourself  in  two  halfs,  just  by 
the  girdlestead,  send  one  half  with  your  lady,  and 
keep  t'other  to  yourself.  Eastw.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  2i2. 
Some  short,  scarsly  reaching  to  the  girdle-stead,  or 
waste,  some  to  the  knee. 

Stuhbs's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  54. 
Why  should  thy  sweete  love-lockehangdanglingdowne. 
Kissing  thy  girdle  steed  with  falling  pride  ? 

Affectionate  Shepherd,  4to,  lo9i,  sign.  C  2. 
And  in  his  bellies  rimme  was  sheath'd,  beneath  his 
girdle-stead.  Chapm.  Homer,  p.  74. 

■fl'he  reines  reach  from  the  loynes  to  the  buttockes, 
and  doe  properly  belong  to  the  part  belowe  the  waste, 
or  girdle-steede.  The  buttockes  are  that  fleshly  part 
which  servetU  us  for  the  use  of  sitting. 

Lomatius  on  Painting,  1598_ 

GIRN.  A  corruption  of  grin;  a  form 
still  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England. 

This  is  at  least  wgirn  of  fortune,  if 

Kot  a  fair  smile.  Wits,  O.  Pi.,  \-iii,  490; 

Accordingly  we  find  it  in  Burns's 
Poems,  who  says  of  a  rope,  that 

It  makes  guid  fellows  ^i;-«  and  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  di-ead.  fPorks,  p.  107- 

Latimer,  however,  clearly  employs 
girning  for  grinning,  in  the  sense  of 
laughing : 

I  have  hciird  say,  that  in  some  places  they  goe  with 
the  corses  girniug  and  flearing,  as  though  tliey  went 
to  a  beare-baiting,  which  thing  no  doubt  is  naught. 

Sermons,  fol.  230,  b. 

See  Gerne. 
tGIRSE.    A  girth? 

As  sadlers  for  their  elks  haire  to  stuffe  their  sadles, 
And  girses,  and  a  thousand  fidle  fadles. 

Taylor's  Varices,  1G30. 

By  GIS,  GISSE,  JYSSE,  or  JIS.     An 

oath ;  doubtless  a  corrupt  abbrevia- 
tion of  by  Jesus ;  but,  I  should 
imagine,  rather  from  the  word  itself, 
than,  as  Dr.  Ridley  supposes,  from 
the  initials  I.  H.  S.  inscribed  on 
altars,  books,  &c. 

By  Gis,  and  by  St.  Charity, 

Alack,  and  tie  for  shame.  Hamh,  iv,  5. 

By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  cliave  a  disease. 
Gammer  Giirton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  51. 
Lyke  as  many  great  lordes  there  be,  who  set  so  muche 
by  them,  as  scant  they  can  cat  their  meate,  or  byde  a 
niinule  without  tliei..,  byJi'**'')  "l'"'e  better  than  they 
are  wont  to  doo,  these.  &c. 

Praise  of  Folie,  tr.  by  Chaloner,  si^n.  G  3. 

By  jis,  Sonne,  1  account  the  chcere  good  n  hicn  maiii- 

taineth  health,  and  the  servaunts  lioncst,  whome  I 

finde  faithfull  Fuph.  and  his  Engl.,  sign.  C  1,  b. 

+1,  be  Gis,  twold  be  trim  wether. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  this  mist. 

Mariage  of  U~itl  and  Wisdotnt, 

fGISPIN.     A  leathern  pot  for  liquor. 

In  this  great  disaster, 
Raymond,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  and  master 
Lost  heart  and  heed  to  rule;  then  up  st.irts  Jones, 
Calls  for  six  gispins,  drinks  thcni  off  at  once. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jones,  1659. 

GIST.     See  Gest. 
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GITE.  A  gown  ;  supposed  by  Skinner 
to  be  from  fjiste,  French,  a  bed,  be- 
cause some  lie  down  in  their  goivns! 
It  is  used  by  Chancei*,  and  marked  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  of  French  original. 

Wlien  Pliocbus  rose  he  left  liis  golden  wrod, 
And  donu'd  a  (7!7«  in  deepest  purple  dy'd. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xiii,  54. 
Percase  my  strange  attire,  my  glittering  golden  ffite. 
Doth  either  make  yoii  marvel  thus,  or  move  you  with 
delite.  GasMu/ne's  JForkes,  sign.  C  G,  b. 

A  stately  nimph,  a  dame  of  heavenly  kinde, 
AVhose  glittring  (/ite  so  glimsedin  mine  eyes, 
As  yet  i  note  what  proper  heio  it  bare. 

Gasco'ujne,  Plii/lomene,  Induct. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  metaphorically  for  splendour: 

As  doth  the  daylight  settle  in  the  west, 
So  dim  is  David's  glory,  and  his  i/ite. 

David  and  Bethsabe,  Orig.  of  Engl.  Drama,  ii,  158. 
YSo  biasing  beauty  bright  hath  set  my  heart  on  fire. 
No  ticing  talke,  no  gorgeous  r/yte,  tormenteth  my 

desire.  Guscoigne's  Works. 

OITTERN,  or  GHITTERNE,  s.  A 
cittern.  Coles  (Engl.  Diet.)  says,  a 
small  sort  of  cittern.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  a  variation  or  corruption  of 
cittern.  The  Italian  was  cetera 
(from  cithara,  Lat.),  or  chitarra, 
which  the  Spaniards  made  cjuitarra, 
whence  our  (juitar.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  material  difference  be- 
tween these  instruments,  except  in 
the  carved  head  of  the  gittern,  which 
may  be  considered  as  only  an  old 
fashion.  Ben  Jonson  ludicrously 
introduces  cittern  and  gittern  as  dif- 
ferent ;  but  possibly  without  accuracy, 
in  so  loose  a  composition  : 

For  grant  that  most  barbers  can  play  o'  the  cittern. 
Is  it  requisite  a  lawyer  should  plead  to  7i.f/hitlem? 

Vision  of  Ddifiht,  a  Masque,  vol.  vi,  p.  22. 
Ply  the  ffiltem,  scowr  the  crowd. 

Drayl.  Nymphal.,  8,  p.  1512. 
But  as  they  were  in   the  midst  of  those  unfained 

ceremonies,  a  gitterne  ill  played  on made  them 

look,  &c.  Fanbr.  Jrc,  b.  ii,  p.  203. 

See     CiTTEKXE.        Also     Hawkins's 
Hist.  Mus.,  vol.  iv,  p.  113. 
GIUST.      So    Spenser   writes  joust,   a 
tournament;    from    giostra,    Italian. 
Too  often  corruptly  written  /?/.9^. 

I'ull  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 

As  one  for  kniirhtly  n'lusts  and  hcrce  encounters  fitt. 

/•'.  q.,  I,  i,  1. 
Also  in  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  of  r/iiis/s. 

'  October ,  v.  39. 

So  also  he  writes  the  verb  to  giitst. 
fTo  GIVE.     In  the  sense  of  to  misgive. 

Clin.  I  will  looke  to  that.     Hut  I  cannot  tell  indcede 
how  my  minde  gitesme,  that  all  is  not  well. 

Terence  in  English,  IGlt. 

To  give  at,  to  attack. 

Since  that  the  olde  poet  perccivelU  he  cannot  with- 


hold our  poet  from  his  endcvours,  and  put  him  to 
silence,  he  goetli  about  by  taunts  to  terrific  him  from 
writing.    And  thus  ke  gices  at  him. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

To  give  back,  to  retire. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  « ith  blood, 

Tarquin  began  to  faint; 
For  he  gnre  bark,  and  bore  his  sliield 

So  low,  he  did  repent. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur. 

To  give  in,  to  yield. 

Women  in  shape  and  beauty  men  exceede : 
Here  I  give  in,  I  doe  eonfesse  't  indeede. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  MS.  temp.  Jae.  I. 

To  GIVE  THE  DAY.  To  wish  a  good 
day  to. 

Sweetly  she  came,  and  with  a  modest  blush, 
Gave  him  the  day,  and  then  accosted  thus, 

Broxaie,  Brit.  Fast.,  I,  ii,  p.  44. 

To  GIVE  THE  DOR,  or  the  GLEEK. 

Similar  expressions  for  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.     See  Don,  and  Gleek. 
fGLACE.        Perhaps    a    misprint    for 
grace. 

Wheare,  with  halter  aboute  my  neck,  or  ladder  set, 
Turne  the  ladder,  they  cride,  none  other  glace  to  get. 
Heyxcvod's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

GLADE.  An  open  track  in  a  wood, 
particularly  made  for  placing  nets  for 
woodcocks. 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  glades  through 
the  woods,  and  hang  nets  across  them  ;  and  so  the 
woodcocks  shooting  tlirough  the  glades,  as  their 
nature  is,  strike  against  the'nets,  and  are  entangled 
in  them.  Willughbn,  Ornilh.,  I  3. 

Bradley,  in  his  Family  Dictionary,- 
says  that  woodcocks  are  easily  taken 
in  nets  spread  along  the  forests,  "or 
else  in  glades."  All  the  old  diction- 
aries have  "to  make  a  glade  in  a 
wood,  colhico.'"  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
very  properly  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  glade  in  the  following 
passage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
where  the  printed  editions  have  glode, 
in  that  sense  an  unheard  of  word. 
See  his  Remarks,  p.  196. 

Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate!  Is't  not  aglade  to  catch  woodcocks? 
Wildg.  Chase,  v,  4. 

For  glade,  as  still  used  in  poetry,  see 
Johnson. 
iTo  GLADISH.     To  bark.     Fr.  glatir. 

Who  from  all  iiarts  with  speed  assembled  weare 

About  the  generalls  tent,  his  will  to  hear : 

As  dotli  the  hounds  about  their  hunt  at  morne 

Com  gladi-ihiag  at  hearing  of  his  home.       Dii  Barta}. 

t To  GLARE.     To  stare. 

"  One  as  melancholic  as  a  cat,"  answered  Mockso, 
"and  glared  upon  me  as  if  he  would  liave  looked 
tliroush  me."  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

tGLARE.     Mire;  mud. 

Eight  monthes  the  winter  dures ; 

The  glare  it  is  so  great, 
As  it  is  May  before  he  lurne 

His  ground  to  sowc  his  whcate. 

Tiirbercille's  Ep.  and  Sonnetlei,  1569. 
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fGLART.     Fleam. 

For  the  party  thut  is  incombrcd  in  the  breast  with 
any  kind  of  fleame  or  glart. — Take  the  ponder  of 
betonie,  and  driuke  it  with  warme  water,  it  voidetli 
and  purgetli  the  fleame  wondrously,  aud  doth  away 
the  glart  or  fleame. 

GLASS.  A  looking-glass,  hanging  from 
the  girdle,  was  long  a  fashionable 
female  ornament.  Stnbbs  speaks 
with  coarse  auger  of  this  insigniticant 
custom : 

They  must  have  their  looking-rjj^lsses  canied  with 
them  wheresoever  tliey  go ;  and  good  reason,  for  else 
how  could  they  see  tlie  devil  in  them. 

Anatoiuie  of  Abuses. 
I  would  not  have  a  lady 
That  wears  a  glass  about  her. 

Ladies  Trhilege,  16-10. 

In  Massinger's  City  Madam,  act  i, 
sc.  1,  lady  Rich,  her  daughters, 
and  Millescent,  come  in  with  looking- 
glasses  at  their  girdles. 

I  confess  all,  I  rejily'd, 
And  the  glass  hangs  hij  her  sidf. 
And  the  girdle  'bout  her  waist,  &c. 
B.  Jons.  Descript.  of  a  Lady,  vol.  vi,  p.  376. 
How  Lis  [the  man's]  pocket-combe 
To  spi-uce  his  peruke,  and  her  [the  woman's]  girdle- 

glasse 
To  Older  her  black  patches,  came  together. 

R,  Brojne's  Sew  Acad.,  iv,  p.  85. 

iVotwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  this  custom 
is  7iot  referred  to  by  the  speaker  in 
the  passage  of  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  originally  brought 
it  forward.  Tlie  princess  there  evi- 
dently means  to  call  the  forester  her 
glass,  for  having  honestly,  as  she 
chooses  to  say,  represented  her  person  : 

Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  [money]  for  telling  true. 

iv,  1. 

Now  "good  my  glass,^'  is  the  same 
as   "  my  good  glass;"  as  "good  my 
lord,   or   my  liege,"   for    "  my   good 
lord,  or  liege." 
To  GLASS,  V.    To  view  as  in  a  glass. 

Then  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright. 
And  hold  the  same  betbre  the  warrior's  lace, 

That  he  may  glass  therein  his  garments  light. 
His  wanton,  soft  attire,  and  view  his  case. 

Fairjax,  Tasso,  \iv,  77. 

See  also  Sidney,  as  rpiolcd  by  Todd. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  to 
glass,  for  to  enclose  in  glass : 

As  jewels  in  crystals  for  some  jirincc  to  buy, 

Who  tendring  their  own  wonli,  from  whence  they 

were  glass' J, 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past. 

Love's  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 

OLASS,   BROKEN  BY  POISON.     It 

was  formerly  a  current  notion  that 
fine  glass,  such  as  that  of  Venice,  the 
only  crystal  glass  originally  made, 
would  break  if  poison  were  put  into 


it.  To  this  opinion  Massinger  al- 
ludes : 

Here  crystal  glasses 

*  *  *  *    this  pure  metal 

So  Innocent  is  and  faithful  to  the  mistress. 
Or  master,  that  possesses  it,  that  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  tliat's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

ilassing.  Uenegado,  i,  3. 

Hereby  was  signified,  that  as  glasse  by  nature  holdeth 

no  poyson — so  a  faythful  counsellor  holdeth  no  treason. 

Ferrer  and  Porrex,  Dumb  Show,  act  ii ;.  0.  PI.,  i,  123. 

This  is  among  the  errors  noticed  by 

Brown  : 

And  tliougb  it  be  said  that  pojrson  will  break  a  Venice- 
glass,  yet  liave  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 
Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preserva- 
tive for  princes  and  persons  exalted  to  such  fears; 
and  surely  far  liettcr  thau  divers  now  in  use 

B.  vii,  ch.  17. 

Fine  or  Venice  glass  was  first  made  in 
England  in    queen  Ehzabeth's  reign. 
See  Stowe. 
GLAVE,    GLEAYE,   or    GLAIVE.      A 
broad  sword.     Glaive,  old  French. 

Not  surely  arm'd  in  steel  or  iron  strong, 
But  each  a  glave  had  pendent  by  his  side. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  1,  50. 

I'll  speak  nothing  but  guns,  and  (7?t7r«,  and  staves,  S:c. 

Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  IW. 

It  sometimes  meant  also  a  kind  of 
halberd,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  note 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shake- 
speare, vol.  V,  p.  542.  This  kind  was, 
perhaps,  intended  in  these  passages  : 

A  hea\'y  case 
When  f.irce  to  force  is  knit,  and  sword  ^n&  glean 
In  civil  broil  make  kin  and  countrymen 
Slaughter  themselves  in  others. 

Edir.  ITT,  O.  PI.,  ii,  380. 
With  bills  and  glaves  from  prison  was  1  led. 

Churchy.  Challenge,  p  44. 

Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
club : 

And  laying  both  his  hands  upon  his  glcre. 

With  dreadful  strokes  let  drive  at  liim  so  sore 

As  forst  him  tlie  abacke.  F.  Q  ,  IV,  vii,  28. 

In  St.  25,  he  had  said  that  his  weapon 
was  a  "craggy  club." 

iWhat  iron  insirumeiit?  said  the  advocat,  it  possibly 
might  be  a  spade.  No,  sir,  said  the  countryman,  it 
was  a  gleave,  being  unwilling  to  use  the  name  of 
sword  or  wiiittle.  Hisfory  of  Fraiicion,  1655. 

To    GLAYER.      To    flatter.      Gliwan, 
Saxon  ;  also  Welch. 

Bcare  not  a  flattering  tongue  io  glarer  anie. 

Affectionate  Sheph.,  1594,  sign.  D  4. 
Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  witli  serrile 
patches  of  glavering  flattery  to  stitch  up,  &c. 

Antonio  and  Mellida.  sigu.  A  3,  b. 
O  glavering  flatteric. 
How  potent  art  thou  ! 

Marslon's  What  you  tcill,  D  3. 
For  commonly  in  all  dissimulations 
Th'  excess  ofglateriug  dotli  the  guile  detect. 

Mirror  fur  Mag.,  p.  406. 

In  the  following,  and  several  other 
passages,  it  means  leering,  ogling; 
that  is,  flattering  by  looks  of  tender- 
ness: 
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Do  you  liear,  sliff-toe?  give  }iim  warning,  admonition 
to  forsake  his  sawcy  glavering  grace,  and  liis  goggle 
eye.  2i.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  ylatering  eye 

Ou  the  cold  present  of  a  poesy. 

llaU's  Satires,  V,  1,  p.  85,  repr.  ed. 

Ha !  now  lie  glavers  with  his  fawning  snowte. 

lilarst.  Scourge,  Sat.  6th. 
For  shame,  leave  running  to  some  satrapas,  * 
Leave  glatering  on  liira  in  the  peopled  pressc ; 
Holding  him  ou  as  he  through  Paul's  doth  walke. 
With  uodds  and  less,  and  odd  superfluous  talke. 

Murston's  Satires,  1,  p.  137,  ri'pr.  ed. 
tHowbeit  of  his  owne  nature  suspitious  he  was,  and  of 
a  base  and  faint  heart ;  and  smiling  also  after  a  bitter 
sort ;  yea  and  glavering  otlierwhilcs  upon  a  man  to  do 
him  harme.  Holland's  Jmniianns  Marcellinus,  1609. 
+I''or  this,  as  also  your  other  endowments,  my  pen 
might  worthily  fil  wl:ole  pages;  but  your  splendent 
vertues  can  easily  be  their  own  heraulds,  to  lim  forth 
their  own  armory ;  and  to  extoll  in  presence  is  more 
glavering  and  poetical,  than  true  loving  and  pathetical. 
Oj/tick- Glasse  of  IIumors,'\.639. 

+So  e.vpert  divers  call  aloud, 

Pray  mind  your  pockets,  to  the  crowd ; 

And  by  such  subtile  (//«i)'n'Mi7  means. 

Prevent  distrust  of  their  designs ; 

But  if  your  eyes  a'n't  quick  of  motion, 

They'llplay  the  rogue,  that  gave  the  caution. 

Iludibras  Redivivus,  part.  1708. 

GLAVERER.     A  flatterer. 

These  glaverers  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid. 

Mirror  for  Hag.,  p.  407. 

GLAZE-WORM,  or  GLASS-WORM.  A 

glow-worm. 

Doest  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  should  be 
like  the  j?ac«-t';or»j,  which  shineth  most  bright  in  the 
daikc':'  £!/pA!(fj,  sign.  14. 

Moufet,  in  his  chapter  de  Cicindela, 
says :  "  Anglis  glowornte,  shine- 
worme,  glasswonne,  quasi  splendes- 
centem  verrnem  vocares." 
GLEADE,  GLEDE,  or  GLEED.  Burning 
coal,  flame,  fire,  or  beat ;  from  glecl, 
Saxon.     It  is  in  Chaucer. 

My  eyes  with  tears  against  the  fire  striving, 
AVhose  s,con:\\\i\%  gleed  my  heart  to  cinders  turneth. 

Drayt.  Idea,  40. 
Hot  burning  coals  doth  to  his  mouth  present. 
Which  he  to  handle  simply  doth  not  stick. 
This  little  fool,  this  retcbless  innocent, 
Tlic  burning  (?/ef(i  with  his  soft  tongue  doth  lick. 

Ibid.,  Birth  of  Moses,  p.  1509. 
Assure  yoursclfe  tlie  Leate  is  colde  which  in  your 

liand  you  fele, 
Compar'd  to  quick  sparkes  and  glowing  furious  gleade. 
As  from  your  bewties  pleasant  eyne   love  caused  to 
proceade. 

Homeiis  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh  ,  i,  p.  285. 
I'aire  Ilium  fall  in  burning  red  gledes  downe. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Sackv.  Induct.,  p.  208. 

Seemingly  borrowed  from  lord  Surrey; 

I  saw  Troia  fall  down  in  burning  gleties. 

JEneid,  ii,  v.  821. 

Tu  GLEADE.  To  burn  ;  from  the  above. 

The  nearer  I  approch,  the  more  my  flame  dotli  gleede. 
Tiirberv.  Ovid's  Epist.,  Q  4. 

f  GLEANE.    Properly,  a  handful  of  corn 
tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 

A  gleane  or  lieape  of  come  commonly  gathered  and 
bound  by  haudfuls  together. 

Withah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1CC8,  p.  87. 


GLEAVE.  The  same  as  glave,  a  sword. 
See  Glave. 

GLEDE,  or  GLEAD.  A  kite,  a  kind 
of  hawk.  Glicla,  Saxon  :  some  sup- 
pose from  his  gliding  motion. 

The  glead  and  swallow  labouring  long,  effectless, 
'Gainst  certain  death,  with  wearied  wings  fall  down, 
■  For  want  of  pearch,  and  with  the  rest  do  drown. 

Sgh.  Dx  Bartas,  3d  day,  1st  week. 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bible, 
the  ylede  and  kite  are  put  together, 
as  if  they  were  two  birds ;  but  that 
is  an  error.  Dent.,  xiv,  13.  [Com- 
pare the  following,  however.] 

tllowbeit,  tlie  Saracens,  whom  we  are  never  to  wish 
either  for  our  friends  or  enemies,  raunging  up  and 
do«ne  over  the  countrey,  whatsoever  came  in  their 
way,  in  a  small  time  spoyled  and  destroyed,  like  unto 
ravenous  gledes  and  kites,  which  if  they  have  spied 
any  prey  from  on  high,  quickly  in  their  flight  snatch 
it  up,  or  if  they  seize  upon  it,  make  no  long  stay. 

Holland's  Jmniianiis  Marcellinus,  1G09. 

A  GLEEK.  A  jest,  or  scoff;  from  glig, 
jest,  Saxon.     Whence  also  fflee. 

Now  Where's  the  bastard's  braves,  and  Charles's 
gleeks  ?  1  Hen.  VI,  iii,  2. 

You  feare  such  wanton  gleeks,  and  ill  report. 
May  stop  great  states  that  thither  would  resort. 

Sir  J.  Ilarringt.  Epigr.,  iii,  33. 
Unto  whom  Lucilla  answered  with  tliis  glieJce. 

Eiiph.,  k  2. 

2'o  ffive  the  gleeh,  meant  to  pass  a 
jest  upon,  to  make  a  person  appear 
ridiculous  : 

Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ?  Bel.  Ko  money,  on  my 
faith,  but  the  gleelc.  Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  5. 

To  ffive  the  minstrel,  which  follows, 
has  no  such  meaning.  Peter  only 
means,  "  I  will  call  you  minstrel,  and 
so  treat  you  ;"  to  which  the  musiciau 
replies,  "Then  I  will  give  you  the 
serving  creature,''  as  a  personal  re- 
tort in  kind. 

By  manly  mart  to  purchase  praysc, 
And  give  his  foes  the  gleeke. 

Turberv.,  cited  by  Stecvens. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken,  when  he 
gave  the  passage  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  as  an  example  o?  gleek,  in  the 
sense  of  music.  G/ig  certainly  had 
that  sense,  and  the  derivative  glee 
retains  it.  when  we  speak  of  catches 
and  glees ;  but  gleek  has  not  been 
found  so  used. 
To  GLEEK.     To  jest,  or  scoff  at. 

Nay,  I  c:\ngleek  upon  occasion. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

I  have  seen  you  ^/c^^iH^  and  galling  at  this  gentleman 

twice  or  thrice.  Hen.  V,  v,  1. 

The  more  that  I  get  her.  ♦he  more  she  doth  qleek  me. 

Tom  Tijler  and  his  Wife,  1698. 

GLEEK.  A  game  at  cards,  played  by 
three  persons  with  44  cards,  each 
hand  having  12,  and  8  being  left  for 
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the  stock.  It  might  also  be  formed 
Irom  glig  ;  but  a  game  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  by  old  French 
writers  :  "  Glic  est  un  jeu  des  anciens  ; 
selon  Villon  et  Coquillard,  il  signifie 
bonheur,  hazard."  Diet,  da  Fieux 
Lung.  Francois.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Rabelais,  in  the  chapter  on  the  sports 
of  Gargantua. 

It  was  reckoned  a  very  genteel  game 
in  Ben  Jonsou's  time  : 

Nor  play  with  costanaongers  at  mumchaiice,  tray- 
trip, 

—  But  keep  the  gallant'st  company  and  the  hest 

games  — 

—  Gleei  and  primero.  jdlchem.,  v,  4. 

In  the  scene  whence  the  following 
passage  comes,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  mode  of  playing. 

Come,  gentlemen,  what's  your  game?  V>hy gteeh ; 
that's  your  only  game.  Gleek  let  it  he,  for  I  am 
persuaded  I  shall  gleek  some  of  you — what  play  we? 
twelve  pence  gleek  '  Greene's  Tu  Qiioqiie,  O.  PL,  vii,  43. 

The  laws  of  the  game  are  given  at 
lai-ge  in  a  book  entitled  Wit's  Inter- 
preter. The  account  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here,  but  the  most  material 
parts  of  it  are  these.  The  players 
must  be  three,  neither  moi-e  nor  less  ; 
the  deuces  and  ti'ois  are  thrown  out 
of  the  pack  ;  each  person  lias  twelve 
cards  dealt  to  him,  and  eight  are  left 
for  the  stock  ;  seven  of  which  may  be 
bought  by  the  players,  the  eighth  is 
the  turn-up  card,  which  belongs  to 
the  dealer.  The  cards  had  nick- 
names :  the  ace  of  trumps  being  called 
Tib,  the  knave  Tom,  and  the  four 
Tiddie  ;  each  of  these  is  paid  for,  to 
him  who  holds  it,  by  the  two  others. 
There  are  other  prizes,  as  a  mournival 
(or  four)  of  any  card,  according  to  its 
value,  as  ace,  king,  &c. ;  a  gleek  (or 
three)  of  any  of  them  in  proportion. 
Whatever  the  prize  is,  three,  four,  six, 
or  eight  of  the  stake  is  paid  by  the  two 
other  players  to  the  holder  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, even  a  small  stake  might 
run  high ;  and  farthing,  halfpenny, 
or  penny  gleek,  were  common  among 
private  persons,  being  equivalent  to  so 
much  a  fish  at  other  games.  But  some 
•would  not  play  less  than  si.vpence, 
or  a  shilling ;  and  the  spendthrift  in 
the  above  comedy  will  not  condescend 
to  play  less  than  halfcrowns. 


Many  other  rules  are  given  respecting 
the  vie,  the  revie,  and  the  iniff,  which 
they  who  wish  to  know  must  be 
referred  to  the  book  above  cited;  and, 
as  games  for  three  are  rather  scarce, 
it  might  be  thought  an  object  by  some 
to  revive  the  forgotten  gatne  o^  gleek; 
which,  by  those  rules,  may  easily  be 
recovered.  See  Wit's  Interpreter, 
16G2,  p.  3(15. 

To  gleek  appears  above  as  a  term  of 
play,  for  gaining  a  decisive  advantage 
in  the  game.  To  be  gleek' d  is  used 
also  for  the  contrarv.  0.  PL,  vii, 
44. 
A  GLEEK,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  term 
in  the  above  game,  meaning  three 
cards  of  a  sort,  as  three  aces,  three 
kings,  &c.  See  Wit's  Interpreter,  p. 
367,  where  it  is  added,  that  a  gleek  of 
aces  received  four  (of  the  stake)  each, 
of  kings  three,  queens  two,  and  knaves 
one,  from  the  other  two  plavers. 

But  first 
Call  Aj-melUna;  for  this  day  we'll  celebrate 
A  gleek  of  marriages  :  Pandolfo  and  Flavia, 
Sulpitia  and  myself,  and  Trinculo 
With  Armellina.  Alhumazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  234 

You  say  wittily,  gossip ;  and  therefore  let  a  protest  go 
out  against  him. — A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a  gleek 
at  least.    B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Neics,  i'ourth  Intermean. 

A  mournival  was  four  cards  of  a  sort. 
See  iMouRNiVAL. 
GLERE.  Any  slimy,  ropy,  transparent 
matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg; 
properly  glair,  from  French.  As 
applied  to  an  egg,  glair  is  still  in 
use.    [See  Glare.] 

Let  me  likewise  declare  my  facts  and  fall. 
And  eke  recite  what  meanes  this  slimy  qlere. 

Mirr.fu'r  Mag.,  p.  lOf.. 
I  knew  my  life  no  longer  could  abide. 
For  rammish  stench,  bloud,  poison,  slimy  glere, 
'that  in  his  [the  monster's]  body  so  abundant  were. 

Ibid.,  p.  109. 

■\To  GLEWE.  To  look  eagerly;  to 
stare. 

Who  gallopt  on,  and  gletcde  with  fell  regarde, 
Pruuuuncing  thrcates  and  termes  of  hve  disdaine. 

Tiirbenille's  Tragical!  Tales,  loS7. 

GLIB.  A  large  tuft,  or  bush  of  hair, 
hanging  over  the  face,  and  worn  par- 
ticularly by  the  Irish.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  natural  head  of  hair,  com- 
pletely matted  together,  by  not  being 
ever  cut  or  combed.  Hence  it  was 
compared  to  a  thatch,  &c. 

Wiom  when  slie  saw  in  wretched  wecdcs  disguiz'd, 
With  heavy  glib  dcform'd,  and  meisrcr  face. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  viii.  12. 
They  [the   L'ish]   have  anotlicr  custon\e  from  the 
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Scytliians,  that  is  the  weaving  of  mantles ;  and  long 
glibbes,  wliicli  is  a  tliiclce  curled  busli  of  liaire,  liang- 
ing  downs  over  tlicir  t-ves,  and  monstrously  disguising 
them,  which  are  botli  very  had  and  huvtfull. 

Spenser's  View  of  Ireland,  p.  36o,  ed.  loUU. 
Proud  they  are  of  long  crisped  buslies  of  hcare,  which 
thfiy  terme  glibs.  llvUnsh.  Hist,  oflrel.,  iJ  4. 

It  "appears  that  this  mode  was  also 
adopted  hy  women  in  Ireland  : 

The  Irish  princesse,  and  with  licr  a  fifteen  others  moe. 

With  han-ins  fflybbes  that  hid  their  necks  as  tyiisel 

shadoViiiK  snoe.    lluni.  Jib.  EiijL,  v.  26,  p.  1*7- 

Gainsford's  Glory  of  England  says, 
that  those  of  the  women  were  called 
glibhins.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

iLike  mornings  clad 
In  griesl'd  frosts,  ere  plunip-cheek'd  Aiitiune  had 
Sliorn  the  tjlebs  golden  locks,  some  silver  hairs 
ML\t  with  his  black  appeard.  . ,     -,  «rn 

Chamberlaync's  Fharonnida,  1059. 

To  GLIB.  To  castrate  ;  supposed  to  be 
from  making  smootli,  which  is  the 
effect  of  that  operation  on  men. 

Bv  mine  lioiiour 
I'll  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  coheirs, 
And  I  had  rather  fjlib  myself,  than  they       ^  ,    ..  ., 
Should  not  produce  fair  issues.      Winter'' s  Tale,  ii,  1. 
If  I  comeback,  let  me  be  ^'HAJV. 

Si.  I'ati-ick  for  Ireland,  by  Shirley,  1640. 

To  glib  is  still  said  to  be  current  in 
some  counties  in  this  sense ;  and,  in 
the  northern  counties,  to  lib.  See 
Lib. 
GLIBBEUY.  Slippery;  from  glib, 
smooth,  slippery. 

let  who  will  elimbe  ambition's  gliblerij  rounds. 

And  Icane  upon  the  vulgar's  rotten  love, 

I'll  not  corrival  him.       Jack  Drum's  EiUert.,  sign.  B. 

Have  at  each  meal  an  or])han 
Serv"d  to  your  table,  or  a  (jVihhery  heir. 
With  all  his  lauds  melted  into  a  mortgage.        _ 

lluse's  Looking-alass,  O.  PI.,  ix,  206. 

tGLICERY.    Sleek ;  smooth. 

To  walke  on  the  seas  specifics  to  a  man,  delight,  but 
to  a  woman  a  dissolute  life,  for  tlie  sea  is  like  a  har- 
lot, a  nlicery  face,  and  a  broken  Jicart. 

Sampson's  VoK  Breaker,  1636. 

GLIDE,  n.  a.,  seems,  in  the  following 
passage,  to  mean  distorted,  or  squint- 
ing : 

I  think  such  speech  becomes  a  king  no  more  than 
(jUde  eyes  doth  his  face,  when  1  think  he  looks  on 
me  lie  sees  me  not. 

The  Prince's  Cabbala,  p.  3, 12mo,  1715. 

2h  GLIMPSE,  from  the  substantive, 
glimpse.     To  shine  or  flash  suddenly. 

Whose  <'litterini;  gite  so  r/limsed  in  mine  eies. 

As  yet  1  uote  what  proper  hew  it  bare.         ,     „,, 

Casroujnc's  Works,  Y  7,  o. 
And  little  glow-wormes  ///I'jwpiiwi'  in  the  dark 

liobert  B.  of  Jlnnling ton's  Death,  IbOl,  h  1. 

\To  GLISTER.     To  shine  ;  to  glitter. 

Whose  vertue,  valhaunce,  and  worthie  e.xploites  doe 
glister  emongst  the  muUitude  as  the  sunnc  beamcs 
doe  upon  the  cirquet  of  the  yearth. 

niche,  his  Farewell  to  Mililanc  Profession,  1581. 

•j-GLIWERING.     Glittering. 

Tlievr  crownes  nlywerynge  bryght  and  oryenlly. 

'  Barclay's  Fyfle  Eylog,  n.  d 


To  GLOAT,  or  GLOTE.  To  look  very 
intently,  with  affection  or  desire  ; 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  oi  gloar, 
which  meant  the  same.  See  Todd. 
To  gloar  is  still  Scotch. 

And  with  her  gloomy  eyes 
To  nlotewvow  those  stars  to  us  that  never  rise. 

Draijt.  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1178. 

It  is,  however,  still  in  use. 
tGLOBIRD,    or    GLOWBIRD.       The 

glow-worm. 

Globerde  a  Ave,  uiig  ver  que  reluit  de  nuyt. 

Palsgrave. 
Ver  ou  mousche  luisante  de  nuit.  A  glowbird:  a 
gloweworme,  or  lightworme.  Nomenclator. 

GLODE.  Supposed  to  be  put  as  the 
preterite  of  glide,  in  the  following 
passage  of  Spenser  : 

On  whom  remounting,  fiercely  forth  he  rode, 
Like  sparkes  of  fire  that  from  the  andvill  glode. 

^  F.  Q.,  IV,  IV,  23. 

For  this  use  Warton  finds  undoubted 
authority  in  Chaucer  and  in  Gower. 
See  Observ.  on  the  F.  Q.,  vol.  i,  p. 
259.  The  interpretation  is  the  more 
certain,  because  Spenser  copied  the 
simile,  as  well  as  the  word,  from 
Chaucer  : 

His  goode  stede  he  al  bestrode. 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode, 
As  sparckle  out  of  brond. 

Sir  Thopas,  v.  3410. 

Upton  has  strangely  quoted  it : 

And  forth  upon  his  way  he  rode. 

Which  conceals  the  most  convincing 
part  of  the  citation.  Chaucer  has  the 
word  also  in   the    Squiercs   Tale,  v. 

10707. 
A  GLODE,  probably  an    error   of  the 
press,    for   glade,"  in    the    following 
passage : 

Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate !  is't  not  a  r/lode  to  catch  woodcocks? 
'  B.  .y  Fl.  WilJgoose  Chase,  v,  4h 

Or  glode  might  be  a  provincial  pro 
nunciiitiun  oi  glade.     See  Gladk. 
To  GLOOM,  V.  n.         To  look  gloomy, 
melancholy,  or  sullen. 

If  cither  he  gaspcth  or  gloometh.       _  ^ 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  II  ije,  1598 

Also  V.  a.  to  make  gloomy. 
Todd  quotes  from  Young, 

A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ray.  . 


Hence  the  participle  glooming,  fo 
gloomy  or  lowering,  which  is  th( 
original,  and  probably  the  true  rcadin~ 
in  the  following  passage 


A  qlooming  peace  this  moruing  with  it  brings, 
Tlie  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  shew  his  liead.  ^ 

Borneo  and  Jul.,  v,  i 
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His  glistering  armor  made 
A  little  gloomhif)  light,  much  lilce  a  shade. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  14. 
■What  devill,  woman,  plucke  up  your  hart,  aud  leye  of 
al  this  ^/o»JiH(7.  Gaiiiijier  Giirt.,  0.  I'l.,  ii,  •18. 

'VATiereas  before  ye  satte  all  heavie  aud  gJomiiiijng. 

Chaloner's  Moruv  L'uc,  A  1. 

GLORIOUS.  Tain,  boastful.  Gloriosus, 
Latin.  This  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  has  become  obsolete  ;  Dr.  John- 
son cites  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 

Thou  shall  have  strokes,  and  strokes,  thou  glorious 

man. 
Till  thou  breath'st  thinner  air  than  that  thou  talk'st. 
B.  cj-  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  act  iv,  p.  440. 
Thy  tears 
Express'd  in  sorrow  for  tiie  much  I  suffer, 
A  glorious  insultation,  and  no  sign 
Of  pity  in  thee.  Slassing.  Unnat.  Comb.,  iv,  1- 

GLOUCESTER'S  LISTENING  WALL. 

A  wall  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Gloucester,  famous  for  the  same  pro- 
perty as  the  whispering  gallery  at 
St.  Paul's,  but  probably  ecHpsed  by 
the  superior  celebrity  of  the  latter, 
since  the  existence  of  the  new  church. 
Camden  thus  speaks  of  it:  "Beyond 
the  quire,  in  an  arch  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  ivall,  built  with  so  great 
artifice  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
with  corners,  that  if  one  whisper  very 
low  at  one  end,  and  another  lay  his 
ear  to  the  other  end,  he  may  easily 
hear  every  syllable  distinct."  Vol. 
i,  p.  2/5,  ed.  1/22. 

That  you  may  know  each  whisper  from  Prester  John 
Against  the  wind,  as  fresh  as  'twere  deliver'd 
Through  a  trunk  or  Gloucester's  Ust'ning  indl. 

Jlbumazar,  O.  PI.,  vii,  141. 

In  a  modern  description  of  the 
cathedral,  I  find  this  account : 

Tlie  renowned  xchisper'ing  place  is  a  long  gallery, 
e.xtending  from  one  side  of  the  clioir  to  the  otlier, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon.  If  a  person  whisper 
at  one  side,  every  syllable  may  be  heard  distinctly  on 
the  other  side,  tluragh  the  pass.ige  is  open  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  and  window.  In  the  middle  of  the  whispering 
place  are  these  verses  : 

Doubt  not  but  God  who  sits  on  high 

Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear; 
TMien  a  dead  wall,  thus  cunningly. 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

Historical  Descr.,  publ.  1810. 

A  view  of  part  of  its  exterior  may  be 
seen  in  Storer's  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Cathedral  Churches,  vol.  ii, 
Gloucest.,  pi.  1. 
GLOVE.  While  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
lasted,  the  (/love  of  a  lady  worn  in  the 
helmet,  as  a  favour,  was  a  very  honor- 
able token  ;  and  much  of  the  wearer's 
success  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  virtue  of  the  lady  :  whence 


the  following  boast  of  Henry  of  j\Ion- 
mouth,  which  his  father  remarks  is 
"as  dissolute  as  desperate:" 

His  answer  was,  he  would  unto  the  stews. 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  i)Iuck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour;  and  with  that 
lie  woidd  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Bich.  II,  V,  3. 

At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  according 
to  Drayton,  all  the  noble  youth  were 
distinguished  by  such  tokens  : 

One  wore  his  mistress'  garter,  one  her  gloce. 

And  he  a  lock  of  his  dear  lady's  hair. 
And  he  her  colours  whom  he  most  did  love ; 

There  was  not  one  but  did  some  favour  wear. 

Vol.  i,  p.  16. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  same  account  in 
sober  history : 

One  part  had  their  plumes  at  whyt,  another  hadde 
them  at  redde,  and  the  thyrde  had  them  of  several 
colours.  One  ware  on  his  headpiece  his  ladies  sieve, 
and  another  bare  on  hys  helme  the  glove  of  his  dear- 
lynge.  "  Hall's  Chron.,  Hen.  IV. 

In  peaceful  intercourse  they  were  worn 
in  the  hat :    ' 

O  Philip,  wert  thou  alive  to  see  this  alteration,  thy 
men  turn'd  to  women,  thy  soldiers  to  lovers,  gloves 
vxrn  in  velvet  caps,  instead  of  plumes  in  graven  hel- 
mets, thou  wouldst  either  die,  &c. 

Alex.  <j-  Campaspe,  0.  PI.,  ii,  131. 

Lyly,  as  was  usual,  here  attributes 
the  manners  of  his  own  times  to 
others  which  had  no  notion  of  them. 
In  the  decline  of  this  fashion,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  coxcombical  and 
dissolute  servants  : 

What  hast  thou  been?— a  serving  man,  proud  itt 
heart  and' mind;  that  curl'd  my  hair,  wore ^/ouej  in 
my  cap,  &c.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

He  who  claimed  a  glove  thus  worn,, 
must  fight  for  it,  which  was  equivalent 
to  fighting  for  the  lady :  whence  they 
were  sometimes  worn  as  a  mere  token. 
of  challenge  : 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet;  then,  if  ever  thou  dar'st  acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  uiy  quarrel.  W.  Here's  my  glove, 
give  me  another  of  thine.  K.  Hen-  lliere.  W.  This 
will  I  also  wear  in  my  ca|) :  it  ever  thou  come  to  nifr 
and  say,  after  to-morrow-,  this  is  my  glove,  I  will  take 
thee  a"bo.\  on  the  ear.  A'.  Hen.  It  ever  1  live  to  see 
it,  1  wiU  challenge  it.  IF.  Thou  durst  as  well  be 
hang'd.  Hn.  Y,  iv,  1. 

By  the  use  the  king  afterwards  makes 
of  it,  we  see  that  a  glove  might  also 
be  a  token  of  enmity  to  him  from 
whom  it  was  taken. 

When  Alencon  aud  myself  were  down  together,  I 
pluck'd  this  ///uiY  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge 
this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alcni;on,  r.nd  an  enemy  to  our 
person.  If  thou  encounter  any  such,  apprehend  him. 
^  Ihid.,\y,l^ 

Welford,  in  the  Scornful  I-ady,  re- 
fusing to  wear  Abigail's  glove  as  a 
favour,  tells  us,  incidentally,  the  com- 
mon price   of  gloves   at   that   tinie^ 
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winch  is  higlicr  tlian  one  might  have  I 
supposed  : 

If  it  have  none  of  tliese,  ami  prove  no  more 

But  a  bare  nhre  of  half-a-crown  a  pau-, 

'Twill  be  bnt  half  a  courtesy,  I  wear  two  always. 

Act  111,  sc.  1. 

Gloves  were  often  nicely  perfumed. 
Autolycus  ofTers  for  sale 

Gloirs  as  sweet  as  damask  roses.        Jrint.  Tale,  iv,  3. 

And  Mopsa  soon  after  claims  such  a 
pair,   as   a   promise  from  her   lover. 
The  continuator  of  Stowe  tell  us  that 
"The  queenc  [Elizabeth]  had  a  payre 
of  perfumed  gloves,    trimmed    onlie 
with  foure  tuftes  or  roses  of  culler' d 
silke.   The  queene  took  such  pleasure 
in  those  gloves,  that  she  was  pictured 
with  those  gloves  upon  her  hands." 
p.  868.     When  the  queen  went  to 
Cambridge,  in   1578,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor "presented  a  paire   o(  gloves, 
perfumed,   and    garnished   with   em- 
broiderie   and    goldsmithes    wourke, 
price  Ixs." — "  It  fortuned  that  the 
paper  in  which  the  gloves  were  folded 
to  open  ;  and  hir  majestic,  behoulding 
the  beautie  of  the  said  gloves,  as  in 
great  admiration,  and  in  token  of  hir 
thankfull    acceptation   of  the    same, 
held  up  one  of  her  hands,  and  then 
smelling  unto  them,  putt  them  half 
waie  upon  hir  hands."    Nich.  Progr. 
ofEliz.,  vol.  ii,  an.  1578.     Gloves  of 
proportionable  value  were  presented 
to  her  principal  courtiers.     Mr.  War- 
ton   adds,  that,   in  the  year  1631,  a 
charge  occurs  in  the  bursar's  book  of 
Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  "pro  fumigandis 
cliirothecis,"  for  perfaming  gloves.   It 
appears  from  the  same  passage,  that 
line  perfumes  were  then   but  newly 
made  in   England,  and  that  tlic  sort 
which  perfumed  the   queen's  gloves 
was  long  called  the  Erie  of  Oxford's 
jierfume  ;  because  Edward  Vcrc,  earl 
of  Oxford,  had  brought  it,  with  other 
refinements,  from  Italy,     This  was  in 
the  15th  of  Elizabeth. 

One  gives  to  ma  perfumed  (/loves, 
Tlie  best  that  lie  can  biiy  me. 

Live  wliere  I  will  1  have  the  loves 
Of  all  that  do  come  ni<;h  me. 
A  Fayre  I'ortioii.  for  a  Fcajre  Ma'ule,  Evans's 
liallads,  edit.  1810,  vol.  i,  p.  37. 

The  following  lines  on  a  i^erfumed 
glove,  may  be  added  to  the  notices  of 
the  practice : 


Thon  more  than  most  sweet  glove 
tJnlo  my  most  sweet  love, 
Suffer  me  to  store  with  kisses 
Tiiis  empty  lodging,  tliat  now  misses 
Tlie  jiure  rosie  hand  that  ware  thee, 
Whiter  than  the  kid  that  hare  thee. 
Thou  art  soft,  but  that  was  softer, 
Cupid's  self  hath  kist  it  oftcr 
Than  ere  he  did  his  mother's  doves, 
Supposing  her  the  queen  of  loves 
That  was  thy  mistress,  best  of  gloves ! 

Wilts  Inlerpr.,  p.  oil. 

-j-GLOVE.  A  bribe  was  sometimes  so 
called,  because  it  used  to  be  offered  in 
a  glove.  In  the  following  lines  a  glove 
(if  not  a  misprint  for  dove),  is  oddly 
spoken  of  as  the  symbol  of  gentleness. 

Call  him  pigsny,  chicken,  and  love, 
He'l  be  as  f/enile  os  a  t/loi-e, 
IIc'l  soon  be  pacify'd  by  cogging : 
WhUst  he  said  this,  he  fiU'd  a  noggin. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  lOfao. 

To  GLOUT.  To  look  pouting  or  sullen  ; 
said  to  be  from  gloa,  to  behold,  Goth. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes 
for  gloat,  which  is  of  the  same  origin. 
Examples  have  been  found  of  its  use 
as  late  as  Milton  and  Garth  ;  yet  it  is 
a  word  scarcely  known  at  present. 
See  Todd  in  loe. 

fGLOI.IT.     A  sullen  look  ;  a  frown. 

First  came  the  poets  of  each  land,  and  tooke 
Their  place  in  order,  learned  Virgill  struck 
In  for  the  first,  Ben  Johnson  cast  a  //lout. 
And  swore  a  niightv  oatli  lice'd  pluck  him  out. 

■    Copie  of  a  Letter,  Sr.,  -Ho,  IGll. 

To  GLOZE.  To  interpret,  or  put  con- 
struction upon  anything  ;  from  glose, 
a  comment,  French.  Dr.  Johnson, 
says  that  in  this  sense  it  should  be 
written  gloss;  but  he  was  mistaken, 
Chaucer  uses  to  gloze,  for  to  interpret,! 
and  both  words  are  genuine  ;  the  onf 
derived  from  the  French  glose,  th« 
other  from  the  low  Latin  g fossa. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land, 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  y'oze 
To  be  the  realm  of  I'rance.  Jien.  }',  i, 

And  on  tlie  cause  and  question  now  in  luind, 
Have  i/loz'd  but  superficially.  Tro.  .j-  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

'Here  is  a  matter  worthy  glosspir/e. 
Of  Gammer  Gurton's  needle  losinge. 

Gammer  Gnrton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  28 

Also  to  flatter.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
this  sense  may  be  deduced  from  the 
other.  Comments  are  usually  made 
in  a  flattering  style,  extolling  the 
merits,  and  extenuating  the  faults  of 
the  author.  Skinner,  however,  derives 
it  from  glesan,  Saxon  ;  and  Lye  from 
glcesen,  Icelandic.  M 

Why  thus  it  shall  become  H 

Itigh-wittedTamora  toy/ycc  with  all.  ,     f- 

Tit.  Aiulr.,  IV,  4. 
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He  that  no  more  must  nay,  is  listen'd  more 
Than  he  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose. 
Rich.  II,  ii,  1.— 119  b. 
For  well  he  could  his  glozing  speaches  frame 
To  such  vain  uses  that  him  best  became. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  viii,  14. 

WTiom  glozing  Juno,  '^rainst  lier  niinde,  with  cost  did 

entertaine.  V'arner's  Mb.  Engl.,  1,  5,  p.  17. 

This  word  was  used  by  Milton,  and 
even  later. 

tl  glose  not,  lye  not,  thee  when  I  applaud : 
None  more  deservetli,  less  dcsireth  laud. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  1677. 
tEvery  smooth  tale  is  not  to  be  beleeved ;  and  everj' 
glosing  tongue  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Smth's  Sermons,  1G09. 

GLOZE,  s.  An  interpretation  ;  properly 
ffloss,  from  glnssa. 

Now  to  plain  deaUng,  lay  these  glazes  by. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 
Now  a  vengeance  of  his  new  nose, 
For  bringing  in  any  sucbe  unaccustom'd  glnse. 

t!ew  Ciistome,  0.  PI.,  i,  258. 

Also  flattery,  in  this  sense,  from  (jlesan, 
Saxon.  Mr.  Todd  calls  it  one  of  our 
oldest  words. 

And  in  extolling  their  beauties,  they  give  move  credite 
to  their  own  glasses  than  men's  gloses. 

Euph.  if-  his  Engl,  p.  75. 

tGLUM.     Sullen. 

And  not  Athens  only,  but  so  austere  and  glum  a  gene- 
ration as  those  of  Sparta. 

Itgmer  on  Tragedies,  1678,  p.  3. 
But  or  the  course  was  set,  fvnie  ware  away  apace. 
And  Boreas  broth  was  blacke,  and glummisk  chill: 
W'hich  caused  me  to  seeke  a  warmer  place, 
Underneatli  a  rocke,  on  the  other  side  the  hiU. 

Golden  Mirroiir,  1589. 

To  GLUT.  To  swallow.  Engloutb; 
French. 

Tlinu;;h  ev'ry  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  liim.  Temp  ,  i,  1. 

Milton  also  has  glut  ted,  for  swallowed. 
See    Johnson.       In    modern    usage, 
satiety  is  always  implied  in  glutting. 
To  GNARL.    To  snarl ;  gnyrran,  Saxon. 

Tor  gnarling  sorrow  liath  less  pow'r  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

nich.  II,  i,  3. 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

2  Hen.  VI,  in,  1. 

GNARLED.  Knotted.  Chaucer  uses 
gnarre  for  a  hard  knot  i  applying  it 
metaphorically  in  his  description  of 
the  miller. 

lie  was  short  shulder'd,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre. 

Prol.  to  C.  T.,  oul. 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  tlie  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.  Mens,  for  Meas.,  ii,  2. 

A  kindred  word,  gnarly,  is  cited  from 
an  old  play,  entitled  Antonio's  Re- 
venge, printed  in  1602: 

'Till,  by  degrees,  the  tough  and  gnarlg  trunk 
'Be  riv'd  in  sunder. 

\To  GNARRE.  To  snarl,  or  growl;  of 
the  same  origin  as  gnarl. 

At  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong, 

And  felly  gnarre.  Spens.  I'.  Q.,  I,  v,  31. 


Hot  sparks  and  smells,  that  man  and  beast  would 

choke, 
The  gnarring  porter  durst  not  whine  for  doubt. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  Iv,  8. 

Cerberus  is  the  object  of  description 
in  both  these  passages. 

jAnd  such  as  tliose  will  in  their  kennels  lye. 
And  guar  and  snarle,  and  grumble  secretly. 
But  with  full  mouth  they  dare  not  barke  or  bite. 

Taylor's  WorJces,  1630. 

GNAT,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  quasi 
wretch,  or  insect ! 

Like  a  gratefuU  gnat,  he  will  recommend  your  bounty 
to  his  succeeding  post-boy.  Clitus's  Whimz.,  p.  118. 
Wliicli  visitation  they  (poore  gnats)  may  properly 
tearnie  a  plague.  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

tGNAT-SNAP.  A  bird,  called  also  the 
fig-pecker. 

The  little  ^/ia^-^ifly;  (worthy  princes  boords). 
And  the  greene  parrat,  fainer  of  our  words, 
■  Wait  on  the  phoi'ni.v,  and  admire  her  tunes. 
And  gaze  themselves  in  )ier  blew-golden  plumes. 

Du  Bartas. 

A  GNOFFE.  A  churl,  or  brutish  per- 
son. Coles  has  " gnqff^,  inurbanus." 
See  also  Kersey's  and  Bailey's  Diet. 
Chaucer  uses  it;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  his  Glossary,  quotes  Urry  as  ex- 
plaining it,  "an  old  cuff,  a  miser;" 
but  adds,  "I  know  not  upon  what 
authority."  Skinner  has  it  in  his 
older  Glos-ary,  "  Gnoff,  exp.  avarus, 
credo  ab  A.  S.  gnafan,  rodere,  qui  so. 
prse  avaritia  etiam  ossa  ipsa,  instar 
canum,  arrodit." 

Tliere  on  a  blockc  my  head  was  stricken  off. 
As  Bap'.ist's  head  for  Herod,  hXooHy  gnoffe. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  428. 

Two  ancient  examples  are  cited  in  a 
comment  on  the  Miller's  Tale  of 
Chaucer,  published  in  London,  in 
16G5,  12mo,  which  i\lr.  Todd  has  in- 
serted in  his  Illustrations  of  Chaucer, 
p.  260. 
GOADE,  or  GOURDE.  A  name  for  a 
sort  of  false  dice. 

Faith,  my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  I  have  learned 
but  three  sorts,  the  goade,  the  Fulliam,  and  the  slop- 
kater-tre.  Mons.  D'Olire,  F  3. 

See  Gourd. 

fGOADS.  Men  who  stood  by  horse- 
dealers  at  fairs  to  run  up  the  prices 
by  fictitious  biddings,  &c.  Dekkers 
LantJwrne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

tGO-BY-GROUND.  A  diminutive  per- 
son. 

A  channon  of  Toledo,  who  was  ii  mm  of  a  very  lowe 
and  sU  lulcr  statiU'C,  scoHingly  ask'd  a  poore  frier  that 
had  but  one  eye,  what  he  us'd  to  pray  for  at  Gods 
hand,  atllrming  that  it  were  right  necessarie  he  pray'd 
unto  him  for  another  eye.  Indeede  sir  (.answered  the 
frycri  I  had  need  havetwo  eyes,  to  disccrnc  so  pettit 
a  qoe-b'j-ground  as  you. 

Coplefs  ints,  Fils,  and  Fancies,  1614 
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GO  BY,  JERONIMO.  An  expression 
made  almost  proverbial,  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  contemporary  writers.  It  was 
originally  in  Kyd's  play  called  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  a  sequel 
to  that  called  the  First  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo  ;  and  was  the  common  subject 
of  ridicule  to  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
In  the  original  these  words  are  spoken 
by  Hieronimo,  or  Jeronimo,  to  him- 
self. Finding  his  application  to  the 
king  improper  at  the  moment,  he 
•says, 

Hieronimo,  beware ;  yo  hij,  go  hy. 

SeeO.  PI.,  iii,  190. 

Shakespeare  has  ridiculed   it  in   the 

induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

No,  not  a  denier;  Go  by,  Jeroiiinnj.    Ind.,  sc.  1. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  ridicule,  calls  the  play 
itself  by  that  name  : 

What  new  book  have  you  tliere?  wliat!  Goe  by, 
Hieronymo  ? — I,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  V  is't  not  well 
pen'd? — Well  pen'd?  I  would  faine  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was. 

Every  Man  in  his  //.,  i,  5. 

Many  other  passages  from  the  same 
play  are  there  produced.  In  another 
drama  also  we  find  : 

But  if  I  were  as  you,  I'de  cry  "  Go  by,  Jero>iimo,f/o  by." 
Shoemaker's  Holiday,  1610,  C  b. 

To    satisfy   curiosity  to    the    utmost, 
both    parts    are    republished   in    the 
third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 
tGOD-A-MERCY. 

Lick.  Heyday !  say'st  thou  me  so  Kate  ?  God-a-mercy 
for  that  girl,  by  the  mass,  and  that  word  shall  cost 
mc  the  best  fairing  in  the  pedlcr's  pack. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 
A  faylor  is  a  thief,  a  serjeant  is  worse, 
Who  hero  lies  dead,  t/od-a-massy  horse. 

in  Its' Recreations,  1654. 

tGO-DOWN.     A  draught. 

At  {hxce  (;o-dotnis  Dick  doffs  me  off  a  not, 
The  English  gutter's  Latine  for  liis  throat. 

If'itts  Recreations,  IGSi. 
We  have  frolick  rounds, 
"We  have  merry  go-doxeiis. 
Yet  nothing;  is  done  at  random.  Ibid. 

GOD  ILD,  or  DILD  YOU.  Corrupt 
forms  of  speech,  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  "  God  yield,  or  give  you, 
some  advantage."     See  Yield. 

How  do  you,  sir?  you  are  very  well  met;  God  'ild you 
for  yoiu-  last  company;  I  am  \ery  glad  to  see  you. 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 

Also  Ibid.,  V,  4. 

In  Hamlet  it  is  printed  God'ield  you, 
in  the  modern  editions ;  but  the  old 
quarto  has  good  d'dd  you.  Ilaml., 
iv,  5.  So  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle : 
"  Marry    God  d'dd  you,    dainty   my 


dear."  ii,  2.  Shakesp.,  Suppl.,  ii, 
295.     And  Gammer  Gurton, 

God  dylde  you,  master  mine.        0.  PI.,  ii,  64-. 

Sylvester  has  it,  very  remarkably  : 

Your  painted  cheekes  and  eics, 
His  cake  is  dough,  God  dild  you,  hee  will  none, 
Hee  leaves  his  sute,  and  thus  hee  saith  anon. 

Du  Bart.,  B.  iv.  The  Decay, 

But  the  phrase  is  often  rightly  spelt 
also.  In  the  following  passage  the 
modern  editions  give  it  at  length  ;  but 
the  folios  of  1623  and  1032  have 
God-eyld  : 

Herein  I  teach  you 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.  Macb.,  i,  6. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  eyld  might  be 
a  corruption  of  shield ;  but  erro- 
neously, as  yield  is  often  found  at 
length.     We  have  it  here  also  : 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for  it.  Ant.  <?-  67.,  iv,  2. 

God  yelde  you,  Esau,  with  all  my  stomach. 

Jacob  ^  Esau,  15C8. 
Syr,  quoth  Guy,  God  yeelde  it  you, 
Of  this  great  gift  you  give  me  now. 

Sir  Guy  of  Wane,  bl.  1.,  A  a  1. 
God  yeeld  you,  sir,  said  the  deafe  man,  I  will  walke 
after  the  rest.        Summary  on  Du  Bartas,  sign.  *  3  b. 

Chaucer  has  it  too,  Sompnou'r's  Tale, 
V.  7759. 
GOD  PAYS.  A  profane,  though  cant- 
ing expression,  much  used  at  one 
time  by  disbanded  soldiers  and  others, 
who  thought  they  iiad  a  right  to  live 
upon  the  public  charity.  Ben  Jonson's 
r2th  Epigram  gives  a  full  detail  of  the 
practice,  as  employed  by  one  whom 
he  calls  lieutenant  Shift,  who,  on 
every  occasion,  puts  off  his  creditors 
with  this  phrase : 

To  every  cause  lie  meets,  this  voice  he  brays, 
;  His  only  answer  is  to  all,  God  pays. 

\      So  also  in  his  Masque  of  Owls  : 

Wliom  since  they  have  strijit  away. 
And  left  him  God  to  pay. 

It  occurs  also,  as  Mr.  Gilford  has 
shown,  in  another  old  play  : 

But  there  be  some  that  bear  a  soldier's  form. 
That  swear  by  him  they  never  think  upon; 
Go  swaggering  up  and  down,  from  house  to  house. 
Crying,  God  pays.  Loud.  Prodigal,  ii,  3. 

For  this  play,  of  which  Mr.  Malone 
justly  says,  that  one  knows  not  which 
most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  the 
printer  in  affixing  Shakespeare's  name 
to  it,  or  the  poet's  negligence,  in 
suffering  such  a  piece  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  see  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  449,  &c. 

tTliesc  feathcr'd  fidlcrs  sing,  and  Icape,  and  play, 
Tlie  begger  takes  delight,  aud  God  doth  pay. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1G.30. 
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fGOD-SPEED. 

He  slit  her  nose  by  this  light,  and  she  were  ten  ladies  ; 
twas  not  for  notliing  my  liusbnnd  said  liee  should 
meete  her  tliis  evening  at  Adonis  eliappell;  but  and 
I  come  to  the  God-speed  ou't,  lie  tell  em  on't  soundly. 
He  of  Gulls, '[(•%'i. 

fGOD-THANK  YOU. 

But  we  had  spun  out  our  longest  period  of  time,  and 
so  with  many  muivj  God  tlianke  hers,  we  bad  our  good 
cheap  hostesse  adiew.  MS.  Lausd.,  213. 

GOD    TOFORE,    or    GOD    BEFORE; 

that  is,  Gotl  going  before,  assisting, 
guiding,  or  favouring.  See  Tofore. 
In  Cliaucer  it  is  in  the  older  form, 
God  toforne.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7294. 
Tr.  ^-  Cress.,  i,  lOfiO. 

Else,  God  tofore,  myself  may  live  to  see 
His  tired  corse  lie  toiling  in  his  blood. 

Cornelia,  O.  PL,  ii,  268. 

God  before  is  twice  in  Shakespeare's 
Hen.  V: 

For,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  dauphin  at  his  father's  door,     i,  3. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  wUl  come  on.        iii,  6. 

So  here,  in  a  still  fuller  form  : 

For  in  my  skill  his  sound  recoverie  lies, 
Doubt  not  thereof,  if  setting  God  before. 

Mirr.for  Mngist.,  p.  543. 

GOD  YOU  GOOD  MORROW,  for  God 
give  you  a  good  morrow.  An  elliptical 
form. 

By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart  to  you, 
and  God  you  good  morrow.      B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  4. 

So  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1640.  Whalley's 
edition  has  merely  "give  you  good 
morrow." 
GODDARD.  A  kind  of  cup,  or  goblet, 
made  with  a  cover  or  otherwise.  In 
the  Introductio  in  Actum  secundum, 
subjoined  to  Tancred  and  Gismunda, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the 
dumb  show  preceding  each  act,  we 
find  this  description  : 

Lucrece  entered,  attended  by  a  maiden  of  honour  with 
a  covered  goddurd  of  gold,  and,  drawing  the  curtains, 
•she  offereth  unto  Gismunda  to  taste  thereof. 

0.  PI.,  ii,  230. 

So  also : 

A  goddard,  or  an  anniversary  spice-bowl. 
Drank  off  by  th'  gossips. 

Gagton's  Festiv.  Notes,  iv,  5,  p.  195. 

I  find  no  certain  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Godard,  according  to 
Camden,  means  godhj  the  cup;  and 
appefirs  to  have  been  achristening  cup. 
[The  goddard  was  a  small  earthenware 
cup  or  tankard,  in  earlier  times  called  a 
godet.  Among  the  stores  for  the 
king's  ship.  The  George,  in  ISlo,  is 
an  entry  for  nine  godettes,  called 
"flegghes,"  vs.    iij^. ;    and    a    large 


godett  for  the  king,  xijj.  Stowe, 
speaking  of  "Mount  Goddard-street, 
in  Ivie-lane,"  says,  "it  was  so  called 
of  the  tippling  tliere;  and  the  god- 
dards  mounting  from  the  tappe  to  the 
table,  from  the  table  to  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  over  the  head."] 
GOD-FATHER.  The  twelve  men  on  a 
jury  appear  to  have  been,  jocularly 
and  commonly,  called  the  godfathers 
of  the  prisoner. 

Not  I, 
If  you  be  such  a  one,  sir,  1  will  leave  you 
To  your  god-fathers  in  laio.    Let  twelve  men  work. 

B.  Jons.  Devil's  an  .Jss,  v,  5. 
I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted  to  the  jail,  and  have  his 
twehe  godvathers,  good  men  and  true,  condemn  him  to 
the  gallows.  Muses'  Looking-glass,  O.  PI.,  l\,  251. 

This  phrase  being  already  cuiTent, 
makes  the  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Gratiano  more  natural  and  easy : 

In  christ'ning  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers, 

Had  1  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more. 

To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

Merch.  Ten.,  iv,  1. 

The  impropriety  of  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Venetian,  M'ho  knew 
nothing  of  juries,  was  not  then  re- 
garded. 
fGODGE.  Apparently  a  contraction 
for,  or  corruption  of,  God  give. 

Godge  you  god  morrow,  sir.         Chapman's  May  Day. 

tGODHOOD.     For  godhead. 

Fap.  Woodst  thou  have  godhooi? 
I  wdl  translate  this  beauty  to  the  spheres, 
"Wliere  thou  shalt  shine  tlic  brightest  star  in  heaven. 
Ueyv:ood's  Silver  Jge,  ](il3. 

GOD-PHERE.  A  godfather;  literally 
a  godly  companion,  from  God  and 
fere. 

My  god-phere  was  a  Pxibian  or  a  Jew. 

B.Jous.  Tale  of  a  Tul,i\-,l. 

I  do  not  recollect  another  example. 
GOD'S  BLESSING.  "To  go  out  of 
God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun," 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  quitting  a 
better  for  a  worse  situation.  Ray  has 
it,  among  proverbial  phrases,  "Out 
of  God's  blcssifig  into  tlie  warm  sun," 
to  which  he  gives  as  equivalent,  "Ab 
cquis  ad  asinos,"  p.  192.  Howell 
also  has  it,  Plngl.  Proverbs,  p.  5, 
col.  a,  and  explains  it,  "from  good 
to  worse." 

Pray  God  tlicy  bring  us  not,  when  all  is  done, 
Oat  of  God's  blessing  into  this  warm  sun. 

llarringt.  Epig.,  ii,  56 

The  proverb  is  reversed  here  : 

Therefore  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  advice,  and  prosecut 
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tliine  owne  determiiintion,  Hioit  shaU  come  out  of  a 
icarme  sitiine  into  God's  bless'tiiij. 

Euphtes,  Z  3, 1),  letter  last. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in 
supposing  that  an  aUusion  to  this 
saying  was  meant  in  Hamlet,  when 
the  King  says  to  him, 

IIo-.v  is  it  tlmt  tlie  clouds  still  liang  on  you? 

To  which  he  answers. 

Kg,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 

HamL,  i,  2. 

INIeaning,  I  am  unfortunate,  unblessed, 
out  of  God's  blessing. 
GOD'S  DYNES.     A  corrupt  oath,  the 
origin   of  which  is  obscure,  and  not 
worth  inquiring. 

God's  dynes,  I  am  an  onion  if  I  liad  notratlier,  he. 

Trial  of  Chiralry,  Dnima,  1G05,  C  1. 

fGOD'S  GOOD.    A  blessing  on  a  meal  ? 

Let  the  cooke  bee  tliy  physition,  and  the  shambles  thy 
apothecaries  shop:  hee'that  for  every  qualme  will 
take  a  receipt,  and  cannot  make  two  meales,  unlesse 
Galen  bee  liis  Gods  qood,  shall  bee  sure  to  make  the 
physition  rich  and  himselfe  a  beggcr :  his  bodie  will 
never  bee  without  diseases,  and  his  purse  ever  without 
money.  Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  Enf/Uind. 

tGOD'S  KICHEL,  i.  e.,  God's  cake. 

Gods  kichel,  a  cake  given  to  god-children  at  their 
asknig  blessing.        Vunion's  Ladies  bictiunary,  169-1. 

tGOD'S  MARK.  A  mark  placed  on 
houses  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
the  plague. 

Willi  Lord  have  raereie  npon  us,  on  the  dore, 
AVliich  (though  the  words  be  good)  doth  grieve  men 

sore. 
And  o're  the  doore-posts  fi.x'd  a  crosse  of  red 
Betokening  that  there  death  some  bloodbath  shed. 
Some  with  gods  markes  or  tokens  doe  espie. 
Those  marks  or  tokens,  shew  them  they  must  die. 

Tiitjlor's  Workes,  1G30. 

tGOD'S  SUNDAY.     Easter  Sunday. 

This  day  is  called,  in  many  places,  Goddes  Sondaye : 
ye  kiiowe  well  that  it  is  tlie  mauer  at  this  daye  to  do 
the  fyre  out  of  the  hall,  and  the  blacke  wynter  brondes, 
and  all  thyngcs  that  is  foule  with  fume  and  smoke 
shall  be  done  awaye,  and  there  the  fyre  was  shall  be 
gayly  aravcd  with  fayre  floures,  and  strewed  with 
grenc  rysshes  all  abou'te.         The  Festival,  1511,  f.  oG. 

GOD'S  SONTIES,  or  SANTY.  Appa- 
rently meant  as  an  oath,  by  the  health 
of  God,  "santc,"  but  corrupted. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  an  excellent  remark 
on  the  cause  of  such  corruptions, 
which  1  shall  not  scruple  to  transcribe. 
"Perhaps  it  was  once  customary  to 
swear  by  the  santc;  i.  e.,  health  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  Oaths  of  such 
a  turn  are  not  unfrequent  among  our 
ancient  writers.  All,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  crime  of  profane  swearing,  that 
they  were  content  to  disguise  their 
meaning  by  abbreviations,  which  were 


permitted  silently  to  terminate  in  ir- 
remediable corruptions." 

By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 

Mer.  Ven.,  ii,  -. 
God's  santie,  this  is  a  goodly  book  indeed  ; 

And, 

Godes  santy,  pastyme,  my  playfellow; 

Are  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  an 
old  comedy,  entitled,  The  longer  thou 
livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  bl.lett,, 
no  date. 

Gods  santy,  yonder  come  friers !  I  know  them  too. 

Honest  /O.,  O.  ri.,iii,  3G1. 

It  is  there  conjectured  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  the  original  form  before  corrup- 
tion was  God's  sanctity,  or  God's 
sai7ifs  ;  either  of  which  is  sufficiently 
probable. 
tGODSWORBET. 

When  Gillian  and  her  gossips  all  are  met. 
And  in  the  match  of  gossiping  down  set. 
And  plain  mass-parson  cutting  bread  for  tli'  table. 
To  tell  how  fast  they  talk,  my  tongue's  not  able ; 
One  tels  strange  news,  th'  other  godsworbet  cries. 
The  third  shaking  her  head,  alack  replies, 
She  on  her  bens,  this  on  her  ducks  do  talk. 
On  thousand  things  at  once  their  tongues  do  walk._ 
Vitis  Recreations,  1654. 

GOD-WIT.  This  bird,  which  is  a  species 
of  snipe  (scolopax  eegocephala),  was 
considered  as  an  article  of  luxury  in 
Ben  Jonson's  time. 

Your  eating 
Pheasant  and  god-ioil  here  in  London,  liaunting 
The  Globes  and  Mermaids!  wedging  in  with  lords 
Still  at  the  table.  B.  Jons.  Dev.  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

That,  "ever  famous  doctor  in  phy- 
sick,"  as  he  is  called  in  his  title-page, 
Thomas  Muffett,  thus  characterises 
this  bird : 

Godwits  are  known  to  be  a  fenny  fowl,  living  with 
worms  about  rivers  banks,  and  nothing  sweet  or 
wholsom.till  they  have  been  fatted  at  home  with  pure 
corn  [wliicli  they  would  not  eat ! !] ;  but  a  fat  godwit 
is  so  tine  and  light  meat,  that  noblemen  (yea,  and 
merchants  too,  by  your  leave)  stick  not  to  buy  tliem 
at  fom-  nobles  a  dozen.     Health's  Improvement,  p.  99. 

A  better  naturalist  tells  us,  that  this 
species  of  snipe  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variety,  both  in  size  and  plumage  ; 
but  that  its  weight  is  ordinarily  from 
seven  to  twelve  ounces,  its  length 
fifteen  or  si.xtecn  inches.  Montagu  s 
Ornithology.  According  to  Bewick, 
the  godwit  is  still  "  much  esteemed  by 
epicures,  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  sells 
very  high."  Brit.  Birds,  ii,  79. 
tGOGMAGOGICAL.  Large ;  mon- 
strous. A  burlesque  word  used  by 
Taylor  the  water-poet. 

He  it  to  all  men  by  these  presents  knowne. 
That  lately  to  the  world  was  plaincly  showue, 
In  a  huge  volume  gogmagoticull. 

Taylor's  irorkes,  1G30. 
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GOK'T.  Stupified.  Of  the  same  origin 
as  goky,  -which  Skinner  has,  and 
derives  from  gaiich,  Teut.,  stultus, 
among  other  conjectures.  It  is  the 
same  as  gawk ;  vihGwce  gawTcy. 

Nay,  look  how  tlic  man  stands  as  he  were  goll! 
She's  lost  if  you  not  haste  away  tlie  party. 

B.  Jons.  Ma//ii.  Lady,  iii,  6. 

These  words  are  still  current  in  pro- 
vincial use.  See  Grose. 
GOLD,  or  GOLD-FLOWER.  Cudweed. 
The  gnaphalium  Germanicum  or  Gal- 
licum  of  Linnaeus;  in  English  also 
called  mothwort.  See  Dodoens,  ch. 
Ixi.  Gerard  says,  "  Golden  mothwort 
is  called  of  Dioscorides  Elichrysen, 
&c. ;  in  English  gold-floure,  golden 
mothwort."  Drayton  calls  it  gold 
only: 

Tlie  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  bluehottle,  and  gold, 
Which  though  esteem'dbut  weeds,  yet  for  their  dainty 

hues, 
Aud  for  their  scent  not  ill,  thev  for  this  purpose  chuse. 
PohjfM.,  XV,  p.  9i6. 

fGOLDEN.  An  adjective  often  used 
to  express  great  value,  and  applied 
especially  to  medicines,  as  golden 
cordials,  golden  plaisters,  &c. 

Doctor  Stevens's  water,  now  call'd  the  r/ohhii  cordial. 
— Take  a  gallon  of  a  modeiate,  clean,  and  neat 
spirit,  and  put  to  it  a  quait  of  canary,  then  bruise 
ginger,  grains  of  paradice,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
galingal,  coriander,  and  fennel  seeds,  of  each  three 
drams;  rosemary,  mint,  pelitory,  sage,  marjoram, 
thime,chammomile,  and  lavender,  of  each  a  little  hand- 
ful; bruise  the  spices  and  herbs  separate,  put  them 
into  the  liquor  to  infuse  a  day  and  a  night,  aud  distill 
them  in  an  alembick.  This  is  excellent  in  all  pesti- 
lential diseases,  helps  digestion,  and  continues  a 
healthful  constitution  of  body. 

The  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 
The  golden-plaister  that  healeth  all  bruses  of  vaines 
or  sinewes,  proved. — Take  colosony,  pitch,  rozen,  and 
oyle,  three  unces,  of  liquid  pitch  an  unce,  of  oUijanum 
an  unce,  of  aui'i  unguenti  a  like  of  each,  of  wine  as 
much  as  sufficeth,  and  make  thereof  a  plaistcr.  aud 
lay  it  to,  and  keepe  it  to  voiu-  use. 

Patlncay  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

GOLLS.  Hands,  paws ;  a  contemp- 
tuous expression.  Skinner  derives  it 
very  awkwardly  from  wealdan,  to 
wield,  Saxon  ;  reminding  us  of  the 
common  permutation  of  g  and  w. 
Mr.  Todd  proposes  yvaXov ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  etymology 
is  as  yet  unknown.  As  a  familiar, 
and  rather  low  word,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  had  a  learned  origin. 

•  Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  golls  you  have ! 
Is  justice 
So  blind  you  cannot  see  to  wash  your  liands  ? 

B.  <J-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  i,  p.  172. 
Alas,  how  cold  they  are !  poor  golls,  why  dost  not 
Get  thee  a  muff  ?  Ibid.,  Woman  Hater,  v,  sc.  last. 

Well  said,  my  divine  deft  Horace,  bring  the  wliorsou 


detracting  slaves  to  the  bar,  make  them  hold  up  their 
spread  golls.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  v,  3» 

Hone;  'tis  a  lay ;  join  ^o??.s  ont.  Witness,  signor 
l"l«e'lo-  Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  268. 

Let  me  play  tlie  shepherd. 
To  save  their  throats  from  bleeding,  and  cut  hers. 
Trap.  This  is  the  goll  shall  do  it. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  I'l.,  vi,  2.5. 

See  also  0.  Pl.,xi,  163. 

tl  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but  Gregory  Gander- 
goose,  an  alderman  of  Gotham,  catches  me  by  the  goll, 
demanding  if  Bohemia  be  a  great  towne,  and  whether 
there  bee  any  meate  in  it,  and  wliether  the  last  fleet 
of  ships  be  arrived  there.  Taylor's  U'orlcrs,  16-30. . 

GOM.  A  man,  a  fellow  ;  from  goma,  or 
giima,  a  man,  Anglo-Saxon.  See 
Junius,  in  Gomman. 

A  scornful  r/om!  and  at  tlie  first  dash  too! 

Widow,  0.  PI.,  xii,  2i5. 

It  has  been  found  in  Pierce  Plough- 
man, though  not  in  Chaucer.  See 
Todd,  whose  quotations  prove  that 
modern  etymologists  can  write  as  idly 
as  any  of  their  predecessors. 
GONE.  A  term  in  archery,  when  the 
arrow  was  shot  beyond  the  mark. 

Kschewing  short,  o^  gone,  or  eythersyde  wyde. 

Jsch.  'Toxoph.,  p.  IS,  repr.  ed. 

The  same  term    is  still  used  in  the 
game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  runs 
beyond  the  jack. 
Gone  was  also  the  old  form  oi go: 

Do  thou  permit  the  chosen  ten  to  gone 

And  aid  the  damsel.  Fair/.  Tasso,  v,  7. 

In  Chaucer  it  is  very  common. 
[And  the  plural  of  the  present  tense.] 

tBuI  if  thou  fayle  then  all  tilings  gone  to  wrack. 

GONGARIAN.  Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hungarian,  perhaps  to 
make  a  more  tremendous  sound. 

Obase  Gongarian  wight, wilt  lliou  the  spigot  wield? 
Merr.  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  a  parody  of  a 
bombast  line  in  some  old  play. 
Gongarian  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
quarto  of  Shakespeare,  for  which  the 
subsequent  editions  read  Hungarian; 
but  if  it  was  Go7igarian  in  the  old 
play,  that  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  allusion's  sake.  See 
Hungarian. 
f  GOOD.  For  any  good,  was  a  phrase 
equivalent  with,  on  any  account. 

Sir  Tiiomas  Moore  hcaj-ing  one  tell  a  monstrous  lie, 
said,  I  would  not  for  any  good  hcare  him  say  Lis 
creed,  least  it  should  seeme  a  lie. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

For  good  and  all,  entirely. 

No,  no.  no,  no.  no  kissing  at  all ; 

I'll  not  kiss,  till  I  kiss  \o\i  for  good  and  all. 

Xewest  Jcad.  of  Complemettta. 
Now  though  this  was  exceeding  kind  in  her,  yet  as  my 
good  woman  said  to  her,  unless  she  resolved  to  keep 
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me  for  good,  and  all,  she  would  do  the  little  gentle- 
woman more  harm  tlian  good. 

Forluues  of  Moll  Flanders,  1723. 

To  make  good  upon,  to  retaliate  or 
revenge. 

Nay,  looke  not  so,  Cratynus,  for  tis  T 
lyiU  make  it  good  nppon  thee  by  and  by. 

The  IS'cwe  MelaMorp/iosis,  ICOO,  MS. 

Good  days,  one's  life. 

Occidi,  I  am  undone :  my  joy  is  past  to  this  world : 
mg  good  dates  are  spent :  1  am  at  deaths  dore. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

GOOD  DEED,  A  species  of  assevera- 
tion, as  "in  very  deed,"  &c.  ;  varia- 
tions of  the  common  form  in  deed. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Lcontes, 
I  love  tliee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  irint.  Tale,  i,  2. 

The  second  folio  reads  t/ood  heed, 
■which  is  surely  wrong,  though  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Warburton 
evidently  was  ignorant  of  the  old 
reading.  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  this 
expression  is  used  by  Lord  Surrey, 
Sir  John  Hayward,  and  G.  Gascoigne  ; 
but  he  gives  no  passage  from  any  of 
them,  and  I  have  not  found  one. 

GOOD  '  DEN.  Form  of  salutation, 
meaning  "good  even."     See  Den. 

fGOODING.  In  Mock  Songs,  1675, 
p.  8-1,  is  an  account  of  a  feast  called  a 
gooding  given  on  December  13th. 

fGOODLICH.  Conveniently,  or,  lite- 
rally, well.  Thomas  earl  of  Kent, 
1397,  willed  his  "body  to  be  buried 
as  soon  as  it  goodlich  may  in  the  abbey 
ofBrune."    See  Test.  Vetust.,  p.  139. 

GOODLYHED.  Beauty,  goodliness ; 
hed  being  the  old  termination  equi- 
valent to  ness. 

And  pleased  with  that  mcmm^ goodh/hed,' 
Unwares  the  hidden  hook  with  baite  I  swallowed. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  38. 

+GOOD-MORRO\V.      Fumos   vendere: 

to     brag     of     many    good-morroivs. 

Withals' Dictionary,  ed.  1G34,  p.  557. 
GOOD-NIGHTS.     A  species  of  minor 

poem  of  the  ballad  kind  ;   some  were 

also  called  fancies. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over  scutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  tliey 
were  his  fancies,  or  his  goodnighls.    3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
that  one  of  Gascoigne's  poems,  among 
his  Flowers,  is  called  his  good-night ; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  his  purpose, 
as  it  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  very 
serious  poem,  in  Ale.xandriues,  direct- 
ing  pious  meditations   and    prayers 


before  going  to  rest.  The  preceding 
poem  is  his  good-morrow,  which  is 
also  devotional ;  so  that  this  is  no 
illustration  of  Falstaff's  "fancies  and 
good-nights."  But  Fakcies  we  have. 
See  that  word. 
GOOD  YEAR.  Exclamation.  See 
GouJEKE.  'Stwi  good  yeare  is  some- 
times written  when  govjere  is  plainly 
meant.     Thus : 

Knavery  ?  No,  as  God  judge  me,  my  lord,  not  guiltie ; 

The  good  yeare  of  all  the  knaverie  and  knaves  to  [too] 

lor  me.  Karri ngt.  Apol.for  Jj.,  M  6. 

f GOODY.  A  corruption  of  good-wife, 
a  popular  term  for  matrons  in  the 
lower  classes. 

Paid  goody  Crabbin  for  washing  the  surplis  and 
church  powrch,  \s.  3d. 

Accounts  of  the  Churchicardens  of  Sjirotcston,  1689. 

fGOOSE.  This  bird  was  the  subject 
of  many  quaint  proverbial  phrases 
often  used  in  the  old  popular  writers. 

The  goose  icill  drink  as  deep  as  the  gander,  Howell, 
1G59,  i.  e.  every  one  will  consume  the  substance 
without  restriction. 

Gentlewoman,  either  you  thought  my  wits  vei^  short, 
that  a  sip  of  wine  could  alter  me,  or  else  yours  very 
sharp,  to  cut  me  off  so  roundly,  when  as  1  (without 
offence  be  it  spoken)  have  heard,  tliat  as  deepe 
drinketh  the  goose  as  the  gander. 

Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  England. 
It  is  as  much  pittie  to  see  a  woman  weepe,  as  it  is  to 
see  a  goose  goe  barefooted. 

Withals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1G31-,  p.  579. 
To  steal  a  goose,  and  give  the  giblets  in  almcs. 

Howdl,  1G59. 
Well  plaid  for;  lie  hath  the  goose  by  the  neck,  and 
fetch  Iiim  over  daintvly. 

■    The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

GOOSE.  A  cant  term  for  a  particular 
symptom  in  the  lues  venerea. 

He  had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  her,  and 
tliere  got  a  goose.    Comp.  I  would  he  had  got  two. 

Webster's  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  1G61,  E. 

See  Winchester  Goose. 
A   tailor's  goose  was,   and  I   believe 
still  is,  a  jocular  name  for  his  smooth- 
ing or  pressing  iron  ;   probably  from 
its  being  often  roasting  before  tlie  fire. 

Come  in,  taylor;  here  you  may  roast  yoiw  goose. 

Mach.,  ii,  S. 
Here  is  a  taylour,  but  to  tell  would  tyre  one, 
Wiich  is  most  goose,  hce,  or  his  pressing  iron. 

Misc.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Xs.  Prince,  p.  50. 

fGOOSEBERRY-CREAM. 

To  make  Gooseberry-Cream.— Let  your  goosberries  be 
boiled ;  or  for  want  of  green  ones,  your  preserved  ones 
will  do;  and  when  your  cream  is  boiled  up,  put  them 
in,  adding  small  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg;  then 
boil  them  in  the  cream,  and  strain  all  through  a  cloth, 
and  serve  it  up  with  sugar  and  rose-water. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

GORBELLY,    or    GORBELLIED.      A 

person  having  a  large  paunch.  The 
conjectures  on  its  derivation  are  vari- 
ous ;  gov  is  by  Skinner  supposed  to 
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"be  made  from  the  Saxon  gore,  cor- 
ruption ;  or  gor,  clung.  Junius  men- 
tions that  gor  is  an  intensive  par- 
ticle in  Welch,  implying  excess  or 
magnitude ;  and  liis  editor,  Lye,  that 
gior,  in  Icelandic,  means  voracious. 
Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  think  it  a 
contraction  of  gorman,  or  gormand. 
Most  of  these  conjectui'es  may  be 
traced  to  Menage  on  gourmand.  To 
these  we  may  add,  that  in  the  old 
romance  language  gorre  meant  a  sow, 
See  Roquefort. 

Haug  ye  gorhelUcd  knaves,  are  ye  undone  ? 

1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  2. 
The  he\ching  fforbelli/  Imtli  well  nigh  killed  me;  I  am 
shut  out  of  doors  finely.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  213. 

O  'tis  an  unconscionable  gorheUkd  volume,  bigger 
bulked  than  a  Dutch  hoy. 

Nash's  Hate  ic.  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  cit.  St. 
Some  of  your  gorbelUed  country  cliuffes  have  cast 
themselves  into  their  frieze  jerkins,  with  great  tin 
buttons  silver'd  o'r.  Holidai/s  Tc-chnoijamia,  C. 

GORGE.  To  bear  full  gorge.  This 
was  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  was  full- 
fed,  and  refused  the  lure. 

No  goake  prevailes,  shee  will  not  yeeld  to  might, 
No  lure  will  cause  her  stoope,  she  beares  full gorr/e. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnet  47. 

fGORRIL.  Apparently  a  cant  or  vul- 
gar term,  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  not  clear. 

For  wliy,  their  coyu  will  buy  the  wine, 

Ajid  cause  a  running  baiTel ; 
But  if  you're  drunk,  your  wits  are  sunk, 

And  gorrilVd  guts  will  quarrel. 

Sack  for  mi/  Money,  an  oil  baJIad. 

GORSE,  or  GOSS.  Furze;  a  Saxon 
word.  It  cannot  properly  be  called 
obsolete,  being  fully  retained  in  pro- 
vincial use.  Shakespeare  has  dis- 
tinguished furze  and  gorse.  Mr. 
Toilet  says  the  latter  is  the  same  pro- 
perly as  whins,  a  lower  species,  grow- 
ing only  on  wet  grounds ;  and  Min- 
shew,  in  his  Dictionary,  at  the  word 
gorse  refers  the  reader  to  ivhinns. 

Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  ])rickiug  goss,  and  thorns. 
Tempest,  iv,  1. 
With  wortLJess  gorse  that  yearly  fruitless  dies. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  21.5. 

Mr.  Crabb  has  given  new  life  to  the 
word,  by  using  itiu  one  of  his  poems, 
where  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  Sep 
Todd. 
GOSSAMER,  or  GOSSAMOUR;  from 
•  the  French  gossampine,  the  cotton 
tree,  which  is  from  gossipium ;  pro- 
perly, therefore,  cotton  wool.  Also 
any  light  downy  matter,  such  as  the 
flying  seeds   of    thistles    and    other 


plants.  Now  used  not  unfrequently 
in  poetry  to  signify  the  long  floating 
cobwebs  seen  in  fine  weather  in  the 
air.  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  the  original  sense : 

And  my  baths  like  pits 
To  fall  into;  from  whence  we  will  come  forth, 
And  roU  us  dry  in  gossamour  and  roses. 

B.  Jons.  Alck.,  ii,  2. 
Quilts  fill'd  higli 
With  gossamore  and  roses,  cannot  yield 
The  body  soft  repose,  the  mind  kept  waking 
^¥ith  anguish  and  affliction. 

Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iii,  1. 
Hadst  llion  been  ought  but  gossomer,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating 
Thou'dst  sliiver'd  like  an  egg.  Lear,  iv,  5. 

In  the  following  lines  it  is  certainly 
used  either  in  the  second  or  third 
sense  ;  most  probably  the  latter: 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamour 

That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 

And  yet  not  fall.  Eom.  <j-  Jul,  ii,  6. 

Here  it  is  indubitably  in  the  third  sense: 

By  the  briglit  tresses  of  my  misfresse  haire, 
Fine  as  Arachne's  web,  or  gasshemere ; 
Whose  curls,  when  garuislit  with  their  dressing,  shew 
Like  that  tkinne  rapoiir  when  'tis  pearl'd  with  dew. 
Nabbes's  Hannibal  ,f-  Scipio,  B  2. 

In  one  place  I  find  it  corrupted  iogoth- 
semay,  but  still  used  in  the  last  sense  : 

I  shall  unravel 
The  clew  of  ray  misfortunes  in  small  threeds 
Thin  spun,  as  is  the  swhiiX  golhse may. 

Lady  Alimony,  D  2,  1659. 

GOSSIB,  now  corrupted  io  gossip,  pro- 
perly signified  a  relation,  or  sponsor 
in  baptism  ;  all  of  whom  were  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  pai'ents,  God  sibs; 
that  is,  sib,  or  related,  by  means  of 
religion.  Godsibbe,  Saxon.  Mr. 
Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  Godsip.  From  the 
intimacy  often  subsisting  between 
such  persons,  it  came  also  to  mean  a 
familiar  acquaintance. 

Our  Christian  ancestors  understanding  a  spiritual 
affinity  to  grow  between  the  (larents,  and  such  as 
undertooke  for  the  child  at  baptisme,  called  each 
other  by  the  name  of  Godsib,  that  is,  of  kin  together 
through  God:  and  the  child  in  like  manner  "called 
such  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Verslegan,  p.  223. 
One  mother,  when  as  her  foolchardy  child 

Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  liis  t;Uauts  plav. 
Half  dead  through  fearc  her  little  babe  revyl'd, 

And  to  \\fc  gossibs  sau  iu  counscll  sav. 

Spens.  t:  Q.,  I,  xii,  11. 
Neigliboiir  ape,  and  my  gossip  eke  beside. 
Both  two  sure  bauds  iu  friendship  to  be  ty'd. 

Moth.  Uubherd's  Tale,  x,aZ. 

x\s  the  word,  in  its  usual  form,  is  by 
no  means  obsolete,  for  other  senses 
and  examples,  see  Todd. 
GOSSIP,  i\  n.  To  act  as  a  gossip,  to 
stand  sponsor  to  any  one  iu  giving  a 
name. 
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With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  cliristeudoms, 
That  blinking  Cnpid  ^ow)/w.  JlVs  If'.,  i,  l. 

See  in  Ciiuistendom. 
GOUJERE.     The  French  disease  ;  from 
gouge,     French,     a    soldier's      trull. 
Often  used  in   exclamations,  instead 
of  the  coarser  word. 

Wc  must  give  lolks  leave  to  prate  :  what  the  rjnujere! 
3Ier.  IV.  TV.,  i,  4. 

The  quarto  has  good-ier. 

The  fioHJeres  shall  devour  them  flesh  and  fell. 

Ere  tliey  shall  make  us  weep.  Lear,  v,  3. 

This  expression,  however,  soon  be- 
came obscure,  its  origin  not  being 
generally  known  ;  and  was  corrupted 
to  the  good  year,  a  very  opposite  form 
of  exclamation.  Even  in  the  passage 
last  cited,  where  its  sense  is  well 
confirmed  by  the  context,  the  folios 
have  "  the  good  geeres  shall  devoure  ;" 
and  the  old  quarto,  "  the  good  shall 
devoure;"  whei'e  yeeres  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  at  the  press.  In  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i,  3,  the  quarto 
reads,  "  what  the  goodyere,  my  lord." 
In  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  A,  the  quarto  has, 
"what  the  good  yere;"  and  the  folio 
agrees  in  both  places.     So  here, 

And  sith  it  never  had  done  so  before. 
He  marvels  what  ihagood  yearc  now  should  ailc  him. 
Hnrringt.  Ariost.,  xlii,  46. 
Let  her,  a  good  yeere,  weep,  and  sigh,  and  rayle. 

Aminta,  by^Hiatthewes,  J)  -i,  b. 

So  completely  was  it  misunderstood, 
that  it  was  translated  accordingly  : 

O  sir,  you  are  as  welcome  as  tlic  </ood  yecre  [los 
buenos  anos.]  Miiis/i.  Sj}an.  Dialog.  3d.,  p.  18. 

See  Good  yeak. 
GOUNG.     An  old  word  for  dung. 

No  man  sliall  bury  any  dung,  or  gonni^,  within  the 
liberties  of  this  city,  under  paine  of  forty  shilling. 

Stov:e\<!  London,  ed.  1G33,  p";  660 

GOUNG-FARMER,    from   the    above; 
the  same  asja/ces-fai'me?'. 

+13.  Ko  man  bury  any  dung,  or  ooiiiig,  witliin  tlie 
liberties  of  this  city,  under  pain  of  lorty  sliillings. 

11.  Ko  gonng-fc-monr  shall  cany  any  ordure  till 
alter  nine  of  the  dock  in  the  night,  under  pain  of 
thirteen  shillings  four  jience. 

15.  'Ho  gonng-fermonr  A\i\\\  spill  any  oi dure  in  flic 
street,  under  pain  of  thirteen  shillings  "four  jji-ncc. 

CaUhroji's  Itqmrls,  1670. 

A  GOURD.  A  species  of  false  dice  ; 
probably  bored  internally,  \\'\{h  a 
cavity  left,  which  in  the  fiUlams 
was  filled  Mith  lead,  or  some  heavy 
matter,  to  give  a  bias  ;  and  these  were 
named  in  allu.sion  to  a  gourd,  which 
is  scooped  out.  This  is  Capell's  con- 
jecture, and  is  not  improbable.  Other 
false  dice  were  called  Higu  men  and 


Low  MEN.     They  are  all  alluded  to 
in  the  following  rant  of  Pistol : 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gotird  and  fuUam 

holds. 
And  /ligh  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mer.  jr.  W.,  i,  3. 
Wliat  false  dyse  use  they?  as  dysc  stopped  with 
quicksilver  and  heares,  dyse  of  vauntage,  flattes, 
gourds,  to  chop  and  chaunge  when  they  liste. 

Asch.  Toxojih.,  p.  50,  new  ed. 
Nay,  looke  you  heare,  heare's  one  that  for  liis  bones 
is  pretily  stuft.  Heres  fullonis  and  gourds;  heeres 
tall  men  and  low  men.  Nohodi/  ^-  Souichody,  sign.  I  2. 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now 
Tint  gords  or  nine-pins ;  pray  go  fetch  a  trencher,  go. 
B.  and  Fl.'Sconiful  Lady,  iv,  p.  341. 

Mr.  Sympson  says,  "There  is  no 
such  word,  that  I  know,  as  gords. 
Our  poets  must  certainly  have  wrote 
coggs;  i.  e.  hard,  dry,  tough  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  called  the  teeth  of  a 
mill-wheel."  The  absurdity  of  the 
reason  given,  why  dry  pieces  of  wood 
should  be  called  coggs,  is  curious ; 
and  the  whole  shows  how  rash  con- 
jectural criticism  is,  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  criticised  is  very 
imperfectly  understood. 
GOURMANDIZE.  Gluttony,  greedi- 
ness.     Gourmandise,  French. 

That  witli  fell  clawes  full  of  fierce  gounnandize. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Yl,  k,  31. 
They  make  of  Lacedemon  (whence  gourmandhe, 
drunkennesse,  luxury,  dissolution,  avarice,  envy,  and 
ambition  were  banished,  as  I'lutai'ch  shcweth  in  the 
life  of  Licurgus)  a  disorder'd  city. 

Summary  o/Du  Bartas,  ii,  54. 
+He  is  the  Apoeripha  and  Apocnpho  of  gur)tiandue,  the 
keeper  of  lust,  and  the  arch-type  of  hypocrisie. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenu/o,  161?. 

GOUT.  A  drop.  Goutfe,  French. 
The  English  word,  in  this  sense, 
must,  I  conceive,  be  pronounced  like 
the  French. 

I  see  thee  still, 
-A-ud  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.  Macb.,  ii,  1. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, says  that  gouts,  for  drops,  is 
frequent  in  old  English.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  give  an  example  or 
two,  as  no  one  has  yet  been  found. 
It  is  certain  that,  corrupted  to  guttes, 
it  was  very  common  in  heraldry,  as 
may  be  seen  abundantly  in  Holme's 
Acad,  of  Arm.,  B.  i,  ch.  G.  Mr. 
Steevcns  says  it  was  used  in  falconry 
also,  for  the  spots  on  a  hawk, 
f GOWKED.    Turned  gawky,  or  stupid. 

Keep.  Nay,  look  how  the  man   stands  as  he  were 
goxek'd.  The  Magnetic  Lady,  iii,  4. 

fGOWNED.     Dressed  in  the  toga. 

We  will  againe  to  Home,  and  with  the  terrour 
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Of  our  approach  make  earthquakes  in  tlie  hearts 
Of  her  f/own'd  senators. 

Nabbes'  Hannibal  and  Sci2i>o,  1637. 

tGOWTY.     Having  a  swelling. 

Don  Johu  de  Vigueroa  used  to  say :  That  he  that 
evermore  alleadgctli  in  his  conversation  other  mens 
sayings,  is  hke  a  gowty  naile,  tliat  cannot  enter  tlie 
wood,  except  an  awsjar  make  tlje  way  hefore. 

Copley's  Wils,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

GRAAL,  or  GRAYLE.  Abroad  open  dish, 
something  like  a  terrine  (or  tureen,  as 
it  is  commonly  written).  A  word 
adopted  from  the  old  French  romance 
language.  See  Roquefort.  The  saint- 
(jraal,  or  holy  vessel  of  this  kind, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  vessel 
in  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  placed, 
at  our  Saviour's  last  supper  before 
his  passion  ;  and  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  had  sanctified  it  further,  by 
receiving  in  it  some  of  the  sacred 
blood,  when  he  prepared  the  body 
for  interment. 

Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 
Who  brought  with  liim  the  holy  grayle  tliey  sny, 
And  preach'd  the  truth,  but  since  it  greatly  did'decay. 
Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  x,  53. 

This  sacred  relic  remained  in  England 
for  one  or  two  generations,  and  then, 
I  know  not  how,  was  missitig,  and 
became  the  great  object  of  research  to 
knights-errant  of  all  nations.  In  the 
Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  we  find 
sir  Galahad  destined  to  achieve  that 
great  adventure,  to  whom,  says  the 
legend,  it  was  described  miraculously 
by  the  Saviour  himself:  "This  is, 
said  hee,  the  holy  dish  wherein  I  eate 
the  lambe,  on  Sher-Thursday — there- 
fore thou  must  goe  hence,  and  beare 
with  thee  this  holy  vessell."  Part  iii, 
eh.  101. 

"When  Merlin,  the  magician,  prepared 
the  round  table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a 
vacant  place  for  the  Saint  Graal.  This 
is  related  in  the  old  romance  of  jNIerlin. 
A  furtlier  account  of  the  adventures 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  is  contained 
in  the  old  French  or  Latin  romance, 
the  full  title  of  which  is,  "  L'Histoire 
ou  le  Roman  du  Saint  Grcal,  qui  est 
•  le  fondement  ct  le  premier  de  la 
Table  Ronde ;  lequel  traite  de  plu- 
sieurs  matiers  recrt5ativcs,  ensemble 
la  queste  du  diet  Saint  Greal,  faite 
par     Lancelot,     Galaad,     Boort,      et 


Perceval,  qui  est  le  dernier  livre  de  la 
Table  Ronde;  translate  du  Latin  en 
rime  Francoise,  et  de  rime  en  prose." 
It  appears  that  this  romance  was  first 
written  in  Latin  verse,  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  was 
translated  into  Latin  prose  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  finally  into  French 
prose  by  Gualtier  Map,  or  Mapes. 
It  was  first  printed  in  French  prose 
in  1516,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  1523  ;  but  both  editions 
are  so  rare,  that  this  is  accounted  the 
scarcest  of  all  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table.  In  Dunlop's  valuable 
History  of  Fiction,  vol.  i,  p.  221,  is 
given  an  abstract  of  this  curious 
romance  of  superstition,  which  is 
followed  by  those  others  which  pur- 
sued the  subject  of  the  quest  of  the 
Saint  Graal ;  namely,  Perceval,  Lan- 
celot du  Lac,  Meliadus,  Tristan,  Ysaie 
le  Triste,  Arthur,  and  some  others. 
Barbazan  has  given  an  extract  from 
the  Sangreal  in  French  verse  :  and 
T.  Warton  found  a  fragment  of  a 
metrical  English  version  of  40,000 
lines  in  English,  by  Thomas  Lonelich  ; 
so,  at  least,  he  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Dunlop,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  words  Saint 
Greal  and  sany  reel,  much  confusion 
has  been  made  by  authors ;  as  if  the 
real  blood  of  Christ  was  the  object  of 
the  quest,  not  the  vessel  which  had 
contained  it.  T.  Warton  himself  was 
under  this  mistake,  when  he  wrote 
the  first  volume  of  his  Observations 
ou  Spenser,  p.  49:  but  corrected  it 
afterwards,  vol.  ii,  p.  2^7.  Even 
Rabelais  appears  to  have  confounded 
these  matters,  where  he  says,  "Lj\ 
aussi  nous  dist  estre  ung  flasque  de 
sung  great,  chose  divine,  ct  a  pen  de 
gents  cougnue."  L.  v,  ch.  10.  Where 
also  his  annotator  falls  into  the  same 
error;  though  he  adds,  "  Saint  graal, 
autre  reliquc,  est  un  plat  prccieux." 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this 
marvellous  relic.  It  appeared  at  Genoa, 
in  1101,  as  a  present  t'rom  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  found 
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at  the  capture  of  Caesarea.    At  Genoa 
it  was  kept,  in  spite   of  our  claims 
through    Joseph    of  Arimathea,    and 
there  venerated  and  shown,  as  a  most 
sacred  relic,    by  the  name    of  sacro 
catino;  till  the  self-appointed  king  of 
Italy,   Buonaparte,   transported  it  to 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.     It  is 
of  a  singular  shape,  hexagonal,  three 
French  inches  in  height,  and  twelve 
in  diameter.     It  was  long  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  a  single  emerald,  by 
miracle  also ;  but  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  of  a  greenish  glass,  but  probably 
antique.     See  an  account  of  it,  by  M. 
Millin,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Esprit 
des  Journaux,  Avril,  1807,  pp.  139 — 
153.     Whether  it  is  now  restored  to 
Genoa,  or  remains  at  Paris,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.     There  is  an 
account  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  some 
descriptions  of   Genoa,   and  particu- 
larly in   one   whicli  I  have,  entitled, 
"Description  des  Beaute's  de  Genes, 
et  de   ses  Environs."     Genoa,   1781, 
IM.    Millin   quotes    a    Genoese   work, 
which  gives  a  pretended  history  of  it, 
from  the  very  time  of  our  Lord's  last 
passover;  and  lie  refers  to  a  figure  of 
it,  published  in  the  Magazin  Encyclo- 
pedique,  probably  of  the  same  year, 
1807.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Antiques,  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
Nov.  20,  1806,  by  order  of  the  then 
emperor. 
fGRACE.     Past  grace,  i.  e.,  devoid  of 
shame. 

AJfii/ puilee.  Ilesliames  not.  Ne  is pasl  grace.  He 
bhislietli  not.  He  is  notliinj;  ashamed,  or  tliers  no 
shame  in  him.  Terence  in  Ennlish,  16U 

GRACE  AT  MEAT  was  ot^en  said  in 
metre,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c. 

I  think  Ihou  never  wast  "'lierc  grace  was  said.  Ho? 
a  dozen  times  at  least.     What,  in  metre  ? 

Meas.for  Meas.,  i,  2. 

In  the  play  of  Timon,  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  metrical  grace  said  by 
Apemantus.  Act  i,  sc.  2. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  that  metrical  graces 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  Primers ;  but 
I  have  not  met  any  that  contained 
them. 
GRACE,  TO  TAKE  HEART  OF 
GRACE.  To  take  courage  from  in- 
dulgence.    So,  at  least,  I  conceive  the 


phrase  should  be  written  and  inter- 
preted, though  it  is  disfigured  in  the 
following  passage : 

And  witli  tliat  she  drinking  delivered  me  the  glasso,  I 
now  taking  heart  at  grasse  to  see  her  so  gamesome,  as 
meriiie  as  I  could,  pledged  lier  in  this  manner. 

Euj)h.  and  his  Engl.,  H,  2  b. 

Those  who  use  it   so,  seem  to   have- 
derived  it  from  a  horse,  or  some  other 
animal,  thriving  and  growing  strong 
at  ffrass. 
I  find  it  in  this  form  elsewhere : 

But  being  strong,  and  also  stoutly  nian'd, 
Ev'u  by  our  losses  they  gale  heart  of  grasse, 
And  we  declining  saw 'what  fortune  was. 

Higins  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  480. 
tThen  spake  Achilles  swift  of  pace. 
Fear  not  (quoth  he),  take  heart  of  grace, 
■\Vliat  e're  Ihoii  hast  to  say,  be't  best  or 
Worst,  speake  it  out,  thoii  son  of  Thestor. 
,„,.     „  Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

tS/ic.  These  foohsh  puling  sighs 
Are  good  for  nothing,  but  to  endanger  buttons. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  man. 

Cartivright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
+  U  hat  it  was,  after  I  had  eaten  a  little  heart  a  grasse, 
which  grew  at  my  feete,  I  feared  not,  and  who  was 
the  owner  I  greatly  cared  not,  but  boldly  accosted 
him,  and  desired  house-roome. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

See  Heart  or  grace. 
GRACIOUS.     Graceful,  or  beautiful. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

K.  John,  iii,  4. 

From  the  sequel  of  the  speech,  it 
appears  that,  having  only  seen  him  so 
gracious,  Constance  expected  not  to 
recognise  her  son  again,  when  dis- 
figured by  grief.  In  her  next  speech 
she  says, 

Grief— lemembers  me  of  all  his  qracious  parts.  Ibid. 
And  more  wealth  than  faults.— "Why  that  word  makes 
the  faults  gracious.  Two  Gent.  Ver.,  iii,  1. 

I)o  you  know  Dr.  Pl.iisterfare  ?  By  this  curd,  lie's 
the  most  e.xquisite  in  forging  of  veins,  sprightening  of 
eyes,  &c.,  that  ever  made  an  old  lady  gracious  by 
torch-light.  Malcontent',  0.  PI.,  iv,  46. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  v,  126. 
Mr.  Todd  cites  bishop  Ilurd  for  it; 
but  that  passage  relates  not  to  ex- 
ternal beauty,  but  elegance  of  lan- 
guage. ]\Ir.  Malone's  explanation  of 
"  my  gracious  silence,"  in  Coriolanus, 
ii,  1,  is  certainly  right;  it  means, 
"my  beautiful  silence,"  or  "my  silent 
beauty." 
fGRACiOUS  STREET.  The  old  name 
for  Gracechurch-street,  before  the 
Fire  of  London. 

1650-1.    ISFebruar. 
Laid  out  al  the  3  Tuniis  in  Orations  street  with  tlie 
master  &  wardens  of  tlie  Bricklayers  Company,  about 
the  takinge  of  one  &  another's  work  by  the  great, 
iji.  )\d.        Books  of  the  Carpenters'  Compung,  London. 

fGRAFFE.      To  graft,  used  also  as  a 
noun,  a  graft. 
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And  graffes  of  sucli  a  stoeke  are  very  g^eason  in  these 
days.  Gascoigiie's  Works,  1587. 

Thou  every  where  doest  gmffe  such  golden  peace. 

Ibid. 
And  yet  in  wanes  such  grafffs  of  grudge  do  gro.  Ibid. 

GRAILE.  Gravel,  small  pebbles.  Dr. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  grele,  hail, 
French. 

And  lying  down  upon  the  %!yaOiy  graile, 
Droiik  of  the  streame  as  cleare  as  cliristall  glas. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  vii,  6. 

Its  meaning   is  not  so  clear  in  the 
following  lines  : 

Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  conies  to  the  sight. 
To  see  how  it  [the  ale]  fiontrs  and  mantles  in gmile. 
Ritsoii's  Songs,  ii,  p.  6i,  ed.  Park. 

Mr.  Park  conjectures  that  it  means, 
"in  small  particles;"  but  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory. 
GKAILE,  or  GRAYLE.  Corrupted  from 
gradual.  Gradual  is,  Latin.  An  eccle- 
siastical book,  used  in  the  Romish 
church,  containing  certain  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  mass,  the  hymns 
called  gradules,  or  graduah,  &c. 
Every  parish  church  was  to  have  "a 
legend,  an  antiphonarye,  agrai/le,  and 
a  psalter."  Co7ist.  Ecdes.  It  ought 
to  contain,  "  The  office  for  sprinkling 
holy  water,  the  beginnings  of  the 
masses,  the  offices  of  kyrie,  the  gloria 
in  excelsis,  the  (jradahs,  or  what  is 
gradually  sung  after  the  epistles,"  &c. 
Gutch.  Coll.  Curios. y  ii,  IGG. 
In  Skelton  we  find  : 

Tlie  peacock  so  proud, 
Because  his  voyce  is  loud. 
He  shall  sing  the  grayU. 

I'll.  Sparrow,  p.  227,  repr. 

That  is,  says  Wartou,  "  He  shall  sing 
that  part  of  the  service  which  is  called 
the  (jrayle,  or  graduule''  lie  adds, 
"Among  the  furniture  given  to  the 
chapel  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  by  the 
founder,  mention  is  made  of  four 
^?'a?/^e5of  parchment  lynedwith  gold." 
Observations  on  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii, 
p.  289. 
fGRAINEL.    Apparently  a  granary. 

In  harvest  time  (their  toyle  may  best  be  scene' 
In  paths  where  they  their  cariage  bring  between'), 
Their  youth  tiiey  send  to  gatbcr-iu  the'store. 
Their  sick  and  old  at  home  do  keep  tlie  skore. 
And  Q\cr  graineh  great  tlicy  take  tlic  charge. 
Oft  turning  cornc  within  a  clinmbcr  large 
(When  it  is  dight)  least  it  do  sprout  or  seed, 
■  Or  come  againc,  or  wecvcls  in  it  breed.       Du  Biir/as 

GRAMERCY.  Many  thanks,  much' 
obliged  ;  a  form  of  returning  thanks, 
contracted  from  grand  inerci,  Fr.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Lacombe's  Diet. 


du  Vieux  Langage,  we  find  it  in  the 
form  of  gramaci,  which  he  explains 
graiid  merci.  This  is  among  the 
words  in  the  Supplement.  Grand 
mercy  occurs  at  length  in  Chaucer's 
Cant.  Tales. 

God  bless  your  worship.— (?ra?)ierf!/,  wouldst  thou 
ought  H  ith  me  ?  Mer.  Fen.,  ii,  2. 

Be  it  so,  Titus ;  and  gramercy  too. 

Tilus  Andr.,  act  i,  last  line. 

See  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  269. 

Gramercy  horse  was  also  a  very  com- 
mon exclamation,  and  proverbial ;  not 
only  when  a  horse  was  really  in  ques- 
tion, but  even  on  other  occasions,  in 
allusion  to  that  original  use  j  as  here  : 

He's  gon.     Gmmnrcy  horse ! 

Wilson's  Inconstant  Ladie,  p.  45, 
tiist  printed,  O.xon.,  1814. 

No  mention  had  there  been  made  of 
anything  more  than  horse-play,  and 
coltish  tricks  of  men.  So  also  gra- 
mercy charm,  in  the  following  lines  : 

But  though  the  sliield  brake  not,  gramercy  charme, 
Yet  underneath  the  shield  it  stound  his  arme. 

Rarringt.  Ariosto.  xx.wi,  54. 

Gramercy  charme,  means,  thanks  to 
the  charm  that  secured  it.  Hence 
too  the  phrase  of  getting  anything 
for  gramercy,  which  meant  getting  it 
for  thanks,  or  for  nothing. 

Payinge  very  lytic  for  them,  yea  mooste  commonlye 
getting  them  for  gramercy. 

liobinson's  Mare's  Utopia,  N  3. 

Thus,  a  thing  not  worth  gramercy, 
means  not  worth  thanks  : 

Ko  ladies  lead  such  lives.  .1/.  Some  few  upon  neces- 
sity, perliaps,  but  that's  not  \\on\\  grammercy. 

Jomal  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  412. 

It   appears  sometimes  in  the   plural 

form  : 

Cramercics,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 

Tam.ofShr.,\,\. 

Chaucer  has  it  in  the  original  form : 

Grand  mercy,  lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  yc  han  saved  me  my  cliildi-e'n  dere. 

Clerke's  Tale,  8964. 

GRAND-GUARD.     A  piece  of  armour 
for  a  knight  on  horseback. 

Arc.  You  c;u-c  not  (or  n  grand-guard .' 
Pal.  Jio,  we  will  use  no  horses,  I  perceive 
You  woukl  fain  be  at  that  liglit. 

Tiro  Soble  A'.,  iii,  C. 

I  cannot  find  it  explained  in  Grose  on 
Ancient  Armour  ;  nor  in  that  treasury 
of  lost  notice.^.  Holme's  Academy. 
It  should  be  in  the  3IS.  continuation, 
but  i.s  not. 

It  was  probably  a  gorget,  oi'  some- 
thing like  it,  made  to  hang  over  the 
body-arms,  and  easily  put  on  or  off. 
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since  we  fiud  it   separately  carried, 
•with  the  helmet,  &c. 

The  one  bare  liis  liclniet,  the  second  }iis  rjran-guard. 
EoUush.,  p.  820,  as  cited  by  Stcevens. 

Heywood  seems  to  have  used  guard 
alone,  in  the  same  sense  : 

His  sword,  spurs,  m-vamiv,  guard,  paviliou.  Iron  Age. 

fGRANDSlRE.  In thesenseof long-lived 
— long  enough  to  be  a  grandfather. 

Yet  liad  their  pleasure  not  agraml-sire  life. 

Ilistorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  85. 

GRAPLE,  for  grapple,  which,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, means  any  strong  hook  by 
which  things  are  seized  and  held,  as 
ships  to  each  other  in  boarding.  See 
Todd  in  Grapple. 

Ambition  outsearcheth  to  glorie  the  greece, 
Tlie  stair  to  estate,  the  graph  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p  84. 

That  is,  "the  strong  hold  upon  favour." 
fGRASHING.     Gnashing  the  teeth. 

No  chillyng  cold,  no  scaldyng  heate, 
No  grashjng  chaps  of  monsters  greate. 

KendaU's  Flou-ers  of  Ejiigrunimes,  1577. 

fGRASS.    To  turn  to  grass,  to  dismiss. 

Licurgus  did  a  law  in  Spai-ta  make, 
That  all  men  might  their  barren  wives  forsake; 
And  by  the  same  law  it  ordained  was. 
Wives  might  unable  husliands  turne  to  grasse. 

Taglor's  V'orkes,  1G3U. 

fGRATERS. 

Some  in  Smithfield  burnt  their  old  coaches  (and  I 
wish  they  liad  all  becne  so  well  bestowed),  washing 
boules,  and  beetles  went  to  wracke,  old  graters  and 
stooles  were  turn'd  to  ashes,  mouse-traps  and  tinder 
boxes  came  to  light.  Tuijlar's  Sl'orlces,  1630. 

GRATILLITY.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
gratuity,  in  a  burlesque  passage  of 
Twelfth  Night.     See  Impetigos. 

fGRATUITO.     A  gratuity. 

Ster.  Sonne,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  selles  us  the 
living? 

Tm.  Ky,  father,  thou  must  not  call  it  selling,  thou  must 

say,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  must  have  the  gratnito  ? 

'Relume  from  Pcrnassiis,  1006. 

GRAVE  MAURICE.  The  customary 
title  given  to  ])rince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
in  England  ;  grave  being  a  German 
title  of  nobility,  as  landgrave,  mar- 
grave, palsgrave,  &c.  Minshew  says, 
"  A  grave,  a  nobleman  of  the  low 
countries,  B.  grave,  graef ;  L.  comes, 
regidus,  prasfectus:'  Again,  under 
Greve :  "  Grave,  or  greve  {gravius, 
prceposifus),  is  a  word  of  power  and 
authoritie,  signifying  as  much  as  do- 
minus,  or  prpefectus,  and  in  the  low 
Dutch  country  they  call  graves." 
There  is  still  in  Whitechapel,  or  was 
very  lately,  an  alehouse,  styled  27ie 
Old  Grave  Maurice,  the  sign  of  which 
was  the  head  of  that  prince. 


Upon  St.  Tliomas's  day,  the  palsgrave  and  grate 
Maurice  were  elected  knights  of  the  garter,  and  the 
27th  of  December  the  palsgrave  was  betrothed  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth.  On  Sunday  the  7th  of  February,  the 
palsgrave  in  person  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter 
at  Windsor,  and  at  tlie  same  time  was  grave  Maurice 
installed  by  his  deputy  count  Lodoweck  of  Nassau. 

Baker's  Chronicle,  an.  1612. 
Ilolpe  the  king  to  a  subject  that  may  live  to  take 
f/rare  Maurice  r>Y\soneT,  and  that  was  more  good  to 
the  state  tlian  a  thousand  such  as  you  are  ever  like 
to  do.  B.  <f-  Fl.  love's  Cure,  i,  2  (said  by  a  Spaniard.) 
You  may  then  discoiu'se  how  lionourably  your  grave 
used  you  ;  (observe  tliat  you  call  grave  Maurice  your 
grave).  "  Decker,  Gul's  Hornb.,  ch.  v. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Love's  Cure,  is  very  enter- 
taining, and  a  curious  specimen  of 
that  gentleman's  editorial  talents.  He 
prints  it  "  grave  jNIaurice,"  in  the  text, 
and  thus  annotates  upon  it :  "  Grave 
is  printed  in  the  last  editions  with  a 
great  letter,  and  in  italics,  as  if  it 
were  a  proper  name-;  whereas  it  is  an 
epithet  only,  and  characteristic  of 
priiice  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who,  after 
performing  great  actions  against  the 
Spaniards,  is  said  to  have  dt/d  of 
grief,  on  account  of  the  siege  of 
Breda."  T!h\\s, grave  Maurice  meant 
melancholi/  Maurice  !!  Wow qsqv grave 
he  might  be,  this  note,  I  think,  would 
make  him  smile ! 
To  GRAVE.     To  bury. 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound, 
And  lie  full  low,  qrav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Eich.  n,  iii,  2. 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all.  Tim.  of  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

Cinders,  think'st  thou,  mind  this,  ov graved  ghosts? 

Lord  Snrreg,  4th  ^k. 

GRAVES.        Sometimes     written     for 
greaves,  as  here : 

The  taislies,  cuishes,  and  the  graves,  staff,  pensell, 
baiscs  all.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl.,  xii,  ch.  69. 

Hence  this  has  been  supported,  as  the 
true  reading,  in  the  following  lines  of 
Shakespeare  : 

Turning  vour  books  to  graves,  yoiu'  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  War- 
burton  and  Capell  would  read  glaives, 
or  swords ;  but,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  books  bear  more 
resemblance  to  greaves,  or  to  swords, 
the  point  cannot  easily  be  settled. 
GR.VY.  A  badger.  In  Ray's  Dictio- 
nariolum  we  have,  "  A  badger,  brock 
or  gray,  melis,  taxus." 

'Twas  not  thv  sport  to  chase  a  silly  hare, 
Stagge,  bucke,  fo.xe,  wild-cat,  or  the  limping  gray. 
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But  armies,  marqtiesses,  graves,  counts,  dukes,  kings, 
Archdutchesses  and  such  lieroicke  tilings. 

R.  Murkham  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  25". 

Why  he  calls  it  the  limping  gray,  see 
iu  Badger. 

To  pitch  the  har,  to  tlirow  the  weiglitv  sledge. 
To  dance  with  Phillis  all  the  holiday;" 
To  hunt,  by  day  the  fox,  by  night  the  gray. 
Poenu  by  A.  //'.,  in  Darison,  repr.  1816,  vol.  ii,  p.  69. 

To  GREASE  IN  THE  FIST.    To  bribe. 

Did  you  l\oti;reasethe  sealers  of  Leadenhall  througlily 
in  thefiste,  they  would  never  be  sealed,  but  turned 
away.  Greene's  Quip,  Sc,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  411. 

Drj-deu  has  used  grease  in  the  same 
sense,  without  adding  the  fist.  See 
Todd. 

^Slic.  We  liave  got 

One  that  will  doe  more  good  with's  tongue  that  way 

Than  that  uxorious  showre  that  came  from  heaven. 

But  you  must  oyle  it  lirst. 

Cred.  I  understand  you. 

G-reaze  himi'  th'  fistyoximtKne;  there's  just  tenpeeces, 

'Tis  but  an  earnest :  if  he  bring't  about, 

I'le  make  those  then  a  hundred. 

Hear.  Thinke  it  done.       CartKright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

fGREAT.     By  the  great,  wholesale. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  ridiculous 
asse,  that  nianie  yeares"  since  sold  lyes  by  the  great. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
Though  usury  be  bad,  'tis  understood. 
Compared  vvi'ih  extortion,  it  seemes  good. 
One  by  retaile,  and  th'  other  by  the  great, 
Ingrose  the  profits  of  the  whole  worlds  sweat. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fGREAT.      Notorious. 

The  fact  is  great. 

Tourneur's  Revengers  Tragoedie,  1608. 

A  GREAVE,  or  GREVE,  s.  A  tree, 
bough,  grove.  Skinner.  From  gr^f, 
a  grove,  Sa.xon.  It  evidently  means 
a  tree  in  the  following  passage  : 

Then  is  it  best,  said  he,  that  ye  doe  leaTe 
Your  treasure  here  in  some' security. 

Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greare. 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  jeopardy. 

Sjjens.  F.  Q,  III,  x,  42. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it  groove  in  that 

place. 

Also  a  bough  : 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall. 

We'll  hck  the  syrup't  leaves; 
And  tell  the  bees,"  that  theirs  is  gall 
To  that  upon  the  gn-nves. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  ii,  626. 
As  we  behold  a  swarming  cast  of  bees 

In  a  swoln  cluster  to  some  branch  to  cleave ; 
Thus  do  they  hau"  in  branches  on  the  trees, 
Pressing  eacli  plant,  and  loading  ev'rv  qreave. 

Drayt.  Birth  of  iloses,  iv,  1587. 

A  grove : 

Yet  wlien  she  fled  into  that  covert  greate. 
He  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did 
leave.     _  Spens.  F.  Q  ,  VI,  ii,  43. 

GREE.  Kindness,  satisfaction ;  from 
grc,  French. 

•To  licr  makes  present  of  his  scr\ice  scene. 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  qree. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  16. 
Kcceive  in  gree  these  tears,  0  Lord  most  good. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  iii,  8. 
There  soon  as  lie  can  kiss  liis  hand  iu  ijree, 
Or  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee. 

Hall's  Sat.,  iv,  2. 


Yet  take  in  gree  «  hati'\  er  do  befall. 

Urayl.  EcL,  5,  vol.  iv,  p.  141L 

[Here  perhaps  it  stands  for  degree.] 

Tlnjurious  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  \\\y  gree 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discurtesie. 

Orlando  Furioso,  1591. 

tif  wee,  quoth  he,  might  see  the  lioure, 

Of  that  sweet  state  which  never  ends. 

Our  heavenly  gree  miglit  have  the  power 

To  make  our  parents  as  deere  friends. 

England's  Helicon,  1614- 

To  'GREE.     An  abbreviation  for  agree. 

The  moe  the  stronger,  if  thev  'gree  in  one. 

Ferrex  f  Porrer,  O.  PI.,  i,  117. 
And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  defalke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  with  ours. 

Daniel,  Philolas,  p.  195. 

GREECE.  A  hart,  capon,  &c.,  of  Greece, 
meant  a  fat  one ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  of  grease,  from 
graisse,  French ;  and  so  Percy  ex- 
plains it : 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  laund. 

These  noble  archers  thre; 
Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  ofgreece, 

The  best  that  thev  could  see. 
Song  of  Adam  Bell,  P.  Ill,"  v.  29;  Percy's  Rel,  i,  17t 

A  hart  of  greece  is  mentioned  in  a 
popular  rhyme  commemorative  of  the 
following  tradition.  In  1333  or  4,  it 
is  said,  a  hart  was  run  from  Whinfield 
park,  in  \Yestmoreland,  to  Red  Kirk, 
in  Scotland,  and  back  again.  The 
dog  and  hart  both  died  of  fatigue  near 
a  tree  in  the  park,  now  called  Harts- 
horn Tree,  on  each  side  of  a  wall, 
which  the  hart  leaped  by  his  last 
effort  of  strength.  The  dog's  name 
was  Hercules,  as  appears  by  the 
rhyme,  which  is  this  simple  one: 

Hercules  kill'd  hart  ofgreece. 
And  hart  of  greece  kill'd  Hercules. 

See  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes, 
B.  i,  ch.  1.  That  author  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  story. 
Whether  some  punning  connection 
did  not  originally  subsist  between 
this,  and  taking  "heart  (or  hart)  of 
grace,"  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
At  the  coronation  feast  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII,  among 
other  dishes,  were  "capons  of  high 
greece.^'     Ives's  Select  Papers. 

tWhich  of  you  can  kill  a  buck  ? 

Or,  who  can  kill  a  doe? 
Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  of  Greece 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro  ? 
Will  Scarlet  he  did  kill  a  buck. 

And  Midue  he  did  kill  a  doe; 
And  Little  John  kiU'd  a  hart  of  Greece 

Fu  c  hundred  foot  liim  fro. 
Biilhtd  of  RMn  Hood  and  the  Curtal  Fryer. 

GREEK.     As  merry  as  a  Greek.    Prop. 
The  Greeks  were  proverbially  spokea 
25 
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of  by  the  Romans,  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  potations ;  and  they 
used  the  term  grcBcari,  for  to  indulge 
in  these  articles.  Hence  we  also  took 
the  name  of  a  Greek  for  a  jovial  fel- 
low, which  ignorance  has  since  cor- 
rupted into  grig ;  saying  "as  merry 
as  ^  grig,"  instead  of  "as  a  Greek." 

I  swear  to  you  I  think  Helen  loves  liini  better  than 
Paris.    Then  she's  a  merry  Greek  indeed. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  2. 

Again  : 

A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks. 

Ibid.,  iv,  4. 
Go  home,  and  tell  the  merry  Greeks  that  sent  you, 
Ilium  shall  burn,  &e.     B.  andFl.  Woman's  Trize,  ii,  2. 

Drunkards,  says  Prynne,  are  called. 

Open,  liberal!,  or  free  housekeepers,  merry  Greeks, 
and  such  like  stiles  and  titles. 

Healthes  Sichiesse,  fol.  11  2,  b. 

We  read,  however,  of  one  who  was 

A  tiue  Trojan,  and  a  mad  mtrryz/rig,  though  no  Greek. 
Barn.  Journ.  (1820),  i,  p.  54, 

GREEN.  Inexperienced,  unskilful ; 
applied  to  such  a  person  as  is  still 
termed  a  green-horn,  or  in  the  univer- 
sities &.  fresh-man. 

Kow  yreen  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world. 

IC.  Joint,  iii,  4. 
Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young;  and  hath  nil 
these  requisites  in  him  that  folly  AuAt/reen  minds  look 
after.  Othell.,  ii,  1. 

Thus  also, 
GREENLY.     Unskilfully. 

And  we  have  done  hut  t/reenly, 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him.  Ilaml.,  iv,  5. 

fGREEN-EVER.     For  evergreen. 

But,  the  heav'ns  feel  not  fates  impartial!  rigour; 
Years  add  not  to  their  stature  nor  tlieir  vigour ; 
Use  wears  tliem  not ;  but  their  green-eter  age 
Is  all  in  all  still  like  iheir  pupillage.  Vu  Bartas. 

GREEN-GOOSE  FAIR,  or  GOOSE- 
FAIR.  A  fair  still  held  at  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  near  London,  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  and  so  named  because 
green,  or  young  geese,  were  a  favorite 
article  of  festivity  at  it. 

And  march  in  a  tawney  coat,  witli  one  sleeve,  to  goose- 
fair.  B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4. 
At  Islington,  and  green-goose  fair,  and  sip  a  zealous 
glass  of  wine.              Glaplhornc's  Wit  in  a  Constable. 

Tlie  twenty  third  this  ninnlh  of  May, 

A  fair  at  Bow  is  kept  that  day  ; 

There  geese  by  heaps  do  go  to  wrack, 

Who  scarce  have  feathers  on  their  back. 

Boor  Eubin's  Jhnanack,  May,  1GS9. 

Much  coarse  description  of  the  fair  is 
added.      The  23d   was  Tliursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  that  year, 
tGREEN-MEN.     Savages;  wild  men. 

A  dance  of  four  swans.  To  them  enter  five  green  men, 
upon  which  the  swans  take  wing  and  lly  up  into  the 
heavens.  The  green  men  dance  ;  which  concludes  tlie 
act.  T/ie  It'orld  in  the  Moon,  an  Opera,  1007. 

GREENSLEEYKS.  An  old  popular 
ballad  ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which 


it  is  usually  mentioned,  evidently  of 
the  amorous  kind.  It  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
in  Sept.,  1.580.  Mr.  Ellis  pubhshed 
a  ballad  of  Greensleeves,  from  an  old 
miscellany  of  the  date  of  1584,  near 
the  time  of  the  above  entry.  Specim., 
iii,  p.  327.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  recovered 
the  tune,  which  is  in  his  Appendix, 
No.  21.     The  song  begins  thus  : 

GreensUeres  was  all  my  joy, 
Greensleeves  was  my  delight, 
Greensleeres  was  my  hart  of  gold. 
And  who  but  lady  Greensleeves. 

This  burden  is  repeated  after  every 
verse.  But,  assuredly,  there  was  a 
song  of  Greensleeves  still  older ;  for 
the  title  of  this  is,  "A  neio  courtly 
Sonnet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to 
the  new  tune  of  Greensleeves." 

But  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keep  place  together, 
than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  green-sleeves. 
Mer.  W.  W.,  ii,  1. 
Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune 
of  green-sleeves,  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  snow 
tringoes,  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I 
will  shelter  here.  Ibid.,  v,  5. 

Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  satin  gonn, 
Embroider'd  virtue  ?    I'aitli  in  a  curl'd  feather  ? 
And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  qreensleeves  ? 

B.  and  Ft.  Loyal  Subj.,  iii,  3. 

The  tune  was  still  a  country  dance  in 
Prior's  time : 

Old  Madge  bewitch'd  at  sixty-one 
Calls  for  greensleeves,  and  jum])ing  Joan. 

Alma,  Canto  2d. 

The  character  of  lady  Greensleeves,  I 
fear,  is  rather  suspicious;  for  green  ■L 
was  a  colour  long  assumed  by  loose  *' 
women.     When  two  ladies  are  to  be 
equipped  for  that  service,  it  is  said, 

Ursula,  take  them  in,opentliy  wardrobe,  and  fit  them 
to  their  calling.  Green  gotrns,  crimson  petticoats; 
green  women,  my  lord  mayor's  green  women  !  guests 
o'  the  game,  true  bred.        B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  3. 

Afterwards  the  same  kind  of  guests 
are  called  "  the  green  gamesters  that 
come  here."  Act  v,  sc.  3. 
The  favorite  ballad  of  "Old  Kings- 
borough,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,"  begin- 
ning "  Gree.t.  sleeves,  and  pudding 
pies,"  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
Jacobite  parody  of  the  older  song ; 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  burden  was 
similar.  Jiosiveirs  Journal,  p.  319. 
fGREEN-YARD.  The  Green-yard  was 
a  portion  of  the  old  gardens  of 
Leadenhall,  in  London. 

With  that  one  of  the  oflicers  went  and  took  the  fore- 
horse  by  the  head  in  order  to  drive  the  waggon  lo  tlie 
green  yard,  which  is  a  jirison  for  all  waggons,  carts, 
and  coaches,  for  all  them  tliat  transgress  against  the 
citty  laws.  Great  Brilans  Honi/combe,  1712,  MS. 
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GREESE,  or  GREEZE.     See  Grice. 

GREESINGS.  Steps;  from  the  same 
origin  as  grice.  When  Christ  refused 
to  perform  a  miracle,  to  descend  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  Latimer 
gives  this  reason  for  it : 

It  is  no  time  now  to  sliew  any  miracles;  there  is 
another  way  to  goe  downe,  by  greesings. 

Sermons,  fol.  72  b. 

See  Grice. 

To  GREET.  To  cry  out,  to  make  lamen- 
tation.    See  Greit,  in  Todd. 

Tell  nie,  good  Hobliuol,  wliat  gars  XXiee  greet  ? 

Spens.  S/iep.  Kal.,  Jjir.,  1.  1. 
Daie  I  profane  so  irreUgious  be 
To  greet,  or  grieve  her  sweet  euthanasy. 

B.  Juns.  VnderKOods,  vol.  vii,  p.  30,  Whalley. 

Sav,  shepherd's  boy,  what  makes  thee  greet  so  sore? 

Brydges's  Excerpta  Tudoriana,  p.  41. 

MIold,  Mine  uncle  will  be  right  wood  I  fear  me.     But 

I'll  ne're  greet  for  that,  sir,  while  I  liave  your  love. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

tGREET.     A  greeting. 

O  then,  sweet  sonne,  I'd  ne're  disjoyn'd  have  been 
From  thy  sweet  greets,  uor  liave  endur'd  t'  have  seen 
Mezentius  proud,  my  ijloudy  borderer, 
Such  vaunts  audviDanies  'bout  me  t'  inferre. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fGREFT.     Grafted. 

Of  those,  are  twelve  in  that  rich  girdle  greft. 
Which  God  gave  nature  for  her  new-ycars-gift. 

Dii  Bartas. 

GREGORIAN.  A  species  of  'nig,  or 
head  of  false  hair.  "A  cap  of  hair; 
so  called  from  one  Gregory,  a  barber 
in  the  Strand,  that  first  made  them 
in  England."  Blount'' s  Glossographia. 
Aubrey  says  that  this  ''Greyorie,  the 
famous  peruque-maker,  was  buryed  at 
St.  Clement's  Danes  church,"  near 
the  west  door,  with  an  inscription  in 
rhyme.  Letters  from  the  Bodleian, 
vol.  ii,  p.  360.  Cotgrave,  under 
Perrmpie,  has,  "A  periwig,  a  Gre- 
gorian.^^ 'We  find  there  i\\s.i  j^erruque 
originally  meant  "a  tuft  of  hair." 
A  wig  was  unefuusse  perruque. 

Some  think  that  thou  dost  use  that  new  found  knack. 

E.vcusable  to  such  as  hayre  do  lack, 

A  quaint  Gregorian  to  tliy  head  to  l)ind. 

Ilarriiigt.  Epigr.,  iii,  32. 
Wlio  pulling  a  little  downe  his  Gregorian,  which  was 
displac't  a  httle  by  hastie  taking  off  his  bevcr,  sharp- 
ning  his  peakc,  and  erecting  his  distended  mouchatos, 
proceeded  in  this  answere. 

Honest  Ghost,  .j-c,  1G5S,  p.  -IG. 

Coles'    Diet,    has,   "A   Gregorian  [a 
cap  of  hair],  capillamention." 

He  cannot  be  a  cuckold  (hat  weares  a  Gregorian,  for 
a  perriwige  will  never  fitt  such  a  head. 

Gesta  Grayornm,  Fart  ii.  Go ;  Nich.  Progr.,  vol.  ii. 
+Yon  weare  hats  to  defeiul  the  sunnc,  not  to  cover 
shorne  locks,  cauies  to  aJorue  the  head,  not  Grego- 
rians  to  warme  idle  braines. 

Hac  vir,  or  Ike  IVomanish  Man,  1020. 


GRESCO.     A  game  at  cards. 

One  of  them  was  my  prentice,  Mr.  Quicksilver  here; 
and,  when  he  had  two  years  to  serve,  kept  his  whore 
and  liis  hunting  nag;  would  play  his  hundred  pounds 
at  gresco  or  priniero,  as  familiarly  (and  all  o'  my 
pursej  as  anv  bright  piece  of  crimsott  on  'era  all. 

Eastu-urd  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  273. 

GRESHAM.  A  pretended  astrologer, 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Turner,  -who  would  probably 
have  been  hanged  with  her,  had  he 
not  fortunately  had  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, which  carried  hiiii  oft'  before 
things  came  to  that  extremity.  Wil- 
son calls  him  "  a  rotten  engine." 
He  is  mentioned  with  Brctnor,  Fore- 
man, and  other  wretched  impostors. 
See  Bretnor. 

GRESSES,  more  commonly' JESSES,  of 
a  hawk.  The  straps  of  leather  buckled 
about  the  legs,  to  which  was  fastened 
the  leash,  or  thong,  by  which  she  was 
held  for  fear  of  escape.     See  Jesses. 

And  you  the  eagles,  soar  ye  ne'elso  high, 
I  have  the  gresses  that  will  pull  ve  down. 

Ed:r.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  343. 

GRE S SOP.  Used  by  Skelton  for  a 
grasshopper.  Grass  is  -said  to  be 
called  g/'ess  in  the  north. 

Lord  liow  he  would  pry 

After  the  butterlly ; 

Lord  how  he  would  hop  > 

After  the  gressop.    Skelton  on  {h.  Sparr.,  p.  219. 

fGREVES.    Griefs.  X 

The  Scottes  alliu-ed  with  desyre  of.  gayn,  and  for  no 
malice  that  they  bare  to  kyng'Heniy,  but  some  what 
desu-ous  to  be  revenged  of  their  oid'e  gretes,  came  to 
the  erle  with  greate  compaygnie. 

Hf/U's  Union,  loiSf-Hen.  IV,  fol.  20. 

fGREVES.     Branches.     See  Greave. 

Mee  thought  that  I  was  walking  in  -a  parke, 
Aniyd  the  wooddes,  among  the  plesauut  leaves. 

Where  many  was  the  bird  did  sweetly  carpe 
Emong  the  thornes,  the  buslies,  <>nd  the  greves. 

T/iynn.  Prfde  uiulLo'x'.iness. 

GREW  seems  to  be  put  for  the  Greek 
term  ypv  ;  i.  e.,  any  trifling  or  very 
worthless  matter. 

Foole  that  I  am,  that  with  my  dogges  speak  ^rfir  .i" 

Come  neere,  good  Masti.v.  it  is  iiow  tway  score 
Of  ycarcs  (alas)  since  1  good  Masti.v  knew. 

Pembr.  Jrcad.,  ii,  p.  224. 

GREWND,  for  greyhound.  Grew,  for 
grey,  is  said  to  be  the  pronunciation 
in  Lincolnshire. 

But  Rodomont,  as  thoiigli  he  had  had  wiugs. 
Quite  ore  the  dike  like  to  a  greicnd  he  springs. 

Uarringt.  Ariosto,  xiv,  108. 
Look  how  a,  greicnd  that  finds  a  sturdie  bore 
Amid  the  field  tar  straying  from  tlie  heard. 
Doth  runne  about,  behind  liim  and  bt-forc, 
Because  of  iiis  sharp  tusks  he  is  afeard. 

JoiJ.,  xxi\\  52. 

See  also  xx,  9 1 . 
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GRICE.  The  most  common  mode  of 
spelling  a  word  which  is  written  also 
greece,  greese,  greeze,  grieze,  grize, 
grise,  &c. ;  and  seems  to  be  made 
from  gressus,  or  contracted  from 
degrees.  It  signified  a  step,  or  a 
flight  of  steps. 

That's  a  degree  to  love. 
No  not  a  (7n'«,  for 'tis  a  vulgar  proof 
That  verv  oft'  we  pity  enemies.    Twelf.  JS.,  lu,  1. 
Who  in  a  spreading  ascent,  upon  several  p-ices,  help 
to  l)eautify  the  sides. 

B.  Jons.  Ent.  at  K.  James's  Coronation. 

See  also  his  Masque  of  Love  Restored. 

Certain  skaffolds  of  horde,  with  giices  or  steppes  one 
above  another.  ,r/.T    xin 

miliam  Thomas's  History  of  Italy,  15G1,  H  /. 
Where,  on  several  greeces,  sate  the  foure  cardinal 
vertues.  Decker's  Entertainment  of  James  I,  H  3. 

This  is  certainly  the  true  reading  in 
the  following  passage : 

They  stand  a  jTiM* 
Above  the  reach  of  report.  Two  Nolle  Kins.,  ii,  1. 

Where  the  old  copies  absurdly  read 
grief. 

Ambition  outsearcheth  to  glorie  the  greece. 
The  stair  to  estate,  the  graple  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Rudocke,  p.  8i. 

Sometimes  it  is  written  greese  : 

As  we  go  up  towards  the  hall  there  are  three  or  foure 
paire  of  staires,  whereof  one  paire  is  passing  faire, 
consisting  of  very  many  greeses.    Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  31. 

Or  grise : 

And  lay  a  sentence 
Whicli,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  vour  favour.  Othello,  i,  3. 

So  are  they  all,  for  ev'ry  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below.  Tim.  of  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

A  grice  meant  a  pig  also.     Coles  has, 
"  A  grice,   porcelius,   nefrens,  aper." 
See  also  Skinner. 
To  GRIDE.     To  cut,    or  prick.     Gri- 
dare,  Ital. 

TliL-n  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  Steele  did  gryde. 

apens.  F.  Q.,  U,  viii,  36. 
Last  with  liis  goad  amongst  them  lie  doth  go. 
And  some  of  them  he  gridelh  in  the  haunches, 
Some  in  the  Hanks,  that  prickt  their  very  paunches. 
Drayt.  Mooncalf,  vol.  ii,  p.  512. 

Milton  also  has  used  it. 
GRIDELIN.      A  sort  of  colour  com- 
posed of  white  and  red.     Kersey  and 
Johnson.     Gris  de  lin,  French.     See 
Boyer's  Diet. 

And  his  love.  Lord  help  us,  fades  like  my  gredaline 
liclticoat.  Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PI.,  .\i,  412. 

Dryden   has  used   the    word    in    his 
I'ables.     See  Johnson. 
GRIEFFULL,  or  GRIEFULL.     Melan- 
choly  ;  compounded  oi  grief  and  full. 

Wliich  when  she  sees,  with  ghiistly  grirffuU  eics. 
Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  palhu  liew 
Bcnumbcs  lier  clieekes.  Speus.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  40. 

Church  says,  "  This,  if  I  mistake  not. 


is  a  compound  word  of  his  own.  ' 
He  did  mistake,  for  it  is  used  by 
other  writers  as  early  : 

Alas,  my  lord,  what  grief  nil  thing  is  this, 

That  ofVour  bi  other  you  can  thinke  so  ill  ?        . 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  1-G- 

Again  : 

The  wiser  sort  hold  down  their  grief  all  heads. 

Ibid.,  p.  l-:>0. 

fGRIFFE.     A  graft,  or  setting. 

Perceivin"  he  was  of  a  verv  good  nature,  and  wel 
given,  and  that  he  was  a  good  griffe  to  he  Set  in  a 
better  ground,  &c.  Plutarch,  l.")/9. 

fGRILY.    Hideous.  MS.Vocab.,  1551. 

GRIMALKIN,  q.  d.  Grey  maJkin,  a 
name  for  a  fiend,  supposed  to  re- 
semble a  grey  cat. 

Grimalkin's  a  heU-cat,  the  devil  may  choke  her. 

Ballad  of  Alley  Croker. 

2.  A  cat :  still  common  in  burlesque 
style. 

Grimalkin  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 

An  everlasting  foe.  Phillips,  Spl.  Shilling. 

tGRIMASK.    A  show  of  monkey  tricks  ? 

Und.  No  more  of  your  grimasks,  good  Mr.  Noakes. 
Noak.  And  why  so,  sir?  Und.  Because  I  have  con- 
sider'd  better,  aud  since 'tis  resolv'd,  we  shall  have  ;» 
prologue  to  our  farce,  here  is  one  shall  give  it  u'm  tjie 
farce  way  exactly.  The  Womeiis  Conquest,  16/1. 

fGRIN.  A  snare.  Cotgrave  has,  "iajs, 
a  snare,  giime,  or  grinne." 

Young  gallants  nimlily  flock  about  the  gates, 
Aud  in  their  liands  boare  speares  with  iron  plates, 
Their  nets,  gins, grins,  troops  of  Massylian  sparks. 
Kennels  of  seutiug  hounds  witli  loud-mouth'd  barks. 
Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

GRINCOMES.  A  kind  of  cant  term 
for  the  venereal  disease. 

You  must  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  'tis  abusive;  no, 
in  him  the  serpigo,  in  a  knight  tlie  grincomes,  in  a 
genileman  the  Neapolitan  scabb,  and  in  a  serving 
man  or  artificer  the  plaine  pox.  ,„.,-  ^  n 

Jones  s  Adrasta,  lb35,  t  2. 
I  had  a  receipt  for  the  grincomes  in  his  own  hand. 

Family  of  Love,  1008,  B  1 
Y'ou  may  see 
His  handy  work  by  my  flat  face;  no  bridge 
Left  to  support  my  organ,  if  I  had  one. 
The  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  from  the  grincomes, 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way. 

Mass.  Guardian,  act  iv,  p.  6». 

fGRINDING-HOUSE.     The   house  of 

correction. 

C.  Why  should  not  I  know?  the  fellow  is  worthy  ti 

hti  nut'ivito  the  grinding-house.  _  ,.,,«,. 

Terence  i«  English,  1614, 

GRINDLE-TAIL.       Like   trundle-tail 
meaning,    I    presume,    curling    tail. 
Possibly    from   a    grindle-stoue,    o 
grindstone,  which  is  round. 

Their   horns   are   plaguy   strong,  they   push    dow 

palaces ; 
They  toss  our  little  liabitations  , 

Like    whelps,    like   grimlte-tails,  with    their    hce 

upward.     B  .j-  Fl.  Island  Princess,  act  v,  p.  3551 

Trindle-tail  might  possibly  be  inj 
tended. 
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tGRINDSTOXE.  To  tie  your  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  Hoivell,'  1659,  i.  e., 
to  be  very  strict  over  you. 

GRIP.  Strength,  power  of  griping  or 
seizing  violently. 

Let  those  weak  birds'tbtit  want  wherewith  to  fight, 
bubmit  to  those  tliat  are  off/rip  and  might. 

Drayton's  Owl,  vol.  iv,  \Z-2~. 

A  GRIPE,  or  GllYPE.  A  griffin  ;  from 
ypv\h,  gryphus;  but  more  frequently 
put  for  a  vulture. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grnpes  sharp  daws. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws. 

_  5A.  .fffljOf?  o/'Z.Hi:/-.,  Suppl.,  i,  oOG. 

Ine  hellish  prince  adjudge  mv  danipned  gliost 

To  Tantales  thirste,  or  proude  I.\ion's  wheele. 

Or  cruel  gripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  liarte. 

Ferrex  uml  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  12i. 
Where  Titius  hath  his  lot 
To  feed  the  ^ri>e  that  gnaws  his  erowinsr  heart. 

Tancred  and  Gis,u.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  196. 
A  gripe  doth  Titius'  liver  tear. 
His  greedy  hungry  gorge  to  till. 
_,  Farad,  of  D.  Dei-.,  n.  3;}. 

llie  gnawing  gripes  of  irksome  thouglit. 
Consumes  my  heart  with  Titius'  grief.  Ihid. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  might  be 
equivocal,  if  it  did  not  follow  the 
other  m  the  same  short  poem. 
In  all  these  examples,  except  the  first, 
it  clearly  signifies  vulture,  not  griffin. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  same : 

Upon  whose  breast  a  fiercer  (/W/i?  doth  tire. 
Than  did  on  him  who  first  stole  down  the  fire. 

Astroph.,  S.  14. 

Also  a  sort  of  boat  : 

Because  they  fear'd  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
small  boates,  as  gripes,  and  such  like. 

Dcnet's  Commiues,  D  H  2. 

GRIPE'S  EGG.  Griffin  or  vulture's 
egg;  a  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
vessels  used  in  alchemy,  as  pelican 
was  for  another. 

Lettlie  water  in  glass  E  be  felter'd. 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  egg.  Lute  him  well, 
And  leave  him  clos'd  in  baineo.  .il'ch.  ii  3. 

fGRIPER.     A  boat-man  ?    See  Gripe. 

There  be  also  certaine  colliers  that  bring  coles  to 
London  by  water  in  barges,  and  tliev  lie  called 
gripers.  Orce^ie's  Discorerg  of  Cuosuai/e  1501 

tGRIPPED.     Grasped ;  laid  hold  of. 

The  one  his  pyke-staff  ^ri>joe(ifast, 
They  feared  lor  its  skaith.  liobin  ffood  i  loG 

CRIPPLE,    or    GRIPLE.     Avaricious, 
-      grasping  ;  from  to  rjripe. 

He  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heapes  of  gold  which  griple  covet yze. 
—r,  .  ,  Spens.  F.  6.,  I,  iv  31 

Wlien  griple  patrons  turn  their  sturdie  Steele 
To  wax,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  fcele. 

.,    ,       ,.        .     ,  .      ,  Ilall,Sati'res,\;  1. 

Ana  so  his. (jrn/jp?^  avarice  he  serve, 
What  recks  this  rank  hind  if  his  country  starve  ? 
„  ,  „  .  ,  ,,  (''"!/'■  Owl, xol  iv.p.'isu. 
But  the  gripple  wretch  who  will  bestow  nothiif'  on 
Ins  poor  brotlicr  lor  God's  sake,  is  evident  I  v  an 
infidel,  having  none  at  all,  or  verv  lieathenishVou- 
ceits  ot  God.  Barrow,  Seniion,  Psalm  c.vii  9 


Mrs.  Cooper,  not  understanding  thi'« 
word,  has  joined  it  with  the  name  of 
Edell,  as  if  it  made  a  compound 
name : 

For  GrippeUEdM  to  liimself  her  kinsdom  sou"ht  tr, 
game.  ^  P°  15b 

So  she  prints  it,  instead  of  "  rjrippelL 
Edell,"  as  it  stands  in  Warner's 
Albion,  B.  iv,  ch.  20.  I  observe  with 
I'egret,  that  this  error  is  exactly 
copied  (as  well  as  some  others)  iii 
jNIr.  Bliss's  valuable  edition  of  Wood's 
Athenae,  with  the  additional  fault  of 
making  it  Grippil.     Vol.  i,  col.  768. 

+If  it  lie  covetous,  for  gripple  gaine 
lo  sell  the  heavens,  the  earth,  vea  God  himselfe 
10  cUspo^sesse  kings  from  their  lawfull  raio'ne 
lo  cramrae  his  coffers  with  uDlawfull  pelfe?     ' 
+Tl,6c„      -7  ,       ,  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

ilhese  gripple  muck-rakers  had  as  leave  part  with 
their  bloud  as  their  goods.         Dent's  Pathway,  p.  91. 
+He  askt  the  price  witli  greedy  sense, 
bhe,  gripple  wench,  said  eighteen  pence. 

Jl'it  and  Drollery,  16S-2,  p.  242. 

GRIPLE,  s.,  for  gripe,  or  grasp. 

^'■e  ever  .irtegall  his  f/riple  stron" 
For  any  thiuge  would  slacke,   but  still  upon  him 
''O"?-  Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  14. 

GRISPIXG  appears  to  be  put  for  the 
closing;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the 
woi'd  elsewhere. 

Bested  upon  the  side  of  a  silver  streame,  even  almost 
m  the  grisping  of  the  evening. 

GROOM-PORTER.  "  An  officer'of  t he 
royal  household,  whose  business  is  to 
see  the  king's  lodging  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firino-;  as 
also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  kc,  and 
to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards, 
dice,  bowling,  &c."  Chamh.  Diet. 
Formerly  he  was  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  gambling  table  at  Christmas. 

Ue  will  win  vou 
By  Irresistible  Iuc'k,  within  this  lortniglit 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony,     rhey  will  s^et  him 
Upmost  at  the  groomporter's  all  the  Christmas, 
-Vnd  for  the  whole  year  througli,  at  every  place' 
Where  there  is  play.  B.  Jon's.  Alch.,  iii  4 

i>.  Wlierc  find  you  that  statute,  sir? 
D'Am.  Wliy  be'judgid  by  Wie groom-porter, 
t).  The  groom-porter  ■" 

D'Ain.  Ay,  madam,  must  not  they  judge  of  all 
Tlie  gainings  of  the  court? 

Chapin.  hussy  D'Amh.,  Anc.  Dr.j  iii.  p.  249. 

He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  the  master  of  the  revels, 
then  disused.  George  I  and  II  played 
hazard  in  public  on  certain  days, 
attended  by  the  groom-porter. 
ArchcpoL,  xviii,  p. ;}  1 7. 
This  abuse  was  not  removed  till  the 
reign  of  George  III.    It  is  meutioued. 
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as  still  existing,  in  one  of  lady  Mary 
W.  Montague's  Eclogues  : 

At  the  nroom-porter's  Ijatter'd  bullies  play.         . 

Thn-sdmj,  Ed.  i  ;  Do.hlefs  Colled.,  i,  107. 
tiV/j-.  But  slil  there  wanted  tool  and  tortunetot; 
he  does  not  play  at  the  (/room  porters  for  it;  uor  do 
thediudgcrvofsome  worn  out  lady. 

Mrs.  BeJin's  1  oimt/er  Brother,  lo9fa. 
■  ^T/iis.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  all  the  young 
fellows  that  come  out  of  France,  pay  tribute  toyou, 
as  ri'rtainly  as  to  the  //room-jiorter ;  I  wonder  Keep- 
well  is  never  told  of  it.  Sedlct/s  Bellamira,lm. 
tlteni :  60  guineas  to  compound  a  judgment  confess  d 
at  the'/raow;-2;or<e'«  for  a  100. 

The  Beuus  Catechism,  l/O-i. 

tGROOVING. 

Had  a  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  could  take  no  rest, 
and  was  (aken  in  Uie  manner  of  an  ague  with  a  pain 
in  the  head,  and  (/rooviii//  in  the  hack,  first  cold  and 
theu  hot.  Brum's  Pisse-Prophet,  1655,  p.  46. 

tGROSSE-HEADED.     Thick-headed. 

Though  they  were  afterwardes  defaced,  when  the 
whole' chureii  waswhited  at  the  instance  of  a  certaiue 
(jrosse-headed  ciiurch-warden,  who  had  no  more  judge- 
ment in  painting  then  a  goose. 

Lomiitiiis  on  Painting,  1598. 

+GROTESCO.     A  grotesque. 

Who  askt  the  hanes  'twi.xt  these  discolour'd  mates? 
A  strange  rjrotesco  this,  the  Church  and  States. 

CleaveUmd's  Poems,  1691. 

+GROYET.     A  little  grove. 

Which  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  life,  with  divers 
boscages  and  grovets  upon  the  steepe  or  hanging 
grounds  thereof. 
The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Line,  1613. 

GROUND.  An  old  musical  term  for  an 
air  or  musical  subject,  on  which  varia- 
tions and  divisions  were  to  be  made; 
the  variations  being  called  the  de- 
scant. 

And  that  none  in  th'  assembly  there  was  found 
That  would  t'  ambitious  descant  Kive  a  ground. 

Daniel,  Civ.  U^ars,  vii,  61. 

So  in  Richard  III : 

For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant.        iii,  7. 
0  but  the  ground  itself  is  naught,  irom  whence 
Thou  canst  not  relish  out  a  good  division. 

Lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  119. 

See  Descant. 
The  GROUND.  The  pit  at  the  theatres 
was  formerly  so  called,  because  the 
spectators  in  that  part  actually  stood 
on  the  ground,  without  benches,  or 
other  accommodations ;  and,  as  they 
stood  below  the  level  of  the  stage, 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  them, 

The  nnder-slaiiding  gentlemen  of  the  ground  here 
ask'd  my  judgment.  Barth.  Fair,  lud. 

In  the  Case  is  alter'd,  and  other  places, 
he  sneers  at  their  "(/roinuled  judg- 
ments, and  (/rounded  capacities," 
GROUNDLING,  from  the  former,  A 
spectator  in  that  part  of  the  theatre, 
whose  places  were  also  called  (/round- 
stands. 

Besides,  sir,  all  our  galleries  and  ground-stands  are 
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furnished,  and  the /7/w(«i//("irs  within  the  yard  grow 
infinitely  unruly.  Lady  Alimony,  act  i,  sc.  1. 

In  the  same  play  a  caution  is  given  to 
the  manager  of  the  stage,  that 

The  stage  curtains  be  artificially  drawn,  and  so  covertly 
shrouded,  that  the  squint-eyed  groundling  may  not 
peep  in.  Ibid. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  well-known  direc- 
tions to  the  players,  speaks  of  ranters, 
whose  object  was 

To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  ine.vpUcable  dumb 
show  and  noise.  Hand.,  iii,  ~. 

The  price  paid  by  these  gentry  for 
admission  was  then  only  a  penny  : 

Tut,  give  me  the  penny,  give  me  the  penny,  1  care 

not  for  the  gentlemen,  1— let  me  have  a  ^ooA  ground. 

B.  .Tons.  Case  is  alter'd,  i,  1. 

That  is,  as  we  should  say,  a  good  pit. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  pit  was  not 
then  the  place  of  critics, 
Hanmer  speaks  of  "the  fish  called  a 
groiindling ;  but  the  names  have  no 
connection,  except  in  being  both  de- 
rived from  ground. 
fGROUNDLING.     A  small  fish. 

Apua  cobitis.  a4>v-i]  (cio^ms,  Athena-o.  A  fishc  breed- 
in"  of  abundance  of  raine ;  a  groundling. 

+GROUNDLY.  Profoundly ;  thoroughly. 

After  ye  had  read  and  groundehj  pondered  the  con- 
tentcs  of  mv  letters  than  to  you  addressed,  your  grace 
did  summewhat  raarvaile  that  I  have  founde  so  goode 
fuithe  in  tlie  Frcushe  king.  State  Papers,  i,  62. 

fGROUND-ROOxM,      A  room    on   the 
ground,  not  floored  ? 

The  innkeeper  introduced  him  into  a  ground  room, 

e.xpressiiig  a  great  deale  of  joy  in  so  luckily  meeting 

with  his  oldfriend.  ,„,.,,,, 

Great  Briians  Ho)iycombe,\i\~,  MS. 

fGROUNDSIL.     The  threshold. 

The  time  the  gronndsils  of  great  Troy  were  layd  : 
W'as  Lacedemon  built  (by  computation). 
In  Athens  Erichthonius  king  was  made. 
And  Danaus  ruler  ore  the  Argive  nation. 

Heyirood,  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
Le  sueil  de  I'liuis.  The  groundsell  or  foote  poste  of  a 
doore :  the  threshold.  Nonienclator. 

fGROUNDSWELIE.     The  old  name  of 
the  plant  groundsell. 

Take  foure  handfuls  of  groundsicellie,  and  stanipe  it 
smal  in  a  iiiorter,  and  put  thereto  three  spoouefuls  of 
vincar,  and  three  spoouefuls  of  bay-salt,  grind  theta 
altogether.  Pathway  of  Health,  bl.  1. 

fGROUT-HEAD.      A    thick-head,    or 
dunce. 

For  there  you  may  see  many  a  greedy  grout-head, 
W' ithout  or  wit,  or  sence,  almost  without-head. 
Held  and  esteem'd  a  man  whose  zeale  is  fervent. 

Taylor's  Vorkrs,  1630J 
Those  foure  D.  siguifie  nothing  else  but  that  foui-« 
tliousand  times  yuu  are  a  grout-headed  gull. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612 

GROWTNOL,  quasi,  r/roivti/ noddle,  i.  e. 
dunce,     A  word,  I  suspect,  coined  by 
Decker,  who  is  hardly  sound  authority 
for  the  usage  of  a  word,  unless  sup- 
ported by  collateral  examples. 
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Tlic  excellency  wliereof  I  know  will  be  so  great,  tlmt 
ffi-uiitiiols  and  monies  will  in  swarms  fly  buzzing 
about  thee.  Gul's  Uonib.  Proam.,  p.  33,  repr. 

See  MoME. 
fGRUBBING-AXE.     Apparently  what 
we  now  call  a  pick. 

Houe  fourcliue.  A  delving  toole  with  two  teeth, 
wherewith  the  earth  is  opened  in  such  places  as  the 
plough  cannot  peai'se :  some  call  it  agruhhhig  axe. 

Nomenclator. 

GRUDGING,  s.,  from  to  grudge,  m  the 
obsolete  sense  of  to  feel  compunction. 
See  Todd,  4.  Grudge.  Thus  certain 
feelings  of  hunger  are  called  grudg- 
ings  of  the  stomach ;  and  we  tind 
"grudging  stomachs"  m  1  Hen.  VI, 
iv,  1. 

Thus  it  is  used  for  a  feeling,  or  incli- 
nation : 

It  is  my  birth-day. 
And  I'd  do  it  betimes,  I  feel  a  grudging 
Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not  long  lie  fallow. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Neics,  i,  2. 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudgiitg  to  your  grace  still. 

11.  Jf-  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut.,  v,  3. 

Or  a  symptom : 

Not  much  unhealthy; 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague 
Wliich  cannot  last.     B.  and  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  ii,  1. 

A  prophetic  intimation  : 

Kow  have  I 
A  kind  oi  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me, 
I  fear  my  hot  tit.       Honest  Plan's  Fortune,  v,  p.  455. 

fGRUM.     Sour;  surly. 

It  pities  me  to  th'  heart  to  see 
That  the  great  Jupiter  should  be 
So  out  of  humour,  and  so  rjrum. 

ColL.n's  Works,  17.34,  p.  155. 

fGRUMEL-SEED,  or  GROM EL-SEED. 
Seed  of  Gromwell. 

The  altars  every  where  no'w  smoking  be 
With  beanstalks,  savine,  lam-el,  rosemary, 
Their  cakes  of  gruinmell-seeCi  tliey  did  prefer. 
And  pails  of  milk  in  sacrifice  to  her. 
Then  hymn  of  praise  they  all  devoutly  sung 
In  those  Pahlia  for  increase  of  young. 

Brou-nCs  Britunnia's  I'asloruls. 

G  HUNTING  CHEAT.  In  the  beggars' 
cant  language,  a  pig. 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  in 
general,  to  introduce  the  terms  of  this 
mock  language,  as  they  are  never  used 
\?ithout  a  glossary  subjoined ;  and 
certainly  they  are  little  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

GRUTCH,  V.  and  s.  Mr.  Todd  has  pro- 
perly shown,  against  his  venerable  pre- 
decessor, that  this  is  the  more  ancient 
and  original  form  of  the  M'ord  which 
•  is  now  used,  grudge.  See  his  edition 
of  Johnson. 

GUARDS.  Trimmings,  facings,  or  other 
ornaments  applied  upon  a  dress ;  per- 
haps from  the  idea  of  their  defendino- 


the  substance  of  the  cloth  in  those 
parts. 

Nay  mock  not,  mock  not ;  the  body  of  your  discourse 
is  sometimes  guarded  with  fragments;  's.nA\.\ui  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither.  Much  Ado,  iii,  4. 
Oh  rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 

Lovers  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

Not  properly  gold  or  silver  lace,  though 
sometimes  so  applied  : 

The  cloaks,  doublets,  &c.,  were  guarded  with  velvet 
guards,  or  else  laced  with  costly  lace. 

Slubhs's  Aitatomie  of  Abuses. 
And  who  reads  Plutarches  eyther  historie  or  philoso- 
phic, shall  find  he  trimmeth  both  their  garments  with 
guardes  of  poesie.  Sir  Fh.  Sidnetj,  Dif.  of  Poesie,  523. 
A  plaine  pair  of  cloth-breeches,  witliout  either  welte 
or  garde.  Greene's  Quip,  Sc.,  Uarl.  Misc.,  v,  398. 

Guards?,t?indi  for  ornaments  in  general, 
or  by  synecdoche,  for  dress,  in  the 
followdng  passage  : 

oil  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  heU, 

Tlie  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 

In  princely  guards'.  Meus.  for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 

Black  guard  had  no  relation  to  orna- 
ment, and  will  be  found  properly  ex- 
plained in  its  place. 
The  meaning  of  guard,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  has  been  doubted  : 

I  stay  but  for  my  guard ;—oi\  to  the  field : 

I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 

And  use  it  for  my  haste.  Hen.  V,  iv,  2. 

Shakespeare  doubtless  had  Holiushed 
in  his  eye,  as  he  usually  had  in  his 

Histories : 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  standard  was  not  come, 
caused  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet,  and 
fastened  upon  a  spear,  the  which  lie  commanded  to 
be  borne  before  him  instead  of  a  standard.        P.  554. 

The  poet  here  attributes  this  action  to 
the  constable  of  France.  The  guard 
he  waited  for  was  probably  his  body- 
guard, among  whom,  as  the  standard- 
bearer  would  be  most  easily  missed, 
he  resolved  to  repair  the  loss,  as  he 
says.  So  Mr.  Malone  interprets  it, 
and  I  think  rightly,  as  it  retains  the 
usual  military  sense  of  guard. 
To  GUARD.  To  ornament  with  guards 
or  facings  ;  from  the  preceding. 

To  be  poispss'd  with  double  pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.     A'.  John,  iv,  2. 

Give  him  a  hvery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Mer.  of  Ven.,  ii,  2. 
You  are  in  good  case  since  you  came  to  couit,  fool  j 
what,  guarded,  guarded!  Yes,  faith,  even  as  footmen 
and  bawds  wear  velvet,  not  for  an  oruamen!  or  honour, 
but  for  a  badge  of  drudgery. 

\  '  Malcontent,  0.  PI,  iv.  36. 

The  guarded  robe  is  used  by  31assinger 
for  the  Laticlavian  robe  of  the  Roman 
senators  : 

The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentry, 

Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  senators 

Esteem  an  easy  )nuchase.  Itoman  Actor,  i,  1. 

fGUARDFULLY.      Cautiously  j   care- 
fully. 
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0  tliou  that  all  tliinp:s  secst, 
iautour  of  Clirysa,  « hose  fair  liaud  doth  gnardfuUy 

dispose 
Celestial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Tcnedos. 

CItupm.  II.,  i,  U\. 

tGUBBIN.     A  paring. 

The  fish-mongers  would  quickly  goe  to  wraek, 
The  lacke  of  this  seed  would  be  their  great  lack, 
And  being  now  rich,  and  in  good  reputation, 
They  woukl  have  neither  hall  nor  corjjoration. 
And  all  that  they  could  buy,  or  sell,  or  barter. 
Would  scarce  be  worth  nr/ubbin  once  a  quarter. 

Tnjihr's  Ifor/ces,  1G30. 

GUDGEON.  A  gudgeon  being  the  bait 
for  many  of  the  larger  fish,  to  swallow 
a  gudyeon  was  sometimes  used  for  to 
be  caught  or  deceived  ;  as, 

But  in  my  mind  if  you  be  a  fish,  you  are  either  an 
eele,  whicli  as  soone  as  one  hath  liolde  on  her  taile, 
will  slippe  out  of  his  liande,  or  else  a  minnowe  which 
will  bee  nibbling  at  every  bait,  but  never  biting;  but 
what  fish  so  ever  you  be,  you  have  made  both  mee 
and  Philautus  to  SKuHoic  n  gudgeon.       Euph.,  K  3,  b. 

The  phrase  was  not  uncommon.  See 
other  examples  quoted  by  Todd, 
^lore  commonly  the  allusion  is  rather 
made  to  the  easiness  with  which  the 
gudgeon  itself  is  caught.  Thus  Shake- 
speare : 

But  fish  not  witli  this  melauchidy  bait 
I'or  this  fool's  t/ndgcoH,  this  opinion. 

Mer.  of  Ten.,  i,  3. 

GUE.  A  sharper,  or  low-lived  person  ; 
doubtless  from  the  French  gneux. 

Diligent  search  was  made  all  tbercabout. 
But  my  ingenious  guc  had  got  liim  out. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  233. 

Said  of  a  sharper  who  bad  taken  a 
purse.  Seemingly,  in  the  following, 
used  as  a  term  of  familiar  endearment, 
as  rogue  often  is  : 

None  else  she  would  admit 
To  hold  her  chat,  or  in  lier  coacli  to  sit ; 
I  was  her  ingle,  gue,  her  sparrow  bill. 
And,  in  a  wo'id,  my  ladies  what  you  will. 

Ibid., -p.  \?,^. 

Not  liaving  met  with  this  word  in  any 
other  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  may  be  an  afiectation  of  the 
author,  who,  it  is  now  thought,  is 
ascertained  to  have  been  Richard 
Brathwaite. 
fGUELPIIS  and  GIBELLINES  had 
become  popular  terms  for  things  very 
hostile  or  contradictory  to  each  other. 

Sir  }[eil.  My  honest  country  couz,  wlien  wilt  thou 
understand  tlie  Gudnhs  and  ike  Gibeitns ;  and  learn  to 
talk  treason  o'  this  side  tlie  law  ? 

•V/-,s.  D,hn's  Yoiim/cr  Brother,  1G9G. 
Though  mdeede  they  ratlier  resembling  monsters  of 
sundry  kiiuls,  their  beads  Guelfe,  and  Uieir  le^s 
gihrllini;  and  they  never  speakc,  but  their  words  iTc 
as  baites  upon  liookes.  or  twigges  limed. 

Thi-  Piissi'iii/er  of  Jtcnvenuto,  IGl  2 

GUEKDON,  French.  A  reward;  used 
by  Milton,  and  still  introduced  occa- 
sionally in  poetry. 


Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gives  her  fame  wliich  never  (£es. 

Much  Ado,  V,  3. 
Guerdon,  0  svreet  guerdon !  better  than  remuneration ; 
eleven  pence  farthing  better  I  Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare,  in  this  latter  passage, 
and  the  scene  in  which  it  is  introduced, 
has  dramatised  a  story  then  current, 
and  told  also  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  of  a  man  who,  when  going  to 
leave  a  friend's  house,  said  to  one  of 
the  servants,  "  Holde  thee,  here  is  a 
remuneration  for  thy  paynes ;  which 
the  servant  receiving,  gave  him  utterly 
for  it  (besides  his  paynes)  thankes, 
for  it  was  but  a  three  farthings  peece  ; 
and  I  holde  thankes  for  the  same  a 
small  price,  howsoever  the  market 
goes."  And  of  another,  who  said  to 
the  same  servant,  "Hold  thee,  here  is 
a  guerdon  for  thy  deserts :  now  the 
servant  payde  no  deerer  for  thoguerdon 
than  he  did  for  the  remuneration ; 
though  the  guerdon  was  eleven  pence 
farthing  better,  for  it  was  a  shilling, 
and  the  other  but  a  three  farthinges." 
The  above  passage,  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "A  Health  to  the  Gentle- 
manly Profession  of  Serving-men,  or 
the  Serving-man's  Comfort,"  pr.  1.098, 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Steevens  by 
Dr.  Farmer.  See  Malone'a  Suppl.  to 
Shakesp.,  i,  p.  110,  and  his  edition, 
in  the  note  on  Love's  L.  L.  It  has 
been  inquired,  whether  the  poet  copied 
from  the  pamphleteer,  or  he  from  the 
poet?  Possibly,  neither  was  the  case,  ^ 
but  each  writer  made  use  of  a  story  <  I 
then  fresh  in  circulation,  and  in  some 
degree  popular. 

lie  hearkned  and  did  stay  from  further  harmes, 
To  gayne  such  goodly  guerdon  as  she  spake. 

Spens.  !■'.  Q.,  I,  vii,  15. 

Used  also  for  retribution  of  evil : 

To  bcarc  sucli  guerdon  of  their  traitcrous  fact. 
As  may  be  botii  due  vengeance  to  themselves, 
And  holsonie  terror  to  posteritie. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  153. 

To  GUI'^RDON.     To  recompense;  made 
from  the  substantive. 

My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Sec  you  well guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 

2  Hen.  II,  i,  4. 
Speak  on,  I'll  guerdon  tlice,  whate'er  it  be. 

Spauish  Tragedi/,  O.  PI.,  iii,  131. 
Obtains  from  him  who  docs  liigh  heav'n  command, 
In  a  short  time,  to  guerdon  all,  a  son. 

Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  iii,  st.  20. 

In  a  bad  sense  also  : 

.\nd  I  iim  gtierdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame. 

3  Hen.  VI,  iii,  3. 
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fGUEST-CHAMBER.  A  chamber  for 
visitors. 

Wiy,  Rafe,  sayd  I,  thou  knowest  wliere  she  lyetli  in 
the  guest  chamber,  and  what  wilt  thou  give  me  if  I 
tuine  thee  in  to  her  ? 

Greene's  Neices  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  1593. 

fGUESTIVE.     Pertaining  to  a  guest. 

For  all  such  guests  as  there  seek  (juesthe  fare. 

Chapman's  Odys.,  xvi. 

fGUEST-MEAL.     A  dinner  party. 

CoDviviura.  cru/airdo-toi',  (ruvSniTvov,  Lysiie.  Convive. 
A  hanket :  an  eatin/  and  drinking  together  :  a  yhest 
ineule.  Nornenclator,  1585. 

fGUEST-ROOM.  The  same  as  guest- 
chamber. 

But  this  I  say,  there  was  but  one  ffuesl-roome, 
Hangd  with  a  pentice  cloath  spoke  age  enough. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  131. 

GUIDON,  s.  A  small  flag,  or  standard  ; 
attributed,  in  the  following  passage, 
to  a  troop  of  archers ;  but  properly 
of  horse. 

t\\t  guidon,  according  to  Marldiam,  is  inferior  (o  the 
standard,  being  tlie  first  colour  any  commander  of 
horse  can  let  tly  in  the  field.  It  was  generally  of 
damask,  fringed,  and  usually  three  feet  in  breadth 
near  the  staff,  lessening  by  degrees  towards  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  by  a  slit  divided  into  two  peaks.  It  was 
originally  borne  by  the  dragoons,  and  might  be  charged 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  owner. 

Grose's  Milit.  Jntiq.,  vol.  ii,  p.  258. 
Moretes,  thou  this  day  shalt  lead  the  horse. 
Take  thou  the  cornet ;  Turnus,  thou  the  archers. 
Be  thine  the  guidon. 

Four  Prentices  of  L.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  539. 
The  king  of  England's  self,  and  his  renowned  son. 
Under  his  guy  don  marcht,  as  private  soldiers  there. 

Draijt.  Pohjolb.,  xviii,  p.  1007. 

Again : 

Leading  six  thousand  horse,  let  his  brave  guydon  flv. 
lijid.,  p.  1010. 

It  is  originally  a  French  term,  and 
defined  by  Cotgrave,  "  a  standard, 
ensigne,  or  bannei" — "also  he  that 
bears  it." 

+And  upon  an  edict  or  proclamation  made,  that  the 
morning  next  following  they  should  all  meet  in  the 
open  plaine  field,  the  prince  beeing  come  forth  with 
greater  port  and  pompe  than  usually,  mounted  up  to 
tlie  tribunall,  environed  about  with  ensignes,  as  well 
the  niaine  eagle  standards,  as  banners  and  guidons, 
as  also  guarded  with  whole  squadrons  of  armed  cohorts. 
Holland's  Aiumianns  ilarcdlinus,  1G09. 
tTlie  residewe  of  the  common  pe(jple  could  neyther 
see  Perkyu  nor  yet  the  standards  nor  i/ui/dchomes  of 
their  capteynes."  Hull,  Hen'rg  I'JI,  fol.  47. 

GUIDRESSE.  A  female  guide  ;  made, 
by  analogy  of  derivation,  as  from 
ffuider. 

Fortune  herselfe  the  guidresse  of  all  worldly  eliances. 
Chaloner's  Morite  Encoin.,  1'  1. 

To  GUIE,  for  to  guide. 

Eight  hundred  horse,  from  Champain  come,  he  guies. 
Fairf  Tasso.  i.  49. 
And  with  this  band  late  herds  and  flocks  that  gui'd, 
JCow  kings  and  realms  he  threaten'd  and  defy'd. 

Ibid.,  G3. 
A  writhen  staff  his  steps  unstable  guies. 
Which  serv'd  his  feeble  members  to  uphold 

fGUILT-PLATS.     Plots  of  gold.^'"'' 


Up  with  the  day,  the  sun  thou  welcomst  then, 
Sportst  in  the  guilt-plats  of  his  beames. 

Ami  all  these  merry  dayes  mak'st  merry  men, 
I'hy  selfe,  and  melancholy  streames. 

Lovelace's  Lucasta,  1C49. 

GUINEA-HEN.  A  cant  terra  for  a 
prostitute. 

Ere  I  would  say  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of 
a  guinea-hen,  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a 
baboon.  Othello,  i,  3. 

lago  applies  this  term  to  Desdemona, 
to  make  Roderigo  think  lightly  of  his 
passion. 

Yonder's  the  cock  o'  the  game 
About  to  tread  yon  guinea-hen,  they're  billing. 

Albertus  Wallenstein,  16^0. 

GUINEVER,  properly  GENEVRA. 
Queen  to  king  Arthur.  Ot  her  gal- 
lantries the  old  ballads  and  metrical 
romances  exliibit  rather  a  scandalous 
chronicle.  See  Percy's  Reliq-aes, 
iii,  340.  Hence  Iier  name  was  made 
proverbial  among  our  old  dramatists. 

So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was  a 
woman  when  queeu  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a  little 
wench.  Lore's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

Here's  a  Paris  supports  that  Helen ;  there's  a  lady 
Guinever  bears  up  that  sir  Launcelot. 

Malco)itent,<:).V\.,i\-,  20. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  ix,  87. 
Her  declared  lover  was  sir  Tjauncelot 
of  the  Lake,  of  whose  amours  with 
her,  the  following  account  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction, 
where  it  is  drawn,  rather  more  at 
large,  from  the  romance  of  Lancelot 
du  Lac : 

T:ie  history  of  Arthur  recrives  a  singular  colouring 
from  the  amoiu-s  of  his  queen  with  Lancelot.  On  his 
first  appearance,  he  makes  a  strong  impression  on 
the  heart  of  Genecra.  It  is  for  her  sake  that  the 
young  knight  lays  whole  cargoes  of  tributary  crowns 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband.  —  In  compliment  to 
Genevra  he  attacks  and  defeats  king  Gallehaut,  who 
becomes  his  chief  confidant,  and  brings  about  the 
first  stolen  interview  between  his  friend  and  Genecra. 
When  Arthur,  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  a  woman, 
wlio  insisted  that  slie  was  the  real  Genevra,  repu- 
diates his  queen,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  indulge 
without  resiiaint  her  passion  for  Lancelot,  tlie  knight 
is  not  satistiid  ;  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  dignity 
of  his  mistress,  that  she  should  be  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Britain;  and  that,  protected  in  her  reputa- 
tion liy  the  sword  of  her  lover,  she  should  pass  her  life 
in  reputable  adultery.  Hence  a  great  number  of  his 
twploits  are  single  combats,  undertaken  in  defence  of 
the  iiiiiocenee  of  his  mistress,  in  which  his  success  is 
usually  greater  than  he  deserved  from  the  justice  of  his 
cause.'  Vol.  i,  p.  237. 

At  length  the  intrigue  is  discovered 
by  the  fairy  Morgain  (or  Morgana), 
the  sister  of  Arthur ;  but,  after  the 
deatli  of  the  king,  "Genevra,  as  if 
she  thought  pleasure  only  gratifying 
wliile  criminal,  withdraws  to  a  con- 
vent." 
GUINQUENNIUM,  properly  quiuqueu- 
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Ilium.  The  space  of  five  years. 
Whether  the  gipsy  was  intended  to 
corrupt  this  Latin  word,  or  the 
printers  played  the  gipsy,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  Mr. 
Gifford  has  printed  it  quinquennium  : 
but  ^Yllalley  hesitated. 

Tlioiiffli  for  seven  years  together  liewas  very  carefully 
casrie'd  at  his  mother's  back— yet  looks  he  as  if  he 
never  saw  his  (iidiigiienmnm. 

B.  Jons.  Gipsies  MIetaiiiorph.,  Ist  Part. 

GULCH,  s.  A  glutton  ;  and,  to  Gulch, 
v.,  to  swallow  greedily  ;  words  made 
from  each  other,  but  in  what  order  is 
not  so  clear.  See  Todd,  w^ho  quotes 
the  verb  from  Turbervile.  Skinner 
has  ffidchin,  which  he  considers  as 
gulekin,  parvus  gulo.  But  the  Avord 
seems  rather  intensive  than  diminu- 
tive, and  is  applied  to  very  fat  per- 
sons. The  coarseness  of  the  sound 
was,  I  fancy,  intended  to  mark  the 
coarseness  of  the  person  so  desig- 
nated. Coles  Latinizes  it  by  ventri- 
cosus.  Sherwood  renders  it  in  French 
by  gaJafre,  glutton,  and  similar 
words ;  among  others,  by  ventre  a  la 
poiclaine,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
"  a  gulchiny,  or  huge  bellie  ;  a  bellie 
as  big  as  a  tunne." 

Come,  we  must  liavc  you  turn  fidlcr  again,  slave;  get 
a  base  vioUn  at  your  back,  and  march  in  a  tawney 
coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goose  fair;  then  you'll  know 
us,  you'll  see  us  then,  you  will,  (/ulch,  you  will. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster, Hi,  4. 

Mr.  GifFord  prints  it  "  base  viol," 
which  is  probably  right,  but  is  not  in 
the  old  copies. 

You  muddy  ynlcli,  dar'st  look  me  in  tlic  face, 
AVhilc  mine  eyes  sparkle  with  revengeful  tire  ? 

Linrjna,  0.  PI.,  v,  23:2. 

Said  to  Crapula,  who  is  just  after 
called,  "fat  bawson."  The  passage 
is  there  erroneously  printed  as  prose. 
GULES.  The  heraldic  term  for  the 
colour  red  ;  from  the  French  (jueules, 
which  word  is  itself  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin, //»/(^,  signifying  furs 
dyed  red,  and  worn  as  ornaments  of 
dress.  "  Ilorreant  et  murium  rubri- 
catas  pellicidas,  quas  gulas  vocant, 
nianibus  circumdare  sacratis."  S. 
Bern.  Epist.,  42,  c.  2.  So  also  the 
Annal.  Benedict.,  p.  4G0:  "Delica- 
tioris  etiam  vestitus  nulla  canonicis 
cara,  ita  ut  gulas,  quibus  nunc  ardet 


derus,   penitus  nescireiit."     See  Du 
Cange,  Gloss.,  in  Gula. 
Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  for  red, 
as  if  a  common  term  : 

Follow  thy  drum. 
With  man's  blood  paint  tlie  ground  ;  gules,  gules. 

Timon  of  A.,  iv,  3. 

So  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Let's  march  to  rest,  and  set  in  gules,  like  suns. 

Bonduca,  iii,  5. 

In  another  passage,  however,  Shake- 
speare marks  its  relation  to  heraldry : 

Hatli  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  sraear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 

Now  lie  is  total  gules.  Hand.,  ii,  2. 

To  GULE.  An  awkward  verb,  made 
from  the  above. 

Old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 
Be  gv.l'd  in  slaughter.  Heijv;.  Iron  Age,  Part  2. 

GULF,  for  the  stomach  or  paunch.  In 
this  sense,  possibly  formed  h'oxagidp. 

AVitches'  mummy;  maw  an  A  gulf 

Of  the  ravin'd  salt  sea  shark.  Macb.,  iv,  1. 

In  the  following  it  clearly  means  in- 
side or  belly : 

I'de  have  some  round  preferment,  corpulent  dignity. 
That  bears  some  breadth  and  conipasse  in  the  ^h//V 
on't.   3Iiddl.  Game  at  Chesse,  act  iii,  sign.  E  3,  b. 

-^  GULL.  A  dupe,  or  fool;  from  to 
gull,  which  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  guiller,  old  French.  To  gull  is 
not  so  much  disused  as  the  sub- 
stantive ;  and  even  that  can  hardly  be 
termed  obsolete. 

When  sharpers  were  considered  as 
bird-catchers,  a  gull  was  their  proper 
prey.  See  D'Israeli's  Curios,  of 
Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

Yon  gull  Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado. 
Tieel.  jSiig/U,  iii,  2, 
What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory  jrjfW.' 

B.  Jons,  erery  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  2. 

A  double  allusion  is  introduced  in  the 
next  passage  to  the  bird  called  a  gull, 
and  to  the  sense  here  given : 

For  I  do  fear, 
WHicn  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  ^k//, 
Wliich  flashes  now  a  phoeni.v.  'Union  of  A.,  ii,  1. 

In  the  dramatis  porsonee  to  the  play 

of  Every  j\lan  in  his  Humour,  master 

Stephen  is  styled  a  country  gull,  and 

master  J\Latthew  the  town  gull,  which 

is  equivalent    to    the    dupe   of  each 

place. 

Also  for  a  cheat  or  imposition  : 

1  should  tliink  this  a.  gull,  but  tliat  the  while-bearded 
follow  speaks  it.  Much  .■Ido,  ii,  3. 

But  a  gull  is  most  completely  defined 
by  J.  D.  (supposed  to  be  Sir  John 
Davies),  in  an  epigram  on  the  sub- 
ject, about  1598 : 
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Of  a  Gull. 
Oft  in  my  laugliiug  rimes  I  name  a  gutl. 

But  this  new  terme  will  many  questions  breede  ; 
Tlierefore  at  first  I  will  expiessc  at  full, 
Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed. 
A  giiU  is  he,  who  feares  a  velvet  gowue. 
And  when  a  wench  is  brave,  dares  not  speake  to 
her; 
kgitll  is  lie  which  traverseth  the  towne. 

And  is  for  marriage  knowne  a  common  «  ooei'. 
A. gull  is  he,  wlio  while  he  proudly  weares 

A  silver-hUted  rapier  by  his  side, 
Injures  the  lyes  and  kuockes  about  the  eares, 

While  in  his  sheath  his  sleeping  sword  doth  bide. 
A  gull  is  he  which  weares  good  hansome  cl'iathes. 
And  stands  in  presence  stroaking  up  his  hayre  ; 
And  lilies  up  his  uuperfect  speech  with  oalhcs, 
But  speakes  not  one  wise  word  tlu'ougliout  the 
yeare. 
But  to  define  a  gull  iu  termes  precise, 
A  gull  is  he  which  seemes  and  is  not  wise. 

Ovid's  El.  by  C.  J/,  and  Epig.  by  /.  D.,  also 
Ctnsv.ru  Liter.,  viii,  123. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  French  term 
nn  fat;  a  fellow  assuming  to  be 
something,  without  sense  to  support 
him. 
fTo  GULL.  Explained  as  formed  from 
Lat.  gula,  and  meaning  to  swallow. 

This  brave  flood,  that  strengthens  and  adorns 
Your  city  with  his  silver  gulfs,  to  whom  so  many  bulls 
Your  zeal  hath  offcr'd,  which  blind  zeal  his  sacred 

ciu'rent  gulls, 
Willi  casting  chariots  and  horse  quick  to  his  pray'd- 

for  aid, 
Shall  uothing  profit.  Chapni.  II ,  xxi,  130. 

Perhaps  in   the  following  passage  it 
means  to  give  the  colour  of  gules  to. 

Acliilles  durst  not  looke  on  Hector  when 
He  giild  his  silver  armes  in  Greekish  bloud  ; 
Homer  that  lov'd  him  more  then  other  men, 
Gave  him  sucli  hart,  that  he  gainst  Hector  stood. 

Uegivood's  Troia  Britanica,  1C09. 

fGULLERY.     Cheating;  swindling. 

Jfeverthclesse,  whosoever  will  but  looke  into  the 
lying  legend  of  goklen  gullerg,  there  they  shaU  finde 
that  the  ])Ooie  seduced  ignorant  Romanists  doe  imitate 
all  the  idolatrous  fornication  of  tlie  heathen  pagans 
and  infidels.  Taylor's  Worh:s,  1630. 

Lis.  Upon  you  both,  so,  so,  so,  how  greedily  their 
inventions  like  bugles  follow  the  sent  of  their  owno 
gullerg,  yet  liiese  aie  no  fooles,  God  forbid,  not  they. 
IU  of  Gulls,  lijoi. 
Lit.  What  more  ^H^/enVi  yet  ?  tliey  have  cosend  mee 
of  my  daughters,  i  hope  they  will  cheate  me  of  my 
wife  too :  have  you  any  more  of  these  tricks  to  shew, 
haV  Marmgoii's  Fins  Compaiiiun,  1633. 

tGULLET.     A  gutter;  a  sink. 

As  for  example,  in  old  time  at  the  streits  or  gullet 
Caudiu'cC,  when  the  Roman  legions  were  in  Samnium 
put  to  the  yoke. 

Holland's  AmtuiaHus  Blarcellinv.s,  1G09. 

IGULL-FINCH.  A  person  easily  de- 
ceived. 

Fooles  past  and  present  and  to  come,  they  say. 
To  thee  in  generall  must  all  give  way ; 
Apulcius  asse,  nor  Mida's  lolling  eares, 
Ko  fellowship  with  thee  (,biave  Coriat)  beares. 
I'or  'tis  concluded  'niongst  the  wizards  ;U1, 
To  make  thee  master  of  Gul-Jinches  hall. 

Taylor's  U'orkcs,  1630. 

tGULL-GROPER.  A  person,  gene- 
rally an  old  usurer,  who  lent  money 
to  a  gallant  at  an  ordinary  who  had 


been  unfortunate  in  play.  Dekker 
devotes  a  chapter  to  this  character  in 
his  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 
According  to  him,  "the  gul-yroper  is 
commonly  an  old  mony-monger,  who 
having  travaild  through  allthefoliyes 
of  the  world  in  his  youth,  knowes 
them  well,  and  shunnes  them  in  his 
age,  his  whole  felicitie  being  to  fill  his 
bags  with  golde  and  silver." 
GULLIGUT,  a  burlesque  word.  A 
devourer,  one  of  capacious  paunch. 
More  serious  derivations  have  been 
given ;  but  is  it  not,  probably,  from 
gully  ;  to  mark  a  person  whose  maw 
was  like  a  sink,  ox  gully,  into  which 
all  sorts  of  things  went  down  ?  Coles 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he  writes  it, 
" guUygut i'  and  Burton  says  much 
to  this  purpose,  "An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  sink."  Anat.  2Iel., 
p.  72. 

Jfothing  behinde  in  number  with  the  invincible 
Spanish  armada,  though  they  were  not  such  Gar- 
gantuan ho'^ittxovis  gxilliguts  as  they. 

Nash's  Lenten  St.,  Earl.  Misc.,  \i,  149. 

tGULLOWING.     Greedy. 

0  thou  devouring  and  gullowing  paunch  of  a  glutton. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.,  1619. 

GUM-GOLS.  \  compound  of  gum  and 
golls.     I  suppose  clammy  hands. 

Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 

Kiss  the  gum-gols,  and  cry.  We  are  vour  servants  ? 

B.  4-  Fl.  Philaster,  v,  i. 

GUMM'D  VELVET.  Velvet  and  taffeta 
were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum, 
to  make  them  sit  better  ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  stufl',  being 
thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed  and 
fretted  itself  out. 

1  have  remov'd  Falstaif's  liorse,  and  he  frets  like  a 
gumiu'd  velvet.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  2. 
I'll  come  among  you,  yc  goatish  blooded  toderers,  as 
gum  into  taffeta,  to  fret,  to  fret. 

Malcontent,  0.  Pi.,  iv,17. 

So  of  a  young  woman  it  is  said. 

She's  a  dainty  jiicec  of  s'.ulT— smooth  and  soft  as  new 
satin  ;  she  was  never  i/icun-d  vet,  bov,  nor  fretted. 

'     B.  ,v-;-7.  ;/i,„,.(.< //,(/.,  iv,  2. 

fGUNDALOES.  Gondolas.  Pepys,  in 
his  Diarj^  16G1,  mentions  seeing  two 
gundaloes  on  the  Thames. 

GUNSTONES.  Balls  of  stone  used  in 
heavy  artillery  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  shot. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'dhis  balls  \o  gunstones ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them.  Uen.  /',  i,  2. 

That  1  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him  \iV.e  ^unstonts ! 
B.  Jons.  I  otpone,  v,  S. 
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About  scaven  of  tlie  elocke  marched  forward  the  light 
■peeces  of  ordnance,  witli  stone  and  powder. 

Uultnsh..  p.  9^7. 

GURMOND.  A  glutton;  from  the 
French,  gourmand. 

And  surcK ,  let  Siiicca  say  wliat  hee  please,  it  might 
very  well'ljc  that  his  famous  i/iirmond  [Apicius] 
turned  liis  course  uiitu  this  country. 

Heaiik's  Vise,  of  New.  IK,  B.  i,  ch.  5. 

The  ■n-ord  occurs  often  afterwards. 
GURNET,  or  GURNARD.  A  fish  of 
the  jiipe)'  kind,  of  which  there  are 
several  species  ;  the  ffrcaj,  the  }'ed,  the 
streaked,  &c.  ;  all,  as  well  as  the  piper 
itself,  comprised  under  the  genus 
triffia  of  Liniifieus.  It  was  probably 
thought  a  very  bad  and  vulgar  dish 
when  soused,  or  pickled  ;  hence, 
sous' d  gurnet  was  a  common  term  of 
reproach. 

If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sous'd 
,,nrnet.  I  Hen.  IV,  iv,  I. 

Thou  shalt  sit  at  the  upper  end,  punk!— punk!  you 
sous'd  gurnet!  Honest  Uli.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  290. 

Out,  you  sons'd  gurnet,  you  wool-list !  begone,  I  say, 
and  bid  the  players  dispatch,  and  come  quickly 

intj  Beguiled,  Prol.,  Origin  ot  Dr.,  iii,  291. 

To  GUST.  To  taste;  seldom  used; 
from  gust,  subst. 

Sicilia  is  a — so-forth.     'Tis  far  gone 

When  I  shall  ijiist  it  last.  Winter's  T.,i,  2. 

fGUSTFULL.     Tasteful ;  pleasant. 

We  find  that  a  stumble  makes  one  take  firmer  footing, 
and  the  base  suds  which  vice  useth  to  leave  behind  it 
makes  vertue  atterward  far  more  ^Hi//«?^;  no  know- 
ledg  is  like  that  of  contraries. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1G50. 

tGUTLING.  "  Guttlmgs,  helWe  gods, 
gulones."  Withuls'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
KiOS,  p.  291. 

+GU T-PUDDING.     A  sausage. 

Farcimen,  Varro.  Intestinura  concisa  minutim  carne 
siniilive  fartura  oppletum.  aAAas.  Boudin,  saueisse, 
ou  andouille.     A  gut  pudding.  Nomenclator. 

tGUT-VEXER.     A  fiddler. 

reace,  varlets,  scoundrels!  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you 
uu\w:Vy  gut-iexers.       The  Ulzard,  a  Play,  1010,  MS. 

To  GYBE,  for  to  GIBE,  q.  v. ;  so  also 
the  substantive.  Both  are  errone- 
ously so  spelt  sometimes,  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Shakespeare ; 
hence,  in  Flucllin's  Welch  pronun- 
ciation, gypes. 

He  was  full  of  jests,  ixaA  gypes,  and  knaveries,  and 
mocks.  hen.  V,  iv,  7. 

GYMMAL.     See  Gimmal. 

GYRE.  A  circle;  from  gyrus,  Latin. 
A  word  at  present  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  use;  formerly  very  common.  It 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Dryden. 

In  gaml)ols  and  lascivious  iiyres 
Thfcir  time  they  still  bestow. 

Drayt.  Muses'  Elys.,  p.  li-17. 


And  then  down  stooping  with  an  hundred  gires. 
His  feet  he  fixed  on  mount  Cephalon. 

Lingula,  0.  PI.,  V,  14a 
"When  there  might  be  giv'n 
All  earth  to  matter,  with  the  gyre  ot  heav'n. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  4,  p.  127, 

To  GYRE.  To  turn  round ;  from  the 
substantive. 

Wliich  from  their  proper  orbs  not  go, 
Whether  they  gyre  swift  or  slow. 

Drayt.  Eel,  2,  p.  1390. 

GYVES,  or  GIVES.  Fetters.  A  word 
little  used,  but  hardly  obsolete,  at 
least  in  poetry. 

If  you  will  take  upon  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall 
redeem  you  from  your  gyves.  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iv,  2. 
Lay  chain'd  in  gives,  fast  fetter'd  in  his  bolts. 

Tancred  and  Gisinunda,  0.  PI.,  ii,  213. 

It  occurs  very  often  in  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  and  is  there  always  gives. 
To  GYVE.     To  fetter;  from  the  noun. 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 

Othello,  ii,  1. 


H. 


f  HA.  Often  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
have,  and  sometimes  printed  ha\ 

And  1  may  have  my  will,  ile  neither  ha  poore  seholler 
nor  souldier  about  the  court.  Day's  Ile  of  Gulls,  1633. 
ll'id.  For  me,  sister!  fia'  you  found  out  a  wife  for 
me?  ha'  you?  pray  speak,  ha'  you? 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

HAB  BE  OR  NABBE.  Have  or  have 
not,  hit  or  miss,  at  a  venture  ;  quasi, 
have  or  li'ave,  i.  e.,  have  not;  as  nill 
for  will  not. 

The  citizens  in  their  rage  imagining  that  every  post 
in  the  churche  had  bin  one  of  their  souldyers,  shot 
hahbe  or  nabbe,  at  random. 

Holinshed,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  P  2,  col.  2. 

Hah-nah  is  the  same,  which  Blount 
and  Skinner  derive  rightly  from  the 
Saxon  hahhan  to  have,  and  nahhan, 
not  to  have ;  as,  'Tis  hah-nah  whether 
he  will  gain  his  point  or  not.   Glossogr. 

With  that  he  circles  draws  and  squares, 
With  cyphers,  astral  characters. 
Then  looks  'era  o'er  to  understand  'em. 
Although  set  down  hab-nab,  at  random. 

Uudibr.,  II,  iii,  987. 
I  put  it 
Ev'n  to  your  worship's  bitterment,  hab  nab  ; 
1  shall  liave  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for't  I  hope, 
Let  them  e'en  run.        B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 
As  they  came  in  by  hah,  nub,  so  will  1  bring  them  in 
a  reckoning  at  six  and  at  sevens. 

Heytvood,  cited  by  Todd. 

Hob  or  nob,  now  only  used  convivially 
to  ask  a  person  whether  he  will  have 
a  glass  of  wine  or  not,  is  most  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  this ;  in  proof 
of  which  Shakespeare  has  used  it  to 
mark  an  alternative  of  another  kind  : 

And  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable, 
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tliat  satisfaction  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of  death 

and  sepulclier;  hob,  nob  is  his  word;  give't  or  take't. 

Twdf.  N.,  iii,  4. 

The  derivation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
adopted,  of  hap  ne  hap,  is  mentioned 
by  Skinner,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
other.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  derivation  which 
Grose  offered,  and  another  author 
adopted,  from  the  hob  of  the  chimney, 
&c.  Mr.  Todd  has  given  these  ex- 
planations under  Hab-nab,  and  Hob- 
nob;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  origi- 
nally they  were  distinct  words,  with 
or  between  them.  Ray  has  erro- 
neously mentioned  hab-nab  among 
arbitrary  or  rhyming  reduplications. 
Frov.,  p.  272,  3d  ed. 
tHABERDASH.   Pedlar's  merchandise. 

They  turne  out  ther  trashe, 
And  shew  ther  haberdashe, 
Tlier  pylde  pedlarye 
And  scalde  scullerye. 

Papysticall  Exhortation,  n.  d. 

Used  also  as  a  verb,  to  deal  or  traffic. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

HABERDINE.    That  kind  of  cod  which 
is  usually  salted.  Ilaboi'dean,  French. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyue 
On  grosser  bacon,  and  salt  Imberdine. 

Hall's  Satires,  IV,  iv,  p.  68. 
+His  dayntie  fare  is  turned  to  a  hungry  feast  of  dogs 
and  cats,  or  haberdine  and  poore  John,  at  tlie  most. 
Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1592. 

HABERGEON,  or  HAUBERGON.  A 

breast-plate  of  mail,  or  of  close  steel. 
Haubergeon,  French,  from  the  Ger- 
man, hals,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to 
cover ;  whence  the  low  Latin  hals- 
berga,  &c.     See  Du  Cange. 

She  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberjeon, 

Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hyde. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i.x,  21. 
An  hawberk  some,  and  some  a  haubergeon  ; 
So  ev'ry  one  in  arms  was  quickly  dight. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  i,  72. 

So  it  stands  in  the  fourth  edition  (1/49), 
and  probably  in  the  first.  The  second 
(1G24)  has  it,  '■'And  halbert  some," 
as  quoted  by  Johnson,  which  spoils 
the  sense,  for  And  is  not  wanted  ;  and 
certainly  the  men  could  not  donn,  or 
•  put  on  halberts,  for  defensive  armour, 
which  was  the  matter  in  question. 
Beckwith,  in  his  edition  of  Blount's 
Tenures,  seems  to  confound  this  with 
the  hacqneton.  See  p.  92. 
fHABILlMENTED.     Dressed. 


I  tliere  a  chimney-sweepers  wife  liave  seene, 
Habilunented  like  the  diamond  queene. 

Taylor's  IForkes,  1G30. 

tHABITUAL.     Usual. 

Care.  Nay  by  this  hand,  'tis  given  out,  that  you  art; 
great  schoUers,  and  are  skild  in  all  the  habituall  arts, 
and  know  their  coherences,  and  that  you  are  a  kind 
of  astrologers,  oliservers  of  times  and  seasons,  and  for 
making  of  matches,  beyond  all  the  gallants  in  tha 
kingdome.  Marmijon,  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

HABLE,  and  HABILITY.  So  Spenser 
writes  able  and  ability  ;  as  from  habile, 
French.  See  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  19,  and  VI, 
iii,  7. 

To  HACK.  To  cut  or  chop.  The  ap- 
propriate term  for  chopping  off  the 
spurs  of  a  knight,  when  he  was  to  be 
degraded.  Nothing  else  can  be  made 
of  it  in  the  following  puzzling  speech  : 

Wliat — sir  Alice  Ford!  these  knights  will  hack,a.\vX 

so  thou  shouldsl  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentility. 

Merr.  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

One  lady  had  said  she  might  be 
knighted,  alluding  to  her  offered  con- 
nection with  Falstaff;  the  other,  not 
yet  knowing  her  meaning,  says,  "What, 
a  female  knight ! — These  knights  will 
degrade  such  unqualified  pretenders." 
This  was  the  sense  put  to  it  by  Capell 
and  Johnson.  The  other  conjectures, 
though  from  great  men  too,  seem  very 
forced  and  improbable. 
HACKIN.  A  large  sort  of  sausage,  being 
a  part  of  the  cheer  provided  for  Christ- 
mas festivities  ;  from  to  hack,  or  chop  ; 
hackstock  being  still  a  chopping  block, 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.    SeeJamieson. 

The  hackiii  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  else  two 
young  men  must  take  the  maiden  by  the  arms,  and 
run  her  round  tlie  market  place.  Aubrey  MS>^. 

fHACKNEY-COACHES,  are  said  to 
have  first  come  into  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Our  historiographers  of  the  city  of  London  relate, 
that  it  was  in  this  same  year  1G25  that  any  hackney 
coaches  tirst  began  to  ply  in  London  streets  (or  ratlicr 
at  first  stood  ready  at  the  inns,  to  be  called  for  as  they 
were  wanted) ;  and  they  were  at  tliis  time  only  twenty 
in  number.  They  in  ten  years  time  were  increased 
so  much  in  number  tliat  king  Cliarles  (anno  1635) 
thought  it  worth  liis  while  to  issue  an  order  of  couucil 
for  restraining  the  said  increase. 

Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce,  ii,  20. 

HACKNEY-MAN'S  WAND.  Probably 
a  rider's  switch.  A  hackneij-man  is 
explained  by  INIinshew,  "  one  who 
letteth  horses  to  hire." 

First,  to  spread  your  circle  upon  tlie  ground,  witli 
little  conjuring  ceremony  (as  I'll  have  an  hackney- 
man's  wand  silvcr'd  o'er  o'  purpose  for  you\ 

Puritan,  iii,  6,  Suppl.'lo  Sh.,  ii,  594. 
+To  the  noble  company  of  cordwainers.  tlie  «  orsliipfull 
company  of  sadlers  and  woodniougers ;  to  the  worthy, 
honest  and  laudable  company  of  watermen ;  and  to 
the  sacred  societic  of  hackney-men ;  and  finally,  to  as 
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many  as  are  grieved  and  unjustly  impovevislied,  and 
molested  witb  the  worlds  running  on  wlieeles. 

Taylor's  Workes. 
jThe  world  runs  on  wlieeles.  The  huckne!j-men  who 
were  wont  to  have  furnished  travellers  in  all  places, 
with  fitting  and  serviceable  horses  for  any  journey, 
(bv  the  multitude  of  coaches)  are  undone  by  the 
dozens,  and  the  whole  common-wealth  most  abomma- 
bly  jaded,  that  in  many  places  a  man  had  as  good  to 
vide  upon  a  wocdden  post,  as  to  poast  it  upon  one  ot 
those  hungcr-starv'd  hirelings ;  which  enormity  can 
be  imputed  to  nothing,  but  the  coaches  intrusion,  is 
the  hachieymans  confusion.  If'^^t- 

HACKSTER.     See  Haxter. 
tHACKSTER.    A  swaggerer;  a  ruffian. 

Mhras,  the  name  of  a  terrible  gyant  in  the  old  ro- 
mants;  whence,  Ce  fier  Jbhras ;  this  kill-cow,  skar- 
crow,  bugbeare,  swashbuckler,  horrible  haclister. 

Cottjravc. 

IIACQUETON.  A  stuffed  jacket  with- 
out sleeves,  made  of  cloth  or  leather, 
and  worn  between  the  shirt  and  the 
armour.  See  Church's  note  on  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser;  in 
which,  however,  it  seems  to  mean 
armour,  or  some  part  of  it. 

Which  hewing  quite  asunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  his  hacqneton  did  light. 
The  which  dividing  with  importune  sway 
It  seiz'd  iu  his  right  side,  and  there  the  dint  did  stay. 
F.  q.,  II,  viii,  .38. 

Chaucer  describes  these  things  exactly 
in  their  order.  The  knight  puts  on 
first  a  shirt ; 

And  next  his  shirt  an  hakrioii, 
And  ovir  than  an  habergeon, 

I'or  pereing  of  his  herte. 
And  ovir  that  a  fine  hauberke. 
Was  all  iwiought  of  Jewes  werke, 

Tub  strong  it  was  of  plate. 
And  ovir  that  his  cote  avmoure. 

Sime  of  Sir  Thopas,  v.  13790,  ed.  Tyrwh. 

If  the  hauberk  had  not  been  of  strong 
plate,  it  could  not  have  supported  the 
"Jewcs  werke"  wrought  in  it.  I 
suspect  Jeives  iverke  to  mean  jewellery, 
as  the  Jews  were  dealers  in  all  rich 
things.  i\Ir.  Tyrwhitt  has  a  different 
conjecture.  See  his  note. 
HAD-I-WIST,  that  is.  Had  I  knoivn.  A 
common  exclamation  of  those  who 
repented  of  anything  unadvisedly  un- 
dertaken. "  Ilud-I-ivist  it  would 
have  turned  out  so!" 

And  cause  him,  when  he  had  his  purpose  mist, 
To  ciie  with  late  repentance,  Uad-I-v:Ut. 

llarr.  Jriosio,  ix,  8o. 
Most  miserable  man !  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  hml-y-n-'ist. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  v.  893. 

But,  out  alas,  I  wretch  too  late  did  sorrowc  my  amys. 

Unless  lord  Promos  graunt  me  grace,  in  vayne  is 

had-y-wlst.        Promos  cj-  Cassundra,  act  ii,  sc.  2. 

Sometimes  used  much  like  a  substan- 
tive, in  the  sense  of  repentance  : 

llis  pallid  fcares,  his  sorrows,  his  affrightings. 
His  late-wisht  /ia(/-/-KW/«,remnrcetull  lutings. 

BruKne,BrU.  Past.,  I,  ii,  p.  57. 


For  when  tliey  shift  to  sit  in  liautie  throne, 
With  hope  to  rule  the  sceptre  as  they  list. 
Ther's  no  regard  nor  feare  of  Jiad-I-irisl. 

Mu-r.forMuijist.,  VitelVius,  p.  160. 

In  the  Paradise  oif  Dayntie  Devises,  is 
a  poem,  entitled,  "Beware  of  had-I- 
wysty     It  begins, 

Beware  of  had-I-wyst,  whose  fine  bringes  care  and 
smart.  Sign.  A  3. 

tKnowledge  preventeUi  a  mischiefe  before  it  come, 
when  had-i-inst  sees  it  not,  till  it  is  past  and  gone, 
puts  on  the  helmet  after  the  head  is  broken,  and  shuts 
the  stable  doore  when  the  steed  is  stolne. 

Rich  Cahhiet  furnished  with  Vanetie  of 
E.vrelleiit  inscriptions,  1616. 
jList  lordings,  list  (if  you  liave  lust  to  list), 
I  write  not  here  a  tale  of  hud-I-wist ; 
But  you  shall  heare  of  travels,  and  relations, 
Descriptions  of  strange  (yet  English)  fashions. 

Taylor's  Jf'orkes,  1630. 
■Wn  Walter  Moon. 
Here  lyes  Wat  Moon,  that  gi-eat  tobacconist, 
Wlio  dy'd  too  soon  for  lack  of  had-I-idst. 

Tfltts  Recreations,  1654. 

HADE.  Apparently  a  high  pasture. 
I  see  no  probable  origin  for  it  but  the 
Saxon  had,  or  head. 

And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hades. 
The  dainty  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only  silk. 

Drayt.  Pol.,  xiii,  p.  92i. 

\To  HAFT.     To  put  off. 

AVith  these  pernitious  words  iterated  continually  unto 
him,  he  grew  enkindled,  and  without  any  farther 
hnfiing  or  holding  oft',  delivered  up  all  that  was 
demauuded.     Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

HAGGARD.  A  hawk  not  manned,  or 
trained  to  obedience ;  a  wild  hawk. 
Hagard,  French. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haygurd, — 
—I'd  whistle  her  oft'.  Othello,  iii,  3. 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haq.javds  of  the  rock.  Much  Ado,  in,  1. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  falconry  is 
comprised  in  the  following  allegory  : 

Mv  faulcoii  now  is  sharp,  and  pa5.=;ing  empty, 
AiuKtill  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  fiiU-gorg'd, 
Tor  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call; 
That  is.  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  more  shall  eat; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  and  to-night  she  shall  not. 

Tuni.  Shr.,  iv,  J . 
What  have  you  not  brouslit  (his  young  wild  haggard 
to  the  lure  yet ?  City  Night-cap,  0. 1'l.,  .\i,  327. 

HAGS.     Haws  or  brambles. 

This  said,  he  led  me  over  holts  and  hags, 
Throu-'h  thori.s  and  bushes  scant  my  legs  I  drew. 

^  Fairf.  Tasso,\'m,i\. 

+HAIGHT.     The  exclamation   used   to 
urge  an  animal  forward. 

A  sillie  frier  came  to  a  doctor  of  Toledo,  and  told  hini 
that  bee  thouuht  he  had  iiicur'd  irregularitie  for  saying 
to  his  asse  by  the  wav  as  he  accompaned  c  rtaine 
prisoners  to  execution  :  Haight,heast,  and  on  a  God  s 
iiume;  supposing  that  by  reason  thereof  he  had  so 
much  the  sooner  brouaht  the  poore  prisoners  to  tlieif 
end"!  To  wliume  the  doctor  answered  :  In  reparation 
of  tiiat  inv'idaritie,  vou  musi  feeke  out  the  said  asse 
a^aine  and  as  often  as  vou  saide  Uien  unto  him  haighi 
beast  or  on  a  God's  name,  so  often  say  unto  him  now. 
Hoe,  beast,  faire  and  softlv,  a  God's  name.     _ 

Copley's  ll'its,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614 
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HAIL-FELLOW.  An  expression  of  in- 
timacy. To  be  hail-fellow  with  any 
one,  to  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
greet  him  with  hail-felloio  at  meeting. 
Still  used  occasionally,  though  not  in 
serious  writing. 

Now  man,  tliat  erst  haile-feUow  was  witli  beast, 
Woxe  on  to  weene  liimselie  a  god  at  least. 

Hall's  Satires,  III,  i,  p.  40. 

[In  the  following  passage,  hail  ap- 
pears corrupted  into  /««y.] 

tPutting't  on's  trencher,  to't  dotli  fall, 
Say'iig;  now  I  hope  I've  pleas'd  yon  all. 
The  cookes  loo,  having  done,  were  set 
At  table  hayfcUoio  trell  met ; 
The  meanest  scullion  had  like  cheere 
With  the  sufficienl'st  man  sate  there. 

Rumer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

fTo  HAILSE.     To  greet,  to  embrace. 

.And  therewyth  I  turned  nie  fo  Eiiphaell,  and  when 
we  hadde  haylsede  thone  thother  and  hadde  spoken 
thies  comen  wordes,  that  he  cuslomalily  spoken. 

Here's  Utopia,  1551. 

tHAIL-SHOT,  What  we  now  call 
grape-shot. 

When  showring  haUe-shot  from  the  storming  heav'n, 
Kor  blustering  gusts  by  JSols  bi;lcliing  driven. 
Could  hold  me  backe,  then  oft  I  searcht  and  sought. 
And  found,  and  unto  you  the  purchase  brought. 

Taylor's  Workes,'\&^0. 

HAIR.  The  grain,  texture,  or  quality 
of  anything.  A  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, derived,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  qualities  of  furs. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division.  1  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

A  lady  of  my  hair  cannot  want  pitying. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Niee  Valour,  act  i,  p.  311. 
iA  fellow  of  your  haire  is  very  fitt 
To  be  a  secretaries  follower. 

Plaij  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Hence,  against  the  hair,  is  against 
the  grain,  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  anything.  See  Ray's  Proverbs, 
p.  194. 

If  you  sliould  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
professions.  ^ler.  IV.  IV.,  ii,  3. 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  cujainst 
the  hair.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 

Books  in  women's  hands  are  as  much  against 
The  hair,  methiuks,  as  to  see  men  wear  stumachcrs. 
Or  night-railes.  Mayor  of  Quinb.,  O.  PI.,  .\i,  132. 

Notwithstanding,  I  will  go  against  the  haire  in  all 
things,  so  I  may  please  thee  in  anie  thinif. 

Etiyh.  ,y  his''Engl.,  A  a  1. 

From  some  vague  notion,  that  abun- 
dance of  hair  denoted  a  lack  of 
brains,  arose  an  odd  proverb,  noticed 
by  Ray,  p.  ISO  ;  thus,  "  Bush  iiatural, 
more  hair  than  icif."  Shakespeare 
•  has  an  allusion  to  it : 

Item,  she  hath  more  hair  than  vit.     Tico  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

Now  is  tlie  old  proverb  really  performed. 

More  hair  than  vit.  lihodon  iJ-Tris,  1631. 

See  also  Decker's  Satiromastix,  quoted 
by  Stecvens. 
HAIR,   DYED.     It  was  customary,  in 


the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c.,  to  dye 
the  hair,  in  order  to  improve  its 
colour. 

If  any  liave  haire  of  her  owne  natural  growing,  which 
is  not  fairs  ynough,  then  they  will  die  it  in  diveri 
coUours.  Slubbs's  Jnalomie  of  Abuses. 

Benedict  therefore  requires,  as  one  of 
the  perfections  of  his  imaginary  wife, 
that  "  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour 
it  2)lease  God."  Much  Ado,  ii,  3. 
HAIR,  FALSE.  Much  worn  by  ladies 
at  the  same  period. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

L'pou  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Mer.  of  Ven.,  iii,  3. 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  light  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  aw-ay, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  liead. 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

Shakesp.,  Sonnet  68. 
Nay  more  than  this,  they'll  any  thing  endure, 
Auil  with  large  suras  they  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean; 
To  help  their  pride  tliey  nothing  will  disdain. 

Drayt^Moonc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  489. 

There  have  seldom,  I  fancy,  been 
times  when  this  was  not  done,  in 
cases  of  necessity  ;  but,  by  the  above 
and  similar  passages,  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  time  considered  as  a  new 
practice. 
HAIR  OF  A  HORSE.  It  Mas  a  cur- 
rent notion  formerly,  that  a  horse- 
hair dropped  into  corrupted  water 
would  soon  become  an  animal. 

A  horse-haire  laid  in  a  pale  full  of  the  like  water,  will 
in  a  sliort  time  stirre,  and  become  a  hving  creature. 
Holinsh.  Descr.  of  Engl.,  p.  224. 
Much  is  breeding. 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Ant.  S"  CI.,  i,  2. 

fHAIR-LACE.     A  band  for  the  hair. 

A  haire-luce,  fascia  crinalis  vel  texta. 

inthals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  217. 

HAIRY  CHILD.  A  female  child  was 
shown  as  a  sight,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  body  was  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with  hair,  which  was  pretended 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  following  passage: 

'Tis  thought  the  hairy  child  that's  shewn  about, 
Came  bvUie  mother's  thinking  on  the  picture 
Of  St.  John  B.iplist  iu  hiscamil's  coat. 

Ordinary,  O.  Tl.,  \,  240. 

We  have  here  a  curious  list  of  sights  : 

The  bii-ds 
Brouiiht  from  Peru,  the  hairy  irench.  tlie  camel, 
Tiic  elephant,  dromedaries,  or  Windsor  c.istle. 
The  w.iman  with  dc.id  flish,  or  she  that  washes, 
Tliriads  necdU's.  dresses  her  children,  plays 
0'  tU'  virsinids  with  lier  fecr. 

Ci'7  M:ilch,  0.  PL,  ix,  317. 
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HALCYON,  or  KING'S  FISHER.  It 
was  a  currently  received  opinion,  that 
the  body  of  this  bird,  hung  up  so  as 
to  move  freely,  would  always  turn 
its  breast  to  the  wind.  Brown  thus 
opens  his  chapter  upon  the  subject : 

Tliat  a  Mngs-jisher  luinged  by  tlie  bill  shewetli  in 
what  quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret 
propriety,  converting  the  brest  to  that  point  of  tlie 
lioiizon  from  whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a 
received  opinion  and  very  strange  ■  introducing  na- 
tural weatliercocks,  and  extending  magneticid  posi- 
tions as  far  as  animal  natures.  A  conceit  supported 
cliiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience.  '         Vulg.  Err.,  Ill,  x. 

He  then  proceeds  to  reason  against  it, 
and  to  show  that  it  failed  entirely  in 
his  e.xperiments ;  yet,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, he  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
the  fault  might  not  be  in  the  mode  of 
suspension : 

Hanging  it  by  the  bill,  whereas  we  should  do  it  by 
the  back,  that  by  the  bill  it  miglit  point  out  the 
quarters  of  the  \vind.  Tor  so  hath  Kircherus  de- 
scribed the  orbis  and  the  sea  swallow. 

This  is  certainly  the  method  pointed 
out  in  some  of  the  subsequent  quo- 
tations;  but  we  may  venture  to 
aflBrm,  that  one  method  would  be  no 
more  s-uccessful  than  the  other,  un- 
less it  were  so  contrived  that  the  bill, 
or  tail,  should  act  mechanically  as  the 
vane ;  whereas  they  were  hung  in 
rooms,  not  actually  exposed  to  the 
■wind. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcijoii  leaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.    Lear,  ii,  2. 
But  how  now  stands  the  wind? 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  hill? 
Ha  !  to  the  east  ?    Yes :  see  liow  stand  tlie  vanes ! 
East  and  by  south.        Jexi;  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viii,  307. 
Or  as  a  halcyon,  with  her  turning  hrest, 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from  west. 
Storer's  Poem  on  the  Life,  Sr.,  of  Canlinal  Jf'olsey, 
1599,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

HALE,  s.  Health,  safety.    Heel,  Saxon. 

Eftsoones,  all  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale, 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust. 

Sp.  Astrophel,  ver.  103. 

In  the  following  passage  hales  seems 
to  be  put  for  horse-litter,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort : 

And  to  avoyde  the  llixe,  and  suche  dangerous  dis- 
eases as  doth  many  times  chaunce  to  souldiours  by 
reason  of  lying  upon  the  ground  and  uncovered,  and 
lykewvse  to  liorses  for  lacke  of  hales. 

Letter  of  I.  B.,  1572,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  2iO. 

fHALF.     To  the  halves,  one  half. 

Perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire  nature, 
and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.,  part  ii,  sect.  2. 

HALF-CAPS.     Half  bows,  slight  salu- 
tations with  the  cap. 

And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 

After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 


With  certain  half -caps,  and  cold  morning  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence.  Timon  of  A  ,  ii,  2. 

HALF-FACED.     Showing  only  half  the 
face,  the  rest  being  concealed. 

Whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  halffac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ— !)ir!7i.s  nubibus. 

2  Hen.  VL,  iv,  1. 
George  Pyeboard?  honest  George?  why  cam'st  thou 
in  half-fac'd,  muffled  so  ? 

Puritan,  iii,  6,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  591. 

Said  also  of  a  face  drawn  in  profile. 
Half-fac'd  groats  were  those  which 
had  the  king's  face  in  profile;  whereas 
the  more  valuable  pieces  generally 
represented  the  front  face,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Because  he  hath  a  half  face,  like  my  father. 
With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A.  halffac'd  groat,  five  liundred  pounds  a  year  ! 

K.  John,  i,  1. 

In  the  first  two  of  the  above  lines, 
half  face  contemptuously  alludes  to 
a  thin,  meagre  face,  half  formed,  as  it 
were.  In  the  following,  the  diminu- 
tiveness  of  the  coin  seems  alone  to 
be  pointed  out  : 

You  half-fac'd  groat!  you  thick-cheek'd  cliitty-face! 
Rob.  E.  ofHnntington,  160. 

FalstafF  ridicules  Shadow  for  his  thin 
with   the 


same    contemptuous 


face, 
epithet 

This  same  half-facei  fellow.  Shadow— he  jiresents  n', 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  tlie  foenian  may,  with  as  great 
aim,  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife. 

2  Een.  IV,  iii,  1. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no  more 
than  a  contemptuous  idea  of  some- 
thing imperfect  is  meant  by  half-faced, 
in  the  famous  rant  of  Hotspur  : 

But  out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship  ! 

1  Uen.  IF,  i,  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
half-fachuj  of  a  dress  ;  but  that  seems 
too  minute.  Here  also  it  means  merely 
imperfect : 

With  all  other  odd  ends  of  your  half -faced  English. 
Nash's  Apol.for  P.  Ptmlesse. 

HALF-KIRTLE.  A  common  dress  of 
courtesans ;  seems  to  have  been  a 
short-skirted  loose-bodied  gown  ;  but 
not  a  bed-gown,  though  they  might 
also  be  worn. 

You  filthy  famish'd  correctioner !  if  vou  be  not  swinged, 
I'll  forswear  half-kirtles.  '      2  Uen.  IF  v  4. 

HALF-PENNY.  "To  have  his  hand  on 
his  half-penny,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  being  attentive  to  the  object  of 
interest,  or  what  is  called  the  main- 
chance  ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  being 
attentive  to  any  particular  object.  It 
is  quibbled  on  by  Lyly,  wha  seems  to 
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have  introduced  a  boy  called  Halfe- 
penie  for  that  ingenious  purpose  : 

^1.  Dromio,  looke  lieere.now  is  my  hand  on  my  halfe- 
pfity.  Half.  Thou  liest,  thou  hast  not  a  farthing  to 
lay  thy  hands  on,  I  am  none  of  thine. 

Motker  Bomiie,  ii,  1. 
But  the  hhnde  [deafe]  man,  having  his  hand  on  another 
haJfe-penny,  said,  What  is  that  you  say,  sir?  Hath  the 
clocke  strucken  ? 

Notes  on  Dii  Bartas,  To  the  Reader,  2d  page. 

HALFENDEALE.  One  half;  said  to 
be  a  Chaucerian  word. 

That  novT  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent. 
And  hevenly  lamps  were  haJfendeale  vbrent. 

Sj)ens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  53. 

-fHALF-PIKE.  A  particular  exercise 
with  the  pike. 

Jer.  Well,  ile  trie  one  course  with  thee  at  the  halfe 
pike,  and  then  goe, — come  draw  thy  pike. 

Tragedy  of  Roffinan,  16.31. 

HALIDOIVI.  HoUness,  faith,  sanctity. 
Haligdome,  Saxon.  Holy,  with  the 
termination  dome ;  as  kingdom,  Chris- 
tendom, &c.  Holy  dame  is  not  the 
true  origin. 

Bv  my  hallidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Two  Gent.ofrer.,iv,2. 
Now,  on  my  faitti  and  holy-dom,  we  are 
Beholden  to  your  worsliip. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  6. 
Now  sure,  and  hy  my  haUidome,  quoth  he. 
Ye  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree. 

Spfns.  M.  Hub.,  545. 

f  HALKARD.     A  person  of  low  degree. 

A  halkard  or  of  low  degree,  prolef  arius. 

Withals'  Biclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  268. 

A  HALL,  A  HALL.  An  exclamation 
commonly  used  to  make  room  in  a 
crowd,  for  any  particular  purpose,  as 
we  now  say  a  ring,  a  ring  ! 

Come,  musicians,  play. 
A  hall!  a  hall !  give  room,  and  fool  it,  girls. 

Rom.  ^-  Jul.,  i,  5. 
And  help  with  your  call 
I'orrt  hall!  a  hall! 
Stand  up  to  the  wall, 
Both  good  men  and  tall. 
B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gipsies  Metam.,  vi,  110,  Whalley. 
Then  cry  a  hall!  a  hall! 
'Tis  merry  in  Tottenham-hall  when  beards  was;  all. 
Ibid.,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  V,  0. 
A  hull!  a  hall! 
Roome  for  the  spheres,  the  orbs  celestiall 
Will  dance  Kemp's  jigge. 

Marston,  Sat.,  Ill,  xi,  p.  225. 
Marshall !  an  hall  there !  Pray  you,  sir,  make  roome 
For  us  poor  knights  who  in  the  fag-end  come. 

Farthenia's  Passions,  in  Brathwaite's 
Honest  G/iosl,  p.  293. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  to 
call  people  together  to  attend  a  spec- 
tacle, or  ceremony.  Thus,  in  the 
Widow's  Tears,  Argus  comes  in,  and 
'  cries  a  hall  !  a  hall !  in  order  to  call  the 
servants  together,  when  there  is  only 
one  person  besides  himself  on  the 
stage : 

A  hall!  a  hall!  who's  without,  there ?  [Enter  two  or 
three  icith  cushions.]  Come  on;  y'are  proper  grooms, 


are  ye  not  ?  slight,  I  think  y'are  all  bridegrooms,  ye 
take  your  pleasures  so ;  a  company  of  dornuoe.  Their 
lionours  are  upon  coming,  and'  the  room  not  ready. 

O.  PI.,  vi,  183. 

So: 

A  hall!  a  hall!  let  all  the  deadly  sins 

Come  in,  and  here  accuse  me.      Herod.  ^  Anlip. 

fHALL-DAY.     A  court  day. 

An  hall  day :  a  court  day:  a  day  of  pleading,  as  in 
terme  time  at  Westminster  hall,  &e. 

Nomenclutor,  1583. 

HALLOWMAS.  The  mass  or  feast- 
day  of  All-hallows,  that  is  All  Saints. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  a  custom  rela- 
tive to  this  day,  some  traces  of  which 
are  said  tobestill  preserved  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  where,  on  All  Saints'  day,  the 
poor  people  go  from  parish  to  parish 
a  souling,  as  they  call  it,  that  is, 
begging,  in  a  certain  lamentable  tone, 
for  a  kind  of  cakes  called  soul-cakes, 
and  singing  a  song  which  they  call 
the  soulers  song.  Several  of  these 
terms  clearly  point  out  the  condition 
of  this  benevolence,  which  was,  that 
the  beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  giver's  departed  friends,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  Nov.  2,  which  was  the 
feast  of  All  Souls. 

To  watch  like  onethat  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puUn^, 
like  a  beggar  at  Hallo'.v-mas.       Two  Gent,  of  V.,  ii.  1. 
5Iy  wife  to  France;  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  Mther,  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallow-mas,  or  short'st  of  daT. 

Rich.  IT,  V,  1. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  have  seea 
hallows,  for  saints,  separately  used, 
but  have  not  marked  the  reference. 
HALSE.  Neck  ;  a  Saxon  word,  which 
seems  to  have  remained  longer  in  use 
in  the  phrase  of  hanging  by  the  halse, 
than  in  anv  other.  It  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer, Cant."  Tales,  4493  and  10253, 
and  a  verb  made  from  it,  to  halse,  to 
embrace,  is  used  by  him  and  Gavin 
Douglas,  in  the  glossary  to  whose 
Virgil  it  is  explained. 

A  thcevislier  knave  is  not  on  live,  more  filching  no 

more  false, 
Many  a  truer  man  than  he  base  hanged  np  by  the 

halse.  Gammer  Gurlon,  O.  Pi.,  ii.  64. 

Hence,  probably,  halter,  for  halster, 
as  being  applied  to  the  neck. 
To  HALSE,  or  HAULSE.    To  embrace, 
or    hang   on    the   neck,    is    used  by 
Spenser  also : 

Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad 
And  lovely  haulst,  from  feare  of  treason  free. 

F.  Q.,  IV,  iii,  49. 
+C.  What  say  you? 

M.  I  will  say  uothingofAflHiii/^andkissing.Iaccount 
that  as  nothing.  Terence  in  En'i/lish,  1C14. 
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See  also  to  Enhalse,   for   to    clasp 
round  the  neck. 
fHALSIER.     A  barge-drawer. 

Helciarius,  Mart,  qui  navini  adverse  amne  trahit  fune 
ductario.  Qui  tire  uii  bateau.  An  halsicr,  or  lie 
which  haleth  and  draweth  a  ship  or  barge  alongst  the 
river  by  a  rope :  also  lie  that  draweth  up  burthens 
and  packes  iuto  the  ship.  Nomenclalor,  1585. 

tHALTER-MEN.     Hangmen. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  to  ^'ood,  for 
halter-men  and  ballet-makers  were  not  better  set 
aworke  this  many  a  day. 

Conceited  Letters  Newly  Layd  Open,  or  A  most 
excellent  Bundle  of  New  Wit,  4to,  1638. 

HALTERSACK.  A  term  of  reproach, 
equivalent  to  hang-dog.  Minshew 
writes  it  haltersick,  and  explains  it, 
"One  whom  the  gallows  groans  for." 
Coles  has  "  One  halter-sick,  nebulo 
egregius."     Holioke  also  has  sick. 

If  he  were  my  son,  I  would  hang  him  up  by  the  heels, 
and  flea  him,  and  salt  liiiu,  whoreson  halter-sack ! 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  of  Burning  Pestle,  i,  p.  376. 
Away,  you  halter-sack,  you. 

Ibid.,  King  and  no  K.,  act  ii. 
Thy  beginning  was  knap-sack,  and  thy  ending  will  be 
haiter-sack.  Ibid.,  Four  Plays  in  One,  PI.  1st. 

Here  Mr.  Seward  also  conjectured 
halter-sick.  These  conjectures  may 
be  right ;  but,  from  the  incongruity 
of  calling  a  person  halter-siV/:,  before 
the  halter  has  approached  him,  I 
rather  think  that  halter-sack  meant, 
that  the  person  so  called  was  doomed 
to  hang  upon  a  haltei",  like  a  sack. 

•f-HAMKIN.  "  A  kind  of  pudding  made 
upon  the  bones  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton."  Duntons  Ladies  Dictionary. 

f HANGED.     Intoxicated  (apparently). 

I  sweare  by  these  contents  and  all  that  is  herein  con- 
tained, that  by  the  com-lcous  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  doe  finde  my  selfe  sutliciently  hanced,  and  that 
heuceforth  I  shall  acknowledge  it;  and  that  when- 
soever I  shall  offer  to  bee  hanced  againe,  I  shall  arme 
my  selfe  with  the  craft  of  a  fox,  the  manners  of  a 
hogge,  the  wisdome  of  an  asse,  mixt  with  the  civility 
of  a  beare.  This  was  the  forme  of  the  oath,  which  as 
neare  as  I  can  shall  bee  performed  on  my  part ;  and 
heere  is  to  bee  noted  that  tlie  first  word  a  nurse  or  a 
mother  doth  teach  her  children,  if  they  bee  males,  is 
drinke,  or  becre ;  so  that  most  of  them  are  transformed 
to  barrels,  tirkings,  and  kinderkins,  ahvaycs  fraight 
with  Hamburge  beere.  Taylor's  K'orkes. 

•fHAND,  was  prefixed  to  names  of 
animals  in  the  sense  of  tame ;  as 
hand-wolf y  i.  e.,  a  tame  M'olf. 

Do  not  mock  me ; 
Though  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  nTongs, 
Wliicli  are  my  foster-brothers,  1  may  leap. 
Like  a  hand-volf,  into  my  natural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.  B.  and  Fl.  Maid's  Tragedy. 

HAND,  AT  ANY  HAND.  Phrase,  for 
at  any  rate,  at  all  events. 

Hark  yon,  sir ;  1*11  have  them  very  fairly  bound  : 
AU  booka  uf  love ;  see  that  at  any  hand. 

'JL'am.  of  S/n-.,  i,  2. 


Sometimes  in  any  hand  : 

O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  hnmonr  of 
his  design;  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  ant/  hand. 

Mi's  well,  'j-c,  iii,  6. 

So  also  of  all  hands  : 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born, 
Therefore,  of  all  hands,  we  must  be  forsworn. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

Of  his  hands  was  a  phrase  equivalent 
to  of  his  inches,  or  of  his  size  ;  a  hand 
being  the  measure  of  four  inches. 
"As  tall  a  man  of  his  hands,"  &c., 
was  a  phi'ase  used,  most  likely,  for 
the  sake  of  a  jocular  equivocation  in. 
the  word  tall,  which  meant- either 
bold  or  high : 

Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as 
any  is  between  this  and  his  head;  he  hath  fought 
witii  a  warrener.  Merry  W.  IT.,  i,  4. 

And  I'll  swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  y\'ilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I 
know  thou  art  no  fall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that 
thou  wilt  be  druak ;  but  I'll  swear  it :  and  I  would 
thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands.       • 

Winter's  T.,  v,  3. 

Ay,  and  he's  a  tall  fellow,  and  a  man  of  his  hands,  too. 

Wily  Beg.,  Origin  of  Drama,  iii,  343. 

So  I  conceive  it  should  be  pointed. 
The  explanations  given  in  the  note  to 
the  Winter's  Tale  seem  to  beerroneous. 
f  HAND.  Out  of  hand,  immediately,  at 
once. 

Actuellement.  Presently, quickly, speedily, OM<o//ia«(i, 
without  delay,  or  attendance  foi'.  Cotgrate. 

P.  May  he  turne  her  away 
D.  Yes,  out  of  hand. 

Terence  in  English,  1614.  j 
Quoth  he,  young  villain,  blush  for  shame, 

Why  do  you  silent  stand  ? 
What  have  you  done  to  your  step-dame? 
Come,  tell  me  out  of  hand. 

The  Fryur  and  the  Boy,  First  Part.j 
As  soon  as  bold  Robin  did  him  espy. 

He  thought  the  same  sport  he  would  make; 
Therefore  out  of  hand  he  bid  him  to  stand. 
And  thus  unto  him  he  spake. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  TanturJk 

To  have  the  hand  in,  to  be  in  practise.} 

But  I'le  love  on. 

Since  I  begun, 

To  th'  purpose,  now  my  hand  is  in. 

Cotgrave's  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  10 

Jo.  Haines's  Petition  to  King  Charles  the  Second, 

at  Windsor. 

From  me  poet  Haines, 

That  when  I  was  at  Windsor, 
My  hand  jcas  then  in,  sir. 
And  I  pleas'd  then,  with  my  fanciful  brains, 
But  my  muse  is  grown  so  costive  since  then,  sir. 
That  for  want  of  good  wine,  I  fear  I  shall  never  pleas^ 
you  again,  sir. 

To  hold  hands  together,  to  be  united. 

Curtesie  and  charitie  doe  commonly  hold  hands  toge- 
ther ;  for  thougli  an  enemie  have  beene  malicious,  yet 
by  a  curteous  man  hec  shall  be  remitted  upon  the  least 
submission.  Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of 
Excellent  Discriptions,  1616, 

fHANDBINDERS.     Fetters. 

Mcnotes,  liens  ii  lier  les  mains,  fers  i  enferrer  Ics 
mains.     Manicls,  or  hundbinders.  Notnenclatur. 

fHANDER.      A  handle  or  loop  ?     Th« 
word  occurs  twice. 
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One  seeing  a  jugge  without  a  hander,  and  willing  to 
breake  a  jeast  on  it,  said  that  the  jussre  liad  beene  in 
tlie  pillary.  Gratur.  LudenUs,  1638,  p.  156. 

HANDFAST.  Hold,  custody,  confine- 
ment. 

If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  liim  fly. 

irmt.  T.,  iT,  3. 

Connection,  or  union  with  : 

Should  leave  the  handfast  that  he  had  of  grace, 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms. 

B.  I  Fl.  Worn.  Hater,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  HANDFAST.  To  betroth,  to  bind 
by  vows  of  duty.  For  examples  to 
this  verb,  and  the  kindred  words,  and 
full  illustration  of  them,  see  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Bale, 
Coverdale,  Ben  Jonson,  archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  others,  are  there  quoted. 
Etymology,  handfcestan,  Saxon. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a  hand, 
or  four  inches. 

Here  stalks  me  by  a  proud  and  spangled  sir, 
That  looks  three  handfids  higher  than  his  foretop. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  lii,  4. 
I'll  send  me  fellows  of  a  handful  liigh 
Into  the  cloisters  where  the  nuns  frequent. 

Merry  Dev.,  0.  PL,  v,  271. 

That  is,  sprites. 

They  did  gird  themselves  so  high  that  tlie  distance 
bet\vi.\t  their  slioulders  and  their  girdle  seemed  to  be 
but  a  little  handful!.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 

Used  also  for  a  span,  which  some 
estimate  at  nine  inches,  as  in  the 
height  of  Goliath : 

Goliah,  nam'd  of  Gath, 
The  only  champion  that  Pliilistia  hath, 
This  huge  Colossus,  than  six  cubits  height 
More  by  a  handful. 

Drayt.  Dav.  ^  Goliah,  vol.  iv,  p.  1630. 

Viz.,  "Six  cubits  and  a  span."   1  Sum., 
xvii,  4. 
tHAND-GUN.     A  musket. 

A  remedy  for  burning,  cr  scalding,  or  any  hurt  with 
an  hand-gunne.  Pathxcay  of  tieallh,  bl.  1. 

fHANDKERCHER.    A  handkerchief. 

Ha,  liis  handkercJier  f 
Thou'rt  lib'ral  to  thy  father  even  iu  death, 
Leav'st  him  a  legaeie  to  drie  his  tears, 
Which  are  too  slow ;  they  should  create  a  deluge. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

tHANDSOMENESS.     Good  favour. 

He  will  not  look  witli  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman.      B.  ^-  Fl.  Wit  u-iihout  Money,  act  J. 
A  goodly  woman. 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state 
Reserved  and  great.  Hid. 

tHANDSTROKES.  Blows  given  hand 
to  hand  in  fighting. 

BataiUer,  combattre,  venirala  main,  livrcrla  bataille. 
To  encounter :  to  joync  battell :  to  be  in  skirmish  -.  to 
be  at  handstrokes.  Aomenchilor. 

•  A  band  of  ten  soldiours  under  one  captaine  and  tent, 
and  are  called  manipulus,  because  thei*  handslrokes 
in  fighting  goe  all  together.  Ibid. 

fHAND-TIMBER.    Small  wood. 

Shear  sheep  at  the  moon's  increase:  fell //a«(/-/inii.'r 
from  the  full  to  the  change.  I'ell  frith,  copicc,  and 
fuel  at  the  first  quarter. 

Husbandman's  Practice,  1664. 


fHANDWHILE.     A  short  interval. 

Thou  semste,  quoth  the  spider,  a  costerde-monger ; 
Conscieuce  every  handwhile  thou  doste  cry. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

tHAND->YORM. 

AU  the  world  is  iu  comparison  for  greatnesse  to  the 
heavens,  as  a  hand-worme  or  a  nit  may  be  compared 
to  the  world.  Taylor's  Workes. 


fHANDY-BLOWS. 

to  hand. 


Engagement  hand 


The  great  number  of  our  enemies  froze  me  with  fear, 
and  made  me,  not  without  reason,  to  tremble  in  think- 
ing what  might  be  the  successe  of  so  unequal  a  com- 
bat, yet  I  was  ashamed  to  go  and  hide  my  self,  and 
though  those  enemies  which  could  not  come'to  handy- 
bluics,  shot  arrows  at  us  with  which  I  might  have 
been  hurt.  Hymen's  Prieludia,  165S. 

HANES.       I   presume,    inns   or   cara- 
vansaries. 

At  tlieir  death,  they  usually  give  legacies  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  the  freeing  of  bond-slaves,  re- 
pairing of  bridges,  building  of  hanes  for  the  rehef  of 
travellers.  Sandys'  Trar.,  p.  57. 

Perhaps  a  Turkish  word. 
fHANG  L.\G,   ^.   e.,  let  the  one  who 
remains  behind  be  hanged. 

Colig.  Fly,  gentlemen,  fly  !  0,  if  you  had  seen 

Tliat  tall  fellow  how  he  thwacks  tidlers,  you  would 

Fly  with  expedition ;  have  ye  a  mind  to  have  vour  fidles 

Broke  about  your  pates? 

Fidler.  Not  we  !  we  tliank  ye. 

Colig.  Hang  lag,  hang  lag.  The  rillain,  1663. 

HANGBY.     A  hanger-on,  a  dependent. 

They  do  slander  him. 
Hang  them,  a  pair  of  railing  hang-bies. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.,  iv,  2. 
Enter  none  but  the  ladies  and  iheii  hangbyes ;  welcom 
beauties  and  your  kind  shadows. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rec,  v,  3. 
Wliat  are  they  [polite  exercises]  else  but  the  varuish 
of  that  picture  of  gentry,  whose  substance  consists  in 
the  lines  and  colours  of  true  vertue;  but  the /if/H//- 
byes  of  that  royall  court,  which  the  soule  keepes  in  a 
generous  heart.  Hall,  Quo  radis,  p.  42. 

HANGERS.     The  part  of  a  sword-belt 
in  which  the  weapon  was  suspended. 

Sir,  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  wiili  their  assigns, 
as  girdle, /iaH(7f/-.s,  and  so;  three  of  the  carriages,  in 
faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy.  Haml.,  v,  2. 

Osrick,  affecting  fine  speech,  calls 
these  hangers  carriages  ;  which  Hamlet 
ridicules,  and  begs  that,  till  cannon 
are  worn  by  the  side,  they  may  not 
be  called  carriages,  but  hangers. 

Thou  shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and  hangers,  when 
thou  hast  worn  them  a  little  more. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 
You  know  my  state;  I  sell  no  perspectives, 
Scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor  put  mv  trust  in  shoe- 
ties.  B.  and  t'l.  Scornf.  L.,  ii. 

Bobadil  uses  it  in  the  singular  ;  and 
it  appears  there,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  were  fringed  and  ornamented 
w  ith  various  colours  : 

1  ha|)pcncd  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger, 
whicji,  1  assure  you,  both  lor  fashion  and  workman- 
ship, was  tlie  most  peremptory  beuuliful  and  gentle- 
man-like; yet  he  coiulemiied  iind  cried  it  down,  for 
the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  he  ever  saw. 

Ftery  M.  in  his  H.,  i,  '& 
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tHANGERS.     Pot-liooks. 

To  hang  as  the  pots  doe  uppon  their  Jiangers. 

WUluth'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  186. 

tHANGMAN.  This  word  was  used  as 
a  term  of  familiarity,  and  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Shakespeare, 

Hehatlitwiceorthi-ice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the 
little  hanymun  dare  not  slioot.  M.  A.  about  N.,  iii,  2. 
How  dost  thou,  Tom?  and  liow  doth  Ned?  quoth  he; 
That  honest,  merry  hangman,  liow  doth  he  ? 

Heyioood,  1st  part  of  M.  JV,  v,  3. 

HANK.     A  tie,  or  hold. 

Tlierefore  the  Lord  commands,  I  say, 

Tliat  you  liis  ministers  obey ; 

For  if  you  side  for  love  or  money, 

^¥ith  crowns  that  liave  so  oft  undone  ye. 

The  dev'l  will  get  a  /lan/c  upon  ye. 

Hudibras  Redivims,  part  vi,  1706 
The  ntlier,  hy  making  use  of  some  certain  personal 
things,  which  may  keep  a  hank  upon  such  censuring 
persons,  as  cannot  olherways,  a  gad,  in  nature,  be 
liindred  from  being  too  free  with  their  tongues. 

The  Rehearsal,  1673. 
Med.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  her  on  a  /i«?i^— you  must 
know  there  was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  that  gave  me 
two  guineas  a  time  fee,  whom  I  cou'd  have  kept  at 
least  a  fortnight  longer,  and  she  unknown  to  me,  gave 
him  some  sage-posset  drink,  and  the  man  recover'd 
in  a  day  and  half,  but  I  threatn'd  her  with  the  college, 
for  pretending  to  give  physick,  and  brought  her  u|)on 
lier  knees — hark'e  nurse.  Ibid. 

HANS  EN  KELDER.  A  Dutch  phrase, 
signifying  literally  Jack  in  the  cellar, 
but  jocularly  used  for  an  unborn  in- 
fant, and  so  adopted  in  English. 
Coles  inserts  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
"Hanse  in  helder,  infans  in  utero." 

The  originall  sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  Gallio- 
belgicus,  the  Protoplast;  and  tliemoderne  Mercuries, 
but  hans-tii-kelders.  The  countesse  of  Zealand  was 
bi-ought  to  bed  of  an  almanack;  as  many  childi'en  as 
dayes  in  the  yeare. 

Cleaveland's  Character  of  a  London  Lmrnall,  1647. 
Next  beg  1  to  present  my  duty 
To  pregnant  sister  in  prime  beauty, 
Wliom  [who]  wcU  1  deem,  (ere  few  months  elder) 
Will  take  out  hans  from  pretty  kelder. 

Lovelace,  p.  63,  repr. 
+The  sun  wears  midnight ;  day  is  beetle-brow'd, 
And  lightning  is  in  kelder  of  a  cloud. 

Cleaveland's  Works. 

|HANSE.  The  lintel  or  upper  part  of 
a  door-frame. 

Supercilium,  Vitru.  quodipsis  ostionim  antipagmentis 
sub  ipso  Buperliminui'i  imponitur.  b^pv^.  The  htaise 
of  a  doore.  IS'omencIator,  1585. 

fllANSEL.  Properly,  the  first  money 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods,  which 
was  considered  as  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate to  the  seller,  according  to 
circumstances,  whence  the  word  was 
commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

With  which  wofull  tidings  being  sore  astonied,  as  if 
it  were  the  first  hansell  and  beginning  of  evils  com- 
ming  toward  him. 

llitlland's  Ammianns  Marcellhms,  1609. 
He  joyous  of  tlicse  good  hansels  and  overtures  to 
conquest  and  victorie.  Ihid. 

licing  thus  after  a  ridiculous  manner  lifted  up  to  tliis 
degree,  in  disgrace  (as  it  were)  and  mockerie  of  all 
honours,  and  by  way  of  servile  flatterie  liaving  made 
a  speech  unto  the  authors  of  this  bcnclit  and  advance- 


ment of  his,  yea,  and  promised  unto  them  great  riches 
and  dignities  for  this  hansell  and  first  fruits  (as  it 
were)  of  liis  empire.  Ibid. 

The  world  is  so  hard  that  we  find  little  trade. 
Although  we  have  all  things  to  please  every  maid ; 
Come,  pretty  fair  maids,  then,  and  make  no  delay. 
But  give  me  your  hansel,  and  pack  me  away. 

The  Pedlar's  Lamentation,  an  old  ballad, 

fHAP.     Fortune. 

And  to  the  encreasing  of  his  good  haps,  he  intercepted, 
&c.  Knolles'  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  1610. 

t^o  HAP.     To  clothe. 

For  wliie  shoulde  he  desyre  moe?  [i.  e.  garments] 
seing  if  he  had  them,  he  should  not  be  better  hapt  or 
covered  from  colde,  uotlier  in  his  apparell  any  whyt 
the  cumlyer.  More's  Utopia,  1551. 

!No^^•  w'hilst  old  hoary  winter  mounts  the  stage. 
Prepare  yourselves  i'  th'  combat  to  engage ; 
Hap  well  your  backs,  and  well  your  bellies  fill, 
Then  drink  part  of  a  flask,  and  fear  no  ill. 

Poor  Robin,  1746. 

HAPPILY.     Corruptly  used  for  haply. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which  huppili/  foreknowing  may  avoid.      Haml.,  i,  1. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  an 
example,  but  is  doubtful : 

Prythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dy'd ; 

If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me  happily 

For  my  example.  Hen.  VIII,  iv,  2. 

But  this  is  perfectly  clear  : 

But  happily  that  gentleman  had  ITnsiness; 
His  face  betrays  my  judgement,  if  he  be 
Not  much  in  progress. 

Queen  of  Arragon,  0.  PI.,  i.v,  440. 

And  this  also : 

Ah,  foolish  Christians  !  are  you,  happilie. 

Those  teeth  whicli  Cadmus  did  to  earth  commit? 

Funshaw's  Lusiad,  vii,  9. 

See  Johnson,  4,  Hajjpili/. 

HAPPY  MAN  BE  HIS  DOLE.  See 
Dole. 

HARBINGER.  A  forerunner  ;  an  offi- 
cer in  the  royal  household,  whose 
duty  was  to  allot  and  mark  the  lodg- 
ings of  all  the  king's  attendants  in  a 
progress.  From  the  word  harborough, 
or  harbergh,  a  lodging.  Harbinger  is 
still  a  common  word  in  poetry.  The 
practices  of  the  old  harbingers  are 
here  the  subject  of  allusion  : 

I  have  uo  reason  nor  sjiaro  room  for  any. 
Love's  harbinger  hath  chalk'd  upon  my' heart. 
And  with  a  coal  writ  on  my  brain, /or  Flavia, 
This  house  is  w  holly  taken  up  for  Flavia. 

Jlbuma:.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  137. 

It  appears  that  this  custom  was  still 
in  force  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign : 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Wineliester,  bishop  Ken's  house,  whicli  he  held  iu 
the  right  of  his  prebend,  was  marked  by  the  harbinger 
for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn ;  but  he  refused  to 
grant  her  admittance,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek  for 
lodgings  in  another  place.     Haiekin's  Life  of  lip.  Ken, 

HARBOROUGH.       Harbour,    station, 
shelter.     Hereberga,  Saxon. 

Ah  pleasant  hnrborongh  of  my  heart's  thought! 
Ah  sweet  delight,  the  quick'ner  of  my  soul ! 

•  Taiicred  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  220, 
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Leave  me  those  hills  wliere  harhrough  nis  to  see, 
Nor  hoUy  busli,  nor  brere,  uor  winding  ditch. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  June,  19. 
Your  honourable  hulks  have  put  into  harborough ; 
they'll  take  iu  fresh  water  here. 

Mernj  Lev.,  0.  PI.,  v,  258. 

Also  written  herhorough,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  etymology  : 

Like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate 
into  tlie  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up  in 
his  last  herhorongh  {>.  e.  the  cart). 

B.  Jons.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii,  76. 

fHARBOUR.  The  place,  or  covert, 
where  the  hart  or  hind  lay.  The 
Jiavhourer  was  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  trace  the  stray  hart  to 
his  covert  in  the  forest. 

fHARD  HOLD,  with.     Stiffly. 

Bataille  ferme.  A  liot  skirniisli  or  battell,  wherein 
both  sides  stand  to  it  with  hard  hold.     Nomenclator. 

fHARDHEADS. 

I  found  many  guests  of  dyvers  factions,  some  outlaws 
of  England,  some  of  Scotland,  soaie  neighbours  there- 
about at  cards,  some  for  ale,  some  for  placks  and 
hardhedds.  Letter  dated  Jan.  12M,  1570. 

HARDIMENT.  Courage,  or  acts  of 
courage. 

He  did  confound  the  beat  part  of  an  hour 
la  changing  hardiment  witli  great  Glendower. 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 
But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment, 
The  youthful  knight  could  not  for  ought  be  staid. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  \i. 

HARDYHED.  Hardihood,  hardiness. 
Spenser.  Only  an  antiquated  form 
of  the  word. 

A  HARE  was  esteemed  a  melancholy 
animal,  probably  from  her  solitary 
sitting  in  her  form.  It  was  an  in- 
separable consequence  of  that  notion, 
in  the  fanciful  physics  of  the  time, 
that  its  flesh  should  be  supposed  to 
engender  melancholy.  It  was  not 
only  in  England  that  the  hare  had 
this  character.  La  Fontaine  says,  in 
one  of  his  Fables, 

Dans  un  profond  ennui  ce  lievre  se  plongeoit, 
Cet  animal  est  trisle,  et  la  craiute  leronge. 

Liv.  ii,  Fable  14. 

Afterwards  of  the  same  hare, 

Le  melaiicoHcine  animal 

Prince  Henry  tells  FalstafF  that  he  is 
as  melancholy  as  a  hare.  1  Hen.  IF, 
i,  2. 

Yes,  and  like  your  melancholy  hare. 
Feed  after  midnight.  ir/dle  Devil,  O.  Pl..  vi,  302. 

The  melancholy  hare  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  briers. 

Dratjt.  Pobjolb.,  Song  ii,  p.  690. 
Tlie  eyght  thinge  is  hare  tkshe,  which  likewise  en- 
gcndreth  melancholy  bloudde,  as  Rasis  sayeth  in  the 
place  afore;  alegatc  tins  llcsh  cngciidrcth  more 
melancholy  than  any  other,  as  Galen  saythe. 

I'uijiiell's  licg.  San.  Sahrni,  p.  22. 

This  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  Swift's 
time.      In   his   Polite   Conversation, 


lady  Answerall,  being  asked  to  eat 
hare,  replies  "No,  madam,  they  say 
'tis  inelanchohj  meat."  Dialog.  2. 
A  hare  crossing  a  person's  way  was 
supposed  to  disorder  his  senses. 
When  a  clown  is  giving  himself  very 
fantastical  airs,  it  is  said  to  him, 

Wliy,  Pompey,  prithee  let  me  speake  to  liiai ! 
I'll  lay  my  life  some  hare  has  cross'd  him. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weap.,  ii,  p.  276. 

But  the  strangest  opinion  about  hares 
was,  that  they  annually  changed  their 
sex,  which  yet  was  countenanced  by 
respectable  ancient  authorities,  and 
not  denied  by  sir  Thomas  Brown 
with  so  much  decision  as  might  be 
expected.  Fletcher  has  alluded  to  it, 
which  for  a  poet  was  allowable  : 

Snakes  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 
Caraelions  tliat  alter  hue. 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change. 

Faithf.  Shep.,  iii,  L 

Butler  has  not  overlooked  it,  for  a 
comic  allusion  : 

When  wives  their  sexes  change  like  hares. 

Hudibr.,  II,  ii,  v.  705. 

Brown  handles  the  subject  in  his 
Vulgar  Errors,  III,  17- 
[The  hare  was  vulgarly  supposed  to 
be  so  fearful  that  it  never  closed  its 
eye.s,  even  in  sleep.  Chapman  has 
drawn  from  this  notion  a  fine  epithet 
in  his  Epic.'dium  on  the  death  of 
prince  Henry  :] 

tRelentless  Rigor,  and  Confusion  faint. 

Frantic  Distemper,  and  hare-eyed\]nreit. 

And  short-breathed  Thirst,  with  ever-biu'ning  breast. 

[The  bone  of  a  hare's  foot  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  remedy  against  the 
cramp.] 

tTlie  Ijone  of  a  haires  foote  closed  in  a  ring. 
Will  drive  away  the  cramp  whcnas  it  doth  wring. 

U'ilhals'  Diclionarie,  ed.  1603,  p.  215. 

To  HARE.  The  same  as  to  hurry,  to 
harass,  or  scare. 

1'  the  nanu'  of  men  or  beasts,  what  do  you  do? 
Jfare  the  i)0(>i'  fellow  out  of  his  live  wits 
And  seven  senses.  Ii.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  3. 

Then  did  the  dogs  run,  and  tight  with  one  another 
at  fair  teeth,  which  should  have  the  lardons;  by  this 
means  they  left  rac,  and  I  left  them  also  bustling 
with  and  hairing  one  another. 

Ozell'sIiahd.,'B.\i,ch.\i. 

HARECOPPE  apparently  is  used  for 
hare-brain;  being  composed  of  hare, 
and  cojipe,  the  top  of  anything. 
Other  conjectures  have  been  made, 
but  this  has  most  probability.  See 
Cop. 

A  merry  harecoppe  'tis,  and  a  pleasant  companion, 
A  right  courtier,  and  can  provide  for  one. 

Damon  and  Pit/iias,  0.  Fl.,  i,  2i2. 
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fH  ARE-PIPE.  An  instrument  for 
catching  hares. 

If  any  lay  man,  not  liaviiig  in  lands  iOs.  per  ann.,  or 
if  any  priest  or  clerk,  not  having  \.l.  living  per  an. 
slial  have  or  keep  any  liound,  greyhound,  or  other 
dog  for  to  hunt,  or  any  fcrets,  hays,  harepipes,  cords, 
nets,  or  other  engins,'to  take  or  destroy  deere,  liare, 
conies,  or  otlicr  gcntleniens  game,  and  shall  be 
thereof  convicted  at  the  sess.  of  the  peace,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  imprisoned  for  one  wliole  yeare. 

Dalton's  Coimtreij  Justice,  1620. 

fHARLAKENE.  The  old  English  form 
of  the  Italian  word  harlequin. 

Sen.  Sir,  heres  a  Italian  harlaken  come  to  offer  a 
play  to  your  lordsliip. 

Travels  of  Three  English  Brothers,  1607. 
I  can  compare  my  lord  and  his  friend  to  nothing  in 
the  world  so  fitly  as  to  a  couple  of  water  buckets, 
for  wliil'st  hope  winds  tlie  one  up,  dispaire  plunges 
the  other  down,  whil'st  I,  like  a  harlakene  in  an 
Italian  comcedy,  stand  making  faces  at  both  their 
follies.  IleofGnUs,l(io3. 

HARLOCK.  A  plant,  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  the  old  reading 
was  har-dock.  But  the  one  name  is 
no  more  to  be  found  in  the  old 
botanists  than  the  other.  So  far 
there  is  no  choice;  but  the  passage 
from  Drayton  turns  the  scale. 

Crown'd  with  rank  funiiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  harlocks,  iiemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 

Lear,  iv,  4. 

It  is  mentioned  by  him  again  : 

The  honey-suckle,  the  harlocke. 

The  lilly,  and  the  lady-smocke.  Eclogue  i. 

Here,  however,  it  figures  among 
flowers. 

Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  not  impro- 
bably, that  harlock  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  charloclc,  which  is  the  wild 
mustard,  a  very  common  weed  in 
fields. 
HARNESS.  Armour.  Harnois,  French. 

King  the  alarum  bell ;  blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  w'ith  harness  on  oiu'  back. 

Mad.,  V,  5. 
Thus  when  she  had  the  virgin  all  array'd. 

Another  haritesse  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  hcrselfe  she  dight,  that  the  yong  mayd 
She  might  in  equal  arnies  acrompany. 

Spais.F.  g..  Ill,  iii,  61. 
rirst,  he  that  with  his /ianiew  himself  doth  wall  about 
Tliat  scarce  is  left  a  hole  through  which  he  may  pepe 

out. 
Such  bond-men  to  their  harneis  to  fight  are  nothing 
mete.  Jsch.  Toxoph.,  p.  71,  repr.  cd. 

To  HARNESS.     To  dress  in  arms. 

Tliis  a))ish  and  unmannerly  appro;ieli, 

Tliis  harness'd  masnue,  and  unadvised  revel. 

K.  John,  V,  2. 

Harness'd  masque  means  armed  mas- 
querade, 
A   HARRINGTON.     A   farthing;    be- 
cause lord  Harrington  obtained  from 
James  I   a  patent  for  making  brass 


farthings.  A  figure  of  one  of  these 
pieces  is  given  in  Mr.  Gifford's  ed. 
of  Jonson,  vol.  v,  p.  45. 

Yes,  sir,  it's  cast  to  penny  halfpenny  farthing, 
O'  the  back  side  there  you  may  see  it,  read ; 
1  will  not  bate  a  Harrington  o*  the  sum. 

B.  Jons.  Derilis  an  Ass,  ii,  1. 
His  wit  he  cannot  so  dispose  by  legacy 
As  they  shall  be  a  Harrington,  the  better  for't. 

Ibid.,  Magn.  Ladij,  ii,  G. 

See  also,  act.  iv,  sc.  8. 

I  have  lost  four  or  five  friends,  and  not  gotten  the 
value  of  one  Harrington, 

Sir  H.  Wotton's  Letters,  p.  558. 

Drunken  Barnaby  mentions  this  coin, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  town  of  that 
name : 

Tlienee  to  Harrington,  be  it  spoken, 

For  name-sake  I  sjave  a  token 

To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it,  &c.  Part  iii,  p.  83. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Barnabee  (1820) 
it  is  erroneously  called  a  town  token. 
Vol.  i,  p.  24. 

How  Barnaby  got  to  Harrington, 
which  is  beyond  Kettering  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  his  way  from  Hunt- 
ingdon to  Sawtrj^,  is  not  very  clear.  j 
He  must  have  reeled  very  widely.  The  1 
Harrington  in  Lincolnshire  is  still 
more  out  of  his  way.  But  he  con- 
fesses such  errors  at  the  end  of  his 
book. 
HARRISH.  Harsh.  An  old  way  of 
writing  the  word. 

To  whom  the  verie  shining  force  of  e.xcellent  vertue, 
though  in  a  very  karrish  subject,  had  wrought  a  kind 
of  reverence  in  "them.  Pembr.  Jrc,  p.  431. 

HARROT.  A  corruption  of  herald 
(here-hault). 

By  this  parchment,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  so  toiled 
among  the  harrots  yonder,  [at  the  herald's  office]  you 
will  not  believe.  They  speak  the  strangest  language, 
and  give  a  man  the  hardest  terms  for  his  money,  that 
ever'you  knew.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.,  act  iii. 
The  first  red  herring  that  was  broiled  in  Adam  and 
Eve's  kitclien,  do  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the 
harrot's  book.  Ibid.,  Ei\  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  3. 

ISir,  ^^hen  the  battaile  was  pitched,  and  appointed  to 
ht  foughten,  ncre  unto  this  windmill,  and  the  somons 
gcven  by  the  harottes  of  arms. 

Ilullet/n's  Dialogue,  1564. 

HARROW.  An  exclamation  of  sorx'ow 
or  alarm ;  is  doubtless  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Norman  /laro,  and 
probably  the  Irish  arrah.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  derived  it  from  two  Ice- 
landic words,  har,  liigh  or  loud,  and 
op,  clamour;  which,  he  thought, 
were  once  common  to  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations.  Cant.  Tales,  note 
on  328G.  Du  Cangc  has  both  ha?'0 
and  haroep,  but  makes  no  attempt  at 
the  etymology.     The  old  conjectures 
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concerning  the  calling  on  Harold,  or 
Rollo  (Ha  Raoul),  have  been  rejected 
by  our  best  critics,  yet  are  retained 
by  Roquefort. 

Harrow  now,  out,  and  well  aw;iy  !  he  enile. 

Sfiens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  43. 
Harroto I  alas  I  snelt  here  as  I  go. 

Ordiaari/,  O.  PI.,  x,  248. 

To  HARROW.  To  vex  or  plunder ;  the 
same  as  to  Harry,  infra,  and  merely 
a  corruption  of  it.  The  hi.story  of 
our  Lord's  descent  to  hell  was  a 
favorite  legend  with  our  ancestors, 
and  the  phrase  applied  to  it  M'as, 
regularly,  that  he  harrowed  or  harwed 
hell;  that  is,  plundered  or  stripped 
it ;  as,  by  virtue  of  his  cross,  he 
released  Adam,  and  many  of  his  sons  : 
the  authority  for  which  was  the  false 
gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Spenser  has 
twice  used  the  expression  in  that  way  : 

.\nd  he  that  harrowed  hell,  with  heavie  stowre. 

F.  q.,  I,  .X,  40. 

Also,  in  his  Sonnets,  he  says;  ad- 
dressing Christ, 

And  having  harroxo'd  hell,  didst  briug  away 
Captivity  thence  captive.  "  Sonnet  68. 

Chaucer  had  used  the  same  expres- 
sion. Cant.  Tales,  v.  3512;  and  INlr. 
Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  on  that  passage, 
gives  two  other  instances.  The  latter, 
from  the  Chester  Whitsun  Playes, 
MS.  Harl ,  2013,  is  very  curious.  The 
cooks'  company  were  to  represent  the 
descent  to  hell,  and  are  thus  ad- 
dressed : 

You  cookes  with  your  carriage  see  thou  you  doe  well 
lu  pagent  sett  out  the  harroioing  of  hell. 

Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoys  too,  like 
Chaucer's  carpenter,  is  said  to  have 
sworn  "  bv  him  that  harowed  helir 
To  HARRY.'  To  harass,  vex,  or  tor- 
ment ;  also  to  pull  rudely.  From 
harier,  old  Norman  French,  of  the 
same  meaning. 

Indeed  he  is  so,  I  repent  me  much 
That  I  so  harry' d  liim.  Jut.  and  Cleo  ,  iii,  3. 

Then,  with  a  face  more  impudent  than  his  vizard, 
He  harry' d  lier  amidst  a  nest  of  pand.irs. 

Itevenmr's  Tray.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  328. 
Wlien  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  tliree  years. 

Mass.  New  If'ay  top.,  ii,  1. 
Wliich  all  do  wish  in  limbo  harried. 

Marst.  Sat.,  i,  1,  p.  140. 
tWith  like  fortitude  also,  over  against  Valeria,  our 
souldiors  in  manner  of  a  tempestuous  whirlewinu, 
can-yiiig  and  harryimj  the  riches  of  the  barhanaus, 
wasted  whatsoever  stood  in  their  way. 

Holland's  Ainmianus  Marceltiiiiis,  1G09. 

tOW-HARRY.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied satirically  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 


HARRY  GROAT.  The  groats  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  were  so 
called,  and  had  several  distinctions ; 
as,  the  old  Harry  groat,  the  gunhole 
groat,  the  first  and  second  gunstone 
grout,  &c.  The  old  Harry  groat  is 
that  which  has  the  head  of  the  king, 
with  a  long  face  and  long  hair, 
Hewit  on  Coins,  p.  69.  See  the  note 
to  the  following  passage : 

A  piece  of  antiquity,  sir ;  'tis  English  coin ;  and  if  you 
will  needs  know,  'tis  an  old  Harry  groat. 

Antiquaru,  0.  PI.,  x,  43. 

HART  OF  GREECE.     See  Greece. 

HART  OF  TEN.  A  hart  past  his  sixth 
year  was  so  termed,  as  having  ten 
branches  on  his  horns.  See  Man- 
wood's  Forest  Laws,  4to,  1598.  p.  28. 
Also  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  177, 
note,  where  antlers  is  an  error.  The 
antlers  are  the  short  brow  horn=:,  not 
the  branched  horns. 

And  a  hart  of  ten, 
Madam,  I  trow  he  be.  B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  2. 

A  great,  large  deer ! 
Rob.  M'liat  head?    John.  Forked,  a  hart  of  ten. 

J'.id.,  i,  6. 

So  a  deer  of  ten  : 

He  will  make  yoxx  royal  sport,  he  is  a  deer 

Of  ti'n  at  least.  Mass.  Emp.  of  the  East,  iv,  1. 

fHARTHELED.  Apparently  the  same 
as  wattled. 

A  hartheled  wall,  or  rathded  with  hasill  rods,  wauds, 
or  sucli  other,  paries  oraticius. 

mthals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  162. 

fHARVEST  EARS. 

Thine  cares  be  on  pilgrimage,  or  in  the  wildernes.  as 
they  say  commonly,  thou  hast  on  thy  harvest  eares, 
vestra-  peregrinantur  aures. 

IVithals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p  46. 

HASKE.  A  fish-basket;  put  also  for 
the  constellation  Pisces. 

And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yearly  task. 

Ystablisht  hatli  his  steeds  in  lowlv  lay. 
And  taken  up  his  ynnc  in  fshes  hasl-e. 

Spens.  Eel.  Sov..  v.  14. 

Explained  by  E.  K.,  who  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Spenser  himself,  "  The 
sunne  raygned,  that  is,  in  the  signe 
Pisces  all  November :  a  haske  is  a 
wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  carrie 
fish."  Davison  uses  the  same  phrase  : 

The  jinfull  sunne.  wliom  cloudy  winter's  spiglit 

Had  shut  from  us  in  watry  lislies  haske, 

Returncs  againe.  Poems.  1611.  p.  38. 

Ash  defines  it,  anything  made  of 
rushes  or  wicker,  and  derives  it  from 
the  German  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it, 
except  in  this  application  to  the  sign 
Pisces,  and  Phillips  explains  it  ac- 
cordingly.    But  still,  when  we  have 
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explained  the  word  haske,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  wonder  at  Spenser's 
astronomy,  putting  the  sun  into  Pisces 
in  November,  instead  of  February. 
The  Summary  of  Dubartas  says, 
"The  water-bearer,  or  Aquarius,  as 
also  the  fishes,  for  the  humiditie  of 
the  season,  in  the  moneths  of  January 
and  February."  P.  16.5. 
ASLET.  The  principal  entrails  of  a 
hog.  Johnson  has  this  word,  but 
without  an  example. 

Tliere  was  not  a  liog  killed  within  tliree  parishes  of 
liim,  whereof  he  had  not  some  part  of  the  haslet  and 
puddings.  Obeli's  Rahduis,  B.  iii,  eh.  41. 

The  term,  however,  is  not  obsolete, 
and  is  sometimes  called  harslet.     See 
Domestic  Cookery,  p.  91. 
fHASTlNG.     An  early  fig. 

ficus  prsecox.  Tigue  hastive.  A.  rathe  fig  ripened 
before  the  time  :  an  hasting.  Nomenclator. 

fHAT.     To  give  the  hat,  to  salute. 

I  could  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss,  said  I,  than  as  I 
thought  it  implied  a  further  familiarity,  and  that  you 
cannot  expect  should  be  borne  by  any  man  of  honour ; 
however,  sir,  said  I,  I  spoke  only  to  my  wife ;  I  said 
nothing  to  you,  but  gave  j/ou  mg  hat  as  I  passed  you. 
jiistonj  of  Colonel  Jack,  1723. 

To  HATCH.  To  engrave,  or  mark  with 
lines;  from  hacher,  French.  The 
strokes  of  the  graver  on  a  plate  are 
still  called  hatchinys. 

And  such  again 
As  venerable  Neslor  haich'd  in  silver.  Tro.  S,-  Cr.,  i,  3. 
Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatch'd 
"With  silver.  Love  in  a  Maze,  1632. 

To  wliich  your  worth  is  wedded,  your  profession 
Hatch'd  in,  and  made  me  piece,  in  such  a  peril. 

B.  and  Fl.  Thierrg  and  Th.,  act  ii,  p.  145. 

Also  for  stained : 

When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against  tlice, 
Eatch'd'm  the  Ufe  of  him.  /*.,  Cvst.  of  C, act  v,  p.  90. 

Thus  place  him, 
His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood,  all  these  attending 
"When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes. 

Humorous  Lient.,  i,  1. 

It  is  here  used  loosely,  perhaps  for 
coloured  or  stained : 

A  rymer  is  a  fellow  \\hose  face  is  hatcht  all  over  with 
impudence,  and  should  hee  bee  liang'd  or  pilloried, 
'tis  armed  for  it.  Overbunj,  Char.,  0  J. 

In  the  Honest  Ghost  we  have  it 
Avritten  ach't,  but  with  the  same 
meaning : 

HiKh-swelling  crimes,  wliich  rightly  understood, 

INIight  stage  a  rubrick  storv,  ach't  in  blood. 

Verses  to  the  Slate  Censor. 

See  under  Gilt,  that  word  also  ap- 
plied to  the  stain  of  blood, 
tHATE-LIGHT.     Obnoxious  to  light. 

So  that  the  duke  my  father  ncre  had  ken 
Of  mv  enclovstring  in  this  hnte-light  den. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Jiellaind,l(jiS. 

•J-HATHER.     Heather. 


Heath  is  the  generall  or  common  name,  whereof  thtre 
is  owne  kind,  called  hather,  the  other  ling. 

Nordfn's  Surreiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

fHATTERING.     Dangerous. 

Castles  for  ladies,  and  for  carpet  knights. 
Unmercifully  spoyld  at  feasting  fights, 
Where  hattering  bullets  are  fine  sugred  plums, 
No  feare  of  roaring  guns,  or  thundring  drums. 

Taylor's  IVorkes,  1630. 

fHAVE.  Have  at  all,  a  desperate  risk. 
A  phrase  taken  from  the  practice  of 
gamblers. 

Her  dearest  knight,  whom  she  so  just  may  call, 
"What  with  Ins  debts,  and  what  with  have  at  all. 
Lay  hidden  like  a  savage  in  his  den, 
Tor  feare  of  bayliffes,  sergeants,  marshals  men. 

Good  Newes  and  Bad  Nev:es,  1623. 
Were  not  you  better  helpe  away  with  some  of  it? 
But  you  will  starve  yourselfe,  that  when  y'are  rotten, 
One  have  at  all  of  mine  may  set  it  flying. 
And  I  wUl  have  your  bones  cut  into  dice, 
And  make  you  guilty  of  the  spending  of  it. 

Randolph's  Muses  Looiing-Glasse,  1643. 

Then  have  at  all,  the  passe  is  got. 

For  coming  off,  oh  name  it  not ; 

Who  would  not  die  upon  the  spot ! 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 

The  celebrated  duke  of  Buckingham 
is  said  to  have  written  on  the  Monu- 
ment, in  chalk,  the  following  lines  : 

Here  stand  I, 

The  Lord  knows  why ; 

But  if  I  fall, 

Have  at  ye  all. 

To  have  towards  any  otie,  to  pledge 
him  in  drinking.  The  following  is  a 
curious  picture  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
drinking : 

Phil.  The  battle  by  all  means. 

Str.  Strike  up  the  battle  then.      Think  your  selves 

all  in  service  now,  and  do  as  I  do. 

IThey  take  their  pots  in  their  left  hands 
Take  your  bowes  gent,  and  make  a  stand. 
Right!  draw  your  shafts  now,  and  nock  'em. 

\_They  lake  their  cups  in  their  right  hands  to  fit. 
Very  good !  now  smooth  your  feathers. 

[They  blow  offlhefroik. 
Well  done !  Present,  and  take  aym. 
Here's  to  thee,  Leocrates. 
Leoc.  Have  towards  thee,  Philotas. 
Phil.  To  thee,  Archippus. 
Arch.  Here,  Molops. 
3Iol.  Have  at  you,  fidlers. 

Carlicright's  Royall  Slave,  1651. 

f  HAVER,  n.s.     One  who  has. 

A  princes  favoiu-  is  a  precious  thing. 
Yet  it  doth  many  unto  ruine  bring ; 
Because  the  havers  of  it  proudly  use  it, 
And  (to  their  owne  ambitious  ends)  abuse  it. 

Taylor's  Vorkes,  1630. 

H AUGHT.    Proud  ;  from  haut,  French. 
The  same  as  haughty. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haughl  insulting  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord:  I  have  no  name,  no  title. 

A'.  Rich.  II,  iv,  1. 
0  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster, 
And  the  queen's  sons  and  Inothers  haunht  and  proud., 
A",  ^ich.  Ill,  ii,  3.j 
This  havqht  resolve  becomes  your  majesty. 

Edw.  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  366^ 

Also  high  : 

Ponipev,  that  second  Mars,  whose  haught  renown. 
And  noble  deeds,  were  greater  than  his  fortunes 
I  Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  28iJ. 
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And  then  Iiis  courage  haught 
Desyr'd  of  forreine  foemen  to  be  known. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  29. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  spelt 
like  the  French  original : 

Lucifer 
More  hatit  of  heart  was  not  before  his  fall, 
Thau  was  this  proud  and  pompous  cardinal!. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  322. 

Spenser  has  also  hault,  which  is  only 
a  more  antiquated  form  of  the  French 
word  ;  and  even  the  I  is  pronounced  : 

Or  through  support  of  cotint'nance  proud  and  hault, 
To  wi'ong  the  weaker  oft  falles  in  his  owne  assault. 
F.  q.,  VI,  ii,  23. 

Thus  also  here : 

And  with  courage  hauU 
We  did  intend  the  city  to  assaxilt. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  '\cli. 

HAVING,  s.  Fortune,  or  possessions  ; 
often  used  in  this  manner  by  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries. 

The  gentleman  is  of  no  having,  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  prince  and  Poins.  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  2. 

It  is  plain  by  the  context,  that  his 
poverty  is  here  alluded  to,  though 
Dr.  Johnson  seems  once  to  have 
thought  otherwise. 

Great  prediction 
Of  noble  hariiig,  and  of  royal  hope.     Mach.,  i,  3. 

Often  used  in  the  plural  also  : 

But  par'd  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you.  Hen.  T'lll,  iii,  2. 

Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house !  a  gentleman  of  his 
hariugs !  B.  Jons.  Everg  M.  in  his  H.,  i,  4. 

One  of  your  havings,  and  yet  cark  and  care ! 

Muses'  Looking  Glass,  O.  PI.,  is,  206. 

In  Scotch  it  means  manners  or  be- 
haviour. See  Jamieson.  Bat  there 
seems  to  be  no  proper  English  exam- 
ple of  that  sense. 
'HAVIOUR,  for  behaviour.  Very  fre- 
quently used  by  Shakespeare. 

With  the  same  haviour  that  your  passion  bears. 
Goes  on  my  master's  grief.  Twelf.  N.,  iii,  4. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear.      Cgnib.,  iii,  4. 

Used    by   Spenser   also,    see    Todd. 
This  dropping  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word   was   more    common    foruicrly 
than  now. 
fHAUME-LEGGED.    Bandy-legged. 

That  is  hauine-hgged,  legges  turned  outward,  as  some 
sav,  tliat  Imth  a  paire  of  left  legges,  val^jus. 

Il'ithals'  Dictionarie,  cd.  1G08,  p.  286. 

HAW.  A  yard,  or  enclosure ;  origin- 
ally haugh. 

St.  Mary  Bothaw— hath  the  addition  of  Boathhaw, 
or  Boatliaw,  of  neare  adjoining  to  an  haio,  or  yavde, 
wherein,  of  old  time  boates  were  made,  and  landed 
from  Downgate  to  be  mended.  Stowe,  London,  p.  181. 

HAWBERK.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  of 
solid  armour,  supposed  to  have  been 
larger  than  the  habergeon.  Cliaucer, 
we    see,    has    made   a    knis^iht     put 


it  on  over  the  habergeon,  See  ia 
Habergeon. 

Godfrey  arose ;  that  day  he  laid  aside 

His  hairberk  iitmi'^,  he  wont  to  combat  in. 

And  donn'd  a  breast-plate  fair,  of  proof  untried, 
Such  one  as  foot-men  use,  light,  easy,  thin. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xi,  20. 

His  friends,  therefore,  thought  him 
half  unarmed.  Gray  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  regularly  of  mail : 
"Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail." 

HAWK ;  Betiveen  haivk  and  buzzard. 
Prov.  Meaning,  perhaps,  originally, 
between  two  equally  dangerous  ene- 
mies, a  hawk  and  a  kite.  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  to  express  mere  doubt. 
The  hawk  is  teachable,  the  buzzard  is 
not ;  whence  the  French  put  them 
together  in  a  proverb  thus:  "Yoa 
cannot  make  a  hawk  of  a  buzzard.''^ 
"D'une  buse  on  ne  sauroit  faire  un 
epervier."    Matinees  Senon.,  No.  223. 

HAWKER.  Originally,  perhaps,  one 
who  carried  about  hawks  for  sale, 
though  obsolete  in  that  sense,  by  the 
disuse  of  the  thing.  Minshew  says, 
"The  appellation  seemeth  to  grow 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like 
those  that  ivith  haukes  seeke  their 
game,  where  they  can  find  it ;"  but 
this  is  less  probable.  In  confirmation 
of  the  former  derivation,  cadger, 
which  means  also  a  hawker,  is  derived 
from  cadge,  a  round  hoop  of  wood  on 
which  they  carried  their  hawks  for 
sale.  See  Bailey,  also  Cadge. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  hock,  a  Ger- 
man word  for  a  salesman. 
A  hawker  meant  also,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, one  who  used  hawks,  as  a 
hunter  means  one  who  liunts. 

HAWKING,  s.  The  diversion  of  catch- 
ing game  with  hawks.  This  was  an 
amusement  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  much  attached,  that  the 
allusions  to  it  in  their  writings  are 
perpetual.  These  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  turning  to  the  several  terras 
borrowed  from  that  sport,  and  intro- 
duced into  their  dialogues  or  other 
writings.  Under  Haggaud  I  have 
c;ivcn  a  long  continued  allegory  on 
the  subject  of  hawking,  from  Shake- 
speare.    I  shall  here  insert  another. 
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from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
both,  it  appears  how  generally  familiar 
the  terms  and  practices  of  hawking 
were  at  that  time,  which  is  all  that 
requires  to  be  shown  under  this 
•word. 

Kow  tliou  coni'sl  near  the  nature  of  a  woninn. 
Hans  these  tame-hearted  et/asses,  that  no  sooner 
Sec  tlie  lure  out,  and  hear  their  husband's  hollow, 
But  cry  hke  kites  upon  'em ;  the  free  hat/ffani 
(Which  is  tliat  woman  that  hath  wing,  and  knows  it, 
Spirit  and  phime)  will  make  an  hundred  checks 
To  shew  her  freedom,  sail  in  ev'ry  air 
And  look  out  ev'ry  pleastu-e,  not  regarding 
Lure  nor  quarrtj,  'till  her  pitch  command 
What  she  desires,  making  her  founder'd  keeper 
Be  glad  to  fling  out  trains,  and  golden  ones, 
To  take  lier  down  again.     Wcman's  Prize,  i,  2,  p.  181, 

The  prevalence  of  inclosureshas  made 
hawking  almost  impossible,  in  most 
parts  of  England. 
HAXTER,  s.  A  hacknied  person  ;  for 
hachster,  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 
From  hack.     See  Todd  in  Huckster. 

For  to  bring  an  old  huxter  to  the  exercise  of  devotion, 
is  to  bring  an  old  bird  to  sing  prick-sonz  in  a  cage. 

Clitits's  [i.  e.  Brathv.-uil's']  WJiimzies,  p.  61. 
Vowing,  like  a  desperate  liaxter,  that  he  has  express 
command  to  seize  upon  all  our  properties. 

Ladii  Alimotiy,  i,  1. 

HAY.  Originally  a  hedge  ;  from  Juiie, 
French.  Also  a  kind  of  net  to  catch 
rabbits,  chiefly  by  inclosing  their 
holes  as  with  a  hedge. 

A  connie-catcher  is  one  who  robs  warrens,  and  connie- 
gronnds,  pitching  his  liaies  before  their  holes. 

Miusheio. 
Kor  none,  I  trowe,  that  had  a  wit  so  badde, 
To  set  his  hay  for  conneys  ore  riveres. 

Wyatt,  Ep.  to  Voynet. 

So  Sylvester : 

Th'  amazed  game,  amain. 
Runs  heer  and  there;  but  if  they  scape  away 
I'rom  hounds,  staves  kill  them,  it  from  staves,  the  hay. 
Du  Bartas,  p.  4,  Day  3,  Week  2. 

Ben  Jonson  says, 

0, 1  lookt  for  this. 
The  hay's  a  pitching.  Alchem.,  act  ii. 

jMeaning,  the  snare  is  pi-eparing. 
He  resumes  the  allusion  afterwards, 
calling  the  sharper  Ferret,  and  saying 
of  his  prey,  Mammon,  "are  you 
halted?"'  as  was  said  of  rabbits  when 
they  left  their  holes. 
tHAY-BOBN. 

She  lead  us  through  the  malt-house 
Thence  to  tlie  hay-horn. 

BoW'.jPo«ot5,  1664,  p.  145. 

HAYDIGYES.  A  sort  of  rural  dance, 
most  variously  spelt,  probably  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  etymology. 

Floods,  mountains,  vallies,  woods,  each  vacant  lies. 
Of  nymphs  that  by  them  danc'd  tlicir  haydigyes. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  \\,  ii,  p.  41. 

Spenser  writes  it  heydegmjes: 


And  light  foot  nymphs  can  chace  the  lingring  night 
With  heydequyes,  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Sh.  Kal.,  June,  v.  26. 

Drayton  uses  hy-day-gies : 

And  whilst  the  nimble  Cambrian  rills 
Dance  hy-day-gies  among  the  hills. 

Polyolb.,  S.  V,  Argum. 

Perhaps  he  supposed  it  derived  from 
hey-day  guise,  as  some  others  have 
done.  Another  time  he  has  it  hydegy, 
in  the  singular : 

While  some  the  rings  of  bells,  and  some  the  bagpipes 

piy> 

Dance  many  a  merry  round,  and  many  a  hydegy. 

Polyolb.,  XXV,  p.  1162. 

In  Percy's  Reliques  we  find  it  written, 
according  to  the  conjectural  etymo- 
logy, hey-day-guise ;  but  in  the 
glossary  he  suggests  that  it  should 
be  one  word. 

By  wells  and  riUs  and  meadowes  greene, 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day-guise. 

Fairy's  Song,  vol.  iii. 

There  is  much  probability  that  the 
hay,  as  a  dance,  was  only  an  abbre- 
viation of  this,  though  a  very  early 
one,  as  we  find  it  in  authors  equallv 
old. 

I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  hey.  Love's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

So  it  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  and  by  sir 
J.  Davies : 

He  taught  them  rounds,  and  winding  heys  to  tread. 

Orchestra. 

In  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with 
Kindness,  it  is  hay,  at  least  in  the 
reprint,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  old 
copy: 

Jen.  No ;  we'll  have  the  hunting  of  the  fox. 
Jaclc.  The  hay,  the  Jiay,  there's  nothing^ like  the  hay. 
0.  PI.,  vii,  p.  268. 

See  Todd  in  Heydeguy. 
HAYLES.  The  abbey  of  Hayles,  now 
Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  long 
famous  for  a  pretended  relic  of  some 
blood  contained  in  a  phial,  which, 
like  that  of  St.  Januarius,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  the  inspecting  visitor. 
This  was  done,  like  that,  by  a  mira- 
culous vanishing  of  the  blood,  if  the 
person  was  unworthy  to  see  it.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  raonasterj^,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  "an  unctuous 
gumme,  coloured,  which  in  the  glasse 
apperyd  to  be  a  glistenynge  red 
resemblyng  partlie  the  color  of  blood, 
and  owte  of  the  glasse  apparaunte 
glystering  yelow  colour  like  ambre  or 
basse    gold."       Certific.  of  Visitors. 
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They  reported  also,  that  it  was  in- 
closed in  a  crj'stal  bottle,  one  side  of 
which  was  rather  opaque,  to  favour 
the  deception. 

At  Riilybone,  and  at  the  blood  o{  Ilai/les, 
AVhere  jrilgrymes  payues  rvglit  much  avavles. 

Four  Ps,  0.'  PI.,  i,  74. 
And  therefore  vow'st  some  solemn  pilgrimage 
To  holy  Hayles,  or  Patrick's  prnjatorv. 

Dra'jt.,  Eel.  G,  p.  1412. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  belongs  at 
present  to  C.  H.  Tracey,  esq.,  of 
Toddington,  to  whom  it  descended 
from  the  viscounts  Tracey,  which 
title  became  extinct  in  1797.  Of  the 
buildings  little  now  remains,  except 
part  of  the  entrance  tower  and  of  a 
cloister. 
To  HAYLSAY.  To  greet,  to  say  hail ! 
[To  embrace  ;  see  Halse.] 

And  therwjth  I  turned  me  to  Raphael!,  and  when  we 
had  liuylsede  thone  thother,  and  hadde  spoken  thies 
comen  wordes,  tliat  he  customably  spoken,  &;c. 

Mom's  Utopia,  by  ilobiuson,  B  4, 1551. 

HAYWARD.  The  keeper  of  the  cattle 
or  common  herd  of  a  parish  or  vil- 
lage;  from  hc/f/,  a  hedge,  and  ivard ; 
because  a  chief  part  of  his  business 
was  to  see  that  the  beasts  did  not 
break  down  or  browze  the  hedges. 
"Hay ward,  custos  agri."    Coles'  Diet. 

The  shepheards  and  hayioards  assemblies  and  nieet- 
in'zs,  when  they  kept  theu-  eattel  and  he.irds. 

Puttcnh.  Art  of  E.ujl.  Foetrij,  p.  30. 

Like  several  other  disused  words,  it 
still  remains  in  use  as  a  surname. 
HEAD,  prov.  To  give  one's  head  for 
toashing.  This  very  odd  proverb  is 
used  both  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  by  Butler,  and  seems  to  imply, 
to  yield  tamely  and  without  resist- 
ance, to  give  up  your  head  as  if  it 
was  only  to  be  washed.  I  do  not 
find  it  in  Ray. 

I'm  resolv'd. 
1  at.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows, 
That  will  not  give  their  heads  for  the  trasliiiig,  I  take  it. 
Cupid's  Ilcicnge,  iv,  3. 

So  talks  Orsin  in  Hudibras  : 

For  my  part  it  shall  ne'er  be  said, 
I  for  the  tcashiiir/  gate  my  head. 
Nor  did  I  turn  my  back  for  fear. 

UmL,  I,  iii,  255. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  heard  for  the 
'  tcashing.  A  description  of  Exeter, 
quoted  by  Ur.  Nash,  says  of  the 
parson  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "he  was  a 
stout  man,  who  would  not  give  his 
head  for  the  polling,  nor  his  beard 
for   the   ivashing,"     Thus,   it   seems 


only  to  mean  that  he  would  not  be  ira« 
posed  upon. 
+HEAD.    Have  at  your  head,  i.  e.,  away 
for  a  cuckold. 

]S'ot  if  you  stay  at  home,  and  warme  my  bed ; 
But  if  you  leave  me,  have  at  your  head. 

Gough's  Strange  Discovery,  1640. 

To  take  one  in  the  head,  to  occur  to 
his  mind. 

Now,  it  tooke  him  in  the  head,  and  incensed  was  his 
desires  (seeing  Gaule  now  quieted)  to  set  first  upon 
Coustantms.  Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

To  run  on  head,  to  incite. 

Tliirdhe,  to  set  cocke  on  hope,  and  run  on  heade. 

Hey  wood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

To  do  on  head,  to  act  rashly. 

Abruptum  ingeuiuni,  a  rashe  brayce  that  dooeth  all 
thinges  on  head.  Eliotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 

To  fly  at  the  head,  to  attack. 

Fellow  servant,  I  can  very  hardly  refraine  my  selfe, 
but  that  I  must  needes  fle'e  at  the  head  of  him.  The 
ill  shapeii  knave  besides  all  other  things  commeth  to 
flout  and  laugh  us  to  scorne.      Terence  in  Eng.,  1614. 

To  eat  one^s  head  off,  said  of  an 
animal,  to  cost  more  than  its  worth  in 
feeding. 

A.  Spending  my  money,  and  feasting  my  lawyers ; 
I  have  made  an  end  of  a  waggon  load  of  cheese",  and 
five  good  guineas  I  brought  to  town  with  me,  besides 
my  mare  haseaten  her  head  o/f  attheAxin  Alderman- 
hiiry  :  Zooks,  wou'd  I  had  gin  the  best  tit  in  my  team 
I'd  "ne'er  seen  London. 

The  Country  Farmer's  Catechism,  1703. 

fHEADLING.     Headlong. 

Abire  pessum,  to  reu  hedlynge,  to  come  to  a  mischiefe. 
Elyotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 

HEADSMAN.     An   executioner,   when 
a  person  is  to  be  beheaded. 

Come,  heads, iian,  off  witli  his  head. 

All's  ir.,  iv,  3. 
Just  as  before  the  headsman  one  condemned, 

Who  doth  in  life  his  death  anticipate, 
And  now  upon  the  block  his  neck  extend, 
For  the  fear'd  stroke  wliich  must  dispatch  liim 
straight.  Fanshaw's  Lusia  1,  iii,  40. 

Dryden  has  used  it  (see  Johnson),  but 
it  seems  no  longer  current. 
tHEAM.     A  horse-collar. 

Tomices.  Pulvilli  lana  pilisve  farti,  quibus  vetcri- 
norum  coUa  muniuutiu'  nc  oblEedanlur.  Horse 
heames,  or  horse  coll;u-s.  2\'omrnclalor. 

-fHEART.     Used  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Jer.  Heart!  you  would  not  tinhorse  Hercules  for  her 
father.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

Hearts  of  oak,  very  stout  hearts, 
great  courage. 

But  here  is  a  doozcii  of  yonkers  that  have  hearts  of 
oaH-e  at  fourescore  veares. 

Old  Meg  of  Hereforis'iire,  1G09. 

Foor  heart,  a  common  expression  for 
an  object  of  commiseration. 

y[(an.  If  you  will  know  it  then,  he  is  in  love. 
Jan.  I  pitty  him  indeed,  frtt)r<j  heart:  with  wliora? 

Carltcrighl's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Poor  heart.  I  pity  thee.  Before  thou  come  to  "liaLf  my 
years  thou  wilt  torgct  to  love  half  so  truly. 

Jirome's  Xortktm  Lots. 
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HEART  OF  GRACE.  To  take  heart  of 
grace;  originally,  -we  may  suppose, 
to  be  encouraged  by  indulgence, 
favour,  or  impunity. 

He  Ciimc  within  llie  castle  wall  to-day, 

His  absence  gave  liim  so  much  heart  of  grace, 
Where  had  my  husband  been  but  in  the  way, 

He  durst  not.  &c.  Harr.  Ariost.,  xxi,  39. 

These  comfortable  words  Rogero  spake. 

With  that  his  warlike  looke  and  manly  show, 
Did  cause  her  heart  of  grace  forthwith  to  take. 

Ibid.,  xxii,  37. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  man. 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x,  205. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  more 
properly  heart  at  grass,  as  if  it 
alluded  to  a  horse  becoming  hearty 
at  grass.     So  Lyly, 

Rise,  therefore,  Eupliues,  and  tal-e  heart  at  grasse, 
younger  thou  sludt  never  bee,  plucke  up  thy  sto- 
macke.  Evph.,  F  2,  b. 

Seeing  she  would  take  no  warning,  on  a  day  tool: 
heart  at  grasse,  and  belabour'd  her  well  with  a 
cudgel.  'fiullon's  News  out  ofFurgatonj,  p.  24. 

The  other  form  is  more  common,  and 
perhaps  preferable.  See  Grace, 
HEART  or. 
HEART  is  used,  by  Shakespeare  and 
others,  for  the  very  essence  of 
anything,  the  utmost  of  it  possible; 
the  heart  being  the  most  essential 
part. 

Like  a  right  gypsy  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Begiiil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Ant.  and  Cl.,\\',  10. 
He  out-goes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness.        Timon  of  A.,  i,  1. 
This  is  a  solemn  rite 
They  owe  bloom'd  May,  and  tlie  Athenians  pay  it 
To  th'  heart  of  ceremony.        Ta-o  Noble  Kiiisiu.,  iii,  1. 

Heart  of  heart  occurs  also  for  the 
most  vital  recess  of  the  heart,  in  Tr. 
and  Or.,  iv,  5,  and  Kami.,  iii,  2. 

HEART-BREAKER,  s.  A  jocular  name 
for  that  kind  of  pendent  curl  which 
was  called  a  love-locic.     See  Lock. 

tTo  HEARTEN.     To  give  heart  to. 

Now  hearten  their  affairs 
With  health  rcnew'd.  Chajim.  II.,  i,  444. 

tHEARTENER.  An  encourager;  one 
who  gives  heart. 

]5ut  as  a  coward's  heartencr  in  war. 
The  stirring  drum  keeps  lesser  noise  from  far, 
So  seem  tlie  niurniuring  waves  tell  in  mine  car 
That  guiltless  blood  was  never  spilled  there. 

Browne's  Brit.  I'ustorals,  i,  1. 

tHEARTLESS.    Disheartened.  Chapm. 

IL,  XV,  2[)6. 
tHEART-QUAKES.        Tremblings    of 

the  heart. 

It  did  the  Grecians  good  to  see ;   but  hearl-quala-s 

shook  the  joints 
Of  all  the  Tiojans.  Chapm.  IL,  vii,  187. 

tHEARTSEASE.     Consolation. 

Wliich  was  a  great  comfort  and  heartsease  unto  the 
cities  of  Asia.  Sir  T.  North'*  I'lutarch,  p.  423. 


HEAT,  part.  Sometimes  improperly 
used  for  heated. 

And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong. 
Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wrong. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanvs,  iii. 
Yet  as  a  herdesse  in  a  summer's  day, 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  all-purging  ray. 

Browne's  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  3,  p.  73. 

Mr.  Todd  has  very  rightly  shown, 
that  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
Dan.  iii,  19;  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  current  use  when 
that  version  was  made,  and  perhaps 
was  pronounced  het,  which  may  be 
found  in  Chaucer.  In  the  modern 
editions  of  the  Bible,  heated  has  been 
tacitly  substituted  for  heat. 
[To  set  in  a  heat,  to  make  angry.] 

is.  I  will  not  hcarc  one  word :  I  shall  set  thee  in  a 
heat  by  and  by,  I  warrant  thee. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

To  HEAT,  V.  To  run  a  heat,  as  in  a 
race. 

You  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  IFint.  T.,  i,  2. 

With  HEAVE  AND  HOW  seems  to 
mean,  loith  interest,  or,  perhaps,  ivith 
force,  implying  such  an  exertion  as 
makes  a  person  cry  ho!  for  ho  it 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced,  by 
the  rhyme : 

The  silent  soule  yet  cries  for  vengeance  just 

Unto  the  mighty  God  and  to  bis  saints, 
"Wlio,  though  they  seem  in  punishing  but  slow, 
Yet  pay  they  home  at  last  wilii  heave  and  hon\ 

Harr.  Ariost.,  x.\.\vii,  89. 

fHEAVEN.  A  place  of  entertainment 
in  Old  Palace  Yard.  It  is  called  by 
Butler,  "  false  Heaven  at  the  end  of 
the  hall." 

HEBENON.  Ebony,  the  jiuce  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 
Spenser  uses  "heben  wood,"for  ebony. 
F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  37.  And  Minshew,  as 
well  as  Cotgrave,  acknowledges  the 
same  orthography. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  ciu-sed  hebenon  in  e  vial. 

Ham!.,  i,  5. 

It  is,  in  the  following  lines,  distinctly 
put  as  a  poison,  and  one  of  the  worst 
sort : 

In  few,  the  blood  of  Hydra  Lerne's  bane. 
The  juice  of  hebon,  and  Cocytus'  breath, 
And  all  the  poisons  of  the  Stvgian  pool.  . 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.,  viii,  355,1 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  it  is  put] 
in  the  former  passage  for  henbane,] 
but  such  a  transposition  of  letters  is! 
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very  improbable  ;  and  it  is  still  more 
so,  that  two  authors  should  coincide 
in  using  it.  Shakespeare,  it  is  true, 
has  elsewhere  the  word  ebony ;  but 
uniformity  in  spelling  did  not  belong 
to  his  days.  The  old  quarto  also  has 
hebona,  which  less  favours  the  change. 
Mr.  Douce  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
refers  to  Batman's  translation  of  Bar- 
thol.  de  Propr.,  ch.  52,  where  it  is 
called  ebeno  in  English. 
HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker,  ^jjcz/s 
viridis,  M'hose  note  is  often  compared 
to  laughing,  and  who  certainly  has  a 
very  sharp  bill. 

The  crow  is  disging  at  his  breast  amain, 
The  shai-p-neti'd  hecco  stabbing  at  his  brain. 

Drayt.  Old,  p.  1294. 

He  calls  it  "the  laughing  hecco." 
Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  915. 
Two  modern  authors,  Mrs.  Dorset 
and  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  have  called  the 
same  bird  the  yaffil,  which  the  former 
confesses  to  be  a  provincial  name,  but 
thinks  very  expressive  of  the  noise  it 
continually  makes.  She  also  quotes 
Hurdis,  as  speaking  of  the  laughing 
of  the  same  bird  : 

The  goldeu  woodpecker,  who,  like  the  fool. 
Laughs  loud  at  nothing. 

See  her  notes  on  the  Peacock  at  Home. 
Mrs.  Dorset's  words  are,  "and  the 
yaffil  laughs  loud."     Mrs.  Smith's, 

And  long  and  loud 
The  yaffil  laughs  from  aspen  gray. 

From  the  mention  of  laughing,  they 
must  certainly  all  mean  the  same  bird 
which  Drayton  calls  hecco.  The  same 
bird  has  also  been  called  Hickway, 
which  is  not  very  remote  from  hecco. 
fHEDGE-PEAK.     A  species  of  hip. 

The  fields  of  come  doth  yeeld  him  stra\\'  and  bread, 
To  feed  and  lodge,  and  hat  to  hide  liis  head  ; 
And  in  the  stead  of  eut-t)iroat  slaughtering  shambles, 
Each  hedge  allowes  him  berryes  from  the  brambles. 
The  buUcsse,  hedg-peuke,  hips,  and  hawcs,  and  sloes. 
Attend  liis  appetite  wliere  e'r  he  goes. 

Tai/lor's  U'orkes,  1630. 
I  judge  it  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  plants  :  take  one 
that  blossoms  too  soon,  't  will  starve  a  sloe  or  hedtj- 
peake.  Huivard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1G7S. 

tHEELS.    At  the  hard  heels,  close  upon 
his  heels. 

Sirrah!  Robin!  we  were  best  look  that  your  devil 
can  answer  the  stealing  of  this  same  eup,  for  the 
Mntner's  boy  follows  us  at  the  hard  heels. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faust  us. 

To  cool  the  heels,  to  wait. 

Who  forthwith  comitted  my  little  liot  furie  to  the 
stockes,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  coole  his  heeles, 
wliUst  we  take  a  further  view  of  the  faire. 

Sarthulomev:  Faire,  IGll. 


HEFT,  s.     Heaving,  reaching ;  from  to 
heave. 

But  if  one  present 
Th'  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  lie  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
W^ith  violent  hefts.  IVinter's  '£.,  n,  1. 

Hence  tender-hefted,  in  Lear,  is  ex- 
plained heaved,  or  agitated  by  tender- 
ness : 

No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  Lear,  ii,  4. 

Used  also  for  a  weight,  as  being  heaved 
with  difficulty : 

But  if  a  part  of  heav'n's  huge  sphere 
Thou  chuse  thy  pondrous  heft  to  bear. 

Gorges's  Lucan. 
How  shall  my  prince  and  uncle  now  sustain 
(Depriv'd  of  so  good  helpe)  so  great  a  heft  ? 

Harr.  Jriost.,  xliii,  164. 

Also,  for  need,  as  giving  occasion  for 
the  greatest  exertion ;  or,  as  is  still 
vulgarly  said,  "a  dead  lift.'''' 

We  friendship  faire  and  concord  did  despise. 
And  far  appart  from  us  we  wisdom  left, 
forsook  each  other  at  the  greatest  heft. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  K.  Forrex,  p.  750. 

tAs  if  t'outrun  desire. 
Each  nimble  stroke  quick  as  ethereal  fire. 
When  wing'd  by  motion,  fell,  yet  with  a  heft 
So  full  ot  danger,  most  behind  them  left 
Tlieir  bloodv  marks,  which  in  this  fatal  strife 
Seem'd  like"the  open'd  salliports  of  life. 

Chamberlagne's  Fharonnida,  1659. 

HEGGE.  Sometimes  used  for  hag.  See 
Minshew's  Dictionary,  and  Cooper's 
Thesaurus,  in  the  word  Larva.  See 
in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  323. 

HEILD,  ON  THE.     Qu.  On  the  wane  I 

His  purse  is  on  the  heild,  and  only  fortie  shillings 
hatli  he  bchinde  to  try  his  fortune  with  at  the  cardes, 
in  the  presence.    Nash's  Lent.  St.,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  144. 

HEIR,  applied  to  a  female ;  heiress  i.s 
now  more  usual. 

AVliat  lady  is  that  same  ? 
The  heir  of  Alenfon,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Zoce's  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 
His  revenues  long  since 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  rich  heir, 
Call'd  madam  Yiolautc. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Span.  Curate,  i,  1. 
Appoint  to  carry  hence  so  rich  an  heir. 
And  be  so  slack!  'sfoot  it  doUi  move  my  patience; 
Would  any  man  that  is  not  void  of  sense 
Not  have  watch'd  night  bv  night  for  such  a  prize? 

llog  lost  his  Peart,  0.  PI.,  vi,  S90. 

Here  the  heir  was  Maria. 
HELL  was  used,  as  a  sort  of  jocular 
term,  for  an   obscure   dungeon  in  a 
prison.    Thus  a  catchpole  is  described 
as  being 

\  liound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

well, 
One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  soiUs  to 

hell.  Coni.ofE.,iy,2. 

In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  counter's  hell. 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem,  165S. 

The  hell  was  something  worse  than 
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the  hole.  See  Giiford  on  Mass.  City 
Mad.,  i,  1. 

Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  were 
names  given  to  three  ale-houses  near 
Westminster  hall ;  whence,  among 
the  mortifications  prescribed  by  a  pre- 
tended conjurer,  the  dupe  (Dapper) 
is  told  that 

lie  must  not  break  liis  fast 
In  Heaveu  and  Hdl.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,  v,  2. 

Whalley  says  the  two  former  existed 
in  his  time.  The  third  was  mentioned 
in  a  grant  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII, 
seen  by  Mr.  Gifford.  See  him  in  loc. 
There  was  likewise  a  place  commonly 
so  called  under  the  Exchequer  cham- 
ber, where  the  king's  debtors  were 
confined  till  they  had  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Steevens.  The  same 
Avas,  and  perhaps  is,  the  term  for  a 
tailor's  secret  repository  of  stolen 
cloth. 

tTliat  fellowes  pocket  is  like  a  tailors  hell,  it  eats  up 
pai't  of  every  mans  due ;  tis  an  executioner,  and  makes 
away  more  innocent  petitions  in oneyeere,  then  a  red- 
headed hangman  cuts  ropes  in  an  age. 

Day'sIleofGulls,\&Zi. 
tWlien  taylors  forget  to  throw  cabbage  in  hell, 
And  shorten  their  bills,  tliat  all  may  be  well. 

Newest  Academy  of  Complimenls. 

To  HELL  has  been  thought  to  be  used 
by  Spenser  for  an  older  word,  to  hele, 
m  the  sense  of  to  cover  : 

Else  would  the  waters  overfl(;w  the  lands. 

And  tire  devoure  the  ayrc,  and  hell  them  qui^'ht. 

F.  Q.,  IV,  X,  35. 

But  this  explanation  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory ;  for  fire  devouring  the 
air  would  not  cover  the  water  ;  nor  is 
it  very  clear  what  is  the  antecedent  to 
them.  See  QuiGHT. 
fHELL-DARK.     Pitch-dark. 

To  guide  the  ship  in  the  hell-darke  night,  when  we 
could  not  see  any  shore.        ILakbivt's  Voyages,  1598. 

HELLY,  adj.     Hellish. 

So  also  in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  455. 
See  Todd. 

Tlicse  monster  swarmes,  his  holiness  and  his  helly 
crue  have  scraped  and  raked  together  out  of  old, 
doating  heathen  historigraphers. 

Declar.  of  Popish  Impost.,  S  4. 

tHELM.     A  handle. 

A  great  axe  first  slic  gave,  that  two  ways  cut, 
In  which  a  fair  wcU-polish't  helm  was  put, 
That  from  an  olive-bough  received  his  frame. 

Ch/ijim.  Odys.,  V. 

fHELPLESS.  Unaiding ;  not  giving 
help. 

Yet  since  the  gods  have  been 
BelpUss  foreseers  of  my  plagues.    Chapm.  II.,  vi,  385. 


fHEMATITE.  More  commonly  known 
as  the  bloodstone. 

The  onix,  topaz,  jaspar,  hematite, 

The  sable  jet,  the  tutch,  and  chrysolite; 

All  these  considred  as  they  are  indeed, 

Are  but  vaine  toyes  that  doe  mans  fancy  feed. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

HEMINGE,  JOHN.  A  favorite  actor 
of  tragedy  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
joint  editor  of  his  works  with  Condel, 
in  folio,  1623,  seven  years  after  the 
author's  death.  His  son  William  was 
a  dramatic  author  of  some  fame.  See 
Proleg.  to  Sh.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  232  and 
284,  ed.  1813. 

fHEMPEN-SQUINCY.     Hanging. 

Hear  you,  tutour, 
Shall  not  we  be  suspected  for  the  murder. 
And  choke  with  a  hempen  squiucy. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646. 

fHEN. 

He  is  thy  own,  wench;  and  therefore, /(f«o/'</ie  game, 
M  hen  you  have  scrapt  a  fortune  out  of  this  dunghill, 
vou'U  not  envy  mee,  I  hope,  a  little  of  it. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  IGIO,  MS. 

HENCE,  V.  Sylvester  has  unwarrantably 
made  a  verb  of  to  hence,  in  the  sense 
of  to  go  away. 

Heerwith  the  angell  henc't,  and  bent  liis  flight 
Tow'rds  our  sad  citie,  which  then  deeply  sigh't. 

Panarctus,  p.  875. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance. 
HENCHMAN.      A  page  or  attendant. 

Etymologists  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  the  origin  of  this  once  common 
word ;  and  their  attempts  may  be 
seen  in  Todd's  Johnson.  To  me  the 
simple  etymology  of  judge  Blackstone 
seems  the  most  probable  :  haunchman, 
from  following  the  haunch  of  his  mas- 
ter. Bishop  Percy  also  made  the 
same  conjecture  in  a  note  on  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  boy  as  well 
as  man,  hench-boy,  or  haunch-boy. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  the  haunch 
of  winter,"  for  the  latter  end  of  it. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  4.  They  who  derive 
it  from  hengest,  a  horse,  do  not  seem 
to  have  considered  that  it  is  most 
commonly  used  for  a  foot  attendant 
or  page.  Mr.  Douce,  however,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  he  has  certainly  found 
mounted  henshnien  in  Chaucer.  See 
lUustrat.,  vol.  i,  189.  Still  this  only 
affects  the  etymology;  for  it  seems 
clear  that  they  became  pages  after- 
wards.   Minshew  says  expressly,  that 
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*'  it  is  used  for  a  man  who  goes  on  foot 
attending  upon  a  man  of  liouour,  or 
great  worship." 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changelin;:  boy 
To  be  my  henchman.  Muls.  X.  Dr.,  ii,  2. 

He  whose  phrases  are  as  neatly  decked  as  my  lord 
mayor's  hensnten.  Jack  Drum's  Enteriainm .,  B  4. 

They  were  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  -1  Edw.  IV,  cap.  5, 
concerning  excess  of  apparel : 

Provided  also,  that  henchmen,  heralds,  pursuivants, 
sword-beai'ers  to  mayors,  messengers,  and  minstrels, 
nor  none  of  them,  nor  players  iu  their  interludes, 
shall  not  be  comprised  within  this  statute. 

Hench-boy  was  not  uncommon  : 

How  could  they 
AflFect  these  filthy  harbingers  of  hell. 
These  proctors  of  Belzebub,  Lucifer's  henck-hoys  ? 

Muses'  Looking  G!.,  0.  PL,  ix,  187. 
Sir,  I  will  matcli  my  lord-mayor's  horse,  make  jockeys 
Of  his  hench-boys,  and  run  'em  througli  Cheapside. 

Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  420. 

Thus,  to  set  the  hench-boys  on  horse- 
back, was  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  service.  In  one  of  Milton's  MS. 
copies  of  the  Ode  on  a  Solemn  Music, 
he  had  called  the  cherubim  "  Heav'n's 
henshmen,"  which,  with  very  good 
taste,  he  afterwards  expunged.  See 
Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii,  p,  57. 
To  HEND,  or  to  HE  NT.  To  seize,  take, 
or  hold  ;  from  the  Saxon  hendan,  or 
hentan. 

As  if  that  it  she  would  in  pieces  rend. 

Or  reave  it  out  of  the  hand  that  did  it  /lend. 

Sj)ens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xi,  27. 

Chaucer  uses  to  hente,  or  henten  ;  and 
it  is  used  in  a  song  inserted  by  Shake- 
speare : 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way. 
And  merrily  heut  the  stile  a. 

Winl.  Tale,  iv,  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  had  said,  in  a  note  on 
Measure  for  Measure,  that  the  verb 
was  to  hend.  This  he  retracts  in  one 
on  the  above  passage  ;  but  it  appears 
that  both  forms  are  established  on 
sufficient  authority.  Hent  was  cer- 
tainly used  as  the  preterite,  which  is 
all  that  the  citations  in  the  latter  note 
establish. 

Told  men  wdiose  watchful  eyes  no  slumber  hent, 
Wliat  stores  of  hours  theft -guilty  night  had  spent. 

Bmone,  Brit.  Fast.,  II,  1,  p.  29. 
The  little  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  1. 

Moth,  in  the  Ordinary,  uses  to  hent, 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer.     0.   PL,  x, 
309. 
HENT  was  also  the  participle.     Seized, 
taken,  &c. 


Twice  have  tlie  trumpets  sounded. 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  tlie  gates,  aud  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  dleas.  for  31.,  iv,  6, 

Great  labour  hast  thou  fondly  hent  in  hand. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  61. 

HENT,  s.,  is  evidently  put  for  hold  or 
opportunity. 

Up  sword,  and  know  tliou  a  more  lionid  hent; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  iu  his  rage. 

EamL,  iii,  3. 

The  conjecture  of  hent,  for  hint,  in 
Othello,  i,  3,  "Upon  this  hint  I 
spake,"  though  supported  by  the  old 
quarto,  seems  neither  necessary  nor 
probable.  It  is  perfect  sense  as  it  is. 
It  might  indeed  be  explained  in  the 
other  way. 

fHEPPECE.  "  Cheese  made  of  mares 
milk."   Dimfons  Ladies  Dictionary . 

HERALDRY.  Tliat  this  art  was  much 
more  fashionable  formerly  than  at 
present,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  been  made  tlie  subject  of  a 
sonnet.  The  conceits  in  it  are  rather 
far-fetched,  but  some  of  them  not 
anpoetical : 

Heraulds  at  amies  doc  three  perfections  quote. 

To  wit,  most/ui're,  most  ritch,  most  glittering  ; 

So  when  those  three  coiicui're  within  one  tiling, 
Needes  must  that  thing  of  honor  be  a  note. 
Lately  I  did  behold  a  ritch,  faire  coate, 

Which  wished  fortune  to  mine  eyes  did  bring, 

A  lordly  coate,  yet  worthy  of  a  king. 
In  which  one  might  all  these  perfections  note. 

A  lield  of  lyllies,  roses  proper  bare. 
Two  starres  in  chiefe,  the  crest  was  waves  of  gold. 

How  glitt'ring  'twas,  might  by  the  starres  appeare, 
The  liUies  made  it  faire  for  to  behold. 

And  ritch  it  was,  as  by  the  gold  appcareth, 

But  happy  he  that  in  his  armes  it  weareth. 

Constable,  Decad.  I,  Sonn.  10. 

From  what  book  of  heraldry  the  poet 
took  his  three  perfections,  fair,  rich, 
and  glittering,  I  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover. 
fHERBALL.  Consisting  of  herbs  ;^ 
vegetable. 

To  conclude,  thou  c;dliug  of  me  to  that  herball  dinner 
and  leane  repast.  Fussenger  of  Benrenuto,  1613. 

HERBARS.  Herbs.  Probably  peculiar 
to  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Todd  also  has 
observed. 

The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  over  head, 
And  deckl  witli  llowers  aud  herbars  daintily. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  II,  i.x,  46. 

HERB-GRACE.     See  Rue. 
HERDESSE  for  shepherdess. 

Yet  as  a  herdesse  in  a  summer's  day," 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  all-puraing  rar, 
In  the  calme  evening  ileaving  her  faire  llocke) 
Betakes  herself  unto  a  froth-girt  rocke. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  3,  p.  73, 
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A  similar  word  lias  been  found  in 
Chaucer,  viz.,  hierdesse. 
HERE'S  NO.  this,  or  that  (whatever  the 
object  may  be).  An  ironical  excla- 
mation, implying  that  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  it.  Warburton  sug- 
gested this  interpretation  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  was  doubted 
at  first,  but  has  since  been  fully  con- 
firmed : 

Sir  Walter  Blunt !  there's  honour  for  you :  here's  no 
vanity !  I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too. 
1  Hen.  IV,  y,  3. 
Now  what  a  tiling  it  is  to  he  an  ass ! 
Here's  no  fond  jest !  Tlie  old  man  hath  found  their 
guilt,  &.C.  Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  2. 

Here  was  no  sullle  device  to  get  a  wench  1 
This  chanon  has  a  brave  pnte  of  his  own. 

B.Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tul,\\,  3. 
T.  Here's  no  gross  flattery ! 
Will  she  swallow  this  ?     G.  You  see  she  does,  and 
glibly.  Massinger's  City  Madam,  i,  1. 

Here's  no  notable  guUery ! 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  p.  556. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  i,  204,  xi,  127,  and 
vi,  109.  The  instances  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  to  a  prodigious  extent ; 
so  that  the  point  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Allied  to  this  ironical  phrase  is  that 
of  here's  muck,  to  signify,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  absence  of  anything;  as. 

How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock?  and 
here's  much  Orlando  !  As  you  like  it,  iv,  3. 

Thus  Brainworm,  sending  Old  Knowell 
on  a  false  scent,  in  pursuit  of  his  son, 
says  to  him,  "  I,  sir,  there  you  shall 
have  him  ;"  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  hearing,  adds, 

Yes !  invisible.    Much  wench,  or  much  son ! 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  his  H.,  iv,  6. 

See  Much,  as  an  ironical  exclamation 
for  not  at  all. 
fllERISH.  Harsh,rough.  SeeHAHRisH. 

They  teare  their  herish  nmntcls  grey. 

Gaulfrido  and  Barnardo  le  Vayne,  1570. 

HERNSHAW,  HERON-SHAW,  or 
HERNSHEW.  The  bird  called  a 
heron  or  hern.  Johnson  had  inter- 
preted it  a  heronry,  supposing  it  made 
ivom  hern  ?^\\^i  shaw ;  but  the  quota- 
tions abundantly  prove  that  it  meant 
only  the  bird. 

As  when  a  cast  of  falcons  make  their  flight. 
At  an  hernshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  vii,  9. 
Minena's  hernshato,  and  her  owl. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi,  p.  133. 
As  they  were  entring  on  their  way,  Minerva  did  pre- 
sent 
A  hernshatc,  consecrate  to  her ;  which  they  could  ill 

disccrne 
Through  sable  night,  but  by  her  clange,  they  knew  it 
was  a  heme.        Chapman's  Homer,  11.,  "x,  p.  136. 


So  have  wee  scene  a  hawke  cast  off  at  au  heron-shaw, 
to  looke  and  flie  a  quite  other  way. 

Hall,  Quovadis?  p.  59. 
And  leaving  me  to  stalk  here  in  my  trowsers 
Like  a  tame  hern-seic  for  you. 

Ibid.,  Staple  of  News,  i,  2. 
Than  that  sky-scaling  pike  of  Tenerifi'e, 
Upon  whose  tops  the  herneshew  bred  her  young. 

Broicne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  5,  p.  153. 

"  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw," 
was  certainly  the  original  form  of  the 
proverb,  in  which  the  latter  word  is 
since  corrupted  into  handsale.  But 
the  corruption  had  taken  place  before 
the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  and  there- 
fore sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  alteration 
of  it  in  Hamlet,  ii,  2,  was  superfluous. 
It  is  handsaw  in  Ray's  Proverbs,  p. 
196.  The  haivk  and  the  hernshaw 
appear  together  in  the  above  quotation 
from  Spenser,  which  illustrates  the 
real  origin  of  the  proverb  ;  meaning, 
wise  enough  at  least  to  know  the 
hawk  from  its  game. 
HEROD,  KING.  In  the  old  moralities 
and  mysteries,  this  personage  was 
always  represented  as  a  tyrant  of  a 
very  violent  temper,  using  the  most 
exaggerated  language.  Hence  the 
expression. 

It  out-herods  Herod.  Haml.,  iii,  3. 

He  is  therefore  mentioned  as  the  most 
daring  person  that  can  be  thought  of 
by  Alexas,  when  he  tells  Cleopatra, 

Good  majesty ! 
Herod  ofjeirry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Ant.  ^-  Chop.,  iii,  3. 

He  is  also  introduced  proverbially  by 
Mrs.  Page : 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ! 

Merry  IF.  W.,  ii,  1. 

The  fierceness  of  Herod  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Hamlet,  from  the  Chester 
Whitsun  Plays,  Harl.  MSS.,  1013, 
where  he  is  made  to  I'ant  most  un- 
reasonably on  the  subject  of  his  own 
person  and  valour, 
tH  ERRING-POND,  A  popular  name 
for  the  sea. 

The  many  thousands  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  mari- 
ners, \\\\o  now  yearly  tisli  for  you,  would  liardly  seek 
work  abroad,  if  a  fishery  afforded  'em  full  employ- 
ment at  home ;  and  'tis  odds  but  a  finer  country, 
cheaper  and  better  food  and  raiment,  wholesomer  air, 
easier  rents  and  ta.xcs,  will  tempt  mauy  of  your 
countrymen  to  cross  the  herring-pond. 

England's  Path  to  JFealth,  1723. 

HERSALL,  for  rehearsal. 

With  this  sad  hirsall  of  his  heavy  stresse. 
The  warhke  dawzell  was  empassion'd  sore. 

l<pe)U.  F.  q..  Ill,  xi,  18. 
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HERSE.  Apparently  for  that  which  is 
rehearsed  ;  the  same  as  Hersal.  In 
Spenser's  Pastoral  of  November, 
where  "0  heavy  herse,"  and  "0 
happie  herse,"  form  the  two  burdens 
of  a  funeral  ditty,  the  commentator, 
E.  K.,  explains  it,  "the  solemn 
obsequie  in  funerals."  In  the  Faery 
Queen,  a  lovesick  pi'incess  attending 
public  prayers,  is  said  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  prayers, 

For  the  faire  damsell  from  the  lioly  /lerse 

Her  love-sicke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did  steale. 

Ill,  ii,  48. 

Which,  as  Warton  observed,  seems  to 

mean,  from  the  matter  then  rehearsed, 

and  he  couples  it  with    the   hersall 

above  cited.     Obs.   07i  F.  Q.,  ii,  p. 

175. 

I  have  found  it  once  used  for  a  dead 

body  : 

Bold  Arclias  pierses 
Through  the  rnid-hoast,  and  strewes  his  way  with 
herses.  Eeyw.  Britaines  Troy',m,  86. 

To  HERY.  To  honour  or  worship ; 
from  herian,  Saxon.  Spenser  twice 
uses  »this  word,  and  explains  it  so 
himself,  or  his  friend  : 

Tho'  wouldest  tliou  learn  to  carol  of  love. 
And  hery  with  hymns  thv  lasses  glove. 

Spots.  Shep.  Kal.,  Feb.,  v.  61. 
Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  merry-make, 
Nor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play. 

Ibid.,  Nov.,  V.  9. 
Free  from  the  world's  iTle  and  inconstant  qualms. 
And  herry  Pan  with  orizons  and  alms. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  7,  p.  1418. 

See  also  p.  1133. 

tWith  holy  verses  heryed  I  her  glove. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland. 
^Ueryed  and  liallowed  he  thy  sacred  name.  Ibid. 

REST,  more  usually  behest.  A  com- 
mand.    HcBst,  Saxon. 

0  my  father, 
I  liave  broke  your  hest  to  say  so.  Temp.,  iii,  1. 

Now  made  forget  tlieir  former  cruell  mood, 
T'  obey  their  rider's  hest,  as  seemed  good. 

Speiis.  F.^q.,  IV,  iii,  39. 
Such  untamed  and  uiiyelding  pride 
As  wiU  not  bende  unto  your  noble  hestes. 

Ferrex  ^  Porrex,  0.  Pi.,  i,  135. 
The  king  prays  pardon  of  his  cruel  hest. 

HESTERN,  of  yesterday.  Hestemm, 
Latin. 

So  if  a  chronicler  should  misrcport  cxploytcs  that  were 
enterpriscd  but  hesterii  day. 

Uolins'h.  Hist,  of  Irel.,  II  5,  col.  2. 

fHET.  Used  as  the  pret.  t.  of  the 
verb  to  heat. 

Her  blusliing  het  her  cliambcr;  she  looked  out, 
And  all  the  air  she  purph-d  round  aljout. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman's  Mustrus,  p.  53. 

HETHER,  adv.  Rather,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  following  passage: 


I  will  helher  spend  the  time  in  exhorting  vou  to 
make  ready  against  that  day,  and  to  prepare  your- 
selves, then  [than]  curiously  to  recite  or  expound  the 
signes  thereof.  Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  2i5,  b. 

HEYDEGUIES.     See  Haydigyes. 
troHEYNE.     To  deck? 

And  on  the  turfie  table  with  the  best 

Of  lambs  in  all  their  flocke  sliall  heyne  the  feast. 

The  Shepheard's  Holidau,  1651. 

fHICHCOCK.     A  simpleton. 

Among  whom  this  hichcocke  missed  his  rapier;  at 
which  all  the  company  were  in  a  maze;  he  besides 
his  wits,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  a  speciall  friend  of 
hiS;  and  swore  Ixe  had  rather  spend  20  nobles. 

Jests  of  George  Feele,  n.  d. 

fHICHEL.  An  implement  for  dressing 
flax.  "  A  hichel,  hamus  vel  pecten," 
Withah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  138, 
"the  maker  of  linnen  cloth  with  his 
instruments,  and  that  pertaineth." 

fHICKET.  To  hiccough.  The  1655 
ed.  of  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice, 
iii,  4,  has  this  verb,  which  Gilford,  v. 
53,  erroneously  considers  a  misread- 
ing. 

fHICKET,  or  HICKOT.  The  hiccough. 

Le  hocquet,  ou  sanglot.    The  hlckot,  or  yering. 

Nomenclator. 
Of  yelking  or  hickel. 

Barrouyh's  Method  ofPhyslck;  1624. 

HICK-SCORNER.  See  Hycke-scorn-er. 
HICK-WAY,  or  HICK- WALL.     One  of 

the  old  popular  names  for  a  wood- 
pecker.    See  Hecco. 

And  'tis  this  same  lierb,  your  hick-trays,  alias  wood- 
peckers, use,  wlien  with  soiue  mighty  ax  any  one  stops 
up  the  liole  of  their  nests,  whicli  they  industriously 
dig  and  make  in  the  trunk  of  some  stuidv  tree. 

Ozell's  Fubelai's,  IV,  ch.  62, 

HIDDER  AND  SHIDDER.  A  strange 
rustic  form,  explained  in  the  original 
notes  to  mean  he  and  she  ;  but  whence 
derived  does  not  appear. 

For  had  liis  wesand  been  a  little  widder. 

He  would  have  devoured  both  hidder  and  shidJer. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  210. 

fHIDDIE.  Answers  here  to  Virgil's 
arduus. 

The  hiddie  horse  standing  within  our  town. 
Hath  armed  men  disgorg'd;  fire  up  and  down 
Sinon  triumphant  throws.         Virgil,  by  I'icars.  16-32. 

HIDE  FOX  AND  ALL  AFTER.  Said 
by  sir  Thomas  Ilanmer  to  be  the  name 
of  a  sport  among  children,  which 
must  doubtless  be  the  same  as  hide 
and  seek,  ivhoop  and  hide,  &c.  ;  but 
no  instance  is  brought  of  the  expres- 
sion, except  that  of  the  following 
passage,  which  occasioned  the  remark : 

G.  A  thin"   my  lord!     H.  Of  nothing:  brinj  me  to 
him.     UiJefoi,  and  all  aft.T.  i/nm.'.,  iv,  2. 

Hide  and  seek  is  certainly  alluded  to 
in  Decker's  Satiromastix,  as  quoted 
27 
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by  j\Ir.  Steevens,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Cries  all  hid,  ns  boys  do."  But  it 
throws  no  hght  on  the  fox. 
HIDE-PARK,  now  written  Hyde-park, 
was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for 
coaches,  as  early  as  the  year  1625. 

Alas,  what  is  it  to  liis  scene  to  know 
How  many  coaches  in  Ride-jiarlc  did  sliow 
Last  spring. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  Pi'ologue  for  the  Stage. 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ludlow  : 

Tliis  day  was  more  ohserved  for  people  going  amaying, 
than  for  divers  years  past.  Great  resort  to  Uyde- 
park ;  many  hundreds  of  rich  coaches,  and  galhmts  in 
attire,  but  most  shameful  powdered  haired  men,  and 
painted,  spotted  women.  Memoirs,  May  1,  ICal. 

It  has  long  been  written  as  if  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  lord  Claren- 
don ;  but  it  has  been  in  the  Crown 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor 
could  the  name  refer  to  a  hide  of  land, 
which  is  estimated  at  120  acres, 
whereas  this  park  is  supposed  to  con- 
tiiin  620. 

HIERONLAIO,  or  JERONIMO.  The 
principal  character  in  an  old  play  by 
Thomas  Kyd,  entitled  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  or  Hieronimo  is  mad  again. 
See  Go  by,  Jehokimo. 

tHIGH-GERMAN.  Our  early  dramas 
make  frequent  mention  of  a  High 
German  (a  huge  animal)  about  the 
town,  who  seems  to  have  been  "a 
master  of  fence,"  or  common  chal- 
lenger.    See  German,  high. 

HIGH  MEN.  False  dice,  so  loaded 
as  to  come  always  high  numbers. 
See  FuLLAM.  Low  men,  of  course, 
were  the  contrary,  and  produced  low 
throws. 

Your  high 
And  low  men  are  but  trifles ;  your  pois'd  dye, 
That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold, 
Is  gross  to  tliis.  Ordinary,  0.  PL,  x,  238. 

Then  ])lay  thou  for  a  pound  or  for  a  pin, 
Hitjh  men  or  low  men  slill  are  foisted  in. 

Earring t.  Epig.,  i,  79- 
Item,  to  my  son  Mat  Flowerdale  I  bequeath  two  bale 
of  faise  dice,  videlicet,  liiyh  men  and  low  vien,  fuUonis, 
stop-cater-traies,  and  other  bones  of  function. 

London  Prodigal,  Suppl.  to  S]i.,ii,  456. 

In  later  times  these  had  attained 
the  name  of  high  runners  and  low 
runners : 

ShadweU  is  of  opinion,  that  your  bully,  with  his  box 
and  his  false  dice,  is  an  honestcr  fellow  than  the 
rhetorical  author,  who  makes  use  of  his  tropes  and 
figures,  which  ai'c  his  high  and  his  low  runners,  to 
cheat  U3  at  once  of  our  money  and  of  our  intellectuals. 
/.  Dennis's  tellers,  vol.  ii,  )),  -lO?. 

HIGH-PALMED.  See  Palmed  and 
Palm. 


HIGHT.  A  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  hatan,  to  call.  Used,  in 
a  very  peculiar  way  for  some  of  the 
passive  tenses,  without  the  addition 
of  the  auxiliary  am,  or  was,  or  their 
several  persons.  Dr.  Johnson  erro- 
neously asserts,  that  it  w^as  used  only 
in  the  preterite.  SeeTyrwhitt's  note 
on  Chaucer,  v.  1016. 
Foi',  am  called: 

The  wizard  smil'd  and  answer'din  some  part. 

Easy  it  is  to  satisfy  thy  will ; 
Ismen  I  hight,  call'd  an  inchanler  great, 
Such  skill  have  I  in  magic's  secret  feat. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  x,  19. 

Was  called: 

Eidl  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night, 
In  fairest  fields,  and  Astrophel  he  hight. 

Highteth  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times used,  bat  still  with  a  passive 
signification  : 

This  goeth  aright ;  how  highlelh  she,  say  you. 

'  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  235. 

As  a  participle,  called : 

Among  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 
Hight  mother  Hubbard,  who  did  far  surpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirtli  that  seem'd  her  well. 

Siiens.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  33. 

It  is  sometimes  used  for,  the  man 
called,  as  in  the  following  passage : 

AVreteh  that  he  was  into  this  land  to  bring 

The  Saxons,  with  hight  Hengist,  their  false  king. 

Niccol's  Winter  Nights,  Mirror  fur  Mag.,  p.  563. 

It  is  employed  by  Shakespeare  only 

in  burlesque  passages,  as  Love's  L.  L., 

i,  1,  and  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  v,  1  ;  and  in 

this   manner   it  is  still   occasionally 

introduced. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  many  other  senses. 

For  committed: 

Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight. 

F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  6. 

Granted: 

Yet  so  much  favour  she  to  him  hath  hight 

Above  the  rest.  Uid.,  IV,  viii,  SI. 

Mentioned : 

But  reade  you,  sir,  sithye  my  name  have  hight, 
Wliat  is  your  owne,  that  I  mote  you  requite. 

Iliid.,  IV,  vi,  4. 

Commanded,  or  directed: 

But  the  sad  Steele  seiz'd  not  where  it  was  hight 
Uppou  the  childc,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall. 

Ibid.,  V,  xi,  8. 

Given : 

Ilir  virtue  was  the  dowre  that  did  delight, 
AVhat  better  dowre  can  to  a  dame  be  hiqht? 

Ibid.,  V,  iv,  9. 

tIIIGLY-PIGLY,orHIGLETY-PIGLE- 
TY.  Mixed  together  in  confusion. 
In  the  older  writers  the  spelling  of 
this  popular  phrase  is  very  uncertain. 

So  numerous  a  force  did  rally 

Before  Troy  town,  then,  in  that  vally, 

Then,  just  as  neigid)ors  hit/h/  piglie,  ^ 

Let  their  beasts  giaze,  but  then  can  quicklie. 
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Knowing  the  eare  marke  of  tlieir  own, 

Spy  'em  from  ev'ry  one's  i'  tli  town. 

Iloiiier  a  la  Mode,  1665. 
Ha.  Troth,  sir,  higU  te  pigh  te  among  my  neighbours. 
Some  belter,  some  worse.  Yet,  tho'  I  saay't,  that 
shou'dn't  saay't,  I'm  as  well  belov'd  as  ony  poor 
fellow  i'  th'  parish  ?  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1705. 

HIGRE,  or  HYGRA.  The  name  for 
the  violent  and  tumultuous  influx  of 
the  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
and  for  similar  effects  in  other  rivers. 
It  is  spelt  also  aigre,  eagre,  eyer. 
The  derivation  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
orthography.  Mr.  Todd  tries  the 
Runic  and  the  Saxon  ;  but  I  cannot 
find  any  authority  for  his  Saxon  word. 
Dryden  has  used  eagre,  as  a  general 
word  for  such  a  tide,  occasioned  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  banks ;  called 
also  the  bore  of  the  Severn.  For  the 
etymology,  I  fear  we  cannot  venture 
to  go  to  the  Greek  uypos.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  Saxon  origin.  Drayton  thus 
describes  its  effects : 

Until  they  be  inibrac'd 
In  Sabriu's  sovereign  arms;  with  whose  tumultuous 

waves 
Shut  up  iu  nan'ower  bounds  the  higre  wildly  raves; 
And  frights  the  straggliug  flocks,  the  neighbouring 

shores  to  fly, 
Afar  as  fiora  the  main  it  comes  with  hideous  cry. 
And  on  the  angry  front  the  curled  foam  doth  bring. 
The  billows  'gainst  the  banks  when  fiercely  it  doth 

fling, 
Hurls  up  the  slimy  ooze,  and  makes  the  scaly  brood 
Leap  madding  to  the  land  affriglited  from  the  flood; 
O'erturns  the  toiling  barge,  whose  steersman  does 

not  lanch 
And  thrust  her  furrowing  beak  into  her  ireful  panch. 
PohjM.,  Song  7. 

Chatterton,  acquainted  with  this  local 
phenomenon,  has  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  simile : 

As  wlien  the  hxjgra  of  the  Seveme  roars 
And  thunders  ugsom  on  the  sandes  below. 

The  cleeaibe  [noise]  rebounds  to  Wcdecesler's  shore. 
And  sweeps  the  black  sand  round  its  liorie  prowe. 
Second  Baltic  oj  Hastings,  &S)\. 

See  also  ver,  326  of  the  same. 
In  Drayton  is  this  marginal  note, 
upon  a  simile  subjoined  to  the  lines 
cited  above :  "  A  simile  expressing 
the  hoar  or  higre."  The  name  higra 
is  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury  in  the  following  passage,  and 
the  phenomenon  described: 

In  eo  qiiotidianus  aquarum  furor,  quod  utrum  vora- 
giuem  vcl  verligiiicni  undarum  liieaui  ncscio;  fundo 
ab  imo  vorrcns  arenas  ct  conglobaus  in  euiuulum 
cum  impetu  venit,  nee  ultra  quaui  ad  pontem  perten- 
dit ;  nonnunquam  ctiam  ripas  transcendit,  ct  msjnA 
vi  parte  tt-rne  circuiti  victor  regretlitur;  iiifclix  navis 
ai  quani  k  latere  attigerit.  Kautic  certfe  guari  cum 
videnl  illam  Ingram  (sic  cnim  .\iiglic6  vocaut)  venire, 
Bavem  obvertunt,  et  per  medium  secantes  violentiam 
cgiis  ehdunt.  De  Pontif.,  lib.  iv,  p.  283. 


In  this  last  circumstance  we  see  that 
Drayton  exactly  agrees  with  this 
writer.  Drayton  has  applied  the 
same  name  to  the  tide  in  the  York- 
shire Ouse  or  Humber : 

Far  when  my  higre  comes,  I  make  my  either  shore 
Even  tremble  with  the  sound,  that  I  afar  do  seud. 

Polyolb.,  xxviii,  p.  1206. 

See  also  Eger,  in  Todd. 
[Taylor    the     water-poet    gives     the 
following   description    of    the    same 
phenomenon  as  observed  on  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire  :] 

rAnd  there  in  three  houres  space  and  little  more, 
We  row'd  to  Boston  from  the  Norfolke  shore; 
Which  by  report  of  people  that  dwell  there, 
Is  six  and  twenty  mile,  or  very  neere. 
The  way  unknowne,  and  we  no  pilot  had. 
Flats,  sands  and  shoales,  and  tydes  all  raging  mad, 
^^^lich  sands  our  passage  many  times  denide, 
And  put  lis  sometimes  three  or  foure  miles  wide. 
Besides  the  flood  runs  there  with  such  great  force. 
That  I  imagine  it  out-runnes  a  horse; 
And  with  a  liead  some  4  foot  high  that  rores. 
It  ou  the  sodaine  swels  and  beats  the  shores. 
It  tumbled  us  a  ground  upon  the  sands. 
And  all  that  we  could  doe  with  ^vit,  or  liands. 
Could  not  resist  it,  but  we  were  in  doubt 
It  would  have  beaten  our  boates  bottome  out. 
It  hath  lesse  mercy  then  beare,  wolfe,  or  tyger. 
And  in  those  countries  it  is  called  the  hyger. 
We  much  were  unacquainted  with  those  fashions. 
And  much  it  troubled  us  with  sundry  passions ; 
We  thought  the  shore  we  never  should  recover. 
And  look'd  still  when  our  boat  would  timible  over. 
But  He  that  made  all  with  Ids  word  of  might. 
Brought  us  to  Boston,  where  we  lodg'd  all  niglit. 

HILD,  for  held,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme.  This  kind  of  licence  was 
very  frequently  taken  by  Spenser,  and 
other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare, 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flow'r. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flow'r  hath  kill'd; 

Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.    O  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  sofulfiU'd 
With  men's  abuses. 

Shakesp.  Rape  o/Lucrece,  Suppl.,  i,  545. 

HILDEBRAND.  The  family  name  of 
pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  so  black- 
ened by  Fox,  and  other  writers 
against  the  Romish  Church,  that  his 
name  became  proverbial  in  this 
country  for  violence  and  mischief. 
In  an  old  abridgment  of  Fox's  'Slnr- 
tyrs,  by  a  Dr.  Bright,  printed  1.J89, 
I  find  him  thus  described :  '*'  This 
Hihlebrand  was  a  most  wicked  and 
reprobate  monster,  a  sorcerer,  a  ne- 
cromancer, an  old  companion  of  Sil- 
vester, Theophilactus.  and  Lanrentius, 
conjurers."  Page  lot).  Any  name  of 
reproach  being  thought  fair  to  such 
a  character,  Shakespeare  has  made 
Falstaff  call  him  Turk : 
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Turk  Gregory  never  did  sucli  deeds  in  arms,  as  I  liave 
done  lliis  day.  1  Uen.  IV,  v,  3. 

See  Warburton's  note  on  the  passage: 

Lead  liini  a  prisoner  to  tlie  lady  too. 
^rt.  Warrant  ye,  tliough  he  were  Oog  or  Ilildehrand. 
Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  503. 

A  HILDIJN'G,  s.  A  base,  low,  menial 
wretch  ;  derived  by  some  from  hin- 
derlivg,  a  Devonshire  word,  signi- 
fying degenerate;  by  others,  from 
the  Saxon  (see  Todd's  Johnson). 
Perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  originally 
than  a  corruption  of  hireling,  or 
kindling,  diminutive  of  hind;  which 
the  following  passage  seems  a  little 
to  confirm  : 

A  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pautler,  not  so  eminent !  Cyml.,  ii,  3. 

In  apposition  with  another  substan- 
tive, as  peasant  is  occasionally  used  : 

'Tis  positive-  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 

That  our  superliuous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants. 

Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  lieid  of  such  a  hilding  foe.  Hen.  J',  iv,  2. 

For  a  coM'ard  : 

If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hildinf/,  ho\d  me  no 
more  in  your  respect.  JU's  Welt,  iii,  6. 

It  was  applied  to  women,  as  well  as 
men  : 

Tor  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  ton  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her; 
Out  on  her,  hilding!  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  5. 

This  is  that  scornful  piece,  that  scurvy  hilding. 
That  gave  her  promise  faithtully  slie  would  be  here, 
Cicely,  the  sempster's  daughter.   Two  Noble  K.,  iii,  5. 
Dost  thou  dispute  with  me?    Alexander,  carry  the 
prating  hilding  forth. 

B.  <f-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iv,  p.  216  (spoken  of  Viola). 

fHILLISri.     Vast ;  as  large  as  hills. 

The  wounded  whale  casts  from  his  hillish  jawes 
Rivers  of  waters,  mixt  with  purple  gore. 

Hegtvood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

IIILTS.  A  familiar  term  for  cudgels; 
the  basket  hilt,  for  the  defence  of  the 
hand,  being  the  most  permanent 
part  of  them  ;  the  sticks  might  be 
changed  at  pleasure. 

Fetch  the  hills;  fellow  Juniper, wilt  thou  play?  Jtni. 
I  cannot  resolve  you:  'lis  as  I  am  fitted  with  tiie 
ingenuity,  quantity,  or  quality  of  tlic  cudgel. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  tillered,  ii,  7. 

Martino,  who  is  sent,  certainly  brings 
the  cudgels,  not  the  baskets  only : 
"Enter  Martino,  with  the  cudgels." 
Falstaff  either  calls  his  broad  sword 
hilts,  or  he  means  to  swear  by  the 
hilts,  as  Owen  Glendower  by  the 
cross  of  his  Welch  hook  : 

Seven,  by  these  hills,  X  am  a  villain  else. 

1  Jlen.  IV,  ii,  •! 

Hilts  were  frequently  used  in  the 
plural,  though  said  of  one  weapon. 


fHINCH-PINCH.  The  name  of  an 
old  Christmas  game,  mentioned  with 
others  in  the  following  passage. 

Your  puffe,  your  crosse-puffe,  your  expuffe,  your 
injiuffe  uppon  the  face  of  a  tender  infant,  .... 
are  fitting  complements  for  hynch  pynch,  and  laugh 
not,  coale  under  candlesticke,  friar  Rush,  and  wo- 
penny  hoe.  Which  are  more  civilly  acted,  and  with 
lesse  foule  soyle,  and  lothsome  indecorum,  then  your 
spattriug  and  greasing  tricks  upon  the  poore  infant. 
Declaralion  of  Fojiish  Impostures,  1603. 

fHINDBERRY.     The  raspberry. 

Morum  rubi  Idsei.     Framboises.    A  raspis  berrie,  or 
hyndbcrrie.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

HIING,  for  hang,  in  the  same  manner  as 
hild  for  held.  A  variation  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme.     See  Hild. 

That  fear,  death,  terror,  and  amazement  bring; 
Willi  ugly  paws  some  trample  on  the  green. 
Some  gnaw  the  snakes  that  on  their  shoulders  hing. 

Fuirf.  Tasso,  iv,  4. 
Henv'n  in  thy  palm  this  day  the  balance  hings, 
Which  makes  kings  gods,  or  men  more  great  than 
kings.  Dumb  Knight,  O.  PL,  iv,  428. 

There  are  traces  of  this  form  in  the 
Scottish   dialect.       See  the   Glossary 
to  Gavin  Douglas's  Virgil. 
fHINGELS.     Hinges. 

Item,  for  the  hingels  of  those  doores,  iij..s. 

MS.  Accounts  of  Stoch-ton,  Norfolk, 1G59. 

HINT.  A  suggestion ;  used  also  by 
Shakespeare  for  a  cause  or  subject. 

Alack,  for  pity ! 
I,  not  remerabring  how  I  cried  ou'i  then,  (Stcevcns, 

for  out,) 
Will  cry  il  o'er  again  ;  it  is  a  hint 
Tliat  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't.  Temp  ,  i,  2. 

For  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss ;  our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  master  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Ibid.,  ii,  1. 

It  may,  however,  mean  there,   slight 
touch  or  memento. 

Wlierein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 

Hough  quarries,  rocks,  and  iiills  whose  heads  touch 

lieav'n, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Othello,  i,  3. 

In  this  passage  the  old  quarto  reads 
hent;  the  second  quarto,  hint.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  right 
reading  is  hint.  See  Hent. 
HIP.  To  have  on  the  hip.  To  have  at 
an  entire  advantage.  This  phrase 
seems  to  have  originated  from  hunt- 
ing, because,  when  the  animal  pur- 
sued is  seized  upon  the  hip,  it  is 
finally  disabled  from  flight.  In  some 
of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
art  of  wrestling  ;  which  is  not  without 
appearance  of  probability,  because, 
when  a  wrestler  can  throw  his  adver- 
sary across  his  own  hip,  he  gives  him 
the  severest  of  all  falls,  technically 
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termed  a  cross-luttock;  but  it  will 
be  seen,  in  the  following  passages, 
that  the  allusion  is  carried  on  with 
evident  reference  to  the  other  origin  : 

If  I  can  catch  liim  once  vpon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  imciciit  grudge  1  bear  him. 

Mmh.  of  v.,  i,  3. 

The  hound  who  has  caught  a  deer  by 
the  hip,  may  feed  himself  fat  on  his 
flesh ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  wrestler. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  wliora  I  trash 
For  liis  quick  Imuting,  stand  the  putting  ou, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

Othello,  n,  1. 

Though  this  passage  is  greatly  cor- 
rupted, its  allusion  to  hunting  can- 
not be  overlooked.  As  to  the  text, 
the  oldest  quarto  reads  the  first  line, 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  wliom  I  crush. 

Warburton  conjectured  "  poor  brack," 
sagaciously,  and  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage. 
SeeBRACH.  He  also  Tproposed  cherisk 
for  crush,  almost  as  happily;  for 
certainly  the  general  sense  is,  "If 
this  hound,  Roderigo,  whose  merit  is 
his  quick  hunting,  is  staunch  also, 
and  will  hold,  I  shall  have  my  game 
on  the  hip."  The  present  reading, 
trash,  departs  from  this  sense,  and 
neither  substitutes  one  so  good,  nor 
is  itself  fully  established,  as  being 
legitimately  used  in  that  sense.  It  is 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
■which  is, 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  wliom  I  trace; 

Which  seems  to  be  more  corrupt  than 
the  reading  of  the  quarto.  Warbur- 
ton's  conjectures  at  least  make  good 
sense  of  the  whole,  which  is  some 
advantage : 

If  tliis  poor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  1  cherish 
I'or  his  quick  liuiiting,  stand  tlic  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  uu  the  hip. 

Cherish  may  not  have  been  the  very 
word  of  Shakespeare,  but  something 
to  that  effect  is  surely  required.  The 
chief  objection  is,  that  Lrach  is  sel- 
dom used,  except  for  a  female ;  but 
if  that  be  thought  valid,  trash  may 
stand,  as  a  word  of  general  con- 
tempt. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  cor- 
rected the  opinion  given  in  his  notes 
to  Shakespeare,  and  derived  the  ex- 
pression from  hunting. 


[The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
following  passage  is  not  clear.] 

+The  Grecians  tliem  commaunde  that  dwelt  Ij}-  hip 
In  villages,  to  make  no  spare  of  wine. 

Mirourfor  Magislrati'S,  1587. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  medicated  drink, 
composed  usually  of  red  wine,  but 
sometimes  white,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  spices.  Some  would 
derive  it  from  vk6,  and  Kepufi'Vfxi,  to 
mix ;  but  Menage  observes,  that  as 
the  apothecaries  call  it  vhium  Hippo- 
craticum,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hippocrates,  as  being 
originally  composed  by  medical  skill. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  observes,  in  a  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady  (p.  286),  it  was  called 
Hippocras,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  strained ;  the  woollen  bag 
used  for  that  purpose  being  called, 
by  the  apothecaries,  Hippocrates's 
sleeve.  It  was  a  very  favorite 
beverage,  and  usually  given  at  wed- 
dings. 

p.  Stay,  what's  best  to  drink  a  mornings? 
R.  Jpo'cras,  sir,  for  my  mistress,  if  I  fetcli  it,  is  most 
dear  to  lier.  Honest  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  283. 

Drank  to  your  health,  whole  nights,  in  Rippocras, 
Upon  my  knees,  with  more  religion 
Tlian  e'er  I  said  my  pray'rs,  whicli  heav'n  forgive  me. 
Antiquary,  0.  PI.,  x,  28. 

In  old  books  are  many  receipts  for 
the  composition  of  Hippocras,  of 
which  the  following  is  one  : 

Take  of  cinamon  2  oz.  of  ginger  \  an  oz.  of  grains  a 
\  of  au  oz.,  punne  [pound]  them  grosse,  and  put  tliem 
into  a  pottle  of  good  claret  or  white  wine,  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar;  let  all  steep  together,  a  night  at  the 
least,  close  covered  in  some  bottle  of  glasse,  pewter, 
or  stone ;  and  when  you  would  occupy  it,  cast  a  Ihinne 
linnen  cloath  or  a  jiiece  ,of  a  boul'cr  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as  you  will 
diink  at  that  time,  keeping  the  rest  close,  for  so  it 
will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor,  and  virtue  of  the  wine 
and  spices.  And  if  you  would  make  but  a  quart,  then 
take  but  half  the  spices  aforesaid. 

JUven  of  Health,  ch.  2:S,  p.  2Gt. 

By  a  pottle  is  meant  two  quarts.  See 
Pottle.  See  also  Strutt's  View  of 
Manners,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  74. 

tTo  make  Hypocrass  the  best  way. — Take  5  ounces  of 
aqua  vit;e,  2  ounces  of  pepper,  and  2  of  ginger,  of 
cloves  and  grains  of  paradice  each  2  ounces,  amber- 
grease  three  grains,  and  of  musk  two  grains,  infuse 
them  2 1  hours  in  a  glass  bottle  on  pretty  warm  cnibei  s, 
and  when  your  occasion  requires  to  use  it.  put  a  pouiul 
of  sugar  into  a  quart  of  wine  or  cyder;  dissolve  it 
well,  and  then  drop  3  or  4  drops  of  the  infusion  into 
it,  and  they  will  make  it  taste  richly. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Sotahle  Thiiigi 
+Thc  wind  blows  cold  the  weather's  raw. 
The  beggars  now  do  skulk  in  straw, 
Whilst  those  whose  means  are  somewhat  luglier, 
Ho  warm  their  noses  by  a  tire. 
Sack,  Hijipocriis  now,  and  burnt  brandy, 
Are  (lrinl;s  as  warm  and  good  as  can  be ; 
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But  if  thy  piu-se  won't  reach  so  hifh. 
With  ale  and  beer  that  waut  supply. 

roor  Itobw,  1C96. 

tHIRDES.     See  IIukds. 

HIREN.  A  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Irene,  the  fair  Greek,  first  broached, 
perhaps,  by  G.  Feele,  in  his  play  of 
The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the 
fair  Greek.  In  this  play,  which  does 
not  appear  to-  have  been  published, 
was  probably  the  hemistich  so  often 
alluded  to  by  subsequent  dramatists, 
"  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?" 

Aud  therefore,  wliile  we  have  Hiren  here,  speak  my 
little  dish-washers.    Decker,  Salirom.,  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  173. 

Wluit  ominous  news  can  Polymetes  daunt  ? 

Have  we  not  Hire7i  here  ?  Law  Tricks,  1608. 

'Sfoot,  lend  me  some  money.  Hast  thou  not  Ui/ren 
here  ?  Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  218. 

Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in 
the  satne  words,  but  apparently  mean- 
ing to  give   liis   sword   the  name  of 

Hiren  : 

Down  down,  dogs,  down  faitors !  Have  we  not  Hiren 
here?  2  i/e». /F,  li,  4. 

And  soon  after. 

Die  men  like  dogs,  give  crowns  like  pins. 

Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  Ibid. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity, supposes  him  to  ask  for  a 
woman,  and  replies,  "0  my  word, 
captain,  we  have  no  such  here  ;  what 
the  goujere,  do  you  think  I  would 
deny  her?"  Ibid. 
In  another  old  play,  on  the  Clown 
saying,  "We  have  Hiren  here,"  the 
Cookand  he  dispute  whether  it  was 
Hi7-en  or  Siren.  Massing.  Old  Law, 
iv,  1. 

Mr.  Douce,  by  extraordinary  chance, 
picked  up  an  old  rapier,  with  the  very 
motto  of  Pistol's  sword  upon  it,  in 
French : 

Si  fortune  me  tom-raentc, 
L'esperauce  me  conteule. 

See  his  lUustr.  of  Shakesp,,  i,  p.  453, 
where  he  has  given  a  woodcut  of  it. 
HIS,  ^ro?«.  It  was  commonly  supposed, 
during  the  imperfect  state  of  English 
grammar,  that  the  pronoun  his  was 
the  legitimate  formative  of  tlie  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns,  and  that  tlie  s, 
with  an  apostrophe,  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  word.  Modern  gram- 
marians, struck  with  the  absiirdity  of 
supposing  the  same  abbreviation  to 
stand  for  his,  her,  and  their  (as  the  s 
is   subjoined   also    to    feminine    and 
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plural  nouns),  have  recurred  to  the 
Saxon,  where  is,  or  es,  formed  the 
genitives ;  which  fully  accounts  for 
the  abbreviation.  See  liowth's  Gram., 
p.  25 ;  Johnson's,  prefixed  to  his  Diet.  ; 
and  Tyrwhitt's  Essay  on  the  Language 
and  Versif.  of  Chaucer,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Cant.  Tales,  vol.  iv,  p.  31. 
But  the  other  opinion  was  formerly 
general,  and  traces  of  it  are  found 
from  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and 
even  earlier,  to  that  of  Addison.  Ben 
Jonson  says  expressly,  in  his  English 
Grammar, 

To  the  genitive  cases  of  all  nouns  denoting  a  possessor, 
isaddudjwith  an  apostrophe,  thereby  to  avoid  the 
gross  syntax  of  tlie  pronoun  /ifi  joining  with  a  noun  ; 
&%t\itentpcrofs  court,  t\\Q  general's  valour ;  not  llie 
emperor  his  court,  &c. 

Cliap,  xiii,  ed.  "SMialley,  vol.  vli,  p.  250. 

This  form,  as  is  well  known,  occurs 
once  at  least  in  the  Liturgy  ;  namely, 
in  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  which  concludes,  "and 
this  w^e  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake." 
Shakespeare  has  written  according  to 
the  notion  of  his  time  : 

Vincentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 

It  shall  become  to,  &c.  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  1. 

Once  in  a  sea-light  'gainst  the  duke  his  gallies 

I  did  some  servFce.  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  3. 

In  the  following,  he  seems  to  have 
accumulated  the  two  methods  : 

Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sirHobert's  his,  Uke  him. 

John,  i,  1. 

Unless  the  true  reading  were  "sir" 
Robert  his."  Inaccurate  speakers^ 
still  occasionally  use  a  double  form, 
as  sir  Robert's  '*,  which  may  account 
for  the  accumulation  in  Shakespeare, 
whether  by  himself  or  his  publishers. 
Spenser  has  written  his,  and  made  it 
form  his  verse  in  a  peculiar  manner  : 

This  knight  too  late,  his  manhood  and  his  might 

1  did  assay.  F.  Q.,  IV,  i,  35. 

For  "  this  knight's  manhood  and 
might."  By  aid  of  this  supposed 
syntax,  his  blood,  his  wounds,  &c., 
were  sometimes  used  for  God's  blood, 
&c.,  omitting  the  sacred  name,  which 
should  be  the  antecedent : 

iS'ay  by  Godde's  harte,  if  I  might  doe  what  I  list, 
Kot  oiie  of  them  all  that  should  scape  my  fist. 
His  navies !  I  would  plague  them  one  way  or  another. 
New  Custnme,  0.  PL,  i,  277. 

And  again  : 

And  trust,  by  his  woundcs !  Avarice,  some  agayue  for 
to  trie.  ibid. 
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And, 

His  bho.l!  1  would  I  miglit  have  once  seene  that 
cliance. 

fHITCHER.     A  sort  of  boat-hook. 

And  when  they  could  not  cause  him  to  rise,  one  of 
them  tooke  a  liilclier,  or  long  boatc-hooke,  and  liitch'd 
in  the  sicke  mans  breeches,  drawing  him  backward. 
Tuiilur's  ITorkes,  1630. 

HO,  s.  Originally  a  call,  from  the  in- 
terjection ho !  afterward  rather  like 
a  stop  or  limit,  in  the  two  phrases, 
out  of  all  ho,  for  out  of  all  bounds ; 
and  there's  no  ho  with  him,  that  is, 
he  is  not  to  be  restrained.  Both  seem 
deducible,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
notion  of  calling  in  or  restraining  a 
sporting  dog,  or  perhaps  a  hawk,  with 
a  call,  or  ho  ;  or  so  calling  to  a  person 
at  a  distance,  or  going  away. 

Oh,  aye;  a  plague  on 'em,  there's  no  ho  with  them, 
they  are  madder  than  March  hares. 

Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  353. 

See  also  382. 

Because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some  such  fan- 
tastic fellows  make  niucli  on  him,  there's  no  ho  with 
him ;  the  vile  dandiprat  vnlX  overlook  the  proudest  of 
his  acquaintance.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  173. 

For  he  once  loved  the  fair  maid  of  Fresingfield  out  of 
all  hoe.  Green's  Fryer  Bacon,  ^-c,  6  3. 

+ Would  not  my  lord  make  a  rare  player?  oh,  he  would 
upholde  a  companie  leyond  all  hoe,  better  then 
Mason  among  the  kings  plavers  t 

'Platj  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

So  also.  Out  of  all  cry,  which  see. 

There's  no  ho  with  him;  but  once  hartued  thus,  he 
will  needes  be  a  man  of  warre. 

Nash's  Lenten  St.,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  p.  ICO. 
If  they  gather  together,  and  make  a  muster,  there  is 
no  hoe  with  them. 

A  Strange  Metam.,  cited  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  p87. 

The  phrase  was  retained  even  by  Swift, 
in  the  jocular  strain  of  his  familiar 
letters  : 

When  your  tongue  runs,  there's  no  hoe  with  you,  pray. 
Journ.  to  Stella,  Let.  20. 
+And  as  the  medley  grew  bote,  such  a  sound  there 
was  of  shields,  such  a  clattering  noyse  also,  as  well  of 
the  men  themselves  as  their  weapons,  making  a  dole- 
full  din,  as  among  whome  there  was  now  no  hoe  nor 
stav  at  all  of  their  hands,  that  all  the  fields  were 
covered  over  with  bloud  and  shiine  bodies  lying  along. 
Ammianus  Marceltinus,  1G09. 
tinexplehile  dolium ;  Iiee  hath  no  hoe  with  him. 

Withals'  Dictionanj,  ed.  1634,  p.  560. 
\Fhil.  Must  we  still  thus  be  chcck'd  ?  we  live  not 
under  a  king,  but  a  p;cdagogne  :  bee's  insufferable. 
Leo.  Troth  he's  so  proud  iiuw  he  must  be  kiU'd  to 
make  a  supper  fur  the  immortall  oauuiballs,  that 
there's  no  ho  with  him. 

Cartwright's  Rogall  Slave,  1651. 

HO,  HO.  An  eMablished  dramatic  ex- 
clamation, given  to  the  devil,  when- 
ever he  made  his  appearance  on  the 

■  stage ;  and  attributed  to  him  when 
he  was  supposed  to  appear  in  reality. 

But  Uiccon,  Diecon,  did  not  the  di-vil  cry  ho,  ho,  ho .' 
GammnOtirlou.0.n.,ii,  St. 
Ho,  ho,  quoth  the  de^7ll,  we  are  well  pleased. 
What  is  his  name  thou  ^\  ouldst  have  eased. 

Four  Ps,  0.  PI.,  i,  88. 


Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  the  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  begins  with  a  long  ho,  ho, 
from  Satan  himself.  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  a  clown  who  often  personates 
the  devil,  to  scare  his  neighbours,  in 
the  old  play  of  Wily  Beguiled,  speaks 
thus  of  his  enterprise  : 

Tnsh!  fear  not  the  dodge;  I'll  rather  put  on  my 
Hashing  red  nose,  and  my  flaming  face,  and  come 
A^Tap'd  in  a  calf's  skin,  and  cry  ho,  ho ;  I'll  fiay  the 
scholar,  I  waiTant  thee.  Origin  of  Dr.,  iii,  319. 

In  that  work  it  is  indeed  printed  bo, 
bo,  which  alteration  Mr.  Hawkins 
made,  I  presume,  from  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  customary  inter- 
jections of  the  fiend.  In  Mr.  Reed's 
notes  to  the  Old  Plays,  it  is  cited  ho, 
ho,  which  is  probably  right ;  but  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  original  play. 
HOAR,  or  HOARY.  Used  sometimes 
for  mouldy,  because  mouldiness  gives 
a  white  appearance. 

R.  Wliat  hast  thou  found?  M.  Jfo  hare,  sir;  unless 
a  bare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pye,  that  is  something  stale 
and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent.  Mom.  and  Jut.,  ii,  4. 

Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become  as  it  were 
vinew'd  smUhoarie  with  over  long  lying. 

Bcaum.  to  Speght,  on  his  Chaucer. 
Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  they  finew'd  waxe  and  hoare. 
Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  417. 

To  HOAR.  To  become  white  or  mouldy, 
or  to  make  any  clung  so. 

Hoar  the  flanien 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself.       Timon  ofAth.,  iv,  3. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent. 

Uoin.  and  Jul.,  loc.  cit. 
Devote  to  mouldy  customs  of  hoar'd  eld. 

Marston's  What  yon  irill,  B  4. 

■fTo  HOAST.  To  take  up  one's  abode 
with  any  one  ;  to  have  him  for  one's 
host.     See  Host. 

If  you  would  see  the  waters  waving  brine 
Abound  witli  fishes,  pray  Hyperion 
T'abandon  soon  his  hquid  mansion. 
If  he  e.xpect,  in  his  preli.vt  career. 
To  hoast  with  vou  a  montli  in  every  yeer. 

Z).!  Bartas. 

HOB.  A  frequent  name,  in  old  times, 
among  the  common  people,  particu- 
larly m  the  country.  It  is  sometimes, 
used,  therefore,  to  signify  a  country- 
man ;  and  /ioi-goblin  meant  perhaps, 
originally,  no  more  than  clown-goblin, 
or  bumpkin-goblin.  Coriolaiuis,  cu- 
riously enougli,  finds  this  name  among 
the  citizens  of  Rome  : 

Why  in  this  woh  isli  gown  should  I  stand  here, 

To  big  of //ji,  and  liick,  that  do  appear 

Their  needless  vouches.  driol.,  ii,  3. 

The  country  gnulTs  [i.  e.,  gnoffs]  Zfji,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  staves  and  clouted  shoon. 

Old  Proph.,  cited  by  Steevens. 
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Hence  the  farce  of  Hob  in  the  Well, 
in  much  later  times,  to  denote  the 
clown  in  the  well. 

Hob  was  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hob-goblin  : 

Prom  elves,  hohs,  and  fairies. 

That  trouble  our  dairies, 

IVom  fire-drakes,  and  fiends. 

And  such  as  the  devil  sends, 
]>efend  us,  good  heaven ! 

B.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Thorn.,  iv,  6. 
For  proof,  take  Merlin  falher'd  by  an  /lob, 
Because  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  demon. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  297. 
tMany  of  the  countrey  hols,  who  liad  gotten  an  estate 
lial)le  to  a  tine,  took  it  first  as  a  jeast,  and  thereupon 
made  no  appearance,  but  their  purses  afterwards  paid 
for  it  in  good  earnest.  This  project  alone  bringing 
into  the  e-xchequer  no  less  then  a  hundred  thousand 
pound.  Select  Lives  of  EitgUsk  JForlhies. 

HOB-GOBLIN.     See  Puck. 
tHOB-IN-THE-HALL.     The    name   of 
an  old  game. 

Sailor.  Faith,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth,  we  were 
at  hob-in-the-hall,  and  whilst  my  brother  and  I  were 
quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  by  us. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dealer,  1677- 

HOB-NOB.     See  Habbb  nabbe. 

HOBBIDIDANCE,  or  HOBERDI- 
DANCE.  One  of  Shakespeare's 
fiends,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits'  impostures.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

Holbididaiice,  prince  of  dumbness.  Lear,  iv,  1. 

tHOBBY.     A  species  of  hawk. 

For  this  understand,  that  my  friends  are  unwilling 
that  I  should  match  so  low,  not  knowing  that  love 
thmketh  the  juniper  shrubbe  to  bee  as  hii;h  as  the 
talloakes,  or  the  nighlingales  laies  tobe  more  precious 
then  the  estridges  feathers,  or  the  larke  tliat  breedeth 
in  the  ground  to  be  better  then  the/iobhi/  that  mount- 
cth  to  the  clouds.  Lylie's  Euphues. 

HOBBY-HORSE.  A  small  horse;  also 
a  personage  belonging  to  the  ancient 
morris  dance,  when  complete,  and 
made,  as  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  are  on 
the  stage,  by  the  figure  of  a  horse 
fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man, 
his  own  legs  going  through  the  body 
of  the  horse,  and  enabling  him  to 
•walk,  but  concealed  by  a  long  foot- 
cloth  ;  while  false  legs  appeared  where 
those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the 
sides  of  the  horse.  The  hobby-horse 
is  represented  by  figure  .0  of  the  plate 
subjoined  to  1  Hen.  IV,  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare  of  1778,  and  the  subse- 
quent editions,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Toilet's  remarks.  Latterly  the 
hubhy-horse  was  frequently  omitted, 
which  appears  to  have  occasioned  a 


popular  ballad,  in  which  was  this  line, 
or  burden : 

For  0,  for  0,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Which  is  quoted  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iii, 
1,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

T'other  hobby-horse,  I  perceive,  is  not  forgotten. 

Greene's  Tit  Quoque,  O.  1*1.,  vii,  97. 
But  see,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
Fool  it  must  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  w  ith  faces, 
And  other  buffoon  graces. 

B.  Jons.  Entert.  of  the  Queen,  Sc,  at  AUhorpe, 
vol.  v,  p.  211,  ed.  Whalley. 

This  had  become  almost  a  proverbial 
expression : 

Cl.  Ansv\er  me,  hobbihorse,  wliicJi  way  crost  lie  you 
saw  enow?  Jen.  Who  do  you  speake  to,  sir?  We 
have  forgot  the  hobbihorse. 

Drue's  Dutch.  ofSiiff.,  C  4  b. 

The  Puritans,  who  were  declared 
enemies  of  all  sports  and  games,  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  inveterate 
against  the  poor  hobby-horse.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  their  eloquence  against  him  : 

The  beast  is  an  unseemly  and  a  lewd  beast. 
And  got  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  coach  horses. 
His  mother  was  the  mare  of  ignorance. 

B.  5-  Fl.  Voman  Fhas'd,  1. 

Where  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  forgetting  the  hobby- 
horse is  there  also  introduced  : 

Shall  th'  hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  ? 

The  hopeful  hobby-horse,  shall  he  lie  founder'd? 

And  the  mode  of  carrying  the  liorse 
is  alluded  to : 

Take  up  your  horse  again,  and  girth  him  to  you, 
A.nd  girth  him  handsomely,  good  neighbour  Bomby. 

Many  tricks  were  expected  of  the 
dancer  who  acted  the  hobby-horse, 
and  some  of  a  juggling  nature^  as 
pretending  to  stick  daggers  in  bis 
nose,  (perhaps  a  false  one,)  which  is 
represented  in  the  print  from  Mr. 
Toilet's  window.  Sogliardo,  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  boasts  of  an 
excellent  hobby-horse,  in  which  his 
father  and  himself  were  famous  for 
dancing : 

Nay,  look  you,  sir,  there's  ne'er  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  has  the  like  humours  for  the  hobby-horse,  as 
I  have;  1  have  the  method  for  the  threading  of  th« 

needle  and  all,  the Car.  How,  (he  method? 

Sogl.  I,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the  whighhie,  and 
the  daggers  in  the  nose,  and  the  travels  of  the  egg 
from  fiiiger  to  finger,  and  all  the  humours  incident  to 
the  quality.     The  horse  liaugs  at  home  in  my  parlour. 

Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

HOBELER,  or  HOBBLER.  A  term  for 
a  sort  of  light  horseman,  from  their 
riding  on  hobbies,  or  small  horses. 
See  Chamb.  Diet,  and  Du  Cange. 

lice  that  might  dispcnde  tenne  pounde  should  furnishe 
hymselfc,  or  fynde  a  deniilauuce,  or  a  light  horseman, 
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if  I  shall  £0  tearme  liim,  beeyng:  tlien  called  a  hoheler 
with  a  launce.  Holuish.,  vol.  ii,  K  k  3. 

See  Stat.  18  Eliz.,  iii,  12. 
I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  sense 
Jiobler  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
following  speech,  unless  it  means  a 
lame  or  hobbling  thing.  He  speaks 
of  his  ill  success  as  a  fiddler  : 

Many,  sir,  you  see  I  go  wet  shod  and  dry  mouthed, 
for  yet  could  I  never  ^et  new  slioes  or  good  drink: 
ratlier  than  I'll  lead  this  lite,  I'll  tlirow  my  liddle  into 
the  leads  for  a  hobler.        Ltjhfs  Mother  Bombie,  v,  3. 

It  was  French  also.  Roquefort  says, 
"  Hoheler,  cavalier  qui  monte  un 
cheval  Ecossois,  qu'on  nommoit 
anciennement  hobin ;"  which  Coles 
also  testifies,  by  rendering  it,  "Velites 
dim  in  Gallia  merentes."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  origin  is  Scotch, 
not  Irish. 
fHOBIDY-BOOBY.  A  popular  term  of 
contempt. 

His  legs  are  distorted  so  many  several  ways  that  he 
looks  like  a  hohidy  booby,  prop'd  up  with  a  couple  of 
crooked  billets.        Man's  Treachery  to  Woman,  1720. 

tHOBY,  or  HOBBY.  A  small  horse ; 
a  nag.  Hobbies  were  strong  active 
horses,  of  rather  a  small  size,  and 
are  reported  to  be  originally  natives 
of  Ireland.  It  is  pretended  that  they 
were  so  much  liked  and  used  that  the 
word  became  a  proverbial  expression 
for  anything  of  which  people  are 
extremely  fond. 

fHOCAS-POCAS,  was  the  usual  old 
speUing  of  a  well-known  phrase. 

If  I  do  not  think  women  were  j;ot  with  riddling,  whip 
me!  Ilocas.  Pocas,  here  you  sliull  Irivc  me,  and  tliere 
you  shall  have  me.      Randolph's  Jealous  Locers,  lOKi. 

On  Hocas  Pocas. 
Here  Socas  lyes  witli  his  iricks  and  his  knocks, 
"Whom  death  hath  made  sure  as  a  ju<;li"rshox; 
■\Vlio  many  hath  cozen'd  by  his  leisrcer-demain. 
Is  presto  convey 'd  and  here  underlain. 
Thus  Ilocas  he's  liere,  and  here  he  is  not, 
WHiile  death  plaid  the  Hocas,  and  brought  him  to  tli' 
pot.  trills  Recreations,  1054. 

fHOCKAMORE.     A  sort  of  Uquor. 

I  did  but  innocently  rejtale  myself  t'other  day,  amongst 
other  choice  female  friends,  at  my  lady  Goudfellow's, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  hockamore. 

The  Richmond  Heiress,  lf.93. 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  which 
commenced  the  fifteenth  day  after 
faster.  That  it  was  long  observed, 
and  that  gatherings,  or  collection*;  of 
money,  were  then  made,  is  certain, 
from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
various  parishes  ;  but  its  origin  has 
been  much  disputed  by  historians  and 


antiquaries.  As  it  was  a  moveable 
feast,  depending  upon  Easter,  it  could 
not  be  the  commemoration  of  any 
fixed  event,  as  some  have  pretended. 
The  whole  discussion,  which  is  much 
too  long  for  this  place,  may  be  seen 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  pp.  156 
— 16.5,  4to  ed.  On  the  authority  of 
]Mr.  Bryant,  who  combated  its  histori- 
cal origin,  it  has  been  derived  from 
hoch,  high,  German. 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  /tock,  it 
was  applied  also  to  another  feast,  that 
ot'  harvest-home  ;  and  Herrick  has  a 
short  poem,  entitled  the  Hock-Cart, 
or  Harvest-Home,  where  he  says. 

The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy,  to  see  the  hock-cart  crown'd. 

Hesperides,  p.  11-4. 

This  hoc/i-tide  is  still  observed  in 
Suff'olk,  Cambridge,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  under  the  corrupted 
names  o?  haiv/cei/,  hockey,  or  horJcey  ; 
in  which  last  form,  a  copious  descrip- 
tion of  the  festival,  as  observed  in 
Suft'olk,  is  given  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  for  November,  1S20,  pp. 
492— J198.  See  also  Todd's  Johnson, 
in  Hockey,  or  Hawkey.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  mentioned  it  in  his  Travels. 
Bloomfield,  though  a  Suffolk  lad,  does 
not  venture  oi>  the  ])rovincial  !iame, 
but  ce\Qhv&iG%har  vest -home  in  commou 
English.  See  his  Summer,  v.  287. 
To  HOCUS,  V.  To  cheat,  to  impose 
ujion  ;  from  hocus-pocus,  the  jargon 
of  pretended  conjurers  ;  the  origin  of 
wliich,  after  various  attempts,  seems 
to  be  rightly  drawn  from  the  Italian 
iiisiirlers,  who  said  Ochus  Dochits,  in 
reference  to  a  famous  magician  of 
those  names.  Verelii  E/)it.  llist.  Suio- 
Goth.     See  Todd,  in  Hocus-pocus. 

The  mercer  cries,  was  ever  man  so  hoctiss'd  '  however 
I  have  enougli  to  maintain  nie  here. 

Jrl  of  niieedliHg,  p.  S23. 
One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  legerdemain,  « illi  which 
jugultrs  hocus  the  vulgar.      NaUon.  qu^itid  by  Todd. 

L' Estrange  has  hocus-pocusslny,  at 
length.  Mr.  Malone  considered  the 
modern  word  hoax,  as  made  from  this  ; 
and,  indeed,  between  hocuss'd  and 
hoaxt  there  is  hardly  any  difforence, 
and  I  prefer  this  derivation  to  those 
that  are  more  learned.  See  Todd,  in 
IJocus.     It  is  a  strong  confirmation 
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of  this  origi:i,  that  hoax  is  iiotn  word 
handed  dow  y  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
but  very  lately  introduced,  by  persons 
who  might  have  retained  hocus,  a 
■word  hardly  obsolete,  but  could  know 
nothing  of  Saxon,  or  the  books  in 
Lambeth  Library. 
HODDY-PEKE.  A  ludicrous  term  of 
reproach,  generally  equivalent  to  fool ; 
perhaps  originally  synonymous  with 
hodmandocl,  or  snail.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  Bacon  enumerates  hodmandod, 
ov  dodman,  among  fish  that  cast  their 
shells;  what  he  mer.ns  is  doubtful. 

Art  here  again,  tliou  hjddijpclce  ? 

Gumuur  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  45. 
What,  ye  braiusicke  fooles,  ye  hoddy-pcakes,  yedoddy 
poules,  doe  ye  believe  him?  are  ye  seduced  also? 

Laiim.  Serm.,  fol.  4-i,  b. 
Who,  under  lier  husband's  that  hoddij-pelce's  nose, 
must  have  all  the  destining  dew  of  his  delicate  rose. 
Nash's  Anatomie  of  Absurdities,  B. 

It  seems,  in  the  latter  place,  to  mean 
cuckold,  of  which  the  horned  snail 
might  be  thought  a  fit  emblem, 

+They  counte  peace  to  be  cause  of  ydelnes,  and  that 
it  maketh  men  hodipeJces  and  cowcirdes. 

Christoplierson,  Exh.  ag.  Eehel.,  1554. 

HODDY-POULE.  Thick  head,  dunder- 
head ;  the  same  as  Doddipole. 

Whereat  I  much  wonder. 
How  such  a  hoddy  poule 
So  boldly  dare  cuutroule, 
And  so  mahipcrtly  withstand 
The  kynges  owne  hand. 

SkcUon,  ir/nj  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

HOFUL,  and  HOFULLY.  See  Todd. 
I  have  not  met  with  the  words. 

fHOGS.  "You  have  brought  your 
hoggs  to  a  fair  market,"  Howell, 
1659,  said  ironically  of  any  one  who 
has  made  any  mismanagement  of  his 
affairs. 

fHOGGARD.     A  pig-driver. 

I  liad  the  ^lory  given  me,  for  having  played  my  part 
the  best  ot  all  the  actors,  who  were  some  of  them  of 
the  rudest  sort  of  the  people  of  Ppris,  and  according 
to  the  instructions  of  our  regent  (who  had  in  him  no 
more  humanity  tlian  a  hor/ffard)ha.(l  every  one  of  them 
a  fair  liaiidkerchicf  in  his  hand  for  want  of  a  more 
graceful!  posture.  Comicnll  History  of  Francion,  1C55. 

fHOGGING-SHIRTS.  Charles  II,.  in 
his  disguise  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  "had  an  old  coarse  shirt, 
patched  both  at  the  neck  and  hands, 
of  that  very  coar,?e  sort  which,  in  that 
country,  go  by  the  name  of  hogging- 
shirfs." 

HOGH.  A  hill;  from  the  Dutch.  A 
place  near  Plymouth  was  so  called, 
which  Camden  terms  the  haiv. 


That  well  can  witness  yet  unto  this  day 

The  wcstein  hogh,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 

or  mighty  Goernot.  Spcns.  F.  Q.,  II,  \\  10. 

Drayton  speaks  of  it  also  : 

All  doubtful  to  which  part  the  victory  would  go. 
Upon  that  lofty  place  at  Phniniouth  caU'd  the  hoe, 
Those  mighty  wrestlers  met.    PoUjolh.,  song  i,  p.  668. 

fHOG-LICE.     Woodlice. 

And  if  the  worms,  called  wood-lice,  or  hoy-lice,  be 
seen  in  great  quantities  together,  it  is  a  token  that  it 
will  rain  shortly  alter.    Husbandman's  Practice,  1673. 

fHOGLING. 

Yet,  I  am  sory  for  the  qualitie  of  som  of  your  news, 
that  sir  Eobert  Mansell  being  now  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  a  considerable  navall  strength  of  ours  against 
the  Moors,  to  do  the  Spaniard  a  pleasure,  marquis 
Si)inola  sliould  in  a  hogiing  way,  change  his  master 
for  the  time,  and  taking  commission  from  the  emperour, 
becom  his  servant  for  invading  the  Palatiiiat. 

Howell's  TamiUar  Letters,  1650. 

fHO-GO.  Literally,  a  high  flavour, 
from  the  French  hmit-gout.  Generally 
used  rather  in  burlesque. 

And  M'hy  not  say  a  word  or  two 
Of  she  that's  just  ?  witnesse  all  who 
Have  ever  been  at  thy  ho-no. 

Choyce'Drollery,  1656,  p.  34. 
A  bad  husband  is  an  inconsiderate  piece  of  sottish  ex- 
travagance ;  tor  though  he  consist  of  several  ill  ingre- 
dients, yet  still  good  fellowship  is  tlie  causa  sine  qua 
noil,  and  gives  him  tlie  ho-go. 

Ticelve  Ingenious  Characters,  1686. 

HOGREL.  The  rustic  name  for  a  sheep 
of  two  years  old. 

And  to  the  temples  first  they  hast,  and  seeke 
By  sacrifice  for  grace,  with  hogrels  of  two  years. 

Surrey,  Virg.,  B.  iv,  1.  72.  | 

At  one  year  thev  are  hogs. 
fHOGSDON  CASK.     Over  a  Hogsdoiv 
cask  signifies  here  in  a  very  harried 
and  unceremonious   manner,  but  we 
cannot  explain  the  phrase  any  further. 

'Tis  poor  and  kitchinglike  to  come  to  downright  and  | 
ph.iin  terms  of  love  ;  you  true  ladies  aldior  it,  tie  uiiou  i 
it,  upon  one  meeting,  or  over  a  Hogsdon  caske,io  clap 
up  a  match.  ^     The  Vizard,  a  Flay,  1640,  MS. 

HOG'S-NORTON.  A  village  in  Oxford- 
shire, north-east  of  Chipping  Norton, 
which  Ray  says  was  properly  called 
Hoch  Norton,  but  is  now  Hook 
Norton,  or  Hoke  Norton.  Camden 
says,  that  the  clownishness  of  the 
inliabitants  occasioned  it  to  be  popu- 
larly called  Hog's  Norto7i,  and  Ray 
has  a  proverb  of  that  meaning  : 

You  wore  born  at  Hoy's  Norton.  V.  258, 

Equivalent  to  saying,  you  are  a  clown. 
The  old  saying,  that  the  i^igs 2ilay  on\ 
the  organ  there,  was  probably  a  con- 
tin)iation    of    the    joke,    calling    the] 
inhabitants  pigs,    who   had   probably' 
an  organ  in   their  church.     Ray,  iiii 
another  place,  will  have  Pig,  or  Pigs, 
the  name   of  a  man  who  played  the 
organs  (see  p.  206),  and  there  iuad- 
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verteutly  transfers  it  to  the  Hoke 
Norton  of  Leicestershire.  But  see 
Organs. 

But  the  great  work  in  which  I  mean  to  glory 

Is  in  the  raising  a  cathedral  church ; 

It  sliail  be  at  Eog's  Norton,  with  a  pair 

Of  statelv  organs  ;  more  than  pity  'iwere 

The ^i^s "should  lose  their  skill  lor  want  of  practice. 

Band.  Muses'  Lookiiuj  Glass,  O.  VI.,  ix,  213. 

If  thou  hestowst  any  curtcsie  on  nic-e,  and  I  do  not 

requite  it,  then  call  liiee  cut,  and  say  I  was  brought 

up  at  Hogge  Norton,  where  p'ggfs  play  on  the  organs. 

Nash's  Apol.  of  Fierce  Penilesse,  K  4. 

HOIDEN.  Mr.  Gifford  lias  suggested, 
that  hoiden  seems  to  be  used  for  a 
leveret  in  the  following  passage.  It 
clearly  appears  to  be  a  hunting  term 
for  some  kind  of  game  : 

You  mean  to  make  a  hohleu  or  a  hare  o'  me,  to  hunt 
counter  thus,  and  make  tliese  doubles. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  6. 

tHOIGH.  On  the  hoigh,  eagerly,  riot- 
ously. 

Duriu-'  the  time  whilst  he  and  I  were  conferring  of 
these  matters,  we  came  to  tlie  butchers  shambles, 
there  comes  running  upon  the  holgk  together  to  raeete 
me,  all  the  hucksters,  hslimongers,  butchers,  cookes, 
puduingwrishls,  sellers  of  fresh  fish,  who  both  before 
I  brake,  as  Iilso  after  I  became  bankrout,  I  had  beenc 
beneficiall  unto,  and  am  iiU  often  siiil. 

Terence  in.  English,  1614. 

To  HOIT.  To  indulge  in  riotous  and 
noisy  mirth.  We  still  speak  of  a 
hoity-toity  person. 

He  sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his  drunken  com- 
panions. B.  4-  ri.  Kn.  of  B.  Pest. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hoyting  here  anon. 

You'll  wonder  at  it. 

Webst.  Thracian  Wonder,  ii,  1,  repr.,  p.  31. 
+For  questioulesse  the  covut  is  not  a  place  for  children, 
a  schoole  for  infants,  nor  a  market-place  for  boyes, 
hoytings,  and  knaveries,  but  a  place  of  vertue,  wise- 
dome,  and  prudence.     Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

tHOKY-CAKE.     A  seed-cake. 

Kocke  Monday,  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shrovings, 
the  wakefull  ketches  on  Christmas  eve,  the  holey,  or 
seed  cake,  these  lie  yearely  keepes ;  yet  holdes  them 
no  reliqucs  of  popery 

Ottrhmj's  New  and  C/wise  Characters,  161o. 
Harvest  is  done,  therefore,  wife,  make 
For  harvest  men  a  hoaky  cake. 

Poor  Kobin,  1713. 

-fHOLBORN  was  the  high  road  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  by  which,  there- 
fore, condemned  malefactors  were 
carried  publicly  to  be  hanged.  It  is, 
therefore,  often  a  subject  of  allusion 
in  the  old  popular  writers. 

Item,  he  loves  to  riile  when  he  is  weary,  yet  at  cer- 
taine  times  he  holds  it  ominous  to  ride  up  Uolborne. 
Harry  White's  Humour,  1659. 

HOLD.  To  cry  hold!  when  persons 
were  fighting,  was,  according  to  the 
old  military  laws,  an  authoritative  way 
of  separating  them.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage,  produced 


by  Mr.  Toilet ;  it  declares  it  to  be  a 
capital  offence, 

Whosoever  shall  strike  stroke  at  his  ailversarj-,  either 
in  the  lieat  or  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  cvjhold,  to  the 
intent  tn  part  them. 

Bellay's  Instructions  for  the  Wars,  transl.  1589. 

If  they  fought  in  lists,  the  general 
only  could  part  them.  Ibid.  This 
well  illustrates  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare : 

Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
To  cry  hold !  hold!  Macb.,  i,  5. 

Hold  was  also  the  word  of  yielding. 

See  Macb.,  v,  7. 

[To  take  hold,  a  term  in  hunting.] 

iWhen  a  hart  is  past  his  sixt  yecre,  he  is  generally  to 
be  called  a  hart  of  tenn,  and  aftervvaids  according  to 
the  increase  of  his  he:id,  whether  he  be  croched, 
palmed,  or  crowned.  When  he  brcaketh  heard,  and 
draweth  to  the  thickets,  or  coverts,  the  foresters  and 
woodmen  do  sav,  he  tuketh  Ins  hold. 

'Mauioood's  Laioes  of  the  Forrest,  1-398. 

The  HOLE.  One  of  the  meanest  apart- 
ments in  the  Counter  prison,  in  Wood- 
street,  was  so  called ;  as  a  still  worse 
room  had  the  name  of  Hell. 

But  if  e'er  we  clutch  him  again,  tlie  Counter  shall 
charm  him.    Bav.  The  hole  rot  liini. 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  590. 
In  W'ood  street's  hote,  or  Poultry's  hell. 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem. 
Next  from  the  stocks,  the  hole,  and  little-case. 
Sad  places,  which  kind  nature  do  displease, 
And  fi-om  the  ratthug  of  the  keeper's  keys. 

Libera  nos,  Dominc. 

Walks  ofllogsdon,  with  the  Humours  of  Wood 

Street  Compter,  a  Comedy,  1657. 

From  the  feather  bed  in  the  master's  side,  or  tho 

flock  bed  in  the  kni','lit's  ward,  to  the  straw  bed  iu 

the  hole.  Miseries  of  Inf.  Slarr.,  O.  PI.,  v,  48. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iv,  2S4. 
Here  it  is  said  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter. Perhaps  the  term  was  common 
to  many  prisons.  AYe  still  hear  of 
the  condemned  hole  in  Newgate.  See 
Fennor's  Compter's  Commonwealth, 
4to,  1617. 
HOLIDAME.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
for  Holy  Dame,  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  but  see  Halidam. 

Now  bv  mv  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina. 

■      ■  T.iii.uf  Shr.,v,'2. 

tHOLL.\ND  CHEESE.  Dutch  cheese 
has  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  a  rather  early  period. 

By  fire  in  Chcapsidc.  since  amulets  and  bncrlct3 
And  lovelocks  wire  in  use,  the  price  of  sprats, 
Jiiusaleiu  Artichocks,  and  Holland  c.h-es,: 
Is  very  much  increased.  The  Citye  Mc,lch,\0;,0,v.  10. 

H0Ll6wM.\S.  The  feast  of  All-hal- 
lows, or  All  Saints  ;  that  is,  the  first 
of  November.     See  Hallowmas. 

She  came  adorn'd  hither  like  sweetest  May, 
Sent  back  like  holloicmas,  or  short 'st  of  day. 

Sich.  If,  V,  1. 
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fllOLM.  A  small  iJaiul,  especially  in 
a  river. 

Then  as  tlic  Iwlmes,  two  sturdy  umpires  met 
Uctwixt  the  quar'liiij;  AWlsli  iind  English  tydcs, 
In  cquall  distance  each  from  other  set, 
As  both  removed  from  fairc  Scvernes  sides. 

/uiic!u-'sDore,U\Z. 

IIOLPE,  and  HOLPEN.  The  old  pie 
terite  and  participle  of  to  help. 

Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  U  g.    A'.  Jului,  i,  1. 

'Iliou  art  mv  warrior, 
1  holp  to  frame  tliee.       "  Cor.,  v,  3. 

]Ic,remembring  his  mercy,  hatli  holpen  his  servant 
Israel.  Magnificat,  I'rayer-Book  transl. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  the  preterite 
incorrectly  for  the  participle  : 

You  have  hol'p  to  ravish  your  own  daughters,  and 
To  melt  tlie  city  leads  upon  your  pates.       rtir.,_iv,  G. 

The  following  phrase  is  yet  occasion- 
ally used  in  low  life  : 

A  man  is  well  holp  tip,  that  trusts  to  you. 

Com.  of  Err.,  iv,  1. 

tllOLSTER.  The  holsters  or  pistol-cases 
of  a  horse's  saddle  were  often  used  to 
conceal  articles  of  value,  in  carrying 
them  from  place  to  place. 

This  night  conic  about  £100  from  Brampton  by 
carrier  to  me,  in  hohlers,  from  my  father,  which  made 
me  laugh.  Fepys'  Diary,  16G1. 

HOLT.  A  wood.  Saxon.  Sometimes 
a  high  wood. 

Or  as  tlic  wind  in  holts  and  shady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  iii,  C. 
About  the  rivers,  vallies,  holts,  and  crags, 
Among  the  ozycrs,  and  the  waving  flags. 

Browne,  lirit.  Past.,  II,  ii,  p.  50. 
As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  tlioroui,'h  frith  and  fell. 

DraijLPolijolb.,  .xi,  p.  8G2. 

Bishop  Percy  says,  sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies a  hill  ;  hut  in  the  passage  he 
cpiotes  from  Turhervile  it  clearly 
means  no  more  than  a  high  wood: 

Ye  that  frequent  the  bilks 

And  highest  hottcs  of  all.     Glossary  to  Iteliques,  vol.  i. 

The  other  passage  is  not  decisive. 
iMr.  Ellis  says,  and  I  helieve  rightly, 
that  /luUs  properly  meant  woody  hills. 
Specim.,  vol.  ii,  p.  33. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
he  corruptly  used  instead  of  hold,  for 
the  sake  of  rliyming  to  bolt : 

But  sooner  shall  tb'  Aliini;blics  thunderbolt 
Strike  mc  down  to  the  cave  teuelirious, 

Tlie  lowest  land,  and  damned  spirits'  holt, 
Than,  &c.  Solimus,  £mp.  of  the  Turks,  A  4. 

fHOME.  To  paij /loiiie,  to  press  hard 
upon  another  in  comhat. 

Acre  nieo  me  lacessis.thou  gevcst  me  scoffe  for  sroflV, 
iir  as  wc  sale,  Ihou  puicsl  me  home.  Ulyol,  155U. 

2o  touch  home,  to  give  a  mortal 
wound. 

."^'ai.  ^'ot  liny,  Austria ;  neither  loucht  1  thcc. 

yiiiat.  Somctiiidy  loucht  me  home ;  vainc  world  farewell. 

Dying  1  full  on  my  dead  Lucibell. 

The  Tragedy  of  Iloffman. 


HOMELING.  A  native  of  any  place, 
and  resident  there:  indigena. 

So  that  within  a  whylc  they  began  to  molest  the 
homelings  (for  so  I  finde  the  word  indigena  to  be 
Englished  in  an  old  booke  that  1  have,  wherein  adcena 
is  translated  also  an  homeling).  Holinsh.,  vol.  i,  A3. 
INow,  there  were  two  legions  in  garrison  for  defence 
of  ibis  citie,  to  \»  it.  Prima  Elavia,  and  Prima  Parthica, 
besides  many  homelings  and  naturall  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  iiuxillarie  horsemen. 

Holland's  Ammianns  Marcsllinus,  1609. 

HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN  BETWEEN 
HIS  BROWS,  xnov.  An  odd  pro- 
vcrhial  saying,  used  hy  Sliakespeare 
and  others.  Where  the  force  of  the 
comparison  lies,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive. The  skin  hetween  the  hrows 
certainly  cannot  he  made  suhservient 
to  dissimulation,  as  the  other  features 
may ;  hut  this  seems  too  refined. 

An  'old  mail,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as, 
God  hcl]),  1  would  desire-  they  were,  but  in  faith 
honest,  as  the  skin  beticeen  his  brows. 

Much  Ado,  iii,  5. 
It  shall  be  justified  to  thy  husband's  faisb,  now :  tou 
shalt  be  as  honesht  as  the  skin  betxceen  his  hornsh,  la. 
Ii.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  iv,  5. 
I  am  as  true,  1  wold  thou  knew,  as  skin  betwene  thy 
broiccs.  Gammer  Giirton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  67. 

I  am  as  honest  as  the  skin  that  is 
JSctirecn  thy  brows.      Constable.  Wliat  skin  between 

my  blows  ^ 
What  skin,  thou  knave  ?     I  am  a  Christian ; 
And  what  is  more  a  constable  I    What  skin  .•* 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x,  308. 

In  the  following  passage  the  same 
comparison  is  applied  to  magnani- 
mity : 

I^iinl.  Is  he  magnanimous?  Gent.  Js  the  skin 
between  your  brows,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  H.,  ii,  2. 

But  this  seems  to  he  mere  hurlesque. 
To  HONEST.     To  do  honour  to. 

Sir  Amorous!  you  have  very  much  honested  my 
lodging  with  voiir  presence.  B.  Jons.  Silent  Woman. 
Surelv,  you  should  please  God,  benelit  your  country, 
and  honest  your  own  name. 

Ascham,  Scholemaster,  Pref.,xvii,  ed.  Upt. 
tThat  it  is  a  grosse  flattering  of  tyred  cruelly  to 
honest  it  with  the  title  of  clemency.  That  to  eate 
much  at  other  men's  cost,  and  Utile  at  his  owiie,  is 
the  whulesomest  and  most  nourishing  diet,  both  in 
court  and  countrcy. 

Uverbury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1G15. 

HONESTY,  for  credit  or  reputation. 

When  sir  Tbos.  More  was  at  the  place  of  execution, 
lie  said  to  the  hangman,  "  1  promise  thcc  that  thou 
shalt  never  have  houcstie  in  the  stryking  of  my  head, 
my  necke  is  so  short."  Hall's  Chron.,  p.  !22G. 

This  remarkable  speech  is  exactly 
copied  by  the  author  of  the  old 
drama  of  Damon  and  Pithias  : 

Come   Gronno.   doo  thine  olticc   now,  why   is    thy 

colour  so  deadV 
My  neck  is  so  short ,  that  Uiou  wilt  never  have  honeslie 

in  striking  of  this  head.  O.  PI.,  i,  241. 

fllONEY.  To  sell  honey  for  a  half- 
peiDii/,  to  rate  at  a  vile  price. 

Thou  that  in  thy  dialogues  ii//i/.s< /n(HmV/wr  n /iaZ/ir- 
pcnie,  and  the  choysest  writers  extant  for  cues  a 
uctce.  iVojA,  I'ierce  Fenilesie,  1593. 
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To  HOXEY.  To  sweeten  or  delight, 
coax  or  flatter.  Shakespeare  has 
been  thought  licentious  in  converting 
substantives  into  verbs,  and  the  con- 
trarj' ;  but  it  will  appear  in  this  work 
that  this  interchange  was  much  au- 
thorised by  the  custom  of  his  time  : 

Can'st  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speach, 
And  even  adore  my  toplesse  villainy? 

Jntonio  and  Metlida,  A  4. 

0  unpeerable !  invention  rare ! 
Thou  god  of  policy,  it  honies  me. 

Malcontent,  O.  PL,  iv,  66. 
Was  ever  rascal  honetfd  so  with  poison  ? 

Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  2^6. 

Shakespeare  has  made  it  a  neuter 
verb,  and  used  it  contemptuously  for 
courting;  i.  e.,  calling  each  other 
honey : 

Stew'd  in  corruption;  honeying  and  makiii";  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty.  Uainl.,  iii,  4. 

tC/o.  A  pretious  villaine:  a  goodviUaine  too. 
Well  if  lie  be  no  worse ;  that  is  doe  worse. 
And  honey  me  in  my  death-stinging  thoughts, 

1  will  preferre  him.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

fHONEYCOMB  was  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Dnrlynge,  a  wanton  terrae  used  in  veneriall  speach, 
as  be  these :  honycomhe,  pyggisiiye,  swetehert,  true 
love.  Hiiloet's  Abcedarium,  \ho2. 

fHONEY-FLY.  A  bee.  The  French 
mouche-a-miel. 

U|),  np,  ye  princes!  prince  .nnd  people,  rise, 

And  run  to  sclioule  among  the  humj-jlies.   Du  Bartas. 

fHONEY-MOON.  A  first  period  of 
prosperity  or  of  enjoyment. 

1  was  there  entertained  as  well  by  the  great  friends 
my  father  made,  as  by  mine  owne  forwardnesse, 
where  it  being  now  but  honey-moone,  I  endeavoured 
to  court  it.  Lylie^s  Euphues. 

fHONEY-RORE.     The  dew  of  honey. 

She  ceast;  and  with  iier  snowie  arms  most  white 

About  the  neck  slie  clasps  him  soft  and  light. 

He  secnis  to  shrink,  she  clings  and  toyes  the  more ; 

He  on  a  sudden  felt  loves  koney-rore 

Soak  in,  and  wonted  flames  to  heat  his  heart, 

And  to  o'respread  his  bones  and  every  part. 

Virqil,  iyFicaM,  1632. 

HONEYSTALKS.  Clover  flowers,  which 
contain  a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common 
for  cattle  to  overcharge  themselves 
with  clover  and  die. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous. 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honeyslalks  to  sheep. 

Tit.  Jndr.,  iv,  4. 

HOODMAN-BLIND.  The  childish 
sport  now  called  Llind-man's  huff. 

'\\'hat  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 

Uuml.,  iii,  4. 
Come,  boy,  and  make  me  this  same  »roaning  love. 
Troubled  with  stitches  and  the  cough  o'  the  lungs, 
That  wept  his  eyes  out  when  he  was  a  child, 
And  ever  since  hath  shot  at  hudman-ilind,  &c. 

Merry  Dev.  of  Edm.,  O.  PL,  v,  262. 
Why  should  I  play  at  hoodman-lUnd? 

K'ise  Woman  of  Uon^den. 

HOOD-WINK,    *.     Drayton    has   'this 


word,  which  must  mean  the  same  as 
hoodman-blind. 

By  moonshine  many  a  night  do  give  each  other  chase 
At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  &c. 

Polyolh.,  XXX,  p.  1225. 

By  HOOK  OR  CROOK.  By  one  in- 
strument or  another.  Warton  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  been  falsely  derived 
from  two  lawyers  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  judge  Hooke  and  judge 
Crooke ;  but  he  shows  that  it  is 
twice  used  by  Spenser,  and  occurs 
also  in  Skelton.  Observ.  on  Spenser, 
vol.  ii,  p.  23.5.     See  Todd. 

+>'or  wyll  suffer  this  boke 

By  hooke  tie  by  crooke 

Prynted  for  to  be.        Skelton,  Colin  Clout. 
tThereafter  ail  tliat  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 
The  spoile  of  peoples  evil  gotten  good. 
The  which  her  sii'e  had  scrap't  by  hooke  and  crooke, 
And  burning  all  to  ashes  pour'd  it  down  the  brooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  27. 
i  Likewise  to  get,  to  pill  and  poll  by  hooke  and  crooke 
so  much,  as  that,  &c.  Holland's  Suetonius. 

HOOP.  A  name  for  a  quart  pot ; 
such  pots  being  anciently  made  with 
staves,  bound  together  with  hoops, 
as  barrels  are. 

The  Englishman's  healths,  his  hoops,  cans,  half-cans, 
&c.  Decker's  Gul's  Hor/ib.,  p.  28. 

I  believe  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were  invented,  that 
every  man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more. 

Nash's  Tierce  Feidlesse. 

They  were  usually  three  in  number 
to  such  a  pot ;  hence  one  of  Jack 
Cade's  popular  reformations  was  to 
increase  their  number: 

The  three-hoopj'd  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.     2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  2. 

Will  not  this  explain  cock- a  hoop 
better  than  the  other  derivations  ?  A 
person  is  cock-a-hoop,  or  in  high 
spirits,  who  has.  been  keeping  up  the 
hoop,  or  pot,  at  his  head. 
tHOOP-RL\GS. 

But,  I  pray  you,  nothing 
Trnm  the  poor  country  villagers  ? 
Bun.  Very  little ; 

Hoop-rings  and  childrens  whistles,  and  some  forty 
Or  hfty  dozen  of  gilt-spoons,  that's  all. 

Carticriyht's  Lady  Errant.  1G51. 

fHOOP-SLEEVES.  Wide  capacious 
sleeves. 

His  heraldry  gives  him  place  before  the  minister, 
because  the  law  was  before  the  gospell.  Next  terme 
he  walkcs  his  hoopsleeve  gownc  to  the  hall;  there  it 
proclaimcs  him. 

Ocerbury's  New  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615. 

fHOOPER'S-HIDE.  A  name  for  the 
game  of  blind-man's  buff". 

But  Roliliin  fiiuliiig  him  silly, 

Most  iViciuL'v  touk  him  aside, 
The  while  that"  his  wife  with  WiUy 

Was  plaving  at  hooper's  hide. 

T/i'e  ll'inchester  M'eddinn,  an  old  ballad, 

HOOVES.    Used  for  the  plural  of  hoof. 
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Tlie  furious  genets  seem,  in  tlieir  career, 
To  make  an  tartbqiuiKe  with  tlicir  tliundring  hooves. 
l'iiiisJiuw'3  Liiiiail,  vi,  Gl. 

-fHOPS.  As  thick  as  /ivjjs,  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  phrase  which  is  not 
easily  acconntcd  for  if  the  cultivation 
of  hops  in  England  be  as  recent  as 
generally  supposed, 

llic  iicues'oflhi  i-  shall  fill  the  harhcis  shops, 
Ami  at  the  liakc-huusts,  as  thirke  as  hops 
Tiif  latliiip  nouien  as  they  mold  Iheir  bread 
ShiiU  with  their  dough  thy  fourefold  praises  knead. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
O  funious  Coriaf.liadst  thou  come  aniline, 
Thmi  wouldst  have  told  ns  iicwcs,  direct  and  plaine. 
Of  ty^'crs.  ilcpliants,  and  antelops, 
And  lliousanil  other  things  as  Ihicke  as  hops, 
Of  men  with  Ion;;  talcs,  laetd  like  to  hounds, 
Of  oysters,  one  whose  lish  weigli'd  forty  pounds.  Ibid. 

tllOP-OF-MY-THUMB.  A  term  of 
contempt,  but  it  does  not  appear 
necessarily  to  imply  diminutiveness. 

Sophos?  a  hop  of  my  thumb,  a  wretch,  a  wretch  ! 
Should  Sophos  meet  us  there  accompaiiy'd  with  some 

champion. 
With  whom  'iwcrc  any  credit  to  encounter, 
Were  he  as  stout  as  llercules  himself, 
Then  would  I  buckle  with  them  hand  to  hand. 

Wily  Berjttiled. 

Plaine  friend  hop  of  my  Ihnm,  know  you  w  ho  wc  are  ? 

The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1591. 

IIOPDANCE.  A  fiend  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare's  Edgar,  when  person- 
ating mad  Tom.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

Uopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  fur  two  wLite  herring. 

HOP-IIARLOT.  A  coarse  coverlet, 
evidently  corrupted  from  hap-harlot ; 
from  to  hap,  in  the  sense  of  to  ivrap. 
A  burlesque  kind  of  compound, 
similar  to  that  by  which  a  stout 
wrapping  coat,  or  cloke,  is  sometimes 
calk'd  a  icrap- rascal.  In  both  cases, 
the  thing  itself  is  meant  to  be  ridi- 
culed, by  appropriating  it  to  such 
M'earers.  It  is  variously  noticed  in 
old  dictionaries,  and  absurdly  enough 
by  some  etymologists,  as  may  be  seen 
in    Todd's    Johnson.  Day-sioain, 

which  occurs  with  it,  seems  a  similar 
compound. 

Cuvercd  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of 

dug-swain,  or  hop-harlots. 

Harrison,  Prff.  to  Ifotiush.,  ch.  12. 

HOPE,  for  mere  expectation,  as  sjyero 
is  sometimes  usid  in  Latin,  and 
iKntSu)  in  Greek. 

l!y  huw  much  hclltrthan  my  word  I  am, 
Hv  80  niiuh  bluiU  1  lalsil'y  men's  hopes. 

1  Hen.  ir,  i,  2. 

So  also  the  verb  : 

I  rniiiiot  hope 
Cirsar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  togctlier. 

jliit.  ana  CI.,  ii,  1. 


This  use  of  the  word  was  not,  how- 
ever, common  ;  and  Puttcnham, 
relating  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth 
that  he  said  "  I  hojie  I  shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow,"  calls  it  "  an  ill 
shapen  terme." 

Wliercat  the  king  laughed  a  good,  not  only  to  see  the 
tanner's  vaine  fearc,  but  also  to  heare  his  ill  shapeu 
ternie.  .^rt  of  Poesie,  B.  iii,  ch.  22. 

This  reading,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  ballad,  as  now  extant ;  there 
it  stands  thus : 

A  coUer,  a  coller,  the  tanner  he  sayd, 

I  trowe  it  will  breed  sorrowe : 
After  a  coller  cometh  a  halter, 

1  troice  I  shall  be  hang'd  to-morrow. 

Percy's  Eel.,  ii,  p.  92. 

The  HOPE,  on  the  Bankside  in  Surrey, 
one  of  the  London  theatres,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  at  which 
Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
acted,  as  appears  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  induction  to  that 
play : 

Articles  of  agreement  indented,  between  the  specta- 
tors or  hearers,  at  the  llope,  on  the  Bankside,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  on  the  one  party  ;  and  the  author  of 
Bartholomew  f'air,  in  tlie  said  place  and  county,  on 
the  other  party,  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of  October 
1614,  &c.  Induct,  to  Barlh.  Pair. 

The  Hope,  however,  was  not  one  of 
the  regular  theatres,  but,  as  well  as 
the  Swan  and  the  Rose  (also  on  the 
Bankside),  was  chiefly  used  as  a  ijear- 
gardcn.  Why  Joiison  produced  his  ^ 
play  there,  I  know  not;  but  he  speaks 
very  contemptuously  of  the  place  : 

Though  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  the  same  region  that 
some  here  perhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that 
the  author  hatli  therein  observed  a  special  decorum ; 
the  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smithlicld,  and  as  stinkicg 
every  whit.  Ibia. 

fHOPPER.     A  wild  swan. 

A  hopper  or  wilde  swan,  onocrotalus. 

inthals'  JJiclionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  2+. 

HOPSHACKLES.  What  these  were, 
we  can  only  guess.  By  the  context, 
in  the  following  passage,  where  only 
I  have  found  it,  they  appear  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon 
the  loser  of  a  race,  by  the  judges  of 
the  contest. 

Such  runners,  as  commonly  they  shove  and  shoulder 
to  stand  foremost,  vet  in  the  end  they  come  behind 
otlurs.  and  deserve  but  the  hopshackles, if  the  masters 
of  the  game  be  riglit  judjies. 

Mch.  Hcholemaster,  p.  100.  ed.  Upt. 

tnORN-FAIR.     A   fair  formerly  held 
at  Charlton  in  Kent,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  popular  writers  of  the    i 
seventeenth  and  eigliteenth  centuries,   j 
See  Cuckold' s-poiNT.  k 
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Wlien  men,  without  cloatlis,  go  naked  and  bare, 
And  cuckolds  forget  to  niaicli  to  Horn-fair; 
When  an  old  face  shall  ))lease  as  well  as  a  new, 
AVives,  husbands,  and  lovers  will  ever  he  true. 

Newest  Acad,  of  Compliments . 
Now  in  small  time  comes  on  Ilornfuir, 
Your  horns  and  ladles  now  prepare  ; 
"Wliile  some  that  <iO  to  see  tlie  sport. 
Come  home  willi  broken  noddles  for't. 

Foor  Robin,  1730. 
Now  weddings  are  in  season,  and  may  be  liad  with- 
out a  licence,  if  you  cause  sufficient  notice  to  be 
given ;  but  before  that  is  doue,  both  partys  ought  to 
ie  agreed,  and  be  well  satisfied  tliat  they  love  one 
auotlier  ;  for  if  the  woman  love  not  the  man  as  well 
as  lie  loves  her,  it  will  be  but  ha'f  a  weddinz,  and 
perhaps  the  worst  lialf  too;  for  in  that  case,  although 
she  may  consent  to  take  water  with  him  at  Union- 
stairs  to  be  married,  yet  she  may  afterwards  fall 
down  and  land  hini  atCuckold's-point,  and  make  him 
take  his  ne.xt  night's  lodging  at  Ilurnfair,  with  a 
breakfast  after  it  that  may  ride  upon  his  crop  as  long 
as  he  lives,  or  at  least  as  long  as  they  l.-oth  live 
together.  Poor  Baliit,  1733. 

HORN-THUMB.  A  nick-name  for 
a  pick-pocket.  This  quaint  term 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
GifFord,  from  whose  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson  the  following  illustrations  of 
it  are  taken.  It  alludes  to  an  old 
expedient  of  pick-pockets,  or  cut- 
purses,  who  were  said  to  place  a  case 
or  thimble  of  horn  on  their  thumbs, 
to  resist  the  edge  of  their  knife,  in 
the  act  of  cutting  purses. 

1  mean  a  cliUd  of  the  horii-thumh,  a  babe  of  booty, 
boy,  a  cut-purse.  Bart.  Fair,  act  ii,  p.  413. 

But  eosiu,  bicause  to  that  office  ye  may  not  come, 
Frcqut-nt  yoiu-  exercises : — a  home  on  your  thumbe, 
A  quick  eye,  a  sharp  knight.  Camblses,  0.  PI. 

We  also  give  for  oar  arms  three  whetstones  in  gules, 
■with  no  difference,  and  u))'in  our  creste,  a  left  hand, 
with  a  Jwrne  upon  the  thumbe,  and  a  knife  in  the 
liande.  Moral  Dialogue,  by  W.  Biilleyn. 

HOROLOGE.  A  clock  ;  from  the  Latin 
horoloyium. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set. 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.  Othello,  ii,  3. 

The  cock,  the  cottnlry  horolor/e,  that  rings 

The  clicarlul  warning  to  the  sun's  awake. 
Missing  the  dawning  scantles  in  his  wings, 

And  to  his  roost  doili  sadly  liim  betake. 

Drai/ionh-  Moses,  B.  ii,  p.  1591. 

HORSE-COURSER,  properly  HORSE- 
SCOURSER.  A  horse-dealer.  See 
ScoURSE.  Equorum  mancjo.  Coles. 
Junius  was  wrong  in  deriving  it  from 
the  Scotch  word  cose;  it  is  from  the 
English  word  scorse,  to  exchange, 
and  means  literally  a  horse-changer. 
Sec  ScoiiSE.  Hence  Coles  has  also 
horse-coursing,  equorum  jjermutafio. 
Abr.  Fleming  thus  deiines  it:  "Man- 
go equorum,  a  horse  scorser;  he  tliat 
buyeth  horses,  and  putteth  them 
away  again  by  chopping  and  chang- 
ing."     Nomencl.,   p.    51-J,  a.      The 


ho7'se-cou7'ser  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  and  that  described  in 
Overbury's  Characters  (51),  are  evi- 
dently horse-dealers,  and  nothing  else. 
From  Whalley's  note  on  Barth.  Fair, 
act  iii,  sc.  4,  it  appears  that  the  word 
was  familiar  to  him  in  this  sense, 
though  now  quite  disused.  See 
Johnson,  who  instances  the  w^ord 
from  Wiseman  and  L' Estrange. 

He  that  lights  upon  ahorse,  in  this  place  [Sniithfield], 
from  an  old  horse-courser,  sound  both  in  wind  and 
limb,  may  light  of  an  honest  wife  in  the  stews. 

D.  Lvpton's  London,  Uarl.  Misc.,  ix,  p.  317. 
Their  provendur,  though  divers  horse-coursers,  tliat 
live  by  sale  of  horse,  do  feed  tliem  with  sodden  rie,  or 
beanemeale  sod,  pampering  them  up,  that  they  may 
be  the  fairer  to  the  eie;  yet  it  is  not  good  foode  to 
labour  with         B.  Googe  on  Hnsbandri/,  B.  iii,  120,  b. 

HORSELEECH;  from  leech,  in  the 
sense  of  surgeon.  A  horse-doctor  or 
farrier. 

Or  if  the  horseleach  would  adventure  to  minister  a 
potion  to  a  sicke  patient,  in  that  hee  hath  knowledge 
to  give  a  drench  to  a  diseased  horse,  he  would  make 
himself  an  asse.  Euphv.es,  Epist.  Bed.,  A  i",  b. 

HORSE-LOAVES,andHORSE-BREAD. 
A  peculiar  sort  of  bread,  made  for 
feeding  horses.  It  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  present  to  give  b.read  to 
horses ;  for  which  reason  we  often 
read  of  horse-loaves,  &c.  The  receipts 
for  making  these  loaves  are  given  in 
various  books  on  hunting.  Thus  in 
G.  iMarkham's  book  on  the  hunting- 
horse  : 

The  next  food,  which  is  somewhat  stronger  and  better 
is  bread  thus  made :  take  two  bushels  of  good  clean 
beans  and  one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  grind  tliem 
together;  then,  through  a  fine  range,  bolt  out  the 
quantity  of  two  pecks  of  pure  meal,  and  bake  it  in 
two  or  three  loaves  by  itself;  and  the  rest  sift  tlirougli 
a  meal  sive,  and  knead  it  with  water,  and  good  store 
of  barme,  and  so  bake  it  in  great  loaves,  and  wiUi  tlie 
courser  bread  feed  your  horse  in  his  rest,  and  with 
the  liner  against  the  days  of  sore  labour. 

Book  i,  p.  52. 

Another  receipt  is  in  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  on  the  hunting-horse, 
p.  49,  which  is  also  made  of  one  part 
wheat  and  two  parts  beans,  and 
directed  to  be  made  into  "great 
household  peck  loaves — to  avoid 
crust."  So  also  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book. 

This  kind  of  food  is  particularly  re- 
commended to  strengthen  the  animal, 
which  eflect  is  still  atti'ibuted  to  com- 
mon bread : 

On  that  I  were  in  my  oat-tub,  niili  a  horse-loaf. 
Something  to  hearten  mo. 

B.  and  Ft.  Mght  Waller,  \,  1. 
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Latimer  shows  how  common  it  was 
80  to  feed  horses  : 

For  wlicn  a  man  riiletli  bv  tlie  way,  and  commetli  to 
liisinm-,  ami  [tivilli  to  tlii;  liobllei  liis  liorse  to  walk, 
and  SI)  liiiiiself  sittetli  at  the  tabic  and  niaketh  good 
clietTf,  and  furgitti-th  bis  horse,  the  liostler  ronicth 
nndsailli.  Sir,  AuifwiKf/iirrii^  shall  1  eive  your  liorse? 
Serm.,  fol.153,  b. 

These  loaves,  being  hirge,  became  a 
jocular  measure  for  the  lieight  of  any 
very  <limiiiutive  person  : 

Her* face  was  wan,  a  lean  and  wrilhel'd  skin, 
.  Her  stature  scant  three  horse-loarfs  did  exceed. 

Uarrbigt.  Ariosto,  vii,  62. 

Minshew  defines  the  word  dwarf  to 
mean  "a  dandiprat  or  elfe,  one 
no  higher  than  three  horse-loaves." 
So  also  Cotgrave,  in  Nain.  Rye- 
bread  is  said  to  be  given  now  to 
horses  in  Flanders.  Cens.  Lit.,  x, 
p.  369. 

+Laslly  fur  horse-bread,  that  three  horse-loves  be 
sold  by  the  baker  for  u  nenie,  xiiij.d.  for  xij  and 
every  loafe  to  weigh  the  full  w  eight. 

Dntion's  Countrey  Jiislice,  1620. 

tllORSE-NIGIITCAP.  A  bundle  of 
straw. 

Those  that  clip  (hat  they  should  not  shall  have  a 
horsf-niflhl-cap  for  their  labour. 

I'ciiiii/is  raritament  of  Threed-bare  Poets,  1608. 

IIORT-YARD.  A  garden,  now  softened 
to  orchard ;  from  ortgeard,  Saxon, 
which  itself  is  put  for  wyrtgeard,  a 
place  for  herbs. 

The  hort-yard  entering,  admires  the  fair 

And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys,  cited  by  Todd. 

HOSE.  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both 
in  one.  Chausses,  French.  In  French, 
distinguished  into  high  hose  and  low 
hose :  hunt  de  chausses,  and  bas  de 
chausses  (as  here,  Uppiiii  AND  NE- 
TiiicR  STOCKS,  which  see)  ;  the  present 
word  Las  being  only  a  contraction  of 
the  above.  Hose  are  most  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  hosa,  though 
the  Welch  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
even  the  French  not  remote. 
In  the  following  quotations  hose  evi- 
dently mean  breeches,  or  the  whole 
lower  garment : 

And  youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheuuiatiek  day.  Mrrri/  ir.  IK.,  lii,  1. 

Their  points  being  broken — down  fell  tlicir  Ao.vi; 

1  //<■«.  jr,  ii,  4. 
O,  rhimrs  arc  guards  on  wanton  Cujiid's  hose, 
ni»(lj;ure  not  Ins  slop.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

tilup   is    indeed    an     emendation     of 
Theiil)ald'8,  but  is  iiidubilid)ly  right. 
Tnnik  hose  were  the  round   swelling 
bretehcs,  stu-li  as  are  litiiciiKd  in  the 
following  passage  : 


Nay  you  are  stronge  men,  els  you  could  not  beare 
these  britches.  W  Are  these  such  great  hosel'  in 
faith,  goodniaii  collier,  you  see  with  your  nose.  l$y 
mine  honcstie  I  have  but  one  lining  m  one  hose,  but 
7  els  of  rug. 
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These  are  no  hose,  but  water  bougets,   I  tell  thee 

playne; 

Good  for  none  but  suclie  as  have  no  buttockes. 
l)yd  you  ever  see  two  suclie  little  Robin  ruddockes 
So  liiden  with  breeches?    chill  say  no  more  lest  I 

ofl'cndc; 
Who  invented  these  monsters  first,  did  it  to  a  godly 

ende. 
To  have  a  male  readie  to  put  in  other  folke's  stuffc. 

Damon  and  Pitlitas,  O.  PL,  i,  219. 

A  male  is  a  trunk. 

Sometimes  I  have  scene  Tarlton  play  the  clowne, 
niul  use  no  other  breeches  than  such  shppes  or 
siiviiigs,  as  now  many  gentlemen  wearc ;  they  are 
almost  capable  of  a  bushell  of  wheate,  and  if  they  bee 
of  sacke-cloth  they  woulUc  serve  to  Carrie  niawlt  to  the 
mill.  This  absurde,  clownish,  and  unseemly  attire 
only  by  custome  now  is  not  niislikcd,  but  rather  ap- 
proved. Wriyhl's  Passions  of  the  Minde,  1601, 
in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  178. 

[7'o  ina/ce  one's  heat't  sink  into  his 
hose,  to  terrify  him.j 

tWIicn  1  was  hurte,  then  twenty  more  of  those, 
I  made  the  lUiuiaynes  harts  to  late  their  hose. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

7'o  HOST,  from  the  substantive  an  host. 
To  take  up  abode,  to  lodge. 

Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 

Com.  of  Er.,  i,  2. 
Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Wlierc  you  shall  host.  All's  W.,  iii,  5. 

Also,  to  encounter  with  armies.  In 
this  sense  Milton  and  Pliillips  have 
used  it.  See  Johnson.  An  hosting 
jtace,  therefore,  in  Holinshed,  means 
a  fit  pace  for  an  onset  in  battle: 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  ready  in  the  lielJ  with  liys 
people, — and  advanced  forwai'd  with  them  towarde 
his  enimies,  an  hosting  pace.  Vol.  ii,  N  n  3. 

[Also  to  receive  the  sacrament.] 

tile  fell  sick  and  like  to  die,  whereupon  he  was 
shriven  and  would  have  been  hosted,  and  he  durst 
not  for  fear  of  casting.  Scogin's  Jests,  p.  27. 

IIOSTRY.     An  inn  ;   from  host. 

And  now  'tis  at  home  in  mine  '.ostri/. 

AInrloi  'sPauslus,T'i;h. 

Dryden  has  used  it,  but  it  seems  to 
be  now  obsolete.     See  Johnson. 
Also  for  a  lodging  in  general : 

Only  these  niarishcs  and  myric  bogs. 

Ill  which  the  fearful  ewfies  do  build  their  bowrcs, 
Yceld  nic  an  hoslry  'niongst  the  croaking  Iroiis, 
And  harbour  here  in  safely  from  those  ravenous  dogs. 
Spens.  F  Q.,\,  x.  23. 
+  And  yet  at  Lent  assises  anno  l)om.  1621,  sir  James 
Ley  delivered  in  his  charge,  that  inues  were  hosieries, 
by  the  coninioii  law,  and  that  every  man  might  erect 
and  kecpe  an  inne  or  an  hosterie,  so  as  iliey  were 
probi  homines,  men  of  good  conversation,  fame,  and 
re])orl,  and  dwelling  in  meet  places. 

Uallon's  CountreyJustice.'l&^O. 
tNor  are  the  men  only  expert  herein,  lint  the  women 
and  maids  also,  in  their  common  hostries. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

HOT.     Calleil ;    used   passively  as    the 
preterite  of  to  hight. 
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Wliylome  before  that  cursed  ilrajon  {;ot 

That  liap|)y  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defyld  tliosc  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  kot 
The  wfU  ot  liie.  S^ciis.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  29. 

vSo  also  fiofe: 

And  after  him  aiiotlier  knight  that  hole 

Sir  Brieiior,  so  sore  that  none  hiiii  life  behotc. 

Ibid.,  IV,  iv,  40. 

Also  for  the  past  participle  or  pre- 
terite of  to  hit: 

A  viper  smitten  or  hot  with  a  reed  is  astonied. 

Scot's  Discovert/  of  Witchcraft,  S  8. 

fHOTCHPOTCH. 

Rue.  jS'ay,thatspIaine  in  Littleton,  for  if  that  fee-simple 
and  the  fee  taile  be  put  together,  it  is  called  hotch- 
potch; now  this  word  hotch-potch  in  English  is  a 
pudding,  for  in  such  a  pudding  is  not  comonly  one 
thing  only,  but  one  thing  with  another. 

Retiirac  from  Pernassns,  1C06. 

fHOT-COCKLES.  An  old  game,  prac- 
tised especially  at  Christmas,  in  which 
one  person  knelt  down  hoodwinked, 
and  being  struck  behind,  was  to  guess 
who  inflicted  the  blow.  It  is  often 
alluded  to.  To  sit  upon  hot-cockles 
seems  to  mean  here  to  be  very  im- 
patient. 

Hee  laughs  and  kicks  like  Clirysippus,  when  lice  saw 
an  asse  eat  figs  ;  and  sits  upon  hot-cocHes  till  it  be 
blaz'd  abroad,  and  withal  intreats  his  neighbors  to 
make  bonetires  for  liis  good  hap  and  causeth  all  the 
l)els  of  the  palish  to  ring  forth  the  peal  of  Ins  owne 
fame.  Optick  Glasse  of  Uitmors,  1639. 

^ir  Dot.  What?  why,  here  has  been  the  great  devil, 
.''.lid  all  the  Utile  devils,  at  hot-cockles ;  and  Belzelnib 
and  his  dam  al  barly-break.  World  id  the  Moon,  1097. 
TIte  Poets  Hot  Cockles. 
Thus  poets  passing  time  away. 
Like  children  at  hot-cockles  play ; 
All  strike  by  turn,  and  Will  is  strook, 
(And  he  lies  down  that  writes  a  book) ; 
Have  at  thee,  Will,  for  now  I  come, 
Spread  thy  hand  faire  upon  thy  bomb, 
I'or  thy  much  insolence,  bold  bard. 
And  liitle  sense,  I  strike  thus  hard. 
AVhose  hand  was  that?  'twas  Jaspar  Mayne; 
Nay,  there  you're  out,  lie  down  again. 
With  Gor.dibert,  preface  and  all. 
See  where  the  doctor  comes  to  maul 
The  author's  hand,  'twill  make  him  reel, 
No,  Will  lies  still  and  does  not  feel ; 
That  books  so  light, 'lis  all  one  whether 
You  strike  with  that,  or  with  a  feather. 
But  room  for  one  new  come  to  town. 
That  strikes  so  hard  he'll  knock  him  down. 
The  hand  he  knows,  since  it  the  place 
Has  loucht  more  tender  then  his  face  ; 
Important  sheriff,  now  thou  lyst  down. 
We'll  kiss  thy  hands,  and  clap  our  own. 

Certuiiie  Verses  toritteii  by  sererall  of  the 
Aut/ior's  friends,  to  be  re-printed  with  the 
Second  Edition  of  Gondibert,  1053,  p.  23. 

d  HOT-HOUSE.  A  bagnio;  from  the 
hot  baths  there  used.  They  were  of 
iio  better  fame  in  early  times  than  at 
present.  See  B.  Jons.  Epigrams, 
B.  i,  Ep.  7. 

Whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  pluck'd  down  in 
the  suburbs,  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house, 
which  is,  I  think,  a  very  ill  house  too. 

Meas.for  il/.,  ii,  1. 
Besides,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  go  to  a  hot- 
Muuse,  you  shall  sweat  there  [at  court]  w'ith  courting' 


your  mistress,  or  losing  your  money  at  priaicro,  as 
well  as  111  all  the  stoves  in  S^wc-deu. 

B.  Jonj.  Everi/  Man  out  of  his  II.,  iv,  8 
Marry,  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat;  I  were  better  g(» 
to  si.vtecn  hot  houses. 

Fro-itnn,  iii,  6 ;  Snppl.  to  Sli.,  ii,  598. 

Minshew  renders  hot-house   by  vapo- 
rarium,  &c.,  and  i-efers  to  Stew  and 
Stove.     [See  Hummums.1 
fHOTIES. 

These  holy  titles  of  bishop  and  priest  are  now  grown 
odious  among  such  poor  sciolists  who  scarce  know 
the  hoties  of  things,  because  they  savor  of  antiquity. 
Hutcell's  Familiar  Letters,  16o0. 

f HOT-SHOTS  appear  to  have  been  a 
class  of  soldiers,  perhaps  skirmishers. 

In  the  reareward  conies  captaine  Crab,  lieutenant 
Lobster,  (whose  catching  clawes  ahvayes  puts  me  iu 
minde  of  a  sergeant)  the  blushing  prawne,  the  well- 
armed  oyster,  the  scoUop,  the  wUke,  tlie  massell 
cockle,  and  the  perewinkle;  these  are  hot-shots, 
veneriall  provocalors,  fishy  in  substance,  and  tleshlv 
in  operation.  '        Tai/lor's  Workes,^G•M}. 

wlien  those  inferior  princes  houses  are  guarded  witli 
hungry  halberdiers,  and  revvrend  rusty  bil-men,  with 
a  brace  or  two  of  hot-shots;  so  that  tlieir  pallaces  are 
more  like  prisons,  then  the  free  and  noble  courts  <,f 
commanding  potentates.  Ibid. 

HOTSPUR,  ar?J.  and  s.  Warm,  vehe- 
ment ;  or  as  an  appellation  for  a  per- 
son of  vehement  and  warm  disposi- 
tion, and  therefore  given  to  the 
famous  Harry  Percy.  A  very  violent 
rider  makes  his  spurs  hot  in  the  sides 
of  his  horse.  This  is  evidently  the 
allusion.  In  the  following  passage  it 
has  the  general  sense,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  conventional  name: 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot. 

It  hath  th'  e.\cuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood; 

And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 

An  harebrain'd  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  a  spleen. 

lHen.ir.v,i. 

After  Percy  is  killed,  it  is  said,  in 
allusion  to  his  surname,  that  his  sjmr 
is  cold : 

lie  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

3  Hen.  IP',  i,  1. 

And  directly  after, 

Ha — again, 
Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  v:as  cuW.\ 
Of  Hotspur,  cold-spur  ?  IhiJL. 

Spenser  uses  it  as  an  adjective  : 

The  /io/-.s/>Knr  youth,  so  scorning  to  be  crost. 

F.  q.,  IV,  i,  35. 

Horvey  as  a  substantive  : 

Cormorants  and  drones,  dunces,  and  hypocriticnll 
hiitspiirres.  Oahr.  Harr.  Four  Letters.  E  4.  b. 

Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  four 
books  of  Virgil : 

To  couch  not  mounting  of  master  vanquisher  hoai' 
spur. 

Where  vanquisher  hoatspur  is  the  ver- 
sion of  victoris  heri. 

W.us  are  begun  by  hairbvained  dissolute  captains. 
parasitical  fawners",  unquiet  hotspurs,  and  rcstlosj 
innovators.  Burton,  cited  by  Jolmsou, 
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Upton,  reversing  the  truth,  derives 
the  general  term  from  Percy's  sur- 
name. But  why  should  he  have  been 
80  called  if  the  term  had  no  previous 
meaniiip;? 
HOTSPUKRED,  participial  adjective, 
from  the  above.     Vehement. 

To  draw  Miirs  like  a  youii;;  IIi))|)olytus  with  an 
effeminate  countenance,  orVcnus  like  that  hotapurred 
Ilarpulice  in  Virgil,  this  proceedeth  from  a  senselcBS 
judgi'ment.  Peacham,  cited  by  Johnson. 

Philemon's  friends  then  make  a  king  again, 
A  Iwl-ipurr'd  youth  liciulit  Hvlas. 

ChaWiUl,  The'alma  S'  Clearchus,  p.  41. 

HOT  r  THE  SPUR  is  also  used  to 
signify  being  very  hotly  earnest  upon 
any  point. 

Speed,  an  you  be  so  hot  o'  Ih'  spur,  my  business 
Is  hut  brcatli,  and  your  desi'zn,  it  seems,  rides  post. 
'Shirley,  DoMf.  Heir,  act  v,  p.  02. 

To  HOVE,  for  to  hover.  Skinner  no- 
tices the  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was 
used  by  the  earlier  writers,  Gower, 
&c.     See  Todd. 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  tliat  mournful  dove  ; 

Ne  joy  of  ouglit  that  under  heav'u  doth/tcrc 

Can  comfort  me.  Spenser,  Sonnet  88. 

Metaphorically,  for  to  lurk  near  a 
place,  as  to  hover  is  also  used  : 

He  far  away  cspide 
.V  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  his  tnaiue, 
AViiich  hoeed  close  under  a  forest  side, 
.\s  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  themselv-s  did  hide. 

Ihid.,  F.  q..  Ill,  X,  20. 

fHOUNDSDITCH  was  formerly  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  pawnbrokers.  An- 
thony Munday  speaks  of  the  "  un- 
conscionable booking  usurers,  a  base 
kind  of  vermin,  who  had  crept  into 
Houndsditch." 

A  fish-wife  with  a  pawne  doth  money  seekc, 

Hce  two  |)pncc  takes  for  twelve  pence  every  wcckc ; 

Which  makes  me  aske  my  sclfe  a  question  plaiiic. 

And  to  my  selfe  1  answer  make  a;;aiuc  : 

Was  Houndsditch  Houndsditch  call'd,  can  any  tell. 

Before  the  broakcrs  in  thai  street  did  dwell? 

No  sure  it  was  not,  it  hath  got  that  name 

From  them,  and  since  that  time  tbey  thither  came ; 

And  well  it  now  may  called  be  Houndsditch, 

For  there  are  hounds  will  give  a  vengeance  twich. 

Tiiylor's  Worl-es,  1630. 

j"lIOUR.  Jn  a  (jood  hour,  a  phrase 
derived  from  the  French. 

One  asked  n  plainc  fellow  whether  he  could  tyle  or 
no?  hec  answered:  Yea,  in  a  good  houre  be  it  spoken, 
1  have  tyl'd  in  London. 

Copleifs  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fanri--s,  1611. 

•fTo  HOUSE.  To  enter  a  house,  to  go 
home. 

Follow  this  fair  lady  wherever  she  doth  go, 
And  where  she  houses,  come  and  let  me  know. 

The  Strand  Garland,  n.  d. 

HOUSEIj.  The  eucharist,  or  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  from  hvscl,  or 
hvsl,  Saxon,  which  has  been  deduced 
from  hostiuld,  Latin. 


And  thurfore  he  wryteth  unto  the  Corynthies,  that 
(if  the  holy  hoiesyll,  the  sacrament'  of  the  awtcr,  he 
had  shewed  iheui  the  matter  and  the  manner  by 
mouth.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  ji.  160. 

Kow  will  we  open  nnto  you,  through  God's  grace,  of 
the  holy  housell,  which  ye  shoulde  now  goe  unto. 

Saxon  Huinily,  publ.  by  Archb.  Parker. 

Also  the  act  of  taking  the  sacrament, 
perhaps  as  the  viaticum  : 

Likewise  in  hotcscU,  and  receiving  the  sacrament. 

Chaloner's  Morue  Encom.,  T  I  b. 

To  HOUSEL.  To  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  any  one  ;  huslian,  Saxon. 

The  king  and  quccne  descended,  and  before  the  high 
aulter  tlicy  wer  both  houseled,  with  one  host  devided 
hetwcene  them.  Holinshed,  vol.  ii,  P  p  p  7. 

Thomas  the  apostle's  hand,  that  was  in  Christ's  side, 
would  never  go  into  his  tomb,  but  alwayes  lay  with- 
out; which  hand  had  such  vertuc  in  it,  that  if  the 
priest,  when  he  goes  to  mass,  put  a  branch  of  a  vine 
into  his  hand,  the  branch  putteth  forth  grapes,  and 
by  that  time  that  the  gospel  be  said,  the  grapes  been 
ripe,  and  he  takes  the  grapes  and  wringeth  them 
into  the  chalice,  and  with  that  wine  housellfth  the 
people.    Legend,  quoted  by  Patr.  on  Rom.  Dec,  p.  17. 

Particularly,  to  give  it  as  the  viaticum 
to  dying  persons  : 

Also  chiUlieu  were  christncd  and  men  houseled  ani 
annovleJ  through  all  the  land.   Uolinshed,  vol.  ii,  N  G. 
Thou  wert  not  fwuseled,  neither  did  the  bells  ring 
Blessed  pcales,  nor  tow  le  thy  funerall  knell. 

Hoffman,  a  Tragedy,  sign.  I  2. 

In  profane  allusion,  to  prepare  for 
any  journey,  as  the  giving  of  the 
viaticum  implied  preparing  men  for 
their  final  journey : 

May  zealous  smiths 
So  housel  all  our  hackntys,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Ilighgatc. 

Ii.  ,j-  Fl.  Wit  Kithout  Money,  iii,  1,  p.  305. 

Mr.  Seward's  note  on  this  passage 
will  show  how  reluctantly  he  ad- 
mitted this  very  improper  allusion  : 
M-hich,  however,  was  certainly,  I  fear, 
intended  by  the  author. 
tHOUSING.     Houses. 

Wherefore  the  bastard  punxyed  another  mean  to 
annoy  and  grcvc  the  sayde  citic  sore,  and  therefore 
ordeynyd  a  great  fellowshipc  to  set  fyre  upon  the 
bridge,  and  to  brene  the  hovsynge  upon  the  bridge, 
and  through  tlierby  to  make  then\  an  open  way 
into  the  sayd  citie.   Jrrital  of  King  Edward  IF,  p.  30. 

Also,  coverings. 

You  may  uive  them  also  honey  and  raisins  after  the 
same  manner.  Be  sure  you  cover  them  with  warm 
housings  of  straw,  and  feeil  'em  with  care,  and  they'll 
reward  your  paius  bountifully. 

Luplon's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

HOUSLING,  j^art.  adj.  (from  the  above 
words).  Sacred,  or  rather  sacra- 
mental, being  to  celebrate  a  marriage, 
as  ISlv.  Todd  has  properly  observed, 
after  Upton. 

His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  turnc  most  fitt, 
The  housUng  tire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
(.\nd  bolv  water  thereon  sprincklcd  wide) 

At  which  llie  bushy  teade  a  groom  did  liiht. 

Spens.  F.  q.,l,  xii,37. 

fHOUX.     The  houghs,  or  ham-strings. 

But  as  the  prince,  setting  spurres  to  his  horse,  lode 
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with  full  carrier  among  tlie  most  daDgerous  skir- 
mishes, out  went  our  light  armed  i-onipaiiies,  and 
chargiug  them  behind,  iayd  at  the  hovx  and  backe 
parts  as  well  of  the  beasts  as  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  all  to-cut  and  liacked  them. 

Jmmianus  Marcdlinus,  1609. 

tHOWBALL.     A  simpleton. 

The  worst  of  tliem  no  howhall,  ue  no  foole. 

Thynne,  Deb.  belw.  Pride  and  Lowliness. 

fHOW-DEE.    A  greeting  ;  How  do  ye  ? 

Every  man  courts  the  walks  of  Spartan  stone, 
And  wearies  his  how  dey'  simply  till  uoone. 

Fletchefs  Poems,  p.  7. 
Such  was  thy  suddain  how-dee  and  farewell, 
Such  thv  return  the  angels  scarce  could  tell 
Thy  miss.  Fletcher,  p.  21 6. 

How.  His  neatness  consists  most  diversly,  sir.  JS'ot 
only  in  the  decent  wearing  cf  those  cloaths  and  clean 
linnen,  pruning  his  hair,  ruflling  his  boots,  or  ordiing 
his  shoe-tyes;  these  are  poor  expressions,  a  journey- 
man barber  will  do't.  But  to  do  his  office  neatly,  his 
garb,  his  pace,  his  postures,  his  comes  on  and  his 
comes  oft",  his  complements,  his  visits. 
Sgu.  His  Howdees. 

How.  In  which  a  profound  judgment  would  be 
puzzel'd.  Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

HOWLE-GLASSE.     See  Owl-glass. 
HOWLET,  diminutive  of  ow),  with  an 

aspirate  prefixed.    An  owl.    Still  used 

in  the  northern  counties. 

Lizai'd's  leg  and  howUt's  wing  Macb.,  iv,  1. 

Keep  a  fool  in  a  play,  to  tell  the  multitude  of  a  gentle 
faith  that  you  were  caught  in  a  wilderness,  and  thou 
niay'st  be  taken  for  some  far-country  hovilet. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii,  221. 

Often  joined  with  Madge,  &c.,  as 
Madge-hoivlet. 

tWhat  townes  are  laide  waste  ?  what  fields  lye  un- 
tilled?  what  goodly  houses  are  turn'd  to  the  habita- 
tions oi  hotolets,  dawes,  and  hobgoblins. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1C30. 
tSo  that  the  neighouring  owls  will  follow 
The  hovilet,  that  they  hear  but  hollow. 

Uudibras  Redivivus,  part  7,  170G. 

fHOWNDS.     A  sea-term. 

This  13  at  night,  it  blew  so  hard  at  west-south-west, 
that  one  of  their  great  gallions  bore  over-boord  the 
head  of  her  maine  mast,  close  under  the  hoionds,  not 
being  able  to  hoyst  up  her  maiue  sayle,  she  was 
forced  to  steere  alongst  with  her  fore-sailc,  fore-top- 
saile,  her  sjirit-saile,  and  miz/.en,  the  wind  being  at 
west-south-west,  they  steered  away  south  and  by  east. 
Taijlor's  Workes,  16£0. 

iTo  HOWT.     To  hoot. 

The  people  poynted  at  her  for  a  murtlierer,  yonge 
children  howled  at  her  as  a  strumpet. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592 

To  HOX.  To  cut  the  hamstrings  ;  cor- 
rupted from  to  houyh,  which  is  pro- 
nounced hock,  and  means  the  same. 
Both  from  hoh,  a  heel,  Saxon. 

If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward, 
Which  hoxes  honesty  belund,  restraining 
I'rom  course  nquir'd.  U'lnter's  T.,  i,  2. 

Recovering  his  feet,  with  Iiis  faulchion  hoial  the 
hinder  legs  of  the  mare  whereon  the  sultan  nd. 

KiiolUs'  Hist,  of  Turks,  p.  87. 
Metliouglit  his  hose  were  cut  and  drawn  out  with 
parsley ;  I  thru.st  my  hand  into  my  pocket  lor  a  knife, 
thinking  to  hoj;  him,  and  so  awaked. 

Lyty's  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  1. 

HOYLES.  Some  mode  of  shooting 
arrows  for  trial  of  skill. 


At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  eacli  one  could  cleave 
tlie  pin.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1170. 

To  HOYT,  or  HOIT.  To  make  a  riot- 
ous noise.  Hence  hoitij-toity,  and, 
perhaps,  hoyden. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hoyling  here  anon. 
You'll  wonder  at  it. 

Webster  and  Roioley,  Thracian  Wonder,  act  ii, 
Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  31. 
He  lias  undone  me  and  himself  and  his  cliildi-en,  and 
there  he  lives  at  home,  and  sings  and  hoils,  and  revels 
among  his  drunken  companions. 

B.  and  Fl.  Ka.  of  B.  Pestle,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it,  to  dance,  which 
this  passage  seems  to  confirm  : 

Could  do 
The  vaulter's  somersalts,  or  us'd  to  woo 
With  huiting  gambols.  Donne. 

Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that  it 
means  to  use  riotous  mirth,  whether 
in  voice  or  action. 
To  HUCK.     To   bargain,   to  deal  as  a 
huckster. 

Now  is  the  time  (time  is  a  god)  to  strike  our  love  good 

lucke. 
Long  since  I  cheapen'd  it,  nor  is  my  comming  now  to 

hucke.  Warnefs  Alb.  Eugl.,  v,  26,  p.  129. 

A  near,  and  hard,  and  hacking  chapman  shall  never 
buy  good  flesh.  Hales,  quoted  by  Todd. 

tAlbeit  I  know  it  is  reason  theie  doe  allowe  liie,  and 
soe  I  thought  you  hadcontracted  with  them  in  England, 
yet  is  it  nuereasonfor  me  to  stand/n(r/(-(H-(/ witli'tlieni 
for  myself;  beside  I  looke  for  the  same  answere  theie 
doe  make  for  other  principall  officers  serving  under 
me,  which  you  say  they  must  pay,  and  theie  say  the 
queene  must  pay  them. 

Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1586. 

fHUCKLE-BONES.     The  hip-bones. 

You  must  go  about  to  let  the  sicke  lie  in  such  a 
fashion,  that  he  may  lie  upright,  and  have  tlie  joynts 
of  his  huckle-bones  lie  verie  high. 

Barrough's  Method  of  Physick,  1624. 
His  huckle-bones  on  either  side 
Between  'em  did  his  rudder  hide; 
So  that  his  bob-tail  could  appear 
To  none,  e.vcept  they  stood  i'  th'  rear. 

Uudibras  ll.diricus,  1707. 

tHUCKLER.     The  name  of  a  dance. 

Then  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  a  maske  of  noble- 
men, knights,  gentlemen,  and  courtiers,  alforc  the  king, 
in  the  middle  round,  in  the  garden.  Some  speeches  : 
of  the  rest,  dancing  the  huckUr,  Tom  13odlo,  and  tlie 
Cowp  Justice  of  Peace.  Ashlon's  Diary,  1017. 

To    HUD,    for    to    hood.      Albumazar, 

O.  PL,  vii,  179.     See  Brail. 
HUDDER-MOTHER.      See    Huggeu- 

MUGGER. 

HUDDLE,  5.  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  to  old,  decrepid  persons,  pro- 
bably from  having  tlieir  clothes 
awkwardly  huddled  about  tjiem ;  or 
from  being  bent  with  age  so  that  their 
figure  appears  all  huddle  and  confu- 
sion. 

I  care  not,  it  was  sport  enough  for  me  to  see  these 
old  huddles  hit  home. 

Lyly's  Alex.  S-  Camp.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  12S. 
Thou  half  a  man,  half  a  goat,  all  a  beast,  hoiv  does  thv 
vouiig  w^ife,  old  huddle  .■'  Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  19. 
'i'hese  old  huddUt,  having  overcharged  their  gor^u 
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witli  faneie,  account  all  honest  recreation  mere  foUie, 
and  liavin?  taken  a  surfct  of  delight,  seem  now  to 
savour  it  with  despight.  Euphucs,  C  A,  i) 


+HUDDLE.     A  confused  heap 

I  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  ont  of  my  way,  to  see  the 
famous  Stoiie-heiiie,  one  of  the  wonders  ol  Ln;ziana, 
and  which  none  oi  ihcir  authors  know  what  to  niake 
of;  it  is  a  jireat  hmldU  of  large  stones,  placed  in  a 
circular  form;  some  of  them  thirty  loot  high,  auU 
some  laid  a-cioss  on  the  to|)S  of  others  ,  ,_,, 

Jotinidj  throiKjh  England,  \.i~i. 

As  an  adj.,  heaped  confusedly. 

A  suddain,  A».W/c,  indigested  thought 

llowls  iu  my  brain 'tis  the  safest  metlujd -. 

The  lierc-ngejul  Queen,  1698 

+IIUDLED-UP.     Hushed  up. 

The  matter  was  liudled  up,  and  little  spoken  of  it. 

Vdsoti's  Life  of  James  I,  lCo3,  p.  2bo. 

YVo  HUFF.     To  swagger. 

The  smell  is  the  senting  bawd,  that  hvffs  and  snnffs 
up  and  downe,  and  hath  the  game  alwayes  in  the 
•ninde.  Taylor's  U urkes,  Ibi^. 

One  asked  a  7ii#H5' gallant  why  hee  had  not  alioking- 
jslasse  ill  his  cliamber;  he  answered,  he  durst  not, 
because  hee  was  often  angry,  and  then  he  look  d  so 
terribly  that  he  was  fearefull  to  looke  upon  himselle. 

Ibid. 
Ploicrd.  Iniquity  ahoundeth,  though  pure  zeal 
Teach,  preach,  '/ii'ffe,  puft'c,  and  snutfe  at  it,  yet  still, 
Still  It  ahoundeth. 

RandolplCs  Mv.ses  Loohng-Glasse,  16  W. 
\nd  the  same  threats  and  menaces  of  the  palatine 
beni"  carry'd  to  the  marshal  de  Tonueurc,  iiolwith- 
stanSing  all  his  former  encomiums,  Oli !  quo  he,  the 
palatine's  a  yonng  prince ;  give  him  leave  to  huff  and 
ding  for  his  livinK ;  words  break  no  bones :  when  all's 
done  'tis  the  coach  wheel,  not  the  fly  that  raises  the 
Just.'  ^/"^  Vu!/"'^  Prince,  1090. 

Pray  neighbour,  why  d'ye  look  awry  V 
You're  grown  a  wondrous  stranger; 
You  huff,  you  pout,  you  walk  about 
As  tho'  you'd  ijurst  with  anger. 

A'eieesl.  Academy  of  Compliments,  171i- 

HUFFCAP.  A  cant  term  for  strong 
ale  ;  from  inducing  people  to  set  their 
caps  in  a  bold  and  hufling  style. 

To  quench  the  scurching  heat  of  our  parched  v.hrotes, 
with  the  best  nippitatum  iu  this  town,  whicli  is  com- 
iiionly  called  hufaip,  it  will  make  a  man  looke  as 
though  he  had  scene  the  devill,  and  quiekely  move 
him  to  call  his  own  father  hoorson 
"  Fulwet's  Art  ofFlallcry,  11  3. 

tTlicre's  one  thing  more  I  had  almost  forgot, 
And  this  is  it,  of  ale-houses,  and  nines, 
Wine-marchants,  vintners,  brewers,  who  much  wins 
By  others  losing,  1  say  more  or  lesse 
W  ho  sale  of /it'jm/;  liquor  doe  professc. 

Taylor  s  II  orkes,  lUoU. 

^Also,  a  swaggerer.] 

+Bnt  'tis  a  niaxime  mortals  cannot  hinder. 

The  dou-hty  deeds  of  Waketields  huffe-cup  pindcr 

Ave  not  so  pleasant  as  the  faire  Aurora, 

When  Kiniiod  rudely  plaid  on  his  bandora.  Jhul. 

tl'retliee  tell  me  true,  was  not  this  hvff-cap  once  the 

Indian  emiierour,  and  at  another  time  did  not  he  call 

himself -Ma.vimiuc? 

Clifford  3  l^oles  upon  Drxjden,  lOh/. 

•fllUFFER.     A  swaggerer. 

Welcome  niask-teaier,  peevish  gamstcr,  hiffer; 
All  fools,  but  politiciauB,  we  can  sutler. 

Vertue  JlelrmfJ.  IfiSJ. 

IllUFFRING.     Swaggcrin-r,  from  huf- 
fi.')- ;  or  perhaps  a  niisprmt  for  hvjfinc/. 

And  all  beUire  it  will  be  overborn, 

Helore  its  blustring  blasts  flie  to  the  shores 

With  mightie  h'ping,  pufling,  rumbling  roaics. 

Virgil,  bij  \  icars,  ICoi. 


HUFF-SNUFF.  A  fierce,  bullying 
person  ;  from  hiif  and  smij",  botli 
denoting  anger.     See  Snuff. 

Those  roariu','  hectors,  free-booters,  desperadoes,  and 
bullying  huff-snuffs,  for  the  most  part  like  those  whom 
Tacitus  stiies,  "  hospitihus  tantum  metueiidi." 

Vzell's  Rabelais,  vol.  iv,  Pref.,  xxni. 

fHUFTY.  A  swagger.  Hence  hufty- 
tvfty. 

Cut  their  meat  after  an  Italian  fashion,  wearc  their 
hat  and  feather  after  a  Germaine  hufty. 

Melton,  p.  52. 
Master  Wvldgoose,  it  is  not  your  huftie  tuflie  can 
make  mee  afraid  of  your  bigge  lookes. 

Breton's  Poste  with  a  Packet  of  Mad  Letters,  1637. 

fHUGEOUSLY.  For  hugely;  very 
"•reatly.  A  favorite  word  in  the  1 7th 
century. 

Catch.  To  satisfie  you 

In  that  point,  we  will  sing  a  song  of  his. 

./,(,/.  Let's  ha't;  1  love  these  ballads  hngeously. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  I60I. 

In  HUGGER-MUGGER.      In  secrecy, 
or  concealment.     For  the  various  de- 
rivations,  see  Todd.     But   I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  all  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  different  spellings 
are   founded    on    similar    mistakes ; 
while  the    word   was   really    formed 
from  hug,   or  hugyer,  by  a  common 
mode     of    burlesque     reduplication. 
Steevens  found  to  hugger,  for  to  lurk 
about.     The  phrase  in  hugger-mugger^ 
is  now  obsolete ;  the  word  is  used,  if 
at   all,    as  an  adjective,    as,  hugger- 
mugger  doings ;  or  an  adverb,  as,  it 
was  all  carried  on  hugger-mugger. 

And  we  have  done  hut  greenly 
In  huqner-mugger  to  inter  him.  Ilaml.,  iv,  5. 

And  how  quaintly  he  died,  like  a  politician,  in  hugger- 
mugger.  Mevenyer's  Trag.,  O.  Vl,  iv,  o'io. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  viii,  48. 

One  word,  sir  Quintilian,  m  hugger-mugger. 

Satiromaslix,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  m,  I6i. 
For  most  that  most  things  knew. 
In  hunqer-mugger  utter'd  what  they  durst. 

•'•'  Mirror  Jor  Mag.,  p.  +»7. 

So  these  perhaps  might  sometimes  liave  some  furtive 
conversation  iu  hugger  mugger. 

Curyat,  Crtid.,  n,  p.  2»1,  repr. 

Ill  old  books,  I  do  nottind  the  phrase 
iu  any  other  form  ;  but  the  common- 
ness of  it  in  that  usage  strongly  proves 
the  rashness  of  some  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, who  thought  proper  to  change 

it. 

Ascham  writes  it  hudder-mofher,  pro- 
bably from  some  assumed  notion  of 
its  ctvmology  : 

It  lurkes  not  in  corners,  and  hudder-mother. 

Toxophtlus,  p.  19,  repr. 

[JIuggle-duggle  is  used  in  Bomewbat 
the  same  sense.] 
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tTo  tlie  tune  of  the  Kew-England  psalm,  higgle  diiggle, 
ho  ho  ho,  the  devil  he  laught  aloud.         Sump  Suiigs. 

HUGY,  or  HUGIE,  for  hu-e. 

Could  not  that  happy  hour 
Once,  once  have  liapt.  in  wliich  these  Imgie  frames 
\Vith  death  by  fall  might  have  opuresscd  me. 

terrex  and  Turrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  13D. 
A  strong  turret,  compact  of  stone  and  rock, 
Hiiqu  without,  but  liorrible  within. 

Tancred  and  Ghm,  0.  PI.,  ii,  213. 
And  round  about  were  portraid  hoere  and  there 
'Ihe  hugie  hosts,  Uarius  and  his  power, 
His  kings,  priuces,  his  peeres,  and  all  his  llower. 

Siu-kv.  MiiT.  Mag.,  p.  266. 
■ttlierewith  tliey  threw  up  stones  oi'  hng'ie  waights 
into  the  ayre.  Kiiolks,  Hist,  of  Turks,  p.  684* 

Drvden  has  usod  this  word.  See 
Todd. 
HUKE,  or  HUIK.  A  kind  of  mantle 
or  cloke  worn  in  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Huque,  French  ;  huca,  low 
Latin.     See  ]\linshew. 

As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that 
seemed  to  be  a  messuugcr  in  a  nch  hitke. 

Bacon's  Ktic  Attdantis. 

Johnson  has  this  instance  ;  I  find  the 
M'ord  also  in  the  Muses'  Recreation : 

Heralds  with  iiitkes,  hearing  full  hie, 

Cryd  largesoe,  lar^'cssc,  chevaliers  tres  hardy. 

D.'Jiunce  to  K.  Arthur,  S^c. 

But  it  is  more  correctly  given  in 
Percv's  Reliques,  where  tlie  former 
line  runs. 

And  heraults  in  Itcakes,  hooting  on  high. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  26. 

That  edition  is  said  to  be  composed 

of  the  best  readings  in  three  different 

copies. 

[Used  sometimes  as  a  verb,  to  cloak.] 

tAnd  yet  I  will  not  let  it  alone,  hut  throw  some  light 
vaile  of  spotlesse  pretended  well-uieaning  over  it,  to 
hiike  and  mask  it  from  publicke  shame  and  obloquy. 

King's  Uulfe-iteunuicorth  of  Wit,  1013,  ded. 
+The  women  there  are  no  fashion-mongers,  but  they 
keepe  in  their  degrees  one  eontinuall  habit,  as  the 
richer  sort  doe  weare  a  liuicke,  which  is  a  robe  of  chith 
or  stutfe  plated,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  gatliered 
and  sowed  together  in  the  forme  of  an  English  potlid, 
with  a  tasseiron  the  lop,  and  so  put  upon  the  head, 
and  the  garment  goes  over  her  riiife  and  face  if  she 
please,  and  so  downe  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  man 
may  meet  his  owne  wife,  and  pcrh;ips  not  know  her 
from  another  woman.  Toglor's  Workes,  IGoC. 

^Huke,  a  Dutch  attire,  covering  the  head,  lace,  and 
all  the  body.  Bunion's  Ludics  Dictionary,  1691. 

+Tlie  German  virgins,  when  they  prepared  to  give 
meeting  to  their  betrothed,  and  so  to  proceed  to  the 
conjngal  ceremony,  put  on  a  streiglit  or  plain  garment, 
such  a  one  as  they  in  some  places  call  a  liuk,  and  over 
that  a  cloak  without  spot  or  stain,  bearing  a  garland 
woven  of  vervain.  Ibid. 

HULK.     A   ship,  particularly  a   heavy 
one. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  thougli  greater  hulks  draw  deep 
Tro.  and  Cress.,  ii,  3. 
As  when  the  mast  of  some  wcU-timber'd  hulke 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  stornie 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulke. 

Si,ens.  F.  Q.,  V,  .\i,  29. 

fHULL.     A  shell ;  a  cover. 

Folliculi  vel  retrimeuta  uvarum, Le  marc. 


The  hulkes, /»(//«,  or  skinnesof  grapes,  when  tlieii 
moisture  is  crushed  and  pressed  out.  Nommclator. 
Glunia,  Varro  ....  La  paille  qui  couvrele  grain.  The 
huikc  or  hut  wherin  the  corne  heth.  Ibid. 

tro  HULL.     To  shell. 

Also  cucumber  seed  chewed,  or  if  it  be  hulled  and 
beaten,  and  drnnke  with  water,  it  helpeth  greatly 
against  thirst  eugendrcd  t  lirongh  lieate  of  the  stomach. 
Sar rough's  Method  ofFhysick,  16:^4. 
Against  tlie  wind.— Take  cummin-seed,  and  steep 
them  in  a  sack  24  horns,  dry  them  by  the  lire,  and 
hull  them,  then  take  fennel  seed,  carraway  seed,  and 
annise  seed,  beat  all  these  togi.-t!a-r,  and  take  every 
morning  lialf  a  spoonful  in  brntli  or  beer  fasting. 

The  Countess  of  Kent's  Choice  Manual,  167C. 

To  HULL.  To  float,  by  the  effect  of 
the  waves  on  the  mere  hull,  or  body 
of  a  vessel. 

Mar.  Will  you  lioi=t  sail,  sir?  h;re  lies  yovir  way. 
Vio.  Ao,  good  swabber,  I  am  to  hull  here  a  httie 
longer.  Twelfth  N.,  i,  6. 

Thus  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Towards  this  reme'dy.  Hen.  Till,  ii,  4. 

That  all  these  mischiefs  hull  with  flagging  sail. 

Noble  Soldter,^6^U. 
These  are  things 
That  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to  a  foist. 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosv, 
Hull,  and  cry  cockles.  B.  and  Fl.  Philuster,  v,  4. 

fHULL  CHEESE.  A  cant  name  for  a 
sort  of  ale. 

Hull  cheese,  is  much  hke  a  loafe  out  of  a  brewers 
basket,  it  is  composed  of  two  simples,  mault  and 
water,  in  one  compound,  and  is  cousin  germane  to 
the  mightiest  ale  m  England.     Taylor's  (fu;- to,  1630. 

HUM.  A  sort  of  strong  liquor.  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  it  was  a  mixture  of  ale 
or  beer,  and  spirits. 

Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  their  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  hum, 
Meath,  and  Obarni.  B.  Jons.  Detil  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 

Lord,  what  should  1  ail? 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  stomach;  would  I'd 
some  hu)n.  B.  and  Ft.  U'ltdgoose  Chase,  ii,  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  wines,  yet  there 
be  stills  and  hmbecks  going,  swetting  out  aqua  viiie 
and  strong  waters,  deriving  their  names  from  cinna- 
mon, balm,  and  aniseed,  such  as  stomach-water, 
huinm,  &.C. 

Heyioood's  Drunkard,  p.  48,  cited  by  Gifford. 

It  is  introduced  in  the  Beggar's 
Bush,  li,  1,  among  terras  of  the  cant 
language,  which,  probably,  was  its 
origin. 
HUM-GLASSES.  Small  glasses,  used 
particularly  for  drinking  hum,  as  now 
liqueur-glasses ;  which  proves  the 
strength  of  the  compound,  whatever 
it  was. 

They  say  that  Canary  sack  must  dance  again 

To  the  apothecary's,  and  be  sold 

I'or  physic  in  huin-ylasses  and  thimbles. 

Shirley's  Wedding,  ii. 

HUMBLE-BEE.  A  well-known  insect. 
]\h-.  Todd  has  found  humblinge  in 
Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  humming,  or 
rumbling,  from  which  the  word  may 
well   originate.      See   Bumble-bee  ; 
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-where  the  strange  mistake  of  sup- 
posing it  to  have  no  sting  is  noticed. 
it  is  the  apis  lapifhtria  of  Linnaeus; 
and  among  its  genuine  characters  is 
this:  "sting  of  the  females  and  neu- 
ters pungent,  and  concealed  within 
the  abdomen."  Donovan,  Insects, 
pi.  385.  Dr.  Shaw  thus  concludes 
his  account  of  the  apis  lapidaria  : 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  tli;it  the  bees  of  this 
division  in  the  ■jcnus,  are  popularly  known  by  the 
title  of  humble-bees,  and  some  authors  inconversant 
in  natural  liistory,  have  most  eiToneously  imagined 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  above  name,  to  be  desti- 
tiile  of  a  sling.  Naturalist's  SBsc,  plate  454. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  elucidation, 
and  the  reference  to  Chaucer,  that 
this  article  is  here  introduced. 

HUMBLESSE,  for  humbleness.  Fre- 
quently used  by  Spenser,  who  had  it 
from  Chaucer. 

tHUMMlNG.  Strong,  applied  to  malt- 
liquors. 

But  if  you  cliusc  a  little  drink, 
A  glass  of  wine  or  humming  beer. 
The  heart  and  spirit  for  to  cheer, 
Baulk  not  the  cause,  but  venture  in, 
To  take  a  slass  ere  you  begin.    I'oor  7JoJin,173o. 
I,  in   return,  present  you  with  what  is  commonly 
caUed  the  compliments  of  the  season,  i.  e..  That  it 
may  be  your  good  luck  to  have  good  husbands,  good 
wives,  faithful  servants,  good  masiers  and  mistresses ; 
and  every  one  of  \ou  good  plenty  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England,  good  plumb   puddings,  good  liumminq 
strong  beer,  good  lircs,  and  good  company  to  sit  by 
them;    and  a  thousand    other    valuable    blessings, 
besides  kickshaws,  &.C.,  during  all  this  merry  season 
of  cold  weather.  I'oor  Jlobiii,  1764. 

j-HUMMUMS.  An  eastern  name  for 
sweating-baths. 

The  hummums  (or  swcatingplaces)  are  many,  resplen- 
dent in  the  azure  pargetting  and  tyling  wherewith 
they  are  ceruleatcd.  Uerbert's  Travels,  1638. 

They  were  introduced  into  England 
soon  after  tliis  date,  and  are  mentioned 
not  unfrequentlyin  the  writers  of  the 
l/th  cent.  Tliere  were  hummums 
of  this  description  in  Covent-garden, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
hotels  which  retain  the  name. 

Av,  and  thee  and  I,  if  we  do  not  reform.  Sax,  I'm 

ali'raid  shall  sweatin  those  everlasting /j»»«niH/«i  with 

him.  Mountfort,  Greenwich  Par/i-,  161)1. 

Q.  Wliat's  your  place  of  worship  ? 

ji.  The  hummums. 

Q.  And  what's  vour  devotion  there? 

y/.  To  sweat  for  the  relicts  of  an  old  clap,  and  cup_for 

the  sake  of  comple.vion.     The  Beans  Catechism,  1703. 

HUMOUR.  The  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  this  word,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  was  exces- 
sive ;  what  are  properly  called  the 
manners,  in  real  or  ficlitious  character, 
beins  then  denominated  the  humours. 
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But  it  was  applied  on  all  occasions, 
with  little  either  of  judgment  or  wit; 
every  coxcomb  had  it  in  liis  mouth, 
and  every  particularity  which  he  could 
affect  was  termed  his  humour.  Shake- 
speare has  abundantly  ridiculed  it  in 
the  foolish  character  of  Nym  ;  and 
Jonson  has  given  it  a  serious  attack 
in  the  induction  to  his  play  of  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  the  very 
title  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  bears  witness  to 
the  popularity  of  the  terra.  Jonson 
says  that  he  introduces  the  subject 

To  give  these  ignorant,  well-spoken  days 
Some  taste  of  their  abuse  of  tliis  word  humour. 

This,  it  is  answered,  cannot  but  be 
acceptable. 

Chiefly  to  such  as  have  the  happiness 
Daily  to  see  how  the  poor  innocent  word 
Is  rack'd  and  tortur'a. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  long  and  serious 
definition  of  the  word,  which,  with  a 
good  deal  of  logical  affectation,  he 
rightly  deduces  from  the  original 
sense,  moisture.  To  understand  this 
definition,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
conjectural  and  fanciful  philosophy 
that  prevailed  when  the  senses  of 
many  of  our  words  were  fixed.  The 
disposition  of  every  man  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  i'our  principal  humours, 
or  fluids,  in  his  body;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  which  was  prevalent  iu 
any  one,  might  be  called  his  particular 
humour.  Blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and 
melancholy,  were  the  four  humours  ; 
the  two  latter  being  not  so  properly 
difiereut  fluids,  as  one  fluid,  bile,  in 
two  different  states;  common  bile, 
X()\i],  choler,  and  black  bile,  ut\ay- 
■^oXta.  From  these  fluids  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  the  four  principal  tem- 
peraments, or  mental  humours ;  the 
sanguine,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and 
melancholic :  the  fluids  themselves 
being  more  remotely  referred  to  the 
four  elements.  Their  connection  is 
thus  stated  by  Howell: 

And  it  must  be  so  while  the  starrs  poure  different 
influxes  upon  us,  but  especially  while  the  humors 
within  us  have  a  symbolization  with  lhe/w»»-  elements, 
who  are  in  rcstlesse  conflict  among  thcmselfs  who 
shiUl  have  the  mastery,  as  the  humors  do  in  us  for  a 
predominancy.  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  80. 

See  Elements. 

Tliis  doctrine  was  that  of  the  schools, 
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derived  from  the  Greek  physicians. 
Having  gravely  settled  the  use  of  the 
term,  which  in  the  introduction  to  a 
comedy  is  curious  enough,  Jonson 
proceeds  to  the  abuse  of  it : 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  py'd  feather. 
The  cable  hat-baiiil,  or  the  three-piJ'd  ruff, 
A  yard  of  slioe-tye,  or  the  S«itzer's  knot 
On  liis  Freiicli  garters,  sliouUl  affect  a  humour, 
O,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous ! 

Eoery  M.  out  of  his  H.,  Ind. 

To  which  is  replied  : 

He  speaks  pure  troth ;  now,  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain. 
It  is  his  humour. 

Shakespeare's  attack  upon  it  is  made 
in  a  pleasanter  way,  and  so  much  the 
more  efl'ectual,  as,  in  such  cases,  the 
Horatian  maxim  is  most  true,  that 
ridicule  is  better  than  reproof.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

And  this  is  true :  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying ;  he 
hatli  WTODg'd  me  in  some  humours:  I  should  have 
borne  the  humour'd  letter  to  lier ;  but  I  liave  a  sword, 
and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  j'our 
wife,  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  Sec. — .Vdieu,  I 
love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese;  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it. 

On  which  curious  harangue,  the  page 
exclaims. 

The  humour  of  it !  liere  a  fellow  frights  humour  out 
of  its  wits.  Jlerri/  IK  jr.,  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  here  the  key  to 
his  strange  character  of  Nym,  which 
was  evidently  meant  to  exemplify  the 
absurd  abuse  of  that  word.  Nym 
also  aiFects  sententious  brevity  of 
speech,  which  was  another  prevalent 
folly,  and  is  attributed  to  him  in 
Hen.  V,  iii,  2.  Without  these  parti- 
cular objects,  the  character  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  too  absurd.  Pistol 
also  should  be  considered  not  as  a 
mere  imaginary  character,  but  as  a 
fellow  whose  head  is  crammed  with 
fragments  of  plays,  and  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  vehicle  for  his  ridicule 
of  many  absurd  and  bombastic  pas- 
sages in  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Jonson  has  also  a  jocular  attack  upon 
humour  : 

Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  ran  he  angry  as  well 
as  another,  sir.  Cash.  Thy  rheum.  Cob  ?  thy  humour, 
thy  humour;  thou  mistak'st.  Cob.  Humour.''  mack' 
I  think  it  be  so  indeed ;  what  is  that  htmour  ?  some 
rare  thing,  I  warrant.  Cash.  Marry,  I'll  tell  thee, 
Cob  ;  it  is  a  gentlemanlike  monster,  bred  in  the  special 
gallantry  of  our  time,  by  affectation,  and  fed  by  folly. 
Cob.  How!  must  it  be  fed  ?  Cash.  O,  ave,  humour'i? 
nothing  if  it  be  not  fed.  Pidst  thou  never  liear  of 
that?  it  is  a  common  phrase,/cf;/  ?«//  humour! 

Everi/  Man  in  his  IT.,  iii,  4. 

This  is  comic  ;  except  that  Cob's  mis- 


take of  rheum,  for  humour,  is  out  of 
all  probability ;  it  is  far  beyond  the 
learning  of  Cob's  station  or  character, 
to  know  that  either  rheum  or  humour 
meant  moisture,  and  consequently  to 
confound  them ;  the  very  blunder 
supposes  too  much  knowledge.  In 
noticing  the  phrase,  feed  my  humour, 
Jonson  meant  also  to  ridicule  the  in- 
consistency it  conveyed  oi  feeding  a 
moisture.  That  the  term  humours 
was  substituted  for  that  of  manners, 
he  also  notices  : 

No  clime  breeds  better  matter  for  your  whore, 
Bawd,  squiie,  impostor,  many  persons  more, 
Whose  manners,  now  call'd  humours,  feed  the  stage. 
Frologue  to  the  Alchemist. 

HUMOROUS.     Moist,  humid. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those  trees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  I, 

Other  writers  use  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  Niccols,  in  Winter's 
Nights  : 

T!ie  htimorous  night  was  waxed  old,  still  silence 
hush'd  each  thing.  Mirror  for  Mug.,  p.  558. 

Chapman,  in  his  Homer,  B.  ii,  and 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  apply  this 
epithet  to  night.  Drayton  also  to 
fogs: 

The  humorous  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  light. 

Baron's  Tfars,  B.  i,  St.  47. 

Humorous  was  also  used  for  capri- 
cious, as  humoursome  now  is  ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  use  of  humour,  above 
noticed : 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  dav. 

2'ff^H.  IF,  iy,  4. 
The  duke  is  humorous,  what  he  is  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Js  i/ou  I.  it,  i,  2. 

Thus  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  of 
Beamont  and  Fletcher,  who  gives  a 
name  to  one  of  their  plays,  is  capri- 
cious and  self-willed,  not  droll.  See 
Pye's  Sketches,  p.  88. 

You  know  that  women  oft'  are  humorous. 

Spanish  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  137. 
Love's  service  is  much  like  our  humorous  lords. 

All  Fools,  O.V\.,i\; 1^0. 

HUMPHREY,     DUKE.       See     Duke 

Humphrey. 
fro  HUNCH.     To   give   a   punch ;   to 

shove. 

C.  I  have  much  adoe  to  hold  rayselfe,  but  that  I 
must  needes  stroke  thy  head :  come  thou  hither, 
Syrus.  I  will  doe  the  some  good  turuc  for  tliis  thou 
hast  done  without  any  hunchini/. 

Terence  in  KnijUsh,  1614. 
He  had  you  with  a  beck,  a  snort,  nay.  o'  my  con- 
science thouwou'dst  not  give  him  time  to  speak,  but 
hnnch'd  him  on  the  side  like  a  full  acorn'd  boar, 
cry'd  Oh  I  and  mounted.  Lee,  Princess  of  Cine,  16S9. 
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As  wlicn  lie  drinkcs  nut  all  tlie  totall  sumnie, 
Gave  it  tlie  stile  of  siii)enia2:iillum ; 
And  wlicii  he  quafliiii;  (loth  his  entiailes  wash, 
'Tis  call'd  a  liniich,  a'thrust,  a  whiffe,  a  Hash  ; 
And  when  carousing  makes  his  wits  to  faile, 
I'licv  say  he  halh  a  rattle  at  his  taile. 

■      •'  Tfi!/lo>-'s  Worl-es,  1630. 

HUNGARIAN.  A  cant  term,  probably 
formed  in  double  allusion  to  the  free- 
booters of  Hungary,  that  once  in- 
fested the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  word  hvv(jry. 

Awav,  I  have  knights  and  colonels  at  my  house,  and 
niusi  tend  the  Imngarians. 

Merrn  Dev.  of  Edm.,  0.  PI.,  v,  267. 

This  is  said  by  an  innkeeper,  who 
probably  was  meant  to  speak  of 
hungry  guests.  Afterwards  he  gives 
it  us  in  the  other  sense  : 

Come,  ye  IJmii/arian  pilchers,  [lor  filchers]  we  are 
once  more  conic  under  the  zona  torrida  of  tlie  forest. 

Ibid.,  p.  285. 
The  middle  aile  [of  St.  Paul's]  is  much  frequented  at 
noon  with  a  company  of  hungarians,  not  walking  so 
much  tor  recreation  as  need. 

Lvpton's  London,  Hurl.  Misc.,  ix,  314. 

Huvgarian  is  the  reading  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  where  the 
original  quarto  has  Gongarian.  Mei-ry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  3.  The  latter 
is  thought  to  be  the  right  reading. 
See  GoNGAKiAN. 
■\To  HUNGER.     To  starve. 

At  last  the  prince  to  Zcland  came  hymselfe 
To  hvnger  Middleburgh,  or  make  it  yecld. 

Gascoif/ne's  Worlds,  1587. 

-j-HUNGERBANED.  Bitten  with  hun- 
ger, starved. 

"■whereby  it  corceth  to  passe  that  the  people  depart 
out  of  church  full  of  niusicke  and  hariuonie,  but  yet 
hiDif/erlaned  and  fasting,  as  touching  heavenly  foode 
and  doctrine. 

Korlhhvool-e,  Tnalise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

fHUNGER-BlTTEN.     Starved. 

Here  also  he  two  v:rie  notorious  rivers,  O.vus  and 
Ma.kera.  whicli  the  ligres,  when  they  liee /iH;i(7«--6;«f«, 
swim  over  sometimes,  and  at  unwares  do  much  mis- 
chief in  the  pans  bordering  ujion  them. 

Annniunvs  MarceUiniis,  1609. 
And  this  food  failing,  tliey  were  forc'd  to  eat 
Tlie  crums  and  scia'ps  of  refuse  bread  and  meat, 
And  with  their  hands  to  break  (all  hiiHgcibil) 
The  sacred  food,  for  other  use  more  lit. 

Virgil,  hg  Vicars,  1632. 

f  HUKGEKLIN.  A  sort  of  short  furred 
robe,  so  named  from  having  been 
derived  from  Hungary. 

A  letter  or  epistle,  should  be  siiort-coated,  and  closely 
(■(mclid;  a  hmigfrlin  becomes  a  letter  more  hansonily 
then  a  i;owii.  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650, 

+nUNKS.  A  term  of  contempt,  ap- 
plied especially  to  a  miser. 

I,  1  will  peace  it,  if  I  calrh  the  /iinikes. 

Historic  nf  .llhino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

To  HUNT  COUNTER.  To  hunt  the 
wrong  way,  tu  trace  the  scent  back- 
wards. 


W'hcn  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  hi  the  heel,  we 
say  they  hunt  counter.        Genii.  Beer.,  8vo  ed.,  p.  16. 

To  hunt  by  the  heel  must  be  to  go 
towards  the  heel  instead  of  the  toe  of 
the  game,  i.  e.,  backwards.  "  To 
hvnt  counter,  retro  legere  vestigia." 
Coles'  Lat.  Diet. 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoidcn  or  a  hare 

O'  me,  t'  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  6. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 

well.  Com.  of  Err.,  iv,  2. 

This  is  contradictory,  as  to  hunting, 
for  to  draw  dry  foot,  is  to  pursue 
riglitly  in  one  way  ;  to  hunt  counter, 
is  to  go  the  wrong  way ;  but  it  is  a 
quibble  upon  a  bailiff,  as  hunting  for 
the  Counter,  or  Compter  prison. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.  Haml.,ii,  5. 
And  trulie,  answered  Kuphues,  you  are  worse  made 
for  a  hound  than  a  Imnter,  for"you  mar  your  sent 
with  carren,  before  you  start  your  game,  wliich 
maketh  you  hint  often  counter.     Euph.  Engl.,  A  a  1. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  join  the 
two  words  into  one,  as  if  to  make  a 
name,  in  this  passage  : 

You  hunt-counter,  hence!  avaunt! 

Falstaff  means  rather  to  tell  the  maa 
that  he  is  on  a  wrong  scent:  "You 
are  hunting  counter;''^  that  is,  the 
wrong  way.  In  the  old  quartos  the 
w'ords  are  disjoined  accordingly  : 

You  hunt  counter,  hence!  avaunt ! 

2  Hen.  ir,  i,  2. 

We  see,  by  the  passage  in  Hamlet, 
that  hunting  counter  was  used  with 
latitude  for  taking  a  false  trail,  and 
not  strictly  confined  to  going  the 
wrong  way. 
A  HUNT'S-UP.  A  noise  made  to  rouse 
a  person  in  a  morning ;  originally  a 
tune  played  to  wake  the  sportsmen, 
and  call" them  together,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  The  hunt  is  up  !  which 
was  the  subject  of  hunting  ballads 
also. 

In  I'utteuham's  Art  of  English  Poesy 
it  is  said,  that  one  Gray  grew  into 
good  estimation  with  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  "for 
making  certaine  merry  ballades, 
whereof  one  chiefly  was,  the  hunte  is 
■up,  the  hunte  is  vp.''  D  2,  b. 
Such  ballads  are  still  extant.  Mr. 
Douce  gives  one,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  original.  Illustr.  o/^Vj.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  192."  Another  is  very  short,  but 
not  very  moral  : 
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The  hunt  is  up,  the  hivit  is  up, 

Aud  now  it  is  almost  d.iy  ; 
And  he  that's  a-bed  with  another  man's  wife, 

It's  time  to  get  him  away.  Jcad.  of  Compl. 

In  a  third,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
it  is  spiritualised.  Tlie  expression 
was  common. 

Since  arm  I'lom  arm  tliat  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  lience  with  hunts-tip  to  the  day. 

Ro/ii.  and  Jul.,  iii,  5. 
I  love  no  chamber-musick;  but  a  drum 
To  !;ive  nie  hiiats-up.      Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  472. 
Rowland,  for  shame,  awake  thy  drowsy  muse, 
Time  plays  the  hint's-up  to  thv  sleepy  head. 

i)r(ii/l.  Ed.,  iii,  p.  1392. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 
At  such  time  as  tlie  year  brings  on  the  rleasant  spring, 
But  hunts-up  to  the' morn  the  feather'd  svlvans  sina;. 

Dritvt.  Pol' wii, -p.  914. 

t-^  HUNTER'S  MASS.  A  short  mass, 
said  in  great  haste,  for  hunters  who 
were  eager  to  start  for  the  chase ; 
hence  used  as  a  phrase  for  any  hurried 
proceeduig. 

A  frier  that  was  vesting  himselfe  to  masse,  a  gentle- 
man pray'd  him  to  say  a  hunter's  masse  (meaning  a 
briefe  masse) ;  with  that  the  frier  tooke  his  missall  and 
turn'd  it  all  over  leafe  by  leafe,  continuing  so  doing  a 
good  while,  which  the  gentleman  thinking  long,  at 
last  said  unto  him,  I  pray  you,  father,  "disjiatch ; 
methinkes  you  are  very  long  a  registring  your  missal  ? 
Why,  sir,  answered  the  frier,  you  bespake  a  hunters' 
masse,  and  in  soolh  I  can  finde  no  such  masse  in  all 
my  booke.  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1G14. 

And  this  farre  only  I  touch,  that,  when  the  conjurtd 
spirit  appeares,  which  will  not  be  wliile  after  many 
circumstances,  long  prayers,  and  much  muttering  aud 
murmnrings  of  the  conjui-ers,  like  a  papist  prieste 
despatcliing  a  huntting  masse — how  soone,  I  say,  lie 
appeares.  K.  James's  Demonoloyy. 

fHUNT-SPEAR.     A  hunting  spear. 

Sister,  see,  see  Ascanius  in  his  pomp, 
Bearing  his  hunt-spear  bravely  in  his  hand. 

Dido  Queen  of  Carlhaqe,  1594. 

HURDEN.  Made  of  tow,  or  such  coarse 
materials. 

What  from  the  hurdta  smock,  with  lockram  upper 
bodies,  and  hempen  slieets,  to  wear  and  sleep  in 
liolland.  U.  Brome's  New  Acad.,  iii,  p.  47. 

rThen  hee  [king  Charles]  returning  to  his  chamber, 
sitting  down  by  the  tier  side,  we  pulled  of  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  wasUt'd  Ins  feet,  whicli  were  most 
sadly  galled,  and  then  pulled  of  likewaies  his  .-ippareU 
and  shirt,  wliich  was  of  hnrden  cloth,  and  put  him  one 
of  Mr.  Huddleston's.  and  other  apparel!  of  ours. 

Account  of  K.  Charles's  escape  f-om  IVorcester. 
tFor  she's  as  good  a  toothless  dame. 

As  munibleth  on  brown  bread ; 
Where  thou  shalt  lie  in  harden  sheets, 
Upon  a  fresh  straw  bed. 

Kin(/  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd, 

HURDS.     Another  name  for  tow. 

Now  that  part  [of  the  fla.\]  which  is  utmost,  and  next 
to  the  pill  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  liurds, 

Holland's  Plinij,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
tFor  I  have  harde  olde  hauswyves  save,  that  better  is 
Marche  hurdes,  than  Apryll  tlaxe,  the  reason  appercth . 
Fitzherberl's  llusbandrii. 

b  HURKLE.     To  shrug. 

Another  sadly  fixing  his  eies  on  the  ground,  and 
hnrckling  with  his  head  to  his  sholders,  foolislily 
imagind,  that  Atlas  being  faint,  and  weary  of  his 
burtlien,  would  shortly  let  the  heavens  fall  upon  liis 
Uead,  aud  break  his  crag. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1G39. 
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fHURLEBAT.     A  weapon,  apparently 
a  sort  of  dart  or  javelin. 

Aclis,  achdis,  a  kynde  of  weapon,  used  in  olde  tyme, 
as  it  wer  an  hurlehatte.  Eliotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 
Hurlebats  having  pikes  of  yron  in  the  end,  aclides. 

inihals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  317. 
Laying  about  liim  as  if  they  had  beene  fighting  at 
hiirlehats.  Holland's  Ammianus  Marcel.,  16U9. 

HURLEWIND.      Whirlwind;   possibly 
the  original  word. 

And  as  oft-times  upon  some  fearfull  clap 

Of  thunder,  straight  a  hurleivind  doth  arise 
And  lift  the  waves  aloft,  from  Thetys'  lap 
Ev'n  in  a  moment  up  into  the  skyes. 

Harringt.  Ariost.,  xlv,  69. 
Like  scatter'd  down  by  Iiowling  Eurus  bljwn. 
By  rapid  hurbviiids  from  his  mansion  thrown. 

Sandi/s,  cited  by  Todd. 

HURLY.  A  noise,  or  tumult ;  from 
hurler,  French  ;  also  hurlu-hurlu. 

That  with  the  hurlg  death  itself  awakes. 

2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 
MetUinks  I  see  this  hur!>/  all  on  foot.         John,  iii,  4. 

Hurlu-burlu,  which  is  not  in  the  com- 
mon French  dictionaries,  is  in  the 
latest  editions  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  both  as  substantive  and 
adjective.     Explained  "etourdi." 

tBy  happe  if  in  tliis  hnrly  btirle  with  prince  or  king 
lie  met.  A.  Hall's  Homer,  p.  18,  1581. 

+A  hurly  burly  went  through  the  house,  and  one  comes 
and  whispers  the  lady  with  the  newes. 

Armin,  JVest  of  Ninnies,  IGGS. 
+  \V  ell,  tliey  fall  out,  they  go  together  by  the  eares,  and 
such  a  hurly  burly  is  in  the  roome,  that  passes.    Ibid. 

To  HURRE.  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a 
dog. 

R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound. 

B.  Jons.  Enril.  Gr. 

HURRICANO.  Used  for  a  water-spout. 
Ouragmi,  French. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout 
■Uliich  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  tlie  almighty  sun, 
Sliall  dizzy  with  more  clanioiu-  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent.  2V.  ^  Cr.,  v,  2. 

You  cataracts,  and  hnrricanos.  spout 
Till  you  liave  drench'd  our  steeples.  Lear,  iii,  2. 

And  down  the  show'r  impetuously  doth  fidl. 
As  that  which  men  tlie  hurricano  call. 

Draiit.  Mooncalf  p.  494. 

Menage  says  that  ourafjun  is  an 
Indian  word. 

I  find  it  v.ritten  herocane  in  one  pas- 
sage : 

Such  as  would  liavc  made  their  party  "ood  against  all 
assailants,  had  they  not  been  dispersed  and  weakened 
by  violent  tempests ;  besides  the  unexpected  herocane, 
which  dashed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  best  pilots. 

Lady  Alimony,  iv,  1. 

fHURRY-WHORE.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  common  prostitute. 

And  I  doe  wish  with  all  my  lu'art,  tliat  tlie  superfluous 
number  of  all  our  hyreling  hackney  carrykiKives,  and 
hurry-t'-hores,  with  their"  makers"  aud  "maiiitainers, 
were  there,  wliere  they  might  never  want  continuall 
im!)loyment.  Taylor's  ll'orkrs,  1630. 

HURST,  A  wood.  Saxon  and  low- 
Latin.  It  occurs  in  many  names  of 
places,  either  singly  or  in  composition. 
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implying  that  the  situation  was  once 
woody ;  as  Ilursf  in  Berks,  Glouces- 
tersliire,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Sussex,  &c. 
Also  HawJihursf,  Speldhurst,  Wud- 
hnrst,  Penshui-fit,  Croiohursf,  and 
many  other  similar  names. 

From  each  rising  hiirst 
Where  mnnv  a  "oodlv  oak  had  caretiiUv  been  nurst. 
Draijt.  Polifolh.,  ii,  p.  689. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  etymo- 
logy, which,  however,  seems  unneces- 
sary, see  Todd's  Johnson.  | 
To  HURTLE,  v.  n.     To  clasli  together. 
Jleurfer,  French.    Gray  has  used  it. 

In  which  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

M  i/ou  like  it,  iv,  3. 
Together  hurtled  both  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Each  others  neck.  rairf.  Tnsso,  vi,  41. 

To  make  a  sound  like  clashing  : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

J,d.,C<ts.,\\,  3. 

To  skirmish : 

Now  hurlUnq  round,  advantage  for  to  take. 

Spens.  r.  Q.,  IV.  iv,  20. 

Also  actively,  to  brandish  : 

llis  liarmfull  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  live. 

Jhid.,  II,  vu,  42. 

i-HURTLE,  5.    A  pimple? 

Upon  whose  palmes  such  warts  and  hurtdls  rise, 
As  may  in  poiilder  grate  a  nutniegge  thick. 

:iillceivormes  and  their  Flies,  1599. 

HUSBAND,  for  husbandman,  farmer. 

For  husband's  life  is  labourous  and  hard. 

Spens.  Moth.  JIulb.  Tale,  266. 
That  feeds  the  husband's  neat  each  winter's  day.; 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  3,  p.  61. 

Johnson  has  cited  it  from  Dryden 
also,  with  whom  many  words  lingered 
that  are  since  obsolete. 
IIUSIIER,  or  HUISHER.  An  usher, 
or  gentleman  usher.  Huissier, 
French. 

A  gentle  hvsher,  Vanitie  by  name, 

Made  rownie,  and  passage  tor  them  did  prepare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  1.".. 
But  more  for  care  of  the  security, 
My  huisher  hath  lier  now  in  his  grave  charge. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  C. 

And  throughout  that  play. 
•fllUSIITNESS.     Silence. 

A  gcncrall  hiishtnesse  hath  the  world  possest, 
And  all  the  tower  surjiriz'd  with  golden  dreanies, 
Alone  king  Jupiter  aliandons  rest. 
Still  wishing  for  ApoUoes  golden  beames. 

Jleyu-ood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fTo  HUSK.     To  cover  with  a  husk. 

Like  Jupiter  huskt  in  a  female  skin. 

Hislorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1G38. 

■\To  HUZZ.     To  hum. 

Murmurc.  A  murmuring:  a  mumbling  in  the  mouth  : 
a  muttering:  an  humming  or  hii:zinff  noise. 

Nomenclator. 

HYCKE-SCORNER.  The  title  of  an 
old  morality,  or  allegorical  drama, 
printed  by  Wynkcn  de  Worde,   and 


reprinted  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the 
English  Drama,  vol.  i,  p.  69.  Hijc/ce- 
scorner  is  there  represented  "  as  a 
libertine  returned  from  travel,  who, 
agreeably  to  his  name,  scoffs  at  re- 
ligion." Fercij  Anc.  Ballads,  i,  p.  132. 
But  whether  the  term  were  taken 
from  the  drama,  or  the  name  of  the 
play  from  a  term  already  current,  we 
find  it  used  as  a  general  name . 

Zcuo  bcevng  outright  all  together  a  stoiquc,  used  to 
call  Socriites  tlie  scoffer  or  the  Ilicle-scorner  of  the 
citec  of  Athens.      Udall's  Jpophth.  of  Erasmus,  1561, 

Preface,  sign,  x.w,  b. 
iSophistrie  dooeth  uohelpe,  use,  ne  service  to  doings 
in  publique  alfaires  or  bearing  ollices  in  a  commou 
weale,  wliiihc  publique  offices  who  so  is  a  suiter  tc 
have,  it  behnvcili  the  same  not  to  (ilaie  llicke  skorner 
with  insoluliU-s  and  with  idle  knackes  of  sopliistica- 
cions,  but  rather  to  frame  and  facion  himself  to  the 
maners  and  condicions  of  menne,  and  to  bee  of  soche 
sort  as  other  men  be.  Tiii^- 

I  find  hick  used  for  a  man,  in  cant 
language,  in  an  old  song  : 

That  not  one  hick  spares. 

And  again  : 

Tliat  can  bulk  any  hick. 

Acad,  of  Compl,  ed.  1713,  p.  204. 

A  HYEN.     Used  by  Shakespeare  only, 
I  believe,  for  hyena. 

I  will  laugh  hke  a  'hi/en,  and    that  when  tliou  art 
disposed  to  sleep.  As  you  like  it,  iv,  1.— 243,  a. 

HYREN,  for  hiren.     Sylvester  uses  it 
to  signify  a  seducing  woman. 

Of  charming  sin  the  decp-incliaunting  sjTcns, 
The  snares  ol  virtue,  v;iUmr-softening  hyrens. 

JJu  B.,  Week  ii,  Day  2,  part  3. 

See  IIiREN. 


I&  J. 

I  was  commonly  said  and  written,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  for  aye; 
which  afforded  great  scope  and  tempta- 
tion for  punning,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  passages  : 

Hut  what  said  siTe?  did  she  nod?  Sp.  1.  Fro.'Unii. 
/.'  why  that's  noddy.  Sec.  Two  Gent.  Ver.,  i,  1. 

And  at  these  people  with  their  I's  and  No's. 

Fansh.  Lus.,  iv,  14. 
Hath  Uomco  slain  liimself?  say  thou  but/. 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Than  Uie  deaUi-darting  ei/e  of  cockatrice. 
/  am  not  J,  if  there  be"^5uch  an  /.     Bom.  ^-  Jul.,  in,  2. 

This  is  very  lamentable,  in  a  passage 
that  should  rather  have  been  pa- 
thetic. In  the  same  strain  Drayton 
has  a  whole  sonnet,  which  carries  the 
absurdity  still  further  ;  it  is,  however, 
curious : 

iVothiu','  but  No  and  I.  and /and  No, 
How  falls  it  out  so  strangely  you  reply? 

1  till  you,  fair,  I'll  not  be  answer'd  so 
With  this  atVu-ming  No,  denying  /. 
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I  say,  I  love;  you  sliglit>  answer,  I: 

I  say,  you  lovej  you  pi'ule  me  out  a  Xo : 
I  say,  I  die ;  you  echo  \nz  with  I: 

Save  me,  I  cry ;  you  sii;Ii  me  out  a  ^o. 
Must  woe  and  Ihave  nought  but  No  and  I? 

No  I  am  I,  if  I  no  more  can  liave ; 
Answer  no  more,  with  silence  make  reply, 

And  let  me  take  myselt  what  I  do  crave : 
Let  >"o  and  /,  with  I  and  vou  he  so  ; 
Then  answer  No  and  Z  and  /and  No.  Idea.  5. 

Line  the  tenth  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  fourth  cited  from  Shakespeare. 

As  when  the  disagreeinir  commons  throw 
About  their  house  theirclamorous  I  or  No. 

Herriclc,  p.  360. 

In  the  modern  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, I  is  generally  changed  to  aye; 
but  in  Whalley's  Ben  Jouson  the 
single  vowel  is  retained,  which  the 
reader  should  recollect,  or  he  will 
sometimes  take  it  for  the  pronoun. 
I,  the  pronoun,  was  sometimes  re- 
peated in  colloquial  use,  as  the  French 
subjoin  W20Z ;  Je  naime  pas  cela,  moi; 
"  I  like  not  such  a  thing,  I."  Some 
instances  of  it  occur  in  Shakespeare, 
and  many  other  writers. 

I'll  di'ink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
jileasure,  /.  2  Hm.  IF,  ii,  4. 

1  Will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  /. 

Horn.  ^-  Jul.,  iii,  1. 
Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  1  know  it,  /.  Ilnd. 

Ironically : 

I  am  an  ass,  /.'  and  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  master 
'i'arleton's  time.  Induct,  to  B.  Jons'.  Barth.  Fair. 

I  am  none  ot  those  common  pedants,  /, 
That  cannot  speak  without  piopterea  quod. 

£du:ardII,0.n.,i\,Zil. 
lor  my  disport  I  rode  on  hunting,  /. 

Mirr.  3Iag.,  p.  52. 

Iperse,  as  A  per  se,  &c.  ;  I  by  itself: 

If  then  your  /  agreement  want, 

I  to  your  /  must  answer  No. 
Therefore  leave  oft  vour  spelling  plea. 

And  let  my  /  be  / p;r  se.  JFu's  Interp.,  p.  116. 

fJABISH.  Perhaps amisprintfor^ac?2,sA. 

To  discourse  him  seriously  is  to  read  the  ethics  to  a 
monkey,  or  make  an  oration  to  Caligula's  horse, 
whence  you  can  only  expect  a  wee-hee  or  jabish 
spurn.  Tivehe  Ingenmts  Characters,  1GS6. 

JACK,  s.  A  horseman's  defensive  upper 
garment,  quilted  and  covered  with 
strong  leather.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted a  coat  of  mail,  but  some  of  the 
following  quotations  seem  to  prove 
otherwise.  A  kind  of  pitcher  made 
of  leather  was  similarly  called  a  black 
jack,  even  in  my  memory. 

I  have  half  a  score  jades  that  draw  my  beer  carts; 
and  every  jade  shall  bear  a  knave,  and  every  knave 
shall  wear  a>a-,  and  every  jac(-  shall  have  "a  skull, 
and  every  skull  shall  shew  a  spear,  and  every  spear 
.     shall  km  a  foe  at  I'lcket  Held. 

First  F.  of  Sir  J.  Uldc,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  297. 
The  bill-men   come  to  blows,  that,  by  their  cruel 

thwacks, 
The  ground  lay  strew'd  with  male  and  slneds  of 

iAiterW  jacks.  Drayt.  Fobjolh.,  x.vii,  n.  1002. 

Their  armour  [in  England]  is  not  unhke  un'to  that 


which  in  other  countries  they  use,  as  corslets,  Al- 
maine  rivets,  shins  of  male,  jackes  quilted,  and 
covered  over  with  leather,  fustian,  or  canvas,  over 
thick  plates  of  yrou  that  are  sowed  to  the  same. 

Euph.  Eiigl.,  F  f  2,  b. 
Their  horsemen  are  \\\i\  jacks  for  most  part  clad. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  x,  73. 

The  following,  however,  is  an  instance 
of  jack  used  for  a  coat  of  mail : 

Nor  lav  aside  llieir^rtcX-j-  of  gvmold  mail. 

Fdti-.  Ill,  i,  2,  in  CapdVs  Froliis. 

Unless  the  original  copy  had  ''jacks, 
or  gymold,"  which  seems  to  me  most 
probable. 

tBut  with  the  trusty  bow. 
And  yad-.j  well  quilted  with  soft  wool,  they  came  to 
Troy.  C/iapiii.  II.,  iii. 

\_To  be  on  the  jack  of  any  one,  to 
attack  him  violently,  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  preceding  word.] 

iTe  vlciscar,  I  will  be  revenged  on  thee :  I  will  sit  on 
thy  skirts  :  I  will  be  upon  your  jacke  for  it. 

Terence  in  Ent/lisJiflSli. 
f  And  our  arniie,  joynfng  with  the  prince's,  wee  made 
a  gallant  body;  which  made  him  sneake  to  his  quar- 
ters at  Openhan.  And,  as  often  as  he  stur'd,  wee 
were  on  his  jack.  A.  Wilson's  Autobiography. 

iMy  lord  lay  in  Morton  College;  and,  as  he  was 
going  to  parliament  one  morning  on  foot,  a  man  in  a 
faire  and  civUl  outward  habit  mett  him,  and  jossel'd 
him.  And,  though  I  was  at  that  time  behind  his 
lordship,  I  saw  it  not ;  for,  if  I  had,  I  should  liaye 
been  upon  his  jack.  Ibid. 

fJACK-A-LANTERN.  The  ignis  fa- 
tuus. 

I  am  an  evening  dark  as  night, 
Jack-tcith-the-lantern,  bring  a  liglit. 

The  Sliq tiled  Maid,  p.  48. 

JACK-A-LEi\T.  A  stuffed  ptippet, 
dressed  in  rags,  &c.,  which  was 
thrown  at  throughout  Lent,  as  cocks 
were  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Thou  cam'st  hut  half  a  thing  into  the  world. 
And  wast  made  up  of  patcijc's,  parings,  shreds ; 
Thou,  that  when  last  thou  wert  put  out  of  service, 
Travell'd  to  Hamstead  Heath  on  an  Asii  Wednesday, 
AVhere  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee. 
To  make  thee  a  purse.     B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  2. 

Six  weeks  are  again  mentioned  as  the 
duration  of  a  Jack  of  Lent,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Nay,  you  old  Jack-a-Lent,  six  weeks  and  upwards. 
Though  you  be  our  captain's  father  you  cannot  stay 
tlierc.  Four  Prentices,  0.  PI.,  vi,  478. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  the  old  man 
is  come  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
utility  and  existence. 

The  very  children  in  the  street  do  adore  me;  for  if  a 
boy  that  is  throwing  at  his  Jack-a-Lent  cliancc  to  Iiit 
me  on  the  shins,  why,  I  say  nothing  but  Ta  qiioque, 
smile,  and  forgive  the  child.' 

Greene's  Tu  Quoque,0.  Pi.,  vii,  92. 
If  1  forfeit. 
Make  me  a  Jack  o'  Lent,  and  break  my  sliins 
Foruntagg'd  points  and  compters. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Woman's  Prize,  iv,  3. 

Jack-a-Lent  occuvs  twice  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  ;  once  mi-relv  as  a 
jocular  appellation,  iii,  3,  and  once  as 
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a  butt,  or  object  of  satire  and  attack, 
V,  o. 

Breton  introduces  the  name  of  this 
personage  vitli  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  proverb : 

Tlie  puffin?  fat  that  sliewes  tlie  pesant's  foede, 
Proves  Jack  a  Leal  was  never  jcerillenian. 

Honour  of  I'alonr,  1605. 

Taylor  the  water-poet  has  a  tract  en- 
titled, "  Jacke  a  Lent,  his  Beginning 
and  Entertainment:  with  the  mad 
Trankes  of  his  Gentleman-usher, 
Shrove-Tuesdav,"  &c.  See  Works, 
p.  113. 
JACK-AN-APES.  A  monkey,  or  ape  ; 
from  Jack  and  ape.  In  this  sense  it 
has  been  long  disused,  though  com- 
mon enough  still,  as  addressed  to  an 
impertinent  and  contemptihle  cox- 
comb. 

This  performed,  and  tlie  horse  and  jack-an-apes  for  a 
jigge,  ihey  liad  sport  cnoujrli  lliat  day  for  nothing. 

GcKjIoii,  Fe'st.  Notes,  p.  272. 
Like  a  come  aloft  jacanapes.    Hheldon,  cited  by  Todd. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Rit- 
Bon  and  others  to  derive  it  from  JacJc 
Napes,  a  person  never  heard  of,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  real  derivation  is  Jac/c 
and  ape,  as  Johnson  gave  it.  Mr. 
Todd  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  the  instance  which  I 
have  copied  from  him,  it  simply 
means  an  ape.     See  Come  aloft. 

That  which  would  make  s.  jackanapes  a  monkey,  if  lie 
could  set  it,  a  tayle.  Isle  of  Gulls,  ii,  L 

IMassinger  coined  the  word  Jane-an- 
apes,  as  a  jocular  counterpart  to  Jack- 
an-aj)es.  lionJm.,  iii,  2. 
JACK  OF  THE  CLOCK,  or  CLOCK- 
HOUSE.  A  figure  made  in  old  pub-  \ 
lie  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the 
outside  ;  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
formerly  at  St.  Dunstan's  church  in 
Fleet-street.  Jack,  being  the  most 
familiar  appellative,  was  frequently 
bestowed  upon  whatever  bore  the 
form,  or  seemed  to  do  the  work,  of  a 
man  or  servant.  Thus,  roasting 
^'flcA:s  were  so  named  from  performing 
the  office  of  a  man,  who  acted  as 
turnspit,  before  that  office  devolved 
upon  dogs,  ./ffc/:  and  Gill  were,  in- 
deed, familiar  lepresentativcs  of  the 
two  sexes  in  low  life  ;  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, "  Every  J/zf/j  must  have  his 
Gill  i'  and,   "A  good  Jack  makes  a 


good  Gilir  Ray,  Prov.,  p.  124. 
&ojack  alone : 

Since  every  _;ac^  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  jack. 

Kic/i.  in,  i,Z. 
But  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Boliugbroke's  proud  joy, 
AVliile  I  stand  fooling  here,  his^aci  o'  the  clock. 

Rich.  II,  V,  5. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 
Buck.  Wliy  let  it  strike  ? 
E.  liich.  Because  that,  like  a  jack,  thou  keep'st  the 

stroke 
Betwi.vt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

Rich.  Ill,  iv,  2. 
Skirm.  How  now,  creatures,  what's  o'clock? 
Fra.  Why,  do  you  take  us  to  be  jacks  o'  th'  clock 
house.''  Puritan.  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  573. 

How's  the  night,  boy?    Draw.  ?aith,  sir,  'tis  very 

late. 
Tiber.  I'aitli,  sir,   you  lie.    Is  this  your  jack  i'  th' 

chick-house  ? 
Will  you  strike,  sir  ?  B.^  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  i,  p.  167. 
But,  howsoever,  if  Vo\v]es  jacks  be  once  up  with  their 
eUjOH  es,  and  quarelling  to  strike  eleven,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  clock  lias  parted  them,  and  ended  the  fray 
with  his  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gallery  conteyne 
you  any  longer.  Becker's  GiiTs  Hornbook,  lt]o9. 

By  the  above  it  appears  that  the 
jacks  at  St.  Paul's  struck  only  the 
quarters. 

Decker,  in  another  pamphlet,  tells 
us  of  a  fraternity  of  sharpers  who 
called  themselves  Jackes  of  the  clock- 
house  : 

There  is  another  fratcrnitie  of  wandring  pilgrims, 
who  merrily  call  themselves  Jaciw  of  the  clock-house. 

He  then  describes  that  piece  of  me- 
chanism particularly: 

The  jacke  of  a  clork-huuse  goes  upon  screws,  aud  his 
ofliee  is  to  do  nothing  but  strike,  so  does  this  noise 
(for  they  walke  up  and  down  like  (idlers)  travaile  with 
motions,  and  whatever  their  motions  get  them  is  called 
striking. 

Lantern  and  Candlelii/ht,  or  the  Belmaii's  Second 
Night  Walk,  ^-c. 

See  Noise. 

He  scrapes  you  just  such  a  leg,  in  answering  you,  as 
jack  o'  Ik' clock-house  agoing  auout  to  strike. 

Flecknoe's  jEnigmat.  Char.,  p.  76. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  article  Fretillon,  in- 
troduces it  as  a  general  term  for  a 
diminutive  or  paltry  fellovj- : 

A  little  nimble  dwaiie  or  hop-on-my-tliuinbc;  a  jacke 
of  the  clock-house ;  a  little  liusie-body,  medler,  jack- 
sticl;Ur;  one  tliat  has  an  oare  in  every  man's  boat,  or 
his  hand  ill  every  man's  dish. 

Minute-jacks,  in  Timon  of  Athens, 
have  been  supposed  to  mean  the  same 
thing;  hwi  jacks  that  struck  hours  or 
quarters  could  hardly  be  so  called. 

Cap  aud  knee  shues,  vapour-,  and  minute-jurks. 

Timon,  iii,  6. 

Probably ^'ffcA,A-  are  there  only  equiva- 
lent to  fellows,  as  in  Richard  III : 
"  silken,  sly,  insinuating^V/c/is."  It 
will  then  mean  "fellows  who  watch 
the   proper   uunutes    to    ofler    their 
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adulation."  JacTc,  as  sliown  above, 
was  a  common  appellative  for  every 
person  or  tiling  familiarly,  or  rather 
contemptuously,  spoken  of. 
Katlierine  calls  her  music-master  a 
twangliug  ;V/cX,-.  Tarn.  ofShr.,  ii,  1  ; 
and  so  elsewhere. 

The  docJc-house  evidently  means  that 
part  of  the  steeple,  &c.,  which  con- 
tains the  clock. 
fJACK-IA'-A-BOX.  1.  A  thief  who 
deceived  tradesmen  by  substituting 
empty  boxes  for  others  full  of  money. 

Tins  Jaclce-in-a-hoxe,  or  this  divell  in  luans  shape, 
wc:irii'g  (like  a  player  on  a  stage)  good  cloatlies  on 
liis  liacke,  comes  to  a  golusniiths  st^ll,  to  a  drapers,  a 
lial)l)c-rdasliers,  or  into  any  other  shoppe,  where  he 
knowes  good  store  of  silver  faces  are  to  be  scene. 

Dckker,  English  ViUames,  1632. 

2.  A  kind  of  fire-work  described  in 
White's  Artificial  Fireworks,  170^, 
p.  17. 

3.  In  the  following  passage  it  perhaps 
means  a  child's  toy,  such  are  still  in 
use. 

As  I  was  thus  walking  my  rounds,  up  conies  a  brother 
of  the  quill,  belonging  to  tlie  oifice,  who  no  sooner 
made  his  entrance  amongst  the  equitable  fraternity, 
l)Ut  up  started  every  one  in  his  seat,  like  a  Jack  in  a 
box,  crying  out  Legit  aut  non  Legit ;  To  ivhich  they 
answer'd  themselves,  Nun  legit,  my  lord. 

The  Infernal  Wanderer,  1702. 

fJACK-A-DANDY.     A  pert  fellow. 

Bea.  I'll  throw  him  into  the  dock,  rather  than  he 
shall  succeed  Jack  0  Dandi/.  Come,  su-,  all  shall  be 
well  again.     Fear  not.  Brome's  Nurthern  Lass. 

My  love  is  blithe  and  bucksume, 
And  sweet  and  hne  as  can  be, 
Fresh  and  gay  as  the  tlowers  in  May, 
And  lookts  like  Jack-a-dandy. 

V'U  and  Drollery,  1683,  p.  3-42. 
Sun.  'Sot  any  wlicre  else,  where  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  if  you  had  look'd  lor  him  where  he  was,  'twas 
ten  to  one  hut  you  had  met  with  him. 
Jacin.  1  had,  Jackadandi/  ? 

'The Mistake,  a  Comedy,l706. 

tJACK-ON-BOTH-SIDES.  A  popular 
name  for  a  neutral. 

Reader,  John  Ts\-wter,  who  erst  plaid 
The  Jack  on  both  sides,  here  is  laid. 

mtts  liecnaiions.  165-1. 

tJACK-OUT-OF-DOORS.  A  houseless 
person. 

Neque  pessimns  neque  primus-,  not  altogether /«<•  A- 
oi(t  of  doores,  and  yet  no  gentleman. 

U'ithals'  biclionary,  ed.  163-1-,  p.  569. 

tJACK-OUT-OF-OFFlCE  appears  to 
liave  been  used,  in  derision,  for  one 
who  was  no  longer  a  jack-in-office. 

Forlibcralitie,  wlio  was  wont  to  be  a  priiicipall  officer 
...  is  tourned /«f^-(!  oh/ (/(j//ic?,  and  others  appo'inted 
■    lo  have  the  custodic. 

Riche  his  farewell  to  Mililarie  Profession,  1581. 

■fHa77ffi7iff-3ACK.    A  jack  for  cooking. 

I  met  Spicer  in  Lincoln's  Inn  court,  buying  of  a 
hauyiiiij-jack  to  roast  birds  upon. 

I'epys'  Diary,  Feb.  4th,  1660. 


tJACK-BRAG,  or  JACK-BRAGGER. 
A  boaster. 

Jacke  Bragger  and  his  fellow,  a  vaunter,  a  cracker. 

-^e.  Wil/ials'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  263. 

tJACK-MEDDLER.     A  busybody. 

-V  Jacke-rnedler,  or  Inisie-bodv  in  everie  mans  matter, 
ardelio.  Tf'ithals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  263. 

fJACK-PUDDING.  A  showman's 
buffoon. 

I  tell  you,  I  had  as  leave  stand  among  the  rabble,  to 
see  a  jack-pudding  ea.1  a  custard,  as  trouble  myself  to 
see  a  play.  Shadwell,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670. 
Xow's  the  only  time  for  fools  and  tiddlers,  and  indeed 
all  sorts  of  people  that  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  now 
Bartholomew  Fair  approaches,  where  they  may  trifle 
away  their  time  amongst  drolls  and  Jack-puliduigs, 
and  their  money  in  nuts,  toys,  and  iiinserbread. 

^Foor  Itohlii,VliQ. 

f  JACKET.  To  line  07ie^s  jacket,  to 
drink  deeply. 

II  s'accoustre  bien.  He  stuffes  himselfe  soundly,  hee 
lines  his  jacket  throughly  with  liquor.  Cotgrare. 

A  JACOB'S  STAFF.  A  pilgrim's  staff; 
either  from  the  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  or  because 
the  Apostle  St.  James  was  usually  re- 
presented with  one. 

As  he  had  traveil'd  many  a  sommer's  day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Arabic  and  Ynd; 

And  iu  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staffs  to  stay 

His  weary  limbs  upon.         Sjicns.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  32. 

Also  an  astronomical  instrument, called 
likewise  a  cross-stajf ;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  other : 

Resolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff. 

Uudibr.,  II,  iii,  785. 
iWhereupon  the  poore  prognosticator  w  as  readie  to 
runne  himselfe  through  with  his  Jacobs  staffe. 

Aash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
jHis  life  is  upright,  for  he  is  alwaies  looking  upward, 
yet  dares  beleeve  nothing  above  priaiiim  mobile,  for 
'tis  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Jacobs  staffe. 

Overbury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 
iAttr.  Then  He  tell  yoii.  There  was  once  an  astrologer 
brought  mad  before  me,  tlie  circulations  of  the  heavens 
had  turu'd  his  braines  round,  he  had  very  strange  fits, 
he  would  ever  be  staring,  and  gazing,  and  yet  his  eyes 
were  so  weake,  they  could  not  looke  up  without  a  staffe. 
Sjir.  A  Jacobs  staffe  you  meane? 

Marmyon's  Fine  Companion,  1633. 
rWho  liaviug  known  both  of  the  land  and  sky, 
^lure  than  fain'd  Archimide,  or  Ptolomy, 
^\■ould  further  press,  and  like  a  palmer  went. 
With  Jacobs  staff,  beyond  the  (irmameut. 

intts  Recreations,  1654. 

JACOB'S  STONE.  The  stone  which 
was  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward  I, 
reputed  among  the  Scots  to  have  been 
the  very  stone  which  supported  Jacob's 
head  at  Luz ;  and  regarded  by  them 
as  the  palJadium  of  the  monarchy. 
See  Hume,  an.  129G.  It  is  still  en- 
closed in  the  coronation  chair. 

If  I  survive  England's  inheritance. 
Or  ever  live  to  sit  on  Jacob's  stone. 
Thy  love  shall  with  mv  crown  be  hereditarv. 

lleyuuod's  Royal  A'.,  jc.  Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  227. 

For  a  fuller  history  of  this  stone,  see 
the  accounts  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
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and  these  Latin  verses,  whicli  are,  or 
were,  inscribed  upon  the  chair  itself: 

Si  quid  habent  veii  vcl  ctiroiiipa  caiia,  fidcsve, 
Clauditur  hac  calliedri  nohilis  ecce  lapis, 

Ad  caput  eximius  Jacob  quondam  patriarclia 
Qucm  p'lsuit,  ceniciis  iiumina  niira  poll,  &:c. 

JACOBITE.  Tiiis  word  seems  to  be 
used  for  Jacobin,  or  white  friar. 

To  see  poor  sucklings  welcom'd  to  the  light, 
Willi  searing  irons  of  some  soure  Jacobite. 

Hall,  Sal.,  iv,  7. 

fTo  JADE.  To  weary.  Apparently  a 
new  word  in  lord  Bacon's  time. 

For  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  «c  now  say,  to 
jnde  anythiDg  too  far.  Jissaij  xxxii. 

JADRY!  The  properties  of  a  bad  or 
vicious  horse  ;  i'rom  jade,  which  in  its 
primitive  sense,  as  applied  to  a  horse, 
is  growing  into  disuse,  tbough  Pope 
has  so  applied  it,  which  may  keep  it 
aUve  a  little  ;  but  the  usage  is  in 
general  transferred  to  the  metaplio- 
rical  sense,  as  applied  to  a  woman. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rough  jaJrij,  to  disscat 
Ills  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  Tu:o  Koble  Ki/tsm.,  v,  4. 

JAKES.  A  necessary-house,  or  privy. 
A  term  now  almost  forgotten,  though 
used  by  Dryden  and  Swift.  See 
Johnson.  Hence  the  quibbling  title 
of  sir  John  Harrington's  tract,  "The 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,"  by  which 
he  meant  the  improvement  of  a  jukes. 
See  Ajax. 

Its  etymology  is  uncertain,  unless  we 
accept  tlie  very  bad  pun  of  sir  John, 
who  derives  it  (in  jest  indeed)  from 
an  old  man  who,  at  such  a  place,  cried 
out  aye  aJces,  age  akes,  meaning  that 
age  causes  aches ;  whence  some  who 
heard  him  called  the  place  aye  al;es, 
or  a  Jakes.  Prologue  to  Jjax. 
The  delicacy  of  queen  Elizabeth  was 
much  offended  with. him  for  publish- 
ing that  book,  which  is  now  esteemed 
by  collectors  such  a  prize.  Jakes 
was  sometimes  written  iuxe,  which 
made  the  punning  allusion  the  more 
easy. 

Soliinion,  a  Jew,  fell  inte  a  iaxe  at  Tewkesbury  on  a 
S:iiiirdiiv.  ■  Camden's  Itcmains,  j>.  1507. 

JAKES-FARMER.  One  who  cleanses 
tlie  Jakes,  jocularly  called  a  gold- 
finder. 

Kay  we  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  from  the  jakes- 
farmer  to  the  graudce,  or  adelantado. 

II.  .f-  Fl.  Lore's  Cure,  ii,  1. 
Xot  scorning  scullions,  cobleis,  colliers, 
Jakes-farnurs,  (idlers,  ostlers,  oysterers. 

SijlvesUr's  Tobacco  Batter'd',  Works,  p.  575,  a. 


The  chamber  slinkes  worse  all  the  yecrc  Ions,  th^  * 

jakes-funiur's  clothes  doth  at  twelve  a  clock  at  night. 

Fennoio  on  the  Compter,  in  Ceniura  Lit.,  x,  p.  302. 

Called    in     Stowe    a    goung-fermour . 
Londo7i,ed.  lf)33,  p.666.  SeeGouNG. 
fJAMSEY. 

Then  have  they  nether-stockes  to  these  gai  hozen,  not 
of  doth  (tho  never  so  fine),  for  that  is  thought  too 
base,  but  oijamsey,  worsted,  crewell,  silkc,  thred,  and 
such  like.  Siubbs,  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 

A  JANE.  A  small  coin  of  Genoa,  or 
Janua  ;  according  to  Skinner,  "  Exp. 
Halfpence  of  Janua,  potius  Genova, 
q.  d.  uummus  Geuuensis  vel  Januen- 
sis."  Supposed  to  be  the  same  a& 
the  galley  halfpence  mentioned  by 
Stowe. 

Because  I  could  not  mve  her  many  a  Jane. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  58. 

Chaucer  more  than  once  speaks  of  a 
Jane  in  this  sense..    See  Warton  on 
Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  245. 
fJANIVEER.    An  old  form  of  January. 
Fr.  Janvier. 

Time  sure  hath  whecl'd  about  his  yeare, 
December  meeting  y««iceer«. 

Cleaveland,  Char,  of  London  Diiirnall,  1G17. 

To  JAPE.     To  play,  or  jest. 

Nay  Jape  not  hvni,  he  is  no  smal  fole. 

Skdton,  p.  236. 

It  was  used  also  in  an  indecent  sense  : 

Now  have  ye  other  vicious  manners  of  speech,  but 
sometimes  and  in  some  cases  tolerable,  and  chietly  to 
the  intent  to  moove  laughter  and  to  make  sport,  or 
to  give  it  some  prety  strange  grace;  and  is  when  we 
use  such  wordcs  as  may  be  drawcu  to  a  foule  and 
uushamefast  seuce,  as  one  that  should  say  to  a  young 
woman,  I  pray  vou  let  me  jape  with  you,  which  is 
indeed  no  more" hut  let  me  sport  with  you.  Yea,  and 
thou<;li  it  were  not  so  directly  spoken,  the  very  sound- 
ins  ot'  the  word  were  not  commendable,  as  he  that  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  would  use  this  common  pro- 
verhe : 

Jape  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not, 
Bourde  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 
Tor  it  mav  be  taken  in  another  perverser  sense  by 
that  sortc  of  persons  that  heare  it,  in  whose  eares  u» 
such  matter  ought  almost  to  he  called  iu  memory. 

Futtcnh.  Art  of  Fnylish  Foesie,  B.  iii,  ch.  22. 

A  JAPE.     A  jest. 

I  durst  aventuie  wel  the  price  of  ray  best  cap, 
That  when  the  end  is  knowen,  all  will  turne  to  ^jape. 
Gammer  Gurlon,  O.  PI.,  ii,  68. 
The  pilf  ring  pastime  of  a  crue  of  apes. 
Sporting  themselves  with  their  conceited >/)«. 

Conjat,  Verses  prefixed,  [k  7,  b.] 

To  JAR.     To  tick  as  a  clock. 

Mv  liioughts  are  minutes,  and,  with  sighs,  they  j.ir 
Their  watches,  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch; 
Whereto  mv  linger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing'sull,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

'  Rich.  IF  V,  5. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio,  and  is  sense  without  alteration 
or  laborious  explication  :  the  reading 
of  the  old  quartos  serves  as  the  best 
comment,  which  is, 

Thevynr 
Their  watches  ou  uuto  wiue  eyes,  &c. 
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The  meaning  is,  "  They  tick  their 
periods  on,  to  my  eyes,  which  repre- 
sent the  outward  watch;"  watch 
signifying,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ohserved, 
in  the  first  place  a  portion  of  time,  and 
in  the  second  the  face  of  the  clock. 

The  bells  tolling,  the  owls  shrieking,  the  toads  croak- 
ing, the  minutesjarring,  and  the  clock  striking  twelve. 
Spanish  TrageJtj,  O.  PI.,  iii,  199. 

A  JAR,  fi'om  the  above,  a  beat  or  stroke  ; 
the  ticking  made  by  the  pallets  of  the 
pendulum  in  a  clock. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a.  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  Wint.  Tale,  i,  2. 

fJARSEY.  Wool  combed  but  not  spun 
into  yarn. 

By  no  meanes  therefore  is  the  present  practice  to  be 
borne,  which  daily  carrieth  away  of  the  finest  sorts  of 
wools  ready  combed  into  jarsies  for  worke,  which  they 
pack  up  as  bales  of  clotli.  Golden  Fleece,  1657. 

JAVEL.  A  worthless  fellow.  Javelle 
in  French  means  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and 
also  a  faggot  of  brush  vrood,  or  other 
worthless  materials ;  and  therefore 
might  be  applied  to  such  fellows  as 
Shakespeare  calls  "rash  bavin  wits." 

The  term  that  these  two  jnveJs 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels 
Unto  their  master.         Spens.  Moth.  Hiihb.  T.,  v.  309. 
To  preach  by  halfes  is  to  be  worse  than  those  tongue- 
holly  /«Pf/.<, 
That  cite  good  words,  but  shift  off  works  and  discipl  ine 
by  cavells.  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  viii,  ch.  39,  p.  192. 

He  called  the  fellow  ribbald,  villayn,  javell.  back- 
biter, Sec.  Robinson's  Utopia,  1.551,  E  3. 

To  -TAUNCE.  To  ride  hard;  from 
jancer,  old  French,  to  work  a  horse 
violently. 

And  yet  1  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spiir-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncinij  Boliusbroke. 

Rich.  II.  V,  5. 

A  JAUNCE  was  also  used  for  a  jaunt, 
the  derivation  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same.  For,  "What  a  jaunt 
have  I  had"  {Rom.  ^-  Jul.,  ii,  5),  the 
quartos  read,  "What  ajmmce  have  I 
had."  The  same  is  meant  by  (jeance 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Vaitli,  would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  on't ! 
An'  you  say  the  word,  send  me  to  Jericho, 
Out-cept  a  man  were  a  post-horse,  I  ha'  not  known 
The  like  on't.     _  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub.  n.i. 

The  word  is  purposely  misspelt,  to 
mark  the  dialect  of  the  speaker ;  as 
vaith  for  faith.  &c. 

To  JAW.  To  devour,  to  take  within 
the  jaws. 

I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  iavj  me,  so 
He  had  this  file ;  what  if  1  hollow'd  for  him  ? 

Tko  Noble  Kinsm.,  iii,  2. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  word  was 
ever  so  employed  by  any  other  author. 


I       It  seems  to  be  only  a  harsh  metaphor, 
hazarded  in  this  place. 
JAWSAND,  adj.   Apparently,  a  corrup- 
tion of  joysome  or  jocund. 

F.  Will  you  be  merry  then  miA  jatcsand.''  R.  As 
merry  as  the  cuckows  of  the  spring. 

ForJ,  Sun's  Darl.,  iii,  1. 

The  old  edition  hnsjaiv/and. 
A  JAY.      Used  for  a  loose  woman,  pro- 
bably from  the  gay  plumage  of  that 
bird.     Warburtou  remarks,  ihat  imtta 
in  Italian  has  also  both  these  senses. 

Goto,  then; — we'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity, 
this  gross  watry  pumpion; — we'll  tcacli  him  to  know 
turtles  from  jags  !  Merr.  «'.  W.,  iii,  3. 

Someday  of  Italy, 
Wliose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  him. 

Cgyiib.,  iii,  4. 

ICE-BROOK.     Supposed  to  mean  cold 
or  icy  brook. 

I  have  another  %veapon  in  this  chamber; 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper. 

Othell.,  V,  2. 

The  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  ise- 
brookes,  which  the  folio  changed  to 
ice  hrookes ;  whence  Pope  made 
Ebro's,  and  was  followed  by  Capell. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion  that  ice- 
brook's  is  right ;  and  proves  from 
Martial,  that  the  brook  or  rivulet  so 
used,  is  the  Saio,  now  Xalon,  near 
Bilbilis,  in  Celtiberia. 
ICELAND  DOGS.  Shaggy,  sharp-eared, 
white  dogs,  much  imported  formerly 
as  favorites  for  ladies,  &c. 

Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog,  thou  prick-car'd  cur  of 
Iceland.  Ren.  V,  li,  1. 

But  if  I  had  brought  little  dogs  from  Iceland,  or  line 
glasses  from  Venice,  &c. 

Swetnam's  Arraignment  of  Women,  Preface. 

We  have  sholts  or  curs  dai'lie  brought  out  of  Iseland. 

Ilolinsh.  Descr.  of  Brit.,  p.  231. 

Written    also    corruptly   Isling,    and 

Island  : 

Hang  hair  Hke  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  curs. 
For  never  powder,  nor  the  crisping  iron 
Sliall  touch  these  dangling  locks. 

B.  ;f-  il.  Oner, I  of  Corinth,  W,  1. 
So  1  might  have  my  belly-full  of  that 
Her  Island  cur  refuses.  Massing.  Pict.,  v,  1. 

Our  water-dogs  and  Islands  here  are  shorn, 
V'hite  hair  of  women  here  so  much  is  worn. 

Drnnton's  Mooncalf,  p.  4S9. 

These  dogs  are  particularly  described 
by  A.  Fleming,  in  his  translation  of 
Caius  de  Canibus : 

Use  and  custome  hath  intertained  otlier  dogges  of  an 
outlandishe  kinde,  but  a  few,  and  the  same  beyiug  of 
a  pretty  bygnesse;  I  meane  Iseland  dogges,  curled 
and  rougli  all  over,  which  by  reason  of  the  lenght  of 
their  lieare  make  showe  neither  of  face  nor  of  body. 
And  yet  these  currcs  forsoothe,  because  they  are  so 
strange,  are  greatly  set  by,  esteemed,  taken  "up,  and 
made  of,  many  times  in  the  roonie  of  the  spaniell 
gentle  or  comforter.        Of  English  Dogges,  .j-c,  157G. 

IDLE  WORMS.   Worms  bred  from  idle- 
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ness.  It  was  supposed,  and  the  notion 
was  probably  encouraged  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  female  industry,  that 
when  maidens  were  idle,  worms  bred 
in  their  fingers. 

Keep  tliy  haiiJs  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idle 
Worms  in  thy  fingers'  ends. 

li.  cj-  Ft.  V'oman  Ilater,  n\,  1. 
llcr  wa^croner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Kot  hall  so  big  as  a  roiiiul  little  worm, 
rrick'd  from  the  lazij  fiiujer  of  a  maid. 

Horn,  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 

\_To  he  sick  oj  the  idles,  to  be  lazy.] 

tllodie  nullani  lineam  diixi :  I  have  becne  siclce  of  the 
idles  to  day.         Withals'  Dictionarij,  ed.  163-i,  p.  558. 

tJEBERD.  To  jeopard.  Heywood,  1556. 
fJELOUX.      An  old  form  of  spelling 
jealous. 

Til'  have  made  mc  jehux  of  a  god,  no  god. 
I'll  make  {hem  jeloux,  I  will  wed  (abroad) 
A  people  (yet)  no  people ;  and  their  brest 
Shall  split",  for  spight,  to  see  the  nations  blest. 

Du  Burtas. 

tJENESTRAY. 

Fhi.  You  forget  his  cover'd  dishes 
i){  jcHc-stniyes,  and  marmalade  of  lips, 
Perfum'd  by  breath  sweet  as   the  bcancs  first  blos- 
somes.  Suckliiiifs  AgUmra,  16:i8. 

JENERT'S  BANK.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  probably  corrupt.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  there  was  a 
bank  called  JenerCs,  so  famous  as  to 
be  proverbial  for  security ;  but  it 
remaiiLs  to  be  shown  that  any 
country-bank  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  much  more  that 
they  were  so  common  as  for  one  to 
be  famous  above  the  rest.  A  better 
reading  seems  to  be  wanted  : 

How  now,  my  old  Jtnrrl's  l/riid;  my  horse, 
My  castle,  lie  in  Waltham  all  night,  and 
Mot  under  the  cauopv  of  your  host  Blatrue's  house  ? 
ilArry  Vevil  0/ £'./»(.," O.  PI.,  v,  300. 

Can  it  be  a  misprint,  for  Ermois 
liank,  or  the  old  Roman  road  passing 
ihrougii  Edmonton,  which  might 
have  been  written  Irminfs?  Horse 
is  not  much  more  intelligible,  as 
applied  here.  Should  it  not  be 
house?  speaking  of  his  house  as  his 
castle. 
IJENNET.     A  small  Spanish  horse. 

This  tryall,  Camilla,  must  he  sifted  to  narrow  points, 
lest  in  seeking  to  try  your  lover  like  njeuiiel,  you  try 
him  like  a  jade.  Lylic's  Eiqihues. 

To  JEOB.VRD.  Sometimes  written  for 
to  jeopard  ;  probably  from  ignorance 
of  the  etymology. 

Vet  1  dare  jcoiarfZ  my  cappe  to  fortie  shillings,  tliou 
shult  have  but  a  colde  suite. 

Vtp.  FidweVs  Art  of  Flattery,  II  3. 

'^0  jeopard,  itself,  is  not  mucii  in  use. 


All   the   examples    given   in   Todd's 
Johnson,    are    of    the     seventeenth 
century,  or  earlier. 
JEOBERTIE,  for  jeopardy,  in  like  man- 
ner. 

If  vou  foil  me,  of  which  there  is  small  j«oier/i>, 
I  will  send  word  to  set  them  all  at  libertie. 

Ilarr.  Jriosio, xxxv,  44. 

To  JEOPARD.    To  hazard  or  endanger. 
Not  in  use  now. 

He  was  a  prince  right  bardie  and  adventerous,  not 
fearing  to  ieoiiard  liis  person  in  place  of  danger. 

i/y/i,uA.,  vol.  i,  1.3,  col.l. 
I  am  compelled  against  my  minde  and  will  (as  Pompey 
the  Great  was)  to  jeopard  the  libertie  of  our  country,  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battel.  North's  Fliif.  Brutus,  p.  1073. 
+Thc  forefrontes  or  frontiers  of  the  ii.  corners,  what 
wythe  fordys  and  shelves,  and  what  with  rockes,_be 
ycry  jeoper'dous  and  daungerous.  Mare's  Utopia,  1551. 

JER-FAULCON,    or    GERFAULCON. 

A  large  and  fine  sort  of  hawk,  said 
to  come  originally  from  the  north; 
therefore  by  some  called  the  Iceland 
falcon.  Gyrqftdco,  low  Latin;  ger- 
faidk,  or  (jerfaut,  French.  Latham 
is  abundant  in  its  praise  : 

A  bird  stately,  brave,  and  beautifull  to  behold  in  the 
eve  and  judgement  of  man,  more  strong  and  power- 
full  than  any  other  used  liawk,  and  many  of  them 
very  liold,  loiiragious,  valiant,  and  very  venturous, 
iie.vt  to  the  slighl-laulcon,  of  whose  worthiness  1  liave 
already  sullicicntly  discoursed.     Latham.  B.  i,  cli.  10. 

The  Gentleman's  Recreation  is  almost 
equally  strong  in  its  commendation  ; 
p.  48  of  the  Treatise  on  Hawks. 
The  following  description  of  a  contest 
of  one  of  these  birds  with  a  heron, 
may  be  thought  interesting: 

I  saw  once  a  jerfalcon  let  flie  at  an  heron,  and 
observed  with  what  clamour  the  heron  entertained 
the  sisht  and  approach  of  the  hawke,  and  with  what 
winding  shift  hee  strave  to  get  above  her,  labouring 
even  by  bemuting  his  enemies  feathers  to  make  her 
flagge-winged,  and  so  escape ;  but  when  at  last  they 
must  needs  come  to  an  encounter,  resuming  courage, 
out  of  necessity,  hee  turned  face  against  her,  and 
striking  the  liawkc  through  the  gorge  with  his  bill, 
fell  downe  dead  together  witli  bis  dead  eneniie. 

Arthur  liarmck's  Meditations,  part  ii,  p.  80. 

JERICHO  seems  to  be  used,  in  the 
following  instance,  as  a  general  term 
for  a  place  of  concealment  or  banish- 
ment. If  so,  it  explains  the  common 
])lirase  of  wishing  a  person  at  Jerichoy 
without  sending  them  so  far  as  Pales- 
tine. 

Who  would  to  curbe  such  insolence,  I  know, 
Hid  such  young  boycs  to  stay  in  Jericho 
Uuliil  tlic'ir  beards  "were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 
lleyw.  Uierarchie,  B.  iv,  p  208. 

JERONIMO.  See  IIikuonimo.  It  is 
censured  with  Titus  Andronicus  in 
the  following  passage* 

He  that  will  ewear  Jeroiiimo  or  Andronicus  arc  the 
best  plays  yet,  shall  pass  uncxccptcd  at  here,  as  a 
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man  whose  judgement  shews  it  is  constant,  and  hath 
stood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  tliirty  years. 
Tliough  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  virtuous  and  staid 
ignorance.  B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Barth.  Fair. 

JESSES.  The  short  straps  of  leather, 
but  sometimes  of  silk,  which  went 
round  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  varvels,  or  little  rings 
of  silver,  and  to  these  the  leash,  or 
long  strap  which  the  falconer  twisted 
round  his  hand  ;  from  gect,  or  get, 
the  same  in  old  French ;  or  geste, 
a  bandage  in  general.  In  a  passage 
of  Hey  wood's  Woman  kill'd  with 
Kindness,  gets  and  gesses  are  distin- 
guished : 

So,  seize  her  gets,  her  gesses,  and  her  bells. 

0.  PL,  vii,  269. 
If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  \ieT:jirsses  were  my  dear  heart  strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  tlie  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Othello,  iii,  3. 

T^hat,  like  an  hauke,  which  feehng  herself  freed, 
From  bels  &-aii  jesses  which  did  let  her  flight, 
Him  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their  speed  delight. 
Spens.  F.  q.,  VI,  iv,  19. 

In  the  old  play  of  Edw.  II  it  is 
printed  gresses  by  mistake  : 

Soar  ve  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  the  gresses  [jesses]  that  will  pull  you  down. 
,  ,      ,  ,        ^  O.  PI.,  ii,  34S. 

A  hawk  he  esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobilitv,  and 
IS  exceeding  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  in  the"sport 
and  to  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jesses. 

Earle's  3Iicrocosm.,  §  .wiii,  p.  51;  Bliss's  edition 


To  JEST.  To  act  any  feigned  part  in 
a  mask  or  interlude,  &c. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest 

Go  I  to  fight.  Rich.  II,  i,  3. 

A  JEST.  A  mask,  pageant,  or  inter- 
lude. 

But  where  is  old  Ilieroiiimo  our  marshal? 
He  promis'd  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 
To  grace  oiu-  banquet  with  some  \tomr>o\\i  jest. 
_.  ,   .    ,       .  Spanish  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iii,  13S. 

Un  which  immediately  follows  the 
mask,  which  satisfies  the  king  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  It  seems 
to  be  applied  to  actions  in  general, 
real  or  fictitious.  See  Gest.  Jest  is 
sometimes  written  for  gest : 

There  [in  Homer]  may  iXicjestes  of  many  a  knight 

be  read,  ° 

Patroclus,  Pyrrhus,  Aja.v,  Diomed. 

Jasper  Heyteooil,  in  Cens.  Lit    i.\-  ,"93 

To  JET.  To  strut,  or  walk  proudly  ; 
to  throv.'  the  body  about  in  walkiu"-. 
Jetter,  French. 

O  peace !    Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock 
•of  him ;  how  \itjets  under  his  advanc'd  plumes ! 
»..■„,       ,   ,  Tvelfth  Sit/ht  ii  5 

^ot  Pelops'  shoulder  whiter  than  her  Iiands 
Jior  snowie  swans  X\u\\.  jet  on  Isca's  sands.  ' 
^r  .,        .,    .  .  ■^'■o''"''.  -'?'••  Past.,  II,  iii,  p.  91. 

Of  those  that  prank  it  with  their  plumes. 
And  jf^  it  with  their  choice  perfumes. 

Uerrick's  Noble  Numbers,  p.  11. 


Ana,  Midas  like,  he  jets  it  in  the  court 

See  also  0.  P].,  m,  390. 

It  is  used  in   the   following  passag,* 

for  to  rejoice,  exult,  or  be  proud  : 

_,,  Tlie  orders  I  did  set, 

liiey  were  obey'd  witli  jov,  which  made  me  jet 

Mirr.for  Magist.,  Queen  Helena,  p.  203, 

[To  encroach  insultingly  upon.l 

tlnsulfing  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne. 
J.T.  •    1      1     ,       X,     ,.  ,  Rich.  Ill,  ii,  4. 

tit  is  hard  when  Englishmens  paciencemust  be  thus- 
jetted  on  by  strauugers,  and  they  not  dare  to  revendo-e 
their  owne  wrongs.  Flag  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

A  JETTER.  A  strutter ;  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

So  were  ve  better, 
^XTiat  shidde  a  begger  be  a.  jetter:' 

Four  Ps,  0.  PL,  i,  94; 

fJEWS'  EARS.  Funguses  or  excre- 
scences of  the  elder-tree,  called 
auriculcB  Judce  in  Latin,  and  there- 
fore it  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Judas's  ears.  Judas  was  supposed 
to  have  hanged  himself  on  an  elder- 
tree. 

They  that  have  any  pains  or  sweUings  in  the  throat, 
let  them  take  Jews-ears  (which  is  to  be  had  at  the 
apothecaries),  and  lay  it  to  steep  in  ale  a  whole  ni^'ht 
and  let  the  party  drii.k  a  good  draught  thereof  e 'erv 
day  once  or  twice.  Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Things 

JEW'S  EYE.  This  phrase  does  not 
require  explanation,  but  its  origin 
may  be  worth  remarking.  The  ex- 
tortions to  which  the  Jews  were 
subject  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  periods  both  before  and  "after,, 
exposed  them  to  the  most  tyrannical 
and  cruel  mutilations,  if  they  refused 
to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them. 
"King  John,"  says  Hume,  "once 
demanded  10,000  inarks  from  a  Jcu- 
of  Bristol,  and  on  his  refusal,  ordered 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  everv 
day,  till  he  should  consent.  The  Je\V 
lost  seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
sum  required  of  him."  Chap,  xii, 
-1.D.  1272.  The  threat  of  losing  an 
eye  would  have  a  still  more  powerful 
effect.  Hence  the  high  value  of  a 
Jews  eye.  The  allusion  was  fiimiliar 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  : 

Tlierc  will  come  a  Christian  bv 

Will  be  \> orth  a  Jewess'  eve.  Mer.  Jen.,  ii,  5. 

The  fine  black  eye  of  the  Jew  does 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  saving. 
fJEWLEPS. 
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Forc'd  from  their  beds, 
By  feaverish  powers  nidc  lifs,  wliosii  lieat,  iiot  all 
Yhejeicleps  of  their  tears,  llionjch  some  drops  fall. 

ClutmbtrliniiK'sPharonHiila.lbo'-J. 

JEWSE,  s.  If  not  put  for  joist,  I  know 
not  what  it  is.  I  have  met  with  it 
only  in  these  lines  : 

From  the  walls  down  went 
Tlic  Enslish  troopcs,  and  to  the  gates  did  passe, 
Where  th'  iron  barres  in  sunder  they  did  rent, 
Beate  downe  the  posts,  and  all  the  jewses  hrcnt. 

Nice.  Engl.  EL,  Mirr.for  Mar;.,  p.  860. 

The  old  dictionaries  give  jeioise  for  a 
gallows,  which  in  Chaucer  is  also 
used  for  the  word  punishment ;  but 
the  passage  here  cited  refers  to  the 
gates  of  Cadiz,  when  stormed  by  the 
English. 
IGjN'OMY,  for  ignominy,  occurs  very 
commonly. 

Thy  'xjnoviui  sleep  with  tliee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  reraembcr'd  in  thy  epitaph.     1  Hen.  IV,  v,  4. 
Henee,  broker,  lacquey  \—ignomij  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name ! 

Ti-o.  and  Cr.,\,o. 

Oil  wherefore  stain  you  vertuc  and  rcnowne 
With  such  fonle  teaimes  of  ignomy  and  shame  ? 

Trag.  Com.  oflVealcest  goes  to  the  flail.  II  3,  b. 
His  ignomy  and  bitter  shame  in  fine  shall  be  more 
great.  Thos.  Preston's  Camhjses,  bl.  let.,  A  2. 

The  one  of  whicli  doth  bring  cternall  fame. 
The  other  iqnomie  and  dastard  shame. 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  p.  7G5. 

It  occurs  also  in  Titus  Andronicus. 
IGNOTE.    Unknown.    A  mere  pedantic 
Latinism,  properly  noticed  by  Todd. 

+A11  good  (rewards  layd  by)  shal  stil  increase 
Tor  love  of  her,  and  villaiiy  decease; 
Kaught  be  ignole,  not  so  liiueh  out  of  fearc 
Of  being  puiiisht,  as  oftending  lier. 

Lovelace's  Lucasta,  1G49,  p.  72. 

A  JIG  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry 
dance,  but  merriment  and  humour  in 
writing,  and  particularly  a  ballad. 
Thus,  when  Polonius  objects  to  the 
Player's  speech,  Hamlet  sarcastically 
observes, 

lie's  for  ■^\jigg,  or  a  talc  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 

Haml.,  ii,  2. 

He  does  not  mean  a  dance  (which 
these  players  did  not  undertake),  but 
ludicrous  dialogue,  or  a  ballad. 
In  the  following  passage  it  means 
a  trick  or  sport ;  and  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Sympson  to  change  it  into  jvfff/le, 
sliows  that  lie  had  but  imperfectly 
learned  the  language  of  his  authors  : 

Wniat  dos't  think  of 
This  innovation?  is't  not  a  tmejigg.'' 
A  precious  cunning  in  the  late  Protector, 
To  shuffle  a  new  iirincc  into  the  state. 

B.  c^-  Fl.  or  S/iirleg,  Coron.,v,l. 
And  tlierefore  came  it,  tliat  the  (leering  Scots, 
To  England's  liigli  disgrace,  liave  made  l\ns  jig; 

Edw.  II,  O.  I'l.,  ii,  :553. 

In   the    Harleian    collection    of    old 


balladw  are  many  under  the  title  of 
jigs;  as,  "A  Northern  Jige,  called 
Daintie,  come  thou  to  me ;"  "A  merry 
new  Jigge,  or  the  pleasant  Wooing 
betwixt  Kit  and  Pcgge ;"  v^c. 
So  in  the  Fatal  Contract,  by  Hem- 
mings : 

We'll  hear  yowTJigg; — 
HoH-  is  your  ballad  titled  V         Act  iv,  sc.  4. 

Thus : 

A  small  matter!  you'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of  West- 
minster, although  it  be  but  a  hare  jig. 

Hog  hath  lost,  Si'C,  0.  PI.,  vi,  383. 

It  appears,  in  the  scene,  that  this^i^ 
was  a  ballad. 

tLooke  to  it,  you  booksellers  and  stationers,  and  let 
not  vour  shops  be  infected  with  such  goose  gyblets, 
or  slinking  garbadge,  as  tlieyy^.?  of  newsmongers. 

Nask,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

fJIGGALORUM.     A  trifle. 

I  see  mv  infcriours  in  the  gifts  of  learning,  wiscdome, 
and  understanding,  torment  the  print  daily  with 
lighter  trifles  and  jiggalormns  than  my  russet  hermit 
is.  King's  Ilaife-pennt/toorth  of  JFit,  1013,  ded. 

JIG-MAKER.     A  writer  of  ballads,  or 
humorous  poems. 

Oph.  You  r.re  merry,  my  lord.  Ham.  Wlio,  1? 
Oph.  Ay,  my  lord.    Hani.'Ol  your  only  jig-maker! 

Haml.,  iii,  2. 
If  you  have  this  strange  monster  honesty  in  your 
beliy,  wliy  so  jig-mnkers  and  chroniclers  shall  pick 
something  out  of  you.  Hon.  IFh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  2-34. 

O  Giacopo !  Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  Dante  a  jig- 
maker,  Sannazar  a  goose,  and  Ariosto  a  puck-list 
to  me.  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii,  1. 

fJIM-JAM.     A  gimcrack. 

A  thousand  jgmjams  and  toycs  have  they  in  theyr 
cliauibers.  Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

JIMMAL.     See  Gimmal. 

Bij  JIS.     See  Gis. 

To  ILD,  for  to  yield.     See  God   ild 

YOU. 

ILL  MAY-DAY,  i.e.,  Evil  May-day. 
The  1st  of  May,  1517,  when  the 
apprentices  of  London  rose  against 
the  privileged  foreigners,  whose  ad- 
vantages in  trade  had  occasioned 
great  jealousy.  Much  mischief  was 
done  before  the  rioters  were  quelled, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  apprentices 
were  afterwards  executed.  See  a 
ballad  on  the  subject  in  Evans's 
Collection,  vol.  iii,  p.  76,  2d  ed. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it : 

Rogues,  hell-hounds,  Stentors,  out  of  my  doors,  you 
sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  Mag-dag,  or 
when  the  galley-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster ! 

Epicocne,  iv,  2. 

The  ballad  begins. 

Peruse  the  stories  of  this  land, 

And  witli  advisement  mark  the  same. 

And  you  shalljustly  understand 

no"w  ;//  Mag-dag  first  got  the  name. 

This  use  of  the  word  ill  is  now  ob- 
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solete  ;  but  it  lasted  much  later  than 
the  times  to  which  this  work  refers. 
Even  in  queen  Anne's  time  some 
writers  used  the  expression  of  an 
ill  man,  for  a  bad  man.  See  Pen- 
nant's London,  p.  .587,  8vo  ed. 
tILLS. 

Three  ills  come  from  tlie  north,  a  cold  wind,  a  shrink- 
ing doth,  and  a  dissembling  man.  Hotrell,  1659. 

flLL-PART.     lU-conditioned  1 

Kins  John,  that  ill-part  personage. 

Death  of  li.  Earliof  Euntbigfon,  1601. 

flLLUDE.     To  deceive. 

Homer  doth  tell  in  liis  abonndant  verse, 
Tiie  long  laborious  travailes  of  tlie  man, 
And  of  liis  lady  too  he  doth  relierse. 
How  shee  illu'des  with  all  the  art  she  can 
Th'  ungrateful!  love  which  other  lords  began. 

Davies's  Orchestra,  1596. 

tILLUSORY.     Used  as  a  noun. 

To  trust  this  traitor  upon  oath  is  to  trust  a  diveU 
uppon  his  religion.  To  trust  him  uppon  pledges,  is  a 
meare  iUusorye,  for  what  piety  is  there  among  them 
that  can  tye  them  to  rule  of  honestie  for  it  selfe,  who 
are  onely  bound  to  their  owne  sensualityes.  and  re- 
spect oncly  private  utility.     Letter  of  Qh'.  EU:.,  1599. 

ILLUSTRATE,  adj.     Illustrious. 

Else  why  did  I,  of  such  illustrate  race, 
Obscure  his  vertuous  deeds  with  my  disgrace  ? 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  705. 
Like  Jove-borne  Perseus,  that  illustrate  knight. 

Ibid.,  Engl.  Eliz.,  p.  870. 

tIMAGER.     A  painter. 

Now  this  more  peer-les  learned  imager, 

Life  to  his  lovely  picture  to  confer. 

Did  not  extract  out  of  the  elements 

A  certain  secret  chvmik  quint-essence.  Bu  Bartas. 

IMAGINOUS.     Full  of  imagination. 

As  the  stuffe 
Prepar'd  for  areas  pictures,  is  no  picture 
'Till  it  be  form'd,  and  man  hath  cast  the  beames 
Of  his  imaginouse  faucie  thorough  it. 

Byron's  Conspirac'j,  hy  Chapman,  E  2. 

fTo  IMBASE.     To  degrade. 

Imbased  him  from  lordlines  unto  a  kitchin  drudge. 

learner's  Albions  England,  1593. 

IMBOSH,  s.  The  foam  that  comes 
from  a  hunted  deer,  apparently  a  cor- 
rupt and  arbitrary  formation  from  to 
imboss. 

For  though  he  should  keep  the  very  middle  of  the 
stream,  yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge 
part  of  tlie  stream  and  imhosh  that  comes  from  him 
on  the  bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower, 
which  hath  deceived  many. 

Gentleman's  Recreat.,  8vo,  p.  73. 

■\To  IMBOSK.     To  hide  in  the  bushes. 

And  said  as  much  to  his  lord,  requesting  him  to  depart 
presently  from  thence,  and  imhosk  himself  in  the 
moimtain,  wliich  was  very  neer. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1675,  f.  46. 

IMBOSSED,  the  same  as  embossed. 
Blown  and  fatigued  by  being  hunted. 
See  Embossed. 

But  we  have  ;dmost  imboss'd  him,  we  shall  see  his 
fall  to-night.  All's  Jfell,  in,  6. 

But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground,  the  kennel  cast  arrear. 
Doth  beat  the  brooks,  &c.  Drayt.Volyolb,,  xiii,  p.  917! 

It  was  applied  also  to  dogs  : 


Brach  Merriman,— the  poor  cur  is  imbost; 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep  nioutli'd  bracli. 

Tarn,  of  Shr.  Ind. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first 
brach  in  these  lines  is  corrupt,  and 
that  some  verb  should  be  substituted  ; 
but  connected  speech  is  not  necessary 
in  such  field  directions. 
IMBROCCATA,  s.  A  thrust  over  the 
arm  in  fencing ;  an  Itahan  terra, 
adopted  by  the  fashionable  pupils  of 
Caraxza  and  Saviolo. 

But  if  your  enemie  bee  cunning  and  skilfuU,  never 
stand  about  giving  any  foine  or  ^imbroccata,  but  this 
thrust  or  stoccata  alone,  neither  it  also,  unlesse  you 
be  sure  to  hit  him. 

Saviolo's  Practise  of  the  Duello,  1595,  II  1. 

We  have  a  pretty  ample  list  of  these 
terms  in  the  following  passage  : 

Then  we  have  our  stocaio%,\m~brocufns,  mandritas, 
puintiis,  and  puinta-reversas;  our  stramisous,  passatas' 
carncadas,  amazzas,  and  ineartatas. 

Microcosmns,  0.  PI.,  ix,  122, 

Some  of  these,  however,  are  corrupted  ; 
the  true  terms,  with  their  explanations, 
may  be  seen  in  thfe  above-cited  trans- 
lation of  Saviolo. 
fTo  IMBROTHER.    For  embroider. 

One  cloke  of  velvetf,  with  a  cape  imbrothcred  with 
gold,  pearles,  and  redd  stones,  and  one  roabe  of  cloth 
"f  Solde.  ju^y  Papers,  1590. 

IMMEDIACY,  s.  Immediate  represen- 
tation ;  the  deriving  a  character 
directly  from  another,  so  as  to  stand 
e-xactly  in  his  place.  A  word,  as  far 
as  is  known,  peculiar  to  the  following 
passage  : 

Alb.  Sir,  by  vour  patience, 
I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother.    Regan.  That's  as  we  list  to  erace 

him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded 
Ere  you  liad  spoke  so  far."  He  led  our  pow'rs. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother.  Li-ar,  v,  3. 

It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
supremacy  is  not  the  right  interpre- 
tation. 
IMMOMENT,  adj.  Not  momentous, 
unimportant ;  another  Shakespearian 
word  {uTTCcl  Xeyo^tei'oj'),  which  John- 
son justly  calls  barbarous,  because  not 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language. 

Tliat  I  some  lady  trifles  had  reserv'd, 
Ifiimo.iient  tovs.  Ant.  <f'  CI    v  '■• 

flMMUNDICITY.     Uncleanness.  Lat." 

They  blame  errours,  give  good  instruction,  still  slecpe 
in  their  owne  inmnnidicilies.und  so  not  speaking  from 
the  heart,  they  speake  nothing. 

Passenger  of  Benrenuto.  1612. 

IMMURE,  s.  Enclosure  of  wall,  fortifi- 
cation. 
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Ami  their  vow  is  maile 
To  ransnrk  Trov,  witlun  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Hilciu  Menelaus'  queeu 
AVitli  wanton  Pans  sleups.  iM- ,^  Or.,  rroi. 

From  the  verb  to  immnre,  which  was 
formerly  common,  and  is  still  in  use. 
I^IP,  s.  A  graft  or  shoot  inserted  into 
a  tree,  or  any  young  shoot  or  sucker. 
Welch  or  Danish.  Hence  a  young 
offspring  in  general;  also  a  feather 
inserted  into  a  wing ;  and,  lastly,  a 
small  or  inferior  devil :  in  which  last 
sense  alone  it  is  not  obsolete. 

She'll  toll  voii,  what  you  call  virgiuitie 

Is  titlv  lik'ned  to  a  harreu  tree, 

Which  when  llie  gardner  on  it  pains  bestows 

To  "raffe  an  tmpe  thereon,  in  time  it  growes 

To  such  perfecuon,  that  it  yeerly  brings 

As  goodly  fruit  as  any  tree  that  springs.  ,, 

^^^  °        ^  Browne,  Brtl.  I'ast.,  I,  u,  p.  4- 

Poor  Poiidon,  the  imps 
Whom  nature  secni'd  to  have  selected  forth 
To  be  ingraffed  on  some  stocke  ol  worth    IM.,  p.  5J. 
Like  th' ancient  trunk  of  some  disbranched  tree, 

Wliich  yEols'  rage  hatli  to  confusion  lirouglit, 
Disarm'd  of  all  lliose  imps  that  sprung  Ironi  me, 

Unprofitable  stock.  I  serve  for^iought^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of  higliest  Jove, 
raire  Venus'  sou.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ind.  to  B.  I 


Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Henry  VIII,  prays   for  the  imp,  his 
son  ;  'but  Shakespeare  uses  it  only  in 
jocular  and  burlesque  passages,  which 
is  the  natural  course  of  a  word  growing 
obsolete.     See  Love's  L.  L.,  i,  2,  v, 
2 ;  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  5  ;  Hen.  V,  iv,  1. 
ToTmP.     To  insert  a  new  feather  into 
the  wing  or  tail  of  a  hawk,  in  the 
place  of  a  broken  one.     Often   used 
metaphorically.       Turbervile    has    a 
whole    chapter    on    "The   way   and 
manner    how    to    rjmpe    a    hawke's 
feather,  howsoever  it  be   broken    or 
broosed." 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing.  ^^  ..  ^ 

And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  returu'd 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time. 

'  Muss.  Great  Duke  of  Ho.,  i,  I 

They  will  lauMi  as  much,  to  see  a  swallow  lly  with  a 
white  feather  imp'd  in  her  Udl.^^  ^^^_ _  ^  ^^    ^_  ^.^ 

Impiun  a  feather  to  make  me  flic,  where  thou  oughtest 
rat'hcr-'to  cut  my  wing  for  feare  ofjoaring.  ^^^    ^  ^^^ 

IMPAIR,  s.    Diminution  ;  also  disgrace, 
which  is  diminution  of  character. 

A  load  stone-rereivrs  i.i  longer  lime  hnpiur.llroKne. 

That  is,  lasts  longer  unimpaired. 

Go  to  thou  dost  well,  but  pocket  it  (the  bribe)  for  all 
that ;  'lis  no  impair  to  thee  the  greatest  do  t. 

11  tdov;  s  Tfars,  O.  rl.,  \i,  1/1. 

BIPAIR,    adj.      Unequal,    unworthy. 
Impar,  Latin. 

I'or  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  slicws. 


Yet  gives  he  not  'till  judgement  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breatli. 

Tro.  ._)■  I  r.,  IV,  3. 
Kor  is  it  more  impaire  to  at.  honest  and  absolute  man. 
^c,  Chapm.  Preface  to  Shield  of  Homer. 

To  IMPALE.   To  encircle,  as  with  a  pale. 

Until  niv  mishap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 
Be  round  impaZeJ  with  a  glorious  crown.  ^ 

o  Hen.  r  t,  in,  '-• 

In  the  former  of  these  lines  some 
transposition  is  certainly  necessary, 
like  that  proposed  by  sir  Thomas 
Ilanmer  or  Mr.  Steevens,  to  make  the 
head  impaled,  and  not  the  trunk. 

Did  I  iwpale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ?      IhuL,  m,  3. 

Tear  off  the  crowu  that  yet  .»7«''« '"^  *t"?f  Z^<.«« 
JIetjv:ood  s  llupe  oj  Lv.crece. 

Shoots  not  the  laurel  that  impaVd  their  brows 
Into  a  tree,  to  shadow  their  blest  marble. 

Handolph's  Jeahms  Lovers,  \\ ,  6. 
Beneath  this  loftic  hill  shot  up  on  high, 
A  pleasant  parke  impaled  round  doth  lie^ 

'  '  Mirror  for  Uagis.,T^.  no. 

To  IMPARLE.  To  speak  or  debate; 
from  itnpar  lance,  a  law  term.  Parler, 
French. 

To  treat  of  truce,  and  to  imparle  of  peace. 

Hughes's  Arthur,  a  Trag.,  li  4- 
And  straight  the  two  generals  i«,par/frf  together. 

rtorth  s  1  tut.,  p.  oo. 

IMPARTIAL.  Used  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  partial;  im  being  made  in- 
tensive instead  of  negative.  Yet 
jmrtial  was  sometimes  used  for  im- 
partial ;  in  which  case,  itn  com- 
pounded with  it  would  have  its  usual 
force.     See  Paktial. 

Come,  cousin  Angelo, 
IntMsIwmbei,«/)«;'<mJ;  1^*=  yo^^-jV'^S^,^  ,,  _  . 
Of  your  own  cause.  ^^^''f:  f"'  ^^-  ^'  ^  ■ 

Theobald,  not  knowing  this  usage, 
proposed  to  read  partial : 

You  are  impartial,  and  we  do  appeal 
1  rom  you  to  judges  more  indifferent 

•'  Swetriam,  the  If  Oman  Hater. 

Cruel,  unjust,  impartiall  destinies, 
Why  to  tills  day  have  you  preserv  d  my  he 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  4to  ed.  ot  l&J/. 

Instead  of  impartial,  in  its  proper  and 
modern  sense,  impartial  was  very 
often  used  ;  yet  the  very  same  writers 
used  impartial  also,  in  the  modern 
sense.     Thus  Shakespeare : 

Mowbrav,  impartial  arc  our  eyes  and  ears  ; 

Were  he  my  (irolher.  nay  my  kingdom's  heir,  S.c. 

Such  nei"hl)our  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 

Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  P"rt'ahze 

Th-  unstoo])ing  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.^^  ^^^  .^  ^^ 

To  an  impartial  man,  with  whom  nor  threats 

Nor  prayers  shall  e'er  prevail ;  tor  1  must  steer 

An  even^ourso.  Massing.  Bondma,i,i,3. 

So  also  Jonson.  . 

IMPARTMENT,  s.     The  act  of  impart- 
ino-,  communication. 

^  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 

As  if  it  some  i«7;nW»ifMi  did  desire  ,^ 

To  you  alone.  ''  ' 
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IMPASTED.  Incrusted,  formed  into  a 
paste  ;  a  word  not  so  much  disused 
jis  never  in  use,  which  may  be  said 
also  of  the  preceding. 

J3ak'(l  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets. 

fTo  IMPATRONIZE.  A  law  term', "to 
take  possession  as  by  inheritance. 

And  althougli  lie  travelled  by  all  liis  best  «ayes  to 
make  them  of  Aragoii  suspected  of  a  desire  to  impa- 
tronize  themselves  of  that  estate,  as  tliough  they  did 
assume  a  title  by  the  auucient  right  of  the  testament 
of  Philip.  Fiiitoii's  Gnicclardhi,  1599. 

His  father  Lewis  .  .  .  did  impalronize  himselfe  upon 
the  dtichie  of  Biirgondie  and  earldome  of  Artovs.  IbiJ. 

To  IMPEACH,"  V.  To  stop  or  hinder. 
Empecher,  French.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word. 

There  was  no  barre  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach. 
Speiis.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  SI. 

Some  editions  have  emjieach,  which  is 
the  same. 

His  sons  did  impeach  liis  journey  to  the  Holy  Laud, 
and  vexed  hini  aU  the  days  of  his  life. 

Buries,  cited  by  Todd. 

With  other  examples. 
IMPEACH,  5.,  for  impeachment,  trial, 
or  accusation. 

Wliv  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 

Co.n.  of  Err.,  v,  1. 

Johnson  cites  this  passage  in  his 
Dictionary,  as  giving  the  sense  of 
hinderance  or  impediment  ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  recollected  that  the 
Duke  who  speaks  is  trying  a  cause, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Islv.  Todd 
has  not  observed  it. 
IMPEACHMENT,  s.  Hinderance,  ob- 
struction. 

But  could  be  willing  to  walk  on  to  Calais 
"Without  impeachment.  Hen.  V,  iii,  G. 

In  this  sense  of  these  words,  empeach 
would    certainly    be    preferable,    as 
marking  the  etymology. 
OIPERIE,    «.,  the    same    as    emptery. 
Government.     Imperium. 

So  also  he  can  not  wel  iudure  in  his  liert,  an  other  to 
be  joyned  with  hym  in  imperie  or  governance. 

Tavernefs  Adunies,  1552,  1 1. 

IMPERSE'VERANT,  adj.  Strongly  per- 
severing,  the  im  being  augmentative. 
It  must  be  accented  on  se,  the  ante- 
penultima,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  that  time,  when  ^je/wrer,  and^je/*- 
secerance,  were  constantly  so  accented. 

And  more  remarkable  in  single  oiipositions  :  yet  this 
imperseveriiiit  thing  loves  liiiu  in  my  despight. 

Ctjmh.,  iv,  1. 

IMPETICOS,  V.  A  word  purposely 
corrupted,  as  well  as  gratiUity  in  the 
.same  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  gross 
burlesque. 


I  did  inrpeticos  thy  gratillity.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 

For   this    the   modern    editors   read, 
"  I    did   impetticoat    thy  gratuity  ;" 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning  of  it. 
To  IMPLEACH,  v.  To  intertwine  ;  from 
ptleach. 

Ami  lo,  behold,  these  talents  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  im/jleach'd, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair. 

Sh.  Lover's  Ccrmpt.,  Malone,  Suppl.,  i,  752. 

See  Pleach. 
To  IMPLY.     To  fold  up.     Imjylico. 

The  which  his  tail  uptyes 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  impbjes. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  31. 
And  Phcebus,  flying  so  most  shamefull  sight, 
His  lilushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  impljes. 
And  liydes  for  shame.  IIAd.,  vi,  C. 

To  entangle  : 

striving  to  loose  the  knott  that  fast  him  tyes. 
Himself  in  streighter  bandes  too  rash  imp'l;/es. 

To  IMPONE.  To  lay  down,  or' lay  as 
a  stake  or  wager.  Impono.  An 
affected  word,  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare in  ridicule. 

Against  the  which  he  hath  impoii'd,  as  I  take  it,  sir 
I'rencli  rapiers  and  poniards.  Uainl.,  v,  3. 

BIPORTABLE,  cuJj.  Intolerable,  in- 
supportable ;  accented  by  Spenser  on 
the  first  syllable. 

So  both  att  once  him  charge  on  either  syde 
With  hideous  strokes,  and  importable  powre. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  35. 
For  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  cannot  be  borne,  and 
thine  angi-y  threatening  towards  sinners  is  importable. 
Prayer  of  Manasses  Apocrypha. 
The  tempest  would  be  importable  if  it  beat  always 
vipon  him  from  all  sides.  Life  ofFirmin,  cited  by  Todd. 

Who  shows  also  that  it  was  a  Chau- 
cerian word. 
LMPORTANCE,  s.    Importunity.    Em- 
porter,  French. 

Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance. 

Twel.N.,y,l. 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf. 

A'.  John,  ii,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  says  that  this  use  is  pecuHar 
to  Shakespeare  ;  and  in  truth  no  other 
instances  have  been  found.  Yet  the 
use  of  Important  by  Spenser,  as 
exemplified  below,  approaches  ver}'' 
near  to  it. 
IMPORTANT,  adj.  Importunate,  violent. 
Emportant,  French. 

And  with  important  courage  him  assail'd. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  II,  vi,  29. 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  liad 
At  your  important  letters.  Com.  of  Err.,  v,  1. 

iS'ow  his  important  blood  will  nought  denv 
That  she'll  demand.  All's  JF.,  iii,  7. 

If  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell   lum  there  is 
measure  in  every  thing.  Much  Ado,  ii,  L 

It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  had  no 
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doubt  about  these  words,  as  he  used 
them  so  often. 
IMPORTLESS,    adj.      Not   important, 
of  no  serious   import.     An  unusual 
word. 

We  less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  im'porlless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 

IMPORTUNACY,  s.  Importunity.  It 
is  odd  enough,  that  it  was  accented 
on  the  antepenultima,  though  imj)Oi'- 
tune,  both  verb  and  adjective,  had  the 
accent  on  the  penultima. 

Art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  imjiortunac;/  ? 

Tu-o  Gent.,  iv,  2. 
Your  hufortunacy  cease  'till  after  dinner. 

Timoi  of  A.,  ii,  2. 
The  confluence 
Of  suitors,  then  tueir  hnportv.nacies. 

B.  Jons.  SfjuHus,  act  iii,  p.  200. 

To  IMPORTUNE,  v.  In  the  sense  of 
to  import,  or  imply. 

But  the  sage  wisard  telles  (as  he  has  redd) 
That  it  imporlimes  death,  and  doleful!  drervhed. 

Spens.F.  §.,"lll,  i,  16. 

IMPOSE,  s.  Imposition,  command. 
Peculiar  to  this  passage. 

According  to  yoiu'  ladyship's  imposf., 

1  am  thus  early  come,  to  kno^  what  service 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Two  Gent.,  iv,  3. 

tIMPOSTUROUS.  Having  the  nature 
of  an  imposture. 

She  in  the  mean  time  fains  the  passions 
Of  a  great  bellyed  woman,  counterfets 
Their  passions  and  their  qualms,  and  verily 
All  Rome  held  this  for  no  imposlerous  stuff. 

Webster's  A.  and  V.,  1654. 

IMPRESB,  IMPRESA,  or  IMPRESS. 
A  device  on  a  shield,  &c.  In  this 
sense  the  latter  word  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  but  imprese,  which 
is  more  common  in  old  writers,  on 
the  last.  In  Camden's  Remains  is  a 
chapter  on  imprest's,  which  begins 
with  the  following  definition  : 

An  imprese  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a  device  in 
picture,  witli  his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and 
learned  personages,  to  notilie  some  particular  conceit 
of  their  owne;  as  cmbleincs  —  do  propound  some 
general  instruction  to  all.  P.  181. 

Kaz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sifin, 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood. 

Mch.  II,  iii,  1. 

It  is  imprese  in  the  early  editions. 

The  tit  impresa's  for  inllam'd  desire. 

Browne,  Brit.  I'ust.,  II,  iii,  p.  80. 
AVhosc  smoky  plain  a  chalk'd  imprese  fill'd, 
A  bag  fast  seal'd;  his  word,  "  Much  belter  sav'd  than 

spill'd."  I'letch.  I'urple  Is.,  viii,  29. 

In  the  above  passage  the  final  e  of 
imprese  must  be  pronounced,  to  make 
the  verse  complete. 

Konu>,  the  lady  cilty,  with  lier  imprese,  "  Orbis  in 
urbe."  Clitiis's  W/iimzies,  p.  150. 


In  the  sense  of  pressure,  Shakespeare 
had  accented  it  differently  : 

This  weak  i,Hpress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Treuclied  m  ice.  2'wo  Gent.,  iii,  2. 

+My  former  fruites  were  lovely  ladies  three, 
J>'ow  of  three  lords  to  talke  is  Londons  glee. 
Their  shields  ymprez'd  with  gilt  coperlimtiils, 
That  for  liis  ympreze  gives  queene  Junoes  bird. 

Tltree  Lords  of  London,  1590. 

To  LMPROVE,  V.  To  reprove  or 
refute  ;  as  from  improho,  Latin. 

None  of  the  phisitions,  that  have  any  judgement, 
improveth  [these  medicines],  but  they  approve  them 
to  be  good.  Baynel's  Mutton. 

Thougii  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjustly  accused, 
yet  doth  not  that  improve  any  thing  that  I  have  said. 
Uliitr/ift,  cited  by  Johnson. 
tGood  father,  said  the  king,  sometimes  you  know  1 

have  desir'd 
You  would  improve  his  negligence,  too  oft  to  ease 

retir'd.  Chapm.  II.,  x,  108. 

tIMPUNELY.     With  impunity. 

Tiiou  sinns't  impunely,  but  thy  fore-man  paid 
Thy  peunance  with  his  head ;  'twas  buru'd,  'tis  said, 
Owen's' Epiy rams  Englished,  1677- 

IN-AND-IN.  A  gambling  game,  played 
by  three  persons  with  four  dice,  each 
person  having  a  box.  It  was  the 
usual  diversion  at  ordinaries,  and 
places  of  inferior  resort.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Compleat  Gamester 
(ed.  1680,  p.  117),  too  much  at 
length  to  be  here  copied ;  but  it 
appears  that  in  was,  when  there  was 
a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of 
the  four  ;  in  and  in  when  there  were 
either  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice 
alike,  which  swept  all  the  stake.  The 
same  book  gives  ingenious  directions 
for  cheating  at  it,  with  false  dice  or 
boxes.  How  favorable  it  was  to  the 
players,  after  the  fees  claimed  for  the 
box,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
account : 

I  liave  seen  three  persons  sit  down  at  twelve-penny 
in  and  in,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a  piece  ;  and 
in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  bo.v  has  had  three 
pounds  of  tlie  money,  and  all  the  three  gamesters 
have  been  losers,  and  laughed  at  for  their  indiscre- 
tion.   jS'ickcr  Nicked,  Ilarl.  Misc.,  ii,  110, 1'ark's  edit. 

Thus  the  house  made  the  chief,  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  whole  profit. 

lie  is  a  merchant  still,  adventurer 

At  in  and  in.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 

In  and  Lm  Medlay  is  made  the  name 
of  a  character  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
by  the  same  author,  who  is  a  cooper 
and  a  headborough,  probably  to  im- 
ply that  he  encouraged  such  games, 
though  in  office.  He,  however,  gives 
anotlier  account  of  it  himself,  which 
appears  to  be  meant  only  as  a  bur- 
lesque exposure  of  his  vanity  : 
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Indeed  there  is  a  wounuy  luck  in  names,  sirs, 

And  a  niaine  mystery,  aii'  a  man  knew  where 

To  vind  it.    My  god-sire's  name,  I'll  tell  you, 

Was  In-and-iuii  ShittU,  and  a  weaver  he  was, 

And  it  did  fit  his  craft ;  for  so  his  shittle 

Went  ui.  and  in  still ;  this  way,  and  then  that  way. 

And  he  nam'd  me  In-anJ-i.in  Med/at/,  which  serves 

A  joiner's  cratt,  hecause  that  we  do  lay 

Things  in  and  in,  in  our  work.  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 

In  tlie   Chances,  i,   -1,  it  has  only  a 
punning  allusion  to  this  ^arae. 
IN  FEW,  or  IN  A  FEW,  tor,  in  short, 
in  a  few  words. 

Infexc,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Ev'n  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp) 
Being  bruited  ouce,  took  tire  and  heat  awav,  &c. 

iE'en.IV,i,\. 
But  in  a  few, 
Siguor  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me. 

Tarn.  ofS/ir.,  i,  2. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  the 
phrase,  attempted  to  correct  the 
latter  passage ;  it  has,  however,  been 
used  by  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope. 
See  Johnson  in  Few,  2. 
IN  PLACE.  Present,  in  company, 
here. 

If  any  hardier  than  the  rest  in  place 

But  offer  head,  &c.  Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  ii,  IL 

See,  as  I  wish'd,  lord  Promos  is  in  place; 

iSovv  in  my  sute  God  graunt  I  may  find  grace. 

Promos  and  Cuss.,  Part  I,  act  iii,  sc.  2. 

INAIDABLE,  a.  Incapable  of  receiving 
aid. 

The  congregated  doctors  have  concluded 
Tliat  lahoui'ing  art  cau  never  answer  nature, 
From  her  inaidable  estate.  Jll's  Jp".,  ii,  1. 

That  is,  "  In  consequence  of  her  de- 
sperate condition."  The  word  is 
rather  unusual  than  obsolete. 

INAQUATE  and  INAQUATION. 
Technical  terms  in  theology,  used  by 
Gardiner  and  Cranmer,  but  never 
adopted.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

flNAUSPICATE.     Ill-fortuned. 

With  me  come  burn  these  ships  inaitspicaie ; 
For  I  Cassandra's  ghost  iu  sleep  saw  late. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632, 

flNBORN.     Aboriginal. 

Some  have  affirmed,  that  the  people  first  seene  in 
these  regions  were  aborigines,  [In-burne,  homelings, 
home-bred.  3Iar//.  Note.']  called  Celtaj,  after  the  name 
of  an  amiable  king. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Ilarcellinus,  1G09. 
And  being  by  true  messengers  advertised,  that  the 
barbarians  were  alreadie  possessed  of  the  hills,  wliich 
on  everie  side  with  winding  in  and  out  mounted  up 
aloft,  and  were  passable  for  none  but  the  iuborne 
inhabitants  that  knew  the  wayes  verie  well.        Ibid. 

INCAPABLE,  a.  Unconscious,  not 
having  any  comprehension  of  circum- 
stance. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.        Haml.,  iv,  7. 

INCARDINATE,  a.  Incarnate.  Whe- 
ther an  unusual  word,  or  an  intended 


bUmder  of  the  speaker,  sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario;  we  took  hin» 
for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Twelfth  Night,  v,  K 

To  INCARNARDINE,  or  INCARNA- 
DINE, V.  To  make  red,  or  of  a 
carnation  colour.     See  Carnarbine. 

No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Macb.,  ii,  2. 

Though  it  is  not  exactly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  woi'd,  I  cannot 
forbear  remarking  that,  in  the  third 
line,  Shakespeare  surely  meant  only 
"making  the  green  sea  red."  The 
other  interpretation,  which  implies- 
its  making  "the  green  [sea]  one 
entire  red,"  seems  to  me  ridiculously 
harsh  aud  forced.  The  punctuation 
of  the  folios  supports  the  more 
natural  construction. 
Others  write  it  incmmadine : 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
Impearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  be  snow,  a  fourth  incarnadine 
Thy  rosie  cheek.  Carew's  Poems,  1651,  F  7.. 

The  word  was,  for  a  time,  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare ;  but  Love- 
lace is  also  quoted  as  using  incarna- 
dine as  an  adjective.  See  Todd. 
To  INCENSE,  v.,  more  properly  IN- 
SENSE.  To  put  sense  into,  to  in- 
struct, inform.  A  provincial  expres- 
sion still  quite  current  in  Staffordshire, 
and  probably  Warwickshire,  whence 
we  may  suppose  Shakespeare  had  it. 

Tiiink  you,  my  lord,  this  httle  prating  York 

Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother. 

To  taunt  aud  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Rich.  Ill,  iii,  3. 

He  does  not  mean  provoked,  for  the 
child  had  shown  no  anger ;  but  in- 
structed, schooled. 

Indeed,  tliis  day, 
Sir,  I  may  tell  it  you,  I  think  I  have 
Insens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is,) 
A  most  arch  heretick,  a  pestilence 
That  doth  infect  the  land.  Ibid.,  v,  1. 

Who  in  the  night  overheard  me  confessing  to  this 
man,  how  Don  John,  yoiu'  brother,  insensed  me  to 
slander  the  lady  Hero.  JIuch  Ado,  v,  1. 

Minshew  has  the  defiiiiliou  of  ta 
move,  or  instigate,  under  Incense; 
but  that  does  not  quite  meet  the 
provincial  usage  here  noticed,  which. 
is  simply  to  inform. 
INCH,  5.  An  Erse  word  for  an  island; 
still  current  in  Scotland,  in  the  appel"»- 
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latives  of  several  small  islands ;  as 
Inch  Keith,  Inch  Kenneth,  «&c. 

'Till  ho  disbursed  at  St.  Colmes'  inch. 
Ten  tliousand  dollars  to  oui-  general  use. 

Mach.,  i,  2. 

The  place  mentioned  is  now  called 
Inch-comh,  or  Inch  Colm.  The  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare  spells  it  ynch. 
In  the  second,  it  is  changed  to 
€olmes'  hill,  probably  because  the 
editoi's  did  not  understand  the  other. 
Shakespeare  follows  Holinshed,  as 
usual: 

The  Danes  tliat  escaped  and  got  once  to  their  ships, 
obtained  of  Macbeth  for  a  great  sum  of  gold,  that 
such  of  their  friends  as  were  slaine,  might  be  buried 
in  Saint  Colmes'  inch.  In  memory  whereof  many  old 
sepultures  are  yet  in  the  said  inck,  graven  with  the 
arms  of  the  Danes.  Holinshed. 

After  passing  the  ferry  of  Craig  Ward,  the  river 
becomes  narrower;  and  there  are  some  beautiful 
islands,  which  are  called  inches. 

R.  Alloa,  cited  by  Jamieson. 

Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  the  word 
exists  in  all  the  kindred  dialects, 
Welch,  Cornish,  Breton,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic,  with  a  few  trivial  changes. 
INCH-MEAL,  adv.  By  inch-meal,  by 
pieces  of  an  inch  long  at  a  time; 
as  we  say  piece-meal,  a  piece  at 
a  time.  See  also  Drop-meal  and 
Limb-meal. 

All  the  infectious  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  liim 

By  inch-meal  a  disease.  Temp.,  ii,  2. 

INCH-PIN,  s.  The  sweetbread  of  a 
deer. 

Although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. 
li.  What,  and  the  inch-pin?    M.  Yes. 

B.  Jons.  &id  Shep.,  i,  6. 

We  find  it  explained,  among  hunting 
terms,  by  Randle  Holme  : 

Inch-pin,  are  the  sweet-breds,  or  sweet  gut  in  tlie 
deer.  Academy,  li.  II,  ch.  i.v,  p.  188. 

'I'lNCHOATELY.    As  to  the  beginning. 

Chri.  I  was  in  body  there,  but  not  in  mind. 
So  that  my  sin  is  but  inchuatebj  perfect, 
And  I,  though  in  a  fault,  did  not  olH  lul. 

Carticrighl's  Ordinary,  1G5I. 

To  INCISE,    V.     To   cut   in.     Incido, 

Latin. 

Let  others  carve  the  rest,  it  shall  suffice 
1  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  incize. 

Carew's  Poems,  G  3,  cd.  1651. 
Nor  had  it  yet  to  any,  liad  not  stone 
And  stocks  discover'd  it,  been  ever  known ; 
Which  (for  on  them  he  us'd  his  plaints  t'  incise) 
By  chaiice  presented  it  to  Sylvia's  eyes. 

Sir  E.  'Sherhurne,  cited  by  Todd. 

JXCIiSlON,  This  word  appears  to  have 
had  some  meaning,  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial use,  which  has  not  yet  been 
rightly  traced.  Warburton  says,  to 
make    incision   meant   to    make    one 


understand  ;  but  no  proof  of  this  ap- 
pears. Mr.  Steevens  conjectured,  that 
in  the  following  passage  it  was  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  vulgar  phrase  of 
cutting  for  the  simples,  which  implies 
improving  a  bad  understanding.  But 
the  two  passages  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  yet  received  no  illustra- 
tion. 

God  help  tliee,  shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in 
thee !  thou  art  raw.  As  you  I.  it,  iii,  2. 

Then  down  on's  marrow-bones ;  O  excellent  king — 
Thus  he  begins, — Tliou  light  and  life  of  creatures, 
Angel-ey'd  king,  vouclisafe  at  length  thy  favour ; 
And  so  proceeds  to  incision  .■   what  think  you  of  this 
sorrow  ?  2i.  ,}■  Fl.  Hmnorous  Lieut.,  iv,  3. 

Mr.  Weber  satisfied  himself  that  here 
it  had  reference  to  the  custom  of  stab- 
bing the  arms,  as  illustrated  above  in 
Daggered  arms  ;  which  is,  indeed, 
possible,  as  the  Lieutenant  is  described 
as  ridiculously  in  love  with  the  King. 
He,  says  the  same  character. 

Is  really  in  love  with  the  king  most  dotingly, 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 

This  was  the  effect  of  a  magical 
philtre ;  but  no  such  interpretation 
will  suit  the  next  quotation  : 

Come,  strike  up  then ;  and  say  "  The  Merchant's 

Daugliter," 
We'll  bear  the  burthen.     Proceed  to  incision,  iidler. 
£.  .}■  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  iii,  3. 

The  meaning  apparently  implied  in 
the  latter  of  these  passages,  is  that 
of  proceeding  to  action.  Can  it  have 
been  a  phrase  borrowed  from  sur- 
gery? 
To  INCLIP.  To  embrace.  See  Clip. 
Perhaps  an  arbitrary  compound. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 

Is  thine  if  thou  wilt  have  it.  Ant.  <f-  CL,  ii,  7. 

To  INCLUDE,  for  to  conclude.  To 
close,  or  shut  up. 

Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Tico  Gentl.  of  Vcr.,  \,  4. 

flNCONSTANCE.     For  inconstancy. 

Since  other  cage  inconstunce  kept  the  kayes. 

(lascoii/ne's  ll'orks,  1587. 

INCONTINENT,  adverbially,  for  incon- 
tinently,  and  that  for  suddenly,  im- 
mediately. 

Ami  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent.  Rich.  II,  v,  6. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent. 

Speus.  F.  q.,  I,  vi,  8. 
That  doUi  make 
Her  cold  chill  sweat  break  forth  incontinent 
I'rora  her  weak  limbs. 

Tancred  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  189. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  Spenser,  Fair- 
fax, and  others.  The  French  use 
incontinent  in  the  same  manner. 
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TFitror.    Passe  thee  before,  lie  come  incontinent. 

Returnefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

INCONY,  a.  Sweet,  pretty,  delicate. 
The  derivation  is  not  clearly  made 
out ;  the  best  derivation  seems  to  be 
from  the  northern  word  canny,  or 
conny,  meaning  pretty.  The  in  will 
then  be  intensive,  and  equivalent  to 
very.  It  has  generally  something  of 
burlesque  in  it : 

My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  ray  incony  Jew ! 

Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 
0  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar 

wit, 
^\Tien  it  comes  so  smootlily  off.  Ibid.,  iv,  1. 

O  super-dainty  chauon  !  vicar  inconey. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long ;  let  niusick  rumble 
■While  I  in  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viii,  378. 
But  it  makes  you  have,  oh,  a  most  iaconie  bodie. 
Imp.  No,  no,  no,  no,  by  St.  Marke,  the  waste  is  not 
long  enough.  Blurt  Master  Constable,  C  3. 

Farewell  Dr.  Doddy, 
In  minde  and  in  body 
An  excellent  noddy : 
A  co.vcomb  incony. 
But  that  he  wants  money, 
Tu  give  legem  pone.    Dr.  Doddipol,  C 1. 
0  I  have  sport  inconey,  i'  faith. 

Ttco  Anyry  Worn,  of  Abingd. 

INCORPSED.  Incorporated,  forming 
one  body ;  from  in  and  corps.  No 
other  example  having  been  found,  it 
is  .it  present  supposed  to  be  a  licence 
of  the  author : 

He  grew  unto  his  seat. 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  deminatur'd 
With  the  brave  beast.  Rami.,  iv,  7. 

flNCULKE.     To  inculcate. 

Pride  and  covetousnesse  by  corrupt  blast  blowne. 
Into  my  halt  inculked,  by  fancie  fonde. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

To  INDENT.  To  bargain,  or  make 
agreement ;  from  indenture. 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears  ? 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 
And  with  the  Irish  bands  he  first  indents, 
To  spoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents. 

Harrinyt.  Ariost.,  xvi,  35. 
Indent  witli  beauty  how  far  to  e.xtend. 
Set  down  desire  a  limit,  where  to  end. 

Drayt.  Heroic  Epistles,  p.  259. 

INDENT,  s.  An  indentation,  or  bend- 
ing inwards. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  1. 

To  INDEW,  properly  INDUE.  To  put 
on,  or  wear.     Induo,  Latin. 

Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  indeio. 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare. 
Speus.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vi,  35. 

INDEX.  A  summary  of  the  chapters 
annexed  to  a  book.  It  has  been 
properly  remarked,  that,  from  the 
following  passages  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  plain  that  this  was  most  com- 


monly prefixed,  as  indeed  we  find  it 
in  the  publications  of  that  time  ;  but 
then  it  is  seldom  an  alphabetical  list, 
such  as  we  now  call  an  index,  but  a 
mere  table  of  contents. 

For  by  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion 

As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 

Rich,  in,  ii,  3. 

This  was  meant  to  be  preparatory  to 
the  particulars  of  the  story  at  large. 

For  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  vohimes,  tliere  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  also  meant  a 
preparatory  sketch,  in  dumb  show, 
prefixed  to  the  act  of  a  play,  as 
exemplified  in  that  of  Ferrex  and 
For  rex,  &c. 

Ay  me,  «hat  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  i" 

Huml.,  iii,  4. 
An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts.  Othell.,  ii,  1. 

An  index  to  a  pageant  was,  probably, 
a  painted  emblem  carried  before  it. 
A  written  explanation  of  what  it  was 
to  exhibit  could  hardly  be  flattering, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  the  event 
unexpected,  which  seems  implied  here: 

I  call'd  thee  tlien  poor  sliadow,  painted  queen, 
Tlie  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  nattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant. 

Rich.in,\y,i. 

The  painted  cloth  hung  up  before  a 
booth,  where  a  pageant  was  to  be 
exhibited,  might,  perhaps,  be  its  index. 
flNDIAN  DRUG.  A  term  for  tobacco, 
used  as  far  back  as  by  Taylor  the 
water-poet. 

And  by  the  meanes  of  wliat  he  swil'd  and  gul'd, 
Ilee  louk'd  like  one  that  was  three  quarters  mul'd. 
His  breath  compounded  of  strong  English  beere. 
And  th'  Indian  drug  would  sutfer  none  come  ncere. 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

flNDICH.     To  throw  into  a  ditch. 

One  was  cast  dead  into  the  Tlianies  at  Stanes,  and 
drawne  with  a  boat  and  a  rope  downe  some  part  of  the 
river,  and  dragged  to  shore  and  indiched. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

INDIFFERENCY.     Impartiality.     See 

Indifferent. 

The  world,  who  of  itself  i3  poised  well, 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile,  di-awing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  froai  ;ill  indiffereucy. 

JT.  John,  ii,  3. 

So  long  as  with  indifferencie  the  joddes  did  use  tlieir 

might.  ^Wth's  Plat.,  p.  o'Jl. 

INDIFFERENT,  a.  Impartial.  In  the 
Liturgy  we  pray  that  the  magistrates 
may  truly  and  indifferently  minister 
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justice ;  yet  as  to  common  usage  this 
sense  is  certainly  obsolete,  though 
not  so  marked  by  Johnson. 

Bom  out  of  your  dominions,  having  here 
Vo  juii^'e  indifferent.  Hen.  VIII,  ii,  4. 

Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find, 
Tliat  ill  their  proper  praise  too  partiull  bee. 
And  not  ItidiffcreiU  to  woman  kind. 

Spnis.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  1. 

The  instances  are  very  common. 
The  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit,  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv,  1,  which 
some  explain  not  different,  and  some 
difierent,  seem  only  to  mean  ordi- 
nary, or  tolerable ;  a  very  common 
sense  of  the  word,  and  used  even  in 
the  following  passage,  which  has 
been  quoted  to  support  another 
meaning : 

As  tlic  indifferent  cliildren  of  the  earth.     Haml.,  ii,  2. 

That    is,   as    the    ordinary,   common 
children,  or  men  in  general. 
tINDIFFEIlENTLY.     Tolerably. 

But  I  am  com  to  my  self  indifferent/i/  well  since,  I 
thank  God  for  it,  and  you  cannot  imagin  liow  much 
the  sight  of  you,  much  more  your  society,  would 
revive  me.  Hotvcll's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

INDIGEST,  verLal  adj.,  for  indigested, 
disorderly. 

To  make  of  monsters,  and  things  indigest, 
Such  cherubines  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 

Sh.  Sonnet,  114. 

Also  used  licentiously  for  a  substan- 
tive: 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  born 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indit/est 

Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

A'.  John,  V,  7. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  own  Dictionary  this 
was  incorrectly  quoted,  as  an  example 
of  the  adjective.  Mr.  Todd  has  re- 
moved the  error,  but  not  noticed  the 
substantive. 
INDIGN,  a.  Unworthy.  Latin.  As 
condign. 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation.   '         Othello,  i,  3. 

Sith  she  herself  was  of  his  grace  indigne. 

JSpens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  i,  30. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  the  word 
was  used  by  Chaucer. 
INDIRECTION,  6-.     That  which  is  not 
straight  or  direct. 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.  Haml.,  ii,  1. 

This  was  probably  intended  as  a  pe- 
dantic and  aliected  phrase,  being 
given  to  Polonius,  whose  talk  is  of 
that  kind  ;  but  Shakespeare  seriously 
uses  it  for  indirect  or  crooked  moral 
conduct,  dishonestv. 


Than  wring 
From  the  liard  hands  of  peasants  then-  vile  trash, 
By  any  indirection.  Jul.  Cas.,  iv,  3. 

Also  in  King  John  : 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  conis  fire. 
■,,,„  Act  ill,  sc.  1. 

tINDIVID.     An  individual. 

AVhy  want  none  tasting,  touching  ?  'cause  of  these 
Tiiat  th'  individ,  this  gu;u-ds  the  species. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  1677. 

flNDOCT.     Unlearned. 

Sick  stomachs  much  receive,  not  much  concoct ; 
So  thou  know'st  much,  I  know,  yet  art  indoct. 
Owen's  Epigrams,  \&Tt. 

INDUCTION,  *.  Introduction,  begin- 
ning ;  from  induco,  Latin.  The  intro- 
ductory part  of  a  play  or  poem  was 
called  the  induction,  when  detached 
from  the  piece  itself;  it  was  a  sort  of 
prologue  in  a  detached  scene,  but  was 
used  sometimes  when  there  was  also 
a  prologue.  Thus  the  part  of  Sly  the 
tinker,  &c.,  forms  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  and  Master 
Sackville's  Induction,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  is  famous.  Used 
also  simply,  for  a  beginning : 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

I  Hen.  IF,  Hi,  I. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France.  Rich.  Ill,  iv,  4. 

Induction  was  very  acutely  conjec- 
tured for  instruction  by  Warburton, 
in  this  passage  of  Othello  : 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing 
passion,  without  some  induction.  Act  iv,  sc.  1° 

That  is,  "anything  leading  to  it;" 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  change 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

li'id.  Is  this  all  your  business  with  me? 
Pi/eb.  No,  lady,  'tis  but  the  induction  to  it. 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sli.,  ii,  568. 
Tiie  deeds  of  noble  York,  1  not  recite,  &,c. 

***** 

'111'  induction  to  my  story  sliall  begin, 

W'here  the  sixth  Henry's  Edward  limclesSe  fell. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  752. 

Inductions  were  going  out  of  fashion 
when  the  Woman  Hater  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  was  produced,  Avhich 
was  in  1G07  ;  for  the  prologue  begins 
thus : 

Gentlemen,  inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue 
in  verse  is  as  stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak  and  a  bay 
garland  ;  therefore  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  prose. 

To  INDIJE,  in  one  instance,  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  inure. 

Her  clothes  sjiread  wide. 
And  mermaid-hke,  awliile  they  bore  her  up; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  clement.  Haml.,  iv,  7. 

The  common  mistake  of  using;  indue 
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To    defame,   or  report 


thou 


for  endow,  is  properly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Todd. 
flNDUEMENTS.     Endowments. 

Tliey  gathered  wliat  a  one  he  was  like  to  prove,  as  if 
tliey  had  throughly  perused  tlie  old  bookes,  the  read- 
ing where-'t'declaretli  by  bodily  siijnes  the  physiog- 
uomie  or  iuward  indtifihaits  of  tlie  mind. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Blarcellinus,  1G09. 

tINDURATE.     Obstinate;  hardened. 

And  if  he  perscvcr  with  indurate  minde  the  space  of 
twoo  yeares.  Hollns/ii-d's  Chron.,  1577. 

To  IXFAME 
evil  of. 

Yet  bicause  he  was  cruell  by  nature— lie  was  infamed 
by  writers.  Eoliiish.,  vol.  i,  f  8. 

Straungers  kuowen  to  be  iufam^dUir  usui-ie,  simonie, 
and  other  heinous  vices.  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  T  5. 

Milton  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
To  INFAMOA'IZE.     A  mock  word,  de- 
duced from  the  former,  and  given  to 
the  pedantical  character  Armado. 

Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates? 
slialt  die.  Lova's  L.  L.,  \,  2. 

flNFAMOUS.     Ignoble. 

Is  it  not  pity,  I  should  lose  my  life 

By  such  a  bloody  and  iufamous  stroake  ? 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

INFANT.     Used   sometimes,  as  child, 
for  a  knight.     See  Child. 

To  whom  the  infant  thus:  Faire  sir,  &c.' 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  5G. 

The  infant  in  question  was  prince 
Arthur,  who  had  just  been  fighting  a 
most  desperate  battle.  So  also  Ki- 
uaido : 

This  said,  the  noble  infant  stood  a  space 
Confused,  speechlesse.  Fairf.  Tasso,  xvi,  3i. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  put  in  the  Spanish 
sense,  for  prince  ;  but  I  prefer  War- 
burton's  explanation.  -See  on  F.  Q., 
VI,  viii,  56. 

Knight  itself  is  from  the  Saxon  cniht, 
which  is  defined  a  boy,  a  scholar,  a 
soldier.  See  Benson's  Glossary.  Dr. 
Percy  further  observes,  that  "  his  folio 
MS.  afi"ords  several  other  ballads 
wherein  the  word  child  occurs  as  a 
title,  but  in  7ione  of  these  it  signifies 
prince."  Arg.  to  Child  TFaters,  Rel., 
voi.  ill,  p.  54.  Infant  was  the  same, 
as  well  as  varlet,  damoiseau,  and 
bachelier  ;  as  Warburton  rightly  said. 
INFANTRY.  Jocularly  used  for  chil- 
dren ;  a  collection  of  infants. 

Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences, 
And  o'er  the  e.xecutjon  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  infantry. 
Ben  Jons.  Masjice  of  Time  Vindicated,  vol.  vi,  p.  1-12. 

To  INFARCE.     To  stutt'  or  crowd  in. 
See  to  Farce. 

My  facts  infant  my  life  with  many  a  flaw. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Caligula,  p.  lia. 


tWTiiciie  [(■. 
the  same  wt 


■.  the  tale  ensuing]  some  what  abridging 
liave  iiere  infarsed.         EoUnshed,  1577 

INFATIGABLE.       Indefatigable,    un- 
wearied.   The  old  dictionaries  have  it. 

Tliere  makes  his  sword  his  way,  there  laboreth 
Th'  infatiyahle  hand  tliat  never  eeas'd. 

Daniel,  Works,  p.  167;  Ciril  Wars  of  Engl. 

INFECT,  2iart.  adj.,  for  infected. 

And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Wliom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice;  many  are  infect. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 
The  states  did  thinke,  that  with  some  lilthie  gaiue 
The  Spanish  peeres  us  captains  liad  infect. 

Gascoigne's  IForks,  k  5. 

To  INFERRE.     To  bring  in,  to  cause. 
Infero,  Latin. 

One  day  inferres  that  foile 
AMiereof  so  many  yeares  of  yore  were  free. 

Arthur,  a  Trag.,  1'  4,  b. 
Determined  by  common  acorde,  to  inferre  warre  upon 
the  Romaines.  Palace  ofPleasicre,  B  2,  b. 

INFEST,  adj.     Annoying,  troublesome. 

But  with  fierce  fury,  and  with  force  infest. 
Upon  him  ran.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  5. 

For  they  are  infest  enemies  unto  the  noble  facultie  of 
flattery.  Ulpian  Fulivel's  Art  of  Flattery,  MI,  b. 

xTliat  whereas  toward  others  he  was  so  infest  and 
cruell.  Holland's  Anunianus  Marcellinus,  1609- 

flNFESTIVE.       Is   not    uncommonly 

used  in  the  same  sense. 
INFORM,  adj.     Without  regular  form, 

shapeless. 

Bleak  craggs,  and  naked  hills. 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  inform  and  rude. 

Cotton,  cited  by  Todd. 

tro  INFORM.  Is  frequently  used  by 
old  writers  in  the  sense  of  to  make, 
form,  or  embody. 

Who  first  of  petrifaction  wast  informed.     ' 

Chapman's  Hmn.  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

INFORTUNATE.  This  word  was  used 
sometimes  for  unfortunate.  It  occurs 
twice  in  Shakespeare;  viz.,  K.  John, 
ii,  1,  and  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  9.  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  an  example  from  lord 
Bacon's  works. 

INFRACT,  adj.  Unbroken,  or  unbreak- 
able.  One  sense  of  the  Latin  infract  us. 

0  Iiow  straight  aud  infract  is  tliis  line  of  life ! 

Gascoigne's  Supposes,  C  1. 
Had  I  a  brazen  throat,  a  voice  infract, 
A  thousand  tongues,  and  rarest  words  rcfin'd. 

Enf/l.  Eliza,  3Iirr.  Mag.,  p.  "So. 

■\'To  INGALLY.      To  condemn  to  the 

galleys. 

Two  lellows  were  adjudg'd  to  die,  aud  yet  at  last 
tlirou,i;li  nuich  entreaty  it  pleas'd  the  judge  in  favour 
of  life  to  ingally  them  for  seaven  yeares;  tlie  hang- 
man seeing  that,  slept  in  aud  besouglit  the  judge  to 
rid  him  of  liis  ottice  and  appoint  some  otlicr  iu  his 
place.  Being  ask'd  wherelore,  he  answered,  because 
you  barre  me  of  my  right. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

INGATE.  Entrance,  beginning;  from 
in  and  gate. 

Tlicreiu  resembling  Janus  auncieut, 

Which  hath  in  charge  tlie  iiigate  of  the  yeare. 

Speiis.  F.  Q.,  IV,  1, 12, 
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Also  Ruines  of  Time,  v,  17.     Spenser 
used  it  also  in  prose.      See  Todd's 
Johnson. 
-flNGENDERER.     Used  in  a  contemp- 
tuous sense. 

This  is  one  of  your  lazic,  liquerous,  lascivious,  fcme- 
niue  iiii/oiJirers ;  more  wavering  tlien  a  wethcrcocke, 
more  w'anton  than  an  ape,  more  wiclced  tlicn  an  inti- 
dell,  the  very  sinke  of  sensuahty  and  pnole  of  putri- 
faction  Mua  bi  the  Muone,  1009. 

INGENE,  or  INGINE.     Genius,  wit. 

Sejatius  labours  to  marry  Livia,  and  worketli  (witli  all 
his  ini/ine)  to  remove  Tiberius  from  the  knowledge  of 
public  business.  B.  Jons.  Arg.  to  Sejanus. 

A  tyrant  earst,  but  now  his  fell  vigine 
His"  graver  aye  did  somewhat  mitiiiate. 

Fa'irf.  Tasso,  i,  83. 

So  it  was  in  the  edition  of  IGOO  ;  in 
Bill's  edition  it  is  altered. 

You  say  well,  witty  Mr.  In-and-in, 
How  long  ha'  you 'studied  ingine  t 

Med.  Since  I  first 
Join'd  or  did  inlay  wit,  some  vorty  year. 

ii.  Jons.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  v,  2. 
If  thy  master,  or  any  man  here,  be  angry  with  thee, 
I  sliall  suspect  his  ingine  while  1  know  him  for't. 

H.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  his  II.,  v,  3. 

Written  also  engine  : 

Made  most  of  flicir  workes  by  translation  out  of  the 
Latine  and  French  toung,  and  few  or  none  of  their 
owne  engine.  Puttenham,  B.  ii,  ch.  8. 

The  corrupt  word  ingeniver,  which, 
to  the  great  torment  of  critics,  has 
crept  into  a  passage  of  Othello,  comes 
nearer  to  ingene  than  anything  else. 
In  the  folios  it  stands, 

He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wilde  fame; 
One  that  excels  the  quirkes  of  bhizoning  pens. 
And,  in  the  essentiall  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  tire  the  ingentrer.  Othello,  ii,  1. 

Mr.  Malone  conjectured  that  it  stood 
in  the  author's  copy, 

Does  tire  the  ingene  ever. 

Which  is  probable,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory,  as  it  makes  no  very  per- 
fect sense.  Capell  makes  it,  "Doth 
tire  the  inventer.'"  The  reading  of 
the  quartos  is  very  different,  but  lias 
been  adopted  in  the  modern  editions, 
as  being,  at  least,  inteUigible  : 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Doth  bear  all  excellency. 

The  one  reading  cannot  have  been 
made  from  the  other  ;  and  if  the  folio 
has  any  authority,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  above.  To  "tire  the  ingene,'" 
must  mean,  to  fatigue  the  mind  or 
genius  in  attempting  to  do  it  justice  ; 
the  subject  being  the  excellence  of 
Desdemona.  I  suspect  that  neither 
reading  came  from  the  poet. 
'To  ING  EN  I  ATE.  To  contrive,  to 
manage  ingeniously. 


Did  Xature  (for  this  good)  ingeniale 

To  shew  in  thee  the  glory  of  her  best ; 
Framing  thine  eye,  the  starre  of  thy  ill  fate, 
Making  thy  face  the  foe  to  spoyle  the  rest  ? 

Daniel,  CumjiI.  uf  EosanioiiJ,  p.  139. 
The  charge  ot  this  great  state 
And  kingdom,  to  my  faith  committed  is, 
And  I  must  all  I  can  ingeniale 
To  answer  for  tlie  same. 

md,  Fiinerall  Foem,  p.  22. 

flNGENIOSITY.     Ingenuity;  wit. 

The  like  straine  of  wit  was  in  Lucian  and  Julian, 
whose  very  images  are  to  bee  had  in  high  repute,  for 
their  ingeidosity,  but  to  he  spurnd  at  for  their  grand 
impiety.  Optick  Glasse  ofUumurs,  1G39. 

INGENIOUS,  and  INGENUITY.   Used 

formerly  for  ingenuous  and  ingenuous- 
ness, and  still  sometimes  confounded 
by  the  ignorant  or  cai-eless. 

A  right  ingenious  spirit,  veil'd  merely  with  the  vanity 
of  youth  and  wildness.  Match  at  MiJn.,  0.  ?1.,  vii,  392. 
Deal  inqenionsly,  sweet  ladv;  have  you  no  more  gold 
in  vour  breeches  ?        Bird' in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii,  2-12. 

tINGENITE.     Inborn. 

So  w  hat  you  impart 
Comes  not  from  others  principles,  or  art. 
But  is  ingenile  all,  and  still  your  owne. 

Cartwright's  Focms,  1G51. 

tINGENY.     Genius.     See  Ingene. 

Yet  maugre  fate,  thy  pregnant  ingeny 
llevives  thy  dust,  and  dreads  no  victory. 

Cartwright's  Poems,  1G51. 

INGINOUS,  or  ENGINOUS,  has  been 
explained  witty,  or  artful ;  but  see 
the  next  example. 

For  that's  the  mark  of  all  their  iiiginons  drifts 

To  wound  my  patience,  howsoe'er  they  seem 

To  aim  at  other  objects.     B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.,  iii,  2. 

The  modern  alteration  to  ingenious 
destroys  the  verse.  Also,  contrived 
as  engines;  meaning  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  which  sense,  I  suspect,  belongs 
to  it  in  the  former  passage  also,  from 
the  mention  of  aim. 

Sure,  petards. 
To  blow  us  up.    Lat.  Some  inginous  strong  words. 

B.  Jons.  J\'ew  Inn,  ii,  6. 

INGLE,  or  ENGLE,  s.  Originally 
signified  a  male  favorite  of  the 
most  detestable  kind.  Minshew 
explains  it  fully  by  its  synonymes 
in  other  languages,  and  adds:  "Vox 
est  Hispanica,  et  significat,  Lat. 
inguen."  Ozell,  who  quotes  him, 
says  further:  "The  Spaniards  spell 
it  gngle,  which  with  them  means 
nothing  else  but  the  groin,  not  a 
bardash."  Note  on  Rabelais,  B.  i, 
ch.  2.  INlinshew  says,  much  in  favour 
of  the  Germans  of  his  time,  "  Hoc 
autem  vitium  apud  Germanos,  cum 
sit  incognitum,  merito  et  appellatione 
dcstituitur  in  eorundem  lingua."  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  now.     I   cannot  but 
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think  Mr.  GiflFord  mistaken,  in  saying 
that  enghle  and  ingle  were  different 
words,  except  as  to  spelling  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  iy^gle  came  to  be  used  for  a 
mere  intimate,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Massinger,  where  he  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Coming  as  we  do 
Prom's  quondam  patrons,  liis  dear  ingles  now. 

Mnssinff.  Cit;/  Madam,  iv,  1. 

Thus  Asinius,  in  Decker's  Satiromas- 
tix,  calls  Horace  continually  his  ingle 
(or  ningle,  which  is  the  same,  being 
only  an  abbreviation  of  mine  ingle), 
meaning  to  call  him  merely  his  dear 
friend : 

I  never  saw  mine  ingle  so  dashed  in  my  life  before. 

Origin  qf  Dr.,  vol.  iii,  p.  118. 
Call  me  your  love,  your  ingle,  ynur  cousin,  or  so ;  but 
sister  at  no  liand.  Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  260. 

Fynes  Morrison  gives  the  following 
proverbial  lines  on  Rome,  with  his 
own  translation  of  them  : 

Eoma  vale,  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse ;  revcrtar 
Cum  leno,  mocchus,  scm'ra,  cinsedus  ero. 

Rome  farewell,  I  have  thee  seeiie,  well  for  me, 
And  then  I  will  returne  againe  to  thee. 
When  lecher,  jester,  ingle,  bawd,  I'll  be. 

Itinerarij,  P.  iii,  p.  53. 

See  Enghle,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  boys  of  the  theatre  were  frequently 
so  called;  which  is  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  have  brought  the 
word  into  common  I'se,  and  to  have 
abolished  the  first  meaning. 
To  INGLE,  from  the  above.  To  wheedle 
or  coax. 

Oh,  if  I  wist  this  old  priest  would  not  stick  to  me,  by 
Jove  I  would  ingle  this  old  serving  man. 

First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldc,  Suppl.  to  SIi.,  ii,  29-. 
Thy  little  brethren,  which,  Uke  fairy  sprights, 
Oft'  skipt  into  our  chamber  tliose  sweet  nights, 
And  kiss'd,  and  ingled  on  tliy  fatlier's  knee. 
Were  brib'd  ne.\t  day  to  tell  what  they  did  see. 

Donne,  Eleg.,  iv. 
Then  they  deal  underhand  with  us,  and  we  must 
ingle  with  oiu:  husbands  abed. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  89. 

To  INGRAVE.  To  bury  ;  from  in  and 
grave.  See  Engrave,  which  is  the 
same.  ' 

The  hea^•v'  chardge  that  nature  byndes  me  to 
I  have  perform'd  ;  iugrav'd  my  brother  is  : 
I  woulde  to  God  (to  ease  my  ceaseless  wo) 
My  wretched  bones  intombed  were  with  liis. 

Promos  and  Cnssand.,  G,  0.  PI.,  i,  56. 
At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
The  tiood  in  one  deep  diannel  did  ingruve. 

Fnirf.  Tasso,  .\v,  8. 
Or  els  so  glorious  tombe  liow  could  my  youtli  have 

craved, 
As  in  one  self  same  vaulte  with  thee  haply  to  be 
ingruved.    Romeus  ^  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  338. 
My  body  now,  which  once  I  decked  brave, 

(From  whence  it  came)  unto  the  eartli  1  give; 
I  wish  no  pomp,  the  same  lor  to  ingrare. 

Whetslone  on  G.  Gascotgne,  Ckalm.  Poets,  ii,  p.  -163. 


■fThat  both  our  shipps,  goods,  lives,  and  people,  might 

not 
Bee  in  the  sea  iugrav'd,  and  swallowed  up. 

Ueyioood's  Challenge  for  Beautg,  1636. 

flNGREDIENCE.  Entrance;  walking 
in. 

After  whom  orderly  the  ladies  past. 

The  temple  they  perfume  with  frankincense. 

Thus  praying  sadly,  at  ingredience. 

Virgil,  hy  Vicars,  1632. 

fINGRUM.  Apparently  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  ignorant,  similar  to  Dog- 
berry's vagrom  for  vagrant. 

Pray  take  my  fellow  Ralph ;  he  lias  a  psalm-book; 
I  am  an  ingrinn  man.  S.  J,-  Ft.  Wit  tcithout  31.,  v. 
Physitian  thou  wouldst  say,  said  the  other.  Truly, 
said  the  fellow,  I  am  no  scholler,  but  altogether 
nnrudc,  and  very  ingriim,  and  I  have  here  my  wives 
water  in  a  potle  pot,  beseeching  your  mastership  to 
cast  it.  Taylor's  IVorkes,  1630. 

INHABITABLE.  Uninhabitable;  not 
from  to  inhabit,  but  from  in,  negative 
(for  ?<n),  and  habitable. 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable, 
WTierever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 

Rich.  II,  i,  L 
And  pour'd  on  some  inhabitaUe  place, 
Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breeds  nought  but 
monsters.  B.  Jons.  Catiline,  v,  1. 

And  in  such  wise  they  were  fro  their  way  in  a  place 
inhabitable,  that  thei  wist  not  what  to  thinke. 

Guy  of  Warwicl;  4to,  bl.  lett.,  Q  3. 
Lest  that  tliy  bewty  make  this  stately  towne 
Inhabitable,  Uke  the  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face. 

Old  Taming  of  Shr.,  6,  O.  PI.,  i,  203. 

INHABITED,  in  like  manner  for  unin- 
habited.    Inhabit e,  French. 

others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have 
frequented  desarts  and  inhabited  provinces,  echoing 
in  every  place  their  own  vanities. 

Rrathwaite's  Survey  of  Ilistories. 
Posterity  henceforth  lose  the  name  of  blessing 
And  leave  th'  earth  inhabited,  to  purchase  heav'n. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Thierry  .j-  Theod.,  iii,  1. 

Seward  changed  it  to  nninhabited, 
which,  according  to  modern  language, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  sense. 
Here,  however,  it  required  only  ex- 
plaining, not  altering. 
To  INHERIT.  This  word  is  used  by- 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  to  possess, 
or  obtain,  mei'ely,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  strict  notion  of  inheri- 
tance. 

This,  or  else  nothing  will  inherit  lier. 

Tu-o  Gent.,  iii,  2. 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Rich.  II,  i,  1. 

To  INHIBIT.     To  prohibit  or  forbid. 

Besides  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self- 
love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon. 

AlVs  Well,  i,  1. 
A  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant. 

Othello,  i.  2. 

In  the  following  passage  inhabit  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  editions,  which  is 
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evident  nonsense.  Mr.  Pope  changed 
it  to  inhibit,  and  the  emendation 
appears  indubitable.  The  meaning 
is,  "  If  I  tremble  and  forbid  the 
meeting." 

Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  ilare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword, 
If  trembling  1  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  babv  of  a  girl.  Mad.,  iii,  4. 

INHOOP'D,  part.  Inclosed  in  a  hoop. 
The  passage  where  this  word  occurs, 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  conjec- 
tures. These  ai-e  not,  perhaps,  worth 
relating,  since  it  appears  now  to  be 
made  out,  that  cocks  or  quails  were 
sometimes  made  to  fight  within  a 
broad  hoop,  to  keep  them  from  quitting 
each  other.  iMr.  Douce  has  actually 
found  a  Chinese  print,  in  which  two 
birds  are  so  represented.  See  his 
Illustrations,  vol.  ii,  p.  80.  The  pas- 
sage where  the  word  occurs  is  this. 
Antony,  speaking  of  the  superiority 
of  Caesar's  fortunes  to  his  own,  says, 

If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inlioop'd,  at  odds.  Jut.  S~  Cleo}!.,  ii,  3. 

The  substance  of  this  is  from  North's 
Plutarch,  as  well  as  much  more  of  the 
same  drama  ;  but  the  inhooped  is  the 
addition  of  our  poet.  No  trace  of 
such  a  raodeof  fighting  has  been  found, 
except  in  J.  Davies's  Epigrams,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  where  it  is  said  that 

Cocking  in  lioopes  is  now  all  the  play. 

Yet  R.  Holmes,  who  gives  a  list  of 
terras  and  customs  used  in  cock- 
fighting,  has  no  mention  of  hoops. 
See  his  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  ii,  ch.  11. 
Nor  is  any  trace  of  the  hoops  to  be 
found  in  any  book  on  cock-fighting. 
If  this  custom  of  fighting  cocks  within 
hoojys  could  be  thoroughly  proved,  it 
would  also  afford  the  best  explanation 
of  the  phrase  cock-a-hoop  ;  the  cock 
perching  on  the  hoop,  in  an  exulting 
manner,  cither  before  or  after  the 
battle.  This  would  give  exactly  the 
right  idea ;  but  I  fear  our  proofs  are 
not  suftlcient. 
flNION.     An  onion. 

Your  case  in  lawc  is  not  worth  an  inion. 

Ileyfood's  Spidfr  and  ITre,  1556. 

INIQUITY.  One  name  of  the  Vice, 
who  was  the  established  buffoon  in 
the  old  jNIoralitics,  and  other  imper- 1 


feet  dramas.  He  had  the  name  some- 
timesof  one  vice,  sometimes  of  another, 
but  most  commonly  of  Iniquitrj,  or 
vice  itself.  He  was  grotesquely  di'essed 
in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a  long  coat, 
and  a  dagger  of  lath  ;  and  one  of  his 
chief  employments  was  to  make  sport 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back 
and  belabouring  him  with  his  dagger 
of  lath,  till  he  made  him  roar.  The 
devil,  however,  always  carried  him  off 
in  the  end.  The  morality  of  which 
representation  clearly  was,  that  sin, 
which  has  the  wit  and  courage  to 
make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  and 
is  allowed  by  him  to  take  great  liber- 
ties, must  finally  become  his  prey. 
This  is  the  regular  end  also  of  Punch, 
in  the  puppet-shows, who,  as  Dr.  John- 
son rightly  observed,  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  old  Iniquity ;  or 
rather  is  the  old  Vice  himself  trans- 
posed from  living  to  wooden  actors. 
His  successors  on  the  stage  were  the 
fools  and  clowns,  who  so  long  con- 
tinued to  supply  his  place,  in  making 
sport  for  the  common  people.  Har- 
lequin is  another  scion  from  the  same 
stock. 

The  following  passages  plainly  prove 
that  this  character  might  be  filled  by 
any  particular  vice  or  sin  personified, 
or  by  the  general  representation  of 
sin,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  which 
was  anciently  most  common  and 
regular : 

And  kiul  me  but  a  rice  to  carry  witli  me. 

To  practise  there  with  any  playfellow. 

Satan.  What  v>rc  ? 

What  kind  wouldst  thou  have  it  of? 

tvij.  Wliy  any :  Fraud, 

Ot  Cotetoiisness,  or  lady  Vanity, 

Or  old  Iniquity. 

Iniquity  then  appears. 

What  is  he  calls  ugon  mc,  and  would  seem  to  lack  a 

vice? 
Ere  his  words  be  half  spoken  I  am  with  him  in  a  trice ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  as  the  cat  is  with  the 

mice : 
True  vettis  iniquitas.  B.  Jons.  Drril  is  an  Ms,  i,  I. 
Mirth.  How  like  you  the  rice  in  the  play  ?  Expecta- 
tion. AVhich  is  he?  M.  Three  or  four:  Old  Cove- 
tonsness,  the  sordid  penny-boy,  the  nioncy-bawd,  who 
is  a  llcsh-bawd  too,  they  say.  Tattle.  But  here  is 
never  a  fiend  to  carry  him  away.  Besides,  he  lias 
never  a  wooden  dagger !  I  would  iiot  give  a  rush  for  a 
vice  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  snap  at  every 
body  he  meets.  Mirth.  That  was  the  old  way,  gossip, 
whin  Jniquily  came  in,  like  Jlokos  I'ukos,  in  ajuggler's 
jerkin,  with  false  skirts,  like  the  knave  of  clubs. 

Ii.  Jons  Staple  of  Sews,  2d  Intcrmean. 

Tlie  above  description  is  that  of  one 
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vice,  Covetousness ;  then  follows  that 
of  Prodigality,  and  his  lady  Pecunia. 
In  the  old  play  of  Cambises,  Ambi- 
dexter is  expressly  called  the  Vice, 
and  represents  the  vice  of  Fraud,  as 
he  says  himself, 

My  name  is  Ambidexter,  I  sisiiifie  one 
That  with  botli  liands  can  finely  play. 

Orifi.  of  Drama,  i,  262. 

Fraud,  covetousness,  and  vanity,  the 
vices  enumerated  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  first  quotation,  were  the  most 
common.  Vanity  is  even  used  for 
the  Vice  occasionally.  See  Vanity. 
Shakespeare  gives  us  the  Vice, 
Iniquitij,  and  vanity,  together,  where 
prince  Henry  calls  FalstafF 

That  reverend  vice,  that  jrev  imquittj.  that  vamtif  in 
yews.  ■  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  i. 

By  the  formal  vice  in  the  following 
passage,  we  may  now  understand 
that  Shakespeai-e  meant  the  regular 
Vice,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
old  dramas,  which  I  believe  no  com- 
mentator has  before  explained  : 

Thus  hke  the  formal  \'ice,  iniquHtj, 
I  morahze,  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Itich.  II,  iii,  1. 

In  the  same  manner  he  has  a  formal 
man,  for  a  complete  man,  one  regularly 
made.  See  Formal.  For  this  "reason 
the  Vice  is  called  old  Iniquity,  in  a 
passage  above  cited,  and  here  also  : 

Acts  oM  Iniqiiiti/,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  M-it. 

B.  Jons.  Epiffr.,  115. 

He  had  before  said  of  the  subject  of 
his  epigram,  that  he  was 

IS'o  vicious  person,  hut  the  tice 
About  the  town,  and  known  too,  at  that  price.     Hid. 

See  Vice. 
To  INJURY,  v.,  for  to  injure. 

Wlierefore  tliose  that  are  in  authoritie,  vea  and  princes 

themselves  ought  to  take  great  heed  how  they  iiijiirie 

any  man  by  word  or  deed,  and  whom  they  iiijurie,  &e. 

Daiiel's  Comines,  L  3. 

flNKHORN.  It  was  the  custom  for 
persons  much  employed  in  "writino- 
to  carry  ink,  pens,  &c.,  in  a  horn 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  person. 

Atraraentarium.  Cornet  k  encre.  An  inkpot,  ink- 
botle,  or  inkhorne.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Long-coated,  at  his  side 
Muckinder  and  iiickhorne  tied. 

ArmiH,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 
Lose  not  your  bookes,  inkhorne.  or  pens, 

Ner  gu-dle,  garter,  hat  or  band ; 
Let  sliooes  be  ty'd,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
Kcepe  well  your  points  at  any  hand. 

Coote's  Enqlish  Schoole mauler  16-32 

INKHORNE  terms;  Studied  expres- 
sions, that  savour  of  the  inkhorn.  A 
very  favorite  expression,  for  a  time. 


I  know  them  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhorne  term 
by  the  tail,  they  count  him  to  be  a  line  Englishman 
and  a  good  rhetorician. 

Wilson's  Art  ofEhet.,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ii,  p.  2. 
.\nd  to  use  an  ynkhome  ierme,  or  a  strange  word. 

Gasc.,  edit.  1575,  Ep.  iv,  a. 
Is  not  this  better  farre 
Than  respice  and  precor,  and  such  ink/tome  tearnies  • 
As  are  intolerable  in  a  common-wealth. 

The  Weakest  goes  to  the  W.,  sign.  E  1,  b. 

In  another  place  Gascoigne  explains  it : 

Epithetes  and  adjectives  as  smell  of  the  inkhorne. 

Ep.  iii,  b. 

See  also  Hart's  Orthogr.,  f.  21. 

One  author  has  changed  it  to  incke- 

]iot  termes : 

To  use  many  metaphors,  poetical  phrases  in  prose,  or 
incke-pot  termes,  smelleth  of  affectation. 
TTrir/hrs  Passions  of  the  .Mind,  in  Cens.  Liter.,  iv,  p.  175. 
f This  is  the  cause  of  so  mauv  unlearned  gentlemen, 
whych  (as  some  say)  they  understand  not  the  ijnke- 
horne  ten'is  that  are  lately  crept  into  our  language. 

L'lstitiicion  of  a  Gentleman,  1568. 
TlSe  had  they  ter?ne  of  inkhorne,  ne  of  penne. 
But  plaine  in  speache,  which  gladly  I  espied. 

Thijnne's  Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowliness. 
TAnd  write  so  humerousdogmaticall, 
To  please  my  lord  and  lady '^^Vhat-d'ee-call, 
With  inkehorne  tearms  stiife  quilted  and  bumbasted. 
And  (tliough  not  understood)  yet  are  well  tasted. 

Ta}llor'sWorkes,\mi. 
T  Wlierfore  I  mervaile  liow  our  English  tongue  hath 
crackt  its  credit,  that  it  may  not  borrow  of  the  Latine 
as  wel  as  other  tongues ;  and  if  it  have  broken,  it  is 
but  of  late,  for  it  is  not  unknowen  lo  all  men  how- 
many  wordes  we  havefetcht  fi-om  thence  i\-ithin  these 
few  yeeres,  which,  if  they  should  be  all  counted 
inkpot  teannes,  I  know  not  how  we  sliould  speak  anie 
thing  without  blacking  our  mouths  with  inke. 

The  Civile  Conversation  of  M.  Stephen  Guazzo, 
b!/  Pettie,'lo86. 

INKHORNISM.  A  word  apparently 
coined  by  Hall,  from  the  preceding 
phrase.  [Nares  is  wrong  ;  an  exam- 
ple of  the  word  has  been  quoted  from 
Wilson's  Rhetorike,  fol.  82,  printed 
in  15.53.] 

In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

INKHORN-MATE,  from  thr'lame 
allusion.  A  bookish  or  scribblino- 
man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 

.So  kind  a  father  of  the  common-weal, 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  ink-horn  mate. 

We,  and  our  wives  and  cliiidren,  all  will  fisht. 

1  Ilen.  ri,  iii,  1. 

Alluding  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
flNLACED.     Interlaced. 

Thou  there  wouldst  carve  thv  name. inlaeed  with 
Th'  inhumane  title  which  proclaims  thee  stil 
To  be.Vmyntas  the  young  himter.  and  to  love 
An  enemy  profcst.  Phillis  of  Sci/ros,  1653. 

INN,  s.  For  a  house  or  lodging  in 
general.  Used  particularly  in  the 
phrase  "to  take  up  his  inn."  See 
Take  one's  ease. 

Now  had  tlie  glorious  sunnc  fane  vp  his  inne. 
And  all  the  lamps  of  heav'n  iuliglitened  bin. 

Sroicne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iif     .  63. 
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Wliieli  good  fellowcs  will  soiic  take  a  ni^n  by  the 
sieve,  and  cause  him  to  iuke  up  his  inn/;,  some  with 
heggaiy,  &c.  /Ischum.  Toxoph.,  p.  47,  n-  ed. 

When  Jove-born  Phcebus'  fierie  steeds  about  the  world 

Lad  bin, 
And,  wearied  with  their  yearly  taske,  had  ttd-eii  vp 

their  inne 
Far  in  the  south.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  555. 

+Some  01  them  alreadie  have  gotten  readie  passage 
and  taken  up  their  hmes  in  the  greatest  niarehavmtes 
parlers.  HoUnshed,  1577. 

tNow,  quoth  Robin  Hood,  I'll  to  Scarborough, 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  day : 
He  took  up  liis  hin,  at  a  widow  woman's  house. 

Hard  by  the  waters  gray. 

Ilobin  Hood,  the  nolle  Fisherman. 

To  INN.    To  lodge. 

In  thyself  dwell, 
Inn  any  where :  continuance  maketh  liell. 

Dr.  Bonne. 

It  is  used  also  for  to  house  corn  : 

Late  harvest  of  corne,  so  that  the  same  was  scarcely 
inned  at  S.  Andrew's  tide.  Stoioe's  Annals,  L  8. 

The  latter  sense  is  hardly  obsolete. 
See  Johnson. 

tThis  is  a  busie  month  with  the  farmers  in  the 
country  inning  of  their  com,  and  thereof  cometh 
profit;  a  busie  month  with  the  pick  pockets  at 
Bartholomew-fair,  and  thereof  cometh  hancing. 

PoorRobin.MQl. 

INNS-A-COURT.  This  odd  corruption 
of  inns  of  court  is  by  no  means  an 
ei-rutiim,  where  it  is  found,  but  was 
the  current  mode  of  speaking  and 
writing  at  the  time. 

Much  desired  in  England  by  ladies,  inns  a  court 
gentlemen,  and  others.  Wit's  Inlerpr.,  p.  27, 1655. 
A  young  innes  a  court  gentleman  is  an  infant  newly 
crept  from  the  cradle  of  learning  to  the  court  of 
libtrty.  Lcnton's  Leasures,  1631,  Char.  29. 

INNATED,  ^a?-#.  adj.  Inborn,  innate. 
This  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  more  common  form. 

In  the  true  regard  of  those  hinated  virtues,  and  fair 
parts,  which  so  strive  to  express  themselves  in  you, 
I  am  resolved  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of  my 
unworthy  power. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  his  H.,  ii,  3. 
0  save  me,  thou  innated  bashfulness ! 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  101. 
Till  love  of  life,  and  feare  of  being  forc't, 
Vanquisht  t\\' innated  valour  of  his  niinde. 

Baniel,  Civil  ll'iirs,  B.  ii,  p.  60. 
Their  countenances  labouring  to  smother  an  innated 
sweetncs  and  chearefulnes. 

Decker's  Enterlainment  of  James  1, 1604,  E  4. 
tSure  I  am,  that  God  takes  my  part  in  resisting  and 
writing  against  these  crying  crimes,  and  I  am  por- 
swaded  that  your  majestie  hatli  an  innated  Christian 
hatred  of  them.  Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 

INNATIVE,  adj.  Innate,  native ; 
originally  implanted.  [Chapm.,  II., iv, 
524,  uses  the  word  as  applied  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree.] 

And  look  how  lyons  close  kept,  fed  by  hand. 
Lose  quite  th'  innalive  fire  of  spirit  and  greatnesse 
That  lyons  free  breathe. 

Revenge  of  Bus.ig  D'Ambois,  D  3. 

An  INNOCENT,  s.  An  idiot ;  as  being 
naturally  incapable  of  sin. 


There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  mark  this  note,  gentle- 
men, 

Mark  it,  and  understand  it 

An  innocent,  a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politick. 

B.  S-  Ft.  int  without  Money,  act  ii,  p.  290. 
She  answer'd  me 
So  far  from  what  she  was,  so  childishly. 
So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool. 
An  innocent.  Tu;o  Nob.  Kinsm.,  iv,  1. 

Again,  if  you  be  a  cuckold,  and  know  it  not,  you  are 
an  innocent;  if  you  know  it  and  endure  it,  a  true 
martyr.  Easticard  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  299. 

Do  you  think  you  had  man'ied  some  innocent  out  of 
the  hospital,  that  would  stand  with  her  hands  thus, 
and  a  playse  mouth,  and  look  upon  you. 

B.  Jons.  Epiccene,  iii,  4. 

flNNOCENT,  s.     An  innocent  person. 

Beare  witnesse  I  die  an  innocent. 

Gough's  Strange  Discovery,  1640. 

flNNORMITY.  A  word  used  in  the 
true  "Tragedie  of  Richard  the 
Third"  to  signify  not  being  within 
the  legal  age  to  reign.     P.  11. 

But  say,  Lodwicke,  who  hath  the   king  made  pro- 
tector 
During  the  innormitie  of  the  young  prince. 

INSANE  ROOT.  A  root  causing  in- 
sanity ;  conjectured  to  mean  hemlock. 

Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  Much.,  i,  3. 

This  quotation  would  not  prove  much, 
without  the  corroborating  passage 
from  Ben  Jonson  : 

They  lay  hold  upon  thy  senses 
As  thou  liadst  snufft  up  hemlock.      Sejanus,  act  iii. 

Where  afterwards  it  is  rather  re- 
presented as  deadly  than  intoxicating. 
It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  that  Shakespeare  had  ra- 
ther a  general  notion  of  some  root 
which  would  produce  that  effect, 
than  of  anything  precise.  In 
genera],  the  root  of  hemlock  is  not 
considered  as  the  operative  part. 
This  particular  property  of  deceiving 
the  sight  with  imaginary  visions  is 
attributed  to  hemlock,  in  the  following 
passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens : 

You  gaz'd  against  the  sun,  and  so  blemished  your 
sight ;  or  else  you  liave  eaten  of  the  roots  of  hemlock, 
that  makes  men's  eyes  conceit  nnseen  objects. 

Greene's  Never  too  late,  1616. 

INSANIE,  s.  IMadness;  an  affected 
word,  coined  for  the  pedant  Holo- 
fernes. 

This  is  abhoniinable  (which  he  would  call  abominable) 
it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie.  Love's  /..  L.,  v,  1. 

To  INSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  inclose 
with  security;  the  same  as  to  en- 
sconce. From  sconce,  a  fortification. 
See  Ensconce. 

An  vou  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for 
my  liead,  and  insconce  it  too,  or  else  1  shall  seek  my 
wit  in  my  shoulders.  Com.  of  Err.,  ii,  2. 
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Look  au  Le  have  not  inscoiist  liimself  in  a  wooden 
rastle.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  3S6. 

I'll  beard  and  brave  thee  in  thy  proper  towne, 
And  liere  iiiskonce  myself  despite  of  thee. 

Banter's  Orlando,  Tio. 

To  INSCROLL.     To  write  in  a  scroll. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limb,  in  judgement  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd. 
Fare  vou  well,  vour  suit  is  cold. 

Merch.  of  Ten.,  ii,  7- 

Dr.  Johnson  would  read,  "This  an- 
swer," instead  of  "Your  answer;" 
which  might,  indeed,  be  better,  but 
does  not  seem  important.  He  sup- 
poses, not  improbably,  that  the  con- 
tractions y'  and  i/,  for  this  and  your, 
might  be  confounded. 
To  INSCULP.  To  carve  or  engrave, 
on  any  solid  substance. 

They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel. 
Stamped  in  gold;  but  that  inscidp'd  upon. 
But  liere  au  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within.  Merch.  of  Ven.,  ii,  7. 

Inscidi)  d  upon,  means  cut  or  carv'd 
on  the  outside  of  the  gold. 

And  what's  th.e  crown  of  all,  a  glorious  name 
Tnsci'Jp'd  on  pyramids  to  posterity. 

Massiiiff.  Bashful  Lover, iv,  1. 
Engraven  more  lyvely  in  his  minde,  than  any  forme 
may  be  iiisciilped  upon  nietall  or  marble. 

Palace  ofFleasnre,  vol.  ii,  S  4. 

INSEPARATE,  ;)ff?-^  adj.  Not  to  be 
separated,  or  rather,  that  ought  not 
to  be  separated ;  that  is,  the  vows  of 
lovers. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparalc 
Divides  far  wilder  than  the  sky  and  earth. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  v,  2. 

flNSERTED. 

I  met  with  a  rosaiy  or  beads  of  inserted  people, 
sorrowful  and  unfortunate,  and  I  did  for  them  that 
which  my  religion  exacts. 

History  of  Boa  Qiiixote,\Cri3,  f.  73. 

tINSESSION.     A  term  in  medicine. 

Also  ointments,  baths,  insessions,  foments,  and  other 
such  like  medicines  made  of  things  having  restrictive 
vertue,  do  profit.  Barrov'jh's Method  of  Fht/sick,Ui4:. 

To  INSHELL.  To  contain  within  a 
shell.  A  word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare. 

Tlinists  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world. 
Which  were  inskell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome. 

Coriol.,  iv,  6. 

To  INSHIP.  To  put  into  a  ship ;  we 
now  say  to  ship. 

Where  inshipp'd 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

1  Hen.  FT,  v,  1. 
When  she  was  thus  inshipp'd,  and  woefully 
Had  cast  her  eyes  about.        Baniel,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  INSINEW.  To  strengthen  as  with 
sinews,  to  join  firmly. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insineio'd  to  this  action.        3  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

INSISTURE,  s.      Regularity,    or  per- 


haps station.  A  word  not  found  but 
in  this  place. 

The  heav'ns  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degi-ee,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisttire,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  all  in  line  of  order. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 

INSTANCE,  ^.     Motive,  cause. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  tlirift  and  not  of  love. 

^  Ham!.,  iii,  3. 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance. 

'Rick.  Ill,  iii,  2 

In  the  following  singular  passage  it 
seems  to  mean  proof,  example  : 

Listunce,  0  instance!  strong  as  Pluto's  gates, 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven  : 
Instance,  0  instance!  strong  as  lieav'n  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd. 
Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  2. 

Used  also  for  information ;   and,  in 
fact,    with   great   laxity,    by    Shake- 
speare. 
To  INSTILE.     To  give  a  name,  style, 
or  title  to  ;  we  now  say  to  style. 

Be  thou  alone  the  rectress  of  this  isle. 
With  all  the  titles  I  can  thee  instile, 

Drayt.  Ley.  of  Matilda,  p.  553. 
Gladness  shall  clothe  the  earth,  we  will  inslile 
The  face  of  things  anuniversal  smile. 

Crashato's  Poem,  republ,  ed  ,  p.  72- 
f  Salt,  builders,  husbandmen,  and  starres  that  shine, 
(Inflamed  with  the  light  which  is  divine) 
And  with  these  names,  within  that  booke  conipil'd. 
They  with  the  stile  of  shepheards  are  instil'd. 

Taylor's  H'orkes,  1630. 
tThy  verse  is  nameless,  though  not  worthless,  while 
Others  their  worthless  verse  with  names  iiislile. 

Oicen's  Epigrams  in  Enylish.  1G77. 

INSTITUTE,  part.  adj.  Instituted, 
taught,  educated. 

Thei  have  but  few  lawes.  For  to  a  people  so  instruct 
and  institute,  very  few  do  sutfice. 

Roiinson's  Utopia,  O  b. 

INSTRUCT,  for  instructed;  in  the 
above  passage. 

flNSUDATE.  Accompanied  with  sweat- 
ing. 

And  such  great  victories  attain'd  but  seilJ, 
Though  with  more  labours,  and  insudute  tovles. 

Hei/Kood's  Troia  Brita'iica,  160». 

flNSULTATION.  Insulting  exultation. 

He  does  not  think  his  body  yields  a  more  spreading 
shadow  after  a  victory,  than  before ;  and  wlien  ha 
looks  upon  liis  enemy's  dead  body,  'tis  with  a  kind  of 
noble  heaviness,  not'insiiltalion. 

Ocerbiiry's  Characters. 

INSUIT.     For  suit  or  request. 

And,  in  fine. 
Her  (  is}i\t  coming  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate,  ^ All's  If.,  v,  '3. 

INSUPPRESSIVE,  adj.,  for  insuppres- 
sible.      Not  to  be  suppressed.     See 

IVE. 

But  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize. 
Nor  til'  insuppressive  mettle  of  oiu'  spirits. 

Jul.  Cas.,  ii,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  this  word  ia 
Young. 
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INT  seems  to  be  put  for  a  species  of 
filiarper.     A  cant  term,  I  presume. 

Flankt  were  my  troups  witli  bolts,  bauds,  puuks,  and 
panders,  pimps,  nips,  and  inls,  priuados,  &c. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  231. 

In  that  place  it  seems  to  have  had 
another  initial  letter ;  but  the  same 
author,  I  believe  [R.  Braithwaite], 
distinctly  writes  it  iiit,  in'  Clitus's 
Whimzies,  where  he  has  nearly  the 
same : 

His  uipps,  hits,  bungs,  and  prinados.  Page  12. 

To  INTEND.     To  protend  or  stretch 
out. 

With  sharp  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smott. 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  striken  dead. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  xi,  38. 

To  attend  to,  or  be  intent  upon  : 

Wlien  you  please 
You  may  intend  those  royal  e.verciscs 
Suiting  your  birth  and  greatness. 

Massing.  Emp.  of  the  East,  i,  1. 
Amar.  Wliy  do  you  stop  me  ? 

Leun.  That  you  may  intend  me. 
Tlic  time  has  blest  us  both :  love  bids  us  use  it. 

B.  <y-  F!.  Spanish  Curate,  iii,  4. 

See  also  0.  PI.,   vi,   541.       Milton 
used  this  sense.     See  Johnson. 
Also  to  pretend : 

Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
IVcmble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Inteiidimj  deep  suspicion.  Kich.  Ill,  iii,  5. 

Av,  and  amid  this  uiuly,  I  intend 
Tliat  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her. 

Tani.  ofShr.,  iv,  1. 

reads  "I'll  pretend,"  which  is 
only  an  explanation  of  the  other. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brouglit  unto  his  bed 
Intending  weariness  with  lieavv  spriglit. 

S/i.  liapeo/L/'cr.,  Suppl.,  i,  480. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
falsely  explained  "attending  to;"  it 
certainly  means  pretending,  ailecting, 
to  denote  the  falseness  of  the  persons 
applied  to : 

And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions. 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence.     Timon  of  Athens,  ii,  2 
tSoe  that  I  will  now,    after  Muuday,    intend  your 
busincs  carefully,  that  the  company  shall  aknowledg 
thcmselfs  bound  to  you,  I  doubt  not. 

Leltei-  in  AUei/.i  Fapeis,  1613. 

[Intend  is  used  by  Chapman,  II.  x, 
4r>5,  for  portend.] 
INTENDIMENT,   s.       Understanding, 
knowledge. 

For  shec  of  hcarbcs  liad  great  inteiidiment. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  v.  32. 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  intendimenl. 

Ibid.,  Tears  of  Mtises,  v,  144. 

INTENDMENT,  s.     Intention,  design. 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  licr  iiilendnii-nts  break. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adonis.  Suppl.,  i,  414. 
1  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal;  that  cither 
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you  miijlit  stay  liim  from  his  intendment,  or  brook 
such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into. 

As  you  like  it,  i,  1. 
We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only,^ 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot. 

Hen.  V,  i,  2. 

I,  spying  his  intendment,  discharg'd  my  petronel  in 

his  bosom.     £.  Jons.  Eeerij  Man  in  his  H.,  iii,  1. 

INTENIBLE,  a.  Incorrectly  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  unable  to  hold ;  it 
should  properly  mean  not  to  be  held, 
as  we  now  use  untenable. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope. 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 

I  stUl  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  lore. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still.  All's  Well,  i,  3. 

flNTENT.     To  accuse,  charge  with. 

For  of  some  former  she  had  now  made  known 
They  were  her  errors,  whilst  she  iatented  Browne. 

J'crses  prefixed  to  Brown's  Fastorals. 

tINTENSIVE.     Earnest,  intense. 

Hereupon  Salomon  said,  kisse  me  with  the  kisse  of 
thy  mouth,  to  note  the  intensive  desire  of  the  soule. 
Passenger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

flNTENTION.  Intensity  of  observa- 
tion, the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

INTENTION,  s.  Attention  ;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  all  these  words. 

(),  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  e.vteriors  with  such 
greedy  inleution,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-;;lass. 

Mary  If.  If.,  i,  3. 

INTENTIYE,  and  INTENTIVELY,  for 
attentive,  and  attentively. 

To  biing  forth  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentire  eyes. 

B.  Jons.  Ererg  Man  out  of  his  If.,  Induct. 
All  with  intentice  car, 
Converted  to  the  enemies'  tents. 

Chapman's  Iliad,  B.  10. 
Wliereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intenlirelg.  Othello,  i,  3. 

For  our  ships  know  th'  expressed  miuds  of  men ; 
And  will  so  most  intentirelg  retain 
Their  scopes  appointed,  that  they  never  errc. 

Chapman's  Odyssey,  B.  8. 
tBut  the  Turkes,  inteniiie  to  tliat  they  had  before 
determined.  KnoUes  Hist,  of  Turks,  1603. 

INTENTOS.  Blount,  in  his  Glosso- 
graphia,  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  A  goose  intetitos,  as  a  Lanca- 
shire phrase  for  a  goose  on  the  six- 
teenth Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  that 
is,  on  our  seventeenth  after  Trinity  ; 
which,  it  seems,  was  the  original 
goose-day,  and  not  IMichaelmas  day. 
His  explanation  of  its  origin  is  similar 
to  that  of  Legem  pone,  having  a 
reference  to  the  service  of  the  day  ; 
because,  in  the  collect  for  that  Sun- 
day, are  the  words,  "bonis  operibus 
jiigitur  pryestet  esse  infentos  ;"  which, 
he  says,  the  people  understood  to  be 
something  of  in  ten  toes,  which  they 
applied  to  the  goose.  A  good  illus- 
tration, at  least,  of  the  edifying  nature 
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of  Latia  prayers  to  the  people.  This 
origin  has  been  attempted  to  be  re- 
futed, but  is  most  probably  right. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,i,  394.  4to  ed. 
INTERCOMBAT,  s.  Fighting  together. 

The  combat  granted  aud  the  day  assign'd, 
They  both  in  order  of  the  field  appearc, 

Most  richly  I'urnish'd  in  all  martiall  kiiide, 
And  at  the  point  of  intercomlat  were. 

Daniel,  Civil  Jl'iin,  B.  i,  63. 

TXTERDEAL,  s.  Traffic,  intercourse  ; 
dealing  between  different  persons. 

The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  the  which  was 
very  generally  used  liere  in  ail  Brittume, — and  is  yet 
retained  of  the  Welshmen,  Coriiishrncu,  and  Brittaines 
of  France ;  thougli  time  working  the  alteration  of  all 
things,  and  the  trading  aud  interdeale  with  other 
nations  round  about  have  changed  and  greatly  altered 
the  dialect  thereof. 

Spenser  on  Ireland,  p.  355,  Todd's  ed. 

To  INTERESS.  Certainly  the  original 
form  of  to  interest ;  from  intcresser, 
French.  It  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  t  may  have 
acceded  to  this  and  some  other  \Yords, 
from  a  mistake  of  the  preterite  for  the 
present  tense.  Thus,  interess'd,  or 
interess't,  was  declined  again,  and 
became  interested  ;  graffed,  qx yraff't, 
became  grafted.  So  drown  d  is  also 
declined,  by  inaccurate  speakers,  and 
made  drownded. 

To  whose  young  love 
Tlie  vines  of  France,  and  miik  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  inleress'd.  Lear,  i,  1. 

But  that  the  dear  republick. 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority. 
Are  interess'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

B.  Jons.  Sejani'.s,  iii,  1,  p.  86. 

The  word   is  found  in  this  form,  as 
late  as   in    Dryden's  preface   to    his 
translation  of  the  ^neid.     See  John- 
son. 
INTERESSE,  s.     Interest. 

But  wote  tliou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanesse, 

That  not  the  worth  of  any  hving  wiglit 
May  challenge  ouglit  in  heaven's  interesse. 

Spens.  F^q.,  Canto  vi  of  Book  VII,  St.  33. 

So  also  Halifax's  Misc.,  cited  by  Todd. 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  The  rate  of 
interest  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  specie,  and  has  been  regu- 
lated by  law,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances    required    or   allowed. 

•  The  statute  of  37  Henry  YIII,  ch.  9, 
confined  it  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  so 
did  the  13  Eliz.,  c.  8.  By  21  Jac.  I, 
c.  17,  legal  interest  was  reduced  to 
eight  per  cent. ;  which,  being  men- 
tioned as  quite  recent  in  the  Staple 


of  News,  marks  the  date  of  that 
play  : 

My  goddess,  bright  Pecunia, 
Altho'  your  grace  be  fall'n,  of  two  i'  the  hundred. 
In  vulgar  estimation,  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  still. 

B.  Jons.  Slap,  of  Neics,  ii,  1. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  same  act  it 
is  more  fully  alluded  to ;  but  in  the 
Magnetick  Lady,  ten  per  cent,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  usual  rate  : 

There's  threescore  thousand  got  in  fumtecn  year. 
After  tlie  usual  rate  of  ten  i'  the  hundred. 

Act  ii,  sc.  6. 

John  a  Coombe,  therefore,  who  is 
censured  as  an  usurer,  took  only  the 
legal  interest  of  his  time,  according 
to  the  epitaph. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd. 

The  subsequent  reductions  of  interest 
were,  to  six  per  cent.,  12  Car.  II, 
c.  13;  and  to  five,  12  Anne,  St.  2, 
c.  10. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  epitapL-, 
above  cited  was  long  attributed  tG 
Shakespeare  by  Rowe  and  others,  but 
is  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
Richard  Brathwaite,  in  whose  Remains 
(published  1618)  it  occurs  as  his. 
There  are  proofs  sufficient  that  it 
could  not  be  Shakespeare's.  See  vol.  i, 
p.  80,  ed.  1813.  Variations  are  found 
in  all  the  copies  of  it,  but  the  most 
remarkable  is  in  Aubrey's,  who  makes 
Combe  exact  twelve  per  cent.,  'whea 
ten  only  was  legal. 

Ten  in  the  tiiindred  the  devill  allowes. 
But  Combes  will  liave  twelve,  he  swe.ires  and'vowes; 
If  any  one  askes  who  lies  in  this  tombe. 
Huh  [probably  Ho  Ho}  quoth  the  devill,  tis  my  John 
a  Combe."    Letters  from  t/ie  BodL,  vol.  iii,  p.  533., 

INTERGATORY,    *.        Interrogatory; 
apparently  the  original  word. 

Let  us  go  in. 
And  cliarge  us  there  upon  inlertjatories. 
And  we  w  ill  answer  all  things  faithfully. 
Gra.  Let  it  be  so;  the  first  intergatonj,  &c. 

Merck,  of  Ven.,  v,  I. 
Slight,  he  has  me  upon  vtteryatories :  nay,  my  mother 
sliall  know  how  you  use  me. 

B.  Jons.  Cijnth.  Bet.,  iv,  4. 

The  modern  editions  have  interroga- 
tories;  but  the  folio  of  1616  reads  it 
as  above.  In  the  following  passage, 
also,  intergatonj  makes  the  verse  per- 
fect, and  therefore  was  probably  the 
word  written,  though  not  authorized 
by  any  edition  ;  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  so  in  the 
first  folio. 
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But,  nor  tlic  time,  nor  place, 
Wil)  scrxc  onr  \ui\^  inlerffaiories ;  see, 
rosliumus,  &c.  Cymh.,  v,  5. 

This  instance  has  also  been  adduced 
by  Mr.  llccd  : 

Then  vou  imist  answer 
To  these  hitergulories.         Bromc's  Novella,  ii,  1. 

INTERMEAN,  *.  Something  coming 
between  two  other  parts ;  an  inven- 
tion, as  it  seems,  of  Ben  Jonson,  who, 
in  his  play  of  the  Staple  of  News,  has 
an  Induction,  which  is  a  conversation 
of  Prologue  with  four  ladies  called 
gossips.  Mirth,  Tattle,  Expectation, 
and  Censiu-e ;  between  each  act,  he 
continues  the  discourses  of  the  same 
interlocutors.  Prologue  excepted, 
under  the  title  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  intermean.  These 
intermeans  are  intended  to  anticipate 
all  objections  to  the  piece,  and  to 
answer  them ;  which  is  done  with 
much  wit,  and  much  reference  to  the 
older  imperfect  dramas,  which  the 
vulgar  still  admired. 

tINTERMEDDLE.     To  mix  up  with. 

Vcritie  is  perfect,  when  it  is  not  intfrmedled  witli 
falshood.  Devil  Conjiir'd,  1596. 

To  INTERMELL.  To  intermeddle. 
Johnson  had  quoted  this  word 'from 
Spenser,  but  erroneously,  as  Todd  has 
noticed ;  but  he  has  found  it  as  a 
neuter  verb  in  Marston,  and  a  passive 
participle  from  it  in  bishop  Fisher. 
The  passage  of  the  former  is. 

To  bite,  to  Kuaw,  and  boldly  i'ltermell 

With  sacred  things,  in  which  thou  dost  exeell. 

Scourge  ofViUanie,  iii,  9. 

To  INTERMETE,  v.  To  intermeddle 
also ;  a  word  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  writer,  -but  given  to  the 
character  of  an  antiquary,  as  charac- 
teristic. 

Wliy  intcnnete,  of  wliat  thou  hast  to  done  ? 

The  Ordinary,  O.  I'l.,  x,  281. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  been 
doubted,  and  the  word  is  not  other- 
wise exemplified. 

[In  the  following  example  it  seems  to 
mean  to  intermix.] 

tUpon  her  clicckcs  the  Ullic  and  the  rose 
Did  intermcet  wyth  cquall  change  of  hew,  &c. 

Gascoigne's  ll'orks,  1587. 

INTERPARLE,  *.  A  parley,  conversa- 
tion. 

And  therefore  doth  an  hUerparJe  exhort. 

Dan.  Civ.  liars,  ii,  23. 

fTo  INTERPELL.     To  interrupt. 

Ko  more  now,  for  I  am  itiler/jeti'd  by  many  busi- 
ncsses.  Uovcrll't  Familiar  Letters,  1G5U. 


■fTo  INTERPREASE.  To  press  in  be- 
tween. 

On  th'  Ithacensian  seas. 
Or  cliffy  Samian,  I  may  interprease. 
Waylay,  and  take  lieve.  Chapm.  OJys.,  iv. 

flNTERRUPTION.  A  term  for  a  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  used  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

flNTERTEX.    To  intertwine.    Latin. 

Green  leaves  of  burdocks  and  ivie  intertexed  and 
woven  together.    History  of  Don  Quixote,\67o,  f.  18. 

fl'o  INTERVERT.  To  turn  anything 
from  its  right  purpose. 

And  tlie  other  agame  in  a  great  chafe  and  griefe 
hi-ri'ut,  promised,  That  hec  also  shortly  would  give 
iiilorniation,  that  Palladius  being  sent  as  an  upright 
and  uncorrupt  notarie,  had  intervcrtcd  and  conveyed 
all  the  souldiors  donative  to  his  owne  proper  gaine. 
Holland's  Ainmianus  Marccllinns,  1609. 

INTIIRONIZATE,  ;)«>•;.  culj.  En- 
throned. 

In  the  feast  of  all  saintes,  the  archbishop — was  t«- 
thronizate  at  Canterburie.    Holinsh.,  vol.  ii,  V  5,  col.  3. 

IMTHRO'NIZED.  The  same;  and 
always  accented  on  the  antepenul- 
tima,  as  probably  the  former  word 
was  also. 

Make  me  despise  this  transitory  pomp. 
And  sit  for  aye  inllirinized  in  heav'n. 

Edv:.  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  393. 

So  it  ought  to  be  printed  evidently, 
for  the  verse  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
original  edition,  quarto,  1598. 

For  the  high  gods  iiithrdnizcd  above. 

From  theii-  clear  mansions  plainly  do  behold 

All  that  frail  man  doth  in  this  grosser  mould. 

Drayt.  Man  in  the  Moon,  p.  1326. 
lie  was  inthronized  in  all  solcmpnities,  in  receiving 
his  kingly  ornaments,  ice.  Holinsh.,  vol.  i,  A  6. 

tINTIRED.     Wholly  devoted  ? 

I  once  loved  her, 
And  nas  to  her  intird.  Heyxoood's English  Trat.,  1C38. 

INTITULED,  part.  Having  a  title  in 
anything,  a  claim  upon  it. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field. 

Sh.  Rape  ofLucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  476. 

So  I  take  entitled  to  be  also  used,  in 
his  37th  sonnet : 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit. 

/.  e.,  having  a  claim  or  title  to  thy 
parts. 
To  INTREAT.  (Dr.  Johnson  spells  it 
entreat,  yet  intreat  is  more  prevalent. 
See  Entreat.)  To  treat,  to  behave 
well  or  ill  to  a  person. 

Speak  truth  and  be  intreated  courteously. 

j;.  Jons.  Case  is  Alter'd,  act  iii,  vol.  vii,  p.  359. 

Hence  to  use  the  time,  to  pass  it: 

My  lord,  we  must  intreat  the  time  alone. 

Rom.  ^  Jul.,  iv,  1. 

INTREAT,  s.     Intreaty. 

And,  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

nt.  Andr.,  i,  2. 
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Aud  eitlier  purchase  justice  by  inlreats. 
Or  tire  them  all  with  my  revens;ing  tlnciits. 

Spanish  Tnu/.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  170. 
But  I,  with  all  inlreats,  nii^ht  not  prevail. 

Robert  E.  of  Huntington,  1601,  D  4. 
Hath  sent  his  commends  to  you,  with  a  kind  intreat 
that  you  would  not  he  discontented  for  his  long 
absence.  Westtcurd for  Smelts,  B  4. 

The  late  editor  of  Ford's  plays  altered 
intreat ies,  which  was  in  the  copy,  to 
intreats,  in  the  following  passage,  for 
the  sake  of  the  verse ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  liave  been  aware  that  it 
■was  so  common  among  Ford's  con- 
temporaries. 

A  word  from  you 
May  will  her  more  than  my  intreats  or  fro\vns. 

Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  i,  1. 

The  alteration  is  doubtless  right. 

+To  the  scornefuU,  I  owe  you  so  much  as  an  liypocri- 
ticall  intreat,  or  a  dissembled  curtesie. 

Heywood's  Great  Britaines  Troy,  1609. 

[Also,  a  treatment,  medicinally.] 

+A  good  intreat  for  wounds.— Take  betony,  pimperneU, 
and  vervaine,  of  cachahandfiiU,  boiletheminapottell 
of  very  good  white  wine,  &.C.  Fathway  ofUealth,  bl.  1. 

tINTREATAUNCE.     Entreaty. 

For  lie  made  such  nieanes  and  shyfte,  wliat  by  in- 
treataunce  and  what  by  importune  sute,  that  he  gotte 
lyeence.  More's  Vtoina,  1551. 

flNTREATMENT.  Treaty;  negotiation. 

Declaring  the  cause  of  thejT  commyng,  the  whiche  in 
effect  was  for  intreatement  of  peace  .  .  betwi.\te  the 
two  realmes.  HoUnshed,  1577. 

INTREATY,  s.  Treatment;  as  to  in- 
treat, above. 

Praying  him  not  to  take  iu  ill  part  his  intreaty  aud 
hard  imprysonment,  for  that  he  durst  none  other. 

Palace  of  Fleas.,  vol.  ii,  O  o  7. 

INTRENCHANT,  adj.  Not  perma- 
nently divisible,  not  retaining  any 
mark  of  division.  It  seems  an  in- 
correct usage,  and  we  have  no  other 
example  of  it. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  tlie  intrenckant  air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress.  Much.,  v,  7. 

Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  called  the 
air  invulnevable,  speaking  of  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet.  See  Johnson  on  this 
word.  Trenchant  means  cutting  ;  in- 
trenchant,  therefore,  ought  to  be  not 
cutting. 
flNTRlNSECALL.     Internal. 

IIow  far  God  hath  given  Satan  power  to  do  good,  for 
the  blinding  of  evill  men,  or  what  intrinsecall  opera- 
tions he  found  out,  1  cannot  now  dispute. 

A.  Wilson's  Autohior/raphy. 

Also  used  as  a  n.  s. 

For  myself,  my  dear  Phil,  because  1  love  you  so  dearly 
well,  I  will  display  my  very  intrinsecalls  to  you  in 
this  point,  when  I  examine  the  motions  of  my  heart. 
Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

INTRINSICATE.  or  INTRINSECATE, 
adj.  Intricate.  Johnson  thinks  it 
formed    corruptly  between    intricate 


and  intrinsecal ;    Theobald  from  in- 
trinsecus,  or  the  Italian  intrinsecarsi. 

Come,  thou  morial  wretch. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie.  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  v,  2. 

Yet  there  are  certain  puntilios,  or  (as  I  may  more 
nakedly  insinuate  them)  certain  intrinsecate  strokes 
and  wards,  to  which  your  activity  is  not  yet  amounted. 
B.  Jons.  Cyth.  Rev.,  v,  2. 
Like  rats  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 
Too  intrinsecate  V  unloose,  sooth  every  passion. 

Lear,  ii,  2. 

The  folio  here  reads  vitrince ;  the 
quartos,  still  more  corruptly,  in- 
trench. 
INTUSE,  s.  A  bruise  or  contusion ; 
from  intusus,  Latin.  Peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steepe 

1"  abate  all  spasme,  and  soke  the  swelling  bruze; 
And  after  having  searcht  the  intuse  deepe, 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound  from  cold  to 
keepe,  Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  v.  33. 

To  IN  VASSAL.     To  enslave;  from  in 
and  vassal. 

WhUst  I  myself  was  free 
From  that  intolerable  misery 
Whereto  affection  now  inrassds  nie. 

Daniel,  Qneen's  Arcadia,  ii,  1,  p.  339, 

INVECT,  for  inveigh. 

Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  i)iiecf  against  her. 

B.  and  Ft.,  Faithful  Fr.,  iii,  3. 

INVECTIVELY,  adv.    Abusively ;  from 
invective  used  as  an  adjective. 

Thus  most  jnrectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

As  you  nice  it,  ii,  1. 

To  INVENT.     To  meet  with  casually. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad; 

Or  Bacchus'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent. 
Or  Cybele's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  vi.  15. 
And  vowed  never  to  rcturne  againe, 
'Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent.  Lbid.,  Ill,  v.  10. 

INVESTMENT,  «.     Dress,  habit,  out- 
ward appearance. 

Wliose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  ai'e  brokers. 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  shew. 

Haml,  i,  3. 

INVIERD,  2'^art.     Apparently  for  en- 
vironed. 

Unnatural  beseege,  woe  me  unhajipie. 
To  have  escapt  the  danger  of  my  ines. 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  inrier'd  bv  friends. 

Edaarfl7f,roW,'D\  b. 

tINVIRTUED.     Endowed  with  virtue. 

ApoUoes  Sonne  by  certaine  proofe  nov.-  finds 
Til'  invertued  hearbes  have  gainst  such  povsou  power. 
Ueyirood,  Troia  Bri tunica,  1609. 

+INVICTIVE.    Incapable  of  being  con- 
quered ;  if  not  an  error  for  vindictive. 

If  thou  wouldst  kisse  and  kill,  imbracc  and  stabbe. 
Then  thou  slunddst  live,  for  my  invictive  braiue 
Hath  cast  a  glorious  prospect  of  revense. 

Traqedy  o/Hoffinan,  1631. 

To  INVOCATE.     To  invoke. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  thy  ghost  I  invocaie.   IHfu.  FT,  i,l. 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocaie  tliy  ghost.    Eic/i.  Ill,  i,  2. 
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Milton   has   used    this   word.      See 
Johnson. 
INWARD,  aJj.     Intimate,  closely  con- 
nected in  acquaintance  or  friendship. 

Wlio  knows  the  lord  protector's  miud  herein? 
Who  is  most  imcard  with  the  uoble  duke  ? 

mch.in,'\i\,^. 
Conic,  we  must  be  imcard,  thou  and  I  all  one. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  77. 
I  love  him, 
And  by  my  troth  would  fain  be  imranl  witli  him. 

£.  uHil  fl.  Island  Princess,  act  i,  p.  27G. 
He  will  be  vcrv  itnrarJ  with  a  man  to  tish  some  bad 
out  of  him,  and  make  his  slanders  hereafter  more 
authentic,  when  it  is  said  a  friend  reported  it. 

Earh's  Micr.,  xxiv,  p.  73.  Bliss. 
Basilius  told  her  that  had  occasion,  by  one  verie 
imi:ardviii\i  him,  to  know  in  part  the  discourse  of  liis 
life.  Pembr.  Jrcad.,  p.  55. 

^n  INWARD,  s.     An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

Sir,  I  was  an  iincurd  o(  his:  a  shy  [qy.  sly?]  fellow 
was  the  duke.  _  Meas.for  M.,  in,  2. 

The  inward,  the  inside  : 

Wlierefore  break  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  Ci/mb.,  iii,  4- 

In  the  plural,  entrails;   which  con- 
tinued longer  in  use. 

The  thouglit  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards. 

Othello,  ii,  1. 

INWARDNESS,  s.     Intimacy,  attach- 
ment. 

And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

'  Much  Ado,  w,\. 

Mr.  Todd  supplies  also  an  example 
from  Bourgchier's  Letters  to  Arch- 
hishop  Usher,  1629. 
To  INWHEEL.     To  encircle  ;  hecause  a 
wheel  is  round. 

Heaven's  grace  inwheelyc. 
And  all  good  thougths  and  pravers  dwell  about  ye. 

h.  and  Fl.  Pilf/rim,  i,  2. 

Many  words  of  this  class  are  merely 
arbitrary  compounds,  and  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as 
they  require  no  explanation,  the 
labour  would  be  superfluous. 
To  INWOOD,  v.  To  go  into  a  wood  ; 
a  word  cited  only  from  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  probably  hazarded  by 
him  from  the  common  analogy  of 
composition. 

He  got  out  of  the  river  and  inwooded  himself,  so  as 
the  ladies  lost  the  marking  his  sportfulness. 

Sidney,  cited  by  Johnson. 

JOBBERNOULE.  Thick-head,  block- 
head ;  from  johbe^  dull,  in  Flemish, 
and  cnol,  a  head,  Saxon.  Used  as 
an  appellative  of  reproach. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  Xwx^e.  juhbcrnouU, 
IViglit  gm-net's  head,  the  rest  without  all  soule. 

Marat.  Satires,  II,  vi,  p.  200. 


Thou  simple  animal,  thonjobbernoh, 

Thy  basons,  when  that  once  they  hang  on  pole, 

Are  helmets  strait. 

Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  iv,  17,  p.  260. 
No,  miller,  miller,  dustipoul, 

I'll  clapper-claw  ihyjobbernoul.  Grim,0.  PI.,  xi,  241. 
No  remedy  in  courts  of  Pauls,  [pron.  poles] 
In  common  pleas,  or  in  the  rouls, 
For  jouling  of  your  jobbernouls 

together. 
Counlerscuffle,  Dnjd.  Misc.,  12mo,  iii,  340. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS.  A  name  appa- 
rently coined  to  suit  a  dreaming 
stupid  character;  quasi,  "dreaming 
John." 

Yet  I, 
A  duU  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreains,  unpreguant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.  Haml.,  ii,  2. 

By  the  manner  in  which  this  person- 
age is  there  introduced,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  character ; 
we  find,  however,  nothing  concern- 
ing him,  nor  anything  nearer  to  hi.s 
name  than  that  of  John-a-droynes,  a 
clownish  servant  who  is  mentioned 
bv  Nash  in  his  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden,  &c.,  1596;  and  the 
same  is  given  to  a  clown  in  the  old 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra, 
Part  II,  act  iv,  sc.  2.  In  an  old 
translation  of  part  of  Homer,  [Hall's 
Homer,  1.581,  II.  ii],  the  dream 
called  up  by  Jupiter  is  styled,  John- 
dreamhuj  god.  See  Steeven's  note 
on  Hamlet,  1.  c. 
JOHN  DORY.  A  very  popular  old 
song,  or  catch,  preserved  in  Deutero- 
melia,  a  book  printed  in  1609  as  a 
sequel  to  Pammelia,  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  roundelays  and  catches.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  163,  in  Hawkins's  History 
of  INIusic,  &c.  John  Dory  appears, 
by  the  song,  to  have  been  a  French 
piratical  captain  of  a  privateer,  whose 
downfall  is  there  recited.  He  is  con- 
quered by  NichoU,  a  Cornish  man. 
It  begins  thus : 

As  it  fell  on  a  lioliday, 

And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dorrj  bought  hnn  an  ambling  nag 

To  Paris  for  to  ride-a. 

This  stanza  is  almost  repeated  by 
Bishop  Corbctt,  in  his  poem  called 
A  Journey  to  France,  p.  129.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  the  Chances 
also  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  and  elsewhere. 
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Being  as  worthy  to  sit. 
On  an  ambling  tit, 

As  tliy  (iredeccssor  Dory. 
Den?!.  Ballad  on  S.r  John  Mennis,  Works,  p.  71. 

-  riie  tune,  too,  was  in  favour  as  a 
county  dance : 

Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  [the  fidcUer]  takes, 
except  a  broken  head  sometimes,  and  labouring  John 
Dorye.  Microcosm,  p.  170.     Bhss's  edition. 

T  Where  I'll  tell  you  (while  none  mind  us) 
AVc  throw  th'  house  quite  out  at  windows ; 
Ivought  makes  them  or  me  ought  sorry, 
Tlicy  dance  lively  with  John  Dory  : 
Holy  brctlu-en  with  their  poet 
Sing,  nor  care  they  much  who  know  it. 

llninken  Barnaliy. 
■rThen  viscount  Slego  telleth  a  long  storie 
Of  the  supplie,  as  if  liee  sung  John  Doric. 

Kerry  Pastorals. 

fJOHN-A-NOAKES,  seems  to  have 
been  a  popular  name  for  a  simple 
clown. 

Then  have  I  attended  five  or  six  houres  (like  John-a- 
JS^oalrs)  for  nothing,  for  my  cheating  sharke  lia\ing 
neither  money  norlionesty,  hath  never  come  at  mec, 
but  tooke  some  other  paire  of  stayres,  and  in  the 
same  fashion  coozened  another  water-man  for  his 
boat-hire.  Taylor's  If'orkes,  1630. 

John  a  KoJces  was  driving  liis  cart  toward  Croydon, 
and  by  the  way  fcU  asleepe  therein.  Meane  time  a 
good  fellow  came  by  and  stole  away  his  two  horses, 
and  went  faire  away  with  them.'  In  the  end  he 
awaking  and  missing  them,  said.  Either  I  am  John 
a  Nokes,  or  I  am  not  John  a  Kokes.  If  I  am.  John  a 
Nokes  tlicn  liave  I  lost  two  horses,  and  if  I  be  not 
John  a  yokes,  then  have  I  found  a  cart. 

Copley's  lilts,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  161-i. 

fJOHN-HOLD-MY-STAFF.  A  sub- 
servient person ;  a  parasite. 

And  here  it  is  the  fortune  of  a  man  to  be  married  to 
a  woman  of  so  peevish  and  domineering  a  temper  that 
she  will  wear  the  breeches  a:id  the  cap  too:  so  tbat 
the  poor  fop  at  home  is  like  John-Hold-my-stuff ; 
she  must  rule,  govern,  insult,  brawl.  Sec. 

Fifteen  Comforts  of  Malrimony,  n.  d. 

JOHN,  SV/EET.  A  flower  of  the  pink 
kind.  Sweet  joktis  and  sweet  loiUiams 
are  given  by  Gerard  as  different 
species  of  armei-ia.  The  former  are 
divided  into  white,  and  red  and 
white  ;  the  latter  are  spoken  of  in  this 
passage,  after  speaking  of  gelofers 
and  pinks : 

The  John,  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell, 

Distincte  by  colours  twaine. 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds 

In  seemelie  sight  remaine. 

Flat's  Floicers,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  S. 

See  Johnson's  Gerard  (1636),  p.  597. 
The  name  of  Sweet  ^Yilliams  still 
remains.  The  johns,  according  to 
the  cut  in  Gerard,  are  not  so  closely 
'clustered.  See  also  Gillofeu. 
fJOINED-WORK.  An  old  term  for 
wainscoting. 

Opcre  intestino  vestire  parietes.  Lambrisser.  To  cover 
wals  with  wainscot  or  joyned  v:orke,        Xoiiienchilor. 

JOINT-RING.      Probably  a  ring  with 


joints    in    it.      Othello,  iv,    3.       See 

GiMMAL. 

JOINT-STOOL,  prov.  Cry  you  mercij, 
I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool!  This 
odd  proverb  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  ridiculous  instance  of 
making  an  offence  worse  by  a  foolish 
and  improbable  apology  ;  or,  perhaps, 
merely  as  a  pert  reply,  when  a  person 
was  setting  forth  himself,  and  saying 
who  or  what  he  was.  The  fool  uses 
it  in  King  Lear,  in  the  following 
manner  : 

F.  Come  hither,  mistress,  is  yom'  nameGonerU? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

F.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 

Lear,  m,  6. 

Where,  possibly,  poor  Lear,  in  his 
insanity,  was  intended  literally  to 
mistake  a.  joint-stool  for  his  daughter. 
It  is  alluded  to  also  by  Kate,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  who,  when 
Petruchio  asks  her  what  she  means 
by  a  moveable?  replies,  "a  joint- 
stool."  Tarn.  Shr.,  '\\,  1. 
Ray  has  it  among  his  Proverbs, 
p.  202,  but  without  any  explanation. 
It  occurs  also  in  Lyly's  ^Mother  Bom- 
bie,  act  iv,  sc.  2. 
JOINTRESS,  s.  One  who  holds  a 
jointure. 

Our  queen 
Imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Har,il.,\,-t. 

JORNET,  s.  Apparently  a  kind  of 
cloak. 

Constables,  the  one  halfc — in  bright  hamesse,  some 
over  gilt,  and  every  one  ajornet  of  scarlet  thereupon, 
and  his  henchman  following  Iiim. 

Stoice's  London,  1590,  p.  7a. 

fTo  JOSSEL.  The  old  manner  of 
spelling  ^'o5^^e. 

Tlie  weight  of  business  lying  on  liim,  might  make 
liim  incounter  him  with  some  miscarriages  through 
youth  and  ignorance  (great  imploynients  oftea 
nieeting  with  envy,  and  jossels  them  in  the  way. 

Wilson's  James  I. 

JOUISANCE,  s.  Enjoyment;  but 
written  by  Upevmer  jovysaiince.  It  is 
one  of  the  antiquated  words  which 
that  poet  particularly  introduces  into 
his  pastorals  ;  judging  properly  that 
old  words  are  retained  in  provincial 
dialects  much  longer  than  in  polished 
speech. 

To  see  those  folks  make  jorysaiince. 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce. 

S/iep.  Kal.,  May,  v,  25. 

He  uses  it  again  in  November,  v,  2. 
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Clieeke-dimpliiip;  l.uigliter  crowne  my  very  soulc 
Witli  jouisaiice.  "         Marst.  Sat.,  Ill,  xi,  p.  221. 

JOURiNG,  s.  Swearing.  Perliaps  a 
coined  word,  ivom  juro,  Latin. 

I  pray  that  Lord  that  did  you  hitlicr  send, 

You  may  vour  cursiiifrs,  sweariujjs,  jovrinr/s  end. 

■  R.  H.  (Iwb.  Iht'j, nan's)  QiwJlibets, ito,  1628. 

JOURNAL,  adj.  (the  same  as  diurnal). 
Daily;  ivom journal,  French. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  \\\%  journal  greeting 
To  the  under  generation.  Meas.for  31.,  iv,  3. 

Stiek  to  yom  juiiriial  course,  the  breacli  of  custom 
Is  hrcaeh  of  all.  Cymb.,  iv,  1. 

And  his  faint  steedes  wafred  in  ocean  dcepe, 
Wliiles  from  i\\e\v  journcdl  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spens.  F.  §.,  I,  xi,  31. 

JOURNEY,  s.  A  battle,  or  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  from  the  French  journce,  which 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

But  of  all  \\\sjorneis\\e,  made, being  geucrall  over  the 
armie  of  the  "Athenians,  the  jorney  of  Cherronesus 
was  best  thought  of  and  esteemed. 

Kortk's  Tint.,  p.  179. 
Mette  with  him,  and  there  slew  him,  to  the  great 
disturbance  and  stay  of  the  w\\o\c  journey. 

Jlolinshed,  vol.  i,ZT. 

JOVIAL,  a.  Belonging  to  Jupiter ; 
from  Jove. 

His  foot  i\Iercurial;  his  Martial  thigh; 

Tlie  brawns  of  Hercules ;  but  his  Jovial  face. 

Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

And  afterwards  Jupiter  says, 

Our  .Tovml  star  reign'd  at  his  birth.  Ibiil,  v,  4. 

So  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

Thou  Jovial  hand,  hold  up  thy  scepter  high. 

And  in  his  Golden  Age,  where  Jupiter 
is  spoken  of: 

All  that  stand 
Sink  in  the  weight  of  Ills  high  Jovial  hand. 

fJOWL.    The  jaw. 

He  might  be  an  oxe  for  his  joule,  a  bull  for  his  necke, 
a  cow  for  his  belly,  and  a  calfe  for  his  wit,  I  make  no 
question.  Man  in  the  Muone,  1609. 

I'or  drinking  healths,  and  being  churched  so, 
They  cheeke  hyjowle  may  with  each  other  goe. 

Kowlands,  Knave  of  Sp.  ^-  Di. 
Besides,  a  woman  need  not  be  asham'd  to  sit  jig  by 
jowle  with  the  best  of  the  parisli,  and  «  ho  dare  say. 
Black  is  her  eye.  The  Cheats,  1662. 

To  JOY,  for  to  enjoy. 

And  let  her  /o?/ her  raven-colour'd  love. 
Only  the  use  of  amies,  which  most  Ijoy, 
And"  litteth  most  for  noble  swayne  to  know. 

Siicns.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  82. 
There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  and  flowring  spring. 
She  lives  at  ease,  and  joys  her  lord  at  will. 

Fairf.  VViwo,  xiv,  71. 
You  loyal  ladies,  doo  you  think  in  faith, 
Tliat  highest  honoMV  juyes  most  sweet  content. 

Brandon's  Octaviu,  \  C,  b. 
iThougli  by  tlie  dukes  allowance  I  am  her  privilcdg'd 
attendant,' yet  such  is  tlie  devilishncs  of  Damctas, 
that  I  cannot  ^0^  so  much  accesse  as  to  confer  with 
her.  IkofGults,US'6. 

JOYANCE,  s.     Enjoyment. 

Which  gave  him  hopes,  and  did  liim  lialfe  persuade. 
That  he  in  time  herjoyance  should  obtaine. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xi,  7. 

Also  rejoicing : 

And  made  event  joyance  that  it  should  be  so. 

Claud.  Tib.  Aero,  K  2. 
There  with  arcntjoyance.  and  with  gladsome  glee. 
Of  fairc  Paana  I  received  were. 

Spens.  F.  Q,  IV,  viii,  59.  i 


IPOCRAS.     See  Hippocuas. 

IRISH.  A  game  differing  very  slightly 
from  backgammon.  It  is  described 
in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  1680, 
p.  109.  Under  Baclcgnmmon,  we 
are  told  that  this  difference  consists 
in  the  doublets,  "which  at  this  game 
is  plaid  fourfold,  which  makes  a 
quicker  dispatch  of  the  game  than 
Irish:'     P.  110. 

Yet,  Pruc,  'tis  well ;  play  out  your  game  at  irish,  sir ; 
who  wins  ?  Mistr.  O.  The  trial  is  when  she  comes 
to  bearing.  Roaring  G.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  101. 

The  inconstancy  of  irish  fitly  represents  the  chauge- 
ablenesse  of  liumau  occurrences,  since  it  ever  stands 
so  fickle  that  one  malignant  throw  can  quite  mine  a 
never  so  well  built  game.  Hall's  Horie  Vacivir,  p.  149. 
+A  marchants  wife,  a  quicke  gamester  at  irish  (espe- 
cially when  slic  came  to  bearing  of  men),  that  she 
would  scldome  misse  entring.   Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  IRK.  Used  impersonally  in  it  irks, 
that  is,  it  is  painful  or  troublesome  ; 
from  i/r/i;  w^ork,  Icelandic.  This 
word,  though  not  yet  forgotten,  has 
ceased  to  be  current  in  common  use, 
and  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in 
memory,  chiefly  by  being  known  in 
schools  as  the  translation  of  tcedet. 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  tlie  poor  dappled  fools. 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd.  As  you  like  it.  ii,3. 
Yet  au  he  had  kind  words 
'Twould  never  irke  'un. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  4. 

But  it  was  formerly  used  also  as  a 
personal  verb  for  to  hate,  or  be  tired 
with: 

Tlie  Grekes  chieftaines  all  irked  with  the  war 
Wlierein  they  wasted  had  so  many  yeres. 

Surrey's  Zd  JEneis,  1. 18. 
This  ugly  fault  no  tyrant  lives  but  irkes. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  456. 

IRKSOME,  adj.  Generally  used  in  an 
active  sense,  giving  pain  or  weariness  ; 
formerly  sometimes  passively,  made 
sorrowful,  sad,  or  wearied. 

Dull  wearines  of  former  fight. 
Having  yrockt  asleep  liis  irkcsome  spright. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  55. 
I'rkesome  of  life,  and  too  long  lingring  night. 

Ibid.,  I,  ii,  6. 

IRP,  or  IRPE,  s.  A  word  twice  used 
by  Ben  Jonson,  once  as  an  adjective, 
and  once  as  a  substantive,  but  in 
botii  ways  without  a  clear  meaning ; 
nor  does  its  origin  very  readily 
appear. 
Adjective : 

If  reguardant,  then  maintain  your  station  brisk  and 

irpe,  shew  the  supple  motion  of  your  pliant  body,  &c. 

Cynth.  liev.,  iii,  5. 

Substantive : 
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From  Spanisli  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irps,  and 
;ill  affected  Immours,  good  Merciu-y  defend  us. 
Ibid.,  act  V,  Palinode. 

IRRECURABLE,  a.  Incurable;  to 
recure  was  commonly  n?ed  for  to 
cure.     See  Recure. 

Is  forced  to  sustayne  a  most  grevous  and  irrecurable 
ftll-  VliJ.  Fitlw.  .Irt  of  Flattery,  F  3,  b. 

IRREGULOUS,  a.  Out  of  rule,  dis- 
orderly; found  only  hitherto  in  the 
following  passage  : 

Thou, 
Cunspir'd  witli  tliat  irref/tdotts  devil  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord.  Cynb.,  iv,  2. 

Some  have  proposed  th'  irreligious. 
To   IRRUGATE.      To   wrinkle ;    from 
irriKjo,  Latin. 

That  the  swelling  of  their  bodv  might  not  irrngate 
and  wriuckle  their  faces. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  i,  F  4. 

IT  PASSES.     See  Pass. 

ITALY.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
Italy  was  the  chief  place  whence 
England  derived  and  copied  the 
refinements  of  fashion.  Forks  and 
toothpicks  were  among  the  conve- 
niences imported  thence  by  travellers. 
See  those  articles.  Shakespeare, 
with  an  inaccuracy  common  to  all 
the  writers  of  his  time,  and  therefore 
doubtless  thought  allowable,  attri- 
butes the  same  imitation  to  the  age 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  it  had 
not  yet  commenced ; 

Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy,  apish  nation. 

Limps  after  in  base  imitation.  Rich.  II,  ii,  1. 

One  fashion,  however,  the  natural 
good  disposition  of  our  people  pre- 
vented them  from  borrowing,  that  of 
poisoning,  which  is  alluded  to  once 
or  twice  in  Cymbeline: 

That  drug-damu\l  Italy  liath  outcrafted  him.       iii,  4. 

Whaty«/6'6'  Italian 
{.\.%  imisonoiis  tongued  as  handed)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing?  ii  3. 

ITALIANATE,  imrt.  adj.  Italianized  ; 
applied  to  fantastic  affectation  of 
fashions  borrowed  from  Italy,  as 
noticed  above. 

Fantastic  complement  stalks  up  and  down, 
Trickt  in  outlandish  fcthers;  all  his  words. 
His  lookes,  his  oathes,  are  aU  ridiculous, 
All  apish,  cliildisli,  and  Italianate. 

Marloio's  Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  150. 

'But  quoted  by  Capell  as  from  the 
Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  a  comedy, 
published  1638;  probably  stolen 
from  Marlow's,  which  was  printed  in 
1600. 

I  am  Englishc  borne,  and  I  have  English  thoughts; 


not  a  deviU  incarnate  because  I  am  Italianafe,  but 
liating  the  pride  of  Italic  because  I  know  their 
peevishnes  Greene's  Notable  Discoverie  of  Coosnage. 
TAna  Jinally  all  Italionate  conveyances,  as  to  kill  a 
man,  and  then  mourne  for  him,  &c. 
,„,  ^  I^ii-sh,  Pierce  Penilesse,\h^'i. 

tihou  art  an  Italian,  poore  Philautus,  as  much 
mishked  tor  the  vice  of  thy  country,  as  she  marvelled 
at  tor  the  vertue  of  hers :  and  with  no  Icsse  shame 
doest  thou  heare,  how  if  any  Enghshman  be  infected 
with  any  misdemeanor,  they  say  with  one  mouth, 
liee  IS  Itahenated;  so  odious  is  that  nation  to  tliis, 
that  tlie  very  man  is  no  less  hated  for  the  name,  than 
the  country  for  the  manners.  Lyhfs  Euphues. 

tro  ITERATE.     To  repeat. 

Whose  empty  wombe  continuall  murmur  yeilds, 
And  iterates  againe  each  word  it  heares. 
.  ^, lleyivood's  Troia  Britanica,  1G09. 

tITERATE,  adj.     Repeated. 

Wherefore  we  proclaim  the  said  Frederick  count 
Palatine,  &c.,  guilty  of  high  treason  and  iterate 
proscription,  and  of  all  the  penalties  which  by  law 
and  custom  are  depending  thereon,  mison's  James  I. 

JUDAS  COLOUR.  Red  colour,  of  hair 
or  beard.  It  was  a  current  opinion, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and 
beard  ;  probably  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  colour  was  thought 
ugly,  and  the  dislike  of  it  was  of 
course  much  increased  by  this 
opinion.  Thiers,  in  his  Histoire  des 
Perruques,  gives  this  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  wearing  wigs :  "  Les 
rounseaiix  porterent  des  perruques, 
pour  cacher  la  couleur  de  leiirs 
cheveux,  qui  sont  en  horreur  a  tout 
le  monde,  parce  que  Judas,  a  ce  qu'ou 
pre'tend,  etoit  rousseau."  Page  22. 
The  representations  so  common  in 
tapestry,  made  these  images  familiar 
to  all  ranks  of  people. 

Eos.    His  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.     t\l. 
Something  browner  than  Judas's.  Js  yon  like  it,  iii,  4. 
O  let  them  be  worse,  worse;  stretch  thine  art, 
And  let  their  beards  be  of  Jtulis's  own  colour. 

Spanish  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  198. 

Wliat  lias  he  given  her?  what  is  it,  gossip?  a  fair 

high  standing  cup,  and  tno  great  'postle  spoons,  one 

of  them  gilt.    Sure  that  was  Judas  with  the  red  beard. 

3Hddleton's  Chaste  Maid  of  Cheupside,  1620. 

Dryden  has  it  in  his  play  of  Am- 
boyna : 

Receive  me  to  your  bosom;  by  this  beard,  I  will 
never  deceive  you.  Beam.  X  do  not  like  his  oath, 
tliere's  treachery  in  that  Judas-colour'd  beard. 

Dryden  also,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  dcs- 
criijed  Jacob  Tonson 

With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-culoured  hair. 

Scott's  life  ofDryd..  p.  .390. 

As  Tonson  is  in  the  same  attack  de- 
scribed as  "freckled  fair,"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Judas'  hair  was 
always  supposed  to  be  red. 
A  red  beard  was  considered  as  an 
infallible  token  of  a  vile  disposition  : 
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Why,  cannot  yo\\  lie,  and  snear,  and  pawn  your  soiil 

for  sixpence 'r You  luive  a  carrot  cuUmrd  hcant, 

and  that  never  fails ;  and  your  worship's  face  is  a 
prognostication  of  preferment. 

Shirlefs  Doubtful  Heir,  actv,  p.  63. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the 
odium  attached  to  red  hair  origin- 
ated, in  England,  from  the  aversion 
there  felt  to  the  red-haired  Danes ; 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
C'rine  ruber  was  always  a  reproach 
to  a  man,  though  the  golden  locks  of 
ladies  have  been  so  much  admired. 
See  Cain  coloured. 
JUDICIOUS,  a.  Apparently  for  judi- 
cial ;  in  regular  process  of  judgment. 

His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judic'wns  hearing.  CorioL,  v,  5. 

+Nor  yet  expect  tliat  her  best  Industrie 
Could  raise  her  up  unto  the  last  degree 
Of  grace  and  favour,  with  judicious  men, 
Who  know  tlic  failings  of  my  erring  pen. 

' Phillis  o/Sc>/ros,\(i^o. 

fJUG-BITTEN.     Drunk. 

lor  when  any  of  them  are  wounded,  pot-shot,  jui/- 
bitten,  or  cup-shaken,  so  that  they  have  lost  all  rea- 
sonable faculties  of  the  niinde,  and  in  a  manner  arc 
so  mad,  that  they  dare  speake  felony,  whistle  treason, 
and  call  any  magnifico  a  niungrell. 

Taylor's  H'orlces,  1630. 

fJUMBALS.  A  sort  of  sweetmeats. 
"Jumbals,  certain  sweetmeats."  Dun- 
ton^  s  Ladies  Dictionanj.  They  are 
still,  we  believe,  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  hcstjiimbttls. — Take  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar, 
and  as  much  fine  flower,  beat  up  tlie  whites  of  two 
new  lay'd  eggs,  and  mix  it  with  tlicni,  blanch  a  pound 
of  almonds,  and  beat  them  well  with  half  a  pound  of 
sweet  Initter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water;  to  all 
these  well  mixed,  put  half  a  pint  of  cream,  mould 
them  into  a  paste,  and  make  them  into  what  form 
you  ])lcasc,  rowl  them  in  fine  beaten  white  sugar,  and 
bake  them  in  a  gentle  oven. 

ylcciiniiilish'd  Female  Iiislriiclor. 

A  JULIO.  An  Italian  coin,  value  six- 
pence ;  still,  or  lately,  current  in  Italy 
by  the  same  name.  See  Gutluies' 
Table. 

He  spent  there  in  six  months 
Twelve  thousand  ducats,  and  (to  my  knowledge) 
Receiv'd  in  dowry  with  you  not  ouc  Julio. 

ir/iite  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  294. 
tWhat  sayest  thou  man?  there  is  no  religion  in  tlie 
world,  but  onely  for  forme;  take  lierc,  and  pay  him, 
and  give  bin)  this  Julio  over  and  above,  to  hang  him- 
selfe,  and  so  in  Gods  name  let's  be  gone. 

Passenger  of  Beuvenuto,  1G12. 

JUMENT,  s.  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  or 
even  a  beast  in  general.  Jiimentum, 
Latin.  In  French,  jnmettt  has  be- 
come restricted  to  mean  only  a  marc. 
Burton  gives  it  as  the  (ranslation  of 
pecudes  : 

Forniidolosum  dietu,  non  csu  niodo, 

Quas  licihaa pccudes  non  cdunt,  liomines  cdunt. 

I'laut. 


And  tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report. 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kinde  of  meat, 

Which  \cr\  jiuneiits  would  refuse  to  eat. 

yhiat.  fij  Melanch.,  p.  69. 

In  another  place  the  words  rendered 
junienfsiwe  brutis  animalibus.  P.  42. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whom  Mr.  Todd 
quotes,  includes  oxen,  as  well  as 
horses  and  asses,  axwon^juments. 

tl'd  rather  be  his  jument  than  his  mistress. 

Cartwright's  Siedge,  1651. 
tThose  aooHix  jinnenls  of  the  guard  would  fight 
(As  they  eat  beef)  after  six  stone  a  day. 

Cartivright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

tJUMP-COAT.  A  close  fitting  vest. 
King  Charles  II,  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  disguised  himself  "in  a 
green  cloth  jump  coat,  threadbare^ 
even  to  the  threads  being  worn  white." 

A.  By'r  lady,  nothing  but  a  drugget_/«w;;  and  a  caster, 
a  russet-gown  for  my  « ife"  Susan,  a  New  Testament 
for  the  biggest  lad,"  add  tlirce  or  four  catcdiizes  t» 
give  away  in  the  country;  here's  the  ladies  catechize 
for  the  parsons  wife. 

The  Country  Farmers  Catechism,  1703. 
Tell  me,  prithee,  Terpole,  what  long-winded  brother 
in  a  short  jump  coat  did  preach  to  dav. 

Cupid  Slripp'd,  1703. 

JUMP,  adv.     Exactly. 

And  bring  him  ;;(w;)  where  he  may  Cassio  find 
Sohciting  his  wife.  Othello,  ii,  2. 

In  Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  1,  the  old  quarto 
reads,  "jump  at  this  dead  hour;" 
which  in  the  folios  is  changed  to 
"just  at  this  same  hour." 

Yon  is  a  youth,  whom  bow  can  I  orcslip. 
Since  he  sojumpe  doth  in  my  mashes  hit. 

Marston's  Satires,  iii,  p.  147. 
And  therefore  the  Greeks  call  it  ;/t'nV)-(/ia,  wc  call  it 
over-labor,  jHM/je  with  the  original. 

Futteuham,  Art  of  Foesie,  p.  216. 

Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  meaning  exact  or  suit- 
able : 

Acrostichs  and  telestichs  on  jump  names. 

B.  Jons.  Execr.  on  J'ulran,  vi,  p.  406. 
He  said  the  nuisike  best  thilkc  powers  pleas'd 
'\\-asjumpe  concord  betweene  our  wit  and  will. 

Fembr.  Arcad.,  L.  iii,  p.  397. 
Where  not  to  be  even^wwip 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangers. 

B.  <(•  Ft  Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  i,  2. 

To  JUMP  WITH.  To  agree  with,  suit, 
or  resemble. 

1  will  not  cliuse  what  many  n\en  desire, 
IJccause  I  will  not  jump  xoith  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitude. 

Mer.  of  Ven.,  ii,  9. 
Well  Ilal,  well :  and  in  sonic  sort  it  jumps  wit/i  my 
humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  1  can  tell 
you.  1  lieu.  IV,  i,  3. 

Good  wits  may  jump ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Eiron, 
Yoiu-  friend  must  steal  them  if  he  have  thcni. 

Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PI.,  ix,  233. 

"Wiis  jump"  is  still  used  as  a  pro- 
verbial phrase. 

This  story ^'khi/jV  just  irilh  mv  dream  to  night. 

kdromana,  O.  PI.,  xi,  BS'k 
With  patience  hear  me,  and  if  what  1  say 
Shall  )M«»»  with  reason,  then  you'll  ))ardoii  me. 

Grim  Cottier,  4c.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  2i3. 
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Or,  without  ivitJi,  to  agree : 

Tiieu  wonders  liovr  your  two  opinions  should  ^((mp  in 
that  man.        EarU's  Microc,  §  66,  p.  177,  Bliss's  ed. 

fJUMPISH.     Dull;  stupid? 

Ail  these  thing's  may  well  he  said  xmto  me,  that  he 
commonly  spoken  against  a  foole,  as  to  be  called  a 
bloekpate,  a  dulhead,  an  nsse,ajuii!pish  sot;  Init  none 
of  these  can  be  spoken  against  him,  for  his  foUic  goes 
beyond  all  these.  Terence  in  Eiiqlish,  1614. 

JUMPLY.     Suitably. 

Yet  tlie  affaires  of  this  countrey,  or  at  least  my  meet- 
ing sojumphj  with  them,  makes  me  abashed  with  the 
strangenesse  of  it.  Pern.  Jr.,  L.  v,  p.  450. 

JNIPER.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  wood  of  juniper,  when  once 
lighted,  would  remain  on  fire  a  whole 
year  if  covered  with  its  own  ashes. 
Hence  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist 
(i,  3),  talks  of  the  the  "coal  of  juni- 
per" which  the  tobacconist  kept  for 
his  customers  to  light  their  pipes 
from. 
JUNKET,  or  JUNCATE.  A  sweet  meat, 
or  a  dainty.  Giiincata,  Italian.  Mr. 
Todd  derives  cheese-cake  from  this; 
but  it  is  formed,  much  more  simply, 
from  cheese  and  cake;  a  cake  made 
of  a  curd  something  like  cheese. 

You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 

Tarn,  of  S/ir.,  ui,  2. 
And  making  straight  to  the  tall  forest  near. 
Of  the  sweet  flesh  would  have  his  ju>d-cts  there. 

Drat/t.  Mooncalf,  p.  505. 

The  verb  io  junket  is,  growing  obsolete 
very  fast,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 
JUNT,  s.     A  loose  woman.     Explained 
by   the   context    only,  for  the   word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Daintily  abused!  you've  put  ^jiiut  w^on  me;— a  com- 
mon strumpet.       3IiiI.llctoii,  Trick  to  catch,  ^-c,  v,  1. 

fJUP.  A  petticoat ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  gOM'n.     ¥i\jupe. 

Tliis  play  of  ours,  just  like  some  vest  or  jiip, 
Worn  twice  or  thrice,  was  carefully  laid  up. 

Fteckitoc's  Epigrams,  1G70. 

fJURRE,  V.  To  jostle,  n.  s.  a  shock, 
or  blow. 

Betweene  these  rockes  that  thus  open  asunder,  and 
jvrreoMt  against  another  so  often,  if  a  fowle  sliould 
hap])en  to  fiye,  by  no  swiftnesse  of  wing  could  she 
possibly  escape  and  get  away,  but  be  crushed  to  death . 
Holland's  Jmmianiis  UarcfUimis,  1609. 
Ensnared  the  yrou  front  that  it  beareth  out  before 
(and  in  trutli  it  resembleth  a  rammes  head)  with  Ions 
ropes  on  either  side,  and  so  lield  it  fast,  that  by 
returning  backe  againe  it  sliould  not  gather  new 
strengtli,  nor  be  able  with  thickc  j«/-;-c.s  and  pushes, 
forcibly  to  strike  the  walls  to  any  purpose.  Ibii/. 

fJUSSEL.  "A  minced  dish  of  several 
meats."  Dunton's  Ladies'  Dictionary . 

JUSTICER,  s.  An  administerer  of 
justice.  It  appears  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  once  technically 
called  justicers. 


O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justiccr !  Cym.,  v,  &, 

This  shews  you  are  above. 
You  justicers,  that  these  oiu-  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge  !  Lear,  iv,  3. 

Besides,  the  now  ripe  wratli  alefer'd  'till  now) 

Of  that  sure  and  imt'ayliug  justiccr. 
That  never  suffeis  wrong  solong  to  growe. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  v.  49. 
How  to  my  wish  it  falls  out  tliat  thou  hast  the  place 
of  ajusticer  upon  them.     Easlic.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  268. 

JUTTY,  s.  A  projecting  or  over-hanging 
part  of  a  building. 

ISiojutti/,  frieze. 
Buttress,  or  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
^      ^,,  Macb.,i,6. 

To  JUTTY.     To  overhang;  from  to  jut 
out. 

As  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhaiig,  anijutty  his  confounded  base. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  1, 

A  JUVENAL.  A  youth;  from juvenis, 
Latin. 

A  most  acute  ^(a'«2a?,  voluble,  and  free  of  grace. 
T,,     •  ,  ,,  ^o'^^'^  ^-  L.,  iii,  1. 

Ihejinrjifl/,  the  prince  your  master,  wliose  chin  is 
not  yet  fledged.  g  E.en.  IV,  i  3 

What  wouldst  ?    I  am  one  of  his  juvenals. 

Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
But  thou,  my  pretty  juvenall—mvist  lick  it  up  for  a 
restorative.  Art  ofJugling,  )-c.,  1013. 

-IVE.  The  termination  ive  in  English, 
regularly  and  properly  gives  an  active 
signification  to  adjectives  ;  as  ivus,  in 
Latin,  and  if,  in  French.  Thus,  active 
is  that  which  acisj'orniative  that  which 
forms,  repulsive  that  which  repulses, 
&c.  ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  always 
preserved  by  our  early  writers,  who 
occasionally  give  a  passive  sense  to 
adjectives  in  ive.     Thus, 

The  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove ; 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  .3. 

mean  the  protracted  trials  ;  but,  in 
the  very  next  line,  j^ersistive  is  used 
for  that  which  persists. 
What  seems  more  extraordinary,  -inff, 
the  termination  of  the  active  participle, 
is  sometimes  so  used  : 

And  ever  let  his  nnrecalling  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusing  of  his  time. 

Sli.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  533. 

For  unrecalled,  or  unrecallable. 
IVY-BUSH.  The  bush  hung  out  at 
taverns  was  an  ivy-bush,  in  M-liich 
there  appears  a  trace  of  classical  allu- 
sion, as  the  ivy  was  always  sacred  ta 
Bacchus;  perhaps  continued  from 
Heathen  times.  "  Vino  vendibili  sus- 
pensu  hedenl  non  est  opus,"  is  the 
Latin  form  of  the  proverb. 

Things  of  greatest  prolitare  set  forth  with  least  price. 
Where  the  wine  is  neat  there  ueedeth  uo  irie-bush. 

Eiiphues,  A  3, 
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The  proverb  is,  "  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush ;"  but  does  not  express  what 
kind  of  hush  might  be  wanted. 

For  the  poorc  fishciman  that  was  warned  he  should 
not  fish,  yet  did  at  his  doore  make  nets,  and  tlie  olde 
vintcncr  of  Venire  that  was  forbidden  tu  sell  wine, 
did  notwithstanding  liang  out  an  ivie-liush. 

Ei'phnes  and  his  Engl.,  A.  4. 
1  hang  no  hk  out  to  sell  my  wine. 
The  nectar  of  good  wits  wiU  sell  it  selfe. 

R.  Allot,  Engl.  Parn.  Sonn.    To  the  Reader. 


This  good  wine  I  present  needs  no  ivij-lush. 

Notes  on  Dn  Sarins,  1621.    Z'o  the  Reader. 

An  oivlin  an  u'?/-6?<sA perhaps  denoted 
originally  the  union  of  wisdom  or 
prudence  with  conviviality;  as,  "be 
merry  and  wise."  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  a  bush  or  tod  of  ivy  was 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  favorite 
residence  of  an  owl.     See  Todd. 
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Ditto,  Large  Paper,  Thirty  Copies  only  —     ...  0    4^ 

Thought     and    Word    and    Ashby 


Manor,  a  Play,  with  Portrait  and  4  Designs  by 
Mrs.  Allingham,  post  8vo,  half  parchment  6     0  ...  0    3 
DitO;  Large  Paper,  Fifty  only  —     ...  0     4^ 

Anderson  (A.  A.)  On  a  Hitherto  unsus- 
pected Second  Axial  Rotation  of  Our 
Earth,  Second  Edition,  with  additional  matter, 
postSvo,  cloth  '  6     0  ...  0    3 

Andrews  (William)  Historic  Yorkshire,  re- 
piinted  from  the  Leeds  Express.  210  pp.,  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges  3     fi    ..0    44 

Anglo-Saxon.— The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems 
of  Beowulf:  The  Scop  or  Gleenian'sTale,  and 
the  Fight  at  Finnesbury,  with  a  literal  Transla- 
tion, Notes,  and  copious  Glossary,  by  Benj. 
Thorp,  366  pp.,  post  8vo,  cloth  7     6   ...  0     U 

Bosw^orth  (Rev.  Jos )  Four  Ver- 
sions of  the  Holy  Gospels,  viz. :  In 
Gothic,  A.D.  360;  Anglo-Saxon,  995;  Wycliffe, 
1389;  and  Tyndall.  1526,  in  parallel  columns, 
with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth, 
assisted  by  Geo.  Waring,  M.A.,  622  pp.,  Svo,  cloth  12  0  ...  0  6 
See  also  "  Anglo-Saxou  "  in  Remainders. 


3     6  ...   0     3 
2     6  ...  0     3 
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^UtjliCattOng — continued.  Published.     Posage. 

s.   d.        s.   d. 
Anglo-Saxon.— Bosworth  (Rev.  Jos.)  ACom- 

Bendious    Anglo-Saxon    and    English 
•ictionary,  278  pp. ,  closely  printed  in  treble 
coliinins,   8vo  12     0  ...  0     4^ 

Boutell  (C.)  Arms  and  Armour  in  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  ;  also  a  Descriptive  Notice 
of  Modern  AYeapons,  from  the  French  of  M.  P. 
Lacombe,  and  with  a  Preface,  and  Notes,  one 
Additional  Chapter  on  Arms  and  Armour  in 
England,  by  C.  Boutell,  69  woodcuts,  312  pp., 
post  Svo,  cloth  -  5    0    .    0    4i 

English  Heraldry,  specially  prepared  for 

the  use  of  Students,  460  looodcvis  in  the  text, 
engraved  by  R.  Utting,  Fifth  Edition,  367  pp., 
post  Svo,  cloth 

JUST  KEADY, 

Brown  (Jones)  Vulgar  Verses,  post  4to  wrappers 

Many  of  the  Poems  are  in  the  Lancashire  and  Shropshire  Dialects. 

Lakge  Edition,  913  pp..  Imp.  Svo. 
ChafiFers  (Wm.)  Marks  and  Monograms  on 
European   and    Oriental   Pottery   and 
Porcelain,    with  Historical   Notices    of    each 
Manufactory,  preceded  by  an  Introductory  Essay 
on   the   Vasa   Fictilia  of   the    Greek,    Romano- 
British,    and   Mediaeval  Eras,   ornamental   cloth  42     0  ..    0  lOi 
Seventh    edition,   revised    and    considerably    augmented,   with 
upwards  of  3,000  Potters'  marks  and  illustrations. 

A  New  Edition,  considerably  Augmented  and 

CAREFULLY  REVISED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Hall    Marks    on   Gold    and    Silver 

Plate,  with  Tables  of  Date  Letters  used  in  all 
the  Assay  Oftices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  328  pp., 
roy.  Svo,  cloth  16    0  ..    0    6 

This  (6th)  edition  contains  a  History  of  the  Goldsmiths'  trade  in 
France  with  extracts  from  the  decrees  relating  thereto,  and  engrav- 
inea  of  the  standard  and  other  Marks  used  in  that  country  as  well 
as  in  otlier  foreign  states.  The  Provincial  Tables  of  England  and 
Scotland  contain  many  hitherto  unpublished  Marks  ;  al  the  recent 
enactments  are  quoted.  The  London  Tables  (which  have  never 
been  siuiiassed  for  correctness)  may  now  be  considered  complete. 
Many  valuable  hints  to  Collectors  are  given,  and  cases  of  fraud 
alluded  to,  etc.  ,,,,      ,  y-,17  jc<-7 

2he  Companion  to  "  Hall  Marks  on  Gold  and  btlver 
Plate." 

Collector's  Handbook  of  Marks  and 

Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 

Ninth  Thousand,  204  pp.,  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt  6    0  ...  0    3 
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s.  d.  s.  d. 
Chaffers  ( W. )  Gilda  Aurifabrorum,  a  History 
of  English  Goldsmiths  and  Plateworkois  and 
their  Marks  stamped  on  Plate,  copied  \n  facsimile 
from  celebrated  Examples  and  the  earliest  Eecords 
preserved  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  with  their 
names,  addresses,  and  dates  of  entry,  2,500  illns- 
trations ;  also.  Historical  Account  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  and  their  Hall  Marks  ana 
Regalia  ;  the  Mint  Shop  Signs  a  Copious  Index, 
etc.,  267  pp.,  roy.  Svo,  clotl'i  12     0    .    0     6 

Christian  (E.  B.  V.)  The  Lays  of  a  Limb  of 
the  Law.  hy  the  late  John  Popplestone,  edited 
with  a  ^lemoir  and  Postcript,  by  Edmund  B.  V. 
C\\x\s,t\a.Ti,  fw)itis}Hece  by  J.  J. Proctor,  \2mo,c\oth.  2  6  ..  0  3 
Cobbett  (W.  I  Rural  Rides  in  the  Counties  of 
Surrey,  Kent.  Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts,  Gloucester- 
shu-e,  &c.,  edited  with  Life,  New  Notes,  and  the 
addition  of  a  copious  Index,  by  PiTT  Cobbett, 
map  and  portrait,  2  vols,  cr.  Svo,  xlviii.  and  806 
pp.,  cloth  gilt  12     6  ...  0    6 

Cobbett's  "  Rural  Rides  "  is  to  ns  a  delightful  book,  but  it  is  one 
which  few  people  know.  We  are  not  sure  that  up  to  the  present  time 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  nice  edition  of  it  We  are  therefore  glad 
to  see  that  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner's  recently  published  edition  is 
a  very  creditable  prodiiction,  two  handy  well  filled  volumes. — Gar. 
dening,  July  -25,  1SS6. 

Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  of  the  Phojnician, 
Carthagenian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  other 
Authors,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  the  trans- 
lation carefuUy  revised  and  enriched  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  with  Introduction  to 
the  several  Fragments,  &c. ,  by  E.  Richmond 
Hodges,  250pp.,  Svo,  cloth  7     6  ...  0    4| 

Crests,  Book  of  Family,  compri.sing  nearly  every 
Bearing  and  its  Blazonry,  Surnames  of  Bearers, 
Dictionaiy  of  Mottoes,  British  and  Foreign  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  Glossary  of  Terms,  caid  upivards 
o/4000  eiigraviiu/s,  illustrative  of  Peers,  Baronets, 
and  nearly  every  Family  Bearing  Arms  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies, 
&c.,  2  vols,  750  pp.,  12mo,  cloth  12     6    .    0     6i 

Drury  (E.  J. )  Recreative  French  Grammar, 
the  Way  to  Learn  French,  THIRD  EDITION, 
mimerous  cuts,  108  pages,  12mo,  cloth  1     6  ...  0    2 


Published 

s.  d. 

Postage, 

s.  d. 

1    0  . 
5     0  . 

.  0    3 
.  0     ^4 

12    0  . 
14    0  . 

.  0    6 
.  0    6 

4  REEVES  &-  TURNER. 

'^\X\!\\idA\^X[%— continued. 

Ellis  (Joseph)  Caesar  in  Egypt,  Costanza,  and 
other  Poems,  THIRD  EDITION,  with  portrait,  post 
8vo,  'parchment 

Do,    do.,  FINE   PAPER  EDITION,  velluill 

Erasmus  in  Praise  of  Polly,  new  edition, 
illustrated  hy  80  plates  from  designs  by  Hans 
Holbein,  beautifully  printed  in  large  type,  on 
hand-made  paper,  220  pp.,  demy  Svo,  cloth 

Ditto,  new  half  calf,  gilt  top 

Evans  (W. )  Healing-  by  Faith ;  or  Primitive 
Mind  Cure,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Christian 
Philosophy  and  Transcendental  Medicine,  by  F. 
\V.  Evans,  author  of  "  Celestial  Dawn,'  "  Mental 
Cure,'  222  pp.,  post  Svo,  cloth  3     6  ,.    0     3 

Bjrton  (R.  W. )  Notes  on  Domesday,  reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archse- 
ological  Society,  1877,  Svo  1     0  ...  0    Oi 

See  also  page  23. 

Just  Ready. 
Fleay  (F.  G.)  M  A.  A  Chronicle  History  of  the 
London  Stage,  1559-1642,  434  pp.,  8vo,  half 
bound,  gilt  top  18    0   ...  0     7| 

Only  400  have  been  printed  and  the  type  distributed. 


SfflJoiils  on  ;jfr£ema!5onrg. 


Wi^z  ®£xt  3Uook  of   jpiecmasonrg. 

Copies  can  now  be  had  printed  u2)on  thin  hard  opaque 
paper  and  hound  in  blue  leather  with  ttick,  in  a  very 
convenient  form  for  the  pocket  5    0  ...  0    3 

The  Text  Book  of  Freemasonry :  A  complete 
Handbook  of  Instruction  to  all  the  AVorking  in 
tlie  Various  Mysteries  and  Ceremonies  of  Craft 
Masonry,  with  the  whole  of  the  THREE  Lec- 
tures ;  also  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Holy 
Koyal  Arch,  and  a  Selection  of  iVTasonic  Songs 
and  Odes,  by  a  Member  of  the  Craft,  fotir  en- 
gravings of  the  tracing  board,  REVISED  EDITION, 
270pp.,12mo  blue  cloth,  red  edges  5    0  ..    0    3 
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Text  Book  of  Advanced  Freemasonry,  con- 
taining, for  the  Self- Instruction  of  Candidates, 
the  Complete  Rituals  of  the  Higher  Degrees,  viz., 
Royal  Ark  Mariners,  Mark  Masters,  Royal  Arch, 
Red  Cross  of  Rome  and  Constant  ine,  or  Perfect 
Prince  Mason,  Knights  Templar,  and  Rose  Croix, 
also  Monitorial  Instructions  in  the  30th  to  the 
33rd  and  last  Degree  of  Freemasonry,  to  which 
are  added  Historical  Introductions  and  Explana 
tory  Remarks,  compiled  from  the  best  Authori- 
ties,'278pp.,  cr.  Svo,  red  cloth  10    0      ,0    3 

'^arlile  (Richd.)  Manual  of  Preemasoiiry : 
Part  I.  The  First  Three  Degrees,  with  an  In- 
troductory Key -stone  to  the  Roj'al  Arch— Part 
II.  The  Royal  Arch  and  Knights  Templar, 
Druids,  &:c.— Part  III.  The  Degrees  of  Mark 
Man,  Mark  Master,  &c.,  with  an  Explanatory 
Introduction  to  the  Science,  &c. ,  323  pp. ,  post 
Svo,  red  cloth  gilt  3     6  ..    0    3 

Fellowes  (J. )  Mysteries  of  Freemasonry, 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Religious  Dogmas  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  shewing  their 
Identity  with  the  Order  of  ^lodern  Masonry,  &c. , 
tvith  numerous  illustrative  tfoodcuts.  366  pp.,  blue 
cloth  gilt  3     6  ..    0    3 

The  Ritual,  and  Illustrations  of  Free- 
masonry, icith  numerous  encjravinfjs,  and  a 
Key  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  254  pp.,  imiform  with 
the  last  two,  green  cloth  gilt  3     6  ...  0    3 

An  Investigation  into  the  Cause  of  the 
Hostihty  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
Freemasonry,  and  an  Inqiriry  into  Free- 
masonry as  it  Was  and  Is,  etc.,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Text  Book  of  Freemasonry,"  Svo,  sewed     1     0  ...  0     0^ 

Fox  (T.  Lewis)  Early  History  of  Free- 
masonry in  England,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
Principles  and  Precepts  advocated  by  that  Insti- 
tution, 12mo,  cloth  2     0  ...  0     2 

Jachin  and  Boaz,  or  an  Authentic  Key  to  the 
Door  of  Freemasonry,  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
cr.  Svo,  wrapper  1     0  ..    0    0| 
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,-fri"PemaSOnrP. continued.  Published.     Postage. 

s.   d         s.    d. 

The  Three  Distinct  Knocks  at  the  Door  of  the 

most  Ancient  Freemasonry,  cr.  8vo,  wrapper  1     0  ...  0    OJ 


Hamilton  (Walter)  Parodies  of  Enghsh 
and  American  Authors,  collected  and 
annotated  by  ^Y alter  Hamilton.  Parodies  of  the 
following  Authors  have  appeared  :— Lord  Tenny- 
son, Poet-Laureate  ;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  ; 
Thomns  Hood  ;  Bret  Harte  ;  Miss  Taylor's  poem, 
•'  My  Mother"  ;  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ;  Wolfe's  "  Not 
a  Drum  was  heard  "  ;  and  Hamlet's  Soliloquy. 
&o. ,  &c.  Six  volumes  are  now  ready,  completing 
the  work,  sm.  4to,  cloth  gilt  Each    7     6.0     6 

Esthetic    Movement    in   England : 

The  Pre-Raphaelites,  The  Germ,  John  Kuskin, 
W.  Morris,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  THIRD  edition, 
small  8vo,  cloth  2     6  ...  0     3 

A  Lyttel  Parcell  of  Poems  and  Paro- 


5    0  ...  0    n 


dyes  in  Praise  of  Tobacco,  contaynmg 
Divers  Conceited  Ballades,  and  Pithie  Sayingesall 
newly  collected  by  Walter  Hamilton,  180  pp.,  12mo 

Hindley  (Charles)  The  True  History  of  Tom 
and  Jerry  ;  or  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of 
Life  in  London,  from  the  Start  to  the  Finish,  with 
a  Key  to  the  Persons  and  Places,  together  with  a 
Vocabulary  and  Glossary  of  Flash  and  Slang 
Terms  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  work,  ivith 
\{i  coloured  plates,  2\Q\>^.,Aio  15    0  ...   1     6 

Hone    (W.)   Apocryphal   New    Testament, 

being  all  tlie  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  pieces 
now'extant  (attributed  in  the  first  four  centuries 
to  Jesus  Christ,  His  Apostles,  and  their  Com- 
panions\  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, now  first  printed  for  Wm.  Hone,  265  pp, 
Svo,  cloth  ^    6  ...  0    4^ 

Hone  (W.)  Ancient  Mysteries  Described,  es- 
pecially the  Enoij.su  Mir.vcle  I'l.ws  founded 
on  Apocryphal  New  Testament  Story,  including 
Notices  (if  Ecclesiastical  Shows,  &c.,  with  illus- 
trations, 300  pp.,    Svo,   cloth  3    6  ...  0    4| 
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Jones   (J.    M.)   Naturalist  in    Bermuda,   a 

Sketch  of  the  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  of 
that  remarkable  Group  of  Islands,  together  -with 
Meteorological  Observations,  maj}  and  u'oodcuts 
in  the  text,  post  8vo,  cloth  7     6  ...  0     3 

Keats  (John)  The  Poetical  "Wprks  of  John 
Keats,  given  from  his  own  Editions  and  other 
Authentic  Sources,  and  collated  with  many  Mann- 
.scripts,  edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  portrait. 
Third  Edition^  628  pp.,  cr.  8vo,  bnckram  8    0  ...  0    4^ 

Letters   to    Fanny   Braw^ne,    written 

in  the  Years  1819  and  1820,  and  now  given 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  H.  B.  Forman,  etched  fron- 
tispiece of  Keats,  portrait  of  F.  Brawne,  and  fac- 
simile of  handioriting,  Second  Edition,  195  pp., 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth  6     0  ...  0     3 

SECOND  EDITION   JUST  READY. 

The     Poetical     Works    and    other 


Writing's  of  John  Keats,  now  hrst  brought 
together,  including  Poems  and  numerous  Letters 
not  before  published,  edited  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendices, and  over  200  pp.  of  new  matter,  by  H. 
Buxton  Forman,  numerous  ports,  of  Keats,  fac 
similes,  etchings,  etc.,  4  vols,  8vo,  buckram  52     6 

JUST    READY. 

Poetry  and  Prose,  by  John  Keats,  a  Book 


of  Fresh  Verses  and  New  Readings — Essays  and 
Letters  lately  foiind,  and  Passages  formerly  Sup- 
pressed, edited  by  H.  B.  Forman,  v- it h  port.,  8vo  10     6  ...  0     6 

Tliis  is  mcoipoiated  with  the  Sccund  Editioi. 

Kennedy  (J.  H. )  Early  Days  of  Mormonism, 
Palmyra,  Kirtland,  and  Nauvoo,  loith  3  illus- 
trations, 281  pp.  cr.  8vo,  cloth  4     0  ...  0     44 

Kerslake  (Thomas)  The  Liberty  of  Indepen- 
dent Historical  Research,   66  pp.,  8vo, 
wrappers  1     0  ...  0     1 

Caer   Pensauelcoit,    a    Long-Lost    Un- 

romanised    British   Metropolis,     a    Eeassertion, 

?no^j»,  45  pp.,  8vo,  wrappers  1     0  ...  0     1 

Leno  'J.   Bedford)  The  Last  Idler,  and  other 

Poems,  126  pp.,  12mo  3    0  ...  0     2^ 

Kimburton,  a  Story  of  Villag-e  Life, 

8vo,  wrappers,  52  pp  1     0  ...  0     1 


8  REE  PES  c5^   TURNER, 

''  ^\)t  HiftiarjB  of   ©Itr    IBufilisfj 
^titfjors/' 

(Formerly  published  by  J    RUSSELL  SMITH.) 

A  series  of  well-selected  re-issues  of  the  Works  of  Famous 
Authors  of  past  times,  tastefully  printed  in  very  legible  type,  upon 
superior  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  in  an  uniform  style, 
post  2)V0. 

Published.     Postage. 
S.    d.         S.    d. 

Amadis  of  Gaul.— The  Renowned  Romance 
of  Amadis  of  Gaui,  oy  Vasco  Lobeiia,  trans- 
lated from  the  Sjianish  vension  of  Garciodonez  de 
Montalvo,  by  Robert  Southey,  a  new  edition,  in  3 
vols,  cloth  12     0  ...  0    6 

Amadis  of  Gaul  is  among  prose,  what  Orlando  Furioso  is  among 

metrical  lomances — not  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  best 

Aubrey  (John,  the  Wiltshire  Antiquary)  Miscel- 
lanies, new  edition,  with  Additions  and  Index, 
to  which  is  now  added  for  the  lir.'-t  time  Sir  T. 
Browne's  Hj^driotaphia  or  Urn  Burial,  embel- 
lished tvith  a  fine  imrtrait,  and  curious  icoodcxits       4    0  ...  0     3 

Ascham  (Roger)  Whole  "Works,  noAv  first 
collected  and  revised,  with  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  4  vols  16    0  ...  0    7^ 

Camden     (William)     Remains     concerning 

'Britain, portrait  4    0  ...  0    4^ 

Crawshaw  (Richard  Poetical  "Works  of, 
Author  of  "  Steps  to  the  Temple,"  "  Sacred  Poems, 
with  other  Delights  of  the  Muses,"  and  "  Poe- 
mata,"  now  first  collected,  edited  by  W.  B.  Turn- 
bull  4     0  ...  0    4A 

Drayton  i  Michael  i  Poetical  "Works  (com- 
prising the  Polyolbion  and  Harmony  of  the 
Church),  edited  by  Hooper,  8  vols  12     0..    0    74 

Drummond  ^  William,  of  Haiothomden)  Poetical 
"Works  entire  ;  edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  fine 
portrait  4     0  ...  0     4^ 

Homer's  Batrachomyomachia,  Hymns  and 
Ki)igrams.  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  INIiisanis' 
Hero  and  Leander,  Juvenal's  Fifth  Satire,  trans- 
lated by  George  Chapman,  Ngav  Edition,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  Richard  Hooper    4    0  ...  2    4^ 
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Thomas  Hearne's  Diaries  of  the  Antiquary, 

edited  by  Dr.  Bliss,  3  vols,  -port.  12     0    ..0     74 

Herrick  (Robert)  Hesperides,  the  Poems  and 
other  Remains  of  Robert  Heiiick,  a  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  re-edited  by  W.  C  Hazlitt, 
with  Additions,  fine  portrait  frontispiece^  after  the 
original  hy  Marshall,  2  vols  8    0  ...  0     A\ 

The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets,  truly 
translated,  with  a  Comment  on  s^ome  of  his  chief 
Places,  done  according  to  the  Greek  by  George 
Chapman,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hopper,  2  vols,  portrait  of  Chapmanand  front.         8     0    ...  0     6 

The  Odysseys  of  Homer,  translated  according 
to  the  (4reek  by  George  Chapman,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper, 
2  vols,  luith  facsimile  of  the  rare  orirjinal 
front.  '  8     0  ...  0     6 

Lily  (John)  Dramatic  Works  (The  Bu- 
phuist),  now  first  collected,  with  Life  and 
Notes  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  2  vols  8    0  ...  0     6 

LiOVelace  (Richard)  Poems.  noAv  first  edited, 
and  the  text  carefully  re\ased,  with  Life  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  wiiA  4 jo^a^es  4    0  ..    0    4^ 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Auto- 
biography, and  Life  of  Her  Husband,  edited 
by  M.  A.  Lower,  ^;te /wr^.  4    0  ...  0     4^ 

Marston  'John'  Dramatic  and  Poetical 
W^orks,  now  first  collected  and  edited  by 
J.    O.    Halliwell,   F.R.S.,   3  vols  12    0  ...  0    6 

Mather  Dr.  Cotton  Wonders  of  the  In- 
visible W^orld,  being  an  Account  of  the  Trials 
of  several  Witches  lately  executed  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  Dr.  Increa.se  Mather's  Further  Account 
of  the  Tryals,  and  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning 
Witchcrafts,  1693,  with  an  Introductoi-y  Preface, 
portrait  4     0.03 

Mather  (Dr.  Increase)  Remarkable  Provi- 
dences of  the  Earlier  Days  of  American 
Colonization,  with  Introductory  Preface  by 
George  Oflor,  fine  portrait  4    0  ...  0    3 
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The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploug-hman, 

edited  by  Thomas  Wright ;  a  new  edition,  revised, 

with  Additions  to  the  Notes  and  Glossary,  2  vols,     8    0  ...  0    44 

Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of 
England,  collected  and  Edited  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt,  4  vols,  with  many  curious  woodcut  fac- 
similes 16     0  ...  0     9 

Sackville  (Thomas)  Poetical  and  Dramatic 

Works, /jos^.  4    0  ...  0    4i 

Sandy  i George)  Poetical  Works,  now  first 
collected,  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hooper,  2  vols, 
port.  8     0  ..    0     44 

Selden  f  John)  Table  Talk,  edited  with  a  Biographi- 
cal Preface  and  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer,  portrait, 
New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  for  the  first 
time  Eden  VVarwick's  "  Spare  Minutes "  4    0  ...  0     3 

Webster    (John)    Dramatic    Works,    Edited, 

with  Notes,  etc.,  by  William  Hazlitt,  4  vols  16     0  ...  0     9 

This  is  the  most  complets  edition,  coutainiug  two  more  plays  thau 
in  Dyoe's  edition. 

Wither  (George)  Hymns  and  Song's  of  the 
Church,  edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Edward  Farr  ;  also  the  Musical  Notes,  composed 
by   Orlando  Gibbons,    loith  port,  after  Hole        4     0  ...     0     44 

Wither  (George)  Hallelujah ;  or,  Britain's 
Second  Remembrancer,  in  Praiseful  and 
Penitential  Hymns,  Spiritual  Songs,  and  Moral 
Odes,  with  Introduction  by  Edward  Farr, /;ori.         4     0    ..  0     4^ 

The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  compiled  by 
Sir  T.  Malory,  e<litod  from  the  edition  of  1634, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  Wright,  Third 
Edition,  3  vols  12    0  ...  0     6 


Long  (W.  H.)  The  Oglander  Memoirs,  Extracts 
from  the  MSS.  of  Sir  John  Oglander,  Knight  of 
Nunwell,  Isle  of  Wight,  1593  — 1645,  (t'/<A  portrait, 
edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Long, 
241  pp.,  sm.  4to,  cloth  (only  500  printed)  10     6    .    0    4i 
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Long  iW.  H.)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Isle  of 
"Wigrht  Dialect,  and  of  Provincialisms  used  in 
the  Island,  witli  Illustrative  Anecdotes,  and 
Tales,  etc.,  Songs  sung  by  the  Peasantry,  form- 
ing a  Treasury  of  Lsland  Manners  and  Customs 
Fifty  Years  Ago,  182  pp.,  post  8vo,  cloth  3     6  ...  0    3 

Ditto,  printed  on  Thick  and  large    paper 

Svo,  cloth  6    0  ...  0    4| 

Mackay  (Eric)  A  Choral  Ode   to    Liberty, 

Author  of  "Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist,"  20  pp. ,  4to     1     0  ...  0     1 

Gladys  the  Singer,  other  Poems,  113  pp., 

or.  Svo,  cloth  6    0  ...  0     3 

Malthus  (T.  R. )  An  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population,  or  a  VieM'  of  its  Past  and  Pre- 
sent Etfects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  In- 
quiry into  our  Prospects  respecting  the  Future 
Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it 
Occasions,  Ninth  Edition,  567  pp.,  Svo,  clotli  8     0  ..    0    6 

Money,  and  How  to  Make  it,  or  Success  in  Life 
and  How  to  Attain  it,  &c.,  by  One  who  has  Suc- 
ceeded, 122  pp. ,  post  Svo,  boards  2     6  ...  0    2 


asaovfts  of  ©gailliatn  Morris. 


Library  Edition,  4  vols,  or  Svo,  cloth,         s.  d.       s.   d. 
Morris  (William)    The   Earthly  Paradise,    a 

Poem  in  Four  Parts  40    0  ...  0  104 

The  Vols,  separately  : — 
Vols  1  and  2,  Spring  and  Summer,  677  pp. 
Vol  III.,  Autumn,   526  pp.,  Seventh  Edition 
Vol  IV.,  Winter,  442  pp.,  Seventh  Edition 
Popular  Edition. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  in  10  parts,  post 

Svo,  cloth  each 

Ditto,  in  5  vols,  post  Svo,  cloth  each 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,  Five  Lectures 

delivered  in  Birmingham,  London,  &c.,  in  1878 — 

1881,  Fourth  Edition,  218  pp.,  post  Svo,  cloth  4    6.03 
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Morris  (Wm.)  The  iEneids  of  Virgil,  Done 

into  English  Verse,  Second  Edition,  382  pp.,  sq. 

post  8vo,  cloth  14    0  ...  0    4^ 
The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other 

Poems.     Reprinted  without  Alteration  from  the 

Edition  of  1858,  256  pp.,  post  8vo,  cloth  8    0  ...  0     3 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason:  a  Poem, 

Eighth  Edition,  376  pp.,  post  8vo,  cloth  8    0      .0     44 
The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and 

the  Fall  of  the  Nibluugs,  345  pp.,  sq.  post  8vo,cl.     6     0  ...  0    4^ 
■ Love  is  Enough,  or  the  Freeing  of  Phara- 

mond,  a  Morality,  Third  Edition,  xoith  design  on 

side  in  gold,  134  pp.,  sq.  post  8vo,  cloth  7     6  ...  0     3 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  done  into  Eng- 


lish Verse,  Second  Edition,  sq.  post  Svo,  450  pp.     6     6  ...  0    4^ 

A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a  King's 

Lesson,  Cheap  Edition,  143  pp.,  12mo,  cloth         1     6    ..  0     2 

Ditto,  Ditto,  wrappers  1     0  ...  0    2 

Signs  of  Change,  Seven  Lectures  delivered 

on  various  occasions,  post  Svo,  cloth,  202  pp.  4     6  ...  0     3 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolflngs, 

and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the  Mark,  w  ritten  in  Prose 

and  in  Verse,  2nd  Ed.,  sq.  post  8vo,  200  pp.,  cloth     6     0  ...  0    4^ 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains,  wherein 

is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of  the  Men  of  Burg- 
dale,  written  in  Prose  and  Ver.se,  424  pp. ,  post  Svo     8     0  ...  0    44 
Now  Ready. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  complete  in  one 

vol  Svo,  in  a  binding  designed  by  the  Author  7     6  ...  0    6 


aEaorfts  on  ^ositibism* 

Bridges  (J.   H.)  Positivism  and  the  Bible, 

Three  Lectures  given  at  >;ewton  Hall,  Svo, wraps.     0     9  ...  0     1^ 

Comte  (A.)  General  View  of  Positivism, 
from  the  French,  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  2nd  Edition, 
307  pp.,  post  Svo,  cloth  2     6  ...  0     3 

Condorcet  (Marquis  de)  Means  for  Learning 
how  to  Reckon  Certainly  and  Easily, 
with  the  Elementary  Ideas  of  Logic,  translated 
by  J.  Kaines,  12mo  1     6  ...  0     1 
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Published. 

s.    d.      s.    d. 

Pleay  (F.  G.)  Three  Lectures  on  Education, 
Read  at  Newton  Hall,  1882,  with  Preface  by 
Frederic  Harrison,  8vo  1     0  ...  0     1 

Harrison  (Frederic)  The  Positivist  Library  of 
Aug"USte  Comte,  translated  and  edited  by 
Frederic  Harrison,  8vo,  wrappers,  41  pp.  0     6  ...  0     1 

Kaines  (Joseph)  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Positivism,  delivered  at  the  Positivist 
School,  1879,  8vo,  cloth  2     6  ...  0     3 

Kaines  (J)  The  Beauty  of  Hohness,  a 
Positivist  Discourse,  Second  Edition,  18  pp., 
wrappers  0    4  ...  0     1 


Parkes  iKineton)  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Move- 
ment, 12mo,  wrappers,  enrjrcived  title  1     0    ..  0     1 

Prevost  (Abbe)  The  History  of  Manon  Les- 
caut  and  of  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux, 
newly  translated,  200  pp,  12mo,  cloth  2    0  ...  0    2 

.JUST    PUBLISHED 

Rose  (Henry)  The  Poetical  Works  of,  collected 
edition,  loith  portrait  and  9  illustrations,  8vo, 
cloth,  pilt  7     6  ...  0     6 

3hearwood  (Joseph)  A  Short  History  of  Rus- 
sia with  Index,  128  pp.,  12mo,  cloth  2     0  .  .  0    2 
Ditto,  wrapjiers  1     0  ...  0     1^ 

Shakespeare  (W. )  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, with  Introduction  anrl  Notes,  by 
David  Maclachlan,  189  pp.,  post  8vo,  cloth  3     6  ...  0     3 


THE   BEST   LIBRAKY   EDITION, 

Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Entire  Works,  Prose 
and  Verse,  with  Notes  by  Harry  Buxton  P'or- 
nian,  8  vols,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  with  many  etch- 
i/igs,  facsimiles,  etc.  100     0  ...  0     0 

— —  Ne^v  Edition  of  the  Poetical  T^orks, 
with  all  Mrs.  Shelley's  Notes,  in  addition'to  Mr. 
Forman's  numerous  etchings,  facsimiles,  etc., 
4  vols    8vo,  cloth  50    0  ...  1     3 
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Shelley  (Percy  Bysslie)  The  Poems,  in  large  type, 
witliout  Notes,  and  illustrated  with  tioo  etchings, 
Second  Edition,  2  vols,  1265  pp.,  post  8vo,  buck- 
ram, with  a  design  on  the  side  in  gold.  Ly  Gabriel 
Kossetti  16    0  ...  0    7^ 

Shelley  Library  (The)  An  Essay  in  Bibliography, 
by  H.  Buxton  Fornian,  Shelley's  Books,  Pam- 
phlets and  Broadsides,  Posthumous  Separate 
Issues,  and  Posthumous  Books,  wholly  or  mainly 
by  him,  127  pp.,  8vo,  pait  1,  Avrappers  3     6  ...  0     2^ 

Shelley  Primer  (A.)  by  H.  S.  Salt,  boards,  128  pp.    2    6  ...  0    2^ 


publications. 

Adonais  ;  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  John  Keats, 
first  printed  at  Pisa  with  the  types  of  Didot  in 

1821,  and  now  reprinted  in  exact  facsimile,  edited 
with  a  Bibliographical  Introduction  by  T.  J.  Wise, 

4to,  boards  10     0  ...  0     4^ 

The  Cenci,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Islington,  edited  by  Alfred  and  H.  Buxton 
Forman,  with  a  Prologue  by  Todhunter,  and  a 
po7-t7-ait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  c\.  8\o,  hds.  ~    6  ...  0    3 

Review  of  Hogg's  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Alexy  Haimatofif,  by  Percy  B.  Shelley,  with 
an  iCxtract  from  some  Early  Writings  of  Shelley, 
by  Prof.  E.  Dowden,  8vo,  boards  2    6  ...  0    2 

Alastor ;  or,  The  Spirit  of  Solitude,  and  other 
Poems,  by  P.  B.  Shelley,  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
the    original    edition,    published   in  1816,    12mo     6     0  ...  0    3 

Hellas,  a  Lyrical  Drama,  by  P.  B.  Shelley.   London, 

1822.  A  facsimile  reprint,  on  hand- made  paper, 
together  with  Shelley's  Prologue  to  Hellas,  and 
Note^   bv  Dr.  Garnett   and   Mary   W.    Shelley, 

edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  T.  J.  Wise  8    0  ...  0    3 
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Hellas,  Cheap  edition,  for   the  performance  of  the 

Drama,  may  be  had,  paper,  ic^YA  portrait  3    0  ...  0     2^ 

The  Wandering^  Jew,  a  Poem,  bv  P.  B.  Shelley, 

edited  by  B.  Dobell,  8vo,  500  printed  8    0  ..    0     3 

The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  written  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Massacre  at  ilanchester,  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Facsimile  of  the  Holograph  Manuscript, 
with  Introduction  by  H.  B.  Fornian,  4to,  boards  10     0  ...  0     4| 

A  Proposal  tor  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote 
throughout  the  Kingdom ,  by  the  Hermit  of  Mar- 
low  (Percy  Bysshe  Shelley).  Facsimile  of  the 
Holograph  M.-'nuscript,  with  an  Introduction  by 
H.  B.  Forman,  4to,  boards  10     0  ...  0     4^ 

Epipsychidion,  by  P.  B.  Shelley,  a  Type  Fac- 
simile Reprint  of  the  Original  Edition,  first  pub- 
lished in  1821,  \y\i\\  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  and  a  Note  by  A.  C.  Swinburne, 
edited  by  R.  A.  Potts  10    0  ...  0     4i 

Browning  (Robert)  An  Essay  on  P.  B. 
Shelley  being  a  Reprint  of  the  Essay  prefixed 
to  the  volume  of  Letters  of  Shellev,  published 
by  Edward  Moxon  in  1852  edited  bvW.T. Harden    6     0  ...  0     U 


Simms  (Joseph)   Physiognomy  Illustrated  ; 

or,  Nature's  Revelations  of  Character,  306  jY/^s- 

^ra^io»s,  620  pp.,  large  8vo,  Ninth  Edition  8    0    ..  0     6 

Solomon  (G.)  Jesus  of  History  and  Jesus  of 
Tradition  Identified  297  pp.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  7    6  ...  0    4A 

Theosophical.  -Man  ;  Fragments  of  Forgotten 
History,  by  Two  Cheias  in  the  Theosophical 
Society,  Second  Edition,  191  pp.,  post  8vo,  cloth      4    0  ,.    0    3 
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Thomson  (Jame.s;  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,  and  other  Poems,  Second  Edition, 
184  pp.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth 

Ditto,  Hand-Made  Paper,  half  parchment 


—  Vane's    Story,  "Weddah,  and  Om-el- 
Bonain,  and  other  Poems,  184 pp.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth 

Large  Paper,  Svo,  cloth 


Published. 

s.  d. 

1 

Postage. 

s.   d 

'so. 

.  0    3 

7     6  . 

.  0    3 

1    5    0  . 

.  0     3 

12    0  . 

.  0     6 

Essays  and  Phantasies,  320  pp. ,  cr.  Svo, 

cloth  6     0  ...  0    44 

Contents  : — A  Ijaily  of  Soirfiw—  Proposals  for  the  Speedy  Bxtiuc- 
tiou  of  Evil  and  Misery — Bumble,  Bumbledom,  Bumbleisiu— Open 
Secret  Societies — An    Eveuint;  with   Spenser — A  Note  ou    Forster's  ' 

Life  of  Swift — A  Note  of  George  Meredith,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Voice   from    the    Nile,    and   other 

Poems,  with  a  Memoir,  etched  portrait,  313  pp., 

cr.   Svo,  cloth  6     0  ,..  0     4^ 

Ditto,  Large  Paper,  Svo,  cloth  12    0  ...  0    6 

Just  Keady. 

The  Life  of  James  Thomson,  with  a  Selec- 
tion from  his  Letters,  and  a  Study  of 
his  Writing's,  by  H.  y.  Salt,  Svo,  cloth,  with 
portrait,  340  pp.  7     6  ...  0     4^ 


"Wake  (C.  S.)  The  Origin  and  Significance  of 

the  Great  Pyramid,  121110,  clotii  2    6  ...  0    2^ 
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s.   d.        s.    cl. 
Acton  (Harriet  and  Eose,  of  Kentish  Toivn)  Poems, 

12mo,  cloth  1847     5    0  ..      1     6 

DiCKENSiANA  ;  Cotitams  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Homage  to  the  Author 
of  the  Christmas  Carol"  the  line  "  Familiar  as  a  liouseJiold  loord." 
As  Dickens'  name  is  in  the  Subsoription  list,  aud  the  date  is  three 
years  before  his  "  Household  Words  '  was  commenced,  we  ma}' sur- 
mise this  gave  him  the  hint.  Mark  Lemon,  and  Horace  Majhew 
also  subscribed. 

Anderson  ^  J.  Corbet  A  Short  Chronicle  con- 
cerning the  Parish  of  Croydon  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  c?<^s,  sm   8 vo,  half  roan  —  6    0 

Whatman  paper.     •.>00  printed. 

Anglo-Saxon.— Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica  .- 

A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Ver.se  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Authors  of  various  ages,  with  a  Glossary, 
designed  chiefly  as  a  first  book  for  students,  by 
Benj.  Thorpe,  a  new  edition,  with  corrections  and 
improvements  post  8vo,  cloth  7     g  ...     4    6 

Narratiumculae  Anglice  Conscriptse, 

de  Pergaraenis  e\  scribe  bat  notis  illustral>at  erudi- 
tis  copiam  faciebat  T.  O.  Cockayne.  Alexander 
the  Great's  Letter  to  Aristotle  on  the  Situation  of 
India  ;  Marvels  in  the  East  ;  Passion  of  St  Mar- 
garet ;  Generation  of  Man  ;  Magic  ;  etc.  Anglo- 
Saxon  texts,  with  Latin  notes,  8vo,  sewed,  pp.  96 

1861     5    0..      10 

Vernon's  (E.)  Guide  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tongue  on  the  Basis  of  Professor 
Rask's  Grammar,  to  which  are  added  Reading 
Lessons  in  Verse  and  Prose,  with  Notes  for  the 
use  of  Learners,  12nio,  cloth  5     0  ...     3     0 

Select  Monuments  of  the  Doctrine 

and  Worship  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  translations  by  Eben  Thomson,  second  edi- 
tion, r2mo,  cloth  5    0  ...     2    6 

— Version  of  the  Life  of  St.  Guthlac, 

Hermit  of  Crowland,  origiiiall,y  writtin  in  Latin 
by  Felix  of  Crowland,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes  by  C.  W.  Goodwin,  i)ost  Svo,  cloth         1848     5     0  ...     2    0 

Version    of  the   Hexameron  of  St. 

Basil ;  or,  Be  Codes  Six  Daga  Weoncum  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's,  &c. ,  by 
Rev.  H.   Norman,   Svo,  Avrappers  1849    4    0  ...     1     6 
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Anglo-Saxon —The  Conquest  of  Britain 
by  the  Saxons  ;  a  Harmony  of  the  "  Historia 
Biitonuiii,"  The  Writings  of  <;iklas,  The  "Brut" 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  reference  to  the 
Events  of  tlie  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries,  by 
D    H.  Haigh,  8v<>,  cloth  1861    15     0  ...     4     6 

Sagas ;    An    Examination    of    their 

Value  as  aids  to  History ;  A  Sequel  to  the 
"  History  of  the  Conquest-  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,"  by  D.    H.  Haigh,  Svo,  cloth  1861     8     6    ..     4     0 

Archer  Families  —Memorials  of  Families 
of  the  Surname  of  Archer,  in  various 
Counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  Barba- 
does,  America,  etc.,  by  Captain  J.  H.  Lawrence 
Kx(A\^x,  Mo,  hut  few  copies  printed,  Q\.oi\\.        1860  12    6  ...     2     9 

Banks  (Sir  T.  C.)  Baronia  Anglica  Concen- 
trata,  or  a  Concentrated  Account  of  all  the 
Baronies  commonly  called  Baronies  in  Fee  de- 
riving their  Origin  from  Writ  of  Summons,  and 
not  from  any  specific  limited  creation,  showing 
the  descent  and  line  of  heirship  as  well  of  those 
families  mentioned  by  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale,  jjs  of 
those  whom  that  celebrated  author  has  omitted 
to  notice  interspersed  with  interesting  notes  and 
remarks),  to  which  is  added  the  Proofs  of  Par- 
liamentary Sitting  from  Edward  I.  to  Queen 
Anne,  also  a  Glossary  of  Dormant,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Peerage  Titles,  2  vols,  4to, 
cloth  63    0  ...  10    0 

Barnes  (Rev.  W.)  A  Philological  Grammar 
(j-rounded  upon  English,  and  formed  from  a  Com- 
parison of  more  than  Sixty  Languages,  being  an 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  (jtrammarsof  all  Lan- 
guages, especially  English,  Latin,  au'l  Creek, 
8vo  '  9    0.40 

Tiw ;  or  a  View  of  the  Roots  and 

Stems  of  the  English  as  a  Teutonic 
Tongue,  post  8vo  5    0.       29 

Notes  on  Ancient  Britain  and  The 


Britons,  176  pp.  l-2mo  1858     5    0.16 

Barnes  ( W.  ^  Early  England  and  the  Saxon- 
England,  with  some  Notes  on  the  Father- 
Stock  of  the  Saxon  England,  the  F'usians,  post 
Svo,  178  pp.  3    0..      16 
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at 
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Bauer   (Caroline)    Memoirs,   translated  from  the 

German  4  vols,  Svo,  cloth  56     0  ..     10     0 

Boismont  (A.  B.  de  On  Hallucinations ;  a 
History  and  Explanation  of  Apparitions,  A'isions, 
Dreaui<,  Ecstasy,  Magnetism,  t!i:c. ,  translated  by 
R.  T.  Hulme,  12mo,  455  pp.  1859     7     6...     30 

Brown  Wm  ,  Barrister)  Law  of  Limitation  as 
to  Real  Property,  including  that  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Duke  of  ('ornwall,  ■with  Appendix  of 
Statutes, 'thick  Svo,  pp  892  1869  21     0...     2     3 

Bridger  (Charles)  Index  to  the  Printed 
Pedigrees  of  English  Families  contained  in 
County  and  Local  Histories,  the  "  Herald's 
Visitations,"  and  in  the  more  important  Genealo- 
gical Collections,  thick  Svo,  cloth  10    6  ...     4    0 

Bunyan  (John)  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  come,  illustrated  hy 
Fred.  Barnard  and  others,  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
■with  design  on  cover  1889    7     6  ...     2    6 

Burnet  (Gilliert.  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  numerous  Hlustrative  Notes,  and  a  copious 
Index,  2  vols,  roy.  Svo,  cloth  36    0  ..      6     6 

Calton  (K.  B.)  Annals  and  Legends  of 
Calais,  with  Sketches  of  Emigre  Notabilities, 
and  Memoirof  Lady  Hamilton,/'ro;?^,post8vo  1852    5    0..     2    0 

Caesaresco  '  Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo)  Essays 
on  the  Study  of  Folk  Songs,  post  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  435  pp.  1886    7     6..      4    0 

Chichester  —Transactions  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  held  at  Chichester  in  1853, 
Svo,  cloth  plates  3     0  ...     2     0 

This  voluiue  is  devoteJ  princiiiilly  to  the  0  uiity  of  Sussex  aud 

the  Churohes  in  it. 

Collins  (John  C.  Bolingbroke  A  Historical 
Study  ;  and  Voltaire  in  England, 
cr.  Svo,  cloth  (320  pp.)  7     6..      2    3 

Cobbold  (T.  S. )  Entozoa,  being  a  Supplement  to 
the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Helminthology, 
roy   Svo   cloth  10    6  ...     3    0 

Comberbach  Family,  Collectious  for  a 
Genealogical  Account  of,  by  G.  \V.  Mar- 
shall, plate  of  the  Arms,  and  Pedigrees  of  the 
Comberbach,  Dutton,  Harrison,  and  Henshaw 
Families  ;  with  numerous  jNTonunientalinscripti'  ns 
and  Extracts  from  Registers,  thin  Svo,  cloth  1866    5    0  ...     1     6 
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lSitmm\titX% —COntimied.  Published.        at 

s.   d.       s.  d. 

Cosin  (.las.  ^  Names  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Noniurors  and  others  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  King  George  I.,  together  with  their  Titles, 
Additions,  Places  of  Abode,  the  Parishes  and 
Townships  where  their  Lands  Lay,  the  Names  of 
the  then  Tenants  and  the  Annual  Value  of  them 
returned  bv  themselves  reprinted  from  tlie  edition 
of  1745,  8vo,  cloth  5     0  2     0 

Courthorpe  (W.  J.)  The  Liberal  Move- 
ment in  English  Literature,  post  8vo,  cloth, 

1885   6    0..     2    3 

Crookes  (William  and  Ernst  Rohrig^  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Metallurgy,  adapted  from  the 
last  Cieinian  Edition  of  Kerls  INIetallurgy,  vol  2, 
Copper  and  Iron,  with  273  engravings,  very  thick 
Svo,  cloth  ■  ■  36    0  ..      9    0 

do.,  do.,  Vol  3,  Steel,  Fuel,  and  Supplement      31     6  ...     9    0 

Cruikshank.— Egan  (Pierce;  Finish  to  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Tom,  Jerry  and  Logic,  in  their 
Pursuits  through  Life  in  and  out  of  London,  36 
highly  graphic,  interesting,  and  amusing  jjlaics  by 
B.  Criiikshank,  carefully  colotired  by  hand  giving 
a  most  faithful  and  curious  pichire  of  thexiproari- 
ous  freaks,  follies,  and  sports  of  the  bucks  of 
George  the  Fourth's  period,  with  the  quaint  Male 
and  Female  costiane,  and  the  queer  places  of  resort 
in  Lo7idon,  super  i-oyal  Svo,  half  roxburgh,  gilt 
to\),  a  very  he ndsomc  book  1889  21     0  ...  15    0 

Cruikshank.  "Hamilton  (Walter)  Memoir  of 
George  Cruikshank,  Artist  and  Humourist, 
mimerous  cuts  from  blocks,  etc.,  by  that  renound 
artist,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  famous^'  One  Pound 
Note,"  also  a  portrait,  Svo,  aewed,  Y>\).  GS,       1878      —     ...     1     0 

Cruikshank  (George)  Scraps  and  Sketches, 
24  etched  plates  [beautifully  reproduced),  con- 
taining humorotis  sketches  on  each  plate,  ob  folio, 
//«//f/-coZo«rcf(',  new  hf.  mor.  1828  (reprinted  1882)       —     ...36    0 

Cyclopaedia  (The)  Of  Practical  Quotations, 
English  and  Latin,  with  an  Ai)pendix,  containing 
Proverbs  from  tlie  Latin  and  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  wiih  more  than  200  pages  of  Index 
matter,  by  .J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  Ward,  4to, 
edition,  thick  roy.  Svo  12     6...     9    G 

See  also  under  Pictionaiifa,  page  22. 
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JSdoKs  on  ^talects^ 


Cornwall.  -  Specimens  of  Cornish  Provin- 
cial Dialect,  Collected  and  Arranged  by  Uncle 
Jan  Treenoodle,  with  some  Introductory  Kemarks 
and  a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian  Friend,  also 
a  Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  connected 
with  Cornwall,  post  8vo,  irith  a  ctcrious  ijortrait 
of  Dolly  Peiitreath,  cloth  4    0..     2    3 

Craig-  (J.  D. )  Handbook  to  the  Modern  Pro- 
vencal Language  spoken  in  the  South  of 
France,  Piedmont,  etc.,  sm.  post  8vo,  cl ,  105  pp.     3     6  ...     2    0 

Durham. —A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in 
Teesdale,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  by  F.  T. 
Dinsdale,  /«o^9,  post  Svo,  cloth  6    0  ...     3    3 

Ireland.— A  Glossary  with  some  Pieces  of 
Verse  of  the  Old  Dialect  of  the  English 
Colony  in  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and 
Bargy  Co.,  \\'exford,  Ireland,  formerly  col- 
lected by  Jacob  Poole  of  Growton,  now  edited 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Barnes,  author  of  "  The  Dorset  Poems  and 
Glossary,"  fcap.    8vo,   cloth  4     6  ...     3     0 

Somersetshire.  —On  the  Dialect  of  Somer- 
setshire, with  a  Glossary,  Poems,  etc.,  exem- 
plifying the  Dialect,  by  J.  Jennings,  Second 
Edition  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Jennings,  fcap.  Svo,  cl.     3    6..      2    0 


De  Tourzel.— Memoirs     of   the    Duchess, 

Governess  of  the  Children  of  France  during  the 
years  1789—1795,  published  by  the  Duke  des 
Cars,  2  vols,  Svo,  cloth  32    0  . .      40 

Dickens  (Chas.)  Sunday  under  Three  Heads. 
a  reproduction  in  exact  facsimile  of  the  rare  origi- 
nal, 12mo,  AATapper  2    0  ...     0    9 
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Offfirfid 
'^Z\\\^\X^iX%—C0nti7med.  Published.         at 

s.  d.        s.   d. 
Dictionary    (A)    of  Poetical    Illustrations, 
specially  selected  with  a  view  to  the  Needs  of  the 
Pulpit  and  Platform,  by  the  Kev.  R.  A  Bertram, 
loith  Indexes,  thick  roy.  8vo  12     6  ...     9     6 

S«e  aJso  uiwler  "  Cyclopi«dia." 

Dictionary  of  Illustrations  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian Teaching,  embracing  Mythology,  Analogic 
Legends,  Emblems,  Parables,  Anecdotes,  etc., 
with  elaborate  Textual  and  Topical  Indexes,  8th 
edition,  thick  roy   Svo  12    6  ...     9    6 

Ser  also  '    Homiletic  Enc;yclop!»>dia." 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  'A)  In  the  Words  of 
Philosophers,  edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  J. 
Radford  Thomson,  roy.  Svo,  cloth  12     6  ..      9     6 

Dictionary  of  Anecdote,  Incident,  Illus- 
trative Pact,  selected  and  arranged  for  the 
Pul])it  and  the  Platform,  by  Rev.  W.  Baxendale, 
tnick  roy.  8v..  '  12     6  ...     9     6 

Edwards  (Milne)  A  Manual  of  Z9ology,  trans- 
lated by  R.  Knox,  the  second  edition,  with  addi- 
tions and  illustrated  with  572  ivood  engravings, 
edited  by  C.  Blake,  post  Svo,  cloth  1863    8    6...     3    3 

Elzevier  Presses. —A  Complete  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Publications  of  the  Elzevier  Presses  at 
Leyden,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague  and  Utrecht.witli 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  List  of  all  Works,  whether  Forgeries,  or  Anony- 
mous Publications,  generally  attributed  to  these 
Presides,  by  Edmund  Gloldsmid,  F.S.A.  Scot.', 
3  Vols  in  1,  demy  Svo,  printed  on  thick  paper,  only 
200  so  done  lidinbnrgh,  18SS  21     0  ...     9    0 

Erskine  (Thomas,  Lord)  Speeches,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Edward  W'alford,  demy 
Svo,  cloth  8     0.40 
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Published.         at. 
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Eyton's  (Rev.  R.  W.)  Domesday  Studies,  an 
Analysis  and  Digest  of  the  Staitordsluie  Survey, 
etc.,  cr.  4to  Trubner,  ISSl  21     0  ...   10     6 

An      Analysis     and      Digest      of 

the  Somerset  Survey  (according  to  the 
Oxon  Codex),  and  of  the  Gheld  Inquest  of  a.d. 
1084,  as  collated  with  and  illustrated  by  Domes- 
day,  2  vols,  crown  4to  1880   52    6  ...  21     6 

Key  to  Domesday,  showing  the  Method 

and  Exactitude  of  its  Mensuration,  and  the  Pre- 
cise Meaning  of  its  more  usual  Fonuulae,  the 
subject  being  exemplified  by  an  Analysis  and 
Digest  of  the  Dorset  Survey,  cr.  4to  1878  30     0  ...   10     6 

The  Court:  Household,  and  Itinerary 

of  King  Henry  II. ,  instancing  also  the  Chief 
Agents  and  Adversaries  of  the  King  in  his 
Government,  Diplomacy,  and  Strategj^,  cr.  4to 

1878  24     0  ...  10    6 


Gage  (John)  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 

Suffolk.   Thingoe  Hundred,  ivdh  maps,  pkuis, 

views  of  churches,  tombs,  portraits,  dc,  iLc,  538 

pp.,  large  4to,  cloth,  paper  label  94     6  ...  20    0 

Thingoe   Hundred,   coiupri.^iug  Barrow,    Brockley,   Chevington, 

Flemptoii   Foriiham,  Hargrave,  Maristoii,  Nowton,  Rede,  Saxham, 

Westley,  Whepited,  &c.,  &c. 

Grazebrook  H.  S  )  Heraldry  of  Worcester- 
shire, being  a  Roll  of  the  Arms  borne  by  the 
several  Noble,  Knightly,  and  Gentle  Families 
which  have  had  Property  or  Residence  in  that 
County  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time,  with   Genealogical  Notes,  2  vols,  sm.  4to  42    0  ...  12    0 

See  also  "  Boutell "  in  Publications. 

Halliwell's  (J.  O.)  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  I'ro- 
verbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  thoroughly, 
from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.,  2  vols,  Svo,  over 
1,G(X)  pp.,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  cloth  21     0  ...  10    6 
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Mimt^iXi^n^i— continued.  Published.    °^r** 

s.   d.        s.   d. 
Halliwell's  (J.  0.1  An  Introduction   to  the 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  l2nio  1859    3    6...    1    0 

Hamilton  (Walter)  The  Poets  Laureate  of 
England,  being  a  History  of  the  Office  of  Poet 
Laureate,  336  pp. ,  post  8vo,  clotli  7     6  ...     3    0 

Hartlib  (Samuel)  A  Biographical  Memoir  oi, 
]\Iiltuii's  familiar  friend,  with  IJiograpliical 
Notices  of  Work.s  published  by  him,  and  a  reprint 
of  his  Pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Invention  of  En- 
gines of  Motion,"  by  Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  author 
of  tlie  ' '  Life  of  the  jNIarquis  of  Worcester, "  &c. , 
post  So,  cloth  1865     3     6...     1     6 

Hazlitt  Wm  )  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts,  a  New 

Edition,  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  post  8vo  1873     6     6  ...     2     9 

(W.  C.)  English  Proverbs  and  Prover- 
bial Phrases,  collected  from  the  most  Authentic 
Sources,  Alphabetically  Arranged,  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  carefully  revised,  post  Svo, 

cloth  "  7     6  ...     3    6 

Handbook  to  the  Popular  Poetical 

and  Dramatic  "Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the 
Restoration,   roy.  Svo,   Large  Paper,  cloth   1S67  63    0  ...  13     0 

Schools,  School-Books,  and  School- 
masters,   a    Contribution   to  the    History    o 
Educational  Development  in  Great  Britain,  post 
Svo,  cloth  306  pp.  7     6   ...  2     0 

Jests,   New   and  Old,  Anecdotes,  etc.. 


many  never    before   published,   sm.    Svo,    cloth 

imp  1886     I     6    ..     0     9 

640  Jests,  with  Essay  on  the  suliject,  and  Life  of  Joe  Miller. 

Heath  (H. )  Omnium  Gatherum,  consisting  of  60 

humorous  plates  oblong  boards  21     0  ...     7     6 

Heraldry  of  Smith,  of  Scotland,  Avith  Genea- 
logical Annotations,  by  F.  M.  Smith,  Capt.  Pt  A., 
4to  1872    3    6  ...     16 
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Homiletic  Encyclopaedia,  or  Illustrations  in 
Theology  and  Morals,  a  Handbook  of  Practical 
Divinity,  and  a  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture, 
selected  by  R.  A.  Bertram,  Sixth  Edition,  thick 
roy.  8vo  1883  12     6  ...     9     6 

For  others  of  this  series,  see  pages  20  and  22. 

Home  (R.  H.)  Ballad  Romances,  by  the  Author 

of  "  Orion,"  12mo,  1st  edition  (pub  6s  6d)        1846     6     6  ...     1     9 

Inman  ( Thos )  Ancient  Faiths  and  Modern  : 
A  Dissertation  upon  Worships,  Legends,  and 
Divinities  in  Central  and  Western  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Elsewhere  before  the  Christian  Era,  showing 
their  Relations  to  Religious  Customs  as  they 
now  exist,  543  pp.  8vo,  cloth  1876  21     0  ...     9    0 

Kent.— Edw,  Knocker's  Account  of  the 
Grand  Court  of  Shepway,  holden  on  Bre- 
donstone  Hill,  at  Dover,  for  the  Installation  of 
Viscount  Palmerston  as  Constable  of  Dover  and 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1861,  with  Notes 
on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  "f  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Two  Ancient  Towns  and  their  Members,  4  to,  \L-ith 
engravings,  cloth  15    q  ...     5     0 

Kerry  (C. )  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Hundred  of  Bray  in  the  County  of 
Berks,    1861,    with   Pedigrees,    8vo,    cloth  7     6  ...     4    0 

Knox  (Robert)  A  Manual  of  Artistic  Ana- 
tomy, f'r  the  Use  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  snd 
Amateurs,  illustrated,  po.st  Svo,    OS  pp.  1852     7     6  ...  3     3 

Lincolnshire. —Dalton  (C)  History  of  the 
Wrays  of  Glentworth,   1523—1852,  in- 
cluding Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Families  with 
which  they  were  connected,  portraits  and  pedi- 
rees,  2  vols,  Svo,  cloth,  smooth  edges       1880—81  30    0  ...   10    0 

Leicestershire.— W.  Kelly.— Notices  lllust- 
trative  of  the  Drama,  and  other  Popular 
Amu.sements,  XVI— XVII  Centuries,  incidentally 
-illustratingShakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries', 
edited  with  Notes,  etc.  from  the  Chamberlain's 
Accounts,  and  other  MSS.  of  Leicester,  view  of 
the  interior  of  Leicester  Castle  in  1821,  andfac- 
simile  of  Sjyeed's  2}lan  of  Leicester,  1610,  post  Svo, 
cloth  1865    9    0  ...     3    Q 
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'^t\\\m\^tX%—C0ntl7lued.  Published,     ^^^at^** 

s.  cl.  s.  d. 
London.— The  Catalogue  of  most  of  the 
Memorable  Tombes,  Gravestones, 
Plates,  Escutcheons,  or  Atchievenients  in  the 
Demolisht,  or  yet  Extant  Churches  of  London, 
from  St.  Katherine's  beyond  the  Tower  to  Temple 
Barre.  The  Out  Parishes  being  included,  a  work 
of  Great  Weight,  and  consequently  to  lie  indulged 
and  countenanced  by  such  who  are  gratefully 
ambitious  of  preserving  the  memory  of  their 
Ancestors.  By  Major  P.  Fisher,  4to,  parchment, 
75  copies  printed,  London.  Printed  1868,  pri- 
vately re-printed  1888,  Large  Paper,  half  bound  42     0  ...     8     6 

Little  Walks  in  London,  by  Yveling 

Rambaud,   descriptions   in   English  and   French, 

illustrated  by  John  Leech,  sm.  4to  6     0  ...     2    9 

Milbourne  (T.)  History  of  the  Church 

of  St.  Mildred  the  Virg-in,  Poultry  ; 
with  particulars  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Colechurch  (destroyed  in  1666),  front,  and 
u-oodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  1872    9     0  ...     3     0 

Lower  (M.  A.)  Contributions  to  Literature, 
Historical,  Antiquarian,  and  Metrical,  post  Svo, 
284  pp,  cloth  7     6  ...     3     0 

Lytton  (Edwd.,  Lord)  Speeches,  now  first  col- 
lected, with  some  of  his  Political  Writings, 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  2 
vols,  Svo  24     0  ...     4     6 

Markham  (Clements  R. )  Peruvian  Bark,  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Chinchona  cul- 
tivation into  British  India,  1860—1880,  ivith  map 
and  illiistrations,  thick  Y)Ofit  Svo,  573  pp.         1880  14    0  ...     3     3 

Morelli  (G.)  Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Italian  Pic- 
tures in  the  Galleries  of  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
tran.slated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  L.  Richter, 
illustrated,  \wst  Svo,  cloth  8    6  ...     2    9 

Nares  (Archdeacon)  Glossary,  or  Collection  of 
Words  Phrases,  Customs,  Proverbs  &c.,  par- 
ticularly Shakespere  and  his  Contemporaries,  a 
New  Edition,  with  Considerable  Additions,  both 
of  Words  and  Examples,  by  James  O.  Halliwell 
and  Thos.  Wright,  M.A.,  2  thick  vols,  Svo,  cloth   21     0  .  .  11    Q 
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Nash  (D.  W.)  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ; 
an  Examination  of  the  Modern  System  of 
Eofyptian  Chronology,  fro)itispiece  {the  Egyptian 
Calendar),  Svo,  clotli  '       1863  12    0  ..      3     3 

Oxon.  -Memorials  of  the  Parish  of  "Wes- 
COtt  Barton,  by  the  Rev.  Jenner  Marshall, 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  Svo,  jilate  of  the  Church, 
doth  1870     2    6  ...     16 

Opie  and  his  Works  ;  being  a  Catalogue  of  760 
Pictures,  by  J  Opie,  R  A.,  preceded  by  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  J.  J  Rogers,  Svo,  237'pp.  10     6  ...     3     6 

Poste  B.)  Britannia  Antiqua,  or  Ancient 
Britain  brought  within  the  Limits  of  Authentic 
History,  Svo,  cloth  1857  14     0  ...     4     0 

Punch.  -Origin  and  Career  of  Mr.  Punch, 
tvith  a  folded  facsimile  of  the  original  prospectus, 
in  the  handuTiting  of  Mark  Lemon,  printed  on 
three  sheets  of  foolscap  writing  paper,  12mo,  fancy 
covers  .sewed,  SO  pp.  187  -     1     0  ...     0     6 

Ramage  (C.  T.)  Scriptural  Parallels  in  An- 
cient Classics,  or  Bible  Echoes  4-24  pp. , 
post  Svo  8    6  ...    2    9 

Richardson  (Benj.  Ward)  The  Health  of  Na- 
tions, A  Review  of  the  works  of  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  with  a  Biographical  Dissertation,  2  vols  Svo, 
cloth  28     0  ...     6     6 

Sala  (G.   A.)  Echoes  of  the  Year  1883    ?vo, 

cloth  gilt  1884    12    6      .     2     9 

Selected     from    "  Echoes  of    the   Week,"    puWished    in    the 

[Uustro.led  London  New.i. 

Sand  (George)  Letters,  translated  and  edited  by 
Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort,  and  Biographical 
Preface,  6 ports.,  3  vols,  Svo,  cl.  31     6  ...     8    6 

Selby  W.  D.)  Jubilee  Date-Book.  The  Regnal 

Years  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  from 

William   the   Conqueror   to   Victoria,   post  Svo, 

wrappers  1887     1     0  ...     0    6 

Gives  the  actual  days  of  accession  and  decease,   with  some  most 

useful  chronologic  il  tables  for  old  and  new  st\le,  .always  handy. 

Shakespeare  (William)  Coriolanus,  edited  by  F. 
A.  Leo,  taith  a  facsimile  of  the  Tragedy  from  the 
1623  folio,  in  photodithography  also  Extracts 
from  North's  Plutarch  (no  doubt  the  source 
whence  Shakespeare  drew  his  inspiration),  4to, 
cloth  neat  1864  15    0     .46 
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Shakespeare  (William)  The  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  Solved,  and  the  Mystery  of  his 
friendshij),  Love,  and  Rivalry  Kevealed,  illustra- 
ted by  numerous  Extracts  from  the  Poet's  Works, 
Contemporary  Writers,  and  other  authors,  by  H. 
Brown,  Gvo,  cloth  iS70     7     6  ...     3    3 

;-  Cursory  Notes  on  Various  Passages 

in  the  Text  of  Beaumont  and  i^'letcher, 
as  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  and  on  his  "  Few 
Notes  on  Shakespeare,"  bv  J  Milford,  8vo, 
wrappers  1856     2     6  ...     1     0 

Sonnets   and  a  Lover's  Complaint, 

reprinted,  in  the  Orthography   and  Punctuation 

of  the  Original  Edition  of  1619,  8vo,  cloth,      1870     3     6..       16 

;  Here  and  There  'u  England,  including  a 

Pilgrimage  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  by  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  post 
8vo.  1871     5    0  ...     1     6 

Library. — A     Collection     of     Plays     and 

Romances,  Novels,  Poems,  and  Histories  em- 
ployed by  Shakespeare  in  the  composition  of 
his  Works,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  care- 
fully revised    and    greatly   enlarged   by   W.    C. 

Hazlitt,  6  vols,  12mo,  half  cloth,  paper  label  42     0  ..    20     0 

Three    Notelets    on     Shakespeare, 


by  W.  J.  Thoms,  l2mo  1865     4     6    .,     1     6 

(a)  Shakespeare  in  Germany— (i>)  The   Folk   Lore  of  Shakespeare 
— (c)  Was  Shakespeare  ever  a  Soldier 

;-  New  Illustrations  of  the  Life,  Stud- 
ies, and  Writing's  of,  Supplementary  to  all 
the  Editions,  by  Joseph  Hunter.  2  vols,  large  8vo 

1845  20    0  ...     5    6 

Simmonds  (P.  L.)  Animal  Food  Resources 
of  Different  Nations,  with  mention  of  some 
of  the  Special  Dainties  of  various  People,  derived 
from  the  Animal  Kingdom   461pp.  9    0  ...     2    9 

The    Commercial   Products  of   the 

Sea,  or  Marine  Contributions  to  Food, 
Industry,  and  Art,  new  edition,  with  32  illus- 
tratiom.AM\)\x  1S83     7     6...     4     0 

Smith  (J.  R )  Bibliographical  List  of  the  works 
that  have  been  published  towards  illustrating  the 
Provincial  Dialects  of  England,  12mo,  sewed,  pp. 
24s  1839     1     0  ...     0     9 

Records  about  180  separate  publications,  now  scarce. 
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Speecnes.— How  to  Speak  Extempore  ;  by 

an  Old  Platform  Orator,  thin  12mo,  pp.  46      1886     1     0  ...     0     9 
A  modern  but  excellent  little  treatise  ;  should  be  warmly  taken  up 
by  the  millions  who  begin  to  stammer  directly  they  stand  ud  to  speak 
even  at  a  wedding  party. 

Southey's   (Robert)    Common  -  Place   Book, 

edited  by  J.  W.  Warter,  4  vols,  8vo  (pub  78.s)  78     0  ...  15    0 

Ditto,  half  calf,  marb.  edges  _      ...  26    0 

Contains  Choice  Passages— Collections  for  English  Manners  and 
Literature  —  Special  Collections— Analytical  Eeadings  —  Original 
Memoranda,  &c. 

Suffolk.— The  Registers  of  the  Parish  of 
Thoringi;on,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  with 
Notes  of  the  Different  Acts  of  Parliament  refer- 
ring to  them,  and  Notices  of  the  Bence  Family, 
with  Pedigree  edited  by  T.  S.  Hill,  roy.  8vo' 
cloth  1884  21     0  ...     5    0 

Taylor  R.  W.  C.)  Introduction  to  a  History 

of  the  Factory  System,  8vo,  cloth       I886  16    0  ...    2    6 

Temple  (Sir  Richard)  Journals  kept  in  Hyderabad, 
Kashmir,  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  edited  by  Richard  C. 
Temple,  maps  and  coloured  illustrations,  2  vols, 
8vo,  cloth  32    0  ...     4    6 

Timbs  (John)  Curiosities  of  London  exhibiting 
the  most  Rare  and  Remarkable  objects  of  Interest 
in  the  Metropolis,  with  nearly  60  years'  personal 
Recollections,  a  new  edition  enlarged,  roy. 
8vo,  cloth  21     0  ...     7     6 

Thirl  wall  (Connop)  Essays,  Speeches,  and 
Sermons,  edited  by  J.  S.  Perowne,  8vo,  cloth 

1880  20    0  ...     3     0 

Transactions  of  the  Loggerville  Literary 
Society,  8vo,  ivith  humourous  illustrations,  gilt 
edges  7     6  ...     3    6 

Contents.— History  of  England — Account  of  Ancient  Implements 
— Review  of  Juvenile  Literature — Neglected  Characters  of  Shakes- 
peare— A  Tour  in  Cornwall-  Cornish  Giants,  etc. 

Walker  (Thos. )  The  Original,  the  fifth  edition, 
arranged  under  distinct  heads,  with  additions  by 
W.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  8vo,  416  pp.  1875  15    0...     3    6 

Wiltshire.  —  Akerman  (J.  Y.)  Wiltshire 
Tales,  2  woodcuts  and  music  for  several  Wilt- 
shire songs,  12mo,  cloth  1853    5     0  ...     2 
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"Weisse  (J.  A.^  The  Obelisk  and  Free- 
masonry according  to  the  Discoveries 
of  Belzoni  and  Commander  Gorringe, 
also  Egyptian  Symbols  coniiiared  M-itli  those  dis- 
covered in  American  Mounds,  icoodcuis  and 
jjlatcs  (S  coloured),  lis  w.,Svo  1880  10    6...     3     0 

"Weymouth  CR.  F)  On  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation, with  especial  Reference  to 
Chaucer,  in  opposition  to  the  views  maintained 
by  A.  J.  Ellis  in  his  work  on  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation, 8vo,  cloth  1874  10     6  ..      10 

Whittier  fJ.  G.)  "Maud  MuUer,"  with  coloured 

illustrations  by  G.  Carline,  4to,  cloth  6    0  ...     2    3 

Worcestershire.— Twanley  (C,  History  of 
Dudley  Castle  and  Priory,  including  a 
Genealogical  Account  of  the  Families  of  Sutton 
and- -Ward,  folding  i^edigrees  of  Ward  and  Smith 
of  Ridqucre,  and' of  Sutton  of  Dudley  Castle,  post 
8vo,  sewed  1867    4    0  ...     1     0 

Williams  (John,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan)  Essays 
on  Various  Subjects,  Philological,  Philoso- 
phical, Ethnological,  and  Archaeological,  connected 
with  Prehistorical  Records  of  the  Civilised  Nations 
of  Ancient  Europe,  especially  of  that  Race  which 
first  occupied  Great  Britain,  facsimile,  378  pp., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  J.  Russ' II  Smith,  185S  16     0  ...     5     0 

Wynter  (A.)  Borderlands  of  Insanity,  and 

other  Papers,  new  and  revised  eaition,  with  five 

new  chapters  by  Dr.  Granville,  post  8vo,  cloth, 

carmine  edges  1877     6     0  ...     1     6 

A  book  of  the  very  utmost  importance.     Should  be  carefully  read 

and  pondered  over  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  every  one.     It  is  a 

revelation  of  science  to  humanity. 

Young  (R.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Bible,  as  Literary  and  Idiomatically  Translated 
out  of  the  Original  Languages,  798  pp.  post  8vo, 
cloth  7     6    ..     2    3 
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